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DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY. 
ORIGINAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

bMMi  at «  Civeaiv  in  May.  1855,  nnd  pnMUhed  in  August  following,  with  the  fint  nnmber.  ud 
again  with  a  Pofftscript  in  January,  ]836. 


In  the  great  educational  movement  now  going  forward  on  this 
Continent,  and  especially  throughout  all  the  states  in  which  the 
English  language  prevails^  there  has  seemed  for  many  years  to  the 
undersigned  to  exist,  if  not  a  demand,  at  least  the  want,  not  only  of 
an  American  association  of  the  friends  of  universal  education,  hut  of 
a  series  of  publications,  which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  embody  the 
matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators 
and  teachers  in  perfecting  the  organization,  administration,  instruction 
and  discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  through  a  succession  of 
years,  nnder  widely  varying  circumstances  of  government,  society 
and  religion ;  and  on  the  other,  should  harmonize  conflicting  views, 
expose  real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and 
serve  as  a  medium  of  free  and  frequent  communication  between  the 
friends  of  education,  in  everj  portion  of  the  great  field. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  a  Plan  of  Central  Agency  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  submitted 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  1854.  One  feature  of  this 
plan  was  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Education ; 
the  former  to  be  issued  in  monthly  or  quarterly  numbers,  to  embrace 
the  current  educational  intelligence  of  the  world,  and  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  immediate  and  pressing  interest ; — the  latter  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  independent  treatises,  each  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  subject,  or  department,  and  embodying  the  reflec- 
tions and  experience  of  many  minds,  and  the  working  and  results  of 
many  institutions ;  and  the  whole,  when  complete,  to  constitute  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Education.  The  plan  was  referred  to  a  committee-— 
considered  and  approved;  and  the  Standing  Committee  were  authori- 
zed  to  carry  it  into  execution  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation should  admit.  In  the  absence  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
Aisodaticn,  and  of  any  pledge  of  pecuniary  cooperation^  on  the  part  of 
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indiyidualfl,  the  Committee  have  not  taken  any  steps  to  establish  a 
central  agencj  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  for  which  the  asso- 
ciation was  instituted,  or  felt  authorized  to  provide  for  anj  publica- 
tion beyond  the  proceedings  of  its  last  annual  meeting.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  undersigned  has  undertaken  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  carry  out  the  original  plan  submitted  by  him,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  publication  both  of  the  Journal,  and  the  Library — 
relying  on  the  annual  subscription  of  individuals  in  different  states, 
and  interested  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field,  who  desire 
to  be  posted  up  in  the  current  intelligence  and  discussion  of  schools 
and  education,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  former;  and  on 
special  contributions  in  aid  of  the  latter,  by  persons  or  institutions 
interested  in  particular  treatises,  as  their  preparation  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  advanced  and  announced. 

The  First  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will 
be  issued  in  August,  on  terms  which  will  be  set  forth  by  the  pub- 
lisher. As  it  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  1854,  it  will  not  present  the  usual 
variety  and  arrangement  of  topics,  which  will  characterize  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The  first  treatise  or  v<dnme  of  the  Library  of  Education  will  be 
published  in  the  coarse  of  1856,  under  the  following  title,  "NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  or 
CofUrilnUions  to  the  HUtory  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Pub- 
lie  SchooUj  and  other  means  of  Popular  Education  in  the  several 
States,**  on  terms  which  will  be  hereafter  announced. 

Hartfobd.  Conk.,  May,  1855. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

P.  S.  After  much  of  tho  copy  for  this  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  was  in  type,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Key.  Absalom  Peters,  T).  J).» 
Id  reference  to  the  plan  of  an  Educational  Journal  contemplated  by  him  under  the 
title  of  The  American  Cbllcge  Review  and  Educational  Journal,  which  has  led  to 
the  combination  of  our  respectiye  plans,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  Thb  AMisiOAit 
JouBNAL  OF  Education  and  Collbob  Rbtibw. 

KoTB  TO  Nbw  Edition.— The  agreement  for  the  joint  proprietorship  wad 
editorship  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Reylcw,  having 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  and  for  mutual  convenience,  th6  undersigned 
has  resumed  the  pnblicatioD  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  on  his  original 
plaii.  A  portion  of  the  material  intended  for  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
library  of  EducatiMi,  wUl  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Dr.  PBTBBfl  will  eontinne  the  publication  of  an  educational  periodical  to  which 
he  has  given  the  Joint  name.  U*  B. 

Uamjwobs>,  Jannaiy  7»  ISSft. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  rac 
ADYAMCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


Tlie  American  AMOciation  for  the  adyancemeiit  of  ednoation  convened  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  in  the  dty  of  Washington,  Deoember  26th,  1854,  and 
was  caUed  to  order  by  the  retiring  president.  Prof.  Joseph  Ilenry. 

The  sessions  of  the  Asaooiation  were  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Prondfit,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Prof.  Henry  stated  that  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  the  stand- 
ing committee  took  the  responsibility  of  altering  die  time  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  AsBociation,  for  the  present  year,  from  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  to  the 
last  Tuesday  of  Deoember. 

Bbhop  Potter  moved  the  appointment  of  a  conunittee  on  credentials,  and  a  com- 
mittee to  audit  the  accounti  of  the  treasurer. 

Tlie  chair  appointed,  on  the  auditing  conunittee, 

Hon.  H.  Baknard,  of  Coim,^ 
Z.  RicDARDs,  0/  WfuihingUtn, 

On  the  committee  on  credentials, 

Alfred  GsEENLBAr,  of  Brooklyn^ 
Solomon  Jrnnbr,  of  New  York, 

The  organization  of  the  Association  having  been  completed,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, with  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  introduced  the  president  elect.  Prof.  A.  D. 
Bache,  to  the  Anociation.  Prof.  Bache  addressed  the  Association,  on  taking 
the  chair. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
W.  W.  Corcoran,  Esq.,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  tliem  at 
some  time  during  its  sessions.    The  invitations  were  accepted,  and  the  thanks « 
the  Association  tendered  to  these  gentlemen  for  iheir  courtesy. 

On  motion  of  Z.  Richards ;  Resolved,  Hiat  the  hours  of  meeting  each  day  be  as 
foHows :  the  first  session  from  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M,  and  the  evening  session  from 
61  to  9  P.  M. 

Prof.  Henry  submitted  a  communication  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Colton,  of  Maryland, 
which  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  standing  committee. 

On  motion  of  IVIr.  J.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Alfred  Greenleaf  was  appointed  an  as- 
sisCant  secretary. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Conn,  introduced  the  subject  of  appointing  a  general  agent,* 
to  devote  bis  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Association,  and  after  remarks  by  Prof.  Proudfit,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, on  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  a  committee  was  raised,  to  consider  and  report 
Vpon  the  subject  under  discussion  during  the  present  session. 

*8m  Appendix  IX. 
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XV  FOURTU  SESSION  OP  THE 

The  cliair  appointed  on  this  committee. 

IIoN.  II.  Barnaed,  of  Conn.j 
Rt.  Rev.  Bibhop  Potter,  of  Petm,^ 
Prof.  Joseph  Henet,  of  Wiuhington, 
John  Whitehead,  of  New  Jeraey. 
The  standing  oommittee  proposed  the  names  of  the  following  geAiuemen,  for 
permanent  meroltership. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Stanton,  D.  D.,  Wtuhington, 
Jared  Reid,  Jr.,  Newport^  R.  /., 
David  Cole,  TVenton,  N.J., 
Rev.  John  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  New  BruMtDtek^  N  J., 
Prof.  Euas  Loouib,  New  YoH  city. 
The  committee  also  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  as  associate  members. 
O.  C.  Wight,  WaohingUm, 
J.  M.  Watson,  New  York, 
Alexander  Diuitry,  Louioiana. 
Prof.  Bache  having  invited  the  association  to  visit  the  office  of  the  United 
•States  Coast  Survey,*  on  motion  of  S.  M.  llamill  5  Resolved,  Tliat  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  be  presented  to  Pmf.  Bache,  for  his  kind  invitation,  and  that  the 
Association  accept  it,  at  such  hoar  as  he  may  name. 

The  honr  of  half^past  one  having  been  named  by  Prof.  Bache,  on  motion  of  R. 
L.  Cooke,  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  rules  be  suspended,  in  order  to  accept  of  the 
invitation  of  Prof.  Bache,  and  that  we  now  adjourn  ontil  the  evening  session.f 

EVENING  SESSEOK. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  7  o'clock. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  in  the  morning  seMion  were  nnanimonsly  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  was  then  addressed  by  Prof.  Loomis,  of  the  University  of  Uie 
city  of  New  York,  on  t)ie  heavenly  bodies  occupying  the  space  between  the  plan- 
ets Mars  and  Jnpiter. 

Ader  the  address.  Bishop  Potter,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  morning 
session,  reported  the  following  resolution  as  the  result  of  tlieir  deliberations. 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  instructed  to  consider,  with  power  to 
act,  whether  some  means  can  not  be  devised,  by  the  appointment  of  a  general 
agent,  or  otherwise,  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  this  Association, 
and,  more  especially,  to  secure  to  it  and  to  the  world,  the  results  of  the  inquiries 
some  time  since  instituted  by  a  member  of  this  Association,  at  the  instance  of  one 
department  of  the  general  government,  in  regard  to  the  present  state  and  past  his- 
tor}'t  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  from  the  standing  committee,  reported  an  order  of  exercises 
for  the  second  day's  session,  as  follows : 

1st.  Discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  education. 

2d.  A  paper  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  connection  of  the 
English  language  with  the  Teutonic,  and  other  Indo-European  languages. 

3d.  During  the  evening,  Prof.  Ilart^s  description  of  the  high  school  recently 
erected  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Association  adjourned. 

•SMAppmdiBV,       tSwAppsiidfaiIX.D. 
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SECOND  DAT.   DECEMBER  27. 
The  AflBooiation  met  at  10  o'clock ;  the  president  in  the  chair. 
Hie  ■Maion  waa  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rt.  Rey.  Biahop  Potter. 
The  atandisg  eommittee  proposed  the  following  gentkmen  aa  permanent 


Paop.  jAMia  KooNstt  San  Franeiset, 
J.  BiDNBT  Swirr,  Springplace^  Oa.^ 
Aa  aaweiate  mamberi : 

R.  W.  BusuNKLL,  Wofhington, 
J.  B.  Thompbon,  WaihingUm, 
On  reeommendation  of  the  standing  committee,  Wm.  P.  Ross  and  Judge  John 
Thorn,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Bishop  Potter  gare  notice  of  an  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  oonfiti- 
tatbn,  in  reference  to  the  time  for  (he  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  order  of  the  day, — ^tlie 
diseoasion*  of  the  subject  of  classical  education.  The  discussion  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  a  paperf  by  David  Cole,  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  dose  of  Mr. 
Cole's  remarks,  the  hour  for  the  presentation  of  Prof.  Hart's  paper  baring  arrived, 
on  moUon  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  order  of  exercises  was  suspended  for  half  an 
hour,  to  enable  the  members  to  express  their  views  upon  the  subject  under  dis- 


Remarks  were  made  by  Alfred  Greenleaf,  S.  Jenner,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Z. 
Rlcharda,  until  the  hour  appropriated  for  the  discussion  had  expired,  when,  on 
motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  educa- 
tion was  postponed  to  61  o'clock  P.  M. 

Prof.  Hart  read  a  paperf  on  the  connection  of  the  English  language  with  the 
Teutonic,  and  other  Indo-European  languages.  ^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  ^mlll ;  Resolved,  That  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  Cole  and 
Prof.  Hart  be  requested  firom  their  authors,  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of 
the  standing  committee. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  preceded  by  remarks!  from  Bishop  Potter, 
Mr.  Dimitry,  Prof.  Prondfit,  Prof.  Hart^  Mr.  Hamill,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Prof.  Bache, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Prot  Henry,  Dr.  Stanton  and  A.  Greenleaf. 

The  hour  of  3  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Association  adjourned. 

SYSNUfO  SESSIOK. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  Qk  o'clock. 
Tlie  gentiemen  proposed  for  membership,  at  the  morning  session,  were  unani 
moosly  elected. 
The  atanding  committee  proposed  as  a  permanent  member : 

SiLia  L.  LooMis,  Wiuhington. 
And  aa  associate  members : 

Saiiuxl  Keluet,  Wathingtony 

A.  F.  Hakvby,  Woihington, 

The  resumption  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  education  having 

been  announoed  as  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  first  hour,  remarks  were  made 

\if  Mr.  Richards,  Bishop  Potter,  Mr.  Cole  and  Prof.  Proudfit    The  hour  for  the 

presentation  of  Prof.  Hart's  report  upon  the  Philadelphia  high  school  having  ar- 
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rivcci,  on  motion,  tho  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  postponed  until  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Prof.  Hart  then  entered  into  a  detailed  account  of  tlie  construction  of  the  high 
school  recently  erected  in  the  xsity  of  Philadelphia,  with  numerous  illustrations 
drawn  on  a  krge  scale  liy  pupils  of  the  school.*  The  reading  the  paper  was  fol- 
lowed byt  remarks  llrom  Prof.  Bach^  Dr.  Loinbut,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
others. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Prof.  Hart  for  his  address. 

Association  adjourned. 

THIRD  DAT.  DICEirBEB  2a 

The  Association  met  at  10  o'clock,  and,  in  the  absenod  of  the  president,  was 
called  to  order  by  Bishop  Potter,  upon  whose  motion  Prof.  Proudfit  took  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  day's  sessions  were  read  and  approved.     . 

The  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  standing  committee  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  that  the  city  of  New  York  be  desig- 
nated as  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  Assodation. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  take  up  previously  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  pro- 
posed during  the  second  day's  session.  It  was  then  Resolved ;  That  the  article  of 
the  constitution  which  designates  the  second  Tuesday  of  August  as  the  time  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  be  so  amended  as  to  leave  the  time  for 
each  annual  meeting  to  be  determined  at  its  discretion,  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

Mr.  Whitehead's  resolution  was  taken  up,  and  after  considerable  discussion 
was  passed,  designating  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
annual  meeting,  at  the  request  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

lion.  H.  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  addressed  the  Association,  giving  an  account 
of  the  Educational  Exhibition  held  in  London,  in  1854,  under  the  auspiocf  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  recent  educational  movements  of  Great  Britain, 
generally. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Barnard  for  his  address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  prepare  an 
abstract  of  his  remarks,  to  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  tUe  standing  committee  be  in- 
structed to  consider,  and  report  specifically  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  upon  the 
important  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Bamard,  in  his  report  of  his  late  educational 
tour  in  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  expediency  of  establishing,  in  connection 
with  the  Association,  a  national  museum  or  depository  for  books,  globes,  charts, 
models,  &o.  of  school  apparatus — ^also,  a  national  educational  journal — also,  a  sys- 
tem of  educational  exchanges — also,  a  plan  for  a  series  of  educational  tracts^ 
adapted  for  circulation  throughout  the  United  States--and  the  employment  by 
the  Association  of  a  permanent  agent. 

The  Association  took  a  recess  of  10  minutes. 

At  <the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  standing  committee  reported,  as  a  perma- 
nent member,  thei  name  of 

PaoF.  W.  L.  Brown,  Aihent,  Oq., 
Ui.d  as  assodate  member. 

Prof.  Josbpii  J.  White,  of  Lexington,  Vtu 
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Bishop  Potter,  from  ih«  lUnding  committee  reported  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ii^  gentlemen  as  officers  of  the  AawoUUion  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President,  Hon.  IL  Baknard,  of  Cwnn*^ 

Corresponding  Secretary,  P.  P.  Moaais,  of  Penn., 
Recording  Secretary,         R.  L.  Cookb,  of  New  Jersey^ 
IVeasurer,  Jorn  Whitehead,  of  New  Jeney. 

Standing  Omimittee,  John  PaouDrrr,  New  Brwuwiekf  N.  J., 
^  R  0.  Benedict,  New  York  cUy^ 

^  Joseph  MoKebn,  New  York  dty, 

«  Zauion  Richards,  WoBhington  cily, 

*^  J.  D.  Philbrick,  New  Britain,  Conn., 

**  B.  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Tlie  gentlemen  nomhiated  by  the  standing  committee  were  unanimously  elected. 
After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  Resolved ;  That  the  next  annual  meeting 
commence  on  the  but  Tuesday,  28th  of  August,  1855,  at  10  o^cIock  A.  M. 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That,  as  contingencies  may  arise  which  will  render  it  ex- 
pedient to  alter,  ei*^        he  time  or  the  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting,  the 
standing  committee         -'powered  to  make  such  alteration. 
The  Association  adjourned. 

SYSNIKa  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  president 

The  gentlemen  nominated  during  the  morning  session  were  elected  members. 

The  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member : 
George  J.  Abbott,  of  Washington  city, 
and  as  an  aasodate  member : 

R.  T.  Taylor,  of  Washington  city. 

A  comniunication  from  the  Yonng  Men^s  Christian  Association  was  read,  in- 
viting the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  their  library  and  reading-room. 
Tlie  invitation  was  accepted,  and  thanks  tendered  to  the  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion for  the  courtesy  extended. 

Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  auditing  committee,  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  treasurer,  and  found  them  correct  The  balance 
remaining  in  the  treasury  is  $59.62. 

At  the  request  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Barnard  continued  his  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  recent  educational  movements  in  Great  Britain,  especially  as  to  Reforma- 
tory Schools,  Schools  of  Industry,  Government  Schools  of  Practical  Science,  &o 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  as  the  retiring  president,  deKvered  the  annual  address  be- 
fore the  Association,  on  the  plulosophy  of  education.f 

On  modon  of  Dr.  Barnard,  remarks  on  the  topics  suggested  by  the  address  of 
Prof.  Henry  were  made  the  order  of  Hhe  day  for  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  following  resolution :  Resolved,  That 
this  Association  regards  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  ne- 
cessary to  thorough,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  scholarship,  and  would  sincerely 
deprecate  the  abandonment  of  classical  studies  in  the  academics,  high  schools  and 
coflegcs  of  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Potter  offered  the  followmg  resolution  as  a  substitute  for  the  abore, 
which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Cole. 

Resolved ;  That,  regarding  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  most  valuable  in- 
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straiiMnts  of  &  high  cultare,  this  Ajnooiation  would  aarnotly  deprecate  the  ezdn- 
BJon  or  discouragement  of  olanloal  itndiee  in  the  aoodemies,  high  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  United  Statea. 

Alter  remarks  by  Mr.  Richards,  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr. 
Prondfit,  Mr.  Hamiil,  Prot  Baohe  and  Dr.  Lamlwri,  the  reaolation  was  paused, 
nnanimonaly. 

Aflsoeiation  adjourned. 

POUBTHDAT.  BSCSKBSBfia 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  and  ita  aeasion  was>>pened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dashlell. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  day's  seMiona  were  read  and  approTed. 
The  gentlemen  nominated  last  evening  were  elected  members. 
The  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member : 

S.  T.  Atlkb,  0/  Washington  city. 
Bishop  Potter,  from  the  standing  oommittee,  reported  the  names  of  the  foDow- 
ing  gentlemen  as  a  local  committee : 

Rsv.  Dr.  Isaac  FaRaa,  UniverHtyof  New  Yorkj 
Hon.  Chas.  King,  President  Columbia  College^ 
H.  WsBarBR,  LL.  D.,  Free  Aeademy^ 
pRor.  E.  LooMis,  University  of  New  York, 
Rav.  G.  D.  Abbott,  New  Yorky 
Pbtkr  CoorSR,  Esq.,  New  York^ 
Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  PubUe  Schools, 
Hon.  JosEra  McKbbn,  AssH,  SupH,  Public  Schools, 
J.  N.  McEluoott.  LL.  D., 

Albirt  Gilbirt,  Esq.,  CUrk  Board  of  Education. 
J.  W.  BuoKLET,  SupH.  Pub.  Schools,  WiUiamsburg, 
AynLKD  Grernleaf,  Brooklyn, 
Hon.  Cyrcs  Shith,  Brooklyn, 
Solomon  Jrnner,  New  York. 
Remarks  upon  the  address  of  the  retiring  president  were  annoonced  as  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr.  Lambert,  Prof.  Henry,  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, Dr.  Proudfit,  Prof.  Baohe/Mr.  Hamill  and  Mr.  Wight 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Pnmdfit,  the  thanks  of  the  AjBOoiation  were  tendered  to 
Prof.  Henry  for  his  address. 
The  president  called  Prof.  Prondfit  to  the  chah*. 

A  paper  on  mental  and  moral  discipline  was  read  by  Z.  Richards,  of  Washing- 
ton C%.» 
Tlie  Association  took  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 

At  the  dose  of  the  recess,  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  nominees 
of  the  morning  were  elected  members  of  the  Aasoclation. 

On  motion  of  John  Whitehead,  Mr.  John  Rosa,  of  the  Cherdcee  Nation,  was 
elected  ^oorresponding  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Roes  made  some  interesting  statements  hi  regard  to  the  state  of 
adncation  among  the  Cherokee8.t 
Dr.  Stanton  ofiered  the  following  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  the  standing  oommittee,  to  whom  was  yesterday  referred  the 
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mrenl  sobjects  suggested  by  fhe  addreaa  of  Dr.  Barnard,  on  the  state  of  edaoa* 
tkn  in  Europe,  with  instniotlons  to  report  ot  the  next  annual  meeting,  be,  and 
tbej  are  hereby  fully  authorised  to  carry  out  any  or  all  the  objects  contemplated  m 
rsferenoe  of  the  subject  to  the  committee,  as  soon  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  requi- 
site funds  and  the  proper  person  or  persons  can  l>e  obtaintvl  for  the  worlc. 

Die  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  '*  Flan  for '  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge,' of  education,  and  especially  of  popular  education,  and  measures  for  its 
improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  d  Education,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard. 

The  Institution  [or  Association]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  salary, 
and  to  furnish  a  ooom  for  on  office  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and 
apparatus. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  " 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing popular  education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  mode  in  the  theory  and  prao> 
tice  of  edocation  in  any  one  state  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time,  and 
without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  [or  Association]  Educational  Con- 
ventions of  a  national  and  state  character,  for  the  purpose  of  ooUecting  and  dis- 
seminating information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitled  the  Americon  Journal  and  library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper.* 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houstt  and  furniture. 

(h)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(e)  Edacational  reports  and  documents  from  other  states  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literaiy  institutions 
m  this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  elsewhere] 
every  j-car. 

8.  To  sabmit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the  prog- 
ress of  edoc'ation,  in  each  state,  and  as  for  as  practicable,  in  every  countiy. 

On  motion  of  S.  T.  Atlee ;  it  was  Resolved,  That  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  expediency  of  rendering  the  study  of  constitutional  law 
one  of  the  rudimental  exercises  in  public  schools  ;  said  committee  to  report  thereon 
to  the  Association^  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

The  president  appointed  Mr.  Atlee  on  this  committee. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  tlie  following  subjects  be  referred 
by  the  president,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  to  committees  or  individuals  as  he 
may  elect,  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

1st  The  uses  and  best  methods  of  classical  instruction. 

2d.  Moral  education  in  schools. 

3d.  Tlie  relations  of  the  schools  and  the  family. 
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4Ui.  FamHy  tnuning. 

5th.  Relations  of  common  schools  and  colleges. 

6th.  What  improyements  could  be  introduced  into  our  college  systems,  oon- 
sidered,  (Ist,)  as  to  their  interior  arrangements,  and  (2d,)  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  several  colleges  with  each  other  7 

7th.  A  university  propter — ^national  or  otherwise. 

8th.  What  features  of  the  university  systems  of  different  countries  of  Europe 
can  be  advantageously  transferred  to  this  country  7 

On  motion ;  Rcsolred,  That  this  Association  has  seen  with  much  satisfaction  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  late  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  public  property  within  the 
dty  of  Washington  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  education  therein ;  and  also 
the  eflbrts  made  in  Congress  for  the  passage  of  bills  to  appropriate  portions  of  the 
public  domain,  or  iho  proceeds  thereof,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  public 
schools  in  all  the  states ;  and  it  entertains  the  strongest  convictions  that  the  inter 
csts  of  popular  education  will  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  establish  men  tj'in  con 
nection  with  one  of  the  departments  of  government,  a  depository  for  the  collec- 
tion and  exchange  of  works  on  education,  and  the  various  instrumentalities  of  in- 
struction. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  here- 
quested  to  prepare  a  programme  of  exercises  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  and 
publish  tite  same  as  widely,  and  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.* 

Mr.  S.  M.  Hamill,  of  New  Jersey,  read  a  paper  on  discipline.! 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That  the  papers  read  by  Messrs.  Richards  and  Ilamill  bo 
requested  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of  the  standing  committee,  and  that 
the  discussions  growing  out  of  them  be  deferred  to  the  next  annual  meeting.     . 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead  ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  the  regents  and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  gra- 
tuitous use  of  their  rooms,  and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  Institution  for  their 
attendance  upon  the  Association  during  its  session.  Prof.  Ilehry  responded  to  the 
resolution  in  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke ;  Resolved,  Tliat  tlie  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  Prof.  Bache  for  the  interest  that  he  has  manifested  in  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  ho  has  presided  over  its  delib- 
erations. 

The  president  haying  appropriately  responded  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  and 
alluded  to  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  looking  back  to  his  experience  as  a  teacher, 
declared  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  on  the  hist 
Tuesday  in  August,  1855. 

R.  L.  COOKE,  Sbcritaet. 

*  See  Appendix  X.      t  See  Appendix  VII. 
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rOft  nil    ADTAlfCKMBNT  OP  EDUCATION   IN  THE    UNITED  8TATE1. 

The  following  Plan  for  "the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  " 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plans  for 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

The  Institution  [or  Aaaoeiation]  to  appoint  a  §eoretary  or  agent;  wilh  a  salary, 
tnd  to  furnish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and 
spporatos,  and  beyond  this  not  to  be  liable  for  any  expesse. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  '*  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  " 
OD  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  oondition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing Popular  Education,  and  particularly 

3.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
mal^e  9vailable  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  ss  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time, 
and  without  charge  to  the  fiinds  of  the  institution,  [or  Assooiation]  Educational 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
diseemthating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitied  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of 
BdoeatioD,  on  the  plan  set  forth  m  the  accompanying  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  furniture. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(c)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  States  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
oonference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  else- 
wherel  every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the 
pingreas  of  education,  in  each  State,  and  as  for  as  practicable,  in  every 
otmntry 

A. 

PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION.— A  quarterly  or  monthly  issue  under  the 
general  titie  of  the  Ambricau  Joukn al  and  Libeart  or  Edocatioh. 

1.  A  JouaiVAi.  or  Edccatiosi,  4o  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  numbers, 
embracing  articles  on  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  education,  and 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an  octavo 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

If.  A  LiBEARY  or  Education  ;  to  consist  of  a  series  of  Independent  treatises 
on  the  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  and  to  be 
forwarded  with  the  Jouraal  to  subscribers ;  the  several  parts  or  treatises  to 
make  an  octavo  vdame  of  at  least  600  pages  per  year. 
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AMERICAN  LIBRARY  OP  EDUCATION. 

1.  x^  Catalooob  of  the  best  pablications  on  the  organiiatioo,  iDstruotlon  and 
disdpline  of  schools,  of  erery  grade,  and  on  the  prinoiples  of  education,  hi  the 
Bnglish,  French »  and  German  Tangmigea. 

2.  A  History  or  Educatiom j  ancient  and  modem. 

3.  An  Account  or  ELBMSNTAaT  Inbteugtion  in  Bnaon,  based  on  the 
reports  of  Bache,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  Education  in  thb  UNrrsD  States  :  or  odntribntions  to  the  history 
.wd  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  ana  other  institiitions,  means  and 
agencies  of  popular  education  in  Uie  several  States  (B.) 

5.  School  Architbctueb  ;  or  the  prinoiples  of  construction,  ventilation, 
warming,  acoustics,  seating,  &o.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agencies  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  Stbtbm  or  Pubuo  Education  roa  larob  ornss  and  tillaobs,  with  an 
account  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  Ststbm  or  Popular  Education  roa  bpabsbdlt  roruLATBD  disteiots 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  other 
countries. 

9.  Schools  or  Aoricultubb,  and  other  means  of  advaneing  agrionltaral 
improvement. 

10.  Schools  or  Scibncb  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  Sdo. 

11.  Schools  or  Tradb,  Navigation,  Commbrcb,  &o. 

12.  Fbmalb  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  Institutions  roa  Orthans. 

14.  Schools  or  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  n^eoted  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  ReroRM  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

16.  Houses  or  RsruoB,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  1.  mstitutions  preparatory  to  ooUese, 
and  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation,  &c. 

18.  COLLBOBB  AND   IJNIVBRaiTIRa. 

19.  Schools  or  Theoloot,  Law,  and  Mbdicihb. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
ooUTses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &c. 

22.  I^BRARiEs,  with  hints  ibr  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catalogueing, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popidar 
nse. 

23.  Institutions  roa  thb  DsAr  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  roR  thb  bnooueaqbmbnt  or  Scibncb,  thb  Aets  and  Edo- 
oation. 

25.  PuBuc  Museums  and  Gallbribs. 

26.  Pubuo  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
practical  importance  to  teachers  and  school  oflScen. 

28.  Educational  BiooaApHT,  or  the  lives  of  distmguished  educators  and 
teachers. 

29.  Educational  BENsrAOTOES,  or  an  account  of  the  fonndera  and  benefiMitora 
of  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  Selp-Education  ;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  HoMB  Education;  with  illnstratioDa  drawn  from  the  Family  Training 
of  diiTerent  countries. 

82.  Educational  Nombnclatueb  and  Index  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  terms  used  in  describing  the  systems  and  institations  of  education  m  diflfor- 
ent  countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 
treated  of. 

The  Series,  when  complete,  will  oonstitnte  an  ENcrcLoranu  or  Education. 
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BARNARD'S  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  American  Joubkai<  of  Education— from  1856  to  187S— comprises  34  VohuneB 
(20,000  octavo  pages),  with  800  wood-cats  of  stnictores  for  educational  purposes 
and  125  portraits  of  eminent  educators  and  teachers.  PHce,  $120  in  doth;  $182  in 
half  goat;  Single  Volume  in  cloth  $5.00,  in  half  goat  $5.50. 

Current  Volume  in  four  numbers  {International  Seriesf^  $4.00;  Single  number,  $1.25^ 

INTEBNATIONAIi  SERIES. 

The  International  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will  consist  of 
three  volumes  of  at  least  800  pages  each— and  will  be  devoted  to  the  completion  (as 
far  as  practicable)  of  subjects  presented  in  the  previous  Series,  and  a  fiistoriool 
Survey  of  National  Systems^  InstitvtianSy  and  Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  light 
which  the  former  volumes  oi  the  Journal  may  contribute,  and  the  material  brought 
together  by  the  International  Exposition  of  1876  at  Philadelphia  is  expected  to  furnish. 
Esush  number  will  contain  200  pages,  and  the  three  volumes  will  be  illustrated  by- 
three  Portraits  from  steel  plates,  and  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 

Teob  American  Journal  of  Education,  International  Series,  will  be  published 
quarterly:  viz.,  on  the  15th  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

Terms:    For  a  Single  Copy  of  the  four  consecutive  Numbers  in  a  year,   $4  00 
For  a  Single  Number, 126 

AU  tMbaoripti4yns  payable  in  advance.  AU  oommunioations  reUxUng  to  the 
Journal  and   other  publioaHons  of  the  Editor  may  be  addressed  to 

HENBY  BABNARD, 

P.  O.  Box  n,  Hartford,  C<mik 

Prof.  Quick,  author  of  Educational  Reformers,  in  an  article  in  the  English 
Monthly  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1875,-iwrites: 

Those  who  know  the  wealth  of  German  peadeutical  literature*  oftan  lament  the 
poverty  of  our  own.  But  many  a  man  has  hunted  for  his  spectacles  while  they  were 
on  his  forehead;  and  many  a  reader  in  this  country  has  groped  about  in  the  twilight 
of  a  foreign  language  for  what  he  miglit  have  seen  in  the  broad  daylight  of  his  own. 
.  .  Indeec^  the  history  of  education  and  treatises  upon  everything  connected  with 
education  may  be  read  without  having  recourse  to  any  foreign  literature  whatever. 
This  will  no  doubt  seem  very  startling;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  we  are 
not  speakmg  without  book,  or  indeed  without  the  very  books  we  are  talking  ol  .  • 
We  have  before  us  the  chief  educational  works  that  have  been  puUished  in  tiie 
United  States,  and  we  find  that  we  already  have  a  laige  educational  literature  in  oar 
own  language.  A  great  deal  of  this  literature  owes  ira  origin  to  the  eneigy  and  edu- 
cational aeu  of  one  man,  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  who  was  the  first  "Commissioner 
of  Education"  in  the  United  States.  Many  yean  ago  he  formed  "a  plan  of  a  series 
of  publications  to  be  issued  monthly  or  quarterly,  and  devoted  excuusively  to  tlie 
History.  Diacussion,  and  Statistics  of  Systems,  Institutions  and  Methods  of  Educar 
tion  in  oifPerent  countries."  This  plan  ne  has  carried  out  on  a  grand  scale,  and  we 
now  have  his  "  American  Journal  of  Education  "  in  24  volumes  of  seven  or  ei^t 
hundred  pages  each.  An  index  to  the  whole  work  will  be  published  shortly,  and 
the  title  might  then  very  fitiy  be  changed  to  Bamard^s  OyctopoBdia  of  Education, 

This  great  work,  however,  can  never  oe  generally  accessible  to  the  majority  of 
students.  The  price  alone  (£20)  must  exclude  it  from  private  libraries.  But  it  may 
be  consulted  at  public  libraries,  at  the  British  Museum  e.  g.,  and  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  it  is  a  mine  which  may  be  very  profitably  worked  by  the  editors  of  Educa- 
tional  Journals  in  this  country. 

But  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  "American 
Journal"  in  order  to  get  particular  papers  in  it  Dr.  Barnard  has  lately  issued  a 
great  number  of  theeepapers  as  separate  publications.  To  show  what  stores  of  liter- 
ature already  exist  in  English  we  publish  uie  list  (OOOtities)  at  the  end  of  this  number. 

Prop.  Hodgson,  Edinburgh  University,  one  of  the  most  practical  and  vigorons 
educators  of  the  age,  in  an  Address  before  The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  in 
September,  1875»  spoke  of  the  want  of  a  History  of  Education  in  the  l^JwgHQh  l^m. 
guage,  but  in  a  prefatory  note  to  the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  Address  adds : 

Since  this  Address  was  printed,  my  friend  Mr.  Quick  has  called  my  attention  to 
Dr.  Barnard's  ^mmoan  Journal  of  Education^  which  really  contains,  thoufffa  not  in 
continuous  form,  a  history,  and,  it  may  be  said,  an  encydopeedia  of  eaucation. 
Papers  extracted  from  it,  to  the  numbea*  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  may  now  be  pur- 
chased separately.  A  list  of  these  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of 
Education  for  July  last  [Dr.  BaniardLit  is  understood,  will  in  1876-7  issue  a  con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  History  of  Education,  more  ooim>lete  so  far  as  British 
and  American  Systems  and  Institutions  are  concerned  than  KEiumer,  Frits,  Schmid, 
or  Falmer.l 
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Tbb  Amrbicak  Joubhal  or  Bduoatide^— from  1856  to  1873— comprifles  24  Volumes 
(30,000  octayo  pages),  with  800  wood-cuts  of  structures  for  educational  purposes 
1 125  portraits  of  eminent  educators  and  teachers.    Price.  $120  in  doth;  $1^  in 
'        '    '"'  gle  Vohune  in  doth  $5.00,  in  half  goat  $5.50. 
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three  volumes  of  at.  least  800  pages  each — and  will  be  devoted  to  the  completion  (as 
far  as  practicaUe)  of  sabjeou  presented  in  tbe  previous  Series,  and  a  HistoriocU 
Survev  of  National  Systems,  JnstitMtiona,  and  Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  light 
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I.  ICATBRIAL  FOR  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  SCHOOI^  193-266 

I.  Noah  Wxbrxr— Statb  of  Lkabniko,  1789-1805.          -  -  198 

TL  Hbhst  K.  OuYVt— Boston  SoHooiiB  about  1800,         -  -  209 

m.  Bnnjamin  BiTJiiiffAN— Home  and  School  Tbainino,     -  -  225 

SdBNCB  IN  TALN  COLLEGE,  1801-1850,       -  -  -  -  280 

n.  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  257-292 

L  Religious  and  Teaching  Obdebs  and  Congbeoations,  -  257 

Monastic  nrsTrrunoNs—nuLB  of  st.  benedict,         -  -  257 

Influence  on  modebn  civilization,      -         -         •  -  266 

Glabtonbuby  abbet— past  and  fbesent,        -         -  -  278 
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His  own  Teachsbs  and  Tbaining,        -         -  -  805 

n.  Mabquis  of  Pombal,  ...         *  .819 

Educational  befobms  in  pobtugal,    -         -  -         -823 

V.  SCHOOL  FUNISHMENTS-HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED,  825-836 
L  Hebbew—Gbeek— Roman— Gebman,  -  .  -  -  825 
n.  England— Scotland,         - 881 

VI.  REMINISCENCES  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE,  -  -  -      337-358 

l  Engubh  Public  Schoclb^ 887 

Hk  quinct— capel  lofft— lamb— cqlebidge,  .         -         -  8^ 

COWPEB — ^HUGHES — ^LOBD  ELDON,  -----  851 

n.  Swiss  Schools— An  Engobh  Stddent  at  Hofwtl,    -         -  369 

AUTOBIOORAPHICAL  SXETGH  OF  BOBEBT  DALE  OWEN.    -  -  369 
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July,  1876. 

I.  ENGLISH  HOMB  LIFE  Ain)  EDUCATION,           -          -  80(MQ8 

Eyerlyn  Faxilt— Mbs.  Elxzabbth  Sadudi  Walkeb,    -  -  809 
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Rules  for  the  Conduct  OF  Human  Life,  -         •  -431 

IV.  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  INSTRUCTION  Sc  MERCY,  433-464 

&T.  Vincent  De  Paul— Education  and  Ldewobk.         -  -  484 

Sisters  of  Charity— Secular  Organization,      -         -  -  449 

V.  RECENT  ENGUSH  PEDAGOGY,         ....  465^560 

L  Payne— Science  of  Education,    -         -         -         -  -  465 

n.  Hodgson— Studies  belonging  to  this  Age,      -         •  -  473 
HL  Donaldson— Science  OF  Education— Blkmentary  Schools,  481 

lY.  Calderwood— Teaching,  its  Ends  and  Means,          -  -  407 

V.  Jolly— University  Profbssorshifs  of  Education,    -  -  627 

VL  ToDHUNTER— Conflict  of  Studies,         -         -         -  -  529 
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Vm,  MULLBBr-OXFORD  LoCAL  EXAMINATIONS,              -             •  -  5S7 
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L  ENGLISH  fiLEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  ...       561-^44 

L  History  OF  Popular  Education  1888-1870.  By  Dr.  Rigg,  -  561 

n.  Elementary  School  Acts  of  1870,  1872,  1876,          -  -  581 

in.  Voluntary  System  and  Public  School  Boabd,      -  -  585 

IV.  London  School  Board— 1875.   By  Sm  Charles  ksed,  -  609 

Y.  Official  Report  of  Education  Department  for  1876,  -  625 
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HL  SUPPLEMENTARY  8CH00M- FRANCE,  -  -  -      649-656 

IV.  REFORBIATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS,  •      657-688 
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I.  Relioioub  Orders  and  Congregations  of  Women,  -         -  689 
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m.  HoNORA  Nagle  and  the  Presentation  Nunb,  -         -  705 
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vn.  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  IRELAND,  -  -  -      737-768 
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THE  POBT  ROYALISTS  AND  THEIR  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

1646. 


The  Port  Royalists,  as  educators  by  pen  and  practice,  as 
originators  of  methods,  and  authors  of  school  books  which  modified 
the  prevailing  ideas  and  instrumentalities  of  instruction  not  only  in 
France  but  in  other  countries,  consisted  of  men  of  great  talents,  pro- 
found learning,  and  ardent  devotion,  who  were  leaders  in  the  reli- 
gious controversies  of  their  age,  and  in  a  house  belonging  to  a 
Cistercian  Convent  (founded  in  1204,  by  Matilda,  daughter  of  a 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Montmorency,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Versailles),  to 
which  they  had  retired  for  prayer,  meditation,  and  devout  living, 
opened  a  school,  in  which  were  anticipated  much  of  the  organization 
and  methods  of  modem  pedagogy.  Of  these  men,  the  most  promi- 
nent in  the  school  work  and  ideas  were  Antoine  Arnauld,  Pierre 
Nicole,  Blaise  Pascal,  and  Lemaistre  de  Sacy. 

Antoine  Arnauld,  the  youngest  son  of  the  eminent  lawyer  of 
the  same  name,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1612.  He  studied  the 
humanities  (Latin  and  Greek  languages)  in  the  college  of  Calis,  and 
began  his  preparation  for  the  bar;  but  his  dislike  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion was  such  that  his  mother  prevailed  in  diverting  liis  studies  to 
divinity,  for  the  service  of  the  church.  Entering  the  Sorbonne,  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Lescot,  the  confessor  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chartres.  He  was  admitted  bachelor  in  1636, 
and  received  his  doctor's  cap  in  1640.  While  a  student  in  the  Sor- 
bonne he  read  with  admiration  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
was  prepared  to  receive  with  favor,  in  1640,  the  posthumous  publica* 
tion  of  Jansenius,  Professor  of  Louvmn  and  bishop  of  Ypes,  entitled 
Augusttnits.  This  treatise  embodied  the  authors'  teaching  at  Lou- 
vain,  where  Augustine  was  held  in  the  highest  authority,  and  laid 
down  with  Calvinistic  rigor  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the 
depravity  of  the  world,  against  the  Pelagian  views  of  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  as  set  forth  by  Molina,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
treatise  was  condemned  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  1641,  and  in  its 
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defense  Arnauld  publishel  several  pamphlets,  which  involved  him 
in  controversies  and  persecutions  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

In  1646  he  became  spiritual  director  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal 
des  Champs  (so  designated  to  distinguish  it  from  the  original  Con- 
vent near  Versailles  and  the  new  house  erected  in  Paris  in  1622),  of 
which  his  sister,  Marie  Jaqueline  Ang^lique  Arnauld  was  abbess. 
Here,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  farm  building  called  Les  Granges^ 
he  shared  the  original  austerities  of  the  order  which  the  new  abbess 
had  revived,  and  was  joined  by  a  number  of  friends  who  sought  rest, 
;  moderation,  and  the  practice  of  ascetic  piety,  and  were  known  as 
Messieurs  du  Port  RoyaL  Among  them  was  his  brother  Lancelot 
and  a  son  of  his  eldest  sister,  Issac  le  Maistre  de  Sacy,  Blaise  Pas- 
cal, and  Pierre  Nicole.  Of  this  society  Jean  Racine  says  :  "  There 
has  never  existed  an  asylum  where  innocence  and  piety  were  better 
protected,  and  where  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  more  truly 
taught.'' 

PiERRB  NicoLB,  who  WQS  ProfessoF  of  Belles-Let tres  in  the  schools  of  Port 
Royal  from  1655  to  1658,  was  bom  at  Chartres  in  1625.  lie  was  colaborer 
with  Arnauld  in  his  religious  controTersiee,  and  shared  his  exile  in  the  Nether- 
'  lands  in  1679.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  composition  of  the  'Tort 
Royal  Logic  "  in  reputation,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  being  entitled  to  its 
joint  authorship — the  design  and  special  elaboration  of  which  belongs  to  Arnauld 
to  his  gentle  nature,  and  kindly  and  artistic  taste  belongs  much  of  the  milder 
discipline  and  literary  features  of  the  schools  of  Port  Royal.  He  would  have 
retired  from  the  controversies  of  the  period  to  rest.  "  Rest!**  said  Arnauld,  the 
indefatigable,  "  have  we  not  all  eternity  to  rest  in !" 

Blaise  Pascal,  born  at  Clerment  in  Auvei^ne,  in  1623,  and  died  in  1662, 
at  the  age  of  39,  with  a  reputation  for  genius,  particularly  in  the  mathematics 
and  physical  sciences,  and  for  subtilty  as  well  as  clearness  in  reasoning  on 
religious  topics,  and  in  his  use  of  the  French  language,  not  surpassed  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  pen  is  recognized  in  the  "  Port  Royal  Logic,"  particu- 
lary  in  the  fourth  part,  and  in  chapter  iii.,  on  the  method  of  the  geometer  in 
part  I.  His  piety  overcame  his  devotion  to  science  and  philosophy,  and  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  devoted,  in  his  rctiroment  from  society  to  prayer 
and  meditation,  on  a  great  work  on  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
from  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  human  nature.  Only  fragments  of  those 
meditations  were  committed  to  paper,  and  published  after  his  death.  The 
scientific  genius  and  ascetic  piety  of  Pascal  were  impressed  on  the  organization, 
teaching,  and  exercises  of  the  Port  Royal  schools. 

Issac  Le  Maistre  de  Sact  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1612,  and  educated  for 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  sympathizing  with  Arnauld  in  the  Janscnsian  con- 
troversy, retired  with  him  to  the  social  community  of  Port  Royal,  shared  in  the 
teaching  work  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  the  persecutions,  which  placed  him  in 
the  Bastile  in  1666,  where,  in  the  three  years  of  his  confinement,  he  made  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  French  language.  He  assisted  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  grammar  used  in  the  school. 
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Under  the  onassuming  designation  of  petiies  icoles,  the  Port  Royal 
Schools  were  begun  at  Paris  by  Saint  Cyran,  about  1G46,  under  the 
direction  of  Walon  yon  Beaapries,  assisted  by  Lancelot,  Nicole, 
Guyot  and  Constel,  to  each  of  which  six  pupils  were  assigned,  form- 
ing four  classes.  These  pupils  were  children  belonging  to  the 
fiunilles  of  the  Amaulds  and  their  friends.  In  the  persecutions 
which  followed  the  Jansenian  controversy,  which  raged  in  1649,  the 
teachers  and  the  children  took  refuge  in  Port  Royal  des  Champs. 

The  ideal  aimed  at  in  the  Port  Royal  Schools  was  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  a  convent,  a  home,  and  a  school — piety,  manners,  and 
learning.  The  number  of  pupils  in  "  the  little  schools  "  was  limited 
to  twenty,  the  oldest  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  classified  into 
groups  of  five,  each  under  a  learned,  skilful,  and  earnest  teacher, 
with  a  discipline  resting  on  the  religious  views  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
a  school  code  whose  law  was  love — '^  speaking  little,  bearing  much, 
and  praying  more,"  "patience  and  silence,"  "a  reverence  for  the 
innocence  of  the  child,  watchfulness  against  the  danger  of  falling,  and 
invocation  for  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit"  The  intercourse  of 
teachers  and  pupils  was  regulated  by  reciprocal  respect  and  affec- 
tion, and  the  power  of  example,  the  unconscious  infiuence  of  voice 
and  manner  was  recognized  in  and  out  of  the  schoolroom.  A  pro- 
gramme of  studies  was  drawn  'up  by  Amauld,  extending  from  the 
training  of  the  senses  by  observation,  to  the  highest  science,  and  a 
series  of  text-books  for  the  several  classes,  lower  and  higher,  was 
projected,  which,  so  far  as  executed,  to  the  number  of  twenty — all  in 
the  French  language,  were  immensely  in  advance  of  any  then  in  use. 

The  "  Port  Royal  Logic,  or  Art  of  Thinking,"  is  mainly  the  work  of  Arnaald 
assisted  by  Nicole,  who  was  the  author  of  the  dissertations,  and  who  assisted 
largely  in  the  second  and  third  parts.  The  first  edition  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1662,  aQd  arose  out  of  the  conversation  of  the  friends  in  the  retirement  of 
Port  Royal,  on  matters  pertaining  to  philosophy,  and  to  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject,  which  occupi^  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  schools.  It 
passed  to  a  second  edition  in  1664,  a  third  in  1668,  a  fourth  in  1674,  with  large 
additions,  and  a  fifth  in  1683.  This  edition  contains  several  chapters  from 
Arnauld's  General  Grammar.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  difierent  hands, 
one  as  early  as  1666,  and  the  fourth  edition  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  the 
Elzevir  collection,  in  1678.  It  appeared  at  Madrid,  translated  into  Spanish,  in 
1759,  and  about  the  same  time  in  the  Italian  Iknguage.  It  had  previously 
appeared  in  an  English  translation  as  early  as  1685,  and  a  later  edition  by  John 
Ozell  in  1716,  and  in  1723.  The  best  edition  in  our  language  was  issued  in 
Edinburgh,  by  Sutherland  and  Knox,  with  valuable  notes,  and  an  introduction 
and  appendix  by  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes.  To  the  "  Port  Royal  Lo^c  "  Prof. 
Baynes  attnLbutes  the  first  and  best  exposition  of  the  true  nature  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  as  two  parts  of  the  same  method— the  former  being  adapted  for 
seeking  out  truth,  and  the  latter  for  teaching  it  when  found. 

[Since  the  above  paragraphs  were  written,  we  have  consulted  Beard's  Port 
RoYAir—^  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Rdigion  and  Literature  in  France.  2 
vols.:  London:  Williams  and  Norgate,  1873.  The  chapter  on  Schools  is  so 
satiafactoiy  that  we  transfer  a  large  portion  of  it  to  our  columns.] 
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St.  Ctsak,  so  called  from  his  Abbey,  was  born  {Jean  du  Vergter  de  Hau- 
ratme)  at  Bajoxme  in  1&81,  of  a  family  which  had  made  itself  of  social  consider- 
ation by  trade*  He  was  educated  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  at  Loavain,  where  his 
thesis  in  Scholastic  Theology  won  the  warm  commendation  of  Lipsius.  At 
Louvain  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cornelius  Jansenius,  which  ripened  at 
Paris  into  a  friendship  that  decided  the  life  work  of  both.  They  both,  in  1611, 
retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bayonne,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
St.  Augustine's  works.  The  Bishop  of  Bayonne  was  so  much  pleased  with  both 
that  in  1615,  to  De  Uauranne  he  gave  a  danonzy  in  his  cathedral,  and  to  Jan- 
senius  the  principalship  of  a  projected  college.  The  elevation  of  the  prelate  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Tours  interrupted  his  plans,  and  in  1617  Jansenius  returned 
to  Louvain,  and  De  Hauranne  betook  himself  to  Poicters,  where  he  was  placed 
by  the  bishop  of  that  city  over  the  Abbey  of  St  Cyran,  by  which  name  he  was 
afterwards  known.  At  Poicters  St.  Cyran  became  acquainted  with  the  elder 
brother  of  the  Amaulds.  Out  of  this  triple  stranded  friendship  grew,  possibly, 
the  complications  of  the  Port  Royalists  with  Jansenism — the  views  of  christian 
doctrine  embodied  in  "Augustinus"  the  famous  work  to  which  Jansenius  devoted 
his  life,  having  been  the  fruit  of  his  studies  at  Bayonne,  matured  during  his 
principalship  of  a  new  college  and  his  professorship  of  theology  at  Louvain,  and 
not  published  till  after  his  death.  Cyran  declined  five  several  offers  of  the 
episcopate,  and  continued  quietly  his  studies,  working  with  Berulle,  the  first 
General  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  France,  and  with  Vincent  de 
Paul,  the  founder  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Mercy.  He  became  involved  in  contro- 
versies with  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  consequence  of  exposing,  in  1626,  the  liter- 
ary pretensions  of  a  member  of  the  order,  in  a  work  on  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity ;  and  in  16S5  by  the  publication  of  Petrus  Awrdiua,  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  While  living  the  life  of  a  hermit  in 
France,  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  he  was  creating,  by  two  engines  of  influence, 
education  and  confession,  a  retinue  of  followers  who 'revered  him  as  a  father. 
He  undertook  the  education  of  his  nephews,  and  was  accustomed  to  select  such 
children  of  his  friends  as  he  hoped  might  not  disappoint  his  expectations,  and 
either  send  them  to  his  Abbey  of  St.  Cyran  to  be  treated  according  to  his 
peculiar  views,  or  to  employ  in  the  task  of  tuition,  under  his  own  eye,  such  of 
his  disciples  as  he  found  most  qualified  by  nature  for  it.  This  practice  was  the 
origin  of  the  schools  of  Port  Royal ;  and  in  St.  Cyran's  views  of  the  depravity 
of  human  nature,  the  abounding  grace  of  God,  the  necessity  of  good  works  as 
well  as  of  continual  penitence  and  prayer,  originated  the  society  of  Port  Royal. 
Bound  by  no  monastic  vows,  but  following  a  rule  of  life  of  almost  original  Ben- 
edictine strictness,  the  eminent  men  who  accepted  the  views  of  St.  Cyran,  retired 
to  the  abandoned  tenement  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  the  Nuns  of  Port 
Royal,  for  the  simplest  diet,  frequent  and  prolonged  devotions  beginning  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  manual  labor,  silent  contemplation,  and  studies 
for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  Accepting  the  theological  views  of 
Augustine,  as  interpreted  by  Jansen  and  St.  Cyran,  they  defended  the  same  by 
pen  and  voice,  and  for  this  offence  St.  Cyran  was  confined  in  the  gloomy  for- 
tress of  Yincennes,  one  of  his  followers  died  in  the  Bastile,  and  Anauld  and 
others  fied  for  safety  to  Holland.  The  society  was  broken  up,  its  members 
scattered,  the  Nuns  of  Port  Royal  who  accepted  the  same  doctrines  and  held 
them  as  advisers,  were  driven  from  one  house  to  another,  all  accessions  to  their 
number  forUdden,  until  both  the  modem  lay  society  and  the  andent  zeligioiui 
house  were  utterly  destroyed— the  victims  of  religions  intolerance. 
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THB  SCHOOLS  OF  FOBT  BOYAL. 

The  Scfaools  of  Port  Royal— <^eir  aims  and  methods  originated  in  St  Cynm's 
cbarscter:  the  half  tender,  half  reverent  emotion  with  which  ha  regarded  those 
in  whom  the  original  corruption  of  human  nature  had  been  newly  washed 
away  by  baptism,  and  who,  by  watchfulness  and  prayer,  might  still  ba  kept 
in  a  state  of  grace.  *Thas  M.  de  8t  Cynm,*  says  Lancelot,  *  always  mani- 
fested to  <dilldren  a  kindness  which  amounted  to  a  species  of  respect,  that  in 
thexn  he  might  honor  innocence,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  which  dwells  with  k. 
He  was  wont  to  bless  them,  and  to  make  the  sign  of  the  croes  upon  t!ieir  fore- 
heads; and  when  they  were  old  enough,  he  always  said  to  them  some  good 
word  which  was,  as  it  were,  a  seed  of  truth  which  he  scattered  in  passing,  and 
in  God's  sight,  in  order  that,  in  His  good  time,  it  might  germinate.'  His 
maxims  of  education  were  characterized  by  the  some  deep  insight  into  human 
nature  as  his  use  of  confession.  *  He  usually  reduced  all  that  ought  to  be  done 
with  children  to  theso  throe  things:  to  speak  little,  to  bear  much,  to  pray  still 
more.'  The  teacher  was  to  work  more  by  the  silent  forces  of  love  and  ex- 
ample than  by  precept.  To  gain  the  affection  of  children  it  was  worth  while 
even  to  share  in  their  amusements;  the  grave  and  austere  St.  Cyran  liod  been 
known  to  play  at  ball  with  little  ones  of  seven  years  old.  P  onishment,  espe- 
cially corporal  punishment,  was  to  be  used  only  in  the  last  resort,  when 
patdeDce  and  expostulation  and  all  gentler  means  had  failed;  and  oven  then 
not  without  fervent  prayer.  *To  punish  without  previous  prayer,*  he  said, 
*was  to  act  like  the  Jews,  and  to  forget  that  everything  depended  upon  the 
blessmg  of  God,  and  upon  His  grace,  which  we  must  try  to  draw  down  upon 
them  by  our  patience.'  But  while  prayer  was  the  teacher's  strength,  he  was 
to  avoid  the  error  of  instilling  into  the  children's  minds  religious  ideas  and 
emotions  beyond  their  je  irs.  St  Cyran  *  was  careful  to  give  the  caution  that, 
in  order  to  manage  children  well,  it  was  rather  necessary^  to  pray  than  to  cry, 
and  to  speak  more  of  them  to  Gkxl,  than  of  God  to  them;  for  ho  did  not  ap- 
pcove  of  holding  long  religious  discourses  with  them,  or  of  wearying  them 
wiUi  instructions.'  He  thought  it  needful  to  regulate  in  the  minutest  particu- 
lars the  place  of  education,  that  the  children  might  have'  none  but  honorable 
and  pious  examples  before  their  eyes.  For  this  purpose  the  teacher  ought  to 
have  entire  control  over  his  pupils,  even  to  the  setting  aside,  for  a  time,  of 
parental  authority.  St  Cyran  himself  had  refused  on  this  ground  to  undertake 
the  education  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  And  he  anticipated  the 
method  of  more  modem  times  in  desiring  to  adapt  Ids  system  of  training  to 
the  different  iqititodes  of  scholars;  only  a  very  few,  he  thought,  were  worthy 
of  a  learned  education;  and  the  practice  of  conducting  all  through  the  same 
ooune  of  instruction  ended  in  incumbering  Church  and  State  with  a  crowd  of 
incompetent  servants. 

Hie  good  Lancelot,  in  relating  how  St  Cyran  thought  the  education  of  the 
yocmgan  'employment  worthy  of  angels,'  *  in  which  he  would  have  delighted 
to  pass  his  whole  life,'  seems,  though  a  teacher  himself,  to  think  that  some 
apology  is  needed  to  save  his  master's  dignity,  and  cites  a  list  of  Fathers  of 
&e  Church  who  do  not  disdaui  this  labor.  St  Cyran  hod  no  such  thoughts 
for  himself ;  during  all  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the  training  of  Lt^^le  children 
occopied  a  lai^ge  part  of  his  time  and  care;  one  after  another,  Singlin,  Lance- 
lot, Lo  Maitre,  Be  Barcos,  were  engaged  by  him  in  this  employment  Ho  had 
a  scheme  for  building  a  school,  in  which  six  chosen  children  should  be  educated 
under  the  care  of  a  priest  and  a  shigle  master  to  teach  Latin.  This  was 
neoessarily  abandoned  when  he  was  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  and  two 
thonaand  livrcs,  which  he  had  set  aside  for  the  pmpose,  were  given  to  the  poor. 
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But  his  interest  in  teaching  was  not  on  that  acooont  intermitted.  He  manured 
during  this  period  to  send  saveral  children  to  his  abbey  of  St.  Cyran  to  be 
honestly  and  piously  brought  up,  and  to  persuade  some  of  thoso  disciples  to 
whom  his  will  was  Uw  ta  take  charge  of  others.  Ha  fancied  that  ho  should 
like  to  undertak3  the  bringhig  up  of  chUdron  from  their  earUest  infancy;  to 
send  to  tho  frontier  for  some  littlo  ones,  orphaned  by  tha  fortune  of  -war, 
whom  ho  might  establish  honorably  in  life,  and  whoso  prayers,  as  one  who  had 
stood  in  a  father's  place,  he  might  enjoy.  While  ho  was  at  Vincennes,  ho 
adopted  the  son  of  a  poor  widow;  kept  the  child  in  his  room  untQ  the  iU-temper 
of  tho  governor's  wife  compelled  him  to  sand  him  away,  and  then  provided  a 
home  for  him  at  St.  Cyran.  The  boy  turned  out  badly;  defied  the  efforts  of 
all  his  teachers,  and  at  last  became  a  hardened  thiet  But  as  long  as  St.  Cyran 
lived,  he  never  gave  Mm  up.  During  the  few  months  between  his  release  and 
his  death,  he  saw  him  every  day.  No  occupation,  not  even  his  great  wori: 
against  tho  Calvinists,  was  suffered  to  interfere  with  this;  *he  would  leave 
everything,'  says  Lancelot,  *  to  say  some  good  word  to  him,  or  to  try  to  bring 
him  back  to  God.' 

We  have  already  seen  that  as  early  as  1637  Smglin  had  been  persuaded  by 
St.  Cyran  to  take  charge  of  two  or  three  children;  and  had  retired  with  them 
for  a  time  to  the  then  deserted  valley  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs.    When  he 
was  recalled  to  make  one  of  the  littlo  community  which  gathered  abont  Le 
Maitro  in  the  court-yard  of  Port  Royal  do  Paris,  tho  work  of  education  was 
not  intermitted.    We  find  recorded  the  names  of  several  children,  who  at  this 
time  engaged  the  attention  of  Lancelot  and  Le  Maltre,  and  who,  at  St.  Cyran's 
imprisonment,  followed  their  masters  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs.    When  after 
the  visit  of  Laubardemont  they  were  driven  from  this  resting-place,  it  was 
with  the  parents  of  one  of  their  pupils  at  Pert^  Milon  that  the  little  company 
found  an  asylum.    After  their  return  to  Port  Royal  at  the  end  of  1639,  Lo 
Maitre  occupied  himself  in  teaching  two  children,  one  a  younger  son  of 
M.  d'Andilly,  the  other  of  Madame  de  St.  Ange,  a  task  which  he  had  under- 
taken in  compliance  with  St.  Cyran's  wish.    Little  by  little  some  of  the  other 
solitaries  who  appear  to  have  possessed  an  aptitude  for  the  work,  joined  in  it; 
and  pupils  were  not  wanting.    Jn  1643,  M.  Thomas  du  Foss^  a  gentleman  of 
Rouen,  brought  three  of  his  sons  to  Port  Royal  and  placed  them  in  the  handj 
of  a  M.  Selles,  who  cared  for  their  intellectual  training,  and  of  M.  de  Bu^le. 
who  watched  over  their  religious  and  moral  education.    But  still  no  regular 
systam  of  teaching  had  been  devised;  and  there  was  no  organization  of  school 
or  college.    The  youngest  of  the  three  Du  Foss^  who  maintained  throughout 
his  life  a  close  connection  with  Port  Royal,  has  left  us  an  interesting  account 
of  the  instruction  which  he  received.    *In  regard,'  he  says,  *to  the  instrj> 
tions  which  they  gave  us  in  matters  of  faith  and  piety,  they  were  ossuredlj 
very  different  from  those  which  some  evil-intentioned  and  misinformed  i>er- 
sons  have  published  to  the  world.    Our  catechism  was  that  which  is  entlllci 
*Th6olojie  FamilUre^^  printed  with  the  royal  privilege  and  the  approbation 
of  learned  msn.    They  explained  to  us  the  principal  articles  of  faith  in  a  way 
that  was  s'mple  and  adapted  to  our  capacity.    They  inspired  into  us  above  all 
things,  tbe  f  aar  of  Gkxi,  the  avoidance  of  sin,  and  a  very  great  horror  of  fais> 
hood.    Thus  I  p^Ti  say  that  I  have  never  known  persons  who  ware  moro  sincere, 
Lid  with  whom  it  was  necessary  to  live  with  a  more  open  hocut.    For  they 
were  enemies  to  every  kind  of  concealment,  and  had  deeply  graven  upon 
their  hearts  that  declaration  of  Scripture  which  joins  in  the  burning  kikc  of 
fire  and  sulphur  all  liars  with  wretches  and  murderers. 

*  As  to  liie  statement  which  has  been  set  abroad  that  they  taught  us  in  the 
"  littlo  schools  of  Port  Royal,"  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  dio  for  oU  ma2i!±ii; 
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ttwt  Grod  was  not  wining  that  all  men  should  be  saved;  that  the  command- 
naentB  were  impossible  of  folfllm^it,  and  other  things  of  that  nature;  I  should 
be  to  Uame  if  I  did  not  bear  witness  to  their  entire  falsehood.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ever  even  heard  this  kind  of  proposition  spoken  of  during  the  whole  of 
my  Btodifis;  except  once,  when  a  foolish  and  insolent  almanac  appeared  in 
"RftTM^  in  which  they  were  alluded  to,  or  when  the  Ck>nstitution  of  Innocqnt 
X.,  which  condemxied  the  Five  Propositions,  was  published  in  the  Church. 
Those  who  imagine  that  these  gentlemen  had  a  plan  for  establishing  a  new 
doctrine,  and  that  they  kept  schools  with  the  view  of  instilling  their  opinions 
into  those  who  were  there  taught,  are  very  ignorant  of  their  true  character. 
Nerver  were  children  brought  up  in  greater  simplicity  than  we,  and  those  who 
came  after  us.  Nowhere  were  these  theological  matters  less  spoken  of  than  in  - 
our  schools;  and  I  dare  assert,  without  fei^  of  being  contradicted  by  any  of 
my  schoolfellows  who  are  still  living,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
world,  that  we  knew  much  less  about  them  than  most  of  those  who  came  from 
Hie  pdblic  colleges  of  Paris.' 

The  schools  early  felt  the  shock  of  the  troubles  of  Port  Boyal;  for  in  1644, 
while  the  Jesuits  were  expending  their  first  rage  on  the  'Book  of  Frequent 
Cbmmunion,'  it  was  thought  well  to  send  the  children  to  Le  Ch^nai,  a  house 
near  Versailles,  which  then  belonged  to  M.  le  Pelletier  des  Touches,  one  of  St. 
Cyran^s  penitentB,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  a  life,  which  stretched  even 
into  the.  eighteenth  century,  a  faithful  friend  of  Port  Royal.  -  The  storm 
passed  away,  and  the  scholars  returned  to  Fort  Boyal  only  to  be  transferred 
in  1^6  to  Paris.  The  work  increased  upon  the  teachers'  hands  as  well  as  their 
own  capacity  for  performing  it;  many  of  their  friends  in  the  world  eagerly 
desired  the  benefit  of  such  teaching  for  their  children,  and  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  years  had  gradually  grown  into  a  system  of  education. 
The  School  in  Bue  SL  Dominique.  ^ 

M.  Lambert  ofiFered  them  a  house  in  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  Hue  St.  Dominique 
d'Enfer,  not  far  from  Port  Hoyal  do  Paris,  where  for  the  first  time  a  regularly 
organized  school  was  opened.  There  were  four  masters,  MM.  Lancelot,  Nicole, 
Oayot,  and  Coustel,  each  of  whom  presided  over  a  room  which  contained  six 
sdbolarsL  M.  Walon  de  Beaupuis,  an  excellent  ecclesiastic,  superintended  the 
whola  Every  Sunday  the  boys  attended  vespers  in  the  convent  chapel,  and 
heard  Singlin's  sermon.  Those  whose  parents  were  able  to  afford  it,  pcud  an 
annual  sum  of  400  Uvres;  which  was  augmented  by  a  fourth,  on  account  of 
the  daamesB  of  provisions,  during  the  war  of  the  Fronde.  Some,  however, 
received  a  £;Tatuitous  education. 

The  establishmont  was  sufficiently  obscure  and  humble  to  escape  any  but 
very  watchful  eyes  of  suspicion.  Even  the  name  by  which  it  was  known,' 
'Les  petites  ^ooles  de  Port  Royal,'  seemed  to  disdain  any  rivalry  with  existing 
colleges;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  training  given  was  sufficiently 
complete  to  render  a  recourse  to  the  latter  unnecessary.  But  Port  Royal  had 
already  for  some  years  been  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
not  likely  to  see  with  equanimity  this  invasion  of  what  they  regarded  as  their 
peculiar  provinoei  In  February,  1648,  La  M^re  Ang61ique  writes  to  the  Queen 
of  Poland  that  it  was  currently  reported  that  the  children  in  the  Rue  St 
Dominique  formed  a  religious  order;  that  they  observed  a  monastic  seclusion; 
wore  a  uniform  dress;  had  a  chapel  of  their  own;  and  were  called  the  *  Little 
Brethren  of  Grace.'  And  indeed  a  commissary  of  police  made  a  sudden  in- 
spection of  the  schools  at  this  time,  with  no  immediate  results  that  we  hear  ot 
A  change,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  visit,  was  again  made  about  the 
ysar  1650.    Du  Foss^,  with  one  or  two  companions,  was  sent  under  the  care  of 
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a  M.  le  F^TTe,  to  Magny;  and  thence,  after  about  siz  monthfl,  to  Port  Royal, 
'not,  however,  to  the  Abbey  as  before,  but  to  a  farm  which  is  upon  the  hill, 
called  Les  (Granges.*  OtherB  were  sent  to  the  Ch&teau  des  Trouz,  near  Chev- 
reuse,  the  house  of  M.  de  Bagnob;  and  others  to  Le  Ch^nai,  now  the  seat  of 
M.  de  Bemi^res.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  confident  accuracy  of  all  these 
chaoges;  but  the  year  1653  maybe  fixed  as  that  of  the  final  and  total  removal 
of  the  schools  from  Paris. 

This  division  of  the  schools  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  attract  less  notice  than  the  whole,  was  doubtless  a  measure  of 
precaution.  The  establishments  at  Le  Chdnai  and  Les  Troux,  assumed  almost 
a  private  character;  at  the  first  the  children  of  M.  de  Bemi^res,  at  the  second 
those  of  M.  de  Bagnols,  were  bein^  educated  in  their  father's  house;  and  to 
associate  with  them  one  or  two  coujpanions  of  their  own  age  could  hardly  be 
accounted  a  crime  against  Church  or  Stata  But  the  respite  thus  obtained  was 
brief.  At  the  beginning  of  1656  the  condemnation  of  Antoine  Amauld  by  the 
Sortx>nue  had  crowned  the  tritimph  of  the  Jesuits;  and  the  Pope  had  requested 
the  king  to  disperse  the  hermit  community  of  Port  Royal.  A  letter  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  Queen-mother's  household  to  D'Andilly,  warned  him  of  the 
approaching  danger;  and  after  a  vain  remonstrance,  the  schools  at  Les 
Granges  were  broken  up^  and  the  children,  fifteen  in  number,  restored  to  their 
friends.  When,  therefore,  the  Lieutenant  Civil  M.  d'Aubrai  appeared  at 
Port  Royal  dc;S  Champa  on  the  SOth  of  March,  he  found  the  buildings  deserted 
except  by  two  disguised  priests,  who  successfully  played  the  part  of  hard- 
working farm  laborert.  From  lies  Granges  he  went  the  same  night  to  Les 
TrcuT.  Here  he  found  the  three  children  of  M.  de  Bagnols  with  only  three 
Or  four  companions,  boys  of  good  family,  but  unable  to  pay  for  the  education 
which  they  owed  to  the  charity  of  their  host  Next  day  at  Le  ChSnai,  he 
met  with  a  larger  household;  above  tw^ty  children  inhabited  a  wing  of  the 
mansion,  where  their  studies  were  superintended  by  M.  de  Bcaupuis.  And 
although  all  was  smooth  and  fair-seeming,  though  the  Lieutenant  Civil  and  his 
companions  were  full  of  compliments,  the  schools  received  a  shock  from  this 
visit  from  which  they  never  recovered.  Parents  began  to  ask  themselves  whether 
it  was  worth  while,  even  for  the  sake  of  a  good  and  cheap  education,  to  confide 
their  children  to  men  upon  whom  the  shadow  of  royal  displeasure  so  mani- 
festly rested.  The  school  at  Les  Granges  docs  not  seem  to  have  reassembled. 
Those  at  Le  Chdnai  and  Les  Troux  maint^ned  a  feeble  existence  till  March 
10th,  1660,  when  M.  d'Aubral  returned,  and  on  the  part  of  the  king  com- 
manded their  instant  dispersicm.  M.  de  Bemi^res  was  first  forbidden  to  lend 
his  house  for  such  a  purpose,  and  then  exiled  to  Issoudun  in  Berri,  where  he 
died  in  1662.  M.  de  Bagnols  was  already  dead,  and  the  care  of  his  orphan 
children  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  to  which  he  had  committed  it,  and  en- 
trusted to  a  relative  who  was  supposed  to  be  free  from  the  taint  of  Jansenism. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  reconstruct  the  schools  after  the  Peace  of  the  Church. 

In  this  chequered  existence  of  tome  twenty  years'  duration,  the  schools  of 
Port  Royal  developed  a  system  of  education  singularly  in  advance  of  the  ago, 
and  produced  Tnannnig  of  instruction,  some  of  which  are  not  obsolete  even  yet. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils 
who  were  being  trained  at  any  given  time.  The  schools  were  never,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  public;  the  parents  of  the  scholars  were  all  friends  of 
Port  Royal,  and  any  boy  of  doubtful  or  unpromising  disposition  was  at  once 
removed.  M.  St.  Beuve,  from  many  minute  indications,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  between  the  establishment  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  in  1646, 
and  the  final  suppression  in  1660,  the  number  at  one  time  never  exceeded 
fifty. 
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SCHOOL  METHODS  MND  HAKUALS. 

[The  theory  of  Port  Royal  teachers  had  its  root  in  the  Jaosenian  doctrine  of 
liie  £bI1  of  man.  Every  unfaaptiaged  child  was  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  example 
of  oorrapt  human  natore,  andT  even  the  grace  given  by  baptism  cannot  be 
made  efficadoos  in  the  temptations  of  the  world,  save  by  constant  vigilance 
and  prayer  on  ths  part  of  able  and  pious  teachers.  These  must  be  like  a 
special  Providence  to  resist  the  natural  inclinations  to  evil,  and  to  correct 
little  irregularities  before  they  become  habita  All  the  surroundings  of 
childTen—rtheir  teachers,  domestics,  the  walk  of  the  schoolroom,  and  their 
places  of  recreation,  should  facilitate  the  culture  of  the  soul  in  holiness— the 
fir^t  thing  in  this  system  of  education.  The  two  great  instruments  of  govern- 
ment were  love  and  prayer.  The  masters  were  gentle,  hopeful,  forbearing, 
and  never  used  authority  untempered  with  lova  The  mind  and  body  were 
not  forgotten— with  such  school  inspectors  as  Amanld,  such  masters  of  logic 
and  speech  as  Pascal  and  Le  Moltre,  the  subjects,  methods  and  manuals  were 
in  advance  of  the  age.  Out-door  games  of  skill  and  strength  were  encour- 
aged; billiards,  chess,  and  draughts  were  the  resources  of  a  wet  day.] 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of  improvement  intro- 
duced by  Port  Koyal  into  methods  of  education,  without  a  more  precise  knowl- 
edge of  other  schools  and  colleges  at  the  same  period  than  we  possess.  We 
are  to  some  extent  driven  to  conjecture  from  the  statements  of  the  Port  Roy- 
alist teachers  themselves,  the  points  in  which  they  differed  from  contemporary 
educators.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  latent  Protestantism,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  community,  the  power  to  deviate  from  established 
forms  of  thought  and  modes  of  action,  displayed  itself  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  tlio  management  of  the  schools.  They  began  from  the  principle  then 
heretical,  and  not  always  orthodox  how,  'that  children  ought  to  be  so  helped 
in  every  possible  way  as  to  make,  if  it  may  be,  study  more  pleasant  than  play 
and  amusement.'  So  the  old  plan  of  giving  to  consonants  names  whidi  did 
not  express  their  syllabic  value  was  abandoned,  and  a  method  adopted  in  its 
stead  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Pascal.  The  children  were 
allowed  to  pronounce  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  by  themselves,  the  consonants 
only  in  connection  with  these;  and  thus  the  difficulty  and  absurdity  of  com- 
pounding the  sound  bon  of  the  three  d'sm'milar  sounds  &^,  o,  enne,  were 
avoided.  Then— O  inoonoetvable  perversity  I^t  had  been  customary  to  teach 
little  children  to  read  in  Latin;  to  add  to  the  difficulties  which  encumber  the 
fint  attempt  to  translate  signs  into  sounds,  all  those  which  would  spring  from 
the  use  of  an  unknown  language.  Port  Royal  made  the  bold  innovation  of 
V-r^hmg  French  children  to  read  in  the  French  tongue;  and  not  only  so,  but 
went  to  the  ridiculous  excess  of  indulging  youthful  minds  with  reading  books, 
apt  to  engage  the  attention  and  to  spur  tiie  will  to  the  task.  Latin  grammars 
were  then  (ner  is  the  practice  yet  obsolete)  written  in  Latin;  and  the  pupils 
were  comx>elled  to  learn  the  rules  of  the  unknown  language  which  they  were 
about  to  study,  in  the  language  itself:  The  '  Nonvelle  MHhode  pour  apprendre 
facuement  et  enpeu  de  terns  la  Langvs  Latint^^  by  Lancelot,  better  known  as 
the  *P&rt  Royal  Latin  Grammar,^  was  written  in  French;  and  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  teach  a  dead  through  the  medium  of 
a  living  lang^uage.  In  other  schools,  even  young  beginners  were  exercised  in 
written  translatioin  only,  and  were  set  to  compose  themes  in  a  language  which 
th?v  very  imperfectly  understood;  at  Port  Royal  translation  was  vivd  voce; 
tho'teachcr's  voice,  manner,  comments,  helped  to  give  life  and  motion  to  the 
old  dzsslc  phrase,  and  to  infuse  a  warmth  of  thou^t  and  feeling  into  the  cold, 
dead  words.  French  were,  to  a  great  extent,  substituted  for  Latin  exercises  in 
oompoEition;  and  the  result,  we  are  told,  was  visible  in  that  gradual  emand- 
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pation  of  tho  modem  from  the  restraints  Of  the  ancient  tongae,  which  charac- 
torlzQs  tho  period  known  as  the  ago  of  Louis  XIV.  The  composition  of  Latin 
verso  was  imposed  only  upon  those  scholars  who  manifested  some  poetical 
faculty'';  to  otliers,  the  task  could  only  be  painful  and  productive  of  no  result. 
But  8  jmctimcs  it  was  thought  well  to  ezcrciBe  a  whole  class  in  this  way;  the 
subject  was  chosen  by  the  teacher,  and  each  of  the  scholars  was  at  liberty  to 
suggest  a  word,  a  phrase,  a  turn  of  expression,  as  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  might  prompt.  Idiomatio  translations  of  several  dassic  authors 
were  modo  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  which,  it  ia^  hardly  necessary  to  say,  were 
carefully  expurgated. 

The  study  of  tho  Greek  language  was  much  neglected  in  Franco  during  the 
sevcntcc.'ith  century,  and  the  labors  of  Fort  Roy&l  did  not  succeed  in  effecting 
more  tlian  a  temporary  revival.  The  Greek  Grammar,  which  was,  like  the 
Latin,  llie  production  of  Lancelot,  is,  as  aU  grammars  must  be,  to  somo  extent 
a  compilation  from  preceding  works,  but  differs  from  most  in  the  full  and 
modest  acknowledgment  of  its  obligations.  But  tho  credit  is  due  to  Lancelot 
of  having  perceived  that  the  Greek  is  much  more  similar  in  construction  and 
spirit  lo  any  modern  language  than  tho  Latin;  and  that  the  difficulties  which 
besot  tho  learner  lie  rather  in  the  copiousness  of  its  vocabulary  than  in  the 
intricacies  of  its  syntax.  He  discarded,  therefore,  the  hitherto  universally 
accepted  plan  of  approaching  tha  Greek  through  the  Latin ;  his  grammar  is 
wrii:tcn,  Ids  trcmslations  ere  n  a  le,  not  in  Latin  but  in  French.  A  less  suc- 
cessful book  was  a  *Jardin  des  Racines  OrecqueSj*  which  was  thrown  by 
Be  Ba^i  into  the  form  of  mnemonic  verses,  which  ore  often  as  barbarcno  as 
the  etymologies  which  they  contain  are  defective.  Yet  even  this  was  not 
without  its  merits,  as  no  French  and  Greek  dictionary  existed  at  that  time; 
and  tho  moaning  of  a  Greek  word  could  i)enetrate  into  the  student's  mind  only 
through  the  medium  of  an  inadequate  Latin  equivalent.  Perhaps  after  all, 
the  result  of  tho  Greek  learning  of  Port  Royal  is  most  visible  in  the  tragedies 
of  Eojcinc;  though  none  would  more  sincerely  have  lamented,  than  Lancelot 
and  Nicole,  that  the  same  learning  which  enalded  men  to  read  tho  ITew  Testa- 
ment in  the  original,  should  help  them  produce  such  profane  majtcrjjioccs  as 
Andromaqub  and  Iphig^nia 

The  grammars  which  I  have  olready  mentioned  were  accompanied  by  others 
from  tho  same  fertile  pen.  The  Latin  Grrjnmar  wos  first  published  in  1644, 
dedicated  to,  and  if  the  traditions  of  Port  Eoyal  may  be  trusted,  used  by,  the 
young  khig.  The  Greek  Grammar  did  not  appear  till  1655.  Both  of  these 
were  also  published  in  an  abridged  form.  An  Italian  and  a  Spanish  Granmiar 
on  tho  same  plan,  followed  In  16G0,  and  four  treatises  on  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  Poetry,  respectively,  in  16G3.  Besides  the  ^Garden  of  Greek 
Roots*  which  appeared  in  1S57,  and  many  volmnzs  of  translatioDS  from 
Phasdrua,  F'aitus,  Terence,  Virgil,  and  Cicero,  which  it  U  not  necessary  to 
specify  more  particularly,  a  selection  of  Epigrams  {Eptgrammatum  Dclcctus\ 
with  a  Latin  preface  by  Nicole,  was  printed  in  1659.  A  volumo  of  *  Elements 
of  Oeometry^*  by  Amauld,  which  had  been  long  used  in  manuscript,  was  first 
g^ven  to  the  world  in  1667,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Pascal,  when  he 
saw  it,  burned  a  little  treatise  on  the  same  subject  which  he  had  compiled. 

A  comparison  of  dates  will  show  that  many  of  these  works  were  not 
published  tin  after  the  schools  of  Port  Koyal  had  been  finally  closed*  They 
were  the  records  and  monuments  of  the  teaching  which  had  been  there  given; 
the  instruments  by  which  Lancelot  and  Nicole  exercised  their  functions  to  a 
continually  increasing  extent,  after  they  were  driven  from  Le  Ch^nai  and  Les 
Granges.  It  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which  persocution  has  only  spread  over 
a  wider  surface  the  influence  which  it  was  derignod  to  extirpate. 
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TIio  *  Gramnmlre  gdn^rale  et  raisonn^,  contenanfc  les  Fondomons  do  I'Art 
d3  Parler,  expUqu^  d'une  Mani^re  claire  et  naturelle,  les  RaisoDS  de  ce  qui  est 
oommun  ii  toates  les  Lasgaes  et  dos  principalcs  Dlffdrencos  quls'y  rcncontrent, 
et  piusiours  Romarques  uouvellea  sur  la  Laajao  Frangoiso,  1630/  stands  on  a 
different  footing  from  the  works  alroady  oniunjrated,  as  one  of  the  first  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of  general  or  comparatlvo  grammar  which  has  since 
engaged  so  much  of  the  att3ntion  of  suudonts.  Amauld  and  Lane  slot  aro  the 
joint  autUors.  Tha  latter,  m acting  with  many  diiflcultics  in  the  composition 
of  his  savenU  gprammars,  brought  them  to  Amauld  to  be  resolved.  He  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  philosophical  penetration  displayed  by  liis  master, 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  throw  his  ideas  into  tiie  connected  form  in 
which  the  *  Grammaire  QiiUrale '  now  appears.  To  attempt  to  criticise  this 
once  celebrated  book  would  be  out  of  place.  The  advantage  of  literary  over 
scientlAc  works  is,  that  while  the  former  aro  possessions  forever,  the  latter 
aro  continually  left  bshind  by  the  advancing  wave  of  human  knowledge;  only 
the  stulent  of  mathematical  history  can  afford  timo  to  read  the  *Prijicipia,' 
while  the  ^Paradise  Loist^  flourishes  in  perennial  youth.  So,  however  just 
might  be  the  thoory,  however  cogent  the  reasonings  of  the  *  Grammaire 
Oin^rcUcj^  the  facts  upon  which  its  inductions  are  based  were  necessarily  few 
and  imperfectly  kuawn.  Large  families  of  languages,  which  ore  now  objects 
ot  tho  qj.imm Irian's  closest  and  most  fruitful  study,  were  then  unknown;  and 
the  rooi  iCl  litlos  of  tho3e  which  were  the  subjects  of  comparison  hardly  sus- 
pected. T7  icn  all  thjso  drawbacks  are  fully  estimated,  when  it  is  allowed 
that  th  *  g.-\m  nars  of  Port  Royal  have  been  long  superseded  by  simpler  aiid 
more  scientific  methods,  that  its  etymology  was  not  in  advance  of  the  age, 
that  its  translations  from  the  classics  were  periphrastic  and  unclassical,  and 
that  th  5  schools  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced  a  Latinist  or  a  Hellenist  of 
more  than  average  merit,  the  credit  duo  to  the  modest  teachers  of  the  Rue  St. 
Dominiqae  remain  unimpaired.  Their  improvements  in  the  art  of  education 
have  not  been  cast  away  as  delusive,  but  have  been  caiTied  to  a  higher  pitch 
ol  perlection  by  the  exporionco  of  succocding  gcnarations.  In  -no  particular 
were  they  behmd,  in  many  far  before  thsj  time.  Their  work,  which  beg^m 
In  the  lore  of  childhood,  and  in  a  deep  religious  respect  for  its  comparative 
innocence,  was  conducted  to  tho  end  under  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
which  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  relation  between  the  teacher  and  the 
scholar.  Nor  do  I  know  where  else  in  that  age  to  look  for  a  modest  yet  dig- 
nified assertion  of  the  worth  of  the  teachei-'s  office,  a  worth  which  society 
even  now  but  partially  recognizes.  And  to  the  allegation  that  the  schools  of 
Port  Royal  produced  no  great  scholars,  the  sufficient  reply  is  that  their  single 
object  was  the  education  of  Christian  men. 

The  mention  of  tho  *  Grammaire  G6n&rale^  naturally  leads  us  to  its  more 
celebrated  companion,  *  The  Port  Royal  Logic,\  a  work  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  a  recent  English  translation  of  it  has  reached  a  fourth 
edition,  seems  t9  defy  the  attacks  of  time.  Its  full  title  is  'La  Logique,  ou 
FArt  de  Ponser,  contenant,  outre  les  Ragles  communes,  plusieurs  Observa- 
tions nouvelles,  propres  &  former  le  Jugemcnt,  1662.'  The  following  account 
of  its  origin  is  given  in  the  preface.  A  nameless  *  person  of  quality,*  talking 
one  d  y  te  the  young  Due  de  Chevreuse,  *■  happened  to  mention  to  him  that 
he  ha:l,  'vlien  himself  young,  met  with  a  person  who  in  fifteen  days  made  him 
aeT  Tainted  with  the  greater  paii;  of  logla*  Another  person,  x)erhai>s  Amauld, 
r^pl'ol  thatif  M.  de  Chevreuse  would  take  the  trouble,  he  would  impart  to 
hirn  all  of  lo^c  that  was  worbh  knowing  in  four  or  five  days.  The  challenge 
w'3  ac^.^ptei,  and  on  abstract  of  logical  science  drawn  up,  which  the  young 
duke,  t/aojo  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge  is  described  as  remarkable, 
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easfly  committed  to  memory  within  tbo  spocifled  timo.  But  t!io  wor!:  grow 
uxx>n  the  author's  hands;  MS.  copies  were  circulated;  then  in  13G2  it  was 
printed.  A  second  edition  followed  hi  1664,  a  third  in  166S,  a  fourth  in  1674^ 
a  fifth  in  1688,  each  of  which  successively  was  improved  and  enlarged.  It 
was  soon  translated  into  Latin,  in  which  language  it  wcs  repeatedly  reprinted; 
into  Spanish,  and  into  Italian.  The  first  English  translation  appeared  prolxb* 
bly  as  early  as  16S5;  another  in  1716;  and  both  went  through  more  than  one 
edition.  A  new  translation,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  introcuction  and 
notes,  has  of  late  years  been  made  by  Mr.  T.  Spencer  Baynes. 

The  '  Logic '  in  its  present  shape  is  preceded  by  two  discourses,  *  in  which  the 
design  of  this  new  Logic  is  set  forth,'  and  *  containing  a  reply  to  the  principal 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  this  Logic'  Both  of  these  are  from  the 
pen  of  Nicole.  The  work  itself  is  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  three 
first,  according  to  Racine,  'were  composed  in  common,'  while  the  fourth  is 
altogether  Amauld's.  Most  of  the  additions  made  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  are  due  to  Nicole.  At  the  same  time  the  book,  both  in  its  concep- 
tion and  the  most  important  part  of  its  execution,  must  be  considered  as 
having  proceeded  from  the  mind  of  Amauld. 

Its  fourfold  division  is  based  on  what  are  called  the  four  principal  operations 
of  the  mind,  conceiving  (conoevoir),  judging  (juger),  reasoning  {raiaoiiiier)^ 
and  disposing  {ordonner).  In  other  words,  the  first  pcut  treats  of  ideas,  the 
second  of  propositions,  the  third  of  syllogisms,  and  the  fourth  of  method. 
But  this  general  statement  gives  only  a  partial  idea  of  the  object  of  the  work. 
Thcxre  is  notlung  here  which,  under  certain  conditions  of  treatment,  might  not 
be  brought  within  the  strict  scope  of  a  logical  hand-book.  Our  authors, 
however,  take  a  wider  than  the  ordinary  range.  Their  second  title,  *  The  Art 
of  ThinJcing^^  batter  expresses  their  intention  than  the  first  *  Logic,'  they 
say,  *is  the  art  of  directing  reason  aright,  in  obtaining  the  knowledge  of 
things,  for  the  instruction  both  of  ourselves  and  others.'  Its  chief  end, 
therefore,  is  rather  practical  than  theoretical;  not  so  much  the  analysis  of  the 
syllogistic  or  any  method  of  reasoning,  as,  in  general,  the  production  of  the 
«  mens  sana.^  The  first  preliminary  discourse  begins,  *  There  is  nothing  more 
desirable  than  good  sense  and  accuracy  of  thpu^t  in  discriminating  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  All  other  qualities  of  mind  are  of  limited  use,  but  ex- 
actness of  judgment  is  of  general  utility  in  every  part  and  in  all  the  employ- 
ments of  life.'  They  think  that  the  efficacy  of  logic  in  producing  this  quality 
of  mind  has  be^n  much  overrated.  But  the  absurd  preten<uons  in  behalf  of 
the  science  which  have  been  put  forward  by  scholastic  philosophers,  do  not 
form  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  solid  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it;  and 
therefore  they  have  incorporated  with  their  book  a  selection  from  the  conmion 
rules.  *Now,'  they  proceed,  'although  we  cannot  say  those  rules  are  useless, 
since  they  often  help  to  discover  the  vice  of  certain  intricate  arguments,  and 
to  arrange  our  thoughts  in  a  more  convenient  manner,  stiU  this  utility  must 
not  be  supposed  to  extend  very  far.  The  greater  part  of  the  errors  of  men 
arises,  not  from  their  allowing  tham^elves  to  be  deceived  by  wrong  conclu- 
sions, but  in  their  proceeding  from  false  judgments,  whence  wrong  conclusions 
are  deduced.  Those  who  have  previously  written  on  log^c  have  sought  but 
little  to  rectify  this,  which  is  the  main  design  of  the  new  reflections  which  ore 
to  be  found  scattered  through  this  book.'  Accoi^dingly,  while  all  the  tcx^hnical 
part  of  the  old  manuals  is  not  only  to  be  found  here,  but  is  stated  with  a  cleaiv 
nesB,  and  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  examples,  which  are  themselves  charac- 
teristic of  the  book,  its  most  valuable  portions  are  undoubtedly  those  sections 
which  approach  the  art  of  thinking  from  the  moral  or  practical  side,  and  treat 
of  the  'sophisms  of  eelf-love,  of  interest,  and  of  passion,'  and  'of  th3  false 
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noaonings  which  arise  from  objects  themaelves;'  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
last  part,  which  dnwB  its  hupiration  from  Des  Cartes'  celebrated  *  Discourse 
on  MeOtocL* 

To  point  out  the  parttcolara  in  which  the  *Art  of  Thifiking,*  considered 
purely  as  a  logical  treatise,  differs  from  previous  treatises  of  the  same  Idnd, 
H  a  work  whic^  belongs  to  the  historian  of  mental  sciences.  But  we  may  be 
allowed  to  notice  here  its  intensely  practical  treatment  of  what  had  hitherto, 
for  the  most  part,  been  a  merely  formal  and  scholastic  sabject  of  study.  It 
took  up  the  series  of  pedanticaJly  expressed  rales  .which  were  supposed  to 
supply  the  only  method  by  which  the  human  mind  could  investigate  truth; 
and  on  tha  one  hand  found  a  base  for  them  in  the  living  metaphysical  thought 
of  the  day,  on  tho  other  connected  them  with  the  whole  procedure  of  science 
and  tbo  conduct  of  dally  Ufe.  The  very  illustrations  Introduced  into  the  most 
formal  x>ortion  of  tho  whole,  have  shaken  off  the  frost  of  ages  of  scholasticism. 
Oeneration  after  generation  of  pupils  had  repeated  the  old  examples,  some  of 
which  had  descended  from  the  time  even  of  Porphyry  and  Aristotle;  now  for 
the  first  time  we  find  ourselves  in  the  regions  of  modern  thought— in  the  sac- 
ramental controversies  between  Catholic  and  Huguenot— in  the  debate  of 
'mati^re  subtile'  and  the  vacuum.  The  living  French  is  substituted  for  the 
dead  Latin  as  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  scholar  whom  the  teachers  of 
philosophy  sou^t  to  train,  was  one  who  could  argue  accurately  from  given 
premises,  in  the  syllogistic  form,  and  was  quick,  by  help  of  the  same  instru- 
ment, to  datect  the  fallacies  of  other  reasoners.  The  logician  of  Port  Royal 
was  tbe  man  of  a  sound  and  practised  judgmant;  not  ignorant  of  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  schools,  but  accustomed  to  examine  the  soundness  of  his  assump- 
tions as  well  as  of  his  arguments;  and  even  if  not  a  philosopher  or  a  man  of 
sdenoe,  yet  possessed  of  a  philosophic  and  scientific  mind. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  as  far  as  Port  Royal  can  be  said  to  have  a 
philosophy,  it  1b  to  be  found  not  in  Pascal's  *  Thoughts,*  but  in  the  '  Logic.* 
Arnauld,  after  some  preliminary  skirmishing  with  Des  Cartes,  had  enrolled 
himself  among  his  followers,  and  the  *  Logic,*  as  well  as  the  '  CfenercU'  Oram- 
mar,*  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  ^Discourse  on  Method.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  Preliminary  Discourse  contains  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  the 
Fyrrhonists,  whom  it  summarily  qualifies  as  a  'sect  of  liars,'  and  the  chapter 
on  *the  Sophisms  of  Self-love'  halts  in  its  argument  to  gibbet  the  vices  and 
follies  of  Montaigne.  Tho  whole  passage  is  so  far  removed  from  the  calm  and 
equal  tone  of  the  rost  of  tho  book,  as  to  suggest  ^e  idea  of  a  personal  polemic 
against  one  whose  influsnca  Port  Royal  had  been  unable  to  eradicate  from  the 
mind  of  Pascal.  But  in  truth  Port  Royal  is  not  phUoeophicaL  Arnauld  has  a 
name  among  metaphysicians,  Nicole  among  moralists,  Pascal  among  religious 
philosophers;  but  the  speculations  of  the  three  could  not  be  united  into  one 
accordant  whole;  and  no  one  of  them  was  Port  Royalist  on  his  philosophical 
sldei  St  Cyran,  SingUn,  De  Sa^i,  are,  after  all,  our  most  characteristic 
Azores;  and  the  Bible  and  St  Augustfaie,  not  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,  ai6 
the  fountains  of  their  wisdom. 

PapOs  of  the  Port  Royal  Schools. 

A  list  of  those  who  were  educated  in  the  schools  of  Port  Royal  would  con- 
vey little  information  to  English  readers.  The  new  methods  of  education 
ware  applied  on  too  small  a  scale  and  for  too  short  a  time  to  produce  any  very 
startling  result  Yet  such  a  list  would  include  the  names  of  nearly  all  the 
younger  Arnanlds;  of  the  three  brothers  Dn  Foss^;  of  the  two  sons  of  Bignon, 
Avocat  Gin^ral,  one  of  whom  succeeded  to  his  father's  office,  and  the  other 
obtained  high  legal  preferment;  of  M.  de  Harlay,  the  French  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick;  of  tho  Due  de  Chevreose,  whose  name  has  been  already 
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mentioned  in  comnection  with  that  of  his  tator,  Lancelot;  of  the  nephews  of 
Pascal;  and  of  many  more  worthy  scions  of  Parliamentary  fiimilies,  who  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  century  preserved  the  memory  of  their  place  of  educa- 
tion by  the  grave  and  austere  spirit  of  their  life  and  magistracy.  It  is  curious 
to  note  among  these  the  name  of  a  younger  son  of  the  noble  Scotch  house  of 
Lennox,  who,  adopting  his  French  patronymic  of  D^Aubigny,  entered  the 
Church,  became  Canon  of  Ndtre  Dame,  Almoner  of  Charles  IL's  Portuguese 
Queen,  and  died  in  1665,  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  a  courier  from 
Rome,  who  was  bringing  hdm  a  Cardinal^s  hot  A  still  more  singular  name  is 
that  of  Charles  11. 's  unfortunate  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who,  in  the 
time  of  his  father's  exile,  was  sent  with  his  tutor  to  pass  a  couple  of  years 
(1658-60)  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Bemi^res  at  ChSnai  But  the  two  pupils  of 
whom  Port  Royal  is  justly  proud  are  Racine  and  TiUemont. 

Seba^en  le  Nain  de  TiUemont,  the  son  of  Jean  le  NaJn,  Mdltre  des  Requites, 
and  of  Dame  Marie  le  Ragois,  was  bom  at  Paris,  I^ovember  80th,  1637.  His 
father  was  an  old  fpend  of  Port  Royal,  and  when,  in  the  second  war  of  the  • 
Fronde,  the  nuns  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Faubourg  to  soek  refuge  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  M.  le  Nain  with  M.  do  Bemi^res  marched  at  their  head. 
The  future  historian,  whan  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  the 
schools  of  Port  Royal,  which  were  then  just  established  in  the  Rue  St. 
Dominique.  The  child  was  &.ther  of  the  man.  He  showed  at  thi't  early  i>eriod 
not  only  the  same  character,  but  the  same  tastes  as  in  after-life.  Livy  was  his 
favorite  author;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  rarely  laid  the  volume  down 
till  he  had  read  an  entire  book.  He  passed  through  the  course  of  classical 
instruction  usual  in  the  schools,  and  long  before  the  publication  of  the  *  Art  do 
JR?9tser,'  was  instructed  in  logic  by  its  authors.  The  Annals  of  Baronius  en- 
gaged his  attention  while  he  was  stUl  quite  a  boy,  and  gave  occasion  to  innu- 
merable questions,  which  he  carried  to  Nicola  The  latter,  who  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  ecclesiastical  history,  at  first  easily  satisfied  the  applicant  with  an 
extemporaneous  reply;  but  by  and  by,  the  difficulties  proposed  by  the  piqnl 
became  less  easy  of  solution,  and  the  master  Ingenuously  confesses  that  he 
trembled  at  his  approach.  But  bafore  long  TiUemont  became  dissatisfied  with 
any  ecclesiastical  history  at  second  hand.  At  eighteen  he  began  to  study  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  for  himself,  and  arranged  all  the  facts  which  ho 
found  there  according  to  the  plan  of  Udier's  Annals,  a  book  which  he  had  read 
with  much  pleasura 

When,  in  1356,  the  schools  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs  were  broken  up, 
TiUemont,  with  his  friend  Du  Foss^  and  a  good  priest,  in  whose  charge  they 
were  placed,  retired  to  Paris,  and,  in  a  Uttle  house  in  the  Rue  des  Postes,  spent 
some  four  years  in  hard  study.  About  Lent,  1600,  the  two  friends  removed  to 
Les  Troux,  now  empty  by  the  death  of  M.  de  Bagnols  and  the  final  dispersion 
of  the  schools,  in  order  that  they  might  especiaUy  apply  themselves  to  Church 
history,  under  the  supervision  of  the  learned  curate  of  the  parish,  M.  Bm'lugal 
But  before  long  TiUemont  found  it  expedient  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  universal 
asylmn  of  the  Jansenists,  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  where  the  Bishop  received 
him  with  open  arms.  Here  he  spent  eight  or  nine  years  in  quiet  study,  part  of 
the  time  in  the  seminary,  part  in  the  house  of  M.  Hermant.  Already  he  was 
beginning  to  be  regarded  as  one  who  possessed  more  than  a  common  knowledge 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church;  and  his  modesty  was  sorely  wounded  by  the 
deference  paid  to  his  opinion  by  his  superiors  in  age  and  ecclesiastical  rank. 
At  last)  when  M.  de  Beauvais,  after  having  induced  him  to  receive  the  tonsure, 
'informed  him  that  his  greatest  earthly  consolation  would  be  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing him  as  the  succesBor  to  his  See,  the  modest  student  fairly  fied,  and  with  his 
father's  permission  once  more  took  up  his  abode  with  Du  Foss^  in  Paris. 
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Bat  Ilfo  in  Paris  appeared  too  full  of  distractioxis  to  a  student  who  divided 
all  his  time  between  his  books  and  his  devotions,  and  after  two  years  ho 
retired  to  St^  Lambert,  a  yiUage  between  Chevreuse  and  Port  RoyaL  The 
Peaco  of  the  Church  was  yet  fresh,  and  De  Sa<^i  lived  undisturbed  with  his 
friends  and  the  community  of  which  he  was  the  hoed,  in  the  old  homo  in  tho 
valley.  Hence  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  Tlllomont,  over  whose  conduct  he  had 
long  had  entire  control,  and  whom  he  now  resolved  to  train  as  his  successor  in 
the  direction  of  the  monastery.  Year  by  year  he  led  him  up  the  many  stops 
which  conduct  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  till  finally,  in  1676,  Tille- 
mont,  now  forty  years  of  age,  was  ordained.  His  next  act  was  to  build  for 
himself  a  modest  dwelling  in  the  court-yard  of  Port  Royal  dos  Champs,  where 
it  was  his  hopa  and  purpose  to  end  his  days.  But  in  1679,  before  he  had  occu- 
pied his  new  home  for  two  entire  years,  the  second  persecution  began;  De  Sa^i 
took  up  his  abode  at  Pomponne,  and  Tillemont  retired  to  his  estate,  about  a 
league  from  Vinoennes,  from  which  he  derived  his  nama  Hare  the  rest  of  his 
uneventful  life  was  passed.  Once  he  made  a  Journey  into  Holland  to  visit 
Amauld  and  the  Duteh  Jansenists.  Once  he  was  tempted  to  enter  the  active 
life  of  the  Church,  and  accepted  the  curacy  of  St.  Lambert,  the  village  near 
Port  Royal,  where  he  had  formerly  lived.  But  this  was  the  single  occasion  of 
his  life  in  which  he  acted  without  asking  his  father's  advice;  and  on  hearing 
that  M.  le  Nain  disapproved  of  the  scheme,  he  at  once  gave  it  up.  Till  his 
death  in  1698,  his  life  is  one  noiseless  round  of  study  and  prayer.  In  the  words 
of  his  epitai^ — '  a  puero  ad  finem  vitas,  unus  semx)er  ac  slbi  caostans,  quotidi^ 
lepetiit  quod  quotidi^  fedt.' 

Tillemont  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim  for  the  regulation  of  con- 
duct, that  the  inconstancy  of  man  could  only  be  corrected  by  rigid  adherence 
to  a  predetermined  course  and  tho  formation  of  fixed  habits.  On  this  he 
modelled  his  own  life.  He  rose  every  morning  at  half -past  four;  in  Lent  at 
four.  He  considered  that  his  health  and  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged 
exempted  him  from  the  obligation  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  say 
wmtifm,  Throughout  the  day  he  was  exact  in  reciting  all  the  ofiices  of  the 
ritual,  either  in  his  own  house  or  in  the  parish  church.  Ho  dined  at  noon, 
snppod  at  seven,  and  retired  to  rest  at  half -past  nine.  After  dinner  he  allowed 
himnftlf  two  hours*  relaxation,  which  he  usually  spent  in  walking;  all  the  rest 
of  the  day,  not  thus  accounted  for,  was  dovotod  to  his  books.  Even  as  he 
waJkod  he  was  wont  to  pray  and  to  sing  psalms,  and  often  joined  in  the  simple 
processions  of  tho  village.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  church  music,  and  some- 
times attempted  composition.  In  accordance  witli  what  he  bolievod  to  be  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Chutch,  he  made  pilgrimages  to  distant  shrines,  and 
always  performed  these  journeys  on  foot,  staCT  in  hand,  like  a  simple  country 
priest  His  conversation  was  grave  and  yet  cheerful;  he  rarely  spoke  unless 
first  addressed,  and  loved  to  turn  tho  discourse  to  subjects  of  edification.  He 
made  no  display  of  erudition  in  his  talk;  it  was  necessary  to  question  him  to 
find  out  that  he  was  more  learned  than  other  men.  Towards  his  inferiors  in 
age  or  station  he  was  always  gentle  and  considerate;  himself  a  child  in  spirit, 
his  love  of  children  was  deep  and  tender.  He  would  even  have  them  present 
at  public  worship.  'Their  cries,'  he  said,  *are  their  prayers,  and  prayers  to 
which  God  is  not  deaf.'  *Thoy  were  the  holiest  part  of  the  Church,  and  their 
presence  ^^ould  help  to  render  its  intercessions  efCectuaL'  He  liked  to  talk 
with  tho  peasants  and  wayfarers  whom  he  met  on  his  journeys,  and  to  leave 
with  them  some  precious  truth  enshrined  in  an  apt  but  homely  similitude.  Of 
his  servants  he  had  an  espedal  care,  and  occupied  some  minutos  daily  in  their 
religious  instruction.  '  They  are  as  noble  as  we,'  he  was  wont  to  say,  *  and  man 
owes  to  man  no  more  than  friendship.'    His  charity  was  great.    As  soon  as  he 
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had  rdceived  his  quarter's  income  ho  laid  aside  a  portion  for  the  poor,  which 
he  entrusted  for  distribution  to  the  Our^  of  the  parish;  aud  had  besides  many 
pensioners  of  his  own  to  whom  he  made  a  monthly  allowance.  His  biographer 
records  many  ingenious  methods  which  he  used  to  stir  up  others  to  a  similar 
liberality  of  alms-giving.  His  whole  life  was  one  effort  of  self-control,  and  his 
habits  were  very  simple  and  frugal;  but  we  do  not  road  of  any  fasts  or  auster- 
ities which,  measui^  by  the  standard  of  his  own  Church,  could  jusUy  be 
called  excessive.  He  writes  to  his  brother,  who  was  Sub-Prior  of  La  Trappe, 
*  Everybody  is  not  obliged  to  fast  as  you  do  at  La  Trappe,  but  everybody  is 
obliged  to  resist  the  desires  of  concupiscence,  which  pride  and  the  remains  of 
our  corruption  constantly  excite  in  us,  and  to  expiate  the  sins  into  which  we 
thus  faa' 

TiUemont^s  Ecclesiastical  History  appeared  in  two  unequal  portions— "The 
History  of  the  Emperors  and  other  Princes  who  reigned  in  the  first  six  ages 
of  the  Church,^  in  6  vols.,  and  the  'Ecclesiastical  History,'  in  16  vols.  The 
first  volume  of  the  first  portion  appeared  in  1690,  and  was  followed,  during  the 
author's  lifetime,  by  three  others;  the  fifth  was  issued  in  1701,  the  sixth  not 
till  1738.  The  *M^moires  pour  servir  &  I'Histoire  ecd^siastique '  were  pub- 
lished at  intervals  from  1693  to  1712;  but  of  the  sixteen  volumes  only  four  ap- 
peared during  the  author's  lifetime.  The  rest  were  edited  by  his  faithftil 
secretary  and  biographer,  TronchaL  To  this  vast  repository  of  the  original 
title  deeds  of  the  Church,  Gibbon  resorted  to  fllx  the  loose  and  scattered  items 
of  historical  information,  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  author,  wh^so  ^inim- 
itable accuracy  almost  assumes  the  character  of  genius.' 

lillcmont  diod  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  January,  1698.  He  desired  to  be 
buried  at  Port  Royal  des' Champs,  by  the  side  of  the  eldest  son  of  M.  de 
Bemi&res,  who  had  been  his  youthful  companion.  But  the  nuns  prepared  a 
grave  within  the  cloister  on  the  left  side  of  the  choir,  where  his  body  was  re- 
ligiously committed  to  the  earth,  in  the  blissful  hope  that  'the  grave  was  only 
the  portal  to  that  higher  temple  where  the  worship  was  wholly  inward  and 
spiritual  like  that  of  angels-nand  like  that  was  immutable  and  eternal ' 

'There,  being  filled  with  Gkxi  Himself,  and  enjoying  His  truth  by  a  contem- 
plation full  of  light  and  warmth,  we  shall  sing  His  praises,  not  in  syllables 
which  pass  away  before  they  are  heard,  and  words  as  imperfect  as  the  faith 
which  produces  them  is  obscure,  but  in  a  silence  worthy  of  His  greatness.  All 
the  passions  which  now  tear  us  in  pieces  by  so  many  different  desires,  aU  the 
various  created  objects  which  give  so  many  distractions  in  prayer,  so  many 
imaginations  and  thoughts,  caused  by  the  mobility  and  lightness  of  our  spirits, 
all  this  will  be  silent  then.  Nothing  will  interrupt  our  silence;  and  our  soul, 
all  at  one  with  itself,  or  rather  with  God,  by  a  happiness  which  is  the  opposite 
of  that  outer  darkness  with  which  Jesus  Christ  threatens  His  enemies,  will  see 
only  God,  will  hear  only  God,  will  enjoy  only  God,  in  short,  will  love  only 
G  3.1  This  is  the  happiness  which  Gkxl  promises  to  us.  This  Is  the  secrecy  and 
silence  towards  which  faith  causes  the  soul  which  it  animates  to  aspire;  and 
which  enables  it,  as  it  were,  to  anticipate  by  continual  groanings  of  heart' 

•  Give  us,  O  God,  this  inner  piety  which  will  produce  in  us  both  prayer  and 
all  other  outward  actions  of  virtue,  and  which  will  end  in  that  eternal  praise 
which  our  hearts  will  render  to  Thee  in  Heaven,  amid  the  silence  of  all 
created  thing&' 
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«  niTBODUCnON. 

Is  the  proaecntion  of  oar  labon  as  an  edacational  joarnalist  we 
bave  liad  occasion  to  draw  laigelj  from  the  pedagogical  literature 
of  the  German  language,  which,  beyond  that  of  any  other  country, 
)s  preeminently  rich  in  the  historical  development  of  education, 
both  public  and  individual,  and  in  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction. .  While  we  must  accord  to 
Italy  the  merit  of  preserving,  and  to  Italy  and  France  of  trans- 
mitting and  enlarging  the  ancient  civilization,  and  to  the  British 
Isles  of  sending  back  to  'the  continent  the  torch  of  christian  cul- 
ture when  its  light  was  almost  extinguished  in  the  devastations  of 
civil  war  and  successive  waves  of  barbarian  invasions,  we  find  in  the 
nations  which  belong  to  the  great  German  family  a  succession  of 
schools  and  teachers,  in  which  and  by  whom  the  work  of  human 
culture  has  been  carried  on  with  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  civil  war, 
and  changing  and  belligerent  dynasties.  Since  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical upbreak  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  particularly  since  the 
social  and  political  agitations  which  grew  out  of  the  action  of  the 
French  Revolution  on  European  institutions,  German  writers, 
statesmen,  and  teachers  have  bestowed  more  thought  on  the 
problems  and  discussions  of  education,  than  have  the  same  classes 
in  any,  or  all  other  countries  together.  The  results  are  now  mani- 
fest to  the  world  in  the  universality  and  high  character  of  the 
public  instruction,  in  the  wealth  of  literary  and  scientific  produc- 
tion, in  the  industrial  development,  and  the  military  strength  of 
th^'German  people. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  English  and  American  teachers  and  edu- 
cators that  a  literature  so  rich  in  thorough  historical  research,  pr6- 
fouud  speculation,  and  wise  and  varied  experience  from  infant  train- 
ing to  the  broadest  university  culture,  should  have  been  so  long 
neglected — especially  when  the  German  educational  reformers  were 
so  prompt  to  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  broad  generalizations 
of  Bacon,  and  the  practical  common  sense  of  Locke,  as  well  as  the 
suggestions  of  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi,  in  this  field. 
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The  attention  given  in  Germany  to  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  schools,  tfnd  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  children, 
grows  out  of  certain  principles  which  are  fundamental  in  the  Ger- 
man ideal  of  the  State,  and  its  functions.  These  principles  are  very 
clearly  set  forth  by  Prof.  Donaldson  in  his  Lecture  on  the  History 
of  Education  in  Prussia. 

The  aDcient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  stronger  oonscionsness  of  the  claims 
of  society  than  of  those  of  the  iDdividual.  They  saw  that  society  lived  for  ever. 
The  individual  members  died,  but  the  society,  the  community,  was  ever  renewed 
and  ever  continued.  ■  And  the  individual  members  derived  their  blessings  and 
privileges  from  society.  It  was  therefore  the  bounden  duty  of  every  individual  • 
to  think  first  of  the  good  of  the  community,  to  sacrifice  his  own  wishes  and 
pleasures  for  its  welfare,  and  to  submit  to  all  restrictions  which  the  general 
^eal,  the  commonwealth,  might  impose.  '  Existence  in  a  State  demands  unself- 
ishness. This  ancient  idea  the  Prussians  have  retained.  The  nation  is  a  unity; 
the  rulers  are  its  head,  its  brains;  and  their  work  is  to  accomplish,  through  th9 
machinery  of  the  State,  all  that  is  best  accomplished  through  that  machinery. 
Education  is  one  of  these  things.  It  is  an  object  that  owes  its  success  to 
organization.  A  good  teacher  *can  not  be  extemporized.  He  must  be  sys- 
tematically trained,  and  he  must  look  on  his  profession  as  the  woric  of  his  life. 
A  good  school  must  be  supported  by  a  regular  and  permanent  source  of  income. 
Ydriability  in  this  matter  tends  to  defeat  educational  efforts ;  and  if  a  whole 
people  is  to  bo  educated^  ample  provision  must  be  made  for  them  in  the  matter 
of  schools  and  teachers.  If  a  nation,  therefore,  is  to  have  good  teachers,  good 
schools,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  it  must  begin  the  preparation  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  erection  of  the  schools,  long*  before  they  will  pay,  and  it  must 
organize  the  whole  into  a  unity.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons  education 
can  not  be  satisfactorily  given  to  a  whole  community  except  with  a 'complete 
public  organization.  This  the  Prussians  have  always  acknowledged.  They 
have  always  regarded  education  as  specially  the  duty  of  the  State.  Proofs  of 
this  could  be  given  innumerable.  '  I  «hall  quote  from  three  writers.  Beneke 
Biiys :  *The  riglit  of  the  State  in  respect  t)f  the  school  has  been  disputed  by  no 
one.  It  can  not  be  a  matter  pf  indifference  to  it  in  what  way  its  future  citizens 
are  trained.  As  all  other  far-stretching  interests,  so  also  those  connected  with 
education  and  instmction  are  concentrated  in  it ;  and  as  it  has  the  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  satisfaction  of  these,  so  must  it  also  have  the  right  of  tlie  chief  es- 
tablishment and  superintendence  of  all  institutions  of  education  and  instruction.' 
^I  understand,*  says  Paul  de  Lagarde,  a  famous  scholar  and  theologian  of  Oot- 
Ungen,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  published  1873 — 'I 
understand  by  the  State  the  institution  which  seeks,  at  the  expense  of  all,  and 
with  means  presented  by  all,  to  attain  to  ends  necessary  for  all,  or  even  only  do- 
siraiile  to  all,  but  not  attainable  through  the  efforts  of  one  or  several  individuals. 
Herewith  it  Is  granted  that  the  State  has  to  accomplish  nothing  which  the  ind:- 
vidual  or  individuals  can  accomplish ;  that  it  has  to  accomplish  only  what  in 
necessary  for  all,  and  what  by  its  nature  can  be  accomplished  only  through  tho 
common  eflbrt  of  all ;  that  its  right,  mighty  and  duty  go  only  so  far  as  Jho 
universal  necessity  of  the  ends  which  it  places  for  itself.  The  State  ought  to 
give  the  money  of  the  nation  intrusted  to  it  only  when  it  is  convinced  that  that 
U>r  which  it  gives  out  the  money  is,  or  can  be,  the  common  property  of  tho  na- 
tion. It  is  entitled,  for  instance,  to  give  out  money  for  the  army,  for  school?, 
for  canab),  for  roeds^  for  forests,  because  all  these  objects  are  necessary  to  tho 
national  life ;  but  a  single  member,  or  an  association  of  single  members,  of  it, 
can  not  take  care  of  these  at  all,  or  only  imperfectly,  and  are  also  not  bound  to 
procure  by  private  means  what  Is  for  the  good  of  all.'  In  like  manner  Eduard 
Zeller,  in  his  lectures  at  Berlin,  1873,  remarks,  'Society  alone  can  form  the  in- 
stitutions and  provide  for  the  means  which  all  higher  instmction  requires,  all 
the  more  the  further  science  advances  and  spreads  out  into  a  mutiplicity  of 
single  departments.    From  it  alone  can  a  suitable  connected  organization  and 
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direc^an  of  the  wfiole  of  education  proceed.  Its  power  alono  is  in  a  poeition 
to  overcome  the  hiDdrances  which  the  indifference,  the  foil}",  the  selfishness  of 
inanf  parents  put  in  the  way  of  aniversal  and  vigorous  education  of  youth.  It 
14  bound  and  entitled  to  make  use  of  this  power  by  regard  to  itself  as  well  as 
to  all  beloii^g  to  it.  .  .  .  The  State  is  bound,  in  looking  afler  her  own 
future,  to  secure  her  permanence  and  prosperity  by  instruction  and  education/ 
Tou  will  notice  that  all  these  writers  have  in  their  minds  the  entire  education 
of  the  country,,  the  universities  and  Gymnasien  as  well  as  the  people's  schools, 
and  this  may  be  aaid  to  be  nearly  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  German 
tbinkera 

The  Pmssian  State  has  fully  apprehended  its  duty  in  this  matter.     From  the 
time  of  Frederick's  &ther  to  the  present  day  the  rulers  hav^  sought  to  bring  all 
the  wisdom  they  could  get  to  bear  on  this  problem,  limiting  their  action  by  only 
•  one  consideration,  the  maintenance  of  loyalty  to  themselves.    In  fact  this  I 
consider  to  be  one  chief  element  in  the  Success  of  theTnissian  system,  that  the 
rulers  have  always  sought  for  the  men  best  skilled  in  the  science  and  art  of  edu- 
cation to  gruide  them  in  all  educational  legislation.    And  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  Prassian  schemes  of  instruction,  they  bear  on  their  faoo  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  formed  by  men  practically  and  theoretically  acquainted  with 
education,  and  are  eminently  wise.    Let  me  illustrate  the  action  of  the  rulers 
according  to  this  principle.    Shortly  before  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great's 
father,  a  religious  movement,  what  we  should  call  a  revival  movement,  bioke 
out  in  Prussia.    Spener  was  its  leader.    He  had  a  pupil  of  the  name  of  Francke. 
The  Church  at  that  time  was  sunk  in  a  cold  orthodoxy.    It  was  the  greatest 
sin  not  to  believe  every  tittle  of  the  creed,  but  it  was  no  sin  not  to  feel  the  love 
of  6o<L     Moral  death  hates  life,  and  when  the  revival  movement  came  it  was 
met  by  stern  opposition.    Francke  suffered  persecution  from  the  men  of  ortho- 
doxy, simply  because  he  had  life  in  him,  for  in  reality  he  was  as  orthodox  as 
tbey  were.    But  this  Francke  had  the  love  of  God  in  him,  and  the  love  of  the 
poor»  and  the  love  of  children,  and  so  ho  established  a  school  for  the  poor,  and 
then  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  various  other  institutions.    The  king,  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  I.,  saw  that  he  was  doing  a  good  and  great  work  for  his  people. 
He  gave  him  substantial  aid,  and  consulted  him  when  he  issued  laws  for  cduca- 
tiou.    Francke  thus  became  the  real  founder  of  the  modern  people's  school. 
fVancke  had  a  pupil  called  Hecker,  as  pietistic  and  orthodox  as  himself,  and  as 
intent  on  doing  great  work.    Frederick  the  Great  was  neither  orthodox  nor 
pietist     He  had  no  belief  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  but  he  believed  in 
Hecker.     Hecker  knew  about  education ;  Hecker  was  in  earnest  about  educa- 
tion ;  and  Frederick  gave  him  full  swing.    He  employed  Hecker  to  organize 
education.     It  was  Hecker  that  drew  up  his  educational  acts  for  him.    These 
educational  acts  are  really  the  foundation  of  the  Prussian  success.    Hecker  in- 
serted compulsory  clauses,  though  this  was  not  new,  as  the  doctrine  had  always 
existed  in  the  Prussian  mind.    He  insisted  on  teadiere  bemg  trained  for  their 
professio^i.     He  tried  to  get  the  whole  country  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  tlie  teabhers.    He  instituted  seminaries  for  teachers,  and  ho  and  Semler  were 
the  originatora  of  the  RecU'SchtUe.    Frederick  went  so  far  as  to  allow  Hecker  to 
introduce  his  pietism  into  the  act.    The  decree  of  the  skeptical  Frederick  con- 
tains this  clause:  '  As  far  as  the  woric  of  the  scliool  is  concerned,  sacristans  and 
sdioolmastere  are  earnestly  reminded  above  every  thing  to  prepare  themselves 
for /caching •by  a  heartfelt  prayer  for  themselves,  and  to  ask  from  the  Giver  of 
all  good  gifts  wisdom  and  patience  that  their  exertions  and  labora  may  be 
blemed.     In  particu!ar  they  are  to  pray  the  I^ord  that  he  would  grant  them  a 
heart  paternally  inclined  and  tampered  with  love  and  seriousness  toward  the 
cliildren  intrusted  to  tliem,  that  tliey  may  discharge  all  the  duties  lying  on  them 
a<«  teachers  willingly  and  without  grudge,  remembering  that  they  can  accom- 
plish nothing,  not  even  gain  the  hearts  of  the  children,  without  the  divine  aid 
of  Jesus,  the  friend  of  children,  and  of  His  spirit.' 

The  same  determination  to  choose  the  best  men  for  the  Government  offices 
pervades  the  Prussian  syntem.  Tlie  head  of  that  system  is  the  Minister  of  In- 
struction, always  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  educational  matters.  He  presides 
over  a  council  of  education,  in  which  there  are  always  two  or  three  men  who 
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have  had  larigie  experieace  in  practical  edncation,  and  who  are  profoundly  ac* 
quaiuted  with  the  scieDce  of  pedagogy.  It  is  the  baainess  of  the  MiDister  to 
form  a  clear  idea  of  the  alma  which  he  wishes  each  class  of  schools  to  haye 
Ijefore  them.  And,  fbr  this  parposej  he  aaka  one  of  his  council,  who  is  practi- 
cally conyersant  with  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  to  draw  up  general 
directions  as  to  the  aims,  subjects,  and  best  methods  of  teaching.  This  docu- 
ment is  submitted  to  the  council  The  Minister  listens  to  all  that  has  to  be  said 
by  men  well  acquainted  with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country, 
makes  up  his  mind  as  to  the  adyice  giyen,  and  then  sends  his  directions  to  all 
persona  concerned.  These  documents  are  of  great  value  as  expositions  of  edu- 
cational practice,  and  show  a  rare  amount  of  wisdom.  They  give  unity  and 
purpose  to  tlie  whole  education  of  Prussia.  But  great  care  is' taken  not  to  in- 
terfere with  details.  The  details  are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  various  subordin- 
ate councils.  The  TJnlvereities  are  made  to  a  large  extent  self-governing.  The 
directore  of  Gymruunen  have  large  powers,  with  much  responsibility.  And 
special  work  is  assigned  to  each  education  board,  in  proportion  as  it  is  supposed 
capable  of  doing  it  But  no  directly  educational  work  is  done  by  any  one  who- 
is  not  specially  prepared  and  fitted  for  it,  and  no  board  determines  strictly  edu- 
cational mattera  without  having  the  direction  and  advice  of  some  one  practically 
acquainted  with  education.  There  is  always  attached  to  the  provhicial  boani 
a  special  member  called  a  school  counselor,  who  is  appointed  for  his  special 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  education. 

The  schoolmaster  himself  is  also  looked  on  as  an  official  of  the  State.  His  func- 
tion is  not  mcpely  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  other  arts ;  but  to  make  good 
citizens.  Accordingly,  it  is  demanded  of  him  that  he  give  his  life  to  the  work. 
He  must  submit  to  a  preliminary  course  of  training  at  a  seminarium'  or  normal 
school ;  he  must  serve  a  kind  of  apprenticeship ;  he  must  pass  certain  examin- 
ations. And  the  boards  are  warned  to  be  particularly  strict  in  these  examina- 
tions. It  is  thus  very  rare  that  an  incompetent  teacher  finds  his  way  into  a 
school:  and  if  such  an  event  takes  place,  the  board  that  let  him  pass  is  held 
responsible  for  the  mistake,  and  is  bound  to  get  employment  for  him  in  some 
other  branch  of  service  for  which  he  is  better  fitted.  Once  in  a  school'  he  is 
urged  to  make  progress  in  his  career.  A  man  who  does  not  exert  himself  is 
sent  to  the  schools  where  the  lowest  pay  is  given,  and  the  mode  of  life  is  disa- 
greeable. But  if  he  works,  he  may  rise  to  any  extent.  The  only  obstacle  in 
his  way  is  that  many  of  the  best  educational  situations  are  open  only  to  those 
who  have  gone  through  the  Oymnasien  and  the  universities.  But  if  he  has 
this  education,  he  may  become  the  school  counselor  and  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial board ;  he  may  become  a  director  of  a  seminary ;  he  may  become  a 
member  of  the  chief  board ;  he  may  become  the  Minister  of  Instruction  himself. 
All  the  oilkes  lie  open  to  merit  and  loyalty.  He  is  also  secured  a  fixed  salary 
and  certain  privileges.  He  may  have  a  retiring  allowance  at  a  certain  stage, 
and  his  widow  and  children  will  be  cared  for  after  his  death.  In  &ct)  there  is 
every  inducement  for  him  to  apply  his  whole  heart  to  his  special  work,  to  con- 
tinue improving  himself  to  the  last,  and  to  be  loyal  to  a  Government  which,  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  sympathizes  with  him  in  his  somewhat  hard  and  difficult 
vocation. 

If  the  State  is  thus  careAil  in  providing  for  instruction,  it  expects  the  people 
to  take  it.  Every  child  must  be  educated.  No  excuse  is  admissible,  except 
the  guarantee  that  the  child  is  being  instructed  properly  elsewhere.*  There  |ire 
two  essential  duties  whioh  all  owe  to  the  State — service  in  war  and  attendance 
at  school.  The  service  in  war  is  of  recent  date,  owing  its  existence  to  the  mind 
of  Schamhorat  and  the  ravages  of  Napoleon.  But  the  idea  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school  is  found  at  all  perkxls  of  Prussian  history.  *  1  hold,' 
says  Luther,  *  that  the  authorities  are  bound  to  compel  their  subjects  to  keep 
their  children  at  school.'  We  find  compulsion  laid  down  in  the  educational  de- 
crees of  1717  and  1736.  In  the  laws  of  Frederick  the  Great  more  precise 
directions  are  given.  The  parents  and  guaVdians  are  to  pay  the  school-fees  to 
the  schoolmaster  (double  the  school-fees  in  SilesiaX  just  as  if  the  children  had 
been  sent  to  school ;  and  if  all  warnings  fail  to  make  them  do  their  duty,  the 
magistrates  of  the  place  can  seize  their  goods.    When,  moreover,  tlie  visitor 
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examinetl  the  school  in  his  yearly  risitation,  he  was  to  fine  guilty  parents  six- 
teen groflclien.  In  later  times,  retention  of  a  child  firom  school  is  punished  flrst 
by  a  fine  in  money.  If  the  parents  refusA  to  pay  the*  money^  his  goods  are 
sold.  If  this  fails,  or  if  the  parent  has  no  goods  to  sell,  the  parent  is  put  in 
prison  for  a  short  time.  But  inspectors,  teachers,  and  local  boards,  are  urged 
to  use  every  means  of  persuasion  before  punishment  is  applied.  The  fees  have 
always  been  small.  In  1848,  during  the  discussions  wliich  then  took  place,  it 
was  agreed  that  in  the  people's  school  no  fees  should  be  exacted,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  1850,  sworn  to  by  the  king,  contains  tliis  clause,  'In  thepublic  peo- 
ples schools  instruction  is  given  free  of  charge.'  But  this  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion has  never  been  carried  into  practice.  I^  however,  the  child's  parents  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  school-fee,  the  school  board  pays  it  Moreover,  education 
opens  up  wide  prospects  io  all  Prussian  citizens  If  a  pupil  shows  great  capa- 
xsity,  there  is  a  free  place  for  him  in  the  gymnasium  and  university.  There  are 
ten  free  places  on  an  average  for  every  one  hundred  pupils  in  a  gymnasium. 
Every  encouragement  is  given  to  ability.  The  Government  aims  at  luiving  all 
the  ability  of  the  country  on  its  side  and  in  its  service. 

The  one  question  which  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  State's  management  is 
whether  too  much  pains  is  not  bestowed  on  making  the  poorer  classes  Prussian 
citizens,  and  too  little  on  making  them  men.  Now  as  in  Church  matters,  so  in 
State  the  science  of  teaching  has  roused  a  certain  amount  of  antagonism. 
'  We  must  make  our  schohirs  men,'  says  the  science  of  teaching.  We  must  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  other  nations.  We  must  bring  out  their 
human  sympathies.  And  for  this  purpose  we  must  get  rid  of  the  bureaucratic 
interference  of  State.  The  school  must  be  a  separate  institution,  independent, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  Church  and  Stat^,  and  governed  by  those  only  belonging 
to  the  scholastic  profession.  There  is  a  society  in  Berlih,  ahready  mentioned, 
that  aims  at  accomplisliing  this  emancipation  of  school  alike  firom  State  and 
from  Church,  and  it  ranks  among  its  members  some  eminent  men^  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  accomplish  all  that  it  wishes,  though  it  inay  certainly  do  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

Last  of  all,  the  most  influential  cause  that  has  led  to  the  Prussian  success  is 
the  wide  appreciation  of  education.  This  appreciation  did  not  slways  exist 
Frederick's  legislation  was  to  some  extent  frustrated  by  the  stinginess  of  tlio 
nobility,  and  partly  by  the  opposition  of  those  who  doubted  whether  education 
was  good  for  the  Uboring  classes.  It  is  characteristic  of  Prussia  that  these  ob- 
flcuranilsts  were  not  so  much  afraid  for  the  men  as  for  the  women.  What  good 
can  it  do,  they  said,  to  teach  girls  to  write?  They  will  then  spend  their  whole 
time  in  writing  love-letters.  But  the  case  is  now  altered.  Just  ideas  of  edu- 
catwn  have  permeated  the  people.  These  ideas  have  indeed  come  from  above 
downward.  The  Prussian  management  does  not  listen  to  any  control  from  un- 
educated or  half  educated  men.  But  the  Prussian  Government  daims  the 
intelligent  sympathy  of  all  classes.  And  it  has  it  How  is  this?  To  explain 
this  fully  would  require  something  like  a  hist4)ry  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  Prussians  during  the  last  two  centuries.  But  I  shall  attempt  a  short 
contribution  to  the  explanation.  The  growth  of  a  genuine  literature  in  the  eod 
of  kst  centui7  is  remarkable  in  this  respect:  it  was  the  result,  to  a  krge  ex- 
tent, of  criticism.  Lessing;  the  father  of  it,  was  by  eminence  a  critic.  He  ex- 
amined minutely  the  laws  and  limits  of  poetry,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Ho 
discussed  the  drama.  He  was  a  critic  of  the  classics.  He  established  princi- 
ples of  criticism.  He  worked  by  viaion.  It  was  the  same  with  Herder.  Ho 
was  at  home  in  all  the  phases  of  humanity.  He  gathered  the  ballads  and 
legends  of  every  nation.  He  sifted  them,  and  drew  out  the  human  fh)m  them. 
Tliis  habit  of  looking  into  things  brought  the  writere  face  to  face  with  reality, 
and  the  width  of  thdr  range  opened  up  all  the  aspects  of  human  nature.  The 
<^la«MAfli  atudies  of  Wolf  and  a  host  of  successors  had  the  same  effect  They  re- 
vealed and  created  a  lifb  diff'erent  fVom  the  ecclesiastical  one.  They  placed  them 
at  a  widely  different  point  of  view.  And,  above  all,  they  brought  home  to 
them  the  laws  of  evolution,  as  they  appear  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  It  was 
natural  that  when  the  education  of  mankind  was  deeply  pondered,  the  evolu- 
tkNi  of  the  single  mind  should  arrest  attentk>n.    And  at  length  it  did.    This  is 
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not  so  easy  a  subject  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  \ye  have  been  infants,  vre  baro 
bc'cn  boys,  r.nd  tliereforo  wo  think  we  know  what  inlanla  and  boys  are.  But 
do  \vc?  For  two  of  our  first  year^  our  mind»  were  incessantly  employed. 
Thousands  of  impressions  were  made  on  them,  We  felt  thousands  of  jc^ys  and 
RorrtAvs.  And  yet  we  can  not  remember  one  of  them.  That  early  lifo  is  a 
mystery  which  we  can  not  recall,  and  which  to  a  large  extent  we  can  not 
fathom*.  The  distance  between  our  present  life  and  that  of  boys  is  not  so  great, 
but  still  it  ii»  very  great.  Boys  and  men  teem  like ;  but  they  are  in  reality  very 
unlike;  the  boy  goes  through  many  stages  before  he  reaches  manhood.  What 
are  these  stages  through  which  the  boy  goes  ?  What  is  the  natural  heaUliy 
evolution  yf  the  powers  of  a  boy's  mind  7  These  were  the  questions  which 
Ptstalozzi  put  to  himself,  and  in  answering  them  produced  a  revolution.  ^To 
be  a  teacher  of  children,'  said  Luther,  ^you  must  becom'e  a  child.'  And  Pesta- 
li>zzi  became  a  child;  with  a  heart  glowing  with  love  to  his  fellowmen,  with 
Fingularly  keen  and  lively  sympathies,  with  an  ardent  affection  ibr  the  poor, 
and  with  a  rare  consciousness  of  his  own  weaknesses,  he  set  himself  to  tho 
work  of  teaching  boys  to  become  men.  The  problem,  you  see,  is  not  to  teach 
children  to  read  or  write.  Books  are  but  mere  instruments.  The  child  stands 
face  to  face  with  nature,  man,  and  God.  These  are  his  real  lesson  books. 
What  is  the  alphabet  of  this  instruction  ?  What  are  the  various  stages  ?  Pes- 
taloszi  pored  over  these  problems:  and  he  gave  his  answers.  The  answers 
spread  over  Europe.  New  light  was  thrown  on  education.  The  best  minds  in 
Prussia  turned  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problems ;  and  the  result  was  a 
universid  interest  among  all  cultivated  people  in  education.  And  you  may  at 
once  see  why  this  interest  should  be  great  and  persuasive  in  Germany.  It  was 
pressed  upon  the  people  by  all  their  greatest  minds.  Look  at  German  litera- 
ture, and  you  will  find' this  to  be  the  case.  Herder  wrote  specially  on  educa- 
tion. Goethe  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it,  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  Wilhelm  Meisier  are  descriptions  of  his  imaginary 
schools.  Jean  Paul  flung  out  a  noble  book  on  education  full  of  grand  thoughts. 
In  fact,  no  German  can  be  well  acquainted  with  tho  best  literature  of  his 
country  without  having  to  ponder  the  truest  and  wisest  thoughts  that  have 
been  uttered  on  education.  Tho  philosophers  also  took  the  subject  up.  Kant 
delivered  lectures  on  the  science  of  education.  ^Education;'  he  says,  Ms  tho 
luirdest  and  most  difficult  problem  wliicb  can  be  proposed  to  man.'  Fichte  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  in  his  speeches  to  the  nation.  And  Hegel's 
Phcenomenologie  is  so  full  of  tho  development  of  the  child's  mind,  that  Dein- 
Iiardt,  Thaulow,  and  Rosenkranz,  have  issued  Hegelian  systems  of  educaticm. 
The  theologians,  like  Schleiermacher,  also  devoted  themselves  to  an  examina- 
tion of  it.  And  in  particular  the  psychologists  deemed  it  as  a  special  portion  of 
their  department.  Two  of  these,  Beneke  and  Herbart,  have  given  us  a  tho- 
roughly scientific  exposition  of  the  whole  subject.  They  analyzed  every  pro- 
cess of  tho  child's  thought;  they  estimated  the  value  of  every  subject  of 
ittstructiou ;  they  discussed  the  relation  of  the  intellectual  to  the  emotional  and 
practical ;  they  investigated  the  nature  of  that  interest  which  children  feel  in 
learning;  tliey  defined  the  purposes  and  aims  of  instruction;  and  they  exam- 
ined philosophically  the  various  schemes  for  its  organization.  The  subject  be- 
came a  subject  of  scientific  reseaix^h.  It  found  exponents  in  the  Universitiei^. 
'iMiere  arose  a  pedagogik  or  science  of  instruction  for  all  classes  of  schools^ 
T.te  Gymnasien  shared  in  the  movement.  It  was  held  out  that  the  great  object 
of  tiie  Gymnasien  was  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  search  for  truth.  The  Uni- 
versities were  the  field  for  this  search.  Accordingly,  there  exists  a  keen  desire 
to  investigate.  There  are  men  whose  only  business  it  is  to  investigate.  They 
examine  without  prejudice  the  principles  which  underlie  education.  Their  ex- 
aminations keep  up  fresh  interest  and  give  itesh  life  to  the  subject.  This  lifo 
distills  through  the  seminaries  for  teachers.  The  future  teachers  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  investigations  that  are  going  on.  They  have  to  think  the 
subject  out  for  themselves.  They  know  that  teaching  is  an  art  which  acts 
according  to  (he  laws  that  regulate  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind.  They 
watch  these  laws.  Their  eyes  are  open.  Their  interest  is  lively.  They  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  great  and  noble  work  to  do.    And  their  pupils  also  come 
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to  know  that  their  teacbere  are  artists;  and  hence  the  laws  of  education  are 
extensively  known  in  Germany.  The  cousequeuce  is  that«tbe  people  appreci- 
ate education,  that  they  do  not  meddle  with  wlii^  only  a  practical  and  scieD title 
knowledge  can  direct,  end  they  demand  of  all  their  instructors  a  minute  iuves- 
tigatton  into  the  laws  of  man's  being.  The  educator  is  with  them  not  a  mere 
crammer;  but  all  feel  that  his  first  and  great  duty  is  the  harmonious  and  equa- 
ble evolution  of  the  hum^n  powers.  This  appreciation  of  education  seems  to 
me  the  great  secret  of  the  Prussian  success.  It  leads  to  an  earnest  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  the  education  be  tlvorough,  and  every 
effort  of  the  Government  is  backed  up  by  the  hearty  sympathy  and  intelligent 
cooperation  of  the  people. 

We  have  to  add  to  this  appreciation  of  education  the  circumstance  that 
Prussia  has  had  to  force  its  way  upwarda  It  has  always  been  ambitious ;  and 
it  has  always  aimed  at  attaining  the  object  qf  its  ambition  through  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  especially,  indeed,  through  the  higher  education,  but 
also  through  the  lower.  The  State  has  felt  in  regard  to  its  prosperity  what 
Luther  felt  in  regard  to  the  Church.  *  It  is  difficult,*  he  says, '  to  make  old  dogs 
obedient  and  old  scoundrels  pious — the  work  at  which  the  preacher  labors  and 
must  often  labor  in  vain ;  but  the  young  trees  can  be  more  easily  bent  and 
trained.' 

It  ia  in  the  youth  that  the  State  of  Prussia  has  placed  its  hope.  Frederick 
the  Great  was  beset  by  Russians)  Austrians,  and  French :  he  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  depths  sometimes,  and  his  kingdom  was  exhausted.  How  did  he 
tliinlcof  reviving  it?  The  first  thing  he  did  after  the  Seven  Tears'  War  was 
ended,  even  before  the  peace  of  Hubertsberg  was  ratified,  was  to  promulgate 
an  admirable  education  Act — the  Act,  as  I  have  said,  of  Hecker.  Again,  when 
the  State  was  overrun  by  Napoleon,  to  what  did  Frederick  William  III.  and  his 
minister  Stein  turn?  *  Unquestionably  we  have  lost  in  territory,'  said  the 
king ;  '  unquestionably  the  State  has  sunk  in  external  .might  and  glory,  but  we 
will  and  must  take  care  that  we  gain  in  internal  might  and  internal  glory ;  and 
therefore  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  the  greatest  attention  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  people.'  Again  he  says,  *  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  for 
the  success  of  all  that  the  State  aims  at  accomplishing  by  its  entire  constitutidn^ 
legislation,  and  administration,  the  firet  foundation  must  be  laid  in  the  youth 
of  the  people,  and  that  at  the  same  time  a  good  education  of  the  youth  is  the 
surest  way  to  promote  the  internal  and  external  welfare  of  the  individual  citi- 
zens.' *Mo6t,'  said  Stein,  in  1808,  *  is  to  be  expected  from  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  youth.  If  by  a  method  based  on  the  nature  of  the  mind 
every  power  of  the  soul  be  unfolded,  and  every  crude  principle  of  life  be  stirred 
up  and  nourished,  if  all  one-sided  culture  be  avoided,  and  if  the  impulses 
(hitherto  often  negle9ted  with  great  indifference),  on  which  the  strength  and 
worth  of  man  rest,  be  carefblly  attended  to,  then  we  may  hope  td  see  a  race 
physically  and  morally  powerful  grow  up,  and  a  better  fbtdre  dawn  upon  us.' 
The  method  to  which*  Stein  here  alludes  was  the  method  of  Pestalozzi.  Stein 
chtfacterizes  this  method  as  one  '  which  elevates  the  self-activity  of  the  spuit, 
awakens  tlie  sense  of  religion  and  all  the  nobler  feelings  of  man ;  promotes  the 
ideal  life,  and  lessen^  and  opposes  a  life  of  mere  pleasure.'  These  words  of  the 
king  and  his  minister  rang  through  the  nation.  The  idea  seized  them.  It 
permeated  all  the  legislative  measures  of  Altenstein,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, and  it  worke<l  mighty  results.  It  wasi  within  the  twenty-three  yeara 
of  Altenstein's  ministry  that  Prussia  made  such  progress  in  education  that  she 
became  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  Frendimen  and 
Englishmen  went  to  see  the  system.  And  by  it  Prussia  grew  in  strength  and 
power.  The  Prussian  people  have  had  faith  in  education.  They  believed  with 
Kant  that '  behind  education  lies  hid  the  great  secret  of  the  perfection  of  human 
nature.'  They  believed  with  Ficbte  that '  only  that  nation  which  shall  firet  per- 
form the  task  of  educating  up  to  perfect  manhood  by  actual  practice  will  per- 
form the  task  of  the  perfect  State.*  They  believed  that  education  makes  better 
citizens,  better  soldiers,  better  fethers,  and  better  men.  And  history  records^ 
in  great  successes  in  war,  and  still  greater  successes  in  the  realms  of  thought 
aod  science,  that  her  fitith  has  not  been  m  vain. 
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R08ENKBANZ  AND  HIS  PEDAGOGY. 


MKMOIR. 

John  Charlxs  Frbdbrigk  Rosenkranz  was  born  at  Magdebaig, 
April  23,  1805.  In  addition  to  the  educational  facilities  of  his 
native  city,  he  attended  lectures  at  Berlin,  Halie,  and  Heidelbei^, 
receiving  his  veniam  docendi  at  Halle  in  1828.  In  1831,  he  be- 
came assistant  professor,  following  enthusiastically  the  philosophical 
teaching  of  HegeL  In  1833,  he  received  a  call  to  Eonigsburg,  as 
professor  ordinariuSf  and  there  he  has  performed  his  university 
work,  with  an  absence  of  a  year  (1848)  in  official  work  at  Berlin, 
and  as  deputy  from  Memel  and  Tilsit  to  the  Prussian  Diet  in  1849. 
His  voice  as  a  lecturer  has  been  devoted  to  disseminating  the  ideas 
of  Hegel,  and  applying  them  to  history,  literature,  theology,  and  life. 

As  an  author,  his  first  work  of  importance  was  a  *  History  of 
German  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages'  (Halle,  1830),  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  trace  its  development  from  the  Hegelian  standpoint 
This  was  followed  by  a  '  Hand-Book  of  the  Universal  History  of 
Poetry/  and  in  1836,  of  the  'History  of  German  Literature,'  made 
np  of  fugitive  pieces  previously  published. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  works  since  published : — 

Natural  Religion ;  Encyclopedia  of  Theology ;  Critique  of  (on) 
Schliermacher's  Theory  of  Religion. 

Psychology ;  or  the  Sc^ience  of  the  Subjective  Spirit  ( Wissen- 
sdurfi  vom  SubjecHvem  Oeiste).     Ednigsboig,  1837. 

History  of  Transcendental  Philosophy,  (published  in  the  last  vol- 
ume of  the  edition  of  Eant*s  works,  edited  by  Rosenkranz  and 
Schubest). 

Life  of  Hegel.    Critique  on  Strauss'  OlavhensUhre, 

Goethe  and  his  Works. 

Pedagogy  as  a  System.    Ednigsburg,  1848. 

Poetry  and  its  History.    Ednigsburg,  1855. 

IMderofs  Life  and  Works.     3  vols.,  Leipsig,  1866. 

Although  Rosenkranz  has  published  less  on  the  prolific  subject 
of  Pedagogy  than  his  professorial  cotemporaries,  his  views  are 
regarded  as  aiognlarly  comprehensive  and  profound — at  once  phil- 
osophical and  practical 
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PEDAGOGICS  AS  A  SYSTEM.* 


The  following  analysis,  although  confined  to  the  main  divisions, 
exhibits  the  general  scope  of  Kosenkranz^s  System  of  Pedagogics : — 
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The  following  Extracts,  although  not  continuous,  will  exhibit 
Prof.  Rosenkranz's  mode  of  treating  this  great  subject : — 

Pedagogics  as  a  science  must  (I.)  unfold  the  general  idea  of  Education ;  (II.) 
most  extiibit  the  particular  phases  into  which  the  general  work  of  Education 
diyides  itself,  and  (III.)  must  describe  the  particular  stand-point  upon  which  the 
general  idea  realizes  itself,  or  should  become  real  in  its  special  processes  at'any 
particular  time. 

1.  General  idea  of  Education. 

The  nature  of  Education  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  mind — that  it  can 
develop  whatever  it  really  is  only  by  its  own  activity.  Mind  is  in  itself  fhee  ; 
but  if  it  does  not  actualize  this  possibility,  it  is  in  no  true  sense  fhee,  either  for 
itself  or  for  another.  Education  is  the  influencing  of  man  by  man,  and  it  has 
for  its  end  to  lead  him  to  actualize  himself  through  his  own  efforts.    The  attain* 

*  We  fdllow,  in^eee  Extraets,  Mist  Anna  C.  Braokett*s  tranaiaiion  as  reprinted  from  the  Joirnal 
of  Spujlatnc  PkUo$opky.    St.  Louia :  1873.  p.  148. 
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ment  of  perfect  manhood  as  the  actualization  of  the  Freedom  necessary  to 
mind  constitutes  the  nature  of  Education  in  general. 

Man,  therefore,  is  the  onlj  fit  subject  for  education.  We  often  speak,  it  is 
true,  of  the  education  of  plants  and  animals;  but  even  when  we  do  so,  we  ap- 
ply, unconsciously  perhaps,  other  expressions,  as  'raising'  and  ' trainjlng,' in 
order  to  disUoguish  these.  'Breaking'  consists  in  producing  in  an  animal, 
either  by  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  senses,  an .  activity  of  which,  it  is  true,  he  is 
capable,  but  which  he  never  would  have  developed  if  left  to  himself.  On  the 
other  haod,  it  is  the  nature  of  Education  only  to  assist  in  the  producing  of  that 
which  the  subject  would  strive  most  earnestly  to  develop  for  himself  if  he  had  . 
a  dear  idea  of  himself. 

In  a  more  restricted  sense  we  mean  by  Education  the  shaping  of  the  individ- 
ual life  by  the  forces  of  nature,  the  rhythmical  movement  of  national  customs, 
and  the  might  of  destiny  in  which  each  one  finds  limits  set  to  his  arbitrary  will. 

In  the  narrowest  sense,  which  however  is  tlje  usual  one,  we  mean  by  Educa- 
tion the  influence  which  one  mind  exerts  on  another  in  order  to  cultivate  the 
latter  in  some  understood  and  inethodical  way,  either  generally  or  with  refer- 
ence to  some  special  aim.  The  educator  must,  therefore,  be  relatively  finished 
in  his  own  education,  and  the  pupil  must  possess  unlimited  confidence  in  him. 
If  authority  be  wanting  on  the  one  side,  or  respect  and  obedience  on  the  other, 
this  ethical  basis  of  development  must  fail,  and  it  demands  in  the  very  highest 
degree,  talent,  knowledge,  skill,  and  pnidenca 

2.  The  Ibrm  of  Education, 

The  general  form  of  Education  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that 
it  really  is  nothing  but  what  it  makes  itself  to  be.  Education  can  not  create; 
it  can  only  help  to  develop  to  reality  the  previously  existent  possibility ;  it  can 
only  help  to  bring  forth  to  light  the  hidden  life. 

This  activity  of  the  mind  in  allowing  itself  to  be  absorbed,  and  consciously 
so,  in  an  object  with  the  purpose  of  making  if  his  own,  or  of  producing  it,  is 
Work.  But  when  the  mind  gives  itself  up  to  its  objects  as  chance  may  present 
them  or  through  arbitrariness,  careless  as  to  whether  they  have  any  result,  such 
activity  is  Play.  Work  is  laid  out  for  the  pupil  by  bis  teacher  by  authority,  but 
in  his  play  he  is  left  to  hiipsel£  Phiy  sends  the  pupil  back  refreshed  to  his  ^ 
work,  since  in  play  he  forgets  himself  in  his  own  way,  while  in  work  he  ia  re- 
quired to  forget  himself  in  a  manner  prescribed  for  him  by  another. 

Play  is  of  great  importance  in  helping  one  to  discover  the  true  individualities 
of  children,  because  in  phiy  they  may  betray  Uioughtlessly  their  inclinations. 
This  antithesis  of  work  and  play  runs  through  the  entire  life.  Children  antici- 
pate in  their  play  the  earnest  work  of  after  life;  thus  the  little  girl  plays  with 
her  doll,  and  the  boy  pretends  he  is  a  soldier  and  in  battle. 

HABIT. 

Education  seeks  to  transform  every  particular  condition  so  that  it  shall  no 
longer  seem  strange  to  the  mind  or  in  any-wise  foreign  to  its  own  nature.  This 
identity  of  consciousness,  and  the  special  character  of  any  thing  done  or  en^ 
dured  by  it,  we  call  Habit  [habitual  conduct  or  behavior].  It  conditions  form- 
aDy  all  progress ;  for  that  which  is  not  yet  become  habit,  but  which  we  perform 
with  a  dteign  and  an  exercise  of  our  will,  is  not  yet  a  part  of  ourselves. 

As  to  Habit,  we  have  to  say  next  that  it  ia  at  first  indifferent  as  to  what  it 
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relates.  But  that  which  is  ta  be  considered  as  indiflferent  or  neutral  can  not  be 
defined  ii^the  abstract,  but  only  in  the  concrete,  because  any  thing  that  is  indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  It  sliall  act  on  these  particular  men,  or  in  this  special  situ- 
ation, is  capable  of  another  or  even  of  the  opposite  meaning  for  another  man 
or  men  for  the  same  men  or  in  other  circumstances. 

Habit  kiys  aside  its  indifference  to  an  external  action  through  reflection  on 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  same.  Whatever  tends  as  a  harmonious 
means  to  the  realization  of  an  end  is  advantageous,  but  that  is  disadvantageous 
which,  by  contradicting  its  idea,  hinders  or  destroys  it.  Advantage  and  disad- 
vantage being  then  only  rekUive  terms,  a  habit  which  is  advantageous  for  one 
man  m  one  case  may  be  disadvantageous  for  another  man,  or  even  for  the  same 
man,  under  different  circumstances.  Education  must,  therefore,  accustom  the 
youth  to  judge  as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  any  action  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  essential  vocation  of  his  life,  so  that  he  shall  avoid  that  which  does 
not  promote  its  success. 

But  the  aJbsohde  distinction  of  habit  is  the  moral  distinction  betvraen  the  good 
and  the  bad.  For  ftt>m  this  stand-poin|  alone  can  we  finally  decide  what  is 
allowable  and  what  is  forbidden,  what  is  advantageous  and  what  is  disadvan- 
tageous. 

As  relates  to  form,  habit  may  be  either  passive  or  active.  The  passive  is  that 
which  teaches  us  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  of  nature  as  well  as  of  history  with 
such  composure  that  we  shall  hold  our  ground  against  them,  being  always  equal 
to  ourselves,  and  that  we  shall  not  allow  our  power  of  acting  to  be  paralyzed 
through  any  mutations  of  fortune.  Active  habit  [or  behavior]  is  found  realized 
in  a  wide  range  of  activity  which  appebrs  in  manifold  forms,  such  as  skill,  dex- 
terity, readiness  of  information,  fta  It  is  a  steeling  of  the  internal  for  action 
upon  the  external,  as  the  Passive  is  a  steeling  of  the  internal  against  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  external 

rofMATIOlt  or  BABITI. 

Habit  is  the  general  form  which  instruction  takes.  For  since  it  reduces  a 
condition  or  an  activity  within  ourselves  to  an  instinctive  use  and  wont,  it  ia 
necessary  for  any  thorough  instruction.  But  as,  according  to  its  content,  it  may 
be  either  proper  or  improper,  advantageous  or  disadvantageous,  good  or  bad, 
and  according  to  its  form  ma^be  the  assimilation  of  the  external  by  the  internal, 
or  the  impress  of  the  internal  upon  the  external,  Education  must  procure  for 
the  pupil  the  power  of  being  able  to  free  himself  from  one  habit  and  to  adopt 
another.  Through  his  ilreedom  he  must  be  able  not  only  to  renounce  any  habit 
formed,  but  to  form  a  new  one ;  and  he  must  so  govern  his  system  of  habits 
that  it  shall  exhibit  a  constant  progress  of  development  into  greater  freedom. 

We  must  characterize  those  habits  as  bad  which  relate  only  to  our  conven* 
ience  or  our  enjoyment  They  are  often  not  blaroable  in  themselves,  but  there 
lies  in  them  a  hidden  danger  that  they  may  allure  us  into  luxury  or  effeminacy. 
But  it  is  a  false  and  mechanical  way  of  looking  at  the  affair  if  we  suppose  that  a 
habit  which  have  been  formed  by  a  certain  number  of  repetitions  can  be  broken 
by  ah  equal  number  of  denials.  We  can  never  renounce  a  habit  utterly  except 
through  a  clearness  of  judgment  which  decides  it  to  be  undesirable,  and  through 
firmness  of  will. 

If  we  endeavor  to  deprive  the  youth  of  all  free  and  individual  intercoorao 
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with  the  world,  one  onJIj  fiills  into  a  continual  watching  of  htm,  and  the  con- 
acioqaness  that  he  ia  watched  destroys  in  him  all  elasticity  of  spirit,  all  confi- 
dence, all  originality.  The  police  shadow  of  control  obscures  all  independence 
and  systematically  accustoms  him  to  dependence.  And  if  we  endeavor  too 
strictly  to  guard  against  tliat  which  is  evil  and  forbidden,  the  intelligence  of  the 
papils  reacts  in  deceit  against  such  efforts,  till  the  educators  are  amazed  that 
such  crimes  as  come  oflen  to  light  can  have  arisen  under  such  careful  control 

raoTBCTioN,  aferxxMP,  and  puNiasMSirr  ai  to  bad  babits. 

If  there  should  appear  in  the  youth  any  decided  iporal  deformity  which  is 
opposed  to  the  ideal  of  his  education,  the  instructor  must  at  once  make  inquiry 
as  to  the  history  of  its  origin,  because  the  negative  and  the  positive  are  very 
doeely  connected  in  his  being,  so  that  what  aj>pears  to  be  negligence,  rudeness, 
immorality,  foolishness,  or  oddity,  may  arise  from  some  real  needs  of  the  youth 
which  in  their  development  have  only  taken  a  wrong  direction. 

If  it  should  appear  on  such  examination  that  the  negative  action  was  only  a 
pffoduct  of  willful  ignorance,  of  caprice,  or  of  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the 
yoath,  then  this  calls  for  a  simple  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  educator,  no 
reason  being  assigned.  His  authority  must  be  sufiicient  to  the  pupil  without 
any  reason.  Only  when  this  has  happened  more  than  once,  and  the  youth  is  old 
enough  to  understand,  should  the  prohibition,  together  with  the  reason  there- 
for, be  given. 

Only  when  all  other  efforts  have  fiiiled  is  punishment,  which  is  the  real  nega- 
tion of  the  error,  the  transgression,  or  the  vice,  justifiable.  Punishment  inflicts 
intentionally  pain  on  the  pupil,  and  its  object  is,  by  means  of  this  sensation,  to 
bring  him  to  reason,  a  result  which  neither  our  simple  prohibition,  our  explan- 
ation, nor  our  threat  of  punishment,  has  been  able  to  reach. 

Punishment  as  an  educational  means  is,  nevertheless,  essentially  corrective, 
iiiioe,  by  leading  the  youth  to  a  proper  estimation  of  his  fault  and  a  positive 
change  in  his  behavior,  it  seeks  to  improve  him.  At  the  same  time  it  stands  as 
a  sad  indication  of  the  insuflBciency  of  the  means  previously  used.  On  no  ac- 
count sliould  the  youth  be  firightened  fh>m  the  commission  of  a  misdemeanor, 
or  (rom  the  repetition  of  his  negative  deed  through  fear  of  punishment — a  sys- 
tem whidi  leads  always  to  terrorism :  but,  although  it  may  have  this  effect,  it 
should,  before  all  things,  impress  upon  him  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
negative  is  not  allowed  to  act  as  it  will  without  limitation,  but  rather  that  the 
Good  and  the  True  have  the  absolute  power  in  the  world,  and  that  they  are 
never  without  the  means  of  overcoming  any  thing  that  contradicts  them. 

In  the  statute  laws,  punishment  has  the  opposite  ofiioe.  It  must,  first  of  all, 
satisfy  justice,  and  only  after  this  is  done  can  it  attempt  to  improve  the  guilty. 
If  a  government  should  proceed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  educator  it  would  mis- 
take its  task,  because  it  has  to  deal  with  adults,  whom  it  elevates  to  the  honor- 
able position  of  responsibility  for  their  own  acts.  The  state  must  not  go  back 
to  the  psychological  ethical  genesis  of  a  negative  deed.  It  must  assign  to  a 
secondary  rank  of  Importance  the  biographical  moment  which  contains  the  deed 
in  process  and  the  drcumstances  of  a  mitigating  character,  and  it  mast  consider 
fint  of  all  the  deed  in  itself.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  educator ;  for  he  deals 
with  human  beings  who  are  relatively  undeveloped,  and  who  are  only  growing 
toward  responsibQity.    So  long  as  they  are  still  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  the 
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responsibility  of  their  deed  belongs  in  part  to  him.  If  we  confound  the  stand- 
point in  which  punishment  is  administered  in  the  state  with  that  in  education, 
we  work  much  evil 

Punishment  considered  as  an  educational  means,  can  not  be  determined  a 
priori^  but  must  always  be  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
offender  and  by  peculiar  circumstances.  Its  administration  calls  for  the  ezer- 
cise  of  the  ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  educator. 

Generally  speaking,  we  must  make  a  distinction  'between  the  sexes,  as  well 
as  between  the  different  periods  of  youth;  (1)  some  kind  of  corporal  punish- 
ment is  most  suitable  for  children,  (2)  isolation  for  older  boys  and  girls,  and  (3) 
punishment  based  on  the  sense  of  honor  for  young  men  ad^  women. 

(1.)  Corporal  punishment  is  the  production  of  physical  pain.  The  youth  is  gen- 
erally whipped,  and  this  kind  of  punishment^  provided  always  that  it  is  not  too 
often  administered,  or  with  undue  severity,  is  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with 
willful  defiance,  with  obstinate  carelessness^  or  with  a  really  perverted  will,  so 
long  or  so  ^en  as  the  higher  perception  is  closed  against  appeal.  Tlie  impos- 
ing of  other  physical  punishments,  e.g.,  that  of  depriving  the  pupil  of  food, 
partakes  of  cruelty.  The  view  which  sees  in  the  rod  the  panacea  for  all  the 
teacher's  embarrassments  is  censurable,  but  equally  undesirable  is  the  false  sen- 
timentality which  assumes  that  this  dignity  of  humanity  is  affected  by  a  blow 
given  to  a  child,  and  confounds  self  conscious  humanity  with  child-bumanity, 
to  which  a  blow  is  the  most  natural  form  of  reaction,  in  which  all  other  forms 
of  influence  at  last  end. 

The  fullj-grown  man  ought  never  to  be  whipped,  because  this  kind  of  pun- 
ishment reduces  him  to  the  level  of  the  child,  and  when  it  becomes  barbarous, 
to  that  of  a  brute  animal,  and  so  is  absolutely  degrading  to  him. 

(2)  By  Isolation  we  remove  the  offender  temporarily  from  the  society  of  his 
fellows.  The  boy  left  alone,  cut  off  from  all  companionship,  and  left  absolutely 
to  himself,  suffers  from  a  sense  of  helplessness.  The  time  passes  heavily,  and 
soon  he  is  very  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  company  of  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  teachers  and  fellow-pupils. 

(3)  This  way  of  isolating  a  child  does  not  touch  his  sense  of  honor  at  all,  and 
is  soon  forgotten,  because  it  relates  to  only  one  side  of  his  conduct  It  is  quite 
different  from  punishment  based  on  the  sense  of  honor,  which  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, shuts  the  youth  out  from  companionship  because  he  has  attacked  the  prin- 
ciple which  liolds  society  together,  and  for  this  reason  can  no  lopger  bo  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  it.  Honor  is  the  recognition  of  one  individual  by  others 
as  their  equal.  Through  his  error,  or  it  may  be  his  crime,  he  has  simply  made 
himself  unequal  to  them,  and  in  so  far  has  separated  himself  from  them,  so  that 
his  banishment  from  their  society  is  only  the  outward  expression  of  4ho  real 
isolation  which  he  himself  has  brought  to  pass  in  his  inner  nature,  and  which 
lie,  by  means  of  his  negative  act,  only  betrayed  to  the  outer  world,  Sinco  the 
punishment  founded  on  the  sense  of  honor  affects  the  whole  ethical  man  and 
makes  a  lasting  impression  upon  his  memory,  extreme  caution  is  necessary  in 
its  application  lest  a  permanent  injury  be  inflicted  upon  the  character.  Tho 
idea  of  his  perpetual  continuance  in  disgrace,  destroys  in  a  man  all  aspiration 
for  improvement 

It  is  important  to  consider  well  this  gradation  of  punishment  (which,  starting 
with  sensuous  physical  pain,  passes  through  the  external  teleology  of  temporary 
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isolation  up  to  the  idealism  of  the  sense  of  honor),  both  in  relation  to  the  differ- 
ent ages  at  which  thej  are  appropriate  and  to  the  training  which  they  bring 
with  them.  Every  punishment  must  be  considered  merely  as  a  means  to  some 
end,  and,  in  so  far,  as  transitory.  The  pupil  must  always  be  deeply  conscious 
that  it  is  very  painful  to  his  instructor  to  be  obliged  to  punish  him.  The  pathos 
of  another's  sorrow  for  the  sake  of  his  cure  which  be  perceives  in  the  mein,  in 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the  delay  with  which  the  punishment  is  administered, 
will  become  a  purifying  fire  for  his  soul. 

3.  The  Limits  of  EductUion. 

There  are  two  widely  differing  views  with  regard  to  the  Limits  of  Education. 
One  ]&ys  great  stress  on  the  weakness  of  the  pupil  and  the  power  of  the  teacher. 
According  to  this  view,  Education  has  for  its  province  the  entiro  formation  of 
.the  youth.  The  despotism  of  this  view  often  manifests  itself  where  large  num- 
bers are  to  be  educated  together,  and  with  very  undesirable  results,  because  it 
assumes  that  the  individual  pupil  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  whole,-  as  if  the 
sdiool  were  a  great  factory  where  each  piece  of  goods  is  to  be  stamped  exactly 
like  all  the  rest  Individuality  is  reduced  by  the  tyranny  of  such  despotism  to 
one  uniform  level  till  all  originality  is  destroyed,  as  in  cloisters,  barracks,  and 
orphan  asylums,  where  only  one  individual  seems  to  exist.  There  is  a  kind  of 
Pedagogy  also  which  fancies  that  one  can  thrust  mto  or  out  of  the  individual 
pupil  what  one  will  Tliis  may  be  called  a  superstitious  belief  in  the  power  of 
Education. — ^The  opposite  extreme  disbelieves  this,  and  advances  the  policy 
which  lets  alone  and  does  'nothing,  urging  that  individuality  is  unconquerable, 
and  that  often  the  most  careful  and  far-sighted  education  fails  of  reaching  its 
aim  in  ao  far  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  youth,  and  that  this  individu- 
ality has  made  of  no  avail  all  efforts  toward  the  obtaining  of  any  end  which 
was  opposed  to  it.  This  representation  of  the  fruitlessness  of  all  pedagogical 
efforts  engenders  an  indifference  toward  it  which  would  leave,  as  a  result,  only 
a  sort  of  vegetation  of  individuality  growing  at  hap-hazard. 

J7ie  limit  of  Education  ia  (1)  a  Subjective  one^  a  limit  made  by  the  individuality 
of  the  youth.  This  is  a  definite  limit  Whatever  does  not  exist  in  this  indi- 
viduality as  a  possibility  can  not  be  developed  from  it.  Education  can  only 
lead  and  assist;  it  can  not  create.  What  Nature  has  denied  to  a  man,  Educa- 
tion can  not  give  him  any  more  than  it  is  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  annihilate 
entirely  his  original  gifts,  although  it  is  true  that  his  talents  may  be  suppressed, 
distorted,  and  measurably  destroyed.  But  the  decision  of  the  question  hi  what 
the  real  essence  of  any  one's  individuality  consists  can  never  be  made  with  cer- 
tainty till  he  has  left  behind  him  his  years  of  development,  because  it  is  then 
only  that  he  first  arrives  at  the  consciousness  of  his  entire  self;  besides,  at  this 
critical  time,  in  the  first  place,  much  knowledge  only  superficially  acquired  will 
drop  off;  and  again,  talents,  long  slumbering  and  unsuspected,  hiay  first  make 
their  appearance.  Whatever  has  been  forced  upon  a  child  in  opposition  to  his 
individuality,  whatever  has  been  only  driven  into  him  and  has  lacked  receptiv- 
ity on  his  side,  or  a  rational  ground  on  the  side  of  culture,  remains  attached  to 
his  being  only  as  an  external  ornament,  a  foreign  outgrowth  which  enfeebles 
his  own  proper  character. 

(2)  The  ObjecUve  Kmit  of  Education  lies  in  the  means  which  can  be  appro- 
priated for  it.    That  the  talent  for  a  certain  culture  shall  be  present  is  certainly 
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the  first  thing ;  bat  the  cultivation  of  this  talent  is  the  second,  and  no  leas 
necessary.  But  how  much  cultivation  can  be  given  to  it  extensively  and  in- 
tensively depends  upon  the  means  used,  and  these  again  are  conditioned  by  the 
material  resources  of  the  &mily  to  which  each  one  belongs.  The  greater  and  • 
more  valuable  the  means  of  culture  which  are  found  in  a  family  are,  tlie  greater 
is  the  immediate  advantage  which  the  culture  of  each  one  h^is  at  the  start 
With  regard  to  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences  this  limit  of  education  is  of  great 
significance.  But  the  means  alone  are  of  no  avail.  The  finest  educational  ap- 
paratus will  produce  no  fruit  where  corresponding  talent  is  wanting,  whUe  on 
the  other  hand  talent  often  accomplishes  incredible  feats  with  very  limited 
means,  and,  if  the  way  is  only  once  open,  makes  of  itself  a  center  of  attraction 
which  draws  to  itself  with  magnetic  power  the  necessary  means.  The  moral 
culture  of  each  one  is,  however,  fortunately  {h>m  its  very  nature,  out  of  the 
reach  of  such  dependence. 

(3)  The  Absolute  limit  of  Education  is  the  time  when  the  youth  has  appre- 
hended the  problem  which  he  has  to  solve,  has  learned  to  know  the  means  at 
hLs  disposal,  and  has  acquired  a  certam  facility  in  using  them.  The  end  and 
aim  of  Education  is  the  emancipation  of  the  youth.  It  strives  to  make  him 
self-dependent,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  become  so  it  wishes  to  retire  and  to  be 
able  to  leave  him  to  the  sole  responsibility  of  his  actions.  To  treat  the  youth 
after  he  has  passed  this  point  of  time  still  as  a  youth,  contradicts  the  very  idea 
of  education,  which  idea  finds  its  fulfillment  in  the  attainment  of  majority  by 
the  pupil.  Since  the  accomplishment  of  education  eancels  the  original  inequal- 
ity between  the  educator  and  the  pupil,  nothing  is  more  oppressing,  nay,  revolt- 
ing to  the  latter  than  to  be  prevented  by  a  continued  dependence  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  freedom  which  he  has  earned. 

The  opposite  extreme  of  the  protracting  of  Education  beyond  its  proper  time 
is  necessarily  the  undue  hastening  of  the  Emancipation. — ^The  question  whether 
one  is  prepared  for  freedom  ftas  been  often  opened  in  politics.  Wheii  any  peo- 
ple have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  this  question  themselves,  it  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion whether  that  people  are  prepared  for  it,  for  without  the  consciousness  of 
fi^edom  this  question  would  never  have  occurred  to  them. 

Although  educators  must  now  leave  the  youth  fVee,  the  necessity  of  further 
culture  for  him  is  still  imperative.  But  it  will  no  longer  come  directly  through 
them.  Their  pre-arranged,  pattern-making  work  is  now  supplanted  by  self- 
education.  Each  sketches  for  himself  an  ideal  to  which  in  his  life  he  seeks  to 
approximate  every  day. 

In  the  work  of  self-culture  one  friend  can  help  another  by  advice  and  exam- 
ple ;  but  he  can  not  educate,  for  education  presupposes  inequality. — The  neces- 
sities of  human  nature  produce  societies  in  which  equals  seek  to  influence  each 
other  in  a  pedagogical  way,  since  ^they  establish  by  certain  steps  of  culture 
different  classes.  They  presuppose  Education  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But  they 
wish  to  bring  about  Education  in  a  higher  sense,  and  therefore  they  vail  the 
last  form  of  their  ideal  in  the  mystery  of  secrecy.— To  one  who  lives  on  con- 
tented with  himself  and  without  the  impulse  toward  self-culture,  unless  hia 
unconcern  springs  from  his  belonging  to  a  savage  state  of  society,  the  Germans 
give  the  name  of  Philistine,  and  he  is  always  repulsive  to  the  student  who  la 
intoxicated  with  an  ideal. 
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Frcebel  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  August)  was  born  April  21,  1782,  at 
Oberweissbach,  in  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  so  yoang  that  he  never  even  remembered 
her;  and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  ignorant  roaid-of-all-work, 
who  simply  provided  for  his  bodily  wants.  His  father,  who  was  the 
laborious  pastor  of  several  parishes,  seems  to  have  been  solely  occu- 
pied with  his  duties,  and  to  have  given  no  concern  whatever  to  the 
development  of  the  child's  mind  and  character  beyond  that  of  strictly 
confining  him  within  doors,  lest  he  should  come  to  harm  by  straying 
away.  One  of  his  principal  amusements,  he  tells  us,  consisted  in 
watching  from  the  window  some  workmen  who  were  repairing  the 
churchy  and  he  remembered  long  afterward  how  he  earnestly  desired 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  himself.  The  instinct  of  construction,  for 
the  exercise  of  which,  in  his  system,  he  makes  ample  provision,  was 
even  then  stirring  within  him.  As  years  went  on,  though  nothing 
was  done  for  his  education  by  others,  he  found  opportunities  for 
satisfying  some  of  the  longings  of  his  soul,  by  wandering  in  the 
woods,  gathering  flowers,  listening  to  the  birds,  or  to  the  wind  as  it 
swayed  the  forest  trees,  watching  the  movements  of  all  kinds  of 
animals,  and  laying  up  in  his  mind  the  various  impressions  then 
produced,  as  a  store  for  future  years. 

Not  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age  did  he  receive  the  slightest  reg- 
ular instruction.  He  was  then  sent  to  school,  to  an  uncle  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood.  This  man,  a  regular  driller  of  the  old,  time- 
honored  stamp,  had  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  inner  nature 
of  his  pupil,  and  seems  to  have  taken  no  pains  whatever  to  discover 
it  He  pronounced  the  boy  to  be  idle  (which,  from  his  point  of 
view,  was  quite  true)  and  lazy  (which  certainly  was  not  true) — a 
boy,  in  short,  that  you  could  do  nothing  with.  And,  in  fact,  the 
teacher  did  nothing  with  his  pupil,  never  once  touched  the  chords 
of  his  inner  being,  or  brought  out  the  music  they  were  fitted,  under 
different  handling,  to  produce.  Frcebel  was  indeed,  at  that  time,  a 
Ihonghtful,  dreamy  child,  a  very  indifferent  student  of  books,  cor- 
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dially  bating  the  formal  lessons  with  which  he  was  crammed,  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  left  alone  with  his  great  teacher  in  the  woods. 

It  was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  bread,  and  we  next  find  him 
a  soil  of  apprentice  to  a  woodsman  in  the  great  Thiiringian  fprest. 
Here,  as  he  afterward  t^lls  us,  he  lived  some  years  in  cordial  inter- 
course with  nature  and  mathematics,  learning  even  then,  though  un- 
consciously, from  the  teaching  he  received,  how  to  teach  others. 
His  daily  occupation  in  the  midst  of  trees  led  bim  to  observe  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  to  recognize  union  and  unity  in  apparently  con- 
tradictory phenomena. 

In  1801  he  went  to  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  attended 
lectnres  on  natural  history,  physics,  and  mathematics ;  but,  as  he 
tells  us,  gained  little  from  them.  This  result  was  obviously  "due  to 
the  same  dreamy  speculative  tendency  of  mind  which  characterized 
his  earlier  school  life.  Instead  of  studying  hard,  he  speculated  on 
unity  and  diversity,  on  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  the  parts,  oT 
the  parts  to  the  whole,  &c.,  continually  striving  after  the  unattain- 
able and  neglecting  the  attainable.  This  desultory  style  of  life  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  failure  of  means  to  stay  at  the  University. 
For  the  next  few  years  he  tried  various  occupations,  ever  restlessly 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  demands  of  the  outer  life,  and  not  less  dis- 
tracted by  the  consciousness  that  his  powers  had  not  yet  found  what 
he  calls  their  *  center  of  gravity.'     At  last,  however,  they  found  it. 

While  engaged  in  an  architect's  office  at  Frankfort,  he  fonned  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Rector  of  the  Model  School,  a  man  named 
Gruner.  Gruner  saw  the  capabilities  of  Froebel,  and  detected  also 
his  entire  want  of  interest  in  the  work  that  he  was  doing;  and  one 
day  suddenly  said  to  him  :  '  Give  up  your  architect's  business ;  yoa 
will  do  nothing  at  it.  Be  a  teacher.  We  want  one  now  in  the 
school ;  you  shall  have  the  place.'  This  was  the  turning  point  in 
FroBbcl's  life.  He  accepted  the  engagement,  began  work  at  once,  and 
tells  us  that  the  first  time  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  class  of 
30  or  40  boys,  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  element  that  he  had  missed 
so  long — '  the  fish  was  in  the  water.'  He  was  inexpressibly  happy. 
This  eastasy  of  feeling,  we  may  easily  imagine,  soon  subsided.  In 
a  calmer  mood  he  severely  questioned  himself  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  new  position. 
'  About  this  time  he  met  with  some  of  Pestalozzi's  writings,  which 
80  deeply  impressed  him  that  he  determined  to  go  to  Yverdun  and 
study  Pestalozzism  on  the  spot.  He  accomplished  his  purpose,  and 
lived  and  worked  for  two  years  with  PestalozzL     His  experience  at 
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YTerdnn  impressed  hira  with  the  conviction  that  the  science  of  edu- 
cation bad  still  to  draw  out  from  Pestalozzi^s  system  those  funda- 
mental principles  which  Pestalozzi  himself  did  not  comprehend. 
"And  therefore,'  says  Schmidt,  *this  genial  disciple  of  Pestalozzi 
supplemented  and  completed  his  system  by  advancing  from  the 
point  which  Pestalozzi  had  reached  through  pressure  from  without, 
to  the  innermost  conception  of  man,  and  arriving  at  the  thought 
of  the  trac  development  and  cultufre  of  mankind.' 

[To  the  articles  pablished  in  Vol.  I.,  1869,  p.  449;  IV.  792;  XIX.  611,  we 
add  a  paper  by  Prof.  Payne  on  Froebers  System  of  Infant  Culture.  We  repro- 
duce a  former  article  by  Dr.  Wimmer,  of  Dresden,  in  part,  to  show  tlie  estima- 
tion of  the  system  in  Germany  twenty  years  ago.] 

FuKDMca    FaoKBBL,    AMD    THE    KiNDBROARTKN.     Froebel,   who    died    in 
1852,  was  a  Pestalozzian,  and  founder  ot  the  kindergarten,  (children's  garden.) 
Some  geDtlemen  at  Liebenstein,  a  watering  place  near  Etsenaoh,  called  him  "  the 
old  fool  ;*'  but  Dietterweg,  on  bearing  the  name,  taid  that  Socrates  was  such  a 
fool,  and  Pcataknzi  also.    Froebel  oonsidered  the  kinderbetDahr-anstalien,  (schools 
lor  keeping  and  caring  for  abandoned  children,)  as  insufficient,  because  merely 
negative :  he  wished  not  only  to  keep,  but  to  develop  them,  without  checking  the 
growth  of  the  body,  or  separating  the  child  from  its  mother, — as  he  would  have 
the  children  in  the  garden  but  two  or  three  hoars  daily.     Children  are  born  with 
the  desire  of  acting.    This  was  the  first  principle :  hence,  his  garden  was  to  be 
free,  and  planted  with  trees^d  shrubs,  to  enable  the  children  to  observe  the  or- 
ganic life  of  nature,  and  themselves  to  plant  and  work.    Thus  he  would  change 
the  instinct  of  activity  into  a  desire  of  occupation.    The  child  will  play ;  hence 
'  the  right  kindergarten  is  a  play  ground  or  play  school,  though  Froebel  avoids  the 
name  achool.     The  kindergartnerin,  (the  nurae  or  female  gardener,)  plays  with 
the  children.     FroebePs  chief  object  has  been  to  invent  plays  for  the  purpose. 
Hii  educational  career  commenced  November  13th,  1816,  in  Greisheim,  a  little 
village  near  Stadt-Ilm,  in  Thuringia;  but  in  1817,  when  his  Pestalozzian  friend, 
Middendorf,  joined  him,  (Froebel  had  been  several  years  learning  and  teaching  in 
Pestaloczi^s  school,  at  Yverdun,)  the  rahool  was  transferred  to  the  beautiful  village 
of  Keilkau^  near  RudoUtadt^  which  may  be  considered  as  his  chief  starting- 
pboe,  and  is  still,  under  Middendorf  and  Mrs.  Froebel,  a  seminary  of  female 
teachers.     Langenthal,  another  Pestalozsian,  aasociated  himself  with  them,  and 
they  oommenoed  building  a  house.    The  number  of  pupils  rose  to  twelve  in  1818. 
Then  the  danghter  of  war-counselor  Hoffman  of  Berlin,  from  enthusiasm  for 
FroebeVs  educational  ideas,  became  his  wife.    She  had  a  considerable  dowry, 
which,  together  with  the  secession  of  Froebel's  elder  brother,  increased  the  funds 
snd  welfiwe  of  the  school.    In  1831  he  wss  invited  by  the  composer,  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee,  to  erect  a  similar  garden  00  his  estate,  near  the  lake  of  Sempaeh, 
in  the  canton  Lozem.    It  was  done.    Froebel  changed  his  residence  the  next 
year,  from  Keilhan  to  Switzerland.    In  1834  the  government  of  Bern  invited  him 
to  arrrange  a  training  course  for  teachers  in  Burgdorf.    In  1835  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  orphan  ssylum  in  Burgdorf,  but  in  1836  be  snd  his  wife  wished  to 
return  to  Germany.     There  he  wss  sctive  in  Berlin,  Keilhau,  Blankenburg, 
Dresden,  Liebenstein  in  Thuringia,  Hamburg,  (1849,)  and  Marienthal,  near  Lieb- 
enstein,  where  he  lived  until  his  decesse  in  1852,  smong  the  young  ladies,  whom 
he  trained  as  nnrsea  for  the  kindergarten^  and  the  Uttle  children  who  attended 
bis  schooL    In  Angust  7th,  1851,  to  the  surprise  of  sll,  the  kindergarten  were 
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Baddenly  prohibited  by  the  PnisBian  government,  (and  afterward  in  Saxony,) 
'*  becaoae  they  formed  a  part  of  FroebePi  sooialistio  system,  and  trained  the  chil- 
dren to  atheism.'*  This  was  an  error ;  Charles  Froebel,  Friedrioh's  nephew,  w« 
the  socialist,  and  the  kindergarUn  had  no  connection  with  him. 

A  meeting  of  educationalists  was  called  by  Diesterweg,  at  Liebenstein,  when 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  Froebel  intends  a  nnirersal  development  of  the  talents  given  by  God  to 
the  child. 

2.  For  this  purpose  he  intends, 

a.  To  cultivate  the  body  by  a  series  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

b.  To  cultivate  the  senses,  partioularly  the  more  spiritual ;  the  sense  for  form 
and  color  by  instruction,  and  the  rhythmical  and  musical  sense  by  songs  and 
melodies. 

c.  To  cultivate  the  desired  want  of  action,  as  well  as  the  mental  feculties  in 
general,  by  a  series  of  exercises  fhmishdd  by  pla3r8  of  his  own  invention. 

d.  To  stimulate  the  moral  and  religious  sense  by  addresses  and  narratives, 
and  especially  by  the  child's  communion  with  the  educating  nurse. 

e.  To  extinguish  the  children's  bad  habits,  and  to  accustom  them  io  child- 
like virtues  by  keeping  them  by  themselves  in  social  circles  and  merry  plays. 

Soon  after  this  the  garden  at  Marienthal  was  visited  by  an  oflSocr  of  the  Prus- 
sian  government,  school-counselor  Borroann  of  Berlin,  who  declared  its  tendency 
rather  anti-revolutionary  than  otherwise,  and  bestowed  upon  it  much  praise.  In 
the  fifth  general  assembly  of  German  teachers,  in  Salznngen,  May  16-19,  1853, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  majority*  that  Froebel's  educational 
method  is  in  true  accordance  with  nature,  as  developing  and  promoting  independ- 
ent action ;  and  that  his  kindergarten  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  com- 
mon school.  The  Volkffreund  of  Hesse,  however,  says  that  it  furthers  revolu- 
tion, and  that  every  one  who  agrees  with  it  by  word  or  deed,  is  himself  revolu- 
tionary. 

There  are  in  Germany  a  great  many  kUin-kinder-hewahran^telten^  (institn- 
tions  for  keeping  little  children,)  e.  g,  in  Bavaria,  in  1852,  182,  with  6,796  chil- 
dren, (2,740  gratis,)  and  an  income  of  51,772  florins.  In  Berlin  there  are  33,  the 
first  of  which  was  founded  in  1830  by  private  charity,  to  keep  little  children 
whose  parents  are  in  daytime  absent  (Vom  home,  under  a  good  inspection,  to 
accustom  them  to  order,  cleanliness  and  morality,  and  to  fit  them  for  attendance  at 
school.  These  charity  schools  are  provided,  as  to  the  age  of  children,  by  the 
well-known  ^  Krippen,^^  {cricket,)  founded  in  1844  by  M.  Marbeau  in  Pkris,  the 
author  of"  Lee  crichee,  ou  moyen  de  diminuer  la  mieire  en  augmentant  la  popula- 
tion ^"^^  a  little  book  that  received  a  price  of  3000  firancs  fh>m  the  French  Academy. 
Filling  a  gap  between  the  lying-in-institutions  and  the  kindergarten,  they 
were  npidly  adopted  by  governments  and  cities,  for  children  fVom  a  fortnight  to 
two  years  old;  and  in  1852  Paris  had  already  18.  The  first  in  London  dates 
from  March,  1850  *,  in  Vienna,  fh>m  1849,  (in  1852  there  were  8 ;)  in  Belgium, 
fVom  1846;  in  Dresden,  fhmi  1851,  etc.  Further  information  is  given  in  the 
Bulletin  dee  criehee,  published  monthly  in  Paris.  On  the  education  of  little 
children,  Mr.  Foelsing,  at  the  head  of  a  kindergarten  in  Darmstadt  on  Froebel'a 
principles  but  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  publishes  at  Darmstadt  a  monthly 
paper  called  **  Home  And  the  Infant  School."  The  Sunday  and  weekly  papers 
pobllrfied  formeriy  by  Froebel  in  Liebenstein,  might  be  sUU  read  with  advantage. 
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It  moBl  be  observed,  that  the  kindergarten  are  for  tbe  moat  part  not  charity  nor 
pdblie  ■cboofe,  as  are  the  other  institutions  mentioned ;  and  this  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  this  small  ioorease  compared  with  that  of  other  schools.  Yet  no  one 
can  donbt,  that  Froebel's  work  has  not  been  lost ;  it  has  influenced  education 
geoerslly  and  that  of  infiuit  schools  in  particular,  to  a  great  extent. 

GcasAjf  ViBws  ON  Fbiiai.8  Tbacuino  in  Ambsica. — ^Dr.  Vogel  makes  the 
CDllowing  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  the  Leipsiger  Zeitnng,  July  16,  1857. 

^  Among  the  many  interesting  communications  from  the  United  States,  wh'cb 
we  owe  partly  to  the  kindness  of  private  friends,  and  partly  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  through  the  kind  mediation  of  the  American  consul 
at  Leipsic,  in  a  statement  in  the  37th  Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia.  This  brings  to  our  notice  a  very  important  fact,  to 
which  we  deem  it  the  more  our  duty  to  draw  general  attention  through  this 
gsiette,  because  it  throws  a  warning  light  on  the  future  of  our  own  schools, 
and  especially  of  city  and  country  teachers. 

We  premise  the  general  statement,  that  among  our  transatlantic  cousins  in 
North  America,  a  most  praiseworthy  eflbrt  has  been  made  during  a  series  of 
yean,  to  found  and  extend  a  well-organixed  national  school  system.  Men  well 
qualiAMl  for  the  task,  and  justly  appreciating  the  wants  of  their  country,  so  rich 
in  material  rHwuroes, — Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Horace  Mann,  and  above  all,  at 
a  later  period.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  so  wisely  and  per- 
severmgly  active  in  laboring  to  raise  the  standard  of  American  schools,  and  whose 
AnM>rican  Journal  of  Education,  elegant  in  form  and  rich  in  matter,  we  propose 
dioilly  todiscoBs — ^have  traveled  in  Europe  with  the  express  purpose  of  observing 
and  knowing  for  themselves,  the  school  systems  of  the  different  countries,  and  of 
applying  the  results  of  their  observations  to  the  benefit  of  their  country,  by  the 
improvement  of  existing  schools  and  systems,  or  the  foundation  of  new  ones. 

We  return  to  the  Philadelphia  report  for  1850.  This  contains  all  necessary 
information  respecting  organisation,  number  of  teachers  and  scholars,  gradation 
of  schools  in  different  districts,  supervision  by  district  authorities,  salaries,  other 
eipenses,  school  interiors,  (with  cuts  of  several  new  ones,)  &c.,  &e.,  all  aa  clear 
and  definite  in  names  and  numbers,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  such  a  practical 
nation. 

The  number  of  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  54,813 ;  of  which 
S8,152  were  boys,  and  26,661  girls.  These  attended  303  schools,  in  24  districts. 
Among  these  schools  are ;  a  high  school  with  601  pupils  and  16  teachers ;  a  nor- 
mal school  for  females,  with  196  pupihi  and  2  male  and  6  female  teachers ;  and  a 
■chool  of  practice,  with  244  pupils,  and  4  female  teachers.  The  remainder,  pri- 
maiy,  aecondary,  grammar,  and  unclassified  schools,  all  belong  to  the  category 
which  we  call  Elementary  Schools,  People^s  Schools,  (Fo2£stcAttlefi,)  and  Burgher 
Schools.  The  sexes  are  partly  separate  and  partly  mixed,  often  very  unequally. 
&  g.,  in  one  secondary  school  there  are  170  girls,  and  only  14  bo>'s.  Generally, 
however,  the  proportions  are  nearly  equal ;  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is 
io  00  school  greater  than  400,  and  in  most  not  more  than  200.  Schoc^  grown 
like  an  avalanche  to  2000  pupils  and  upwards,  are  unknown  there. 

Bat  in  respect  to  the  teachers  we  find  the  important  and  altogether  abnormid 
fact,  to  which  this  communication  is  intended  to  call  attention.  The  whole  body 
oT  teacbeiv  in  the  common  schools  of  Philadelphia,  indnding  the  normal  school 
and  school  of  practice,  amounts  in  all  to  935  persons,  a  number  relatively  not  very 
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large;   but  heftr  and  wonder: — Among  the  935,  there  are  only  EiGiirr-OKK 

MBIT. 

All  the  rest  are  women.  Hear  !  Hear !  A  city  of  more  than  400,000  inhab- 
itants, the  second  of  the  United  States  in  importance,  commits  the  oducation  of 
its  male  and  female  yoath,  until  the  14th  and  15th  year  of  age,  almost  exdosively 
to  female  hands  1  Ladies  teach  not  only  Ungoages,  history  and  geography,  but 
also  rhetoric,  geometry  and  algebra,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  are  at  the 
head  of  large  boys'  schools,  and  guide  bodies  of  teachers.  And  tlie  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  found,  not  at  all  in  a  difierent  pedagogical  system,  as  might  be  sitp- 
posed,  but  rather, — as  a  glance  at  the  teachers'  salaries  shows — solely  or  prineU 
pally,  because  man's  capacity  Talnes  itself  at  a  price  higher  than  the  school  and 
financial  officers  wish  to  pay.  A  well  trained  and  able  man  will  not  sell  himself 
at  a  price  below  that  demanded  by  his  self-oonaciousness,  and  by  hi»  modest  and 
reasonable  claims  to  a  sufficient  living ;  i.  e,,  he  will  not  derote  himself  with  all 
he  has,  is,  knows,  and  is  able  to  do,  to  the  teacher's  profession,  if  more  is  ofl&red 
from  another,  perhaps  leas  agreeable,  side ;  he  will  not  be  valued  at  less  by  the 
school  than  by  tlie  counting  house,  the  railroad,  or  the  firmer.  Henoe  we  see,  in 
the  list  of  teachers,  no  man  at  less  than  600  dollars,  (800  thalers,)  income.  He 
would  consider  such  a  one  below  the  dignity  of  the  place  to  which  he  should  be 
called,  or  below  his  own  dignity,  or  as  foolish,  or  something  like  it.  And  who 
can  blame  him  for  it,  how  high-soever  the  "  ideals  "  of  life  are  to  be  valued  ? 

But  what  may  we  in  Germany,  our  school  boards,  parishes,  the  state — ^whieh 
must  have  aa  much  interest  in  possessing  a  body  of  able  teachers  as  in  possessing 
an  able  army — what  may  they  all  learn  from  the  fact  spoken  of  7  To  endeavor, 
by  every  means,  and  in  good  season,  that  the  German  Common  School  may  not 
fiill  into  a  like  situation,  which  would  endanger  itp  inmost  life.  For,  highly  as  we 
esteem  the  work  of  women  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  education, 
we  refuse  deddedly,  to  permit  them  so  abundant  a  share  in  the  proper  school 
work  and  teacher's  office,  as  that  granted — as  it  appears,  by  necessity — ^in  Phila- 
delphia. The  boy  who  has  passed  his  eighth  year,  especially,  needs  a  severer 
discipline ;  stronger  food  for  his  mind,  than  women  can  afford  him.  Single 
exceptions  make  no  rule ;  wherefore  we  dare  to  entertain  some  modest  donbts  of 
the  *^  superior  character  of  the  instruction  and  the  high  state  of  discipline," 
which  the  report,  (p.  15,)  asserts  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  We  want 
men  in  our  German  school,  and  men  in  the  fhllest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  :  sure 
in  the  needed  knowledge,  firm  in  character,  decided  and  persevering  in  their  en- 
deavor for  higher  objects,  warm  and  faithful  in  their  love  of  children,  men  of  clear 
mind,  of  noble  and  pious  heart ;  religions  without  hypocrisy,  or  fear  of  man, 
genuine  and  troe  sons  of  t^eir  country,  whose  welfiire  and  honor  is  their  own.  . 
To  gain  and  to  keep  such  men  for  the  school,  state  and  parish,  must  not  be 
niggard ;  else  the  best  will  leave  it,  and  only  the  weak  will  remain  ;  the  women, 
and  the  woman-like,  who  indeed  will  do  far  less  than  women  who  strive  with  en- 
thusiasm after  the  high  aim  of  their  vocation.  Let  us  then  no  longer  hesitate, 
when  the  values  of  money  and  of  the  necessities  of  life,  have  undergone  such 
important  changes,  to  re-adjust  and  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers,  in  order  to 
escape  the  danger  which  threatens  that  they  will  sink  into  poverty  and  distress, 
and  that  thus  the  inner  life  of  the  schools,  and  with  it  that  of  our  youth,  the  hope 
of  future  ages,  will  be  necessarily  destroyed.  Thos  we  conclude,  with  the  warn 
ing  call  of  the  Roman  state  in  time  of  danger :  Videant  eoneule*,  ne  quid  detri  ■ 
menti  reepublica  capiat  /" 
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THB  KIKDBBOABTEN  flTBTEX.* 

Frttbel  first  gaye  the  name  of  Kindergarten  about  the  year  1840  to  his  school 
of  yoang  children  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age  at  Blankenburg,  near 
Rudolstadt.  Its  purpose  is  thus  briefly  indicated  by  himself : — **  To  take  the 
OTersight  of  children  before  they  are  ready  for  school  life;  tc^^ert  an  influence 
over  their  whole  being  in  correspondence  with  its  nature;  to  strengthen  their 
bodily  powers ;  to  exercise  their  senses ;  to  employ  the  awakening  mind ;  to 
make  them  thoughtfully  acquainted  with  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man  ;  to 
guide  their  heart  and  soul  in  a  right  direction,  and  lead  them  to  the  Origin  of 
all  life  and  to  union  with  Him."  To  secure  those  objects,  the  child  must  be 
placed  under  the  influence  of  a  properly  trained  goyemess  for  a  portion  of  the 
day  after  reaching  the  age  of  three. 

Fnebel  differs  from  Pestalozzi,  who  thought  that  the  mother,  as  the  natural 
educator  of  the  child,  ought  to  retain  the  sole  charge  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year.  This  necessarily  narrows  the  child's  experience  to  the  family  circle,  and 
excludes  in  many  cases  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  children  upon  each 
other — under  conditions  most  favorable  to  development.  Mr.  Payne  embodies 
the  genesis  of  Froebel's  system  in  his  own  mind  as  follows : 

Let  us  imagine  Froebel  taking  his  place  amidst  a  number  of  children  disport- 
ing themselves  in  the  open  air  without  any  check  upon  their  movements.  After 
tooking  on  the  pleasant  scene  awhile,  he  breaks  out  into  a  soliloquy : 

"  What  exuberant  life !  What  immeasurable  enjovraent !  What  unbounded 
activity !  What  an  evolution  of  physical  forces  1  What  a  harmony  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  life !  What  happiness,  health,  and  strength !  Let  me  look 
a  little  closer.  What  are  these  children  doing  1  The  air  rings  musically  with 
their  shouts  and  jovous  laughter.  Some  are  running,  jumping,  or  bounding 
along,  with  eyes  like  the  eagle's  bent  upon  its  prey,  after  the  ball  which  a 
dexterous  hit  of  the  bat  sent  flying  among  them;  others  are  bending  down 
towards  the  ring  filled  with  marbles,  and  endeavoring  to  dislodge  them  from 
tiieir  position ;  others  are  running  friendly  races  with  their  hoops ;  others  again, 
with  arms  laid  across  each  other's  shoulders,  are  quietly  walking  and  talking 
together  upon  some  matter  in  which  they  evidently  have  a  common  interest. 
Their  natural  fun  gushes  out  from  eves  and  lips.  1  hear  what  they  say.  It  is 
simply  expressed,  amusing,  generally  intelligent,  and  often  even  witty.  But 
there  is  a  small  group  of  children  yonder.  They  seem  eagerly  intent  on  some 
sabiect.  What  is  it !  I  see  one  of  them  has  taken  a  fruit  from  his  pocket.  He 
is  showing  it  to  his  fellows.  They  look  at  it  and  admire  it  It  is  new  to  them. 
They  wish  to  know  more  about  it — to  handle,  smell,  and  taste  it.  The  owner 
fi:ives  it  into  their  hands ;  they  feel  and  smell,  but  do  not  taste  it.  They  give  it 
back  to  the  owner,  his  right  to  it  being  generally  admitted.  He  bites  it,  the 
rest  looking  eagerly  on  to  watch  the  result.  His  face  shows  that  he  likes  the 
taste;  his  eyes  grow  brighter  with  satisfactipn.  The  rest  desire  to  make  his 
experience  their  own.  He  sees  their  desire,  breaks  or  cuts  the  fruit  in  pieces, 
which  he  distributes  among  them.  He  adds  to  his  own  pleasure  by  sharing  in 
theirs.  Suddenly  a  loud  shout  from  some  other  part  of  the  ground  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  group,^  which  scatters  in  all  directions.  Let  me  now  consider. 
What  does  all  this  manifold  movement — this  exhibition  of  spontaneous  energy — 
reallv  mean  ?     To  me  it  seems  to  have  a  profound  meaning. 

"  It  means — 

"1.  That  there  is  an  immense  external  development  and  expansion  of 
energy  of  yarious  kinds — physicdl,  intellectual,  and  moral.  Limits,  senses, 
lun;^.  tongues,  minds,  hearts,  are  all  at  work — all  cooperating  to  produce  the 
^neral  e^t. 

•L&etun  dellwred  at  th«  CoUefB  of  Preoeptort  at  London,  Feb.  25th,  1874,  bj  Joseph  rayme, 
r  of  tb«  Science  and  Art  of  Education  to  the  College. 
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**  2.  That  activitj^doing — is  the  common  characteristic  of  this  development 
of  force. 

'<3.  That  spontaneity— abeoluto  freedom  from  ontward  control— appears  to 
be  both  impulse  and  law  to  the  activity. 

"4.  That  the  harmonioas  combination  and  interaction  of  spontaneity  and 
activity  constitute  the  happiness  which  is  apparent.  The  will  to  do  prompts 
tiie  domg ;  the  doiHg  reacts  on  the  will. 

"  5.  That  the  resultinji:  happiness  is  independent  of  the  absolute  value  of  the 
exciting  cause.  A  bit  of  stick,  a  stone,  an  apple,  a  marble,  a  hoop,  a  top,  as 
soon  as  they  become  objects  of  interest,  call  out  the  activities  of  the  whole  bcinp 
quite  as  effectually  as  if  they  wore  matters  of  the  greatest  intrinsic  value.  It  is 
tne  action  upon  them — the  doing  something  with  them — ^that  invests  them  with 
intereHt. 

**  6.  That  this  spontaneous  activity  generates  happiness  because  the  result  is 
gained  by  the  children's  own  efforts,  without  external  interference.  What  they 
do  themselves  and  for  themselves,  involving  their  own  personal  experience,  and 
therefore  exactly  measured  by  their  own  capabilities,  interests  tnem.  What 
another,  of  trained  powers,  standing  on  a  different  platform  of  advancement, 
does  for  them,  is  comparatively  uninteresting.  If  such  a  person,  from  whatever 
motive,  interferes  with  their  spontaneous  activity,  he  arrests  the  movement  of 
their  forces,  quenches  their  inteilest,  at  least  for'the  moment ;  and  they  resent 
the  inteifercnce. 

"  Such,  then,  appear  to  be  the  manifold  meanings  of  the  boundless  spontaneous 
activity  that  I  witness.  But  what  name,  after  all,  must  I  give  to  the  totality  of 
the  phenomena  exhibited  before  me  ?  I  must  call  them  Play.  Play,  then,  is 
8)K>ntaneous  activity  ending  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural  desire  ot  the  child 
for  pleasure — for  happiness.  Play  is  the  naturai,  tke  appropriate  business  and 
oecupalion  of  the  chiia  left  to  his  own  resources.  The  child  that  does  not  play,  is 
not  a  perfect  child.  He  wants  something — sense  organ,  limb,  or  generally  what 
we  imply  by  the  term  health — to  make  up  our  ideal  of  a  child.  The  healthy 
child  plavs — plays  continually — cannot  but  play. 

"  But  has  tnis  instinct  for  play  no  deeper  significance  ?  Is  it  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Being  merely  to  fill  up  time — merely  to  form  an  occasion  for  fruitless 
exercise? — merely  to  end  in  itself  No!  I  see  now  that  it  is  the  constituted 
means  for  the  unfolding  of  all  the  child's  powers.  It  is  through  play  that  he 
learns  the  use  of  his  limbs,  of  all  his  booily  organs,  and  with  this  use  gains 
health  and  strength.  Through  play  he  comes  to  know  the  external  world,  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  objects  which  surround  him^  their  motioris,  action,  and 
re-action  upon  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  these  phenomena  to  himself;  a 
knowledge  which  forms  the  basis  of  that  which  will  be  his  permanent  stock  for 
life.  Through  plav,  involving  associateship  and  combined  action,  he  begins  to 
recognize  moral  relations,  to  feel  that  he  cannot  live  for  himself  alone,  that  he  is 
a  member  of  a  community,  whase  rights  he  must  acknowledge  if  his  own  are  to 
be  acknowledged.  In  and  through  play,  moreover,  he  learns  to  contrive  means 
for  securing  his  ends;  to  invent,  construct,  discover,  investigate,  to  bring  by 
imagination  the  remote  near,  and,  further,  to  translate  the  language  of  facts 
into  the  language  of  words,  to  learn  the  conventionalities  of  his  mother  tongue. 
Play,  then,  j  see,  is  the  means  by  which  the  entire  being  of  the  child  develops 
and  grows  into  power,  and,  therefore,  does  not  end  in  itself. 

"  But  an  agency  which  effects  results  like  these  is  an  education  agency ;  and 
Play,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  education;  education  which  is  independent  of 
the  foimal  teacher,  which  the  child  virtually  gains  for  and  by  himself.  This, 
then,  is  the  outcome  of  all  that  I  have  observed.  The  child,  through  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  all  his  natural  forces,  is  really  developing  and  strengthening 
them  for  future  use ;  he  is  working  out  his  own  education. 
,  "  But  what  do  I,  who  am  constituted  by  the  demands  of  society  as  the  formal 
educator  of  these  children,  learn  from  the  insight  I  have  thus  gained  into  their 
nature  ?     I  learn  this — that  I  must  educate  them  in  conformity  with  that  nature. 


deaden  that  Fpontaneity  which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  machinery ;  I  must 
lather  encourage  it,  while  ever  opening  new  fields  for  its  exercise,  and  giving  it 
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new  directions.  Plajj  spontaneous  play,  is  the  education  of  little  children ;  hut 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  their  education.  Their  life  is  not  to  be  made  up  of  play. 
Can  1  not  then  even  now  gradually  transform  their  play  into  work,  but  work 
which  shall  look  like  play  ? — ^work  which  shall  originate  in  the  same  or  similar 
impulses,  and  exercise  the  same  enei^ies  as  I  see  employed  in  their  own  amuse- 
ments and  occupations  ?  Flay,  however,  is  a  random,  desultory  education.  It 
lays  the  essential  basis ;  hut  it  does  not  raise  the  superstructure.  It  requires  to 
be  organized  for  this  purpose,  but  so  organized  that  the  superstructure  shall  be 
strictly  related  and  conformed  to  the  original  lines  of  the  foundation. 

**l  see  that  these  children  delight  in  moiwrnenf,'— they  are  always  walking,  or 
running,  jumping,  hopping,  tossing  their  limbs  about,  and,  moreover,  they  are 
pleased  with  rythmical  movement.  I  can  contrive  motives  and  means  for  the 
same  exercise  of  the  limbs,  which  shall  result  in  increased  physical  power,  and 
consequently  in  health— shall  train  the  children  to  a  consdous  and  measured 
command  of  their  bodily  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  be  accompanied  by  the 
attraction  of  rythmical  sound  through  song  or  instrument 

"i  see  that  they  use  their  senses;  but  merely  at  the  accidental  solicitation  of 
snrronnding  circumstances,  and  therefore  imperfectly.  I  can  contrive  means  for 
a  definite  Sucation  of  the  senses,  which  shall  result  in  increased  quickness  of 
vii^on,  hearing,  touch,  etc.  I  can  train  the  purblind  eye  to  take  note  of  delicate 
shades  of  color,  the  dull  ear  to  appreciate  the  minute  differences  of  sound. 

"I  see  that  they  observe;  but  their  observations  are  for  the  most  part  transitory 
and  indefinite,  and  often,  therefore,  comparatively  unfVuitful.  I  can  contrive 
means  for  concentrating  their  attention  bv  exciting  curiosity  and  interest,  and 
educate  them  in  the  art  of  observing.  They  will  thus  gain  clear  and  definite 
perceptions,  bright  images  in  the  place  of  blurred  ones, — will  learn  to  recognize 
the  aifTerence  between  complete  and  incomplete  knowledge,  and  gradually 
advance  from  the  stage  of  merely  knowing  to  that  of  knowing  that  they  know. 

**I  see  that  they  inoeni  and  construct;  but  often  awkwardly  and  aimlessly.  I 
can  avail  myseljf  of  this  instinct,  and  open  to  it  a  definite  field  of  action.  I 
shall  prompt  them  to  invention,  and  train  them  in  the  art  of  construction. 
The  materials  I  shall  use  for  this  end,  will  be  simple ;  but  in  combining  them 
together  for  a  purpose,  they  will  enjoy  not  only  tneir  knowledge  of  form,  but 
their  im  igination  of  the  capabilities  of  form.  In  various  ways  I  shall  prompt 
them  to  invent,  construct,  contrives,  imitate,  and  in  doing  so  develop  their  nascent 
taste  for  symmetry  and  beauty. 

"And  so  in  respect  to  other  domains  of  that  child-action  which  we  call  pla^,  I 
see  that  I  can  make  these  domains  also  my  own.  I  can  convert  children's  activi- 
ties, energies,  amusements,  occupations,  all  that  goes  by  the  name  of  play,  into 
instmroents  for  my  purpose,  and,  therefore,  transform  play  into  work.  This 
work  will  be  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The  conception  of  it  as 
audi  I  have  gained  from  the  children  themselves.  They  have  taught  me  how  I 
am  to  teach  them. 

^  FIUBBBL's  THEOBT   IK  PBACTICB. 

I  must  endeavor  to  give  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  Frdebel  reduced 

his  theory  to  practice.    In  doing  this,  the  instances  I  bring  forward  must  be 

eoosidered  as  typical.    If  yon  admit— «nd  you  can  hardly  do  otherwise— the 

reasonableness  of  the  theory,  as  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  you  can  hardly 

doubt  that  there  is  some  method  of  carrying  it  out    Now,  a  method  of  educa- 

tioo  involves  many  processes,  all  of  which  mnst  represent  more  or  less  the 

prmciples  which  fonn  the  basis  of  the  method.    It  is  quite  out  of  my  power,  for 

want  of  tinie,  to  describe  the  various  processes  which  exhibit  to  us  the  httle  child 

pursuing  his  edncatioQ  by  walking  to  rhythmic  measure,  by  gymnastic  exercises 

generally,  learning  songs  by  heart  and  singing  them,  practising  his  senses  with  a 

definite  parpose,  observing  the  properties  of  objects,  counting,  getting  notions  of 

color  and  form,  drawing,  building  with  cubical  blocks,  modeling  in  wax  or  clay, 

hfaiding  slips  of  various  colored  paper  after  a  pattern,  pricking  or  cutting  forms 

in  jwper,  ciixTing  wire  into  different  shapes,  folding  a  sheet  of  piq>er  -^aid  gaining 
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elementary  notions  of  geometry,  learning  the  resources  of  the  mother-tongue  by- 
hearing  and  relating  stories,  fables,  etc.,  dramatizing,  gncssing  riddles,  working  in 
the  garden,  etc.,  etc  These  are  only  some  of  the  activities  naturally  exhibited 
by  young  children,  and  these  the  teacher  of  young  children  is  to  employ  for  his 
purpose.  '  As,  however,  they  are  so  numerous,  I  may  well  be  excused  for  not 
even  attempting  to  enter  minutely  into  them.  But  there  is  one  series  of  objects 
and  exercises  therewith  connected,  expressly  devbed  by  Froebel  to  teach  the  art 
of  observing,  to  which,  as  being  typical,  I  will  now  direct  your  attention.  He 
calls  these  objects,  which  are  gradually.and  in  orderly  succession  introduced  to 
the  child's  notice.  Gifts, — a  pleasant  name,  which  is,  however,  a  mere  accident 
of  the  system :  they  might  equally  well  be  called  by  any  other  name. 

GIFTS  FOB  THE   CULTURE  OF  OBSERVATION. 

As  introductory  to  the  series,  a  ball  mode  of  wool,  of  say  a  scarlet  color,  is 
placed  before  the  baby.  It  is  rolled  alpng  before  him  on  the  table,  thrown  along 
the  floor,  tossed  into  the  air,  suspended  from  a  string,  and  used  as  a  pendulum,* 
or  spun  around  on  its  axis,  or  made  to  describe  a  circle  fn  space,  etc  It  is  then 
given  into  his  hand ;  he  attempts  to  grasp  it,  fails ;  tries  again,  succeeds ;  rolls 
it  along  the  floor  himself,  tries  to  throw  it,  and,  in  short,  exercises  every  power 
he  has  upon  it,  always  pleased,  never  wearied  in  doing  something  or  other  with 
it.  This  is  play,  but  it  is. play  which  resolves  itself  into  education.  He  is  gain- 
ing notions  of  color,  form,  motion,  action  and  re-action,  as  well  as  of  muscular 
sensibility.  And  all  the  while  the  teacher  associates  words  with  things  and 
actions,  and,  by  constantly  employing  words  in  their  proper  sense  and  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  facts,  initiates  the  child  in  the  use  of  his  mother-tongue. 
Thus,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  scarlet  ball  furnishes  sensations  and  perceptions 
for  the  substratum  of  the  mind,  and  suggests  fitting  language  to  express  them ; 
and  even  the  baby  appears  before  us  as  an  observer,  learning  tiie  properties  of 
things  by  personal  experience. 

Then  comes  the  Jir^  Gift.  It  consists  of  six  soft  woolen  balls  of  six  different 
colors,  three  primary  and  three  secondary.  One  of  these  is  recognized  as  like, 
the  others  as  unlike,  the  ball  first  known.  The  laws  of  similarity  and  dis- 
crimination are  called  into  action ;  sensation  and  perception  grow  clearer  and 
stronger.  I  cannot  particularize  the  numberless  exercises  that  are  to  be  got  out 
of  the  various  combinations  of  these  six  balls. 

The  second  Gijl  consists  of  a  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder,  made  of  |0rd  wood. 
What  was  a  ball  before,  is  now  called  a  sphere.  The  different  material  gives 
rise  to  new  experiences;  a  sensation,  that  of  hardness,  for  instance,  takes 
the  place  of  softness ;  while  varieties  of  form  suggest  resemblance  and  contrast. 
Similar  experiences  of  likeness  and  nnlikeness  are  suggested  by  the  behavior  of 
these  different  objects.  The  easy  rolling  of  the  sphere,  the  sliding  of  the  cube, 
the  rolling  as  well  as  sliding  of  the  cylinder,  illustrate  this  point.  Tlien  the 
examination  of  the  cube,  especially  its  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles,  which  any 
child  can  observe  for  himself,  suggest  new  sensations  and  their  resulting  per- 
ceptions. At  the  same  time,  notions  of  space,  time,  form,  motion,  relativity 
in  general,  take  their  place  in  the  mind,  as  the  unshaped  blocks  which,  whea 
fitly  compacted  together,  will  lay  the  firm  foundation  of  the  understanding. 
These  elementary  notions,  as  the  very  groundwork  of  mathematics,  will  be  seea 
to  have  their  use  as  time  goes  on. 

The  thiTtl  Gift  is  a  laige  cube,  making  a  whole,  which  is  divisible  into  eight 
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snudl  ones.  The  form  is  recognized  as  that  of  the  cnhe  hefore  seen ;  the  size  is 
different.  Bat  the  new  experiences  consist  in  notions  of  relativitj— of  the  whole 
in  its  relation  to  the  parts,  of  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  the  whole ;  and  thus 
the  child  acquires  the  notion  and  the  names,  and  both  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  sensible  objects,  of  halves,  quarten,  eighths,  and  of  how  many  of  the 
small  divisions  make  one  of  the  larger.  But  in  connection  with  the  third  Gift  a 
new  faculty  is  called  forth — imagination,  and  with  it  the  instinct  of  construction 
is  awakened.  The  cubes  are  mentally  transformed  into  blocks ;  and  with  them 
building  conunences.  The  constructive  faculty  suggests  imitation,  but  rests  not 
in  imitation.  It  invents,  it  creates.  Those  eight  cubes,  placed  in  a  certain 
relation  to  each  other,  make  a  long  seat,  or  a  seat  with  a  back,  or  a  throne  for 
the  Queen ;  or  again,  a  cross,  a  doorway,  etc.  Thus  does  even  play  exhibit  the 
characteristics  of  art,  and  ''conforms  (to  use  Bacon's  words)  the  outward  show 
of  things  to  the  4^sires  of  the  mind  " ;  and  thus  the  child,  as  I  said  before,  not 
merely  imitates,  but  creates.  And  here,  I  may  remark,  that  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  far  less  interested  in  that  which  another  mind  has  embodied  in  ready  pre- 
pared forms,  than  in  the  forms  which  he  conceives,  and  gives  outward  expression 
to,  himself.  He  wants  to  employ  his  own  mind,  and  his  whole  mind,  upon  the 
object,  and  does  not  thank  you  for  attempting  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights. 

The  fovrth,  Jifth,  and  sixth  Gifta  consist  of  the  cube  variously  divided  into 
solid  parallelopipeds,  or  brick-shaped  forms,  and  into  smaller  cubes  and  prisms. 
Observation  is  called  on  with  increasing  strictness,  relativity  appreciated,  and 
the  opportunity  afibrded  for  endless  manifestations  of  constructiveness.  And 
all  the  while  impressions  are  forming  in  the  mind,  which,  in  due  time,  will  bear 
geometrical  fruits,  and  fmits,  too,  of  lesthetic  culture.  The  dawning  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  as  well  as  of  the  true,  is  beginning  to  gain  consistency  and  power. 

I  cannot  further  dwell  on  the  numberless  modes  of  manipulation  of  which 
these  objects  are  capable,  nor  enter  further  into  the  groundwork  of  principles 
on  which  their  efSciency  depends. 

OBJECTIOirS  TO  THB  BT8TEM  CONSIDBRED. 

It  is  said,  for  instance,  without  proof,  that  we  demand  too  much  from  little 
diildren,  and,  with  the  best  intentions,  take  them  out  of  their  depth.  This 
might  be  true,  no  doubt,  if  the  system  of  means  adopted  had  any  other  basis 
than  the  nature  of  the  children;  if  we  attempted  theoretically,  and  without 
regard  to  that  nature,  to  determine  ourselves  what  they  can  and  what  they  can- 
not do ;  but  when  we  constitute  spontaneity  as  the  spring  of  action,  and  call 
on  them  to  do  that,  and  that  only,  which  they  can  do,  which  they  do  of  their 
own  accord  when  they  are  educating  themselves,  it  u  clear  that  the  objection 
fiills  to  the  gronnd.  The  child  who  teaches  himself  never  can  go  out  of  his 
depth ;  the  work  he  actually  does  is  that  which  he  has  strength  to  do ;  the  load 
he  carries  cannot  but  be  fitted  to  the  shoulders  that  bear  it,  for  he  has  gradually 
accumulated  its  contents  by  his  own  repeated  exertions.  Thb  increasing  burden 
is,  in  short,  the  index  and  result  of  his  increasing  powers,  and  commensurate 
with  them.  The  objector  in  this  case,  in  order  to  gain  even  a  plausible  foothold 
ibr  his  objection,  must  first  overthrow  the  radical  principle,  that  the  activities, 
amusements,  and  occupations  of  the  child,  left  to  himself,  do  indeed  constitute 
his  earliest  education,  and  that  it  is  an  education  which  he  virtually  gives  himself. 

Another  side  of  this  objection,  which  is  not  nnftequently  presented  to  ns, 
derives  its  plausibility  fh>m  the  assumed  incapacity  of  children.  The  objector 
points  to  this  child  or  that,  and  denounces  him  as  stupid  and  incapable.    Can 
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tho  objector,  however,  take  upon  himself  to  declare  that  this  or  that  chfld  has 
not  been  made  stupid  even  bj  the  veiy  means  emplojed  to  teach  him  ?  The 
test,  however,  is  a  practical  one :  Can  the  child  plaj  1  If  he  can  play,  in  the 
sense  which  I  have  given  to  the  word,  he  cannot  be  stnpid*  In  his  play  he 
employs  the  very  faculties  which  are  required  for  his  formal  education.  ''Bat 
he  is  stupid  at  his  books."  If  this  is  so,  then  the  logical  conclusion  is»  that  the 
books  have  made  him  stupid^  and  yon,  the  otjector,  who  have  misconceived  his 
nature,  and  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  are  yourself  responsible  for  this. 

**  But  he  has  no  memoxy.  He  cannot  learn  what  I  teU  him  to  learn."  No 
memory !  Cannot  learn !  Let  us  put  that  to  the  test.  Ask  him  about  the 
pleasant  holiday  a  month  ago,  when  he  went  nutting  in  the  woods.  Does  he 
remember  nothing  about  the  fresh  feel  of  the  morning  air,  the  joyous  walk  to 
the  wood,  the  sunshine  which  streamed  about  his  path,  the  agreeable  companions 
with  whom  he  chatted  on  the  way,  tho  incidents  of  the  expedition,  the  climb  up 
the  trees,  the  bagging  of  the  plunder?  Are  all  these  matters  dean  gone  out  of 
his  mind  ?  "  Oh,  no,  he  remembers  things  like  these."  Then  he  has  a  memory^ 
and  a  remarkably  good  one.  He  remembers  because  he  was  intensted ;  and  if 
you  wish  him  to  remember  your  lessons,  you  must  make  them  interesting.  He 
will  certainly  learn  what  he  takes  an  interest  in. 

I  need  not  deal  with  other  objections.  They  all  resolve  themselves  into  the 
category  of  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  child.  When  public  opinion  shall 
demand  such  knowledge  from  teachers  as  the  essential  condition  of  their  taking 
in  hand  so  delicate  and  even  profound  an  art  as  that  of  training  children,  all 
these  objections  will  cease  to  have  any  meaning; 

My  close  acquaintance  with  Froebel's  theory,  and  especially  with  his  root-idea» 
is  comparatively  recent.  But  when  I  had  studied  it  as  a  theory,  and  witnessed 
something  of  its  practice,  I  could  not.  but  see  at  once  that  I  had  been  throughout 
an  unconscious  disciple,  as  it  wei-c,  of  the  eminent  teacher.  The  plan  of  my 
own  course  of  lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  was,  in  fact,  con- 
structed in  thought  before  I  had  at  all  grasped  the  FrSbelian  idea ;  and  was,  in 
that  sense,  independent  of  it 

The  Kindergarten  is  gradually  making  its  way  in  England,  without  the 
achievement  as  yet  of  any  eminent  success;  but  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  it  is  rapidly  advancing.  Wher* 
ever  the  principles  of  education,  as  distinguished  from  its  practice,  are  a  matter 
of  study  and  thought,  there  it  prospers.  Wherever,  as  in  England  for  the  most 
part,  the  practiGal  alone  is  considered,  and  where  teaching  is  thought  to  be  "  as 
easy  as  lying,"  any  system  of  education  founded  on  psychological  laws  must  bo 
tardy  in  its  progress. 

*'The  Kindergarten  has  not  only  to  supply  the  proper  materials  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  innato  mental  powers,  which,  like  leaves  and  blossoms  in  the 
bud,  press  forward  and  impel  the  children  to  activity,  with  so  much  the  more 
energy  the  better  they  are  supplied.  It  has  aUo  to  preserte  children  flcm  the  harm 
of  dmlization,  which  furnishes  pcMSon  as  well  as  food»  temptations  as  well  as 
salvation;  and  children  must  be  kept  from  this  trial  till  their  mental  powers 
have  grown  equal  to  its  dangers.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  Kindergarten 
(invisible  at  the  time)  is  negative,  and  consists  in  preventing  harm.  Its  posi- 
tive success,  again,  is  so  simple^  that  it  cannot  be  eoEpeded  to  attract  more  notice 
than,  for  instance,  does  fresh  air,  pure  water,  or  the  merit  of  a  physician  who 
keeps  a  fiunily  in  health."— JTor/  ^Vt>e6e/. 
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MEMOIR. 

John  Fredbrio  Herbart,  the  philosopher,  was  born  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1776,  at  Oldenburg,  where  his  father  held  the  position  of 
Jnstizrath.  After  finishing  his  preliminary  studies  at  the  gymna- 
siom  of  his  native  city,  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena.  His 
&thcr  had  intended  him  for  the  law,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  study  philosophy.  He  soon  had 
personal  relations  with  Fichte,  whose  Wissenschaftslehre  (Theory 
of  Sciences)  awakened  in  him  a  spirit  of  opposition.  His  inde- 
pendence of  thought  showed  itself  in  his  critique  of  Schelling's  two 
articles,  *  On  the  possibility  of  a  Form  of  Philosophy,'  and  *  Of  the 
1'  (Vom  Ich),  which  he  submitted  to  Fichte.  In  1797  he 
accepted  the  position  of  private  tutor  in  Berne,  and  during  four 
years  continued  his  studies  with  his  peculiar  energy.  He  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  return  to  the  original  problems  of  philosophy, 
and  studied  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  particularly  the  period 
previous  to  Socrates  and  Plato,  also  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences,  and  even  at  that  time  laid  the  foundations  of  his  mathe- 
matical psychology.  It  was  here,  too,  that  he  developed  his  deep 
interest  in  education.  He  not  only  became  acquainted  with  the  ped- 
agogical publications  of  Pestalozzi — The  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermitj 
first  printed  in  1780  ;  the  first  part  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude  print- 
ed in  1780;  Christopher  and  Alice^  issued  in  1782,  and  Figures  tg 
my  ABC  Booh^  published  in  1795,  but  visited  in  person  tlie  great 
Educator  himself,  at  Burgdorf,  in  1799,  and  received  from  his  own 
lips  an  explanation  of  the  New  Education^  based  on  the  proper  ex- 
ercise and  training  of  the  senses,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  he 
developed  in  very  young  children  the  ideas  of  number,  form,  and 
langii^e.  He  felt  that  there  were  certain  deficiencies  in  the  views 
of  Pestalozzi  which  it  was  his  duty  to  supply. 

Id  1 800,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  after  a  brief  residence  at 
Bremen,  settled  in  Gdttingen.  Here,  until  1809,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  from  Konigsberg  as  professor  ordinarius  of  philosophy  and 
pedagogy,  he  published  the  first  results  of  his  mature  thought. 
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Among  thorn  may  be  mentioned  '  Pestalozzi's  Idea  of  the  A  B  C 
of  Observation  Scientifically  Treated '—(Gott.  1802,  2d  Ed.  1804); 
*De  Platonici  Systemati  Fundamento;'  'Universal  Pedagogy;' 
*0n  Philosophical  Study;'  *  Principles  of  Metaphysics ;'  'Universal 
Practical  Philosophy.'  In  Konigsberg  he  divided  his  time  between 
his  own  researches,  his  academic  dutiea,  and  work  as  a  practical 
teacher  in  directing  a  seminary  of  teachers  founded  at  his  instance, 
and  held  after  1812  in  his  own  house. 

In  tlius  uniting  under  his  own  roof  the  advantages  of  school  and 
family,  Herbert  endeavored  to  utilize  the  powerful  forces  of  each 
by  making  them  supplement  and  assist  each  other.  He  saw  the 
advantages  of  each ;  but  in  the  school,  owing  to  the  number  of 
pupils,  each  one  can  not  receive  that  care  and  attention  which  his 
individual  peculiarities  call  for,  while  the  force  of  family  influence 
is  too  frequently  wasted  from  the  incapacity  of  those  who  are  called 
to  direct  and  apply  it.  His  ideal  was  education  in  the  family, 
guided  and  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  an  experienced  and  profes- 
sional teacher,  not  necessarily  residing  immediately  in  the  family 
circle,  but  one  whose  occasional  instruction  of  the  children  would 
indirectly  find  additional  strength  and  usefulness  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  parents  whose  daily  influence  he  should  assist  and 
direct.  His  ideal  method  embraced  brevity  and  vividness — the 
first,  because  children  should  not  be  confined  long  to  one  position 
or  one  subject,  and  the  method  should  find  and  leave  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  fresh ;  the  impression  thus  made  of  any  subject  in  even 
a  brief  period  will  be  worth  hours  of  forced  attention. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  essays  and  lectures,  he  published  among 
others :  *  Handbook  of  Philosophy,'  and  'Handbook  of  Psychology,' 
'  Psychology  as  a  Science  upon  a  new  basis  of  Experience,  Meta- 
physics and  Mathematics,'  and  '  Universal  Metaphysics  with  the 
Elements  of  Natural  Theology,'  and  lastly,  *  Encyclopedia  of  Philos- 
ophy from  a  Practical  Point  of  View.' 

The  desire  to  work  in  a  University  with  more  intellectual  life  led 
Herbart  in  1833  to  accept  a  call  back  to  Gottingen,  where  he  died 
Aug.  14,  1841.  While  in  Gottingen  he  published  several  small 
treatises,  among  which  arc  'A  Plan  of  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,* 
'  Lessons  on  the  Theory  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will,'  etc. 

His  biography  is  contained  in  'Herbart's  Minor  Philosophical 
Essays  and  Treatises,'  published  in  1842-43,  by  Hartenstcin.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  the  same  editor  in 
twelve  vols.,  Leipsic,  1850-52.) 
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HBBBART,    BENEKE,    AND    FICHTE. 
HerbarPa  Ideas  of  Education, 

tla  the  Joumai  of  SpecidaMve  Philosophy  for  April,  1876,  there  is  a  sketch, 
by  Dr.  EjeltI  Schmidt,  of  Herhart'a  Pbdagogies^  translated  by  Prof.  Hannel 
of  St.  Louis.  We  give  a  few  extracts  introductory  to  a  more  formal  treat- 
ment t6  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  Joumai,  The  words  in  brackets 
are  partly  explanatory  and  partly  critical  by  the  translator.] 

Herbart  considerB  an  outside  influence  upon  the  person  under  age  neceeaory 
in  order  that  he  may  grow  mentally  in  the  same  [continuous]  manner  as 
he  does  physically,  because  he  (Herbart)  maintnins,  as  a  principle  of  his 
psychology,  that  there  are  by  no  means  fixed,  predetermined  cajncities 
in  the  human  soul,  similar  to  those  in  plants  and  animal  bodies;  that  man — 
only  as  far  as  his  body  is  concenied— brings  his  future  form  with  his  germ 
into  the  world;  that  the  human  9o\d  on  the  contrary^  resembles  rather  a  ma- 
chine entirely  oonstrueted  out  of  perceptions.    The  translator  adds  in  a  note : 

['*  This  should  read:  That  the  human  mind  may  be  made  to  resemble  an  or- 
eanism,  but  under  different  circumstances  with  very  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection,  and  that  this  mental  organism  or  system  is  created  by  the  soul  out  of 
ttie  material  furnished  to  the  sensea  Herbart  holds  that  the  soul  is  active,  not 
pessiTe,  in  forming  perceptions  out  of  the  momentary  sensations  of  color, 
soond  and  the^e,  that  these  elementary  sensations  are  reactions  of  the  soul, 
corresponding  to  outside  influences;  that  we  know  nothing  of  soul,  self,  or 
fSBColties,  save  what  we  have  learned  by  induction  from  the  works  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  that  other  faculties— being  likewise  the  result  of  work  and  compar- 
isoEi— may  be  produced,  purified,  and  strengthened,  but  in  no  other  manner  than 
by  Induction,  and  that  the  faculties  both  cs  regards  their  separate  functions 
and  their  joint  operation,  will  approach  the  closer  to  the  perfection  of  a  livhig 
organism,  or  of  the  system  of  mathematics,  or  of  a  machine,  the  more  thor- 
oughly we  use  our  energies  in  the  removal  of  definitely  given  difllculties  and 
the  so.ution  of  definitely  given  problems,  first  and  before  such  application  is 
followed  up  by  broad  anaexhaustive  comparison  with  other  objects  operated 
nixxn  by  the  same  energies  of  the  soul;  whereas  a  psychological  theory  which 
rests  SEttisfled  with  -a  number  of  disconnected  faculties  for  an  ultimate  basis, 
to  the  neelecb  of  their  unity  in  application,  and  without  inquiring;  into  the 
caoso  of  their  unity  in  the  soul,  is  apt  to  unfit  man  for  the  business  of  life,  and 
at  best  to  degrade  him  to  the  rank  of  a  laborer,  whose  sense  of  freedom,  and 
natural  enthusiasm  for  unity  in  the  different  departments  of  society  is  n^ced 
to  smoking  embers.'*] 

Podagox^cs  is,  according  to  Herbert,  closely  connected  with  ethics  and 
psychology;  it  really  dcjiends  upon  both.  He  commences  by  lowing  that 
X)edagogics  depend  upon  ethics,  and  proves  [indirectly]  that  those  opinions  are 
erroneous  which  do  not  let  the  process  of  education  begin  and  continue  as  well 
as  terminate  in  the  individual  subject,  but  which  placo  tli3  pupil  in  such  a 
FDlalion  to  certain  ideal  objects  (happiness,  usefulness,  family,  State,  human- 
ity, God)  that  the  future  actions  of  the  individual  are  defined  by  such  objects 
as  the  end  and  aim  of  educat  oil  This  proceeding  has  to  be  reversed,  and  it 
must  bo  maintained  that  the  individual  person  is  and  remains  the  exclusive 
and  true  centre  for  thepmposes  of  education. 

Hegel  and  Herbart  agree  that  the  chief  end  of  education  is  to  raise  the 
individual  to  fixed  habits  of  subordinating  all  to  moral  activity;  neither  of 
them  proposes  to  attain  that  end  by  the  explanation  of  moral  texts;  the  spirit 
of  their  systems  is  evidently  in  emphasizing  correct  habits  of  methodical  ob- 
lervation  and  work,  which,  at  the  age  of  mature  reflection,  may  be  employed 
in  the  cultore  of  our  moral  self,  directly  and  systematically;  both  undertake 
to  edxtcate  by  means  of  instructien,  and  to  develop  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
iiMiividua]  while  it  is  assisted  in  taJdAg  possession  of  the  Indispensable  results 
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and  oonditlons  of  civilization.  They  farther  agree  that  the  life  of  t?ie  indi. 
vidual  owes  fruitfulness  and  scope  to  society,  ^*hlle  unity  and  harmony  of  the 
d^Murtraents  of  society  rest  upon  the  moral  strength  of  the  indivldoahs  and 
furthermore  that  the  perpetuity  of  life,  whether  of  society  or  of  the  individ- 
ual, depends  upon  the  "idea,"  if  we  understand  by  the  term  *'idea"  the  coi- 
sciousneES  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  perpetuity.  We  may  therefore 
conclado  that  if  Hegel  had  elaborated  pedagogics  himself,  the  speculative 
problem  would  have  been  for  him  as  it  was  for  Herbart,  hov^  to  realize  the 
"idea"  within  the  province  of  education.  Now,  though  Hegel  subordinates 
everything  to  one  absolute  Idea,  while  Herbart  co-ordinates  his  five  ideas,  viz. : 
Freedom,  Perfection,  Right,  Equity,  and  Benevolence,  It  is  nevertheless  not 
difficult  to  harmonize  the  latter  five  with  the  one  absolute  idea,  for  practical 
purposes.  For,  whereas  complementary  opposites  are  equally  necos-ary  to 
life,  and  the  knowledge  thereof  to  responsibility,  non-interference  between 
such  co-ordinate  powers  constitutes  the  basis  of  rights;  compensation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  complementary  opposites  united  in  any  purpose  and 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  actual  repetitions,  constitutes  equity  of  reward 
and  punishments;  both,  Rights  and  Biquity  limited  to  the  domain  of  intention 
and  spiritual  intercourse,  i.  e.,  where  the  assistance  of  phyrioal  organs  and 
forces  is  precluded,  oonstitates  Benevolence,  the  principle  of  morality  in  con- 
tradistinction from  those  applfcacions  of  Rights  and  Equity  which  may  be 
enforced;  the  agreement  between  intention  and  action,  both  being  governed 
as  stated  above,  constitutes  individual  Freedom.  All  subordination  is  gov- 
erned by  the  relative  term  Perfection.  Setting  aside  differences  of  quantity, 
any  one  of  the  complementary  opposites  is  imperfect  as  compared  with  their 
unity;  the  richer  unity  is  perfect  in  comparison  with  the  object  embodying  a 
lees  number  of  complementary  opposites.  Bat  whatsoever  severs  that  which 
is  Jointly  necessary  for  life,  liberty  and  happiness,  actually  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  keeping  it  severed,  is  physically  bad,  legally  wrong,  spiritually  untrue, 
and  morally  sinf  uL 

The  complete  work  of  education  may  be  divided  into  discipline  {Regierur,g\ 
instruction  {Unterricht),  and  training  {Zucht).  The  child  comes  into  the 
world  without  ability  to  concentrate  the  action  of  his  organs  upon  one  object, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest;  his  individual  will  is  the  result  of  practice;  this 
gradual  result  is  interrupted  by  all  manner  of  dis3rdered  inclination;  to  hold 
the  latter  within  proper  bounds,  is  the  office  of  discipline.  What  experience 
and  society  teach,  outside  of  school,  is  too  one-sided  and  desultory;  it  is  dis- 
connected and  fragmentary;  a  systematic  activity  must  supervene  which  is 
able  to  complemsnt,  to  digest  and  to  unite  the  material  collected  as  a  mere 
aggregate.  This  methodical  business,  complementary  of  experience  and 
society,  is  instruction.  The  term  training  {Ziehen^  duoo^  edtcco,  eductUion) 
contains  allusion  to  that  which  is  not  yet  existing  [the  haruioay  of  opposites 
controlling  insubordinate  tendencies]  something  hoped  for  [the  strength  of  the 
complementary  opposite,  now  being  weak  in  the  individual]  which  exists  only 
as  purpose,  and  toward  which  the  pupil  has  to  be  led;  this  action,  devoted 
mon3  especially  to  the  culture  of  the  will,  but  also,  in  part,  to  knowledge  and 
understanding,  is  designated  by  **truining." 

L  It  is  the  office  of  discipline  to  keep  order,  and  to  subject  the  naturally 
predominant  and  unruly  inclinations  of  the  individual  Such  subjection  has 
to  be  effected  by  a  power  strong  enough,  and  acting  so  frequently  as  to  be  com- 
pletely successful,  before  indications  of  a  genuine  will  [persisting  in  wrong] 
are  exhibited  by  the  child.  Measures  within  the  reach  of  disdpline  are: 
(a)  to  keep  the  pupil  so  busy  that  he  can  find  no  time  for  mischief;  (6)  detectiYO 
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EoperviBlon  which,  however,  is  useful  only  during  the  first  years  of  life,  and 
during  periods  of  special  danger;  (c)  commanding  and  forbidding,  with  respect 
to  which  great  caution  has  to  be  exercised,  lest  oiscipline  be  rather  weakened 
by  it;  (d)  threats  and  punishments,  which  must  be  superseded  by  respect  and 
love,  wh3rever  possible.  Discipline  [assisted  by  physical  msans]  has,  at  all 
«Tents,  to  cease  Ion?  before  training  ceases,  and  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
relieTed  by  the  litter.  The  [apparently]  limiting  p jw jr  of  discipline  [resem- 
bling* the  restraint  of  prison]  cannot  be  discontinued  S3  long  as  great  tempta- 
tions are  offered  to  the  pupil  by  his  surroundings. 

3.  Instnictioii  ought  to  be  and  must  bo  educative;  the  aim  of  mstrnction 
■'jould  not  be  solely,  or  even  predominantly,  the  amount  of  knowledge,  nor 
shcoid  it  be  the  acquisition  of  merely  technical  skill,  but  culture  of  the  Person- 
ality [execU'Uvo  ability  for  ethical  ideas];  this  most  essential  part  of  education 
ahoold  be  rooted  and  grounded.  To  be  more  definite,  instruction  is  methodical 
production  and  culture  of  representations  of  objects  [as  definitely  constructed 
applications  of  tbe  categories  and  ethical  ideas],  such  representations  being  the 
true  germs  from  which  to  develop  Ihe  unity  of  all  faculties  until  said  element- 
ary unities  of  object  and  subject  seem  to  assimilate  subordinate  facts  with 
spon'^aneous  rapidity,  embracing  the  complementary  opposites  in  such  an 
exhaustive  manner  that  executive  ability  and  ener?y  for  action  are  the  direct 
result,  as  well  as  tact  or  [more  generally]  the  qui.k  decision  as  to  the  ethico- 
aesthctical  value  of  a  given  fact. 

8.  The  term  [dialoctlc]  training  embraces  all  direct  action  upon  the  disposi  '.ion 
of  the  papl  which  is  prompted  by  the  intention  t:>  purify  and  supplement  his 
energies,  and  to  lead  him  towards  objectlva  liberty.  Dialectic  training  has  to 
deal  [with  tbe  limitations  of  the  person  fl?ced  by  way  of  inheritance  or  assodar 
tionl  or,  in  other  word^  it  has  to  deal  with  the  character  of  man.  Character 
man' Tests  itself  by  individual  preferences  [and  is  two-fold,  either  objective  er 
subjective.  The  objective  i)ortion  or  factor  of  character  consists  of]  the  indi- 
vidual's particular  construction  of  inclination,  indicated  by  the  relative'  pro- 
por^on  or  percentage  of  action;  the  subjective  f^ictor  of  character  cons'sts  in 
the  enjoyment  of  complementary  opposites  criticising  the  individual  inclinar 
tiona  Tlie  histor'cal  conception  of  both  our  objective  and  subjective  charao- 
tir  fSitz  =  csnti-e  of  geom?trical  locus)  constitutes  the  totality  of  actual  energy, 
and  th's  is  proJucel  continuously  by  means  of  complementary  natural  desires 
faito  acts  of  responsibility.  Tbe  difference  of  the  causes  wherewith  persons 
identify  themselves,  defines  such  or  another  character.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the 
internal  act,  as  described,  whether  purely  internal  or  whether  conceived  as 
poasibly  external,  which  produces  balanced  energy  out  of  the  material  of 
dfisli'es  [in  every  species  of  character]. 

Distinct  measures  of  dialectical  training  [to  be  carried  into  effect  by  tbe 
teacher  in  separate  lessons]  are  required,  on  account  6t  faults  inherent  in  all 
schooling  [more  particularly  in  schooling  of  a  higher  order,  where  the  culture 
of  directive  energy  by  means  of  compcrsition  is  not  made  the  leadui:^  a'.m, 
anil  the  neces  ary  faults  referred  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  systematic  excel- 
bnce  in  the  plan  of  studies,  together  with  the  best  i>os:iible  standard  in  the 
B3para£e  lessons,  cannot  alon?,  and  without  aid  flrom  systematic  use  of  Icnow!- 
eilge  in  lessons  on  composition,  overcome  the  dlsci-opancy  between  the  claims 
of  practical  life  and  the  onesided  cultu:*e  of  theoretical  or  abstract  jud,<?ment, 
wh^*!  results  from  any  division  of  labor  by  means  of  teachers,  subject-matter, 
t Im-j  and  methods,  wiihout  adequate  and  scientific  correction]. 

[The  above  extracts  are  not  a  fair  exhibit  of  Herbart's  educatioral  vlews^ 
which  cannot  be  presented  in  isolated  passages.    Ed.  of  A.  J.  E.] 
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The  basis  and  aim  of  Beneke^s  pedagogical  views  must  be  found 
in  his  psychological  publications.  To  establish  the  phenomena  of 
mind  on  a  scientific  basis,  to  discard  all  uncertain  speculation,  and 
adhere  only  to  the  facts  of  observation,  having  ascertained  all  fixed 
antecedents,  and  uniform  sequences  in  these  phenomena  was 
the  great  aim  of  all  his  teaching  and  all  his  publications,  His 
separate  work  on  Education  and  Instruction,  which  is  highly  valued 
in  the  best  normal  schools  of  Germany,  is  only  the  application  of 
his  psychological  views  to  the  work  of  the  school-room.  W^give 
a  brief  analysis  of  his  doctrine  from  two  articles  in  the  Museum 
and  English  Journal  of  Education  of  1865. 

Beneke^s  System  of  Psychology. 

Beneke  sets  down  two  false  notioDS  as  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  scientific 
treatment  of  psychology.  The  first  one  is  the  practice  of  regarding  the  mind 
in  its  very  earliest  stage  as  an  aggregate  of  special  faculties.  The  child  is  sup- 
posed to  have  bom  with  him  faculties  of  memory,  of  understanding,  of  reason- 
ing, of  willf  and  such  like.  These  faculties  are  assigned  to  the  child  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  one  has  really  observed  the  infant  recoUectiug,  or  reasoning,  or 
deliberately  willing.  In  truth,  these  faculties  do  not  exist  in  the  child  at  its 
birth.  There  is  a  power  called  soul,  but  it  does  not  admit  of  farther  definition. 
It  does  not  become  known  to  us  until  it  acts  on  the  outer  world,  and  it  is  only 
after  long  processes,  which  it  is  the  business  of  psychology  to  observe,  that  it 
reaches  tlie  power  of  deliberate  volition  or  of  abstract  reasoning. 

But  there  is  a  second  error  which  it  is  equally  important  to  remove.  All  acts 
of  retention  are  grouped  together,  and  are  assigned  to  a  faculty  called  memory. 
AU  acts  of  reasoning  are  grouped  together,  and  assigned  to  one  faculty,  called 
the  reasoning  faculty.  And  so  on  with  other  faculties.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
Psychologists  like  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Kansel,  allow  tliat  there  are  no 
such  facuUies,  that  the  soul  is  one,  and  that  these  faculties  are  merely  conven- 
ient names  by  which  to  group  together  similar  phenomena.  But  the  fiction 
leads  to  gross  mistakes,  both  psychologically  and  educationally.  If  there  were 
such  a  faculty  as  memory,  then  if  a  man*s  memory  were  good,  he  would  re- 
member every  thing  well.  But  we  find  that  the  same  man  remembers  words 
well,  but  forgets  ideas,  remembers  numbers  well,  but  forgets  tunes,  remembers 
places  well,  but  forgets  faces.  So  we  find  a  critic  of  art  reason  soundly,  and 
with  wonderful  acumen  and  insight,  in  the  region  of  art,  but  he  fails  entirely  in 
his  reasoning  in  regard  to  religion  or  politics.  How  can  this  happen  if  he  has 
but  one  reasoning  faculty  ? 

The  business  of  psychology,  then,  is  to  observe  the  activities  of  the  human 
mind,  to  watch  and  classify  all  its  acts,  avoiding  all  hasty  generalizations. 

Now,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  soul's  existence  here,  we  know  it  only  ns  It 
comes  into  contact  with  external  nature.  We  are,  therefore,  first  to  observe 
what  takes  place  when  the  mind  comes  into  contact  with  particular  external 
objects.  The  results  of  this  observation  Beneke  gave  in  what  he  called  the 
four  fundamental  processes  of  the  souL 

The  first  is,  if  the  soul  oome  into  contact  with  an  external  object,  it  forms  a 
^nsation  or  sensuous  perceptioa    How  it  forms  this  sensation  is  not  a  quca- 
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tioB  of  ps^clioJogyf  for  our  consciousness  does  not  speak  even  of  the  body  as 
the  meana     We  have  to  deal  onlj  with  the  facts  of  consciousness. 

The  second  fundamental  process  is  thus  stated  by  Beneke:  *^New  original 
powers  are  continually  forming  themselves  in  the  human  soul"  '  The  phenom- 
enon wbicb  we  perceive  is  thi&  The  mind  is  employed  for  the  day  in  percep- 
tions. It  at  first  works  vigorously,  but  gradually  its  power  fails,  and,  like  the 
body,  it  refuses  to  act  Sleep,  however,  oomes  on,  and  next  morning  the  mind 
awakens  refreshed,  reinvig^rated,.  able  to  form  new  sensatioCis  and  percep- 
tions. 

The  third  process  is  thus  stated :  "  All  developments  of  our  bemg  are  on  the 
stretch  every  moment  of  our  lives  to  equalize  towards  each  other  the  movable 
elements  which  are  given  in  them."  The  movable  elements  require  explana- 
tion. The  result  of  the  activities  of  the  mind  qp  external  objects  is  different 
In  some  cases  the  perceptions  are  steadfast  They  are  easily  recalled.  In  other 
cases  the  perceptions  are  indistinct,  the  objects  have  not  clearly  impressed  them- 
selves on  the  mind.  These  become  the  movable  elements.  They  pass  easily 
from  one  group  of  perceptions  to  another.  Now,  in  the  case  of  these  movable 
elements,  the  mind  struggles  to  equalize  them.  For  instance,  good  news  comes 
to  me.  This  feeling  of  gladness  wiU  give  a  color  to  all  my  perceptions  which 
are  not  definitely  fixed.  The  song  of  the  bird  will  be  the  expression  of  its 
happy  existence;  the  sun  will  smile  amidst  clouds,  all  nature  will  rejoice. 
Again,  if  I  receive  a  strong  impression  of  an  object,  the  strength  of  the  impres- 
sion will  communicate  itself  to  the  impression  of  the  next  object  which  I  per- 
ceive. 

The  last  fundamental  process  which  Beneke  lays  down  is,  ''  Thie  same  pro- 
ducts of  the  human  soul,  and  those  similar,  in  proportion  to  their  likeness,  at- 
tract each  other,  and  strive  to  enter  into  nearer  combinations  with  each  other." 

These  are  the  four  great  fundamental  processes  of  the  human  mind.  Beneke 
rests  them  entirely  on  observation,  and  if  our  reader  has  understood  them 
thoroughly,  he  will  see  how  simple  they  are.  These  processes  take  place  in 
the  three  divisions  of  the  souFs  activity,  which  were  proposed  by  Eant^  and 
since  adopted  by  most  psychologists;  and  Beneke  applies  his  knowledge  of 
them  m  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  feelings  and  conations,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  our  cognitions. 

In  the  first  fundamental  act  there  are  two  factors, — the  soul  and  the  external 
object  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  soul,  we  find  that  its  capabilities  in 
regard  to  external  impressions  may  be  described  in  a  threefold  manner.  An 
object  comes  before  the  soul,  and,  in  consequence,  the  soul  takes  a  firm,  strong 
impression  from  it  Tlie  object  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  the  soul.  Or  again,  if 
an  object  comes  before  the  soul,  the  soul  seizes  it  in  all  its  parts,  it  takes  into 
its  perception  the  minute  features  of  the  object.  Or  ag^in,  it  may,  in  a  speedy 
manner,  lay  bold  of  the  object  At  the  earliest  stage  of  the  child^s  soul,  it  is 
impossible  to  define  exactly  what  it  is,  because  it  is  not  until  vast  and  compli- 
cated processes  have  been  gone  through,  that  the  soul  reaches  the  state  in 
which  we  know  it  well  Therefore,  Beneke  does  not  assign  to  the  soul,  in  its 
earliest  stages,  any  of  the  latent  powers  commonly  ascribed  to  it  He  deals 
with  it  in  ita  earliest  stages,  simply  as  its  activity  in  sensations  and  percep- 
tions exhibits  it^  and  he  generalizes  the  results  in  these  three  qualities, — 
strength,  seositiveness  and  liveliness.    This  generalization  we  consider  of  im- 
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mense  value  to  the  educator.  If  he  watches  his  slow  pupils  carefully,  with 
these  characteristics  in  his  mind,  he  will  often  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  at  once 
on  the  defect  that  prevents  progress.  If  the  boy  does  not  receive  a  strong  im- 
pression from  an  external  object,  he  can  not  remembei;  it  well ;  he  can  not  recol- 
lect it  when  he  is  required  to  do  so.  This  quality  of  the  mind  is  the  most  essen- 
tial to  thought,  and  characteristic  of  the  manly  intellect  If  the  mind,  again,  is 
not  ^sufficiently  sensitive,  it  will  fall  to  form  a  minutely  accurate  notion  of  the 
object.  This  quality  is  characteristic  of  the  female  mind,  and  is  not  an  unmixed 
good,  if  not  combined  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  strength.  If  the  mind  does 
not  take  an  impression  in  sufficient  time,  another  object  forces  itself  on  the 
mind,  a  mere  half-impression  is  produced,  and  the  result  is  a  weakening  of  the 
power  of  the  mind.  Or  if  the  mind  is  too  lively,  and  takes  its-  impression  too 
fast,  there  may  be  a  deficiency  pf  strength,  and  the  pupil  may  be  as  ill  off  as 
the  slowest  in  the  class.  Dunces,  therefore,  may  be  defective  in  tlie  strength 
of  their  impressions,  in  the  sensitiveness  of  their  minds,  in  the  too  great  slow- 
ness or  fastness  with  which  they  receive  impressions.  These  defects  are  defects 
of  degree,  and  though  it  is  in  these  qualities  that  one  soul  originally  differs 
from  another,  yet  much  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  who  has  studied  the  matter 
psychologically  to  increase  the  strength  and  reg^te  the  liveliness  of  the  pupil's 
impressions. 

What  adds  to,  or  rather  creates,  the  deep  importance  of  attention  to  these 
qualities,  is  another  doctrine  which  Beneke  has  established  in  a  completely  acien* 
tiflc  manner.  This  doctrine  is,  that  the  only  possibility  of  the  soul's  progress 
to  a  higher  stage,  is  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  the  work  in  the  previous 
stage.  At  the  first  stage  the  child  is  predominantly  sensuous.  Unless  his 
senses  be  fully  exercised,  unless  he  accomplish  his  intuitions  effectively,  unless, 
in  one  word,  he  has  made  many  clear,  strong  intuitions  in  the  course  of  his 
childhood,  the  second  portion  of  his  life's  intellectual  work  will  be  badly  per- 
formed. In  the  second  stage,  the  boy  becomes  reproductive ;  and  here,  again, 
unless  the  reproductions  are  done  thoroughly,  and  repeated  often  enough,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquire  any  thing  like  perfection  in  the  third,  or  highest  stage,  the 
productive.  If  we  observe  a  child's  prog^ress  in  his  intuitions,  and  his  move- 
ment fVom  these  to  reproduction,  we  shall  see  the  reason  of  all  this.  A  child 
looks  at  a  tree  for  the  first  time.  He  looks  only  for  an  exceedipgly  short  time. 
He  has  had  some  sensation  in  consequence,  which  must  leave  some  trace  in  the 
mind,  however  indefinite  it  may  be.  After  an  interval  he  looks  again  at  the 
tree,  and  there  arises  a  similar  sensation,  which,  by  the  fourth  fundamental  pro- 
cess, blends  with  the  trace  of  the  first.  After  these  sensations  have  been  multi- 
plied to  a  great  extent,  by  a  law  which  Beneke  works  out  scientifically,  the 
child  at  length  perceives  an  object  which  we  call  a  tree.  Having  made  this  per- 
ception, however,  he  could  not  recall  the  tree  in  his  mind  if  he  wished.  But  he 
makes  the  perception  or  intuition  again  and  again ;  and  he  must  make  it  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  more  or  less  (the  number  being  dependent  on  the  strength, 
sensitiveness,  and  liveliness  of  the  soul),  before  he  can  reproduce  the  tree  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  object.  Kow,  after  he  has  acquired  the  power  of  re- 
producing one  tree,  he  must  learn  to  reproduce  others ;  and  he  can  not  form  & 
notion  of  a  tree,  abstracted  from  all  individual  trees,  until  he  has  reproduced  a 
considerable  number  of  individual  trees  with  tolerable  exactness.  He  can  not 
become  a  thinker  in  any  department,  until  be  has  gained  the  power  of  repro- 
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dnction  in  that  particular  department.  Hence,  also,  the  scientific  establishment 
of  Uie  law  in  education,  that  the  teacher  must  resolutely,  and  with  great 
patience,  practice  the  pupil  in  the  concrete,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  abstract. 
Edncation  must  be  primarily  inductive,  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  The  pupil  must 
be  furnished  in  every  study  with  numerous  individual  instances,  before  he  can 
be  fit  to  make  the  generalizations  for  himself;  and  to  furnish  him  with  general- 
izations before  he  knows  the  iustances,  or  even  at  the  same  time,  is  not  to  edu- 
cate bim,  but  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  education. 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  soul  to  the  other  factor,  the  external  object,  in  the 
first  fundamental  process,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  calculated  to  afiect  the  soul  in 
five  different  ways.  The  object  may  produce  a  satisfactory  impression,  and  Uien 
we  have  a  perception.  I  look  at  a  tree  in  daylight,  I  see  it,  and  am.  satisfied. 
Again,  it  may  produce  an  impression,  accompanied  witli  distinctly,  felt  pleasure. 
I  look  at  a  beautiful  fiice.  I  see  it,  and,  more  than  that,  I  feel  exquisite  plea- 
sure at  the  sight  of  it  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  pleasure  of  which  I  am 
ooDScious,  is  my  perception  less  distinct^  and  if  I  turn  immediately  away  fi'om 
It,  possibly  I  could  describe  it  only  m  the  most  vague  terms, — terms  mdicative 
more  of  my  pleasure  than  of  its  exact  form.  But  then  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  object  that  simply  satisfies,  and  that  which  excites  pleasure.  I  at 
once  dismiss  the  object  that  satisfies  the  mind,  and  do  not  care  whether  it  re- 
tani$  or  not.  But  I  long  for  the  return  of  the  object  which  gives  me  pleasure, 
and  as  it  returns  again  and  again,  I  come  to  know  it  more  completely,  even  in  its 
varioos  featurea  But  there  are  objects  that  at  first  stimulate  the  mind  plea- 
surably,  but  being  permitted  to  act  too  long  on  it,  create  satiety,  or  even  dis- 
gust In  that  case;  the  mind  has  not  received  a  satisfying  perception  of  the 
object,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  not  only  no  desire  to  return  to  it,  but  positive 
aversion  to  it  The  effect,  consequently,  is  a  weakening  of  the  mind  to  this 
extent  Or  again,  the  object  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a  full  impression. 
The  Hght,  for  instance,  is  deficient  I  look  on  an  object  at  a  distance  in  dim 
starlight.  I  see  it  indistinctly.  The  impression  produced  on  my  mind  is  un- 
satisfactory. I  have  gained  no  real  knowledge.  So  far  the  mind  is  weakened. 
Again,  I  gaze  at  the  sun  in  its  full  blaze.  The  result  is  that  I  see  nothing,  but 
my  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  I  feel  pain.  There  are  thus  five  efflects;  a  satisfactory 
intuition,  an  intuition  accompanied  with  pleasure,  an  intuition  accompanied  with 
satiety,  a  defective  intuition,  and  an  intuition  accompanied  with  pain.  The 
first  two  strengthen  the  mind,  the  other  three  weaken  it  The  teacher  must 
present  his  pupils  only  with  the  first  two ;  the  other  three  hinder  his  work.  And, 
indeed,  the  division  wUl  apply  to  more  things  than  intuitions.  If  the  lesson  given 
by  a  teacher  produces  either  satiety  or  pain,  or  supplies  the  pupU  only  with  half- 
impressions,  his  work  has  been  useless,  and  the  boy  would  have  been  stronger  in 
mind  if  the  lesson  had  not  been  given.  In  eveiy  lesson  the  teacher  must  either 
satisfy  tlie  boy's  mind,  and  then  the  knowledge  will  abide  for  some  time,  and 
become  the  basis  of  further  knowledge;  or  he  must  stimulate  the  boy  through 
pleasurable  excitement,  and  then,  though  he  may  not  remember  so  much  of  the 
instruction,  there  has  been  planted  in  bis  heart  a  craving  for  farther  enlighten- 
ment, which  may  turn  out  to  be  more  important  than  any  particular  knowledge 
communicated  to  him. 

These  views,  and  similar  views,  are  elaborately  set  forth  by  Beneke  in  his 
Erziehttngs-undr  UfUerrichtoWire. 
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INSTAUOnON — ^ITS  CHARACTEB  AND  RELATIONS  TO   BDCCATtON.* 

I.  The  fSmdamenUd  Character  of  Instruction. — Education  has  for  its  function 
to  raiae  the  reaaon  whieb  ia  not  cultirsted  at  all,  or  less  cultirated,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  tliat  which  ia  cultivated,  ami  has  therefore  prineipadlj  to  do  with  the 
mind  or  subject  The  objects  which  act  om  the  mind  hare  also  a  training 
power;  in  fact,  at  last  aU  training  is  limited  by  what  is  external,  though  not 
less  so,  and  indeed  much  more  so,  by  the  natuie  of  the  mind  itself.  But  one 
and  the  same  thing  can  tram  in  different  degrees  in  different  relations.  What 
is  important  for  objective  training,  may  be  iMiimportamt  for  subjective,  or  even 
may  have  a  detrimental  influence ;  and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  leas  impor- 
tant for  the  comprehension  and  acquisition  of  external  elements,  may  have  a 
deep  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  raind. 

In  contrast,  therefore,  with  education,  the  function  of  instruction  is  to  impart 
that  which  is  objective.  All  its  peculiaritiea  can  be  inferred  fh>m  this:  its 
having  to  do  more  with  singto  operations;  the  drcumstanoe  that  these  opera- 
tions are  so  marked  that  they  can  begin  and  cease  at  a  definite  time ;  its  capa- 
bility of  ezliausting  what  liea  within  a  limited  region;  of  its  proceeding  from  a 
single  object  with  more  determined  intention;  and  of  its  being  communicated 
to  a  greater  number  at  once. 

This  definition  gives  the  niost  general  limits  of  instructioa  Its  principal 
objects  are,  according  to  this,  represenj^itions  and  external  capabilities.  The 
external  capabilities,  such  as  walking,  dancing  and  writing,  aremcluded,  because 
it  is  through  representations  that  they  can  be  learned  fully.  For  instanoOr 
writing  is  teachable  on  account  of  the  perceptions  which  the  pupil  can  make 
of  the  teacher's  writing  and  of  his  own. 

In  regard  to  representations,  it  is  external  objects  which  first  form  the  objects 
of  instruction.  They  form  for  us  the  first  objects.  Along  with  (hem  we  com- 
prehend the  connections  and  other  relations  which  exist  amongst  them ;  such 
as  those  of  space. and  time;  the  relations  of  continual  juxtaposition;  of  cause 
and  effect ;  of  number;  as  weU  as  the  more  abstract  relations  of  degree;  of  size; 
fta ;  and  in  consequence  of  tl^^se  being  able  to  be  apprehended  along  with  ex- 
ternal objects,  they  also  can  become  the  objects  of  instruction.  And  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  province  of  instruction  even  in  regard  to  external  objects,  for 
it  embraces  also  the  working  np,  not  merely  of  single  representations,  but  of 
their  combinations  and  relations  to  knowledges  of  every  kind.  And  it  goes 
beyond  the  immediate  apprehensions  of  objects  into  logical  combinations,  for 
while  we  are  in  a  position  to  produce  similar  combinations  in  others  with  a  kind 
of  compnlsion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  can  become  the  objects  of  in- 
struction. 

This  leads  into  another  and  very  wide  province,  whidi  instruction  rales  at 
least  in  part.  Our  inner  being  can  become  an  object  to  us.  This  takes  place 
through  a  peculiar  formation  of  notions  which,  introduced  by  the  similarity  of 
the  qualities  and  reUtions  and  modes  of  growth  of  the  mind,  brings  forth  in 
special  acts  what  is  universal  in  these  relations  for  our  consctousnees.  Through 
these  acts,  that  is,  notions  relating  to  mental  qualities,  relations,  and  modes  of 
[pt>wth,  is  formed  what  is  commonly  called  our  inner  sense,  but  which  would 
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be  better  called  our  inner  aenseSi  by  means  ot  which  we  are  in  a  position  to 
comprehend  acts  of  a  similar  nature.  In  consequence  of  them,  therefore,  all 
evolutions  of  our  inner  being,  whatever  form  they  may  have  originally,  assume 
the  form  of  representation,  or  become  objects  for  us,  and  thus  they  can  be 
drawn  into  the  province  of  instruction. 

The  whole  inner  world,  it  is  true,  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  instruc- 
tion, but  only  so  far  as  the  individual  element  can  be  struck  out  and  a  universal 
representation  gained  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  forming  notions  already 
mentioned,  and  only  so  far  is  a  communication  of  it  possible ;  nay,  only  so  far 
aa  the  person  to  be  instructed  has  in  himself  the  elementary  preparations  for 
that  which  we  are  to  impart  to  him.  Above  all,  then,  the  universal  prede- 
termined laws,  which  are  tlie  same  in  all  men,  such  as  those  of  logic, 
aesthetics,  morality,  and  religion,  Ac.,  can  be  evolved  notionally,  and  thus 
become  objects  of  instruction :  and  so  also  can  even  other  mental  phenomena, 
which  take  different  forms  m  different  individuals,  even  feelings  and  conations. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  province  of  instruction  in  this  respect  is  much 
more  limited  tha%that  of  education.  Take,  for  instance,  the  branch  where  it 
has  the  widest  reach,  namely  aesthetic  instruction,  such  as  can  be  imparted 
through  the  reading  and  exposition  of  poetical  works,  through  instruction  in 
music,  as  well  as  through  pictures  and  statues.  The  apprehension  of  these 
takes  place  in  a  similar  manner  in  all,  so  &r  as  the  objective  is  concerned,  yet 
not  with  equal  perfection,  delicacy,  freshness,  liveliness,  and  spirituality.  And 
without  doubt  tlie  communication  of  these  would  be  more  valuable,  and  more 
important  in  regard  to  the  real  training  of  the  mind.  But  for  these  a  ceftam 
equality  of  inborn  talents  (not  communicable  therefore  by  one  to  another)  is 
requisite,  and  a  certain  equality  in  the'  previous  circumstances  of  training ;  two 
equalities,  therefore,  which,  even  where  a  possibility  of  communicating  them 
exists,  would  fall,  not  to  the  province  of  instruction,  but  to  that  of  education. 

Still  more  decidedly  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  morality  and  religion.  In- 
struction can  venture  here  only  to  form,  combine,  and  apply  the  notions  or 
representaUons  which  relate  to  both.  And  although  these  are  assuredly  of 
some  value  in  themselves,  yet  it  is  unquestionably  not  these  that  are  to  be 
considered  as  most  valuable,  nor  as  the  most  unportant  fot  the  training  of 
youth,  nor  as  the  peculiar  end  of  education  in  these  two  departments;  but  it  is 
the  lively  moral  feelings  and  impulses^ the  disposition  which  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  these,  and  the  deep  religious  tone  of  the  souL  From  these  feelings 
indeed  there  lies  a  plain  and  open  way  to  the  notions  or  representations,  but 
from  the  notions  or  representationa  there  is  no  road  to  the  feelings.  For  the 
lively  and  the  fresh  must  come  before  the  notions,  according  to  the  fundamental 
relations  of  mental  evolution.  The  particular  evolutions  can  be  melted  and 
fivmed  into  notions  by  abstraction,  but  the  reverse  process,  that  of  dissolving 
notions  into  particular  evolutions,  and  into  particular  evolutions  of  the  requisite 
freshness,  force,  and  completeness,  has  not  yet  been  discovered  by  any  one, 
however  much  the  possibility  of  it  has  been  presupposed  in  pedagogic  theories. 
Fot  establishing  lively  feelings,  impulses,  dispositions,  therefore,  there  lie 
before  us,  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  province  of  instruction,  not  only  difficulties, 
but  an  absolute  impossibility.  What  is  aimed  at  can  be  attained  only  .through 
education,  by  placing  the  pupils  in  those  relations  of  life  which  are  the 
neceeaary  conditions,  more  or  less,  of  the  required  evolutions  from  the  corn- 
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mencement.  Instniction  can  merely,  while  eirding  round  the  shrines  of 
morality  and  religion,  describe  and  glorify  their  treasures ;  the  pupil  can  be 
made  a  partaker  of  them  only  through  that  more  hvely  and  more  penetrating 
activity  which  constitutes  education. 

2.  Education  through  instruction, — Through  the  investigations  of  the  previous 
paragraph,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question 
if  instruction  can  educate,  and  how  far.  Of  all  the  evolutions  of  our  mind 
there  remain  behind  traces,  and  these  traces  are  powers,  and. so  far,  therefore, 
there  is  through  all  instruction  an  inner  or  subjective  shaping  of  tlie  mind  pro- 
duced, the  very  thing  at  which  education  aims.  But  the  question  then  occurs, 
Whether  this  inner  shaping,  this  formation  of  the  subjective,  is  important  and 
joyful ;  whether  the  traces  which  remain  behind,  have  ^he  adequate  strength, 
liveliness,  and  intensity  which  make  them  desirable  developments  of  the  inner 
mental  being;  whether  they  mingle  and  work  together  with  one  another  in 
relations  promotive  of  progress ;  and  whether  in  this  way  all  kinds  of  inner 
progress  which  education  aims  at,  are  to  be  attained  7 

In  order  to  gain  perfect  exactness  in  the  determination  of^hese  questions,  , 
we  must  distinguish  three  things :  the  education  which  is  attached  to  instruc- 
tion immediately  and  essentially ;  the  education  which  comes  alongside  of  the 
instruction,  or  takes  place  through  that  wliich  the  teacher  says  or  does  in 
addition  to  what  properly  belongs  to  his  duties  as  an  instructor ;  and,  finaUy, 
we  have  the  results  that  may  arise  from  special  arrangements  which  are  made 
for  instruction,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  made  in  instruction  in  schools. 

Of  these  three  elements,  we  can  take  no  notice  of  the  last.  The  second  is 
seen  at  the  first  glance  to  be  entirely  difierent  in  diflerent  circumstances.  It 
depends  on  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  whether  it  appears  at  all,  and  in 
what  way  and  to  what  extent ;  and  it  also  depends,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less 
on  the  individuality  of  the  scholar.  To  take  a  nearor  view  of  this  matter,  we 
can  bring  the  influences  that  bear  on  it  under  four  general  heads. 

Firsif  an  educating  influence  can  be  exercised  on  the  scholars  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  objects  of  instruction  by  the  zeal  of  the  teacher,  by  the 
liveliness  and  continuity  which  he  displays,  and  by  the  scientific  spirit  which  in- 
forms his  instructions,  for  these  qualities  are  transferrod  to  the. scholars,  some- 
times unconsciously  and  instinctively,  and  sometimes  in  more  conscious  ropre- 
eentation  and  feeling.  While  he  has  th«se  qualities  of  his  teacher  continually 
before  him,  he  forms  them  in  himself  along  with  the  objects  .of  instruction,  by 
means  of  that  which  he  possesses  in  an  elementaiy  state  similar  to  these ;  and 
the  traces  which  remain  behind  of  these,  become  gradually  in  him  permanent 
quahties.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  this  training  may  be  often  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  subject  matter  which  the  instruction  communicates.  Hereby 
there  is  introduced  into  the  scholar  a  Special  power  of  estimating  the  moral 
worth  of  things,  which,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  strength,  its  purity.  Its 
liveliness,  and  its  harmonious  agreement  with  other  motives,  may  exercise  an 
exceedingly  important  moral  influence  for  the  whole  of  life. 

But,  secondly^  the  teacher,  besides  what  he  may  Introduce  immediately  into 
bis  teaching  from  his  inner  being,  is  something  more.  He  has  a  character,  an 
individuality,  and  these  can  manifest  themselves  during  instruction  in  the  roost 
manifold  ways,  and  can  also  be  reflected  in  the  scholars  where  the  preparatory 
capabilitieB  exist    It  is  these  that  principally  determme  the  tone  of  the  teacher ; 
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the  expression  of  the  united  intellectual  and  moral  individualitj  and  disposition 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  well  known  that  teachers  differ  much  from  each  other  in 
this  respect.  WhDe  many,  during  instruction,  simply  let  the  object  speak 
through  itself,  others  continually  are  mingling  up  with  it  themselves  or  tlieir 
personality  more  or  less,  relating  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  their  adven- 
tures, their  feelings,  and  their  doings.  Wliere  the  special  subject  of  instruction 
has  little,  or  perhaps  nothing  to  do  with  this,  we  must  unquestionably  consider 
this  as  a  mistake,  according  to  strict  didactic  rule ;  and  It  may  take  place  to  a 
degree  where  it  becomes  a  mistake  which  can  in  no  way  be  excused.  But  in 
many  circumstances  the  advantage  preponderates.  Through  the  foreign  admix- 
tures, more  is  gained  in  respect  of  moral  tone  and  charMter  than  is  lost  in  re- 
spect of  instruction,  where  there  exist  in  the  scholars  the  preparations.  Even 
didactically  it  can  soifietimes  have  a  beneficial  influence,  by  breaking  the  uni- 
formity of  the  instruction,  and  giving  more  spirit  and  life  to  it,  which  is  a  de- 
cided necessity  for  some  individualities. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  attention  which  the  teacher  can  pay  to  the  moral  indi- 
viduality of  the  schoUir.  Also  in  this  resp.ect  we  come  upon  a  similar  diversity. 
Many  teachers  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  this  matter.  They  give  their 
lessons^  they  take  care  that  there  be  quiet  and  attention  during  these,  and  that 
the  necessary  preparations  and  work  be  done  for  them.  Every  thing  beyond 
this,  they  imagine,  is  of  no  concern  to  them.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  regard 
the  moral  effect  on  the  scholars  as  the  principal  matter.  While  they  give  intense 
attention  to  the  scholars  in  this  respect  continually,  they  take  the  opportunity 
presented  of  something  faulty  occurring  either  in  the  regulation  of  the  instruc- 
tion, or  in  conduct,  to  introduce,  with  great  earnestness,  representations  and 
admonitions,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  they  proceed  from 
them,  receive  a  penetrating  character ;  and  what  they  have  once  begun  in  this 
way,  they  follow  out  with  systematic  zeaL 

To  these  educating  agents  have  to  be  added,  in  the  fowih  place,  those  which 
are  determined  by  the  relations,  and  especially  the  likes  and  dislikes  which 
arise  between  teacher  and  scholar.  Love  begets  love,  confidence  elevates  and 
strengthens ;  on  the  other  hand,  cold  repulsive  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  chills  the  pupil,  creates  ill-will,  and  may  inspire  even  hatred.  The 
results  in  this  case  are  often  of  great  importance  for  the  whole  education ;  and 
unquestionably  special  consideration  is  to  be  given  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher, 
not  merely  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  he  may  possess,  but  to  the 
circumstances  now  named,  and  more  especially  to  the  many  relations  of  agree- 
ment or  of  opposition  which  can,  bring  the  scholar  to  willing  association;  or,  on 
the  other  band,  to  an  often  inviilbible  repulsion. 

We  have  yet  to  discuss  the  first  of  those  points  suggested  in  the  beginnin|^, 
—  the  educating  power  immediately  and  essentially  attached  to  the  instruction. 
'^th  regard  to  it,  we  expect  that  there  will  be  more  certainty  in  carrying  it 
oot^  because  it  is  conditioned  by  its  more  close  connection  with  instruction ;  and 
a  lull  examination  confirms  this  expectation.  We  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  its 
natnre  in  general  The  traces  which  remain  behind  from  the  comprehension 
of  the  instruction,  give  rise  to  powers  for  the  comprehension  of  that  which  lies 
in  the  same  direction  with  it, — powers  of  perception  and  observation,  of 
memory,  understanding,  and  judgment  of  the  most  manifold  kind,  as  well  aa 
the  habits  of  attention,  of  diligence^  and  of  perseverance.    It  is  plam,  at  the 
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first  glance,  that  this  training  will  be  the  more  valuable,  the  greater  the  liveli- 
ness and  intensity  with  which  these  traces  are  collected,  provided  only  the  mind 
do  not  be  wearied  oat. 

And  then  to  these  are  attached  farther  workings  out  of  that  which  has  been 
already  comprelieuded.  To  these  belong,  especially  in  an  objective  point  of 
view,  the  regulating  laws,  which  not  unfrequently  extend  their  operations 
beyond  the  special  circumstances  in  connection  with  which  they  were  first 
formed  ;  and  subjectively,  there  is  the  elevating  and  bracing  feeling  of  power 
in  one*s  self  which  urges  on  the  scholar,,  and  later  the  youth  and  the  roan,  from 
one  intellectual  height  to  another,  and  gives  him  the  energy  requisite  to  the  at- 
tainment of  his  aims. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  will  become  exceedingly  evident  if  we  look  at  it, 
as  it  were,  through  a  magnifying-glass,  in  that  education  which  the  previous 
ages  give  to  tliose  tliat  follow.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  influences  which 
proceed  from  our  more  recent  speculative  philosr)pliies.  It  has  often  been  be- 
lieved, that  even  although  these  brought  no  advantage  in  respect  of  the  matter 
which  they  supply  to  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  they  establish  no  knowledge  that 
promises  to  last,  yet  they  deserve  the  highest  praise  in  a  formal  point  of  view, 
or  in  respect  of  the  mental,  gymnastic,  and  intellectual  exertion  and  strength- 
ening which  they  guarantee.  But  exactly  the  reverse  is  unquestionably  the 
result;  for  since  these  speculative  systems  move  in  distorted,  often  purely 
fanciful  forms,  the  formation  of  the  mind,  or  the  education  which  is  produced 
by  them,  must  bear  a  distorted  and  perverted  character.  They  impression  the 
mind  fanciful  laws  of  knowledge,  they  set  up  pictures  of  a  progress  in  which 
there  can  be  no  real  progress,  but  merely  the  fancy  that  there  is  progress.  And 
since  these  pictures  and  laws  work  as  misdirecting  powers,  the  intellectual 
training  must  necessarily  be  radically  corrupt  And  so  also  the  moral  training. 
On  tlie  one  side,  they  establish  presumption  and  su()erciliousness  in  reference  to 
that  worthless  and  perverted  acquisition.  On  the  other  hand,  they  depress  and 
unnerve,  where  they  ought  to  give  courage  and  spirit,  namely,  in  striving  after 
knowledges  which,  established  in  the  right  way,  possess  sufficient  tenacity  to 
remain  truth  for  all  time. 

This,  then,  is  the  Aill  extent  to  which  instruction  can  and  ought  to  act  with 
an  educating  power,  independently  of  special  arrangements  which  may  be 
added  for  the  purpose.  Most  decided  is  its  action  in  that  which  is  immediately 
attached  to  it ;  and  then  in  that  which  lies  near  to  it,  at  least  so  far  as  a 
special  individuality  is  not  presupposed  for  it.  Kvery  thing  else  is  in  and  for 
itself  not  in  its  power,  but  can  be  drawn  into  it  only  so  far  as  already  a  mental 
preparation  has  been  made  for  it  through  the  immediate  action  of  the  relations 
of  life.  The  relation  to  the  teacher  is  assuredly  a  relation  of  life,  but  only  a 
single  and  limited  one.  On  this  account  it  can  have  an  educating  power  (in  an 
elementary  way)  fresh  and  lively,  but  only  so  far  as  it  affects  the  mind  in  this 
character.  And  this  statement  already  furnishes  us  with  the  answer  to  the 
question,  in  what  way  schools  are  fitted  to  extend  this  influence.  It  is  plain, 
without  further  investigation,  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  this  so  far,  but 
only  so  far  as  they  can  introduce  new  relations  of  life  which  shall  act  im- 
mediately on  the  inner  development  of  the  scholar. 
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I.  EDUCATION — THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AGE. 

Since  Pestalozzrs  great  movemeDt,  it  has  become,  at  least  in  Germanj, 
a  uniTenally  recognized  conviction,  that  only  by  means  of  an  improved 
popalar  education,  can  the  many  defects  of  civil,  social  and  family  life 
be  thoroughly  corrected,  and  a  better  future  be  assured  to  our  posterity. 
It  may  be  asserted,  still  more  universally,  that  the  fate  of  a  people,  its 
growth  and  decay,  depend,  ultimately  and  mainly,  on  the  education 
which  is  given  to  its  youth.  Hence  follows,  with  the  same  indisputable 
certainty,  the  next  axiom :  that  nation  which,  in  all  its  classes,  possesses 
the  most  thorough  and  varied  cultivation,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
most  powerful  and  the  happiest,  among  the  peoples  of  its  century ;  invin- 
cible to  its  neighbors  and  envied  by  its  contemporaries,  or  an  example 
for  them  to  imitate.  Indeed,  it  can  be  asserted,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
mathematical  truth,  that  even  the  most  reliable  preparation  for  war 
can  be*  most  surely  reached  through'  the  right  education  of  physically- 
developed  young  men.  This  conviction  also  gains  ground  in  Qermany ; 
and  renewed  efforts  are  now  made  to  introduce  gymnastics  (tumen)  into 
the  system  of  common  school  education,  freed  from  all  cumbersome 
modifications,  and  restored  to  their  simple,  first  principles. 

But  the  problems  of  national  education  are  far  from  being  limited  to 
these  immediate,  practical  aims.  Its  workings  must  not  alone  cover  the 
present  and  its  necessities  ;  the  great  plan  of  national  education  must 
comprehend  unborn  generations,  the  future  of  our  race,  the  immediate 
and  therefore  the  most  distant.  Finally,  man  must  not  be  educated 
for  the  State  alone  (after  the  manner  of  Greece  and  Rome),  but  the 
highest  civil  and  educational  aim  must  be  to  lead  the  individual  and 
the  whole  race  toward  their  moral  perfection.  Nati<mal  education  must 
therefore  extend  beyond  the  popular  afid  expedient;  must  construot 
its  foundations  on  pure  and  universal  humanity,  and  then  raise  upon 
these  whatever  national  and  professional  wants  require.  This  grada- 
tion of  requirements  strictly  held,  will  prove  to  be  a  guiding  rule  of  great 
importance. 

Here  now,  it  may  seem — ^and  "  idealizing  educators  '*  have  frequently 
received  such  reproaches — as  if  in  these*  demands,  far  off,  impossible 

*  TranaUtod  by  Emily  Mejer,  with  ilif  hi  Terbol  alUretions  and  Bbridgeneots. 
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problems  were  treated  of,  as  if  educational  Utopias  were  desired,  instead 
of  looking  after  what  is  nearest  and  most  necessary.  And  one  could  say, 
even  with  an  appearance  of  right,  that  inasmuch  as  we  perform  what  is 
near  and  sure,  we  approach,  at  least  progressively,  our  highest  goal. 
For  national  education  is  a  work  so  comprehensive,  complicated  and 
prodigious,-  that  it  can  be  realized  only  in  favorable  periods  and  within 
very  circumscribed  limits. 

Admitting  this  last,  we  hope  still  to  show  how  directly  practical  the 
consideration  of  that  universal  question  of  principle  is,  and  thfit  the  edu- 
cation of  the  present  will  only  reach  its  &im  by  beginning  at  this  point 
We  are  undeniably  entering  a  new  era.  We  are  preparing  to  cast  aside 
the  last  remnants  of  the  middle  ages.  Inherited  rights  are  precarious,  or 
at  least  they  can  claim  no  legal  sanction,  while,  nevertheless,  much  in 
our  manners  and  customs  remind  us  of  the  past  No  one  is  compelled 
to  serve  another,  and  no  individual  enjoys  in  idleness  the  profits  of 
another  man*s  labor;  but  for  each,  labor  and  capacity  are  to  be  the  sole 
supports  of.  his  position  in  life.  Thus  each  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
exertions,  and  the  path  of  unlimited  competition  and  zealous  effort  is 
opened  to  all. 

For  this  reason  there  should  no  longer  be  a  privileged  class,  but  to 
each,  approximately  at  least,  must  be  offered  every  thing  which  belongs 
to  a  universal  human  culture,  and  what  his  particular  capacities  de- 
mand or  are  able  to  appropriate.  Only  upon  these  two  conditions  can 
the  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  be  fitted  for  the  future  "  struggle  for 
existence,"  to  continue  equal  to  the  increased  requirements,  and  fulfill 
ably  his  chosen  calling.  * 

This  new  great  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  all  which  their 
talents  can  grasp,  demands  a  plan  of  education  fundamentally  renovated 
and  readjusted.  In  every  given  case,  the  education  must  be  strictly 
proportional  to  the  conditions  which  the  period  offers.  But  it  can  not  be 
denied,  that  in  the  present  period  this  proportional  relation  has  not  been 
reached ;  yes,  there  is  even  danger  that  it  may  be  missed  of^  by  a  mis- 
taken arrangement  of  details.  For  this  reason,  those  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  of  educating  rests,  must  recognize  clearly  the  final  aim  of 
the  same,  and  prepare  it  with  practical  certainty,  through  all  the  neces- 
sary grades.  Above  all,  therefore,  theoretically  there  must  be  no  vacil- 
lation in  principles,  practically  no  failure  in  the  correct  issues  I  If  we 
should  succeed  only  in  spreading  a  wholesome  light  over  these  two 
points,  we  should  feel  that  we  had  solved  our  present  problem. 

Our -politicians  and  State  educators  differ  widely  in  regard  to  that  aim; 
and  this  is  the  next  ground  where  the  stryggle  should  begin.  Whoever 
considers  a  republic  the  highest  goal  to  which  a  State  can  attain,  laments 
that  he  sees  no  republicans  around  him;  these  true  education  must 
make.  But  what  the  republican  spirit,  in  which  the  people  are  to  be 
educated,  really  is,  there  is  no  thorough  insight  This  spirit  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  has  till  now  existed,  and  which  sees  true  freedom 
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odJj  in  a  leveling  equality,  and  the  overthrow  of  old  authority  and  social 
barriers ;  and  above  all  admits  no  civil  compulsion  in  education.  Each 
individual  must  cultivate  himself  for  such  practical  purposes  as  he 
chooses,  and  as  well  as  he  can.  Education  and  its  institutions  must  be 
entirelj  un trammeled.  As  a  fitting  example  we  can  refer  to  what  is 
t^lated  of  North  America,  where  the  educational  conditions,  and  the 
consequent  family  life,  are  free  in  general.  The  pupil  is  prepared,  as 
eariy  as  possible,  to  help  himself  onward,  in  some  form  of  profitable 
business.  The  greatest  activity,  and  the  richest  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, is  the  aim  of  each.  Though  German  republicanism  may  reject 
these  principles,  it  must  still  admit  that  there  is  consistency  in  them, 
and  that  if  the  State  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  become  a  great  indus- 
trial and  fiscal  institution,  an  immense  phalanstery  for  the  most  enhanced 
pleasures  of  this  mortal  life,  this  purpose  is  being  realized  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  in  a  highly  practical  way,  and  without  unnecessary 
complications ;  not,  indeed,  without  already  displaying  the  moral  evils 
which  unavoidably  accompany  its  progress,  and  to  which  our  republican 
sages  persistently  shut  their  eyes. 

Those  who  find  their  ideal  state  in  old  feudalism,  in  simple  submission 
to  the  fatherly  care  of  ^*  princes  by  the  grace  of  God,**  and  see  in  a  full 
return  to  such  conditions  the  only  safety  from  the  dangers  of  the  present, 
must  also  contemplate  a  reform,  indeed  a  retrograde  movement,  of  the 
educational  system.  They  will  insist  upon  clinging  to  old  things,  even  to 
preserving  what  is  decayed,  solely  because  it  is  consecrated  by  author- 
ity. Nor  are  we  without  example  of  this ;  for  we  find  a  North  German 
State,  betraying  a  lamentable  inconsistency  and  blindness  in  settling 
the  most  important  question  of  popular  education,  limits  the  range  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  thus  destroys  the  germs  of  its  future 
growth  as  a  State. 

These  two  parties — ^we  have  mentioned  only  their  extreme  character- 
istics, while  numerous  intermediate  grades  exist—designate  only  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  antithesis,  which  touches  all  the  political  and  social 
questions  of  the  age.  They  stand  upon  the  broad  field  of  the  literature 
and  opinions  of  our  time,  as  if  separated  by  a  wide  chasm,  and  in  irre- 
c<Hicilable  hostility.  They  could,  however,  by  returning  to  their  first, 
true  principles,  and  acquiring  a  clearer  insight,  be  brought  to  recognize 
•  each  other ;  and,  instead  of  incessantly  quarreling,  be  made  to  acknowl- 
edge their  relative  rights,  and  work  harmoniously  upon  the  common  task 
of  improving  the  education  of  the  people.  We  consider  it  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  possible,  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  should  begin  with  a 
true  appreciation  of  popular  education,  which  is  the  common  aim  ol 
both  sides.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  conservatives,  who  will  sacrifice 
nothing  which  is  sanctified  by  age  and  authority,  do  not  see  how,  in 
thus  destroying,  that  which  is  truly  valuable  and  enduring  can  be  pre- 
served. For  the  new  form  in  which  it  is  to  arise  more  enduringly,  doeB 
not  present  itself  so  distinctly  that  they  can  recognize  it    This  gives 
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them  a  right  to  protest  that  it  k  better  to  retain  the  oldest  positive  form 
than  sink  into  the  nothingness  of  a  bare  negation;  no  new  focm  should 
be  introduced  which  is  not  at  least  a  full  compensation  for  the  old. 

On  the  other  side,  we  see  reformers  too  frequently  losing  themselves 
in  what  is  external  or  unessential.  They  do  not  often  get  beyond  empty 
plans  of  abolition.  They  are  clear  as  to  what  they  do  not  want,  but  do 
not  perceive  as  clearly  what  is  permanently  to  fill  the  place  of  that  which 
they  reject.  They  are  deeply  mistaken  if  they  think,  that,  in  ridding 
themselves  of  certain  hindrances,  they  gain  creative  freedom,  the  power 
to  erect  a  positive  structure.  We  can  not  err,  in  asserting  that  most 
revolutions  have  failed  and  become  unfortunately  retrogressive,  because 
their  leaders  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  or  at  least  what  they 
ought  to  want 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  past  correctly,  and 
to  recognize  clearly  what  in  it  has  still  a  relative  right  to  continue,  and 
what  must  serve  as  a  transitional  basis  and  means  for  that  which  is  new 
and  necessary.  The  law  of  continuity,  of  gradual  transition,  whicb  we 
see  ruling  organic  life  with  irresistible  sway,  has  also  in  all  intellectual 
processes,  whether  political  or  social,  its  highest  authorization,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  never  escapes  punishment  We  might  call  it  the  educa- 
tional law  of  the  world's  history. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  presume  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  best 
thinkers  agi*ee  upon  these  fundamental  principles,  then  we  may  consider 
the  following  inference  as  admitted.  It  is  plain,  namely,  that  the  path 
of  this  gradual,  complete,  and  peaceful  transition  from  the  present  into 
the  new  period,  must  take  place  in  the  field  of  education ;  for  in  the 
growing  race,  the  old  and  new  time,  the  decaying  past  and  vigorously- 
developing  future,  meet  and  are  reconciled.  And  thus  in  this  direction, 
the  decisive  truth  is  proved : 

All  political  and  social  controversies  of  the  present  concentrate  finally 
in  the  qvestion  of  education;  hut  not  only  in  regard  to  tohat  must  he 
done  in  detail  and  immediately ^  hut  more  universally  stilly  in  this: 
What  is  the  only  true  education^  the.  education  uorthy  of  the  human 
heingf 

This  is  plainly  a  psychological-ethical  que.stion.  It  can  be  decided — 
with  the  permission  of  our  practical  teachers— only  on  philosophical 
ground.  Not — and  here  experience  must  be  our  guide — not  that  a  cer- 
tain philosophical  system  is  to  construct  for  all  time,  an  educational  plan 
which  all  must  follow,  but  that  correct  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
human  intellect  must  first  hx  the  nature  and  the  end  of  all  human  edu- 
cation, and  must  at  the  same  time  designate  the  fundamental  principles 
by  which  the  several  questions  of  education  and  instruction  are  to  be 
decided.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  final  question:  Which 
one,  of  the  now  ruling  educational  systems,  is  best  adapted  to  the  nature 

of  the  human  mind  ?  ^  ^       .      ..  x 

(To  be  continacd.) 
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HARTPORD  FEMALE  SEMINARY  AND  ITS  POUNDER.* 


KDUGATIOKAL  BB]nNISOEirCB& 

Catharine  Esther  Bbscher,  the  foander  of  the  Hartford  Femftle 
Seminary,  and  the  able  advocate  for  fifty  years  (1828  to  1878)  of 
judicions  improvements,  and  extensions  in  the  education  of  Ameri- 
can women,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  September,  1800,  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  where  her  father,  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  the 
eminent  preacher,  and  one  of  the  earliest  denouncers  of  all  alcoholic 
drinks,  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Her  early  domestic  training,  and  the  educational  agencies  and 
surroundings  of  her  father's  family,  both  at  East  Hampton  and 
Litchfield,  are  most  instructively  described  in  the  ^  Autobiography 
of  Lyman  Beecher,"  and  the  valuable  little  volume  of  "  Reminis- 
cences," published  by  herself,  in  1874. 

Ikfmestie  Training, 

It  was  my  good  fortane  to  be  bom  in  humble  circamstances,  the  eldest  of 
thirteen  chUdren,  all  but  two  trained  to  maturity,  and  most  of  them  in  a  good 
dM^ree  under  my  care  through  inlkncy  and  childhood. 

My  mother  lived  till  I  was  filleen,  and  she  and  her  sisters  taught  me  to  read, 
write  and  spell,  with  a  few  lessons  in  geography.  They  also  gave  me  a  little 
instruction  in  arithmetic  which  was  soon  forgotten. 

They  also  taught  me  to  sew  neatly,  to  knit,  to  perform  properly  many  kinds 
of  domestic  labor,  and  to  aid  in  the  care  and  training  of  the  younger  children. 
My  mother  taught  me  to  draw  and  paint  in  water  colors,  and  then  to  varnish 
with  a  fine  white  varnish  she  learned  how  to  prepare  from  a  small  English 
Encyclopedia.  When  about  fourteen  I  thus  painted  and  varnished  a  chamber 
set  of  fine  white  wood  made  to  order,  including  bureau,  dressing  table,  candle- 
stand,  washstand  and  bedstead.  These  were  ornamented  with  landscapes,  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  at  that  time  were  a  great  novelty. 

Much  of  my  success  in  &fter  life  has  been  owing  to  certain  traits  in  my 
mother's  character  and  their  influence  on  my  early  training.  These  were  a 
kigh  idtal  of  excellence  in  whatever  she  attempted,  a  habit  of  regarding  all 
knowledge  with  reference  to  its  practical  usefulness,  and  remarkable  persever' 
ance  in  holding  on  persistently  till  the  object  sought  yroa  attained. 

In  illustration  of  these  traits,  at  one  time  my  father  bought  a  bale  of  cotton 
simply  because  it  was  cheap,  without  the  least  idea  or  plan  for  its  use.  On  its 
arrival,  my  mother  projected  a  carpet  for  her  parlor,  such  an  article  being  un- 
used Uirough  the  whole  primitive  town,  where  in  place  of  carpet  were  lumps 
of  wet  sand  evenly  trodden  down,  and  then  stroked  with  a  broom  into  zig-zag 
lines.  So  .^he  carded  and  spun  the  cottpn,  hired  it  woven,  cut  and  sewed  it  to 
fit  the  parlor,  stretched  and  nailed  it  to  the  garret  floor,  and  brushed-  it  over 
with  thin  paste.  Tlien  she  seni  to  her  New  York  brother  for  oil-paints,  learned 
how  to  prepare  them,  from  an  encyclopedia,  and  then  adorned  the  carpet  with 
groups  of  flowers,  imitating  those  in  her  small  yard  and  garden.  In  like  man- 
ner she  painted  a  set  of  old  wooden  chairs,  adorned  them  with  gilt  paper  cut 

5  65 
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in  pretty  figures,  and  varnished  them.  This  illustrates  the  esthetic  element  of 
^er  character  directed  to  practical  usefulness,  while  her  beautiful  specimens  of 
needlework,  her  remarkable  paintings  of  fhiits,  flowers  and  birds,  her  miniature 
likeness  of  friends  on  ivory,  accomplished  when  the  mother  of  four  and-  five 
young  children,  a  housekeeper  and  a  teacher  of  a  boarding  school,  are  all  illus- 
trations of  her  high  ideals  and  her  perseverance  in  attaining  excellence  in  most 
unfavorable  circumstances. 

Some  of  my  own  natural  traits  were  decidedly  the  opposite  of  those  ef  my 
mother,  and  what  I  accomplished  in  afler  life  was  in  a  good  degree  owing  to 
lier  early  training  which  modified  these  defects  But  oh,  the  mournful,  de- 
spairing hours  when  I  saw  the  children  at  their  sports,  and  I  was  confined  till 
I  had  picked  out  the  bad  stitches,  or  remedied  other  carelessness,  or  had 
completed  my  appointed  **  stents  T' 

But  I  was  trained  to  perfect  and  uncomplaining  obedience,  and  after  years  of 
drilling  I  learned  to  perform  whatever  I  attempted ;  at  least  with  moderate 
excellence.  But  my  good  educators  all  had  a  hard  task ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  I 
had  a  decided  genius  for  nothing  but  play  and  merriment. 

Tet,  in  due  time,  even  in  childhood,  I  was  comforted  by  finding  that  my  un- 
interesting toils,  with  long  sheets  to  be  over-sewed  and  pillow-cases  to  be 
neatly  hemmed,  and  other  family  duties,  could  be  made  available  to  amusement. 
For  I  contrived  with  scissors,  needle,  paint,  and  other  matters  to  construct  dolls 
of  all  sizes,  sexes,  and  colors,  and  surround  them  with  all  manner  of  droll 
contrivances.  For  instance,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  with  a  gold  crown,  and  her 
negro  driver  were  seated  in  a  chariot  made  of  half  a  pumpkin,  scooped  out^ 
shaped,  and  furnished  with  wheels,  while  four  crook-neck  squashes  were  trans- 
formed to  horses  for  the  chariot.  With  my  brother's  knife  I  whittled  out  ears 
and  legs,  and  stuck  them  into  the  squashes ;  and  I  also  made  appropriate  hai^ 
ness.  When  all  was  completed,  I  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  surprise  and 
hearty  laugh  of  my  father,  and  then  by  the  merriment  of  all  the  family. 

My  object  in  thus  introducing  this  and  other  items  of  fiimily  history  is,  to 
show  that  interest  in  practical  duties  not  only  tends  to  develop  the  intellectual 
powers,  but  that  inequalities  in  mental  powers  may  be  remedied  by  appropriate 
culture.  My  father  had  that  passionate  love  of  children  which  makes  it  a  pleasure 
to  nurse  and  tend  them,  and  which  is  generally  deemed  a  distinctive  element 
of  the  woman.  But  my  mother,  though  eminently  benevolent,  tender,  and 
sympathizing,  had  very  little  of  it.  I  can  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  her 
fondle  and  caress  her  little  ones  aa  my  lather  did ;  but  her  devotion  to  them 
seemed  more  like  the  pitying  tenderness  of  a  gentle  angel. 

Then,  again,  my  father  was  imaginative,  impulsive,  and  averse  to  hard  study; 
while  my  mother  was  calm  and  self-possessed,  and  solved  mathematical  prob- 
lems, not  only  for  practical  purposes,  but  because  she  enjoyed  that  kind  of 
mental  efibrt.  My  father  was  trained  as  a  dialectician,  and  felt  that  he  excelled 
in  argumentation ;  and  yet  my  mother,  without  any  such  training,  he  remarked, 
was  the  only  person  he  had  met  that  he  felt  was  fully  his  equal  in  an  argument. 
Thus  my  father  seemed,  by  natural  organization,  to  have  what  one  usually 
deemed  the  natural  traits  of  a  woman,  while  my  mother  had  some  of  those 
which  often  are  claimed  to  be  the  distinctive  attributes  of  man. 

At  sixteen,  I  lost  this  lovely  mother,  and  her  place  for  a  time  was  taken  by 
my  father's  sister,  Aunt  Esther,  who,  with  her  mother,  removed  to  our  house. 

Grandma  Beecher  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Puritan  character  of  the 
strictest  pattern.  She  was  naturally  kind,  generous,  and  sympathizing,  as  has 
been  seen  in  her  great  tenderness  for  animals ;  in  her  wise  and  patient  accom- 
modation to  her  husband's  hypochondriac  infirmities ;  in  her  generous  offer  to 
g^ve  up  her  little  patrimony  rather  than  have  fkther,  her  step-son,  taken  firom 
college.  Conscience  was  the  predominating  element  in  her  character.  She 
was  strict  with  herself  and  strict  with  all  around. 

Aunt  Esther,  an  only  child,  was  brought  up  under  the  most  rigid  system  of 
rules,  to  which  she  yielded  the  most  exact  and  scrupulous  obedience ;  and  yet» 
such  was  her  mother's  fear  that  one  so  good  and  so  bright  would  'think  more 
highly  of  herself  than  she  ought  to  think,'  that  the  result  was  most  depressing* 
on  I  he  character  and  happiness  of  the  daughter.  The  habitual  sense  of  her 
own  shortcomings;  the  dread  of  any  increase  of  responsibilities;  the  fear  of 
sinful  failure  in  whatever  she  should  attempt;  the  quiet  life  slie  had  led  for  so 
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many  years  with  grandma  in  ihe  little  establishment  of  bedroom,  parlor,  and 
half  a  kitchen ;  her  habits  of  extreme  neatness  and  order — all  these  seemed  to 
forbid  even  the  wisli  that  Aunt  Esther  should  be  asked  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  household  as  ours. 

At  both  Nutplains  and  East  Hampton  the  style  of  housekeeping  was  of  the 
simplest  order,  demanding  little  outlay  of  time  or  labor  compared  with  more 
modem  methods.  The  «tyle  of  dress  lor  children  also  required  very  little 
expense  of  material,  or  of  time  in  making.  Our  mother  was  gifted  with  great 
skill  and  celerity  in  all  manner  of  handicraft,  and  was  industrious  in  the  use  of 
tim&  Thus  neither  mantua-maker,  tailoress,  or  miUiner  had  ever  drawn  on  the 
family  treasury.  Kind,  anxious,  Aunt  Esther  had  no  gift  in  this  line.  As  a 
close  economist,  as  an  accomplished  cook,  as  systematic,  orderly,  and  neat  in 
all  family  arrangements,  none  could  excel  her,  but  with  scissors  and  needle  she 
felt  helpless  and  less  than  nothing;  so  that,  although  she  could  patch  and  dam 
respectably,  and  grandma  could  knit  and  mend  stockings,  the  preparation  of 
wardrobes  for  the  eight  children  rose  before  her  as  a  mountain  of  difBculty.  It 
was  here  that  fathers  good  sense,  quick  discernment,  and  tender  sympathy  in* 
tervened.  He  gently  and  tenderly  made  me  understand  the  great  kindness  of 
grandma  and  Aunt  Esther  in  giving  up  their  own  quiet  and  comfort  to  take 
care  of  us ;  he  awakened  my  sympathy  for  Aunt  Esther  in  her  new  and  difficult 
position ;  be  stimulated  my  generous  ambition  to  supply  my  mother's  place  in 
the  care  of  the  younger  children,  especially  in  the  department  in  which  he 
assured  me  he  knew  I  would  excel,  and  where  Aunt  Esther  needed  help. 

Oil  and  water  were  not  more  opposite  than  the  habits  of  father  and  Aunt  ' 
Esther,  and  yet  they  flowed  along  together  in  all  the  antagonisms  of  daily  life 
without  jar  or  friction.  All  Aunt  Esther's  rules  and  improvements  were  ad- 
mired and  commended,  and,  though  oft^n  overridden,  the  contrite  confession  or 
droll  excuse  always  brought  a  forgiving  smile.  Indeed,  it  was  Cither's  constant 
boast  to  Aunt  Esther  that,  naiuraUy,  he  was  a  man  possessing  great  neatness, 
order,  and  system ;  that  the  only  difficulty  was,  they  were  all  inside,  and  that 
it  was  Aunt  Esther's  special  mission  to  bring  them  out 

In  this  new  administration  the  older  children  were  brought  in  as  co-laborers, 
inspired  by  the  sympathetic,  grateful  and  appreciative  sentiments  father  com- 
municated to  the  family.  AH  the  children  were  in  habits  of  prompt  obedience, 
were  healthful,  cheerfbl,  and  full  of  activity.  With  these  busy  workers  around, 
and  Aunt  Esther  to  lead,  every  room,  from  garret  to  cellar,  was  put  in  neat  and 
regular  trim ;  every  basket,  bundle,  box,  and  bag  was  overhauled,  and  every 
patch,  remnant,  and  shred  laid  out  smooth,  sorted,  and  rolled,  folded,  or 
arranged  in  perfect  order;  all  aged  garments  were  mended  to  the  last  extremity 
of  endurance ;  pegs  and  hooks  were  put  in  position,  where  coats,  pantaloons, 
jackets,  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  shawls,  and  cloaks  were  to  conform  to  the  rule,  *  a 
place  for  everything,  and  eveiything  in  its  place.^  The  bam,  the  garden,  and 
the  orchard,  were  the  only  cities  of  refuge  from  this  inflexible  rule. 

The  special  object  of  nightmare  dread  to  Aunt  Esther  was  debt.  The  fear 
that  under  her  administration  the  expenditures  would  exceed  the  salary  could 
be  relieved  by  no  possible  calculations ;  and  so  we  learned,  on  every  hand, 
rules  of  the  dosest  economy  and  calculation.  We  were  saved,  however,  fh)m 
all  uncomfortable  retrenchments  by  the  abundance  of  gifts  from  generous  and 
sympathizing  friends  and  parishioners.  So  we  gained  Sie  benefits  without  the 
evil&  But,  in  spite  of  all.  Aunt  Esther  was  burdened  with  ceaseless  anxiety. 
The  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  family,  the  care  of  eight  young  children 
as  to  wardrobe,  health,  and  behavior,  and  the  thousand  and  one  responsibilities 
that  rested  upoii  one  so  exact,  so  conscientious,  and  so  self-distrustful,  was  a 
burden  too  great  to  bear,  and  we  all  felt  anxious  and  troubled  to  see  her  so 
burdened ;  yet  she  rarely  complained,  seldom  found  &ult,  and  never  scolded. 

When  I  was  sixteen,  a  second  mother,  aided  by  wealthy  friends, 

introdnced  a  more  complete  and  refined  style   of  housekeeping, 

'  which  she  had  acquired  or  observed  in  the  families  of  her  two 

uncles,  Gov.  King,  of  Maine,  and  Rufus  King,  a  former  ambassador 

of  the  United  States  to  England.    Under  her  quiet  and  lady-like 
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rale,  I  again  was  trained  to  habits  of  system,  order,  and  neatness 
entirely  foreign  to  my  natural,  inherited  traits.  As  it  respects  per- 
sonal habits,  while  in  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  she  was 
a  model  of  propriety  and  good  taste.  Though  the  mother  of 
infants  and  step-mother  to  eight  children,  and  at  times  with  young 
lady  boarders  added  to  her  cares,  I  think  I  never  saw  her  appear  in 
the  momiug,  or  at  any  other  time,  with  an  unneat  or  disordered 
dress.  Her  closets  and  drawers  were  at  all  times  in  perfect  order ; 
and  even  when  most  sleeping  rooms  are  in  confusion,  her's  was  re- 
markable for  its  order.  Her  rule,  for  herself  and  for  her  subordi- 
nates, was  always  to  put  every  article  in  its  proper  place  as  soon  as 
it  was  released  from  use.  For  want  of  obedience  to  this  rule,  both 
housekeepers  and  servants,  even  after  a  general  cleaning  up,  keep 
their  surroundings  in  perpetual  confusion.  What  she  accomplished 
in  our  family  in  persevering  punctuality,  order,  and  .neatness,  with  a 
husband  and  several  children  whose  habits  in  these  respects  were 
directly  contrary  to  her  own,  was  a  mar^^el.  And  it  was  done 
without  the  vulgar  practice  of  scolding.  She  had  a  most  sweet  and 
gentle  mode  of  speech,  which,  even  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, never  became  loud  or  harsh. 

School  Draining, 

As  to  my  school  training,  it  amounted  to  very  little.  My  mother, 
at  the  age  of  nine,  had  given  me  sbme  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  a  good  deal  in  drawing  and  painting. 

My  teacher,  Miss  Sarah  Pierce,  received  me  when  only  ten  years 
old  in  her  large  school  of  young  ladies.  She  had  a  quiet  relish  for 
humor  and  fun  that  made  her  very  lenient  toward  one  who  never 
was  any  credit  to  her  as  a  pupil,  while  my  father  was  equally  in- 
dulgent. Moreover,  it  was  not  till  I  left  school,  and  Miss  Pierce 
made  her  nephew,  Mr.  John  P.  Brace,  her  associate,  that  the  higher 
branches  were  introduced,  so  that  little  else  was  required  but  the 
primary  branches,  drawing,  painting,  and  music.  In  school  and 
between  schools  I  was  incessantly  busy  in  concocting  or  accomplish- 
ing plans  for  amusement.  One  of  these  methods,  in  which  my  fun- 
loving  associates  aided,  was  a  fashion  practiced  by  many  in  the 
school,  of  adroit  guessing.  Then  I  would  learn  the  answer  some- 
times to  only  one  question,  and  my  associates,  by  unnoticed  change 
of  places,  would  contrive  to  have  it  come  to  me.  "With  these  con- 
trivances and  a  few  snatches  at  books,  I  managed  to  slip  along 
without  much  trouble.  Occasionally  my  teacher  would  express 
wonder  as  to  when  and  how  my  lessons  were  learned,  and  compli- 
mented me  as  "  the  busiest  of  all  creatures  in  doing  nothing." 
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PREPARATION  FOR  TBAOHIKO. 

When  nearly  i;wenty  I  began  preparation  to  teach,  by  taking  les- 
sons on  the  piano,  and  in  this,  as  in  my  domestic  training,  I  was 
favored  by  a  very  thorough  and  accurate  teacher.  I  had  no  special 
taste  or  talent  in  that  direction  as  was  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
when  I  was  eleven  years  old,  a  lady  parishioner  gave  me  lessons  for 
two  years,  and  having  no  piano,  I  did  not  feel  interest  enough  to 
accept  her  invitation  or  that  of  another  friend  to  use  their  instruments. 

My  success  in  this  case  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  quickening  of  my 
Acuities  by  interest  in  gaining  a  practical  result,  that  of  making  my- 
self independent,  and  aiding  to  support  my  family.  For  though  I 
had  forgotten  ^oth  notes  and  keys,  under  the  training  of  a  friend 
warmly  interested  in  my  success,  in  a  year  and  a  half  I  was  recom- 
mended to  teach  in  a  school,  in  New  London,  and  play  the  organ  in 
an  Episcopal  church.  I  also  taught  drawing  and  painting — having 
been  further  qualified  by  a  lady  who  had  taken  lessons  of  the  best 
masters  in  New  York.  But  at  that  period  very  humble  perform- 
ances in  these  accomplishments  gave  satisiaction. 

When,  at  twenty-two,  I  commenced  preparation  to  teach  *the 
higher  branches'  in  which  I  had  had  no  knowledge,  I  also  was 
&vored  by  most  thorough  instruction  from  a  friend  in  the  family 
where  I  spent  the  winter.  Then  it  was  that  I  first  took  in  hand 
the  mystical  performances  in  DabolFs  Arithmetic,  and  as  my  do- 
mestic training  had  formed  a  habit  of  inquiring  why  any  practical 
operation  was  to  be  performed,  I  began  to  annoy  my  teacher  with 
demanding  why  the  figures  were  to  be  put  thus,  and  so,  and  why  a 
given  answer  was  gained.  And  so  when  I  had  pupils  in  this  branch  I 
taught  as  no  book  then  in  use  did,  and  finally  made  an  arithmetic 
first  issued  in  manuscript  by  my  teachers,  and  then  published.* 

School  for  Young  Ladies  at  Eartfonk 

Then,  associated  with  my  next  sister,  I  commenced  a  school  for 
joang  ladies  in  Hartford,  Conn.  We  began  in  the  upper  chamber 
of  a  store  with  seven  young  ladies,  receiving  none  under  twelve ; 
and  my  younger  sister  (Harriet,  afterwards  married  to  Prof.  Calvin 
£.  Stowe)  joined  us  as  a  pupil  when  she  had  attained  that  age. 

Soon  the  increase  of  pupils  removed  us  to  a  larger  chamber,  and 

*  Of  thic  book  Prof.  OlnnCmid.  of  Tale  College,  wrote  to  me  tbu> : 

'Tear  Arithnwtie  I  have  pot  into  the  hand*  of  mj  obiMren,  fiviof  it  a  deeided  proferenoe  over 
tkow  in  eamnoa  uae.  Refleetiof  bow  I  mtf ht  liert  wrre  you,  it  bai  ocearred  to  me  that  when 
jour  reriMd  editioo  it  out,  I  may  write  a  notice  of  it,  more  or  \m  extended,  ior  the  Ckrittian 
4«v<aC»r,  which  eoold  be  and  by  your  pabliiber.* 
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thence  to  the  basemeut  of  a  church,  where  nearly  one  hundred 
young  ladies  had  only  one  room,  no  globe  or  large  maps,  and,  most 
of  the  time,  no  blackboard,  and  only  two  teachers.  At  this  time  I 
had  heard  that  Mrs.  Willard  and  one  or  two  others  were  teaching 
the  higher  branches,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  their  methods.  All  the 
improvements  I  made  were  the  result  of  the  practical  training  of 
domestic  life,  in  which  the  constant  adm  had  been  to  find  the  best 
way  of  doing  any  thing  and  every  thing ;  together  with  the  very 
thorough  manner  in  which,  at  mature  age,  I  was  taught 

Owing  to  previou»  neglect  in  the  proper  training  of  my  pupils,  I 
had  to  form  classes  in  different  degree»  of  advancement  in  all  the 
primary  branches,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  higher  branches,  and, 
in  consequence,  scarcely  ten  minutes  could  be  allowed  to  each  class  for 
recitation ;  and  even  then,  I  had  to  employ  some  of  my  best  scholars  as 
assistant  pupils^  a  method  which  afterwards  was  reduced  to  a  system 
and  proved  a  most  invaluable  method,*  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

But  at  this  time  the  whole  process  of  our  school-keeping  conasted 
in  trying  to  discover  how  much  each  pupil  had  committed  to  mem- 
ory without  any  help  from  her  teacher ;  nor  could  it  be  ascertained 
how  much  was  clearly  understood,  or  how  much  was  mere  memor- 
izing of  words.  To  preserve  order  while  attending  to  recitations  all 
in  one  room,  to  hear  such  a  succession  of  classes  in  so  many  differ- 
ent studies,  to  endure  soch  a  round  of  confusion,  haste,  and  imper- 
fection, with  the  sad  conviction  that  nothing  was  done  as  it  should 
be,  now  returns  to  memory  as  a  painful  and  distracting  dream.  The 
only  pleasant  recollection  is  that  of  my  own  careful  and  exact  train- 
ing under  my  most  accurate  and  faithful  brother  Edward,  and  my 
reproduction  of  it  to  my  sister  Harriet  and  two  others  of  my  bright- 
est pupils.  With  them,  I  read  most  of  Yiigil's  .^neid  and  Bncolica, 
a  few  of  Gicero*s  Orations,  and  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  Ovid — 
portions  of  the  last  being  turned  into  English  verse  by  one  of  the 
class.  In  addition  to  their  proficiency  as  scholars^  knowing  my  love 
of  humor,  they  frequently  contrived  to  intersperse  some  merriment 
with  their  lessons.  For  example,  when  studying  the  story  of  Phoebus 
delivering  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  to  his  son  Phaeton,  they  remem- 
bered that  old  ladies  driving  a  horse  and  chaise,  and  having  no  other 
resource,  would  sometimes  double  up  the  long  reins  and  use  them 
as  a  whip.  And  so^  in  the  passage  where  PhoBbus^  with  tearful 
eyes,  delivered  the  reins,  he  said  : 

*  The  people  of  Hertford  were  familier  with  thii  method  by  the  ezperiment  of  tlie  Monitorial 
School  ertahliihed  after  Leoealn'k  method,  in  1818. 
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*  PAree,  poar,  iHnalia,  M  fortiiw  atere  iorw.*— Ovid  MeU.,  IL  1S7. 

Wlien  they  came  to  this  line,  all  of  them  restraining  their  merri- 
ment and  looking  as  nstial,  one  of  them  translated  it  thus : 

Oh,  mj  MO,  MT«  the  whip, 
And  we  the  ends  of  the  roins  * 

They  were  rewarded,  first  hy  my  pazzled  look  of  astonished  in- 
quiry, followed  hy  a  hurst  of  simultaneous  laughter,  so  long  con- 
tinued as  to  attract  the  whole  school  to  learn  the  cause. 

HABTFOBD  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

At  the  end  of  four  laborious  years,  I  drew  the  plan  of  the  present 
seminary,  except  the  part  containing  the  Calistbenic  hall, — Mr. 
Daniel  Wadsworth  aiding  in  preparing  the  front  elevation.  This  I 
sabmitted  to  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  Hartford,  and  asked 
to  have  such  a  building  erected  by  subscription.  Many  of  them 
were  surprised  and  almost  dismayed  at  the  '  visionary  and  imprac- 
ticabie '  su^estion,  and  when  it  became  current  that  I  wanted  a 
study  hall  to  hold  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  a  lecture  room,  and 
six  recitation  rooms,  the  absurdity  of  it  was  apparent  to  most  of  the 
city  fathers,  and,  with  some  excited  ridicule.  But  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  influential  women  came  to  my  aid,  and  soon  all  I  sought 
was  granted.  This  was  my  first  experience  of  the  moral  power  and 
good  judgment  of  American  women,  which  has  been  my  chief  reli- 
ance ever  since. 

Methods  of  Instrvciion  and  DiscipUnt  1829-1836. 

It  was  eight  years  from  the  commencement  of  my  school,  when, 
my  health  beginning  to  fiiil,  I  was  requested,  by  the  trustees,  to 
prepare  a  statement  of  my  modes  of  teaching  and  management  for 
the  use  of  my  successors.  This  was  put,  in  an  enlarged  form,  in  a 
small  volume  entitled,  Suggestions  on  Education^  which  excited 
much  attention  both  at  home  and  in  Europe. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  that  volume  with  additional 
particulars : 

My  first  attempt  was  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  division  of 
labor  and  responsibility  peculiar  to  our  college  system.  To  each 
teacher  was  given  the  charge  of  only  two  or  three  branches,  and  with 
her  were  associated  the  brightest  and  best  scholars  in  her  classes' as 
assistant  pupils,  I  trained  the  teachers,  they  repeating  the  same 
drill  to  the  assistant  pupils,  who  thus  were  prepared  to  become 
teachers.  For  I  deemed  it  as  important  for  them  to  learn  how  to 
communicate  as  to  acquire  knowledge. 

This  method  enabled  me  to  have  small  classes,  and  to  put  to- 
gether, iu  one  class,  only  those  equal  in  abilities  and  acquirements ; 
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80  that  none  were  harried  forward  and  none  retarded  for  the  sake 
of  others,  as  is  the  common  faalt  of  large  classes.  Thus,  in  Arith- 
metic, there  were  at  one  time — say,  three  classes  in  diverse  degrees 
of  advancement  in  three  adjacent  recitation  rooms,  the  walls  of 
which  were  lined  with  blackboards.  In  these,  from  six  to  ten  pupils 
were  simultaneously  performing  exercises  under  the  care  of  an  'as- 
sistant pupil,'  while  the  teacher  responsible  for  these  branches  was 
passing  from  one  room  to  another,  either  superintending  or  teaching. 

Another  feature  was  the  generalization  of  the  leading  principles 
of  each  study,  and  the  avoidance  of  details.  Thus  in  Arithmetic, 
instead  of  the  usual  long  and  multitudinous  examples  nnder  each 
of  the  *  ground  rules,'  the  pupils  were  trained  to  do,  at  one  time,  a 
simple  problem  in  Common  Addition,  Compound  Addition,  Addi- 
tion of  Vulgar  and  of  Decimal  Fractions,  and  then  to  point  out  where- 
in these  methods  were  alike,  and  where  they  differed.  The  same' 
was  required  in  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division.  It  was 
found  that,  when  this  was  thoroughly  mastered,  but  very  few  of  the 
many  other  processes  which  fill  our  school  Arithmetics  were  need- 
ful, or  they  could  easily  be  acquired  at  any  time  in  after  life,  when 
cube-roots,  tare  and  tret,  and  other  practical  exercises  were  needed, 
as  they  rarely  are,  by  a  woman  in  her  domestic  affairs. 

In  geography,  Woodbridge  &  Willard's  Geography  was  the 
text-book  in  which  very  short  lessons  were  given  to  commit  to 
memory,  and  each  recitation-hour  was  chiefly  occupied,  by  the 
teacher,  with  interesting  connected  details  of  history  or  accounts 
of  travelers.  The  plan  of  that  Geography,  with  this  method  of  re- 
citation, saved  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labor  required  by 
roost  of  our  geographies.  For  example,  after  the  isothermal  lines 
were  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  productions  and  animals  of 
the  globe  classified  according  to  these  lines,  a  pupil  could  tell  the 
chief  productions  of  any  country  in  the  world  without  further  study. 
But  most  geographies  now  require  an  account  of  the  productions 
of  each  separate  country,  unaided  by  such  generalizaiiony  thus  great- 
ly increasing  the  demand  on  time  and  labor.  The  same  method 
was  adopted  in  many  other  cases  by  generalizations  not  found  in 
geographies  that  have  supplanted  this  one  so  much  more  philosophical. 

Another  method  was  associating  kindred  and  connected  branches. 
Thus  the  lessons  of  geography  and  history  would  be  connected  with 
simultaneous  periods  in  polite  literature  and  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  exercises  in  composition  would  sometimes  be  arranged 
with  the  same  general  object. 
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Another  method  attempted  was  to  excite  an  interest  for  discover- 
ing new  or  other  methods  than  those  of  the  text-book.  For  exam- 
ple, the  classes  in  Geometry  were  told  that  there  was  more  than  one 
method  for  demonstrating  the  47th  Prop,  of  Eaclid,  and  all  were 
excited  to  discover  another,  and  it  was  most  interesting  to  witness 
the  intellectual  activity  and  the  enthusiasm  of  success  in  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  pupils. 

In  teaching  Reading,  we  had  remarkable  advantages  and  success. 
Near  that  time,  first  appeared  Dr.  Bush's  philosophical  work  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Human  Voice,  and  Dr.  Barber,  an  English  Pro- 
fessor of  Elocution,  and  who  adopted  methods  suggested  by  Dr. 
Rush,  came  to  this  country.  After  he  had  taught  classes  at  Har- 
vard with  great  approval,  I  engaged  his  services  for  my  classes.  At 
that  time,  Miss  Caroline  Hunger  was  one  of  my  teachers,  who  had 
a  remarkably  charming  voice,  and,  with  Dr.  Barber  to  aid,  became 
the  finest  and  most  agreeable  reader  I  ever  heard.  She  was  also  en- 
thusiastic in  her  efforts  in  training  her  classes  and  remedying  defects, 
and  her  success  was  remarkable. 

Our  method  of  correcting  bad  spelling  was  new  at  that  time,  and 
very  successful,  but  need  not  here  be  detailed.  In  teaching  Gram- 
roar  on  the  blackboard,  I  have  seen  the  youngest  pupils  gain,  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  all  that  was  of  any  use  until  they  came  to  practice 
our  exercises  in  cotnposition.  These  methods  secured  in  a  few 
months  what  often  in  our  common  schools  is  the  uninteresting  labor 
of  years,  as  alternately  learned  vaguely  and  then  forgotten,  then 
learned  again,  and  again  forgotten. 

The  art  of  composition  has  seldom  been  made  the  subject  of  m- 
ttruction  in  schools,  and  the  success  of  classes  under  the  care  of  my 
aister,  Mrs.  Stowe,  was  so  remarkable  that  the  methods  pursued  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  first  exercise  was  to  provide  a  stock  of  vfords,  by  reading  a 
short,  classical  story,  explaining  the  meaning  of  every  new  or  diffi- 
cult word,  and  then  requiring  the  pupils  to  use  these  words  as  they 
wrote  the  story  on  a  slate,  we  having  already  explained  and  illus- 
trated on  the  blackboard  the  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  and  para- 
graphing. Then  these  slates  were  corrected  by  the  teacher  and 
assistant  pupils,  and,  next  day,  the  composition  was  neatly  copied, 
folded  properly,  and  brought  to  the  teacher.  These  exercises  were 
to  be  constantly  varied  as  to  the  authors  and  subjects  selected,  and 
all  but  copying  was  to  be  done  in  the  Composition  Room. 

Next,  an  extract  from  some  chissic  writer  was  read  over  twice, 
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and  then  the  pupils  wrote  the  principal  words  in  this  passage,  their 
meaning  being  first  explained.  Then  the  passage  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  the  pupils  were  required  to  write  on  their  slates  the  same 
passages  as  nearly  as  remembered,  introducing  all  the  words  given 
them.  This  also  was  criticised  and  corrected  by  the  teacher  and 
assistant  pupils,  to  be  neatly  copied  and  returned  next  day.  The 
teacher  would  daily  select  passages  from  a  variety  of  standard  classic 
writers,  point  out  the  peculiarity  of  style  in  each ;  while  the  pupils, 
by  thus  imitating  various  authors,  gradually  acquired  both  a  large 
stock  of  words  and  facility  in  varied  modes  of  expression  and  style 
of  writing. 

Next  was  taught  methodical  arrangement.  This  the  teacher 
first  explained  and  illustrated  by  a  general  outline  of  an  article,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  reading  of  it,  thus  analyzed.  Then  the  pupils  copied 
on  slates,  from  dictation,  this  skeleton  or  analysis,  and  were  required 
to  fill  it  out  and  bring  it  next  day,  having  heard  the  piece  read  the 
second  and  perhaps  the  third  time  in  the  class-room. 

Next,  the  teacher  selected  a  subject  and  proposed  questions  to 
excite  inquiry  and  discussion.  Then,  she  gave  her  own  views  on 
the  subject,  and  the  way  she  wonld  prepare  her  outline  or  skeleton. 
Then  the  pupils  were  required  each  to  prepare  a  skeleton,  which  was 
duly  criticised,  and  next  day  it  was  to  be  filled  out  by  the  class  and 
presented  for  correction  and  criticism.  This  last  exercise  was  often 
repeated.     * 

Next  was  taught  the  use  of  poetic  langtmge,  by  first  instructing 
in  the  use  of  poetic  feet  and  rhymes,  and  then  requiring  a  short 
piece  of  poetry  to  be  turned  to  prose,  and  then,  without  committing 
to  memory,  to  change  the  prose  back  to  poetry. 

To  mature  and  advanced  pupils,  unt/y  and  niethod  were  taught^ 
by  giving  some  essay  with  several  chapters  (for  example,  one  of 
Macaulay's  essays),  and  then  requiring  a  written  statement  of  the 
plan  of  the  whole ;  then,  an  analysis  of  each  chapter ;  then,  of  each 
paragraph,  and  its  connection  with  the  whole. 

When  this  was  all  completed,  the  pupil  was  supposed  to  be  pre- 
pared to  write  a  composition. 

This  method  was  so  interesting  that  the  composition  hour  was 
looked  forward  to  as  the  pleasantest  part  of  school  duty ;  and  the 
results  were  such,  as  on  any  other  plan,  would  seem  incredible  in 
pupils  of  such  immaturity,  were  the  method  pursued  unknown.  Of 
course,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches,  success  depends  to  a  large 
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extent  on  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  and  the  power  of  exciting 
tnterest  in  the  pupils. 

Another  important  particular  was  the  exact  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge gained  hy  repetitions  of  lessons  and  general  examinations, 
li^en  any  kind  of  knowledge  is  gained  with  little  interest  and  in 
an  indistinct  way,  it  soon  fades  from  the  memory,  and  thus  many 
pnpils  lose  nearly  as  fast  as  they  gain.  Our  method  was  a  weekly 
review,  with  the  anticipation  of  a  fortnight  puhlic  examination  be- 
fore visitors  at  the  close  of  each  term.  And  if  laggards  were  found 
in  any  class,  they  were  liable  to  be  detained  after  school  and  drilled 
till  the  neglected  lesson  was  perfect.  Our  aim  was  to  have  all  so 
perfect  in  daily  lessons  that  the  weeks  of  examination  would  not  be 
periods  of  unusual  exertion  except  to  the  dull  or  the  negligent,  who 
were  then  special  objects  of  attention  from  the  chief  teachers.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  rule  to  give  most  care  and  labor  to  the  weaker 
lambs  of  the  fold,  whatever  were  the  cause  of  their  deficiencies.  It 
is  too  often  the  case  that,  for  the  credit  of  the  school  or  the  pleasure 
of  teaching  the  brightest  and  best,  this  rule  is  reversed. 

Another  method,  and  one  that  excited  the  most  notice,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  was  the  attempt  to  remedy  defects  of  mind, 
body  and  habits,  and  the  conviction,  strongly  expressed,  that  this  is 
practicable,  and  should  be  the  prominent  aim  of  all  educators.  This 
important  principle  was  so  successfully  illustrated,  even  in  so  short 
a  time  and  with  such  limited  advantages,  that  some  details  to  illus- 
trate will  be  given. 

The  attempt  to  remedy  physical  defects  came  about  in  this  man- 
ner :  An  English  lady  of  fine  person  and  manner  came  to  us  as  a 
teacher  of  what  then  had  no  name,  but  now  would  be  called  Calls' 
thenics.  She  gave  a  large  number  of  the  exercises  that  are  in  my 
work  on  Physiology  and  Calisthenics,  published  by  the  Harpers,  and 
narrated  how  she  had  cured  deformities  in  others  by  her  methods. 
What  inttTCsted  us  most  was  her  assurance  that,  until  maturity,  she 
had  a  curvature  of  the  spine  that  was  a  sad  deformity,  being  what 
was  called  a  humpback,  and  yet  there  she  was,  a  model  of  fine  pro- 
portion and  gracefulness.  The  whole  school  took  lessons  of  her,  and 
I  added  others;  and  though  the  results  were  not  conspicuous,  they 
convinced  me  that  far  more  might  be  done  in  this  direction  than 
was  ever  imagined  or  would  be  credited  without  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. From  this  came  the  system  of  Calisthenics  which  I  invented, 
which  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  which  Dio  Lewis,  courteously 
giving  me  due  credit^  modified  and  made  additions  to,  some  of  which 
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I  deem  not  improvements  bat  objectionable,  for  reasons  stated  else- 
where. 

Still  more  interesting  were  some  of  oar  attempts  in  remedying 
intellectaal  defects.  For  example,  oar  best  mathematical  teacher 
came  with  the  case  of  a  bright  papil  who  coald  not  be  made  to  an- 
derstand  the  reasoning  process  in  demonstrating  a  proposition  in 
Euclid.  She  had  a  qaick  memory,  woald  learn  the  letters  and  the 
demonstration  as  a  mere  memoriter  exercise,  and  when,  in  the  dia- 
gram, the  teacher  sabstituted  figures  for  letters,  in  a  few  minutes 
she  would  commit  to  memory  the  change  so  as  to  repeat  the  exer- 
cise as  a  mere  effort  of  memory.  I  took  the  case  myself,  and  at 
first  was  convinced  of  an  entire  lacking  of  some  mental  power.  But 
perseverance  conquered,  and,  as  soon  as  she  understood  the  process, 
she  was  delighted  with  her  lessons,  and  eventually  became  one  of 
my  best  teachers  in  mathematics. 

In  another  case,  a  pupil  who  was  not  remarkably  bright  in  any 
direction,  seemed  entirely  destitute  of  the  faculties  that  appreciate 
poetry  and  fine  writing.  Mrs.  Stowe  having  her  in  her  class  of  com- 
position, we  experimented  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  remedy  this 
deficiency.  The  result  was  she  not  only  acquired  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  imaginative  writing,  but  composed  a  piece  of  poetry  which  was 
read  at  our  public  examination  as  one  of  the  best  selections  of  com- 
position. These  examples,  among  many  others,  were  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  remedying,  to  a  certain  extent,  any  intellectual  defect, 
and  of  the  practicability  of  thus  securing,  by  educational  training,  a 
well-balanced  mind. 

Another  feature  of  the  school,  which  at  that  time  was  unusoal, 
was  the  mode  of  government  pursued.  One  of  the  teachers,  whose 
character  was  suited  to  such  duties,  was  appointed  Governess.  Her 
duties  included  the  care  of  the  building  and  apparatus,  and  the  en- 
forcing of  rules  of  order  and  neatness.  She  presided  in  the  study 
hall,  assembled  and  dismissed  school,  attended  to  the  sending  and 
return  of  classes,  saw  that  each  class  had  its  teacher,  received  daily 
reports  of  lessons  and  behavior,  and  kept  a  record  and  school  jour- 
nal. Excuses,  permissions,  and  acknowledgements  of  violated  rules 
were  made  to  the  Governess,  and,  while  presiding  in  the  hall,  she 
attended  to  classes  in  penmanship.  This  released  the  teachers  from 
all  these  responsibilities. 

At  first,  the  principles  of  competition  and  emulation  were  freely 
employed,  but  experience  taught  a  safer  and  better  way ;  for  a  school 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  was  more  perfectly  governed  without  these 
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principles  than  by  their  aid.  No  prizes  were  given,  no  rewards  were 
offered  for  any  degree  of  comparative  merit,  but  the  following  were 
the  chief  methods  employed : 

The  pupils  from  abroad,  numbering  120  to  160,  were  distributed 
into  sach  private  families  as  would  cooperate  in  promoting  a  health- 
ful moral  influence,  and,  in  most  cases,  with  a  teacher  in  the  same 
finmily.  Multitudes  all  over  the  land  will  remember  with  gratitude 
Mrs.  Dr.  Cogswell,  Mrs.  Maj.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Dr.  Strong,  Mrs.  Henry 
L.  Ellsworth,  Mrs.  William  Watson,  and  other  ladies  of  high  posi- 
tion, culture,  and  religious  principle,  who  were  happy  to  aid  in  this 
good  work  by  receiving  a  teacher,  and  from  four  to  ten  scholars  as 
boarders,  and  who  proved  invaluable  helpera  in  all  efforts  for  the 
good  of  the  school. 

Next  and  chief  was  the  harmonious  personal  influence  of  the 
teachers.  It  was  expected  that  they  would  mingle  with  the  scholars 
as  companions  to  aid  in  their  studies  and  share  their  amusements, 
and  thus  gain  a  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  pecnliarities.  The 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  ten  or  twelve  assistant  pupils  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  principal  teacheis,  and,  in  some  cases,  was  su- 
perior, owing  to  their  more  intimate  access  to  their  companions. 

At  the  frequent  meeting  of  my  teachers  and  assistant  pupils,  the 
names  of  all  the  pupils  were  called  over,  and  suggestions  sought  as 
to  what  each  one  needed,  and  then  those  requiring  most  attention 
were  committed  to  the  special  love  and  care  of  the  one  best  quali- 
fied to  aid.  Every  morning  it  was  my  duty  to  Head  the  Bible  and 
conduct  the  religious  worship,  the  teachers  all  being  present,  and 
prepared  to  cooperate  in  all  that  I  proposed  for  moral  and  religious 
culture.  In  all  the  duties  urged,  I  always  found  authority  and  sup- 
port in  the  Divine  Word.  I  endeavored  to  present  God  as  a  loving 
Father,  and  to  make  it  plain  that  bis  'glory,'  like  that  of  earthly 
parents,  consisted  in  the  virtue  and  true  happiness  of  all  his  chil- 
dren. I  showed  them  that  there  are  right  ways  and  wrong  ways  of 
making  ourselves  and  others  happy ;  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  teach 
the  only  right  way ;  and  that  those  only  can  be  truly  and  forever 
happy  who  make  it  their  chief  aim  to  follow  his  example  and  teach- 
ings. I  showed  them  that  our  Heavenly  Parent  is  chiefly  glorious 
as  the  Great  Happiness  Maker,  and  that  the  first  sermon  of  our 
Lord  teaches  that  it  is  by  making  true  happiness  that  we  become 
children  of  God.* 

*  *Ble«ed  are  the  kappitusM-makerMf  for  tiioj  are  the  children  of  God'  is  the  more  correct 
taadatioD  froa  the  Syriao,  which  was  the  languefe  of  Jesoi  Christ 
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By  such  public  instructions,  and  by  private  meetings  for  prayer 
and  conversation  with  both  teachers  and  scholars,  a  silent  religious 
influence  pervaded  the  school.  Each  teacher  and  assistant  pupil, 
and  all  the  scholars  who  had  commenced  a  religious  life,  were  re- 
quested to  select  at  least  one  member  of  the  school  who  was  not 
thus  committed,  and  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  best  way  to  ex- 
ert an  influence  either  by  conversation  or  notes.  At  these  private 
meetings,  results  were  reported  and  further  counsel  obtained.  Thus 
for  several  years,  every  term  witnessed  what  would  be  called  a  *  re- 
vival of  religion,^  though  like  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  which 
*  cometh  without  observation,'  it  was  quiet  and  gentle  as  the  falling 
of  the  dew. 

Many  were,  thus,  not  only  led  to  commence  a  religious  life,  but 
were  taught  the  duty  and  best  methods  of  influencing  others.  Such 
success  imparted  the  conviction  that,  should  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluence have  its  proper  place  in  the  methods  of  any  school,  few 
pupils  would  ever  leave  it  destitute  of  a  true  and  cheerful  piety. 

But,  in  order  to  such  success,  it  would  be  requisite  that  at  least 
one  properly  qualified  teacher  should  have  it  her  special  department 
thus  to  guide  other  teachers  as  her  helpers,  to  watch  over  the  habits, 
correct  the  faults,  and  form  the  principles  of  all  the  pupils.  In  the 
celebrated  institution  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyll,  there  was  one  class 
of  educators  in  distinction  from  those  teachers  whose  chief  labor 
was  the  communication  of  knowledge  and  the  developing  of  intel- 
lect. Education  in  this  country  will  never  reach  its  highest  end, 
till  the  care  of  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  interests  shall  take 
precedence  of  mere  intellectual  development  and  acquirements. 

In  thi^  account,  reference  is  had  chiefly  to  the  last  years  of  my 
care  of  the  school,  after  the  teachers  had  more  or  less  learned  to 
share  my  responsibilities. 

All  espionage  by  which  the  misconduct  of  companions  was  re- 
ported, involving  disgrace  or  penalties,  was  discouraged.  But  it  is 
rarely  the  case  that  any  pupils  will  object  to  having  their  compan- 
ion^ speak  freely  of  their  faults,  when  a  teacher  with  the  best  of 
motives  seeks  to  know  deficiencies  that  they  may  be  remedied.  It 
can  easily  be  found  who  are  willing,  and  those  who  are  not  should 
receive  increased  care  and  watchfulness  from  the  teachers. 

Few,  except  those  who  have  followed  a  similar  course,  are  aware 
how  practicable  it  is  to  cur^  almost  every  defect  of  person,  habits, 
manners,  temper,  and  principles.  The  indolent  can  be  made  indus- 
trious, the  volatile  be  made  regular,  the  ill-natured,  amiable ;  the 
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selfisby  rdgardful  of  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others ;  the  obstinate 
and  impracticable,  yielding  and  docile.  But  to  do  all  this  requires 
a  rare  degree  of  self-denial,  patience,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity  iu 
the  teacher,  together  with  experience  and  instruction  from  those  who 

have  had  experience.  ' 

Learning  by  TearMng. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  the  culture  of  undeveloped  or  de- 
ficient intellectual  faculties,  in  the  Hartford  Seminary,  was  my  own. 
In  Mental  Philosophy  I  had  neither  taste  nor  acquirements,  and  so 
I  gave  my  first  class  in  that  study  to  a  teacher  who  claimed  to  be 
much  interested  in  it.  She  was  my  room-mate,  and  an  .entire  nov- 
ice in  abstract  reasoning.  She  had  a  very  intelligent  class,  who 
plied  her  with  questions,  so  that  she  was  constantly  appealing  to 
me  for  aid.  Eventually,  I  took  the  class  myself.  Soon  I  became 
deeply  interested  in  this  study ;  for  I  had  been  led  to  my  profession 
by  most  profound  and  agitating  fears  of  dangers  in  the  life  to  come, 
not  only  for  myself,  but  for  a  dear  friend  who,  according  to  the  views 
in  which  I  had  been  trained,  had  died  unprepared.  '  What  must 
we  do  to  be  saved  ?'  became  the  agonizing  inquiry  for  myself  and 
all  I  loved  most. 

While  I  was  simultaneously  teaching  Mental  Philosophy  and  the 
Bible,  I  gradually  learned  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and 
the  true  mode  of  training  mind  to  safety  in  both  this  and  the  future 
life  were  based  on  the  nature  of  mind  and  the  proper  modes  of  con- 
trol as  developed  in  philosophical  writings.  Thus  excited  by  the 
practical  bearing  of  the  study,  I  sought  and  read  Locke,  Reid, 
Stewart,  Brown,  and  other  works  in  English,  and  also  went  to  those 
who  read  Greek  and  German  for  the  views  of  Aristotle  and  Kant. 
In  this  course,  I  not  only  gained  great  relief  as  to  religious  views, 
bat  much  to  aid  in  the  culture  of  mind. 

Then  I  began  to  give  lectures  to  the  school,  and,  finally,  I  had 
them  printed  as  a  text-book  for  my  classes.* 

[*  That  tiM  book  had  singular  merit,  in  spite  of  the  luspected  orthodoxy  of  some  of  the  views  of 
idifiow  truth,  it  evident  from  the  eatimation  io  which  it  was  held  by  Prof.  McGufTey  of  Miami 
Unlvenity,  Ohio,  afterwards  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  Univenity  of  Virginia.  After 
reading  the  book,  he  introduoed  it  as  the  text-book  of  his  college  class,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
term  wrote  to  me  thoe : 

*  We  however  have  not  discharged  oar  obligations  to  yoo  when  the  book  is  paid  for.  For  my 
part,  I  have  rarely  derived  more  pleasure  or  advantage  from  the  same  number  of  pages.  Yonr 
book  poasessee,  in  do  ordinary  degree,  that  best  of  all  qualities  in  a  text-book,  tncentnett  to  in- 
vettifatwu.  In  naoy  things  I  eateem  it  ftarUsslf  original,  as  well  as  fdieitoualjf  eorroeL  I 
iboold  rejoice  to  see  a  new  edition  supplying  the  canceled  pages,  and  perhaps  the  causes  that  in- 
duced this  suppffoaaion  do  not  now  exist  in  equal  force.' 

A  professor  in  another  Institution  wrote  to  a  friend'of  mine  thus : 

'We  have  aeot  for  Abererombie's  work  on  Mental  Science,  bat  I  doabt  whether  it  will  be  of 
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INTLUENCB  OF  THE  SEMINART. 

To  more  fully  appreciate  what  was  accomplished  and  then  lost,  the 
character  and  subsequent  history  of  the  ladies  of  our  *  faculty '  should 
be  taken  into  acc6unt.  Of  these;  Miss  Mary  Dutton,  who  previously 
had  aided  her  father  in  fitting  boys  for  college,  was  the  first  well- 
qualified  teacher  that  I  gained  to  superintend  in  Latin  and  Mathe- 
matics. Mrs.  Stowe,  who  was  devoted  to  the  seminary,  departed 
when  I  did,  and  with  Miss  Dutton  ^and  two  of  my  first  assistant 
teachers  established  at  Cincinnati  the  Western  Female  Institute. 
Afterwards  Miss  Dutton  for  several  years  was  principal  of  the  popu- 
lar *  Grove  Seminary,'  in  New  Haven.  Miss  Frances  Strong,  who, 
with  three  of  my  assistant  teachers,  established  in  Alabama  the 
Huntsville  Female  Seminary,  after  some  six  years  was  called  to  bet- 
ter places — first  in  New  Orleans,  then  in  Philadelphia,  and  finally 
became  principal  of  the  Hartford  Seminary,  where,  as  I  did,  she  lost 
her  health ;  but,  worse  than  that,  she  also  lost  her  life,  a  martyr  to 
unhealthful  and  cruel  exactions. 

Miss  Julia  Hawks  (Mrs.  Gardell)  was  called  to  be  principal  of  the 
seminary  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  built  expressly  for  her,  and  afterwards 
conducted  the  most  popular  seminary  for  young  ladies  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  she  lost  her  health,  went  abroad,  and  died  on  her 
travels. 

Miss  Lucy  Ann  Reed  (Mrs.  William  C.  Woodbridge)  I  made  my 
associate  principal,  but  she  departed  to  private  life,  as  did  Miss 
Clarissa  Brown  (Mrs.  Judge  Parsons),  my  uncqualed  teacher  in 
geography,'  and  Miss  C.  Munger  (Mrs.  Washburn),  my  accomplished 
teacher  of  elocution.  These  ladies,  and  others  less  publicly  known, 
were  not  so  much  my  subordinate  teachers  as  my  wise  counselors 
and  sympathizing  friends,  to  whose  invention,  discretion,  and  co- 
operation I  greatly  owed  my  success. 

OVERWORK  INEV1TABLB  IN  UKENDOWED  SEMINARIES. 

The  painful  termination  of  my  connection  with  the  Hartford 
Seminary,  after  such  successful  effort,  is  connected  with  circum- 
stances which  should  be  deeply  pondered  by  tliose  who  are  found- 
ing or  controlling  institutions  for  women. 

In  order  to  this  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  more  correct 

much  UK  to  ui.    I  think  tlie  plan  of  Min  Beecher's  work  would  suit  better  in  this  country  than 
any  other  I  have  met.    Could  you  procure  some  copies  from  her  for  us  V 

Tbeie  evidences  of  sucoess  from  such  competent  judgee  were  tent  to  a  woman  who,  at  the  afe 
of  twenty-seven,  had  never  read  a  work  on  Mental  Scienoe,  owinf  to  want  of  interest  in  the  eob- 
Jecl,  and  who  completed  the  book  in  about  four  yean  from  the  time  die  fint  gave  any  attaotioa 
to  metaphyiioal  investigations.] 
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ideas  of  what  constitutes  tlie  true  feature  of  a  college  in  distinction 
irom  a  high  school  or  academy ;  for  when  that  is  determined  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  never  yet  has  existed  a  college  for  women,  though 
many  schools  for  yoang  giris  have  assumed  this  ambitious  name. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  a  college  is  endowments^  which  secures 
a  faculty  of  co-^qual  teachers,  and  such  a  division  of  labor,  that,  as 
the  aim  and  general  rule,  each  professor  is  responsible  for  instruct- 
ing only  one  or  two  classes  only  one  are  two  hours  a  day  in  only  one 
or  two  departments.  For  this  he  secures  a  home,  a  salary  to  sup- 
port a  family,  and  an  honorable  profession  for  life.  In  every  college 
thus  endowed,  the  whole  responsibility  of  government  rests,  not  on 
an  individual,  but  equally  upon  the  whole  faculty,  who  decide  every 
thing  by  a  majority  vote.  Then  the  corporation  take  certain  re- 
sponsibilities, the  finances  are  managed  by  a  treasurer,  and  the 
boarding  is  provided  by  clubs  or  private  families — so  that  the  fac- 
ulty are  relieved  from  all  these  cares. 

Thus  each  member  of  the  &culty  is  enabled  to  secure  time  for 
self-improvement  and  for  the  advancement  of  his  special  department, 
and  is  entirely  independent  of  control  from  any  individual.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  advanti^es,  tlie  highest  class  of  instructors  are 
secured ;  while  all  their  pupils  have  a  chance  to  prepare  themselves 
for  some  one  of  the  departments  to  which  taste  and  talent  would 
lead,  and  which  would  secure  a  home,  a  salary,  and  an  honorable 
profession.  At  the  same  time  libraries,  apparatus,  and  other  facili- 
ties for  improvement  are  provided  by  public  or  private  benefactions. 

The  preceding  hi^ry  of  the  'Hartford  Seminaiy  shows  a  painful 
contrast  to  the  advantages  provided  in  colleges  for  young  men.  I 
began  te^u^hing  and  employing  teachers  without  the  previous  prepa- 
ration given  to  boys  in  preparatory  schools,  for  no  such  had  ever 
been  offered  to  girls;  and  so  I  was  obliged  to  train  most  of  my 
teachers,  as  well  as  myself.  Then  no  library  or  apparatus  was  pro- 
vided, Dor  could  the  limited  income  from  my  tuition  fees  secure 
them.  Then  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  expenses  and  cares  of  house- 
keeping for  several  years,  while  all  the  instruction  and  government 
of  the  institution  and  finances  rested  on  me  alone.  The  selection 
and  control  of  teachers  and  the  course  of  study  and  the  text-books 
rested  solely  with  me.  Thus  I  had  all  the  responsibilities  which  in 
colleges  are  divided  among  the  faculty,  treasurer  and  boarding  house- 
keeper, and  at  the  same  time  taught  four  and  five  hours  a  day.  All 
this  on  one  woman,  ignorant  of  her  peculiar  organisation  and  of  the 
danger  of  overworking  brain  and  nerves. 

6 
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True,  I  took  eight  hoara  for  sleep,  dressed  bealthfully,  exercised 
an  hour  or  two  in  open  air,  and  gave  each  day  an  hour  or  two  to 
social  relaxation.  But  for  twelve  waking  hours  I  was  under  constant 
pressure  of  labor  and  responsibility. 

The  decline  of  the  Hartford  Seminary  after  I  left  it  was  the  neces- 
sary result  of  want  of  endownaent.  My  successor,  though  an  able 
teacher,  was  a  man  who  had  a  family  to  support,  and  could  not  use 
all  the  school  income,  as  I  had  done,  to  retain  the  highest  class  of 
teachers,  to  whom  the  experience  and  high  reputation  they  had 
gained  with  me  brought  the  ofter  of  superior  situations.  Had  this 
seminary  been  endowed  with  only  half  the  funds  bestowed  on  our 
poorest  colleges  for  young  men,  and  the  college  plan  of  divided 
responsibilities  thus  been  made  permanent,  most  of  my  best  teach- 
ers would  have  been  retained,  or,  if  removed  at  diverse  intervals, 
their  places  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  highest  class  of  teach- 
ers, as  are  college  professorships. 

Before  I  relinquished  this  school,  Hon.  James  Bimey  (afterwards 
the  Abolition  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States)  came  to 
me  to  select  a  Principal  for  the  Huntsville  Female  Seminary,  Ala- 
bama, and  then  I  first  proposed  the  trial  of  a  faculty  of  cfhequal 
teachers,  instead  of  a  Principal  with  subordinates.  This  was  adopt- 
ed, and  four  of  my  teachers  made  the  experiment  for  six  years,  with 
perfect  success.  But  no  endowment  secured  the  needful  permanency, 
and  so  one  teacher  left  from  ill  health,  and  the  others  wore  called  to 
more  favorable  positions. 

Western  Female  JhistUute  at  Cincinnati. 

[In  1833  Miss  Beecher  removed  to  Cincinnati  where  her  father, 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  had  entered  on  a  new  field  of  Pastoral  and 
Theological  labor.*    We  give  a  brief  notice  of  her  efforts  here.] 

When  I  removed  to  Cincinnati  my  health  was  such  that  it  was 
hazardous  for  me  to  attempt  any  enterprise  demanding  continuous 
labor  or  responsibility.  But  I  was  immediately  solicited  to  estab- 
lish a  school  there  of  a  higher  order  than  any  then  existing. 

I  finally  consented  to  provide  superior  teachers  for  a  school,  and 
to  do  myself  all  I  safely  could  to  sustain  it  I  asked  for  $500  to 
buy  furniture  and  apparatus,  and  it  was  readily  furnished.  I  secured 
four  of  my  former  teachers  and  pupils,  and  organized  the  school  on 
the  college  plan  of  co-equal  teachers.  Soon  there  were  more  schol- 
ars than  our  rooms  would  accommodate.  I  then  rented  a  fine 
building,  central,  retired,  elevated,  and  surrounded  with  trees,  and 

*  In  LuM  ThMioficftI  SMiiiuury,  naA  n  PMlor  of  the  Walnnt  ftre«t  PmbjteiUn  Choieh 
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it  was  offered  for  sale  on  very  low  terms.  Just  at  this  time  my 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  visited  us,  and  consented  to  bring 
before  the  citizens  the  plan  of  purchasing  this  building  for  a  perma- 
nent institution  for  educating  the  daughters  of  the  city.  A  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  raise  funds  to  buy  tlie  place.  But  there  was 
so  man  to  take  the  lead,  and  the  committee  were  absorbed  in  their 
own  affairs.  Meantime,  the  question  was  asked,  '  Suppose  the  funds 
are  secured,  have  you  health  and  strength  to  take  charge  of  the 
financial  management !'  I  could  only  answer  in  the  negative.  When 
asked,  Who  will  do  it?  I  could  point  to  no  one  qualified  who 
could  be  obtained.  I  tried  to  engage  Mr.  Gallaudet,  but  there  were 
no  fdnds  for  his  support,  and  neither  he  or  any  other  man  compe- 
tent for  the  enterprise  would  relinquish  a  fine  position  at  such  a 
hazard.  The  means  could  not  be  furnished  without  the  proper  man, 
and  the  proper  man  could  not  be  obtained  without  the  means. 

When  I  had  secured  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Mary  Dutton,  and  two 
others  of  my  best  teachers,  to  conduct  the  school  on  the  college 
plan,  they  gave  general  satisfaction.  I  then  attempted  to  secure  an 
endowment  from  a  large  fuud  given  by  a  Mr.  Hughes  for  general 
education.  The  Trustees  agreed  to  bestow  it  on  condition  that  the 
citizens  would  provide  a  suitable  building.  I  then  started  a  sub- 
seriplion,  headed  by  two  gentlemen  with  a  thousand  dollars  each, 
and  several  other  gentlemen  promised  five  hundred  dollars  each. 
But  I  had  not  strength  to  complete  the  subscription ;  the  financial 
crash  of  1837  came,  the  fine  building  we  rented  was  sold  to  the 
CSatholics  for  a  nunnery,  no  other  suitable  one  could  be  had,  and  so 
another  of  the  finest  schools  I  ever  knew  came  to  an  end  for  want 
of  endowments,  such  as  then  abounded  on  every  side  for  young  men. 
School  Gymnastics. 

At  this  institution  in  Cincinnati  I  invented  a  coarse  of  calisthenic 
exercises,  accompanied  by  music,  which  was  an  improvement  on  the 
one  I  adopted  at  Hartford.  The  aim  was  to  secure  all  the  advan- 
tages supposed  to  be  gained  in  dancing-schools,  with  additional  ad- 
vantages for  securing  graceful  movements  to  the  sound  of  music. 
These  exercises  were  extensively  adopted  in  schools,  both  East  and 
West,  but  finally  passed  away.  One  reason  was  that  they  demanded 
a  piano  or  some  other  instrument,  and  a  large  room  without  furni- 
ture ;  another  was  the  want  of  appreciation  of  physical  exercise,  and 
of  the  importance  of  trfuning  young  girls  to  simple  gracefulne9%  of 
movement  and  person.  To  meet  the  first  difSculty  I  arranged  a 
system  of  exercises  which  could  be  used  in  a  school-room  without 
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Temoving  desks  and  benches,  either  to  be  performed  with  or  with- 
out music,  and  this  method  is  found  in  my  work  on  Physiology  and 
Calisthenics,  published  by  the  Harpers,  which  has  been  extensively 
adopted. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis'  system  of  gymnastics  includes  many  of  my  meth- 
ods, with  additions  which  seem  objectionable  in  these  respects :  they 
are  so  vigorous  and  ungraceful  as  to  be  more  suitable  for  boys  than 
for  young  ladies.  They  also  demand  a  lai^  room,  an  instrument, 
and  a  dress  for  the  purpose.  They  also  demand  an  attention  to  the 
state  of  health  which  has  sometimes  been  so  affected  by  them  that 
not  unfrequently  they  have  done  more  harm  than  good  and  thus 
become  unpopular  with  parents. 

When  physical  education  takes  the  proper  place  in  our  schools, 
young  girls  will  be  trained  in  the  class-rooms  to  move  head,  hands, 
and  arms  gracefully ;  to  sit,  to  stand,  and  to  walk  properly,  and  to 
pursue  calisthenic  exercises  for  physical  development  as  a  regular 
school  duty  as  much  as  their  studies.  And  these  exercises,  set  to 
music,  will  be  sought  as  the  most  agreeable  of  school  duties. 
Text-Book  on  Domestic  Economy. 

During  the  five  years  in  which  the  Western  Female  Institute  was 

sustained  by  my  former  teachers,  I  employed  my  pen  in  preparing 

my  works  on  Domestic  Economtfy  one  as  a  text-book  for  schools  for 

young  women,  and  the  other  as  a  Receipt  Book  for  all  kinds  of 

cooking  and  other  family  matters.    The  one  to  be  used  as  a  text-book 

was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Library.    It  also 

was  introduced  into  various  schools,  both  at  the  East  and  the  West 

Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  the  most  popular  and  successful  teacher 

of  young  ladies  in  Boston,  used  it  in  his  classes,  and  advocated  its 

general  adoption  in  other  schools,  as  follows : 

'  It  maj  be  objected  that  such  things  can  not  be  taught  bj  book&  Whj  not  ? 
Why  may  not  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  laws  of  health  deduced 
therefrom,  be  as  well  taught  as  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy?  Why  are  not 
the  application  of  these  laws  to  the  management  of  in&nts  and  young  children 
as  important  to  a  woman  as  the  application  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic  to  the  ex- 
traction of  the  cube  root?  Why  may  not  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere  be 
explained,  in  reference  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  rooms,  or  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  as  properly  as  to  the  burning  of  steel  or  sodium  ?  Why  is  not  the 
human  skeleton  as  curious  and  interesting  as  the  air-pump ;  and  the  action  of 
the  brain,  as  the  action  of  a  steam-engine  ?  Why  may  not  the  healiliiness  of 
different  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  the  proper  modes  of  cooking,  and  the  rules 
in  reference  to  the  modes  and  times  of  taking  them,  be  discussed  as  properly  as 
rulea  of  grammar,  or  facts  in  history?  Are  not  the  principles  that  should  reg- 
ulate clothing,  the  rules  of  cleanlin^ess,  the  advantages  of  early  rising  and 
domestic  exercise,  as  readily  communicated  as  the  principles  of  mineralogy,  or 
roles  of  syntax?  Are  not  the  rules  of  Jesus  Christ,  applied  to  refine  domestic 
manners  and  preserve  a  good  temper^  as  important  as  the  abstract  principles  of 
ethics,  as  taught  by  Paley,  Wayland,  or  Jouffiroy?    ACay  not  the  advantages 
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of  neatness,  system,  and  order,  be  as  well  illustrated  in  showing  how  they  oon- 
tribate  to  the  happiness  of  a  family,  as  by  showing  how  they  add  beauty  to  a 
oopy-book,  or  a  portfolio  of  drawings  7  Would  not  a  teacher  be  as  well  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  rules  of  eoonomy,  in  regard  to  time  and  expenses,  or  in 
regard  to  dispensing  charity,  as  in  teaching  double  or  single  eutry  in  book-keep- 
ing? Are  not  the  principles  that  should  g^ide  in  constructing  a  house,  and  in 
wanning  and  ventilating  it  properly,  as  important  to  young  girls  as  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Athenian  Commonwealth,  or  the  rules  of  Roman  tactics?  Is  it  not 
as  important  that  children  should  be  taught  the  dangers  to  the  mental  Acuities 
when  over-excited,  on  the  one  hand,  or  left  unoccupied  on  the  other,  as  to  teach 
ihem  the  conflicting  theories  of  political  economy,  or  the  speculations  of  meta- 
physRcians  ?  For  ourselves,  we  have  always  found  children,  especially  girls, 
pecaliariy  ready  to  listen  to  what  they  saw  would  prepare  them  for  future 
duties.  The  truth  that  education  would  be  a  preparaiion  for  acttioi^  real  life  has 
the  greatest  Ibroe  with  children.  The  constantly-recurring  inquiry,  *  What  will 
be  the  vse  of  this  study  7'  is  always  satisfied  by  showmg  that  it  will  prepare  for 
any  duty,  reUtion,  or  office  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  will  be  likely 
to  come. 

'  We  think  the  book  extremely  well  suited  to  be  used  as  text-book  in  schools 
Ibr  young  ladies,  and  many  chapters  are  well  adapted  for  a  reading  book  for 
children  of  both  sexes.' 

[To  this  commendation  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  study 
of  domestic  economy,  and  of  the  book,  as  a  text-book  in  schools  for 
joong  ladies,  and  as  a  reading  book  in  families,  Miss  Beecher  adds 
the  testimony  of  a  yonng  lady  who  has  nsed  this  work  with  several 
classes  of  young  girls  and  young  ladies.  '  She  remarked  that  she 
had  never  known  a  school-book  that  awakened  more  interest,  and 
that  some  young  girls  would  learn  a  lesson  in  this  when  they  would 
study  nothing  else.  She  remarked,  also,  that  when  reciting  the 
chapter  on  the  construction  of  houses,  they  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  inventing  plans  of  their  own,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  teacher  to  point  out  difficulties  and  defects.  Had  this  part  of 
domestic  economy  been  taught  in  schools,  our  brad  would  not  be  so 
defaced  with  awkward,  misshapen,  inconvenient,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  needlessly  expensive  houses.  Nor  would  there  be  such  waste 
of  health  and  money  in  the  selection  of  poor  cook-stoves  and  fur- 
nacesy  or  the  mismanagement  of  good  ones.  The  book  deserved 
the  laigest  success,  and  the  author^s  labors  in  this  field  so  loug,  and 
so  disastrously  neglected,  entitle  her  to  a  high  place  as  a  public 
benefactor.] 

Although  the  writer  was  trained  to  the  care  of  children,  and  to 
perform  all  branches  of  domestic  duly,  by  some  of  the  best  of  house- 
keepers, much  in  those  pages  was  offered,  not  only  as  the  result  of 
her  own  experience,  but  as  what  had  obtained  the  approbation  of 
some  of  the  most  judicious  mothers  and  housekeepers  in  the  nation. 
The  articles  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  those  on  Horticulture, 
were  derived  from  standard  works  on  these  subjects,  and  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  authorities.' 
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WXSTEBK  SCHOOLS  AND  EASTSRN  TEACHERS*  AOENCT. 

During  several  years  that  followed  my  removal  to  Cincinnatt,  my 
health  was  chiefly  sastained  by  traveling;  so  that  I  made  yearly 
visits  to  New  Englaod,  and  also  vinted  friends  and  former  pupils  in 
tlie  Western  States. 

Being  extensively  known  at  the  West  as  an  edocator,  I  was  con- 
stantly consulted  for  a  supply  of  teachers.  I  was  again  and  agnin 
told  of  extensive  sections  demanding  many  teachersw  For  example : 
a  Committee  of  the  Synod  of  Indiana  wrote  me  that  they  would 
find  schools  for  more  than  twenty  women  teachers  if  I  would  pro- 
vide suitable  ones.  A  reliable  gentleman  told  me  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  good  schools  and  good  salaries  for  at  least  fifteen 
teachers,  if  I  would  select  the  proper  persons. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  constantly  receiving  letters  from  teachers 
in  New  England,  asking  help  in  finding  schools.  I  had  projected 
some  agency  that  would  bring  teachers  to  Cincinnati,  where  ^bey 
could  be  trained  for  their  difficult  duties,  so  that  those  seeking 
teachers  would  come  to  this  establishment,  and  the  parties  thus 
negotiate  face  to  face. 

I  then  began  an  attempt  to  organize  women  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations, to  prosecute  the  preparations  and  employment  of  edu- 
cated Christian  women,  and  their  transfer  from  the  East  to  act  as 
teachers  in  the  destitute  sections  of  the  West  and  South. 

At  this  time  the  agitation  about  woman's  rights  and  wrongs  was 
exciting  public  notice,  and  while  I  deeply  sympathized  in  the  effort 
to  remedy  the  many  disabilities  and  sufferings  of  my  sex,  it  seemed 
to  me  the  most  speedy  and  effective  remedy  would  be  to  train 
woman  for  her  true  profession  as  educator  and  chief  minister  of  tho 
family  state,  and  to  secure  to  her  the  honor  and  pecuniary  reward 
which  men  gain  in  their  professions. 

To  organize  women  for  this  end  would  escape  much  of  the  prej- 
udice and  opposition  awakened  by  those  who  were  attempting  to 
introduce  women  into  men's  professions,  and  would  be  approved  by 
the  most  conservative  and  fastidious,  if  conducted  with  discretion 
and  propriety.  From  the  commencement  of  my  educational  effbrta, 
it  was  my  practice  always  to  seek  the  counsel  of  intelligent  house* 
keepers,  mothers,  and  school-teachers,  and  I  never  have  adopted  any 
important  plans  or  measures  till  I  had  secured  the  approval  of 
women  of  high  culture  who  had  gained  practical  wisdom  in  per- 
forming such  duties. 

Therefore  my  first  measure  was  to  consult  ladies  of  influence  and 
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good  sense  in  the  chief  Protestant  sects  both  at  the  East  and 
West,  and  after  gaining  unanimous  approval  of  what  I  was  attempt- 
ing, I  oiganized  a  committee  of  ladies  in  Cincinnati  to  cooperate. 
Hien  I  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  gentlemen  of  influence  and 
high  position  in  our  more  destitute  States,  asking  their  counsel  as 
to  measures.  At  the  same  time,  at  my  request.  Professor  Stowe, 
my  brother-in-law,  organized  a  committee  of  gentlemen  from  several 
religious  denominations  in  Cincinnati  to  cooperate  with  the  ladies. 

[After  accumulating  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  large  number 
of  teachers  ready  to  go  West,  if  suitable  places  and  even  moderate 
salaries  could  be  assured,  and  also  that  there  were'places  enough, 
if  an  intelligent  local  interest  could  be  awakened.  Miss  Beecher  di- 
rected her  efforts  to  find  the  man  who  would  do  the  work  both  at 
the  East  and  the  West] 

But  here  was  an  embarrassing  dilemma.  In  order  to  obtain  such 
a  man  a  salary  must  be  provided  for  his  support,  and  in  order  to 
raise  the  salary,  the  right  man  must  be  secured.  Which  horn  of  th6 
dilemma  was  to  be  chosen  it  was  difficult  to  decide,  and  so  I  con- 
cluded to  take  both ;  that  is,  to  find  the  right  man  who  would  en- 
gage to  start  without  any  funds  pledged  for  his  support,  and  at  the 
aame  time  to  raise  funds  to  support  an  agent,  before  a  suitable  one 
had  been  engaged. 

My  efforts  to  obtain  the  right  person,  when  no  salary  could  be 
secured,  were  continued  for  more  than  a  year.  I  traveled,  wrote, 
talked,  aigned,  and  persuaded,  in  various  directions,  and  when  foiled 
in  a  »xth  application,  and  was  commencing  the  seventh,  I  bethought 
ine  that  worse  than  the  distress  of  Israel's  maidens  had  befallen  me, 
for  it  was  written,  '  In  that  day  seven  women  shall  take  hold  of  one 
man '  for  help,  but,  now,  one  woman  was  obliged  to  pursue  seven ! 

At  this  period  I  prepared  a  volume  entitled  ^American  Women, 
Will  You  Save  Your  Country  P  It  came  out  anonymously,  that 
it  might  not  appear  as  from  a  mere  individual.  It  was  extensively 
circulated  by  the  Harpers,  who  published  it,  and  was  sent,  with  a 
circular  from  the  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  I  had  secured, 
to  various  influential  ladies  of  the  chief  Protestant  denominations, 
East  and  West  Soon  contributions  began  to  come  to  me.  By 
Hub  means,  also,  was  formed  the  Boston  Ladies^  Society  for  Fro- 
moting  Education  at  the  West,  which  by  sending  excellent  teachers 
did  a  noble  work  for  several  years. 

It  soon  was  apparent  that  no  gentleman  possessing  the  requisite 
character  could  be  obtained  until  a  proper  salary  was  pledged.    To 
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gain  tins  I  made  a  tour  to  many  of  our  large  cities  with  my  yoang 
brother  Thomas,  who  visited  cleigymen  of  the  chief  denominations, 
and  by  their  aid  secured  large  meetings  of  ladies,  to  whom  he  de- 
livered the  address  I  had  prepared.  As  the  result,  such  assurances 
were  given  as  seemed  to  insure  a  proper  salary  to  a  suitable  agent 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  found. 

Meantime,  a  copy  of  my  book  and  circular  reached  Governor 
Slade  of  Vermont,  and  he,  through  a  friend,  expressed  a  wis^  to 
aid  in  some  way  in  such  an  enterprise. 

MODEL  HXOH  SCHOOL  POB  GIEUA 

After  raising  needful  funds,  I  made  a  tour  through  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  where  those  needing 
help  were  located.  Thus  I  learned  their  character,  their  wants,  and 
the  peculiar  fields  of  labor  in  which  they  were  stationed.  And  the 
record  of  zeal,  discretion,  self-denying  labors  and  success,  amid 
innumerable  trials  and  difficulties  of  these  two  classes  and  of  the 
succeeding  ones,  is  worthy  the  brightest  pages  of  the  primitive 
church. 

It  was  midwinter  when  such  letters  as  have  been  given  as  specimens 
seemed  to  demand  almost  any  risk  on  my  part,  and  so,  with  funds 
furnished  by  the  ladies  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  a  lady  of  enterprise  and  benevolence  as  traveling  companion, 
I  went  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  hired  a  house — spent  three  hundred 
dollars  of  my  own  in  furniture — went  to  housekeeping — sent  for  ten 
of  our  teachei-s  located  on  the  Mississippi,  or  its  branches,  who  were 
either  ill  or  out  of  employment,  and  took  care  of  them  till  I  found 
new  and  suitable  situations  for  all  of  them. 

On  this  tour,  or  soon  after,  I  visited  Indianapolis,  Davenport, 
Rock  Island,  Galena,  Jacksonville,  Quincy,  and  Milwaukee,  to  consult 
with  their  leading  citizens  in  regard  to  the  plan  I  had  attempted, 
and  in  which  Governor  Slade  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  National  Popular  Education  at  Cleveland  declined  to  take 
any  part — except  that  of  transferring  teachers  from  the  Eastern 
States,  without  providing  for  their  protection  and  emeigencies  after 
location. 

The  plan  as  I  presented  it  to  the  most  influential  ladies  as  well  aa 
gentlemen  in  those  Western  cities,  was  briefly  this :  To  establish 
high  schools  at  central  points  on  the  college  plan  of  a  faculty  ofco^ 
equal  teachers^  instead  of  having  a  principal  vfith  tuhordinates  ;  to 
have  the  trustees  of  the  institutions  represent  the  chief  religious 
denominations,  and  also  the  faculty  of  instructors  so  far  as  it  could 
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be  done  without  sacrificing  the  requisites  of  superior  experieuce  and 
culture  iu  the  teachers  selected,  thus  avoiding  the  great  obstacles 
of  sectarianism ;  to  have  a  Normal  Department  in  each,  including 
every  advantage  obtained  in  Eastern  Normal  Schools,  and  one  which 
would  be  far  more  economical  than  the  Eastern  method ;  to  have  a 
boarding-house  for  this  Normal  Department,  so  endowed  as  to  serve 
as  a  home  for  teachers  in  all  emergencies ;  to  have  committees  of 
ladies  from  the  larger  denominations,  both  East  and  West,  to  aid  in 
the  selecting,  training,  and  care  of  teachers,  both  from  abroad  and 
the  State  where  the  institutions  were  located ;  to  have  these  institu- 
tions in  large  towns  or  cities,  where  pupils  abound  and  can  live  at 
home,  thus  avoiding  large  outlays  for  buildings  and  expenses  for 
board ;  and  finally  to  employ  women  as  agents,  with  proper  salaries, 
as  men  employ  agents  of  their  own  sex,  to  raise  up  and  endow  their 
colleges  and  professional  schools. 

This  plan  met  universal  and  unanimous  approval  wherever  I  pre- 
sented it.  At  Jacksonville,  Pres.  Sturtevant,  of  Illinois  College, 
otganized  a  committee  of  gentlemen  from  five  different  denomina- 
tions to  cooperate.  At  that  place  I  found  some  of  the  managers  of 
an  association  of  ladies  of  Illinois,  who  for  seventeen  years  had  been 
raising  funds  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  educate  women  for 
teachers,  the  daughters  of  Home  Missionaries,  and  orphan  girls 
being  special  objects  of  attention,  and  the  success  of  this  quiet  as- 
sociation was  most  remarkable  and  encouraging. 

Miu>avkee  Female  GoUege. 

On  the  recovery  of  my  health  [which  had  broken  down  under 
the  harassing  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  sustain  two  institutions,  one 
at  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  the  other  at  Qni)icy,  Illinois]  I  was  invited 
to  come  to  Milwaukee,  by  Mrs.  Rev.  William  L.  Parsons,  who  was 
conducting  a  popular  school.  She  offered  to  merge  her  school  iu 
such  an  institution  and  bpcome  one  of  its  co-equal  teachers  if  I 
would  attempt  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  in  that  city.  Thus  invited, 
I  visited  the  place  and  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  advantages 
it  offered.  With  funds  of  ray  own,  in  addition  to  those  given  me 
by  Eastern  ladies,  I  offered  to  provide  teachers,  organize  an  institu- 
tion on  the  collie  plan  of  co-equid  teachers,  and  provide  library 
and  apparatus  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  on  condition 
that  the  citizens  elected  trustees  from  the  several  denominations, 
provided  suitable  temporary  accommodations,  and  warranted  a  cer- 
tain amoant  of  tuition  fees.    Although  these  terms  were  not  fully 
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met,  the  library  and  apparatus  were  famished,  and  the  school  or- 
ganized, which  soon  numbered  over  one  hundred. 

But  a  suitable  building  could  not  be  provided  by  the  citizens. 
For  at  that  time  this  y^ung  city  was  only  twenty  years  old  and  con- 
tained only  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  a  large  portion  being  for- 
eigners. During  that  short  time  they  had  to  build  their  houses, 
stores,  churches,  school-houses,  grade  and  pave  their  streets,  and  ac- 
complish most  of  what  in  older  States  is  done  by  a  former  genera- 
tion. These  extracts  from  a  letter  of  one  of  the  trustees  show  the 
difficulties  to  be  met,  and  the  generous  character  of  the  people  : 

Our  city  within  a  short  time  has  expended  tbirly-two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  for  public  schools,  having  erected  one  large  building  in  each  ward,  and 
the  schools  being  entirely  free. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  hi  Protestant  churches,  and  more  than 
this  has  been  spent  by  the  Catholics.  The  city  has  speni  over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  grading  alone,  besides  aU  the  other  improvements  for  which 
the  city  has  been  roundly  taxed.  Our  taxes,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out,  must  be 
five  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of'  property,  which  valuation,  however,  is  oon- 
siderably  below  the  real  value.  [An  Eastern  gentleman,  residing  there,  told 
the  author  that  if  any  Eastern  city  were  taxed  as  were  the  inhabitants  of  Mil- 
waukee, there  would  be  a  rebellion,  and  the  taxes  could  never  be  collected.} 

The  Common  Council,  tired  of  waiting  for  Congress  to  aid  ihem,  have  just 
voted  what  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  some  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
tlie  improvement  of  our  harbor. 

Our  capitalists  are  now  straining  every  nerve  to  fin'sh  the  *  Mississippi  Rail- 
road^ and  several  plank-roads.  These  are  absorbing  interests  to  business  men, 
and,  to  them,  vastly  more  important  than  female  neminariea 

For  the  past  two  years,  wheats  the  grand  st^iple  of  Wisconsin,  has  failed,  and 
the  city  and  country  around  are  sorely  embarrassed  by  it.  Many  of  our  mer- 
chants are  discouraged  and  almost  ready  to  give  up.  They  can  not  pay  their 
debts,  and  have  'the  blues'  the  worst  way.  The  impression  now  is  that  we 
are  to  have  another  short  crop,  as  much  of  the  wiieat  is  uiidoubtedly  winter- 
killed.    This  discourages  the  farmers  and  maken  them  inefficient 

In  this  state  of  things,  you  can'  perhaps  imagine  what  we  should  have  to 
meet  in  attempting  to  raise  funds  for  such  a  building  as  we  need.  One  of  our 
trustees,  and  a  wealthy  man,  told  me  he  knew  not  iiow  to  get  money  to  pay  his 
taxes,  and  that  many  would  not  be  able  to  pay  them.  I  think  it  is  now  out  of 
the  question  if  a  building  depends  on  money  to  be  raised  here.  And  unless  we 
have  a  good  crop  this  fall,  it  will  be  still  more  difficult  next  year.  The  Congre- 
gationalists  have  just  built  themselves  a  new  church,  and  the  Presbyterians  are 
to  build  next  year.  The  Episcopalians  are  aiming  to  have  a  school  of  their 
own,  managed  exclusively  by  themselves.  Recent  measures  also  are  tending 
to  influence  the  Presbyterians  to  independent  sectarian  action  in  establishing 
schools. 

The  institution  you  have  established  now  has  the  profound  confidence  of  the 
community.  We'know  it  to  be  so,  and  the  attendance  and  interest  shown  at 
our  public  examinations  prove  it  We  need  nothing  to  establish  it  permanently 
and  securely  but  a  suitable  building  for  its  accommodation,  and  the  continuance 
of  such  teachers  as  now  constitute  our  faculty. 

It  is  the  School  of  Milwaukee,  and  destined  to  exert  an  amazing  influence 
here  if  we  can  be  supplied  with  the  requisite  accommodationa  And  success 
here  is  vastly  important  to  the  whole  West,  and  I  dread  to  have  a  failure. 

The  plan  for  the  building  which  you  have  sent  us  is  greatly  admired.  Every- 
body wants  to  have  it  erected.  Our  editors  have  talked  well  for  u&  But  ^« 
m&ney  is  wd  here  I  We  have  started  a  subscription,  drawn  up  by  one  of  our 
lawyers,  who  subscribed  two  hundred  dollars,  and  we  are  going  to  try  hard  and 
see  what  we  can  da 
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American  Woman^s  Educational  AasociaHon, 

[Failing  to  get  codperation  and  aid  from  the  Board  of  National 
Popular  Education,  Miss  Beecher  was  successful  in  organizing  in 
New  York  city,  in  1852,  another  association  of  which  the  control- 
ling managers  were  women.] 

In  May,  1852,  two  meetings  of  ladies  selected  from  eight  denom- 
inations in  that  city  and  elsewhere  were  convened.  These  ladies 
embraced  women  of  large  experience  as  housekeepers,  mothers,  and 
practical  school-teachers,  and  to  them  were  added  several  business 
and  professional  men  of  high  position  and  character,  from  different 
religious  denominations.  This  body  was  incorporated  as  the  Ameri- 
can WomatCs  Edv^cation  Association,  and  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Parsons  was 
appointed  General  Agent,  and  Mrs.  Parsons  and  Miss  Mary  Morti- 
mer were  the  chief  educational  agents,  while  I  relinquished  all  re- 
sponsibility except  as  one  of  the  managers.  Mr.  Parsons  immedi- 
ately succeeded  in  raising  funds  which,  added  to  those  raised  by 
the  citizens,  secured  the  erection  of  the  building  needed,  and, 
though  with  some  mistakes,  on  the  plan  I  had  drawn,  which  was  so 
much  admired  and  approved  by  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee. 

The  object  of  the  Association,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  is 
briefly  this :  ^  To  aid  in  securing  to  American  women  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, honorable  position,  and  remunerative  employment  in  their 
appropriate  profession,  by  means  of  endowed  institutions,  on  the  col- 
lege plan  of  oi^nization ;  these  institutions  to  include  all  that  is 
gained  by  normal  schools,  and  also  to  train  woihen  to  be  heaTthful, 
intelligent,  and  successful  wives,  mothers,  and  housekeepers.* 

In  their  first  Report,  the  managers  say:  ''At  first  the  offer  was 
made  of  a  library  and  apparatus  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, on  condition  that  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  should  furnish 
suitable  temporary  accommodations,  and  guarantee  the  support  of 
four  superior  teachers  by  tuition  fees.  This  being  done,  the  institu- 
tion was  oi^nized  on  the  college  plan,  and  soon  numbered  one 
hundred  and  forty  pupils.  Then  it  was  proposed  that  the  citizens 
should  erect  a  suitable  building,  on  condition  that  the  Association 
should  attempt  to  raise  $20,000  for  an  endowment.  By  the  aid  of 
Eastern  friends  this  was  done,  and  a  gentleman  in  New  York  be- 
came responsible  for  that  sum,  and  for  a  time  paid  the  interest  on 
it,  intending  soon  to  advance  the  principal.' 

In  the  second  annual  report  we  find  these  details :  *•  But  two  years 
have  elapsed  since  this  Association  was  formed,  and  we  have  secured 
the  establishment  of  two  institutions,  one  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
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the  other  at  Dubaque,  Iowa,  with  noble  facalties,  training  from  two 
to  three  hundred  pupils.  At  Milwaukee  the  pupils  have  numbered 
one  hundred  and  sixty;  twenty-five  have  gone  out  as  teachers; 
seven  have  become  honored  graduates,  and  many  young  ladies  are 
enthusiastically  pursuing  their  studies,  so  that  increasingly  laige 
classes  will  graduate  each  coming  year.  Our  institution  at  Dubuque 
has  commenced  with  most  favorable  auspices.  The  city,  though 
numbering  only  9,000,  has  done  nobly,  expending  some  $17,000  on 
grounds  and  a  building  like  that  at  Milwaukee.  All  the  leading 
gentlemen  of  the  city,  of  every  political  party  and  religious  denom- 
ination, are  of  one  accord  in  sustaining  the  school.  We  are  also 
encouraged  by  two  gentlemen  to  expect  the  amount  needed  to  en- 
dow these  two  institutions.  The  citizens  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  are 
deeply  interested  in  our  plan,  and  prominent  gentlemen  have  urged 
us  to  make  that  place  the  point  for  our  next  institution.* 

The  economy  of  this  method  of  establishing  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  is  deserving  of  special  notice.  For  by 
one  operation  at  Milwaukee,  and  with  so  small  an  outlay,  were  se- 
cured a  permanent  high-school  for  girls,  and  a  Normal  School  as 
valuable  as  those  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  which  have  de- 
manded large  outlays  for  buildings,  and  some  of  them  an  income 
of  $10,000  a  year  from  the  State.  By  placing  the  institution  in 
the  city  instead  of  a  small  place,  the  necessity  of  large  buildings 
for  board  and  lodging,  and  the  evils  of  boarding-school  life  are 
avoided. 

The  portion  of  our  plan  which  was  not  completed  was  the  endow- 
ment and  organization  of  the  Health  and  Domestic  Departments ; 
each  to  have  a  Principal  and  Associate  Principal.  According  to 
this  plan,  the  Principal  of  the  Health  Department  would  maintain 
a  system  of  physical  training  in  which  both  teachers  and  pupils 
would  take  part,  the  aim  being  to  develop  perfectly  every  bodily 
organ,  to  remedy  personal  habits  and  defects,  to  teach  a  lady-like 
carriage  of  the  body,  the  easy  and  proper  mode  of  walking  and  sit- 
ting, graceful  movement  of  the  hand,  arms,  and  body ;  to  sustain  a 
graceful  as  well  as  healthful  and  pleasing  system  of  Calisthenic  ex- 
ercise as  part  of  school  duty ;  to  enforce  all  the  laws  of  health ;  to 
lecture  on  the  distinctive  duties  of  wife  and  mother  to  the  graduat- 
ing classes;  to  teach  the  classes  in  Physiology;  to  superintend  the 
teachers  of  Writing  and  Drawing,  and,  finally,  to  supervise  the 
whole  establishment  as  it  respects  warming  and  ventilation. 

The  Principals  of  the  Domestic  Department  would  have  the 
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(hsLTge  of  all  relating  to  the  sestbetic,  social,  and  domestic,  and 
teach  both  the  science  and  practice  of  Domestic  Economy.  They 
would  by  lectures  and  books  instruct  in  the  fine  arts,  and  superin- 
tend classes  in  needle-work,  and  the  cutting  and  fitting,  cleansing 
and  mending  of  clothing.  The  supervision  of  the  school  and  family 
building  would  belong  to  this  department. 

WOXBN  MUST  BE  EDUCATBD  FOB  TAUTLY  DUTXXS. 

The  most  important  and  infiuential  of  all  our  educational  institu- 
tions is  that  of  the  family,  in  which  the  housekeeper  and  mother  is 
the  chief  minister,  with  her  kitchen,  nursery,  and  school  assistants. 

Without  discussing  the  relative  intellectual  abilities  of  the  two 
sexes,  all  will  allow  that  the  training  of  the  human  mind  in  early 
life  is  unsurpassed  in  difficulty  and  importance,  and  that  this  is  com- 
mitted to  woman  more  extensively  than  to  man.  In  this  view  of 
the  case,  no  educational  question  is  of  such  vital  importance  as  the 
appropriate  education  of  woman  for  the  Duties  of  the  Family  State, 

In  offering  suggestions  on  these  topics,  some  additional  details  of 
personal  history  will  be  introduced  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
certain  principles  of  mind  which  have  been  greatly  neglected  both 
in  family  and  school  education. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  the  influence  of  excited  interest  to 
gain  some  practical  good  in  quickening  intellectual  vigor,  and  in  se- 
curing accurate  perceptions  and  consequent  long  retention  of  mem- 
ory. This  will  be  illustrated  by  my  own  personal  history  before  and 
after  the  period  of  school  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  all  my 
knowledge  of  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  had  been  gained 
without  the  interest  that  would  have  attended  a  perception  of  their 
practical  use,  and  so  nearly  all  had  faded  from  memory.  But  the 
multiplied  duties  of  a  housekeeper  and  mother,  which  were  shared 
by  me  as  eldest  daughter,  awakened  the  highest  interest,  as  the  mo- 
tives of  love,  duty,  and  practical  nsefulness  called  into  vigorous 
exercise  every  intellectual  faculty.  Afterward,  by  religious  motives, 
and  the  necessity  of  self-support  by  teaching,  I  was  again  incited  to 
renewed  and  more  successful  efiforts  at  acquiring  knowledge  from 
books,  in  view  of  a  practical  good  to  be  gained,  while  my  instruct- 
ors were  exact  and  thorough.  Studying  and  teaching  at  the  same 
time,  I  was  only  a  little  in  advance  of  my  classes  of  bright  and 
active  mind:i,  excited  by  entering  with  me  into  fields  of  knowledge 
hitherto  barred  from  our  sex.  Thus  sipiultaneously  as  teacher  and 
pupil,  I  learned  the  importance  of  a  practical  aim  and  also  the  value 
of  frequent  repetition  in  both  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge. 
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After  establishing  my  school,  I  foand  myself  on  the  threshhold  of 
farther  studies.  In  Latin,  French,  and  mathematics  I  took  only  a 
short  course  that  would  aid  me  for  the  practical  end  of  preparing 
and  supervising  my  teachers,  and  judging  of  their  methods  with 
their  classes.  This  being  attained,  ray  interest  and  attention  were 
turned  to  other  practical  matters.  When  obliged  to  teach  classes 
in  mental  philosophy,  and  to  give  daily  instruction  in  the  Bible,  my  in- 
terest was  again  aroused  by  the  supremest  motives,  in  the  education  of 
iiumortal  minds,  most  of  them  to  become  future  mothers  and  teachers. 

The  importance  of  care  and  faithfulness  in  family  training  is  seen 

iu  the  practice  of  the  Jews.    At  one  of  their  synagogues  I  observed 

that  the  men  wore  scarfs  with  a  colored  border,  and  was  told  that 

tliis  was  their  weekly  reminder  at  their  worship  of  these  words  of 

their  law,  so  greatly  reverenced : 

Ye  shall  lay  up  these  my  words  (saith  Jehovah)  in  your  hearts  and.  in  your 
souls.  And  ye  shall  teach  them  to  your  children,  speaking  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thoa  liest  down 
and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  on  the  door-posts  of  thy 
bouse,  and  upon  thy  gates,  and  bind  them  as  a  sign  on  your  hand,  that  they 
may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  e^es,  that  your  days  may  be  multiplied,  and 
the  days  of  your  children. 

In  none  of  our  educational  mstitutions  have  there  been  consist- 
ent and  successful  methods  maintained  to  form  the  HahiU  of  System^ 
Order,  and  Punctuality,  which  arc  even  more  important  in  the  em- 
ployments of  the  family  state  than  in  the  pursuits  of  business  men. 
And  no  where  are  the  diversities  of  mental  organization  more 
marked  than  in  these  particulars.  Some  minds  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  system,  order,  and  punctuality,  and  little  effort  ia 
needed  to  form  these  habits.  But  in  other  minds  there  is  a  consti- 
tutional aversion  to  conformity  to  such  rulesi  or,  indeed,  to  any 
rules.  This  is  specially  noticeable  in  minds  in  which  imagination 
and  fancy  predominate.  It  is  by  the  honsekeeper  and  mother  that 
such  habits  must  be  formed  in  early  life,  and  there  are  none  more 
important  to  the  comfort  and  repose  of  the  family. 

It  will  be  asked.  Can  these  constitutional  defects  be  remedied  by 
education  ?  My  own  happy  experience  is  an  encouraging  reply,  for 
there  never  was  a  more  unpromising  subject  to  train  to  habits  of 
punctuality,  system,  and  order.  And  yet  the  gentle  and  persever- 
ing discipline  of  my  early  educators  did  secure  these  habits,  and 
they  have  proved  some  of  the  chief  causes  of  comfort  and  success. 
And  what  has  been  done  for.  me,  the  chief  of  sinners  as  to  natural 
revolt  from  these  virtues,  can  be  done  for  all  by  similar  persistent 
love  and  efforts.  And  where  it  is  not  accomplished  in  the  family, 
it  can  and  ought  to  be  secured  in  the  school 
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inSS  MART  HILLROUSB. 

Among  the  quiet  but  efficient  laborers  in  the  field  of  female 
education  at  this  period  [1830-60]  was  Miss  Mary  Hillhouse,  the 
daughter  of  James  Hillhouse,  of  New  Haven,  sixteen  yeai*s  Senator 
of  the  United  States^  and  for  many  years  the  Treasurer  of  Yale 
College,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Connecticut  School  Fund.* 

Miss  Beecher  in  her  Educational  Reminiscences  says : 

In  New  Haven,  for  many  years,  she  made  unavailing  efforts  to 
have  young  girls  taught  to  sew  in  the  public  schools,  and  from  her 
I  gained  the  method  described  in  my  Housekeeper's  Manual^  which 
removes  many  difficulties  that  have  been  generally  experienced  in 
making  this  a  part  of  public  school  instruction. 

After  vainly  interceding  with  the  school  committees,  she  resolved 
that  there  should  bo  at  least  one  school  where  girls  of  the  working 
classes  should  be  taught  to  sew  properly,  and  to  make  and  mend 
family  clothing.  For  this  end  she  established  a  school  for  colored 
girls  under  the  care  of  an  intelligent  colored  woman,  where  sewing 
was  taught  with  the  common  school  branches.  Afterward  she 
planned,  and  in  a  great  measure  built  with  her  own  funds,  the 
Lincoln  school*house,  for  the  instructiou  of  colored  girls. 

She  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five  in  the  full  possession  of  her 
mental  powers.  On  one  day  she  was  bright  and  buoyant  as  ever, 
on  the  next  she  began  to  fail,  and  on  the  third  she  peacefully  passed 
from  the  earth  she  had  blest  so  long  to  her  everlasting  reward. 

UARIBTTE  AND  SMILT  INGHAM. 

Those  two  sisters  were  bom  in  Say  brook.  Conn. ;  and  the  eldest, 
having  by  her  skill,  industry,  and  good  management,  accumulated 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  with  this  educated  her  child-sister,  and 
then  came  with  her  to  Central  New  York,  built  a  house,  and  estab- 
lished a  school,  which  soon  became  so  popular  that  they  were  invited 
to  Leroy  on  favorable  terms. 

Their  leading  aim,  for  forty  years,  has  been  to  give  a  liberal  edu- 
cation to  the  medium  classes  of  young  women ;  and  their  catalogue 
now  shows  Jive  thousand  thus  provided  with  a  superior  education  at 
very  moderate  expense.  Of  these  not  less  than  460  have  gone  forth 
as  teachers,  while  the  value  of  $30,000  has  been  bestowed  as  gratu- 
itous board  and  instruction.     Three  hundred  and  fifty  have  been 

*  For  memoir  and  aeeoDot  of  hia  ■ervtces  to  the  State  and  Schooh  of  Connectieut,  mo  Bamard*i 
Aoteriean  Jovmal  of  Education.  Vol.  vii.,  pp.  323-4W.  Barnard**  Eduoational  Biography.  VoL 
I.ed.of  187S. 
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graduated  as  completing  the  full  and  liberal  course,  such  as  is  not 
surpassed  in  any  institution  for  women. 

Meantime,  five  large  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  three  taken 
down  af:cr  they  became  old  and  useless.  All  this,  and  the  purchase 
of  twelve  acres  of  land,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  economical 
nse  of  school  income,  with  no  other  contributed  outside  aid  than 
$10,000  to  furnish  one  building  and  $4,000  for  needed  additional 
land.  And  now  the  property  thus  earned  is  appraised  to  the 
Regents  of  New  York  University  at  $126,000. 

All  this  property  is  held  at  this  time,  not  for  private  ends,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  women,  and  of  that  class  who  most  need  such  advan- 
tages of  education.  For  many  years  the  founders  of  this  institution 
have  been  seeking  that  stability  and  permanence  secured  to  nearly 
five  hundred  colleges  and  professional  schools  for  young  men,  aH 
endowed  by  State  or  private  benefactions  at  the  rate  of  from  half  a 
million  to  two  and  three  millions  each.  In  order  to  do  this  the  two 
sisters  several  years  ago  transferred  their  large  property  to  a  Pres- 
byterian Synod,  on  condition  that  they  would  raise  an  endowment 
not  so  large  as  one-tenth  of  what  is  given  to  most  of  our  colleges. 
They  gave  up  their  control  to  the  Synod  and  to  Dr.  Cox  as  the 
head,  hoping  thus  to  secure  influence  and  endowment.  But  in  a 
short  time  it  was  found  that  no  endowment  came ;  the  new  manage- 
ment failed,  and  the  sisters  took  back  the  institution  and  restored 
its  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Since  that  time  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  been  bestowed  on  several  colleges  in  the  near  vicinity,  while 
this  noble  seminary  still  is  seeking  for  a  pitiful  endowment. 

Among  my  most  valued  '  counselors  and  co-laborers '  should  be 
placed  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons  and  Miss  Mary  Mortimer,  who  for 
twenty  years,  with  faith  and  patience,  have  labored  with  me  to 
bring  into  existence  at  least  one  college  for  women,  with  endow- 
ments to  support  women  professors.  Why  our  success  has  been  so 
long  delayed  appears  in  other  chapters  of  these  Reminiscences,  and 
which  finally  resolves  itself  into  the  want  of  pecuniary  means  at  the 
control  of  competent  women. 

[Miss  Beecher  makes  warm  and  honorable  mention  of  the  labors 
of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps,  and  of 
Miss  Z.  P.  Grant  (daughter  of  Deacon  Grant  of  Colebrook,  Conn., 
and  afterward  known  as  Mrs.  Banister  of  Newburyport),  and  Mary 
Lyon,  an  account  of  whose  educational  work  will  be  found  in  the 
volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education^  and  in  Barnard's 
Educational  Biography,  Vol.  IV. — Female  Teachers  and  Educators,] 
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FRA-AOAi>B]aO  OAXBBIDaX. 

Tbb  original  Cambridge  was  a  small  settlement  in  what  is  now 
the  least  academical  and  fashionable  part  of  it,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  riyer  Granta  or  Cam,  forty-eight  miles  noitheast  of  London. 
A  hill  rises  above  the  plain,  and  on  that  hill  stood  the  Roman 
Gamboritum.  The  walls  of  the  old  camp  or  stronghold  can  now 
be  traced,  and  Roman  coins  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  down- 
wards have  been  found  there.  In  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  period  it 
wss  known  as  Grantchester,  and  a  little  later  as  Grantabrydge.  With 
the  ascendancy  of  Cam  as  the  name  of  the  stream,  the  town  be- 
came known  as  Cambridge— derived  from  the  ancient  Camboritnm, 
or  else  from  the  bridge  over  the  Cam — the  earliest  stnictnre  of 
the  kind  in  this  region. 

Its  position  on  the  river,  commanding  the  fen  coantry,  invited 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  its  almost  extinction  by  them  in  871, 
bnt  secured  its  renewal  and  resettlement  afterwards,  as  well  as  the 
gradoal  fonndation  of  religions  houses  and  commercial  Fairs,  as  a 
center  of  population,  traffic,  and  local  influence.  The  oldest 
ecclesiastical  structure  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepalchre,  erected 
in  1001 ;  the  castle  was  bnilt  by  William  the  Conqueror  about 
1000;  Pot  Fair,  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  eartfaem  ware 
brought  to  it,  and  Stourbridge  Fair  held  in  a  field  near  Barnwell, 
and  anciently  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  both  antedate 
the  fonndation  of  Peterhouse,  the  first  college ;  and  the  guild  of 
merchants,  afterwards  recognized  in  the  charter  of  the  town,  was  in 
existence  in  1109,  when  Joffrid,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  sent  over  to 
his  manor  of  Cottenham,  near  Cambridge,  GKslebert,  with  three 
other  learned  monks,  who  first  taught  their  sciences  in  a  hired  bam, 
the  germ  of  what  is  now  the  University ;  and  now  an  Oxford  poet 
thus  muses  over  the  grounds,  courts,  and  buildings  of  seventeen 
Colleges  and  Halls  on  the  Cam: 

Were  «yer  river  banks  00  iair. 
Gflrdens  so  fit  for  nightiiigales  as  these  t 
Were  ever  haants  (h>  meet  for  summer  breeze, 

Or  pensive  walk  in  evening's  golden  lUrf 
Was  ever  town  so  rich  in  conrt  and  tower. 
To  woo  and  win  straj  moonlight  every  hoar  f     —F,  TT.  IW>€r, 
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Cambridge  Town  and  Oown  in  1575. 

In  a  brief  account  of  Famous  Cities  by  Bntunlus  (George  Braun)  published 
at  Cologne  in  1576,  there  is  a  plan  of  Cambridge  with  the  16  colleges  and 
halls,  the  castle,  river,  and  streets,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  (historical 
and  descriptive)  from  William  Soonc — who  proceeded  to  Master  of  Arts  in 
1561,  and  subsequently  LL.D.,  and  became  Regius  Law  Professor  by  appoint- 
ment of  Queen  Elizabetli.  Adhering  to  the  old  faith,  he  was  forced  to  resign, 
and  about  1576  became  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  Louvain.  On  application 
from  Braun  he  writes  thlj  letter  *  as  a  small  return  to  his  alma  mater  {intlUu- 
trici  mece)  and  to  rescue  her  from  persons  debased  by  this  new  super.  Ution, 
and  commend  her  to  one  so  attached  to  our  most  holy  religion  i* 

The  university  is  now  [after  divers  and  great  devastations  by  the  Cimbri 
and  tlic  Dane-]  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  splendor  as  to  have  19  houses-  of 
students,  but  only  14  colleges,  which  for  magnificence  and  wealth  deserve 
the  name  of  royal  palaces  rather  than  of  houses  for  scholars.  The  common 
dress  of  all  is  a  sacred  cap  (I  call  it  ttacred^  because  worn  by  priests.;  a  gown 
reaching  down  to  their  heels,  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  priests.  None  of 
tliem  live  out  of  the  colleges  in  the  townsmen's  houses;  they  are  perpetually 
quarrelling  and  fighting  with  them;  and  this  Is  more  remarkable  In  the 
mock-fight'}  which  they  practice  in  the  streets  in  summer  witli  shields  and 
clubs.  They  go  out  in  the  night  to  show  their  valor,  armed  with  monstrous 
great  clubs  furnished  with  a  cross-piece  of  iron  to  keep  off  the  blows,  and 
frequently  beat  the  watch.  When  they  walk  the  streets,  they  take  the  wall, 
not  only  of  the  inhabitants,  but  even  of  stranger£>,  unless  persons  of  rank. 
Hence  the  proverb,  that  a  liouiton  hor*e^  and  a  Cambridffe  Ma^^ier  of  Arity  are  a 
couple  of  creature*  that  triU  owe  wiy  to  nobody,    (Royston  is  a  village  that  f  up- 

SUes  London  with  malt,  which  is  carried  up  on  horseback.)  In  standing  for 
egrees,  the  North-country  and  South-counlry  men  have  warm  contests  with 
one  another;  as  at  Oxford  the  Welsh  and  £ngli^h,  whom  the  former  call 
Saxons.  In  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  to  beguile  the 
long  evenings,  they  amuse  them^-elves  with  exhibiting  public  plays,  which 
they  perform  with  so  much  elegance,  such  graceful  action,  ana  siich  com- 
mand of  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture,  that,  if  Flautus,  Terence,  or 
Seneca,  were  to  come  to  life  again,  inev  would  admire  their  own  pieces,  and 
be  better  pleased  with  them  than  when  they  were  performed  before  the  people 
of  Rome ;  and  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,  would  be  dis^sted  at 
the  performance  of  their  own  citizens.  The  omcerd  of  the  University  which 
are  pci-petuai,  are,  the  Chancellor,  who  is  now  William  Ceclll,  Lord  Burghlcy, 
Principal  Secretary  of  State;  High  Steward,  Robert  Earl  of  Leice>ter; 
Syndic,  a  person  well  versed  in  the  common  law,  George  Gerard,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  the  Chancellor's  Commissary,  John  Ithell,  LL.D.  These 
offices  are  held  onlv  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  who  by  their  influence 
can  protect  the  rights  of  the  University.  The  annual  officers  are^  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  to  whom  all  matters  are  referred ;  the  Proctors,  who  moderate  In 
the  school,  take  care  of  the  watch,  and  of  the  meat,  to  see  that  it  is  whole- 
some; the  Taxers,  who  take  care  of  the  corn;  the  Scnitators,  T»ho  collect 
the  votes  in  the  senate  house;  the  Professors,  who  give  lectures  extraordinary 
in  divinity,  civil  law,  physic,  Hebrew,  and  Geeek,  and  have  each  a  salary  of 
£140  per  annum.  The  Apparitors,  commonly  called  BemVe^^  have  all  titles, 
except  one,  who  ia  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Mar  hall.  In  short,  though  I  went 
to  Paris  as  soon  as  I  left  England,  thence  to  Dol,  thence  to  Freiburg,  thence 
over  the  Alps  to  Padua,  was  many  year*  Professor  at  Lorrain,  disputed  in  the 
as-'embly  of  the  learned  at  Rome,  and  read  lectures  at  Cologne,  and  have 
gone  through  many  other  vicissitudes,  if  any  regain  is  due  to  experience 
founded  on  fo  much  seeing,  hearing,  reading,  and  actual  use,  I  may  venture 
to  affirm,  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  that  the  dignity  of  this  form  of  school 
government  consists  in  its  extcn«lvenes8.  When  the  different  ranks  are  as- 
sembled in  the  f  enate  house,  which  is  done  by  the  Marshall  going  round  to  all 
the  colleges  and  halls,  and  standing  in  the  court  with  his  gilded  staff  in  one 
hand  and  his  hat  in  the  other,  and  with  a  loud  voice  proclaiming  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  congregation,  you  would  think  the  wisest  and  gravest  senators  of 
some  great  republic  were  met  together.  To  conclude,  the  way  of  life  in 
these  colleges  is  the  most  pleasant  and  liberal ;  and  if  I  might  have  my 
choice,  and  my  principles  would  permit,  I  should  prefer  it  to  a  kingdom. 

The  plan  of  Cambridge  in  1575  is  reproduced  in  the  OentltmanU  Ifagaxtne 
for  April,  1770,  p.  SOL 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGK 

The  Univeraitj  of  Cunbridge  existed  in  the  fonn  of  a  convenlnal 
school  in  the  seventh  century,  bat  was  not  organized  on  the  academical 
Bjstem,  partially  at  least  independent  of  all  local  ecclesiastical  control, 
antil  1109,  and  received  its  final  diartez  from  Henry  III.,  fifty  years 
before  the  foanding  of  Peter  House,  the  oldest  endowed  College.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  University  Officers,  Examiners,  Professors  with  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  each  professorship,  and  the  College  organiza- 
tion for  1873-4: 


VwirKWBTY  Offxoku. 
OtanceUoTt  IIU  Once  the  Doke  of  Deron- 

•Mk,  K  ii.,  IX.U. 
BwASiswarfL,  the  Kmri  of  Fowls.  LL.D  .  SL 

Vyct-ChanceUor,  H.  W.  Cookson,  D.D.,  PeUr 

Sottte. 
Btpre'tnUUiveii  in  PcarUamaUt  KUht  Hon. 

-.  ^    "rinUy;  h., 


bpencer  .  Wmlpole,  LL  D ,  IrinUy  ;  ▲.  J« 
b  Beresfonl-llope,LL.D..  /rinUy, 

rommUfHorff,  W.  Fonytli,  M  A.  Q.  '. 

Deputff  High  steward^  FrancU  Barlow,  MA., 
IriHity  HaU 

PnbOc  Orator,  R.  r,  Jebb, M.A..  IrinUu. 

Bfoi^rary,  Kev.  H.  R  Loard,  MA.,  rAnUy. 

lAbrarian,  H.  Bradshaw.  i  m.,  M.%  ,  King^it. 

AMttejpior  to  the  Chancellor^  J. 'loaer,  LL.D., 

OoilM. 

CoHwteU  Sir  R  Ba«aUar,  M.  A.,  ColtM  ;  J. 
F. :ite|»ben.  M. XTmnAy. 

CdTXOXL  or  THX  SXITATS. 

The  ''hanc«;.iwr  ,  li.e  Vue-t  hai.tu  llor  ;  the 
Muter  of  Sl  Pet^tr\ ;  ihe  Ma«u>r  of  Pt'tn- 
broke  ;  the  Master  of  '  Idtf  ;  the  Maatcr  of 
Trinity;  Dr.  Kennedy,  St.  John' a;  Dr 
We«tc  tt,  'rimtij;  Prol  Stokes,  Pem- 
broke :  Pr<yre8«or  AdamH,  Pembroke  • 
Dr  Parkinfton.  St.  John^s;  E  H 
Perowoe,  iarpnfi;  B.  H  Drury.  <  niuM' 
W.  II.  GuD»on,  Chnxt*H  ;  A.  A.  Van  Bit  tart, 
Trfruty  ;  A.  Holinei,  flare  Rail ;  R.  Burn, 
rrinitv  :  N.  M.  Ferrer*.  Catun 

I  very  unlverelt/  Grace  must  pafl<»  the 
Council  before  ft  can  be  Introduced  to  the 
Senate 

Sex  Firt,  T>T.  yheliMi;  Dr.  Kennedy;  Dr. 
Pant;  Prof.  Stoken ;  U.  latham,  IrinUy 
mil;  E-  Burn,  Irmily  ^ 

AniHtork  of  the  Lliesi,  J.  Lamb,  Cnlutt ;  E 
Ewbank,' r/<'ir<i' ,-  A  Rose,  hmmnnud. 

Prortorm.T  C.  Wace,  MA..  St.  Jokn's ;  F. 
Pattrlck ,  M .  A .,  Mnfjdal^n  e. 

Pm-ProHorn,Y  Whlttlng,  MJk  ,  ^/niT*;  B- 
H  Morwan,  M  A..  «/«?*'"<. 

Mffdpraif*r^,  \  Freeman,  M.A..  Si.  JohiCt ; 
J.  Wolstenh^lme,  MA.,  ChrittVi. 

ml^uire  Bf'lrllyt,  H  Godfray,  U,A.,St  Jofin%' 
E.  T.  Lroas,  MJL  .  tmu«. 

ExAXivns. 
¥ath£maaeal  "ripof.  W.  D-  Nlven,  M  A- 

TrtmUv:  G.  Plrle,  M.A.,  Queen**;  Elr  W. 

1bomion.LLD.Psler'«.      ,    „  .     .^ 
Clantcal  Iripo^,  H.  •  .  G.  Monle,  M.A.,  Trln- 

ftv  ;  I  .  I-    Graves,  M.A  .  St.  John**  ;  W.  M. 

Gnnaon.  M.A., '  hri»Vn  •  J.  M.  I  mage,  M.A., 

Trinitv;  J.  K.  Baiidjt,M.A..i».^n»»;  F. 

CPaley.M  A. 
Moral  sdenceM  Tripo*,  T.  W.  T  tr\n,CatA€' 

rine Pall:  C  B. Moaley. Klna*» ; -I . B  Pear- 

•on,  81  John** ;  P  Gardner,  ChrigPe 
yntHralVdenceJi  Jripo^tJ  Morrla,P.  Smith, 

Prof.  Maxwell,  F.  6.  Ba.  IT,  ChrtMfe  ;  J .  W. 

meka,  •■irfa^  ;  H.  P.  Gamer,  Clare. 
Tht^tlogteal  Ttwom,  Dr.  J.  J.  8.  Perowne, 

ProT  Mayor.  CHtUiChj    H.  r.  G.  Moule. 

2rinUy;  H.  M.  Gwatkln,  hL  John,*9, 


Law  and  HMory  lripo»^  Dr.  Abdy,  Prof. 
Blrkbeck,  B.  Ji:.  Hammond,  Trinity. 

PBorcssoBa. 
Date. 
17D7  Analomv,    G.    M.     Humphrey,     M.D., 

itaw  fling. 
165:»  Arabic,  W.  Wright.  LL  D.,  Queen' fi. 
1T-J4  Arabic  {Lttrd  Aimo)ier*it)^  t.  H.  Palmer. 

M  A  ,  St.  John'H. 
1861  Archteologif  (Dtmey),  Rev.  C.  Babins- 

ton  B.X),  St.  John'n. 
r749  Aatrouomy   (Lowndes^y ,  J.   C.  Adam  a, 

M .  rt .,  Pembroke. 
n04  AHtronomy  (Plnmlan),  Rev.  J.  Challis, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.   Trinili/. 
1S2-I   Botany,  C.   c.   Bablngton,    M.A..    St, 

John' ft. 
Vm  Chemistry,    G.  D.  Llvelng,   M.A.,    St. 

John^s. 
IWO  <  Ml  laio  iEeffius),  E.  C.  flarfc,  M.A., 

Tritiity. 
1860  Divinity  (Hulseany,  Rev.  J.  B.  Llghtfoot, 

D.U     Jrinity. 
1502  Dirinitj/  ( Margaret},  Rev.  W,  Selwya, 

n  1) .  SL  John's. 
1768  Dirinity  (Jiorrisfan),  Kev.  C.  A.  Swain- 
son,  D.D,,  ChtHaVs. 
1540  Dipinity  (  '  «(?f  w«) ,  Re  v.  B.  F.  Wcatcott, 

D.D..  7rfw«y. 
MTL  Experimental  Physics,  J.  C.  Maxwell, 

M  A.,  Trinity. 
1866  /?«(•  ^r(,  S.  Colvln,  M.A.,  Trinitu. 
Ytn  Qeology  (  Woodicardian\ ,  T.  M.  ilughet, 

M,A,  'Irinity. 
15W  Or^^l",  Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  SL 

John'M. 
IWO  Bebreit,  Rfv.  T.   Jarrett,  MA.,   Irhi- 

ity. 

ffulMean  Lecturer,  S-     Leathca,   M.A., 

Jesus. 

Ladi/  Margaret  Preacher,  B.  H.  Ken- 
nedy, D  D.,  St.  John's. 
1869  Latin,  ,t.  h.  B,  Mayor,  M  A.,  St.  John's. 

1800  /.aw  {Down),  W.  LI.  Blrkbeck,   M.A., 
'Jrinity. 

International  £flir.  Sir  W  G.  G  V.  Ver- 
non  Harcourt.  M-A.,  Q.i  .,  M.P.,  Trinity. 
16C3  Matkematirji  (Lucasian),  G.  G.  Stokes, 
M.A  ,  Pembroke. 

1801  Medicine  iDoion),  W.  W.  Fisher,  M.D., 
Down. 

1808  Mineralogn  W.  H.  Miller.  M  D  .  F.R  S. 
1T<M  Modern    IBstory,    J.  R.   Beeley,  M.A^ 

'  hrist's. 
1683  ifar«/  Philawphy,    Rev.'T.   R.  Blrks. 

vr.A  ,  Irinity. 
1681  MnMc,  Sir  W.  8.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Mas  D.. 

St.  John'H. 
fiSa  ^ainrnl  Philoi<ophtf  (Jack>ionian},Iicx. 

U  Willis,  M.\,  F.K.8,  Caius. 
IWO  /  hystc    ( Begins),   G.   K.    Paget,  M.D., 

'  aius. 
1868  Political  Economy,  II.   Fawcett.  M  A., 

M  P  .  Trinity  Hall. 
1163  Pure  Mathematics,  A.  Cayley,    M.A., 

/rijiity. 
18fi7  xarivirtf,  E.  B.  rowell,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
1BG6  Zoology,  A.  Newton,  M  .A.,  Magdalei^e, 
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200  ^'HB  uNiVERsmr  of  cambridgb. 

7%e  Ganiab  Lcmgtiage* 
To  appreciate  a  description  of  Cambridge  University,  and  UniTersity  life,  it 
-vrill  be  well  to  ondentand  the  phrases  which  enter  into  it. 

O&vmsman. — A  student  of  the  UnivenitY. 

Snob.— A  townsman  as  opposed  to  a  staaent,  or  a  blackguard  as  opposed  to  a 
gentleman:  a  loafer  ffeneraUy. 

Cad.— 'A  low  fellow,  neanj  —  snob. 

Beading. —Study\ng. 

A  reading  man.— A  hard  student. 

A  rwffing  main—(ow  as  in  eow). — ^A  hard  case,  a  spreer. 

Shimortch. — A  total  failure. 

Mitd^  Shady y  <S2(nr.— Epithets  of  depreciation,  answering  nearly  to  the  phrases, 
*no  ffreat  shakes,*  and  *  small  potatoes.' 

.^hi^.— marly  the  French  expantif.  A  fad  man  is  not  necessarily  (like  the 
London  fast  man)  a  rowing  man,  though  the  two  attributes  are  often  com- 
bined in  the  same  person ;  he  is  one  who  dresses  flashily,  talks  big,  and 
spends,  or  affects  to  spend,  money  verv  fVeely. 

Seedy.— Not  well,  out  of  sorts,  done  up ;  the  sort  of  feeling  that  a  reading  man 
has  after  an  examination,  or  a  rowing  man  after  a  dmner  with  the  Beef- 
steak Club. 

Bwnptioua. — Conceited,  forward,  pushing. 

BricK. — A  good  fellow  ;  what  Americans  sometimes  call  a  tl&oer  fellow. 

To  heep  in  such  a  place. — To  live  or  have  rooms  there. 

Bang-out,— 'lo  treat,  to4ive,  to  have  or  possess  (a  verb  of  all  work). 

rJt!  yTJw!!'!.  ^  »  JU/,«  I  Intensives  to  express  the  most  energetic  way  of  doing 
rTiL  n  J22:  Z.tf  '  ^7  thing.  Aese  phrases  are  sSmetim4  in  very 
X»*«a  AMjw  on  Jire,       ^     ^^^  contexts.    You  hear  men  talk  of  a  baUoon  go- 

ing  up  like  brickSy  and  rain  coming  down  Hie  a 

Tothen  +  V^'  J      ^oueeonftre. 

Ko  end  o/T,— Another  intensive  of  obvious  import    They  hoM  no  end  of  tU^  i.e. , 

a  great  deal  of  money.    Beieno  end  of  a  fool,  le.,  tne  greatest  fool  possible. 
.   iV;.  &«.— Twaddle,  platitude. 
Boek. — Nonsense,  trasn,  dXvupia. 
Lounge.— A  treat,  a  comfort  (an  Etonian  importation). 
CoacL—A  private  tutor. 
Ttfam.—Tbe  private  tutor's  pupils. 
S-ul^ect.—A  particular  author,  or  part  of  an  author,  set  for  examination ;  or  a 

particular  branch  of  Mathematics,  such  as  Optics,  Hydrostatics,  ^k^ 
Getting  up  a  tut^ect. — Making  one's  »e\f  thoroughly  master  of  it. 
Flooring  a  /Ki/>«r.— Answering  correctly  and  fully  eveiy  question  in  it 
Book-work.— AW  mathematics  that  can  be  learned  ««r&a^m  f^om  books— all  that 

are  not  problems. 
6>am.— All  miscellaneous  information  about  Ancient  History,  Geoffraphy,  An« 

tiquitieSf  Law,  <&c. ;  all  Classical  matter  not  included  under  Uie  neads  of 

Translation  and  Composition. 
Composition. — Translating  English  into  Oreek  or  Latin. 
Original  CompofUion. — Writing  a  Latin  Theme,  or  original  Latin  verses. 
i^$rj*n^.— Making  an  extraonfinary  effort  of  mind  or  body  for  a  short  time. 

A  boat's  crew  make  a  spirt,  when  they  pull  fifty  yards  with  all  the  strength 

they  have  left.    A  readmg  man  makes  a  spirt,  when  he  crama  twelve  hours 

daily  the  week  before  examination. 
Commons.— The  students'  daily  rations,  either  of  meat  in  hall,  or  of  bread  and 

butter  for  breakfast  and  tea. 
Sinings. — Extra  orden  in  hall. 
Don. — A  Fellow,  or  any  College  authority. 
Zt^- 6^0.— The  Univereit^r  examination  in  the  second  year,  properly  called 

the  Jhrevioue  BxaminaHon. 
7Hpo9.—Any  University  Examination  for  Honore  of  Questionists  or  men  who 

have  just  taken  their  B.  A.    (The  University  Soholarship  Examinattona  are 

not  called  Tri|>oseBj 
ibi^.— Rdectcd  in  a  (jollege  Examination. 
Blucked.—&e)ect^d  in  a  Univeraity  Examination. 
Bvdora.— The  Police  OfBcere  of  the  Univeraity.  • 

Bmll^doge.— Their  Liotora,  or  servants  who  attend  the  Proctora  when  on  daty. 
WrangUr,  Senior  Optime^  Junior  Optime.— The  Fint,  Second,  and  Tmrd 

Classes  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 
Senior  Wranglers.— The  head  of  the  Firat  Class  in  Mathematics. 

•  Briitad'i  Five  Temn  m  m  English  C7ktv«m'(r-1M<M4. 
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THB  UNIYEBfilTT  OF  CAHBBIDGE.  IQl 

ORIOINAL    CONSTITUTION. 

The  original  statntes,  if  there  was  a  fonnal  organization  of  the 
UniveTBitj  prior  to  the  year  1818,  do  not  exist,  but  the  following 
oatline  of  the  Gonstitntion  and  ita  adminiBtration  in  the  first  century 
after  its  docamentarj  recognition  as  a  public  bodj  in  1220,  drawn  by 
Dean  Peacock  in  OUservatUms  an  tlis  AncierU  Statute*,  is  accepted  hj 
the  latest  historian  (Mollinger  in  1878)  as  sufficiently  accurate : 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  consisted  of  a  Chancellor, 
and  of  the  two  liouscs  of  Regents  and  Non-Kegents.  The  Chancellor  was 
chosen  biennially  by  the  Riif^ents,  and  might,  upon  extraordinary  occasions, 
be  continaed  In  office  for  a  third  year.  He  summoned  convocations  or 
congr^ations  of  regents  upon  all  occasions  of  the  solemn  resumption  or 
reception  of  the  regency,  and  lU^ewise  of  both  houses  of  Regents  and  Non- 
l^Eents  to  consult  concerning  affaii-s  affecting  the  common  utility,  public 
quiet,  and  general  interests  of  the  university.  No  graces,  as  the  name  in 
some  degree  implies,  could  be  proposed  or  passed  without  his  assent.  He 
presided  in  his  own  court,  to  hear  and  decide  all  causes  in  which  a 
scholar  was  concerned,  unless  faeti  alrodta*  vet  pub-ia  quietis  jmrturbtUio 
required  the  assent  or  cognizance  of  the  public  magistrates  or  justices 
of  the  realm.  He  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  university  for 
more  than  one  month  during  the  continuance  of  tlie  readings  of  the 
masters :  and  though  a  V ice-Chancellor,  or  President,  might  be  appointed  by 
the  Regents  from  year  to  year,  to  relieve  him  from  some  portion  of  his 
duties,  yet  he  was  not  allowed  to  intrust  to  him  the  cognizance  of  the  causes 
of  the  regents  or  non-regents,  ex  parte  rea^  of  those  which  related  to  the 
valuation  and  taxation  of  houses  or  hostels,  or  of  those  which  involved  as 
their  punishment  either  expulsion  from  the  university  or  imprisonment  A 
later  statute,  expressive  of  the  jealons  feeing  with  which  the  university 
began  to  regard  the  claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  yisitatorial  power  and  con- 
linnation,  forbids  the  election  of  that  bishop's  official  to  the  office. 

The  powers  of  the  Chancellor,  though  confirmed  and  araplitled  by  royal 
charters,  were  unquestionably  ecclesiastical,  both  in  their  nature  and  origin  : 
the  eourt,  over  which  he  presided,  was  governed  by  the  principles  of  the 
canon  as  well  as  of  the  civil  law;  and  the  power  of  excommunication  and 
absolution,  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Bi  hop  of  Ely,  and  subse- 
quently from  t-he  Pope,  became  >the  most  prompt  and  formidable  instrumeut 
for  extending  liis  authority :  the  form,  likewise,  of  conferring  degrees,  and 
the  kneeling  posture  of  the  person  admitted,  are  indicative  both  of  the  act 
and  of  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior. 

It  Is  very  necessary  in  con  idering  the  distribution  of  authority  in  the 
snclent  constitution  of  the  university,  to  separate  the  powers  of  the  Chan- 
cellor from  those  of  the  Regents  or  I^on-Regents;  for  ihe  authority  of  the 
Chancellor  had  an  origin  Independent  of  the  Regents,  and  his  previous  con- 
carrencc  was  nece  sary  to  give  validity  to  their  acts ;  he  constituted,  In  fact, 
a  distinct  estate  In  the  academical  commonwealth ;  and  though  he  owed  his 
appointment.  In  the  first  instance,  to  tlie  regents,  he  was  not  necessarily  a 
member  of  their  body,  and  represented  an  authority  and  exercised  powers 
which  were  derived  from  external  sources. 

Houee  <if  BigtnU, 

The  ancient  statutes  recognize  the  existence  of  two  great  dlvi  ions  of  the 
members  of  the  «>econd  estate  of  our  commonwealth,  the  Jiowve  of  regenU  and 
non-reoenie.  Which  have  continued  to  prevail  to  the  present  time,  though  with 
great  modiflcatioo  of  their  relative  powers.  The  enactments  of  these  statutes 
would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  university,  the 
regents  alone,  as  forming  the  acting  body  of  aeademicaf  teachen  and  readere^ 
were  authorized  to  form  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  terms  of  admission  to 
the  regency,  as  well  as  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  system  of  education 
pursued,  and  for  the  election  of  the  various  officers  who  were  necessary  for 
the  proper  administration  of  their  afikirs.  We  consequently  find,  that  If  a 
regent  eeased  to  read,  he  Immediately  became  an  alien  to  the  governing  body, 
and  could  only  be  permitted  to  resume  the  functions  and  exercise  the  privi- 
leges of  the  regency,  after  a  solemn  act  of  resumption,  according  to  pre- 
scribed forms,  and  under  the  joint  sanction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  university 
and  of  the  house  of  regents.  The  foundation  however  of  colleges  and  halls 
towaids  the  close  of  the  thhrteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centujy* 
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as  well  as  the  establishment  of  nnmerons  monasteries  within  the  Itmits  of 
ttie  univer  ity  with  a  view  to  a  participation  of  its  f raucliiscs  and  advantafipes, 
increased  very  greatlj  the  number  of  permanent  residents  in  the  nniversityy 
who  had  cither  ceased  to  participate  ui  the  labors  of  the  regency,  or  who 
were  otherwise  occupied  with  the  discharge  of  the  peculiar  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  statutes  of  their  own  societies. 
BouM  qf  Hon-  liegeniB, 

The  operation  of  these  causes  produced  a  body  of  non-regents,  continuall  j 
increasing  in  number  and  importance,  who  claimed  and  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  in  the  conduct  of  those  aflkirs  of  the  university  wliich  were 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  proper  functions  of  the  regency;  and 
we  consequently  find  that  at  the  period  when  our  earliest  ezistmg  statutes 
were  framed,  the  non-regents  were  recognized  as  forming  an  integrant  body 
in  the  constitution  of  the  unlTersity,  as  the  Aoum  of  nrnt-rtgenU^  exercising  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  hon»$  of  ref/enta  in  all  questions  relating  to 
the  property,  revenues,  public  rights,  privileges,  and  common  good  of  the 
university.  Under  certain  circumstances  also  they  participate  with  the 
regents  in  the  elections ;  they  were  admitted  iilcewise  to  the  congregations  of 
the  regents,  though  not  allowed  to  vote;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  two  houses 
were  formed  into  one  assembly,  who  deliberated  in  common  upon  affairs 
which  were  of  great  public  moment 

/Vodort  or  JBeeton. 

When  graces  were  submitted  by  the  Chaneellor  to  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  the  proctors  collected  the  votes  and  announced  the  decision  in  the 
house  of  regents,  and  the  scrutators  in  that  of  the  non-regents ;  and  when 
the  two  houses  acted  as  one  body,  their  votes  were  collected  by  the  proctors. 
It  does  not  appear,  from  the  earlier  statutes,  that  the  Chancellor  was  con- 
trolled in  the  sanction  of  graces,  by  any  other  autt.ority ;  but,  in  later  times, 
such  graces,  before  they  were  proposed  to  the  senate,  were  submitted  to  the 
discussion  and  approbation  of  a  council  or  caput,  which  was  usually  ap- 
pointed at  the  beginning  of  each  congregation,  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances the  Chancellor  might  be  superseded  in  the  exercise  of  his  distinctive 
privilege,  when  he  obsUnately  refused  the  sanction  of  his  autliority  for  taking^ 
measures  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  injured  or  insulted  a  regent 
or  a  community ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  as  appears  by  a  very  remarl^able  statute, 
the  proctors  were  empowered,  by  their  sole  authority,  to  call  a  congregation 
of  regents  only,  or  of  both  regents  and  non-regents,  notwithcttanding  any 
customs  which  might  be  contrary  to  so  unusual  a  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  two  proctors,  called  also  rvrtorx,  after  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor, 
were  the  most  important  administrative  officers  in  the  university.  They  were 
chosen  annually,  on  the  tenth  of  October,  by  the  regents,  the  master  of 
glomery  and  two  junior  regents  standing  in  scrutiny  andcoUecting  the  votes ; 
they  regulated  absolutely  the  times  and  modes  of  reading,  disputations,  and 
inceptions  in  tt>e  pub  ic  schools,  and  the  public  ceremonies  of  the  university; 
thev  superintended  the  markets,  with  a  view  to  the  i-upply  of  wine,  bread, 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  scholars,  and  to  the  suppression  of  monopolies 
and  f orcstalllngs  and  those  other  frauds,  in  the  daily  transactions  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  which  furnished  to  our  ancestors  the  occasions  of  such  frequent 
and  extraordinary  legislation;  they  managed  the  pecuniary  affairs  and  finances 
of  the  university;  they  po-fes  ed  the  power  of  suspending  a gremial  from  his 
vote,  and  a  non  gremial  from  his  degrees,  for  disobeying  their  regulations  or 
resisting  their  lawful  authority ;  they  collected  the  votes  and  announced  Uic 
decisions  of  the  house  of  regents,  whose  peculiar  officers  they  were ;  Uiey 
examined  the  questionists  by  themselves  or  by  their  deputies ;  they  superin- 
tended or  controDed  all  public  disputations  and  exercises,  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  officers  the  bedels ;  they  administered  the  oaths  of  admis- 
sion to  all  degrees,  and  they  alone  were  competent  to  confer  the  important 
privileges  of  &e  regency. 

JBnUU,  Semiaion^  Tamn. 

The  other  officers  of  the  university  were  the  bedels,  scrutators,  and  taxorsw 
The  bedels  were  originally  two  in  number,  who  were  elected  by  grace  by  the 
concurrent  authority  of  the  regent  ■>  and  non -regents  in  their  respective 
houses.  The  first  was  called  the  bedel  of  theology  and  canon  law,  and  the 
other  of  arts,  from  their  attending  the  schools  of  those  faculties.  They 
were  required  to  be  in  the  almost  perpetual  attendance  upon  the  chancellor, 
proctors,  and  at  tlie  disputations  In  the  public  schools. 

The  two  scrutators  were  elected  by  the  non-regents  at  each  congregation, 
to  collect  the  votes  and  announce  the  decisions  of  their  house,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  by  the  two  proctors  In  the  house  of  regents* 
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The  two  taxors  were  regents  appointed  by  the  honse  of  regents,  who  were 
empowurod,  in  conjunction  with  two  burgcsse^  ( liegemen  >,  to  tiix  or  lix  tlie 
rent  of  the  Itostels  and  houses  occupied  by  students,  in  conformity  with  the 
lellcns  patent  of  Henry  III.    They  also  assisted  the  proctors  in  making  the 

aaaize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  markets. 

P.VPAL  SBCOONITION  A3  ▲  STUDIUM  OENERALE. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1318  that  Cambridge  rccelv'ed  from  Pope  John 
XXII.  a  formal  recogniUon  as  a  Sturttwn  OtnerSa  or  Univcr»U«i>^  wherciiy  Uie- 
masters  and  scholars  became  inve  ted  with  all  tlie  rights  belonging  to  such  a 
corporation.  Among  other  privileges  resulting  from  this  sanction,  doctors  of 
the  university,  before  restricted  to  their  own  schools,  obtained  the  right  of 
loctnring  throughout  Chri-^tendom ;  but  the  most  important  was  undoutitedly 
that  wkiteh  conferred  full  exemption  from  the  ecclesiastical  and  hpiritual' 
potrcr  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  of  the  arcbbi  hop  of  the  province-^- 
these  powers,  t-o  far  as  members  of  the  university  were  concerned,  being 
Te  ted  in  the  chancellor. 

EARLIEST   imiVEBSITT   INSTRUCTION. 

The  Instruction  which  originally  prevailed  in  Cambridge  could  only  have 
been  tliat  of  the  ordinary  grammar  school  of  a  later  period — the  preparatory 
school  almost  always  found  in  our  day  in  the  opening  of  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  which  preparatory  schools  do  not  observe.  The  Latin 
language,  or  *  grammar '  as  it  was  designated,  formed  the  basis  of  the  whole 
course:  Priscian,  Terence,  and  Boethius,  were  the  authors  commonly  read. 
There  were  probably  some  dozen  or  more  separate  schools,  each  presided 
over  by  a  master  of  grammar,  while  the  MagiaUr  Olomerim  represented  the 
snpreqie  authority.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  officer,  whose  character  and 
functions  so  long  baffled  the  researches  of  the  antiquarians,  that  we  have  an 
explanation  of  those  relations  to  Ely,  as  a  tradition  of  the  earliest  times, 
which  formed  the  precedent  for  that  ecclesiastical  ^interference  which  was 
terminated  by  the  Barnwell  Process.  The  existence  of  such  a  functionary 
and  of  the  grammar  schools,  prior  to  the  university,  enables  us  to  understand 
how,  in  the  time  of  Hugh  Balsham  an  exertion  of  the  episcopal  authority, 
like  that  which  has  already  come  under  our  notice,  became  necessary  in  order 
to  guard  against  collision  between  the  representatives  of  the  old  and  the  new 
order)  of  things — between  the  established  right)  of  the  Master  of  Glomery 
and  rights  like  those  which,  by  one  of  our  mo  t  ancient  statutes,  were 
Tested  in  the  regent  masters  in  the  exereise  of  their  authority  over  those 
students  enrolled  on  their  books.  If  we  picture  to  ourselves  some  few  hun- 
dred students,  of  all  ages  from  early  youth  to  complete  manhood,  mostly  of 
Tery  slender  means,  looking  forward  to  the  monastic  or  the  clerical  life  as 
their  future  avocation,  lodging  among  the  townsfolk,  and  receiving  such 
accommodation  as  inexperienced  poverty  might  be  likely  to  obtain  at  the 
hands  of  practised  extortioners,  resorting  for  instruction  to  one  large  build' 
hug,  the  grammar  schools,  or  sometimes  congregated  in  the  porches  of  their 
respeetive  mastero*  houses,  and  there  receiving  such  instruction  in  Latin  as  a 
reading  from  Terence,  Boethius,  or  Oroslus,  eked  out  by  the  more  elementary 
rules  from  Priscian  or  Donatus,  would  represent,— we  shall  probably  have 
grasped  the  main  features  of  a  Cambridge  course  at  the  period  when  Imcrius 
began  to  leeture  at  Bologna,  Vacarius  at  Oxford,  and  when  Peter  Lombard 
compiled  the  Sentences. 

Meagre  as  such  a  *  course*  may  appear,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  it  formed,  for  centuries,  nearly  the  sole  acquirement  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  our  university  students.  The  complete  trMum,  followed  by  the  yet 
more  formidable  qnadrivium^  was  far  beyond  both  the  ambition  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  ordinary  scholar.  His  aim  was  simply  to  qualify  himself  for 
ho^y  orders,  to  become  Sir  Smith  or  Sir  Brown,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere 
'hedge  priest,*  and  to  obtain  a  license  to  teach  the  Latin  tongue.    F.  r  this 
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the  degree  of  master  of  grammar  was  sufficient,  and  the  qoallflcations  for 
that  degree  were  slight : — to  have  studied  the  larger  Prlscian  in  the  original, 
to  have  responded  in  three  public  disputations  on  grammar,  to  have  given 
thirteen  lectures  on  Prlscian' s  Book  of  Constructions,  and  to  have  obtained 
from  three  masters  of  arts  ce  tificates  of  his  Mcaming,  ability,  knowledge, 
and  moral  cliaractcr,'  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  authorities.  His 
liccn  e  obtained,  he  might  either  be  appointed  by  one  of  the  colleges  to 
teach  in  the  grammar  school  frequently  attached  to  the  early  foundations ;  or 
he  might  become  principal  of  a  hostel  and  receive  pupils  in  grammar  on  Uis 
own  account ;  or  he  might,  as  a  secular  clergyman,  be  presented  tg  a  living  or 
the  mastership  of  a  grammar  school  at  a  distance  from  Uio  university. 

With  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  the  studies  of  the  trivium  and 
qttadrivnimy  or  In  other  words  the  discipline  of  an  arts  faculty,  were  probably 
introduced  at  Cambridge.  This  development  from  a  simpie  school  of  gram- 
mar into  a  stndiwn  ffetierale  was  not  marked,  it  Is  true,  by  the  same  ^clat  that 
waited  on  the  corresponding  movements  at  Bologna,  Paris,  or  even  Oxford, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  thenco  that  Cambridge  was  much  inferior 
either  in  numbers  or  organization.  The  early  reputation  of  those  scats  of 
learning  survives  almost  solely  in  connection  with  a  few  great  names,  and  the 
absence  of  any  teacher  of  eminence  like  Imerius,  Abelard,  or  Vacarius,  nt 
our  own  university,  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  that  no  accounts  of 
her  culture  in  the  twelfth  century  have  reached  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
influx  of  large  numbers  from  the  university  of  Paris,  which  we  have  already 
noted  as  taking  place  about  the  year  1220^  can  only  be  accounte<l  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  univereity  was  by  that  time  fairly  established. 

There  is  good  reason  however  for  f  npposing  that  originally  the  masters  and 
students  of  grammar  were  not  looked  upon  a)  occupying  an  essentially 
inferior  po  ition :  their  decline  in  estimation  wa?  probably  the  result  of  those 
new  additions  to  university  learning  which  have  occupied  our  attention  in 
preceding  chapters.  With  the  introduction  of  that  portion  of  the  Oi^anon 
which  was  known  as  the  Nowi  ArVy  logic,  the  second  branch  of  the  irivivm^ 
began  to  engross  a  much  larger  amount  of  the  student^s  Umo.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded the  Swnmvlce  of  Petrus  Ilispanus,  and  logic  was  crowned  in  the 
schools  as  the  mistress  of  arts,  the  science  of  sciences.  In  the  meantime 
the  stores  of  Latin  literature  had  been  but  slightly  augmented.  Discoveries 
like  those  with  which  Petrarch  was  stailling  the  learned  of  Italy,  failed  for  a 
long  time  to  awaken  any  interest  in  the  northern  universities.  The  splendid 
library  which  Duke  Humphrey  bequeathed  to  Oxford,  though  received  with 
profuse  expressions  of  gratitude,  was  valued  not  for  its  additions  to  the 
known  literature  of  antiquity,  but  for  its  richness  in  mediaeval  theolog}-. 
Hence  the  grammarian's  art  declined  relatively  in  value,  and  the  stndy  of 
logic  over-hadoVed  all  the  rest  With  the  sixteenth  century  the  balance  was 
readjusted ;  the  grammarian  along  with  the  rhetorician  claimed  equal  honors 
with  the  logician,  and  the  course  of  the  grammar  student  was  correspond- 
ingly extended.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  dlalectician^s  art  that  was  the  chief  object  of  the  scholar's 
reverence  and  ambition.  A  course  of  study,  moreover,  in  but  one  fubject 
and  occupying  but  three  years,  was  obviously  not  entitled  to  the  same  con  id- 
eratlon  as  a  teven  years*  course  extending  through  tlie  trivium  and  quad- 
riffum.  Tlius  the  masters  and  scholars  in  grammar  gradually  subsided  into 
acknowledged  inferiority  to  those  in  arts,  an  inferiority  which  is  formally 
recognized  in  the  statute  requiring  that  the  funeral  of  a  regent  master  of 
arts  or  of  a  scholar  in  that  faculty  shall  be  attended  by  the  chancellor  and 
the  regents,  and  at  the  same  time  expressly    declaring  that  masters  and 
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scholars  of  grammar  are  not  entitled  to  snch  an  honor.  The  grammarian 
indeed  in  those  days  was  nothing  more  than  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  -which  that  vocation  was  held  had  perhaps  reached  its  lowest  point. 
The  extended  sense  in  which  the  term  grammatieus  had  been  origiDally 
nnderstood,  and  in  which  it  was  again  before  very  long  to  be  employed,  did 
not  apply  to  the  master  of  a  grammar  school  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
taoght  only  schoolboys,  and  they  learned  only  the  elements.  It  was  sadly 
significant  moreover  of  the  character  of  his  vocation  that  every  inceptor  in 
grammar  received  a  *  palmer '  (ferule),  and  a  rod,  and  then  proceeded  to  flog 
a  boy  publicly  in  the  schools.  Hence  Erasmus  in  his  Encomium  Morice^  dear 
as  the  cause  of  Latin  learning  was  to  his  heart,  does  not  hesitate  to  satirize 
the  g^mnuu-ians  of  his  time  as  *■  a  race  of  all  men  the  most  miserable,  who 
grow  old  at  their  worlc  surrounded  by  herds  of  boys,  deafened  by  continual 
nproar,  and  poisoned  by  a  close,  foul  atmosphere ;  satisfied  however  so  long 
as  they  can  overawe  the  terrified  throng  by  the  terrors  of  their  look  and 
speech,  and,  while  they  cut  them  to  pieces  with  ferule,  birch,  and  thong, 
gratify  their  own  merciless  natures  at  pleasure.'  Similarly,  in  a  letter  written 
somewhat  later,  he  tells  us  what  difficulty  he  encountered  when  he  sought  to 
find  at  Cambridge  a  second  master  for  Colet's  newly  founded  school  at  St 
PauPs,  and  how  a  college  don,  whom  he  consulted  on  the  subject,  sneeringly 
rejoined—*  Who  would  put  up  with  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster  who  could  get 
his  living  in  any  other  way?  * 

(hurm  rf  Study  for  cm  ArU  S'.udeni, 
As  the  university  gathered  its  members  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
many  of  the  students  came  from  districts  a  week's  Journey  remote,  it  was 
customary  for  parents  to  entrust  their  sons  to  the  care  of  a  *  f etcher,*  who 
after  maldng  a  preliminary  tour  in  order  to  form  his  party,  which  often  num- 
bered upwards  of  twenty,  proceeded  by  the  most  direct  route  to  Cambridge. 
On  his  arrival  two  courses  were  open  to  the  youthful  freshman :— he  might 
either  attach  himself  to  one  of  the  religious  foundations,  in  which  case  his 
career  for  life  might  be  looked  upon  as  practically  decided ;  or  he  might  enter 
himself  under  a  resident  master,  as  intending  to  take  holy  orders,  or  pcrliaps, 
though  such  instances  were  probably  confined  to  the  nobility,  as  a  simple 
layman.  In  no  case  however  was  he  permitted  to  remain  in  residence  except 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  superior.  Unless  it  was  the  design  of  his  parents 
that  he  should  follow  the  religious  life,  he  would  probably  before  setting  out 
have  been  fully  warned  against  the  allurements  of  all  Franciscans  and  Do- 
minicans, until  a  friar  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  kind  of  ogre,  and 
he  would  hasten  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  master.  The  disparity  of  age  between  master  and  pupil  was 
generally  less  than  at  the  present  day :  the  former  would  often  not  be  more 
than  twenty-one,  the  latter  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen ;  consequently 
their  relations  were  of  much  less  formal  character,  and  the  selection,  so  far  as 
the  scholar  was  concerned,  a  more  important  matter.  A  scholar  from  the 
south  chose  a  master  from  the  same  latitude ;  if  ho  could  succeed  in  meeting 
with  one  from  the  same  county  he  considered  himself  yet  more  fortunate ;  if 
aspiring  to  become  a  canonist  or  a  civilian  he  would  naturally  seek  for  a 
master  also  engaged  upon  such  studies.  The  master  in  turn  was  expected  to 
interest  himself  in  his  pupil ;  no  scholar  was  to  be  rudely  repulsed  on  the 
score  of  poverty ;  if  unable  to  pay  for  both  lodging  and  tuition  he  often 
rendered  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  very  humble  services ;  bar  waited  at 
table,  went  on  errands,  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  authority  of  the  Pseudo- 
Boethins,  was  often  rewarded  by  his  mastei's  left-off  garments.  The  aids 
held  out  by  the  university  wore  then  but  few.    There  were  some  nine  or  ten 
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poorly  endowed  foundaUons,  one  or  two  university  exhibitions,  and  finally 
the  university  chest,  from  which,  as  a  la  t  resource,  the  hard-pinched  student 
might  borrow  if  he  had  aught  to  pledge.  The  hostel  where  he  resided  pro- 
tected him  from  positive  extortion,  but  he  was  still  under  the  necessity  of 
making  certain  payments  towards  the  expenses.  The  wealthier  class  appear 
to  have  been  under  no  pecuniary  obligations  whatever.  When  therefore  a 
scholar* s  funds  entirely  failed  him,  and  his  SctUences  or  liLs  Summvlce^  his 
Venetian  cutlery,  and  his  winter  cloak  had  all  found  their  way  into  the 
proctor^s  hands  as  security  for  moneys  advanced,  he  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  other  means.  His  academic  life  was  far  from  being  considered  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  manual  labor.  It  has  been  conjectured,  by  a  high 
authority,  that  the  long  vacation  was  originally  designed  to  allow  q|  members 
of  the  universities  assisting  in  the  then  all-important  operation  of  the  ingath- 
ering of  the  harvest.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  there  was  a  far  more 
popular  method  of  replenishing  an  empty  purse,  a  method  which  the  examx^le 
of  the  Mendicants  had  rendered  all  but  universal,  and  this  was  no  other  than 
begging  on  the  public  highways.  Among  the  vices  of  that  rude  age  parsi- 
mo  y  was  rarely  one,  the  exercise  of  charity  being  in  fact  regarded  as  a 
religious  duty.  Universal  begging  implies  universal  giving.  And  so  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  the  wealthy  merchant,  Journeying  between  Lon- 
don and  Norwich,  or  the  well-beneficed  ecclesiastic  or  prior  of  a  great  house 
on  his  way  to  some  monastery  in  the  fen  country,  would  be  accosted  by  some 
solitary  youth  with  a  more  intelligent  countenance  and  more  educated  accent 
than  ordinary,  and  be  plaintively  solicited  either  in  English  or  in  Latin,  as 
might  best  suit  the  case,  for  the  love  of  Our  Lady  to  assist  a  distressed 
votary  of  learning.  In  the  course  of  time  this  easy  method  of  replenishing 
an  empty  purse  was  found  to  have  become  far  too  popular  among  university 
students,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  to  enact  that  no  scholar  ^hou1d  beg 
in  the  highways  until  the  chancellor  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  merits  of 
each  individual  case  and  granted  a  certificate  for  the  purpose.  It  would 
appear  from  the  phraseology  of  the  statutes  that  a  scholar  always  wore  a  dis- 
tinctive dress,  though  it  is  uncertain  in  what  this  consisted.  It  was  probably 
both  an  unpretending  and  inexpensive  article  of  attire,  but  however  unpre- 
tending it  is  amusing  to  note  that  it  was  much  more  frequently  falsely  as- 
sumed than  unlawfully  laid  aside.  In  like  manner  ambitious  sophlsters, 
disguised  in  bachelors*  capes,  would  endeavor  to  gain  credit  for  a  perfected 
acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  the  trivinm ;  while  bachelors,  in  their 
turn,  at  both  universities  drew  down  upon  themselves  fulminations  against 
the  *  audacity'  of  those  of  their  number  who  should  dare  to  parade  !n 
masters*  hoods.  In  other  respects  the  dress  of  the  undergraduate  was  Ic  t 
very  much  to  his  own  discretion  and  resources,  until  what  seemed  excess  of 
costliness  and  extravagance,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  generation  that  delighted 
in  fantastic  costume,  called  forth  a  prohibition  like  that  of  Archbishop 
Stratford. 

BACHELORSHIP  OF  ARTft— THE  80PHISTBR. 

The  probability  is  that  originally  bachelorship  did  not  imply  admit^h^t  to  a 
degree^  but  simply  the  termination  of  the  state  of  pupildom :  the  idea  Involved 
in  the  term  being,  that  though  no  longer  a  schoolboy,  he  was  sti'l  not  of 
BufiQcient  r-tanding  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  others.  It  is  probable 
that  as  soon  as  a  student  began  to  hear  lectures  on  logic,  he  was  encouraged 
to  attend  the  schools  to  be  present  at  the  disputations,  but  it  was  not  until 
he  had  completed  his  course  of  study  in  this  branch  tliat  he  was  entitled  to 
take  part  in  these  trials  of  skill  and  became  known  as  a  *  general  sophister.* 
After  he  had  ftttained  to  this  statu-s  ho  was  permitted  to  present  him  elf  as  a 
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public  dUpntant,  and  at  least  two  ^responBlons'  and  *  opponencies,'  the 
defensive  and  offensiye  x>ftrt8  in  the  discussion  of  a  qtu»4io^  appear  to  have 
been  obligatory,  whi  e  those  who  showed  an  aptitude  for  such  contests  were 
selected  to  attend  upon  the  determtinen,  or  incepting  bachelors  of  arts,  as 
their  assessors  in  more  ardent  disputes.  When  the  students  fourth  year  of 
study  was  completed,  it  devolved  on  certain  masters  of  arts  appointed  by  the 
university  to  malfo  inquiiy  with  respect  to  his  age,  academical  status,  and 
private  character.  If  they  were  satisfied  on  these  points,  he  was  permitted  to 
proceed  with  the  examination  which  he  must  pass  before  he  could  present 
himself  as  a  queBtionisif  ad  tupondendum  quastioni.  This  ordeal  toolc  place  in 
the  arts  schools,  where  he  was  examined  by  the  proctors,  ^  posers,*  and 
regent  masters  of  arts:  as  a  test  of  proficiency  it  appears  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  present  final  examination  for  the  ordinary  degree  or  for 
honors,  and  when  it  had  been  passed  the  candidate  received,  either  from  the 
authorities  of  his  college  or  the  master  of  his  hostel,  a  wpplie*tt  to  the 
chancellor  and  the  Senate.  This  tupplieat  having  been  favorably  entertained, 
he  was  allowed  to  present  himself  as  a  questionist  Of  this  ceremony,  which 
was  probably  little  more  than  a  matter  of  form,  we  have  an  amusing  account 
in  Slokyt^  Book,  a  volume  compiled  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  Fellow  of 
King*s  College  who  had  filled  for  many  years  the  ofllce  of  esquire  bedel, 
and  that  of  registrary  of  the  university. 

The  QuetUoHisL 

On  the  appointed  day  one  of  the  bedels  made  his  ap];>earance  in  the  court 
of  the  college  or  hostel,  shortly  before  nine  o'cloclc,  crying,  *•  AfUnuiy  alloun^  goe, 
Misters,  goe,*  having  assembled  masters,  bachelors,  scholars,  and  questionists, 
and  marshalled  them  in  due  order,  proceeded  to  conduct  them  to  the  arts 
schools.  As  they  entered,  one  of  the  bedels  cried,  Kodra  maUr,  bona  noea,  bona 
ftOM,  and  the  father  of  the  collie  took  his  seat  in  the  responsions*  chair,  *  his 
children  standing  over  against  him  In  order.'  Then  the  bedel,  turning  to  the 
father,  said,  RrwrendB  pater,  lieHfU  tOfi  inetpin^  md&re,  et  eooperiiri  H  p^aeeL 
Then  the  father  proceeded  to  propound  his  questions  to  each  of  his  children 
In  order,  and  when  they  had  been  duly  answered  he  summed  up  his  conclu- 
sions. This  questioning  again  was  probably  purely  formal  in  its  character, 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  unparental  in  the  extreme  if  he  re- 
plied to  any  of  his  children  and  involved  a  feeble  questionist  in  argnraent, 
it  being  expressly  provided  that  if  he  thus  unduly  lengthened  the  proceedings 
the  bedel  might  '  knock  him  out,*  an  operation  which  consisted  in  hammer- 
ing at  the  school  doors  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  voices  of  the  dis- 
putants inaudible.  When  each  questionist  had  responded  the  procession  was 
again  formed,  as  before,  and  the  bedel  escorted  them  bf|ck  to  their  college. 
DeUrmiauUUmr-'SUmding  in  QHodrageHma, 

The  above  ceremony  of  Questionist  was  always  held  a  few  days  before  Ash- 
Wednesday  :  on  Its  completion  the  questionist  became  an  Incepting  bachelor, 
and  from  being  required  re^ponden  ad  qutBdionimy  was  now  called  upon 
daUrmitiare  quaxtioftem,  that  is,  to  prettMe  over  disputations  similar  to  those  in 
which  he  had  previously  played  the  part  of  opponent  or  respondent— in  the 
language  of  Dean  Peacock,  '  to  review  the  whole  question  disputed,  notice 
the  imiierfections  or  fallacies  in  the  arguments  advanced,  and  finally  pro- 
noance  liis  decisions  or  disffrmlnafaoit,  nehcfatdieo  more.*  Ashe  was  required 
to  appear  in  this  capacity  throughout  the  whole  of  Lent,  he  was  said  rtart  in 
guadrageBima,  and  elan*  in  quadragettima  was  the  academical  designation  of  an 
Incepting  bachelor  of  arts:  as  however  the  minimum  number  of  days  on 
which  he  was  required  to  determine  was  never  less  than  nine,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  such  arduous  duties  for  so  lengthened  a  period  might  prove  too 
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eeriout  a  demand  on  the  resources  or  courage  of  some  yonthfnl  bachelors, 
the  determiner  was  allowed,  if  he  demanded  snch  permission,  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  another  bachelor  and  to  determine  by  proxy.  We  find  accord- 
ingly a  statute  which  relates  to  those  dUerminingfar  othen^  whereby  it  is  re- 
quired that  those  bachelors  whose  services  were  thus  called  into  reqnest 
should  always  be  at  least  a  year's  standing  senior  to  those  whom  they  repre- 
sented. But  while  the  timid  or  incompetent  shunned  the  lengthened  ordeal, 
the  aspirant  for  distinction  haUed  the  ceremony  of  determination  as  the  grand 
opportunity  for  a  display  of  his  powers.  In  the  faculty  of  arts  a  scholar  was 
ttvt  logieus  ead  ntiUKt,  and  every  effort  was  made  on  these  occasions  to  produce 
an  impression  of  superior  skilL  A  numerous  audience  was  looked  upon  as 
essential.  Friends  were  solicited  to  be  present,  and  these  in  turn  brought 
their  own  acquaintance:  indiscreet  partiaftns  would  even  appear  to  have- 
sometimes  placed  themselves  near  the  entrance  and  pounced  upon  passers-by 
and  dragged  them  within  the  building,  in  order  that  they  might  lend  addi- 
tional dignity  to  the  proceedings  by  .their  involuntary  presenca  One  of  the 
Oxford  statutes  is  an  express  edict  against  this  latter  practice. 
ThB  Jnoqftor^lhe  OrmU  Ooimm0Memtnt--Th»  AH, 
Before  the  bachelor  could  become  a  master  of  arts,  he  must  pass  through 
another  and  yet  more  formidable  ordeal,  he  must  commmce^  On  notifying  his 
wish  to  this  effect  to  the  authorities,  either  personally  or  through  the  regent 
by  whom  he  was  officially  represented,  he  was  required  to  answer  Uiree  ques- 
tions,—/Sm&  9140,— In  qm  loco  avt ««,— ^110  Umport  ant  quando^—kteipertlt.  The 
day  selected  was,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  day  of  the  Great  Com* 
mencement,  the  second  of  July,  and  as  this  was  the  chief  academical 
ceremony  of  the  year,  it  was  held  not  in  the  arts  schools,  but  in  the  church 
of  Great  St  Mary.  It  would  appear  that  on  th6  preceding  day  other  exer- 
cises took  place  in  tiie  arts  schools,  which  from  their  immediately  preceding 
the  day  of  inception  were  known  as  the  VespericB,  But  the  crowning  day  was 
undoubtedly  that  of  inception.  As  the  disputations  were  preceded  by  the 
celebration  of  the.  mass,  the  assembly  was  convened  at  the  early  hour  of 
seven,  when  the  sacred  edifice  became  thronged  by  doctors  of  the  different 
faculties,  masters  regent  and  non-regent,  and  spectators  of  every  grade. 
When  the  exercises  began,  the  incepting  master,  with  the  regent  master  of 
arts  who  acted  as  his  father,  took  up  his' position  at  an  appointed  place  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  church.  The  father  then  placed  the  cap  (piZ^Km), 
the  sign  of  the  magisterial  dignity,  on  the  inceptor*s  head,  who  would  then 
proceed  to  read  aloud  a  passage  from  Aristotle.  From  this  passage  he  would 
previously  have  selected  and  submitted  to  the  chancellor's  approval  two 
affirmations  of  questions,  which  he  proposed  formally  to  defend  in  logical 
dispute  against  all  comers.  It  devolved  first  of  all  on  the  youngest  regent, 
his  senior  by  one  year,  who  was  known  from  his  part  on  these  occasions  as 
the  prflRwriMrfw,  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  The  inceptor,  if  placing  a  modest 
estimate  on  his  own  powers,  would  probably  have  selected  Fome  easily  de- 
fended thesis,  and  the  pravanoaJtor  would  find  all  his  dialectical  skill  called 
into  request  by  the  attempt  to  turn  an  almost  pnassailab'e  position.  He  was 
however  indemnified  to  some-  extent  by  the  license  which  he  received  on 
these  occasions  to  hidulge  in  a  prefatory  oration,  wherein  he  was  permitted 
to  satirize  with  satumalian  freedom  the  leading  characters  in  the  university 
or  more  prominent  transactions  of  the  preceding  academical  year.  When 
this  often  dreaded  performance  was  over,  and  he  had  fairly  tested  tiie  de- 
fensive powers  of  the  inceptor,  the  proctor  raid  S>iffl4iU^  and  the  place  of  the 
regent  was  forthwith  filled  by  the  youngest  non-regent  On  the  latter  it 
devolved  to  sustain  and  carry  out  the  attack  of  his  predecessor,  and  when 
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be,  in  his  tarn,  bad  snfflclcntly  tasked  the  ingcnuit}'  of  the  candidate,  the 
youngest  doctor  of  divinity  stepped  forward  and  summed  up  the  conclusions. 
Other  formalities  of  admission  foilowed,  until  at  la<>t  the  Ineeptor  was  saluted 
by  the  bedel  as  Noder  mago^te  ,  who  at  the  same  time  pronounced  his  name; 
be  then  retired  from  the  arena,  and  the  next  incepting  master  stepped  into 
his  place. 

JSxpenfes  and  Ditta-paVon  of  the  Ceremotty. 

It  has  at  all  times  been  a  distinctly  avowed  article  of  faith  with  a  majority 
of  university  students  that  the  depression  of  spirits  incident  upon  evere 
mental  exertion  should  be  relieved  by  occasional  if  not  frequent  festivities, 
and  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  even  in  those  days  of  professed  asceticism,  were  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  different  stages  of  academic  progress  natu!*ally 
suggested  themselves  a^  fitting  opportunities  for  such  relaxations,  the  main 
dispute  between  the  authorities  and  the  students  being  ax)parent1y  simply  a 
question  of  degree.  Thus  even  the  youthful  sophistcr,  at  tlic  time  of  his 
respon-ions,  indulged  in  an  expenditure  which  the  chancellor  at  Oxford 
found  it  necessary  to  limit  to  sixteenpence ;  bachelors,  stanten  ,h  quadrage^inm^ 
scandalized  the  university  by  bacchanalian  gatherings  even  in  Hhe  holy 
season  of  Lent,*  until  they  were  forbidden  from  holding  any  such  cclcbra 
tioDfl  whatever;  while  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  the  papal  authorit} 
was  invoked  to  prevent  inceptors  expending  more  than  trUi  tniflia  Turmutuiwii 
a  sum  which  as  thu>  expressed  in  the  silver  coinage  of  Tours  equalled  no  less 
than  £41  ISt.  4kf.,  English  money  of  the  period,  or  some  five  hundred  pounds 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  average 
exx>enditure  of  incepting  masters  of  arts  made  any  approach  to  a  sum  of 
this  magnitude,  but  in  all  cases  the  expense  was  considerable. 
Incepting  for  Ofhera. 

Pxcsents  of  gowns  and  gloves  to  the  different  officers  of  the  university. 
together  with  their  entertainment  at  a  banquet,  along  with  the  regents  fov 
the  Ume  being  and  the  inceptor*s  personal  fricnd<>,  must  at  ail  times  have 
ioYolved  a  formidable  outlay,  and  enables  us  to  understand  how  it  is  that  we 
find  the  wealthier  inceptors  sometimes  inrepting  for  othert^  a  phrase  which 
prol>ably  implies  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  ceremony  and  therewith  ob- 
taining increased  opportunities  for  the  display  of  their  dialectical  skill  in  the 
public  exercises. 

Jfegent  Mof^ter  of  Art* — Lectures, 

When  the  year  of  his  inception  was  completed  the  master  of  arts  was 
required,  if  called  upon,  to  give  an  ordinary  lecture  in  the  arts  schools,  for 
CMC  y*ar  at  UoMt :  while  thus  officiating  he  was  known  as  a  regent  master 
of  arts. 

Such  then  were  the  snccesslYe  stages  that  marked  the  proq^rcs^  of  the 
art«  studen^ : — that  of  the  sophister,  or  disputant  in  the  schools,— of  the 
bachelor  of  arts,  eligible  in  turn  to  give  subsidiary  or  cursory  lectures,— of 
the  incepting  master  of  arts  who  had  received  his  license  to  teach  in  any 
university  in  Europe,— and  of  the  regent  master  of  arts  who  lectured  for  a 
definite  term  as  the  instructor  appointed  by  the  university. 
Ontmr  and  Cur§otie  Lecturing. 

The  bachelor,  after  the  completion  of  his  year  of  determination,  was,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  lecturer :  as  however  ho 
discharged  this  office  while  his  own  row^a*  ff  study  was  still  incomplete,  ho 
was  himself  known  as  a  curaifr  and  was  said  to  lecture  mnntris  ;  we  must  bo 
careful  not  to  confound  these  lecturer  with  the  ordinary  lectures  given  by 
ma  iers  of  arts  The  staple  instruction  provided  by  the  university  for  arts 
students  was  given  by  the  regents :  and  as  the  funds  of  the  university  were 
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not  sufficient  to  provide  this  inttractlon  gratis,  while  the  majority  of  the 
students  could  afford  to  pay  but  a  trifling  fee,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make 
it  binding  on  every  master  of  arts  to  lecture  in  his  turn,  if  so  required — ^the 
fees  paid  by  the  scholars  to  the  bedels  constituting  his  sole  remuneration. 
,  The  lectures  thus  given  took  precedence  of  all  others.  They  were  given  at 
stated  hours,  from  nine  to  twelve,  during  which  time  no  cursory  or  extraor- 
dinary lecturer  was  permitted  to  assemble  an  audience.  They  commenced  and 
terminated  on  specified  days,  and  were  probably  entirely  traditional  in  their 
conception  and  treatment  of  the  subject  It  would  frequently  happen  that 
overflowing  numbers,  or  the  necessity  of  completing  a  prescribed  course 
within  the  term,  rendered  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  coadjutor, 
who  was  called  the  lecturer's  *  extraordinary '  and  was  said  to  lecture 
extraardinarie.  If  thi^  coadjutor  were  a  bachelor,  as  was  generally  the  case, 
ho  would  be  described  as  lecturing  eurtorie  as  vraM  ^&  eztraordinarie ;  but  in 
course  of  time  the  term  cttrtorie  began  to  be  applied  to  all  extra  lectures,  and 
hence  even  masters  of  arts  arc  occasionally  spoken  of  as  lecturing  curaotv'^ 
that  is  to  say,  giving  that  supplementary  assistance  which  usually  devolved 
on  the  bachelors. 

MdhodB  qf  Iiutntetion^Thg  AncUyticmt, 

If  we  now  turn  to  consider  the  method  employed  by  the  lecturers,  we  shall 
readily  understand  that  at  a  time  when  students  rarely  possessed  a  copy  of 
the  text  of  the  author  under  discussion — ^the  Sentences  and  the  Surtimu'a 
being  probably  the  only  frequent  exceptions — ^their  first  acquaintance  with 
the  author  was  generally  made  in  the  lecture-room,  and  the  whole  method  of 
the  lecturer  must  have  differed  widely  from  that  of  modem  times.  The 
method  pursued  appears  to  have  been  of  two  kinds,  of  which  Aquinas^s 
Commentary  on  Aristotle  and  the  QuatUionea  of  Buridanus  on  the  Ethics  may 
be  taken  as  fair  specimens.  In  the  employment  of  the  former  the  plan  pur- 
sued was  purely  traditional  and  never  varied.  The  lecturer  commenced  by 
discussing  a  few  general  questions  having  reference  to  the  treatise  which  he 
was  calledf  upon  to  explain,  and  in  the  customary  Aristotelian  fashion  treated 
of  its  material,  formal,  final,  and  efficient  cause  He  pointed  out  the  prin- 
cipal divisions ;  took  the  first  division  and  subdivided  it;  divided  again  the 
subdivision  and  repeated  the  process  until  he  had  subdivided  down  to  tlic 
first  chapter.  lie  then  again  divided  until  he  had  reached  a  subdivision 
which  included  only  a  single  sentence  or  complete  idea.  He  finally  took  lliis 
sentence  ar:d  expressed  it  in  other  terms  which  might  serve  to  make  tlic  con- 
ception more  clear.  He  never  pa  sed  from  one  part  of  the  work  to  another, 
from  one  chapter  to  another,  or  even  from  one  sentence  to  another,  without 
a  minute  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  which  each  division,  chapter,  or  sentence 
was  placed  after  that  by  which  it  was  immediately  preceded ;  while,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  painful  toil,  he  would  sometimes  be  found  hanging  pain- 
fully over  a  single  letter  or  mark  of  punctuation.  This  minuteness,  es- 
pecially in  lectures  on  the  civil  law,  was  deemed  the  quintessence  of  criticism. 
To  call  in  question  the  dicta  of  the  author  himself,  whether  Aristotle, 
Augustine,  or  Justinian,  never  entered  the  thoughts  of  either  lecturer  or 
audience.  There  were  no  rash  emendations  of  a  corrupt  text  to  be  demol- 
ished, no  theories  of  philosophy  or  history  to  be  subjected  to  a  merciless 
dissection;  in  the  pages  over  which  the  lecturer  prosed  was  contained  all 
that  he  or  any  one  else  knew  about  the  subject,  perhaps  even  all  that  it  waa 
deemed  pos  ible  to  know. 

The  Dlahettcal  Method. 

The  second  method,  and  probably  by  far  the  more  popular  one,  was  de- 
signed to  assist  the  student  in  the  practice  of  casting  the  thought  of  the 
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aothor  Into  a  form  that  might  serve  as  subject  matter  foi*  tlie  alt-pre- 
Tailing  logic.  Whenever  a  passage  presented  itself  that  admitted  of  a 
twofold  interpretation,  the  one  or  other  interpretation  was  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  qucniio^  and  then  discussed  pro  and  c^n,  the  arguments  on  cither 
side  being  drawn  up  in  the  usual  array.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  at  lectures 
of  this  Ikind  that  the  instruction  often  assumed  a  catechetical  form — one  of 
the  statutes  expressly  requiring  that  students  should  be  ready  with  their 
answers  to  any  questions  that  might  be  put,  *  according  to  the  method  of 
quesUonlQg  used  by  the  masters,  if  the  mode  of  lecturing  used  in  that 
foculty  required  questions  and  answers.'  Finally  the  lecturer  brought  forward 
his  own  interpretation  and  defended  it  against  every  objection  to  which  it 
might  appear  liable :  each  solution  being  formulated  in  the  ordinary 
syllogistic  fashion,  and  the  student  being  thus  furnished  with  a  stoclc  of 
qwMMontt  and  arguments  requisite  for  enabling  him  to  undertalio  his  part  as 
a  disputant  in  the  schools.  Hence  the  second  stage  of  the  trlvium  not  only 
absorbed  an  excessive  amount  of  attention  but  It  overwhelmed  and  molded 
the  whole  course  of  study.  It  was  the  science  which,  as  the  student's 
SummuffB  assured  him,  held  the  key  to  all  the  others, — ad  omnium  meihodorum 
prinelpia  viam  habew.  Even  the  study  of  grammar  was  subjected  to  the  same 
process.  Priscian  and  Donatus  were  cast  into  the  form  of  qicvftUmes^ 
wherein  the  grammar  student  was  required  to  exhibit  something  of  dialectical 
skill  It  was  undoubtedly  from  the  prevalence  of  this  method  of  treatment 
that  disputation  became  that  besetting  vice  of  the  age  which  the  opponents 
of  the  scholastic  culture  so  severely  satirized.  *They  dispute,'  said  Vives,  in 
his  celebrated  treatise,  De  CorruptU  Artitnts^  *•  before  dinner,  at  dinner,  and 
after  dinner;  In  public  and  in  private,  at  all  places  and  at  all  times.' 
Ths  Non-BegtnJt, 

When  the  student  in  arts  had  incepted  and  delivered  hi3  lectures  as  regent, 
his  duties  were  at  an  end.  He  had  received  in  his  degree  a  diploma  which 
entitled  him  to  give  instruction  on  any  of  the  «ubjects  of  the  trivium  and 
quadrinium  in  any  university  in  Europe.  He  had  also  discharged  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  university  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  was  henccfortli 
known,  if  he  continued  to  reside,  as  a  non-regent  If  he  loft  its  pre- 
cincts he  was  certain  to  be  regarded  as  a  marvel  of  learning,  and  he  might 
probably  rely  on  obtaining  employment  as  a  teacher  and  eai*ning  a  modest 
though  somewhat  precarious  income.  He  formed  one  of  that  class  so  felicit- 
ously delineated  in  Chaucer's  *poor  clerke,*  and,  dark  and  enigmatic  as  were 
many  of  the  pages  of  his  Latin  Aristotle,  ho  valued  his  capacity  to  expound 
the  rest  and  was  valued  for  it.  But  as  In  every  age  with  tlie  majority  of 
students,  learning  was  seldom  valned  in  those  days  as  an  ultimate  good,  but 
for  its  reproductive  capacity,  and  viewed  in  this  light  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  had  but  a  moderate  value.  .  The  ambitious  scholar,  intent  upon  worldly 
and  professional  success,  directed  his  efforts  to  theology  or  to  the  civil  or 
canon  law. 

Sfquirementn  for  Ikgrtfs  in  Theology, 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  In  these  times  de- 
serve to  be  contrasted  with  those  until  lately  in  force.  It  was  necessary  (1) 
that  the  candidate  should  have  ^een  a  regent  in  arts,  i.  e.  he  must  have  acted 
as  an  instructor  in  the  ordinary  course  of  secular  learning ;  (2)  that  he  should 
have  attended  lectures  for  at  least  ten  years  in  the  university ;  (8)  that  he 
should  have  heard  lectures  on  the  Bible  for  two  years;  (4)  that  during  his 
career  he  should  have  lectured  cursorily  on  some  book  of  the  canonical 
scriptures  for  at  least  ten  days  in  each  term  of  the  academical  year :  (5)  that 
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he  shoald  have  lectured  on  the  "whole  of  the  Sentences ;  (6)  that  he  shonld, 
subsequcntlj  to  his  lectures,  hare  preached  publicly  od  dervm^  and  also  hare 
responded  and  opposed  In  all  the  schools  of  his  faculty.  It  was  properly  the 
function  of  a  doctor  to  delivery  the  ordinary  lecture  In  this  course,  but  the 
duty  would  appear  to  have  often  devolved  upon  the  bachelors,  and  thus, 
though  still  pursuing  their  own  course  of  study  for  the  doctorial  decree,  they 
were  known  as  biUki  ordifutrii  or  simply  as  bibliei ;  those  of  them  who  deliv- 
ered tlie  cursory  lectures  were  known  as  hih  id  curtont  or  simply  rurfores;' 
and  those  who  lectured  on  the  Sentences  were  known  as  the  8e>itcnl<arii, 
Cburatt  in  Canon  and  Civil  Law. 

The  courses  for  the  doctorial  degree  in  civil  and  canon  law  were  equally 
laborious.  In  the  former  it  was  not  imperative  that  the  candidate  shonld 
have  been  a  regent  in  arts,  but  failing  this  qualification  he  was  required  to 
have  heard  lectures  on  the  civil  law  for  ten  instead  of  eight  years ;  he  must 
have  heard  the  Dlgestwn  Vetm  twice,  the  DigeUum  ybvum  and  the  L'ft^rtialum 
once.  He  must  also  have  lectured  on  the  InfoHiatvm  and  on  the  Institutes, 
must  hlmselC  be  the  possessor  of  the  two  Digests  and  be  able  to  shew  that  he 
held  in  his  custody,  either  borrowed  or  his  own  property,  all  the  other  text- 
books of  the  course.  In  the  course  for  the  canon  law  the  candidate  was  re- 
quired to  have  heard  lectures  on  tlie  civil  law  for  three  years  and  on  the 
Decretals  for  another  three  years ;  he  must  have  attended  cursory  lectures  on 
the  Bible  for  at  least  two  years ;  must  himself  have  lectured  ewnorie  on  one 
of  four  treatises  and  on  some  one  book  of  the  Decretals.  In  both  branches 
it  was  also  obligatory  that  the  candidate  should  have  kept  or  have  been 
ready  to  keep  all  the  required  oppositions  and  responsions.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that,  with  the  fourteenth  century,  the  labors  of  the  canonist)  had  been 
seriously  augmented  by  the  appearance  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Decretals 
under  the  auspices  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  by  that  of  the  Clementines; 
IjoUard  writers  indeed  are  to  be  found  asserting  that  the  demands  thus  made 
upon  the  time  of  the  canonist  (demands  which  he  dared  not  dlsrei^rd,  fo  -  the 
papal  anathema  hung  over  all  those  who  should  neglect  their  ctudyj  was  one 
of  the  chief  cau  es  of  that  neglect  of  the  scriptures  which  forms  so  marked 
a  feature  in  the  theology  of  this  period. 

CouTBen  in  Medicine. 

Medicine  did  not  obtain  a  very  high  position  in  the  Schools  of  Oxford,  It 
l3  so  pre-eminently  a  practical  study,  any  high  degree  of  skill  depends  so 
much  on  the  condition  of  each  patient  and  his  local  surroundings,  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  body  was  so  superficial,  and  the  range  of  the 
materia  medica  so  limited  and  so  fanciful,  and  in  the  absence  of  hospitals  for 
actual  observation  or  practice,  that  It  was  not  possible  to  make  It  as  a  sub- 
ject of  dialectic  disputation.  It  was  however  recognized  In  the  statutes, 
and  Mulligan  cites  the  provision  respecting  inception  for  a  degree.  *  The  can- 
didates must  already  have  become  Ma  ter  in  Arts,  and  have  followed  his 
medical  study  in  some  university  for  five  years.  He  must  have  read 
Jo?ianneiit*^  P/iUare'w^  Tf^eophi^e^  Isaac  on  fevers.  He  must  also  have  read 
Tegnnn  G  rf  ntcA— the  book  of  symptom  ,  the  book  of  aphorisms,  the  book 
of  acute  diseases — and  some  treatise  on  the  theory  and  practice.  He  must 
also  have  opposed  and  responded  in  the  schoc>ls  of  his  faculty,  and  have  had 
two  years  practice.* 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  highest  form  of  culture  aimed  at  In  the 
Cambridge  of  those  days.  Throughout  the  whole  course  the  maxim  dUve 
doeendo  was  regularly  enforced,  and  the  honored  title  of  doctor  was  conferred 
only  on  thos6  who  had  discharged  the  function  of  a  teacher. 
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7Wpo9 — Prevaricator — Ttrrae  IKUus. 
[Wordsworth  in  his  Stvdeni  Life,  or  VkitervUy  Society^  giveft  the  following 
acoonnt  by  Mr,  Stokys,  Esquire  Bedel,  tod  Re^traiy  of  the  University,  1558- 
1591,  of  the  regular  performances  at  Commencement,  taken  by  him  firom  Dean 
Peacock's  (Htservat^M  on,  tJu  StatttUa.l 

CERBH0NTE8  OF  BACHBLOBS'  COMMENOEHKKT. 
^Th4  order  of  iJu  QutsUonidt,  In  primis,  the  Quostionists  shall  gyve  the  Be- 
dels wamyngo  upon  the  Le  [Lq.  UffibUiB]  Daye,  that  they  may  prodayme  before 
thordynarie  Benders  [the  4  Barnaby  Lecturers  on  Terence,  Logic,  Philosophy, 
and  Mathematics,  chosen  on  the  11th  of  Juno,  the  Feast  of  S.  Barnabas.  Ordin- 
arf  Lectures  included  comments  of  the  reader ;  OurBorp  Lectures  consisted  in 
simply  reading  the  text  of  the  author  with  the  common  glosses,]  in  the  common 
Schoolcs  thontrynge  of  thdr  Questions  at  the  accustomed  Hower,  which  is  at  ix 
of  the  Clocke  [this  was  the  entering  of  JPriorunu,  or  answering  questions 
{rttpondendum  qudettioni)  out  of  Aristotle's  prior  Analytics]  at  which  tyme  the 
Bedells,  or  one  of  them  shall  go  to  the  CoUedge,  Howse,  Hall  or  Hostell,  where 
the  sard  Questionists  be,  and  at  their  entryng  into  the  sayed  Howse,  &c.,  shall 
call  and  gyve  Warnings  in  the  middest  of  the  Courto,  with  thees  words,  Alont, 
Alon$y  go€  Mrs,  goe^  go* ;  and  then  to  toll,  or  cause  to  be  tolled  the  Bell  of  the 
Howse  to  guthcr  the  Messrs.  Bachllers,  Schoolers  and  Questionists  together,  and 
all  the  companyc  in  their  Habitts  and  Hoodds  being  assembled,  the  Bedells  shall 
goe  before  the  Junior  Qnestioniste,  and  so  all  the  Best  in  their  order  shall  folowe 
bareheadded,  and  then  the  Father,  [the  Follow  of  the  foundation  who  goes  as 
patron  of  the  candidates  of  his  college  who  are  called  his  Son*.  In  later  timps 
his  office  has  been  swallowed  in  that  of  the  PraeUctorl^  and  after  all  the  Oraduata 
and  coropanyo  of  the  sayed  Howse  unto  the  common  Schooles  in  dew  Order ; 
and  when  they  do  enter  into  the  Schooles,  one  of  the  Bedells  shall  saye,  noter 
maUr,  bona  nova,  bona  nova,  and  then  the  Father  being  placed  in  the  Bcsponsalls 
Scate,  and  his  Chyldrcn  standyng  over  agaynst  hym  in  order,  and  tlleldcst 
standyng  in  the  hier  Hand,  and  the  rest  in  their  order  accordyngly,  the  Bedyll 
shall  proolayme  if  he  have  any  thynge  to  be  proclaymed,  and  furder  saye.  Rev- 
erende  I\Uer,  lieehU  tibi  incipere,  Mdere  et  cooperiri  n  placet.  That  done  the 
Father  shall  enter  hys  commendadons  of  hys  chyldren,  [they  kneeling,  and  the 
Bedells  plucking  their  hoods  over  their  faces],  and  propounding  of  his  Questions 
unto  them,  which  the  eldest  shall  first  annswer,  and  the  Rest  orderlye ;  and  when 
the  Father  hathe  added  his  conclusion  unto  the  Questions,  the  Bedyll  shall 
brynge  them  Home  in  the  same  order  as  they  went :  and  if  the  Father  shall 
nppon  his  Chyldrens  Aunswer  replie  and  make  on  Argument,  then  the  Bedell 
»hall  knocke  hym  out,  [knock  loudly  at  the  door,  so  as  to  drown  his  aigument 
and  bring  it  to  a  close],  and  at  the  uttermost  schools  Dore,  the  Questioniiits  shall 
tame  them  to  the  Father  and  the  Company,  and  gyve  thanks  for  their  commyng 
with  them.' 

On  Ash  Wednesday  the  bedell  was  to  bring  the  Determiners,  King's  college 
being  fetched  last,  to  await  the  Vice-Chancellor  at  8  a.m.  in  St  Mary's  church. 
If  there  were  no  sermon,  there  was  to  be  common  prayer.  Then  in  the  N.  cha- 
pel they  swore  ^htrabitis  quod  Determinetis  adplacitum  Proeuratorum,  and  then 
the  Proctours  appoynt  them  their  Senioritie :'  [this  constituted  the  Jiret  Tripoe 
Lid  as  it  was  afterward  called,  containing  the  names  of  the  Wranglere  and 
Senior  Optimes  or  Baeealaurei  quibua  sua  reservatur  Senioritas  Comitiis  JViori 
bue:  who,  in  early  times,  were  arranged  according  to  the  fancy  of  tlio  proctors, 
though  no  doubt  they  paid  some  attention  to  merit.  As  lately  as  1790,  Uio  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  proctors  had  the  right  of  placing  one  honorary  Senior  Optlme 
spieoe  between  tlio  1st  and  2nd  Wrangler.  This  may  puzzle  us  when  we  find 
Bentley,  for  instance,  6th  on  the  flnt  tripos,  through  ho  is  rightly  called  8rd 
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wrangler.  *  The  second  Tripoli  List,  or  of  junior  optimcs  (quibus  sua  retervaivr 
teniof^^  ComitiU  PotUrioribnt)^  which  was  formed  on  the  second  Tripos-dav, 
had  been,  most  probably,  composed  of  those  questionints,  who^e  superiority  was 
not  already  recognized,  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  quadra- 
rcnmal  exercises.'  The  rest,  ol  iroXXwI,  had  no  seniority  reserved  till  the  general 
Bachelors'  Commencement].  They  then  go  to  the  Philosophy  Schools  *  where 
Mr.  Vichannccllor,  the  Doctonrs,  and  other  worshipfull  Straungcrs  shul  be  placed 
in  the  Stage  provided  for  them.  The  Father  shall  bo  placed  in  the  Kesponaall 
Scatc,  his  eldest  sone  standyng  at  tlie  Stalles  cnde  upon  hys  right  handc,  Mr. 
Proctour  shall  sytt  under  the  hie  Chaire  of  the  Bcadcr  [the  leiior  ordinarius  in 
philosophy.  The  arrangement  of  the  schools  must  have  been  much  as  wo  find  it 
now  remaining  from  the  days  when  Acts  and  Opponcncics  were  commonly  held 
there.]  The  Magistri  nen  Regcntes  [every  M.A.  under  one  year's  standing  was 
.  expected  to  examine  in  the  schools  until  the  year  1785:  the  M.A.'s  first  year 
tronx  creation  was  his  year  neeessariae  regentiae :  many  of  the  friurs  and  monks 
were  chased  out  of  the  university  in  15S7,  as  well  as  other  D.D.  who  swore  to 
^eep  a  longer  term  of  regency,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  to  the  necettary 
regency,  firet  one^  and  then  tvo  years  extra,  which  were  not  absolutely  binding]  in 
the  upper  stalles  upon  the  Father's  side ;  and  the  Mr.  Regent  Dinpntcrs  sliall  sit 
in  the  first  Stall.  And  when  every  man  is  placed,  the  Senior  Proctor  shall,  with 
some  oration,  shortly  move  the  Father  to  bcgyn,  who,  after  his  exhortation  unto 
his  Children,  shall  call  fourthe  his  eldest  sone,  and  animate  hym  to  dispute  with 
an  ouLD  BACHiLouR,  whlch  shall  sit  upon  a  btoole  before  Mr.  Proctonrs,  unto 
whome  the  sone  shall  propound  2  Questions,  and  in  bothe  them  sliull  the  sone 
dispute,  askyng  leave  of  Mr.  Proctour  untyll  the  Proctour  shall  wyll  hym  to 
g}-ve  Place  unto  hys  Father.  Then  shall  the  Bedels,  standyng  before  the  Father, 
make  curtesye,  and  say  in  Frenche,  Koter  DeUrminerf^  Je  vout  remercU  de  U 
Argent  que  vovs  avez  donner  a  may  et  a  meis  companiovns  :  povrquoy  je  prU  a 
Ditu  que  il  vaus  veville*  donner  tret  bonn^  vt«,  et  en  la  Fin  la  Joye  de  Ihradite. 
And  then  make  curteseye  unto  Mr.  Proctours  and  then  to  the  Father  agaync, 
sayinge,  Permisgum  est  Dominaiioni  tve  incipere^  tedere^  co-optriri  quando  ttHe. 
Then  the  Father  oskyng  Liccns  of  Mr.  Proctours  shall  di.sputo  with  the  old 
BAciiiLouB,  and  after  hym  two  Regents ;  and  when  the  sayed  two  Rcgcuts  have 
ended  at  thappoyntmente  of  Mr.  Proctours,  then  shall  the  Father  of  thactc,  put- 
tynge  of  his  bonet,  propounde  two  other  new  Questions  and  discouwc  upon 
them  in  such  manner  as  he  wyll  deibnde  the  same,  agaynst  whom  two  other  Re- 
gents shall  dispute  so  longe  as  shalbo  thought  good  unto  Mr.  Proctours,  which 
with  some  convenient  oration  shall  conclude  this  dayes  dysputation,  saying,  Abe 
eontinuamus  hanc  JHtputaeiontm  in  Iloratn  primam  Diet  Jotis  pott  quartam 
Dominicam  hvjvt  Qvadragetime.  And  immediately  a  Sophistcr  provided  by  the 
Proctour  shall  knele  before  the  Rcsponsall  sett,  and  have  for  hys  labour  4d.  and 
1  Lib.  of  Figgs.  Then  the  Bedell  hnvyng  a  Rolle  of  oil  the  QuestionisU  accord- 
yng  to  their  Senioritie,  shall  call  them,  and  set  them  through  the  Responsall 
Scat,  begynnyng  with  the  Senior,  at  his  entring  the  Proctour  shall  save,  Incipi- 
atit,  and  pansyng  a  whyle,  shall  saye.  Ad  oppoHtum^  then  Eedeatit^  and  lost  Z*x- 
eatis:  and  with  that  the  Questionisto  senior  shall  goe  fourthe  of  the  Stall.' 
And  so  on  with  the  rest.  The  next  day  four  weeks  virtually  the  same  ceremony 
was  performed.  *  And  when  all  have  passed  through  the  Stalle,  then  sludl  the 
senior  Procurator  saye,  In  Dei  nomine  Amen.  Authoritate  qua  funtfimnr^  dectr- 
nimtUf  crsamvs,  et  pronunciamvs  omnee  hvjtu  anni  Detcrminatoree  Jinaliter  deter- 
minasfe  et  acttialiter  esse  in  Arlibua  BaehdUtureos.''  After  this  the  ^  Vichannccl- 
lour'  and  the  rest  had  supper  at  the  charge  of  the  Determiners  *  at  what  IIowso 
the  Proctours  shall  apoynte.'  They  were  to  provide  the  like  on  tlio  Thursday 
before  *  Shrove  Sondaye :'  also  to  give  gloves  to  the  ^  Father,  Mr.  Proctours,  and 
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fho  BAcniUBs  AN8WBBTVOB,*  Bod  the  prootora  wore  to  give  to  cacli  bedel  a  pair 
for  his  pains.  Another  important  point  is,  that  *■  All  the  Determiners  dothe  sy  tte 
in  the  New  Chappel  [attached  to  the  divinity  schools,  afterward  part  of  the 
libnuy ;  here  each  determiner  was  to  say  the  de  profundis^  &c.]  witliin  the 
schools,  from  one  of  the  Cloeketintyll  fyve  upon  the  Mondaye,  Tncsdayc, 
Wensdaye,  and  Thursdaye  in  the  weeke  before  Shrove  Sondayc  abyding  there 
cxamynation  of  so  many  masters  [ISegents]  as  wyll  rcpayrp  for  that  cause 
thcther ;  and  from  three  to  four  all  Uiey  have  a  Potation  of  Figgs,  Reasons,  and 
Almons,  Bonnes,  and  Beer,  at  the  charge  of  the  sayed  Detcnniners,  whereat  all 
the  Bedells  may  be  present  daylye :  and  upon  the  Thursdaye  they  be  only  exam- 
ined in  Songe  and  wrightynge.  And  twoe  MagisCer  Bcgents  [afterward  called 
jrod€raU)n'\  allowed  and  appoynted  by  the  whole  Universitic  upon  the  Fr3'day 
folowyng,  maketh  by  the  senior  of  them  an  oration  before  the  Unlvcmity  stand- 
jng  by  the  chaire  of  the  Vichannoelor,  declaryng  what  Towardness  they  have 
ibund  in  the  Tyme  of  their  examination:  and  if  they  sayed  examiners  do  (Us- 
alowe  eny,  he  shall  not  procede.' 

The  bedels  attend  in  their  *  Hoods  and  Qnoiffys. .  .  to  brynge  every  Doctour 
or  Mr.  of  a  Howse  thorowghe  the  Prese  "with  their  Staffs  turned.' 

Beside  this  there  was  another  cer^ony  called  Standing  in  Quadragenma 
which  continued  till  rather  more  than  a  generation  ago.  All  the  Determiners 
had  to  stand  in  the  schools  every  day  fh)m  Ash  Wednesday  till  the  last  Act  at^ 
tended  by  one  Sophistcr  or  undergraduate  in  the  stage  below  himself;  the  twc 
together  being  prepared  (at  the  word  of  the  Bedel  Jncipiatia)  to  defend  *  thrc^ 
Questions  of  Dialecte  and  Philosophyo  wrytten  fayer  on  a  paper,  and  leyed  be- 
fore him  in  the  Stall,  unto  the  which  he  shalbe  apoynted  unto  by  Mr.  Proctoura 
— "*  against  all  Scholars  and  Bachelors ;  between  the  hours  of  9  and  11  a.m.  on 
Lt€  days  (i.e.,  diet  UgihUes^  days  when  lectures  might  be  read),  or  between  1  and 
5  p.m.  on  JHttes  (i.e.,  diet  disputabilst^  whereon  the  solemn  disputations  of  the 
Masters  oi  Arts,  being  preceded  by  Dyttei  or  Dissertations,  might  be  held.  Be- 
side these  and  their  contraries, — non  U^  and  non,  di$^ — there  were  at  the  univ 
of  Paris  Left  or  diee  legiJbiUe feetinanter^  when  lectures  were  read  eurwrie^ 
without  elaborate  comments).  *And  one  of  the  Bedels  must  daylye,  at  the 
ordenarye  Lectures  and  at  the  Disputation,  signifyo  thorder  of  their  standynge, 
with  thces  words,  or  the  licke,  upon  the  Lee  Dayes :  SoUr  Dttermifure^  decauni 
IHner  wih  tpe^  tub  ppe  longa^  rel  tine  spe.  And  upon  the  Dis  Dayes  ;  Aoter^  &c., 
Apree  diner  gub  epe,  &c.,  [indicating,  it  may  be,  the  various  chances  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  morning  disputation  of  the  Le  days,  and  the  afternoon  arguments 
of  the  Disses.]  Upkin  the  Daye  of  the  last  Acts  the  Bedell  dothe  proclayme 
with  thees  wordes  JVoter  DeUrmintrt^  apree  diner  sine  tpe  cum  Atre.^  On  the 
Saturdays  each  Determiner  was  to  sing  Common  Prayer  and  offer  1'.  in  St. 
Mary's :  *  and  the  Bedels  for  gyving  their  attendance  have  every  daye  an  Hun- 
dred Oysters  and  Wyne  to  the  same.  Item.  Every  of  the  Proctoura  appoyntetho 
one  Qnestioniste  to  be  Stewarde,  and  to  serve  the  Bevers,  which  for  their  labour 
are  discharged  of  their  contribution  unto  the  said  Bevers  and  Suppers.'  [The 
term  Bever  is  I  believe  still  applied  in  some  districts  (Suffolk,  for  instance)  to  the 
laborer's  afternoon  refreshment,  *■  his  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leathern  bottle.' 
*  Its  postmeridianos  vcspcrtinosque  haustus  in  Collegiis  academicorum  et  juris- 
pcritomm  vocant  AngU.'    Junii  Etymologieon, 

*■  lie  is  not  one  of  those  same  ordinary  eaters  who  will  devour  three  breakfasts 
and  as  many  dinners  without  any  prejudice  to  their  bevers^  drinkings,  or  suppers,' 
Bcanm.  and  Fl.  W<nnan-JIaier^  I.  2.  £etere^  bibere,  boire^  beverage.  At  Win- 
chester school  it  was  tlius  described  by  Chr.  Johnson  about  1550  (afterward  '  In- 
foimotor ')  in  his  school-boy  poem,  J)e  Collegia : 

Tempore  at  aaliro  datm  eomenatio  nobU, 
*  Quaodo  horae  trioae  pan  dinidiata  lelapsa  ait 
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ChmmendemefU  Exercises  in  1620. 

The  following  account  of  the  Great  Commencement  in  1620,  is  taken  from  the 
Diary  of  Sir  Simonda  D'Ewes.  Of  the  proceedings  of  *  the  first  Act,'  or  JBaehe- 
lart^  OammencemetU,  he  writes :  *  The  Proctors  oratorized ;  the  Tripos  yelled ; 
the  Bachelors  replied :  and  four  Masters  of  Arts  disputed.' 

After  an  interval  ox  a  month  from  the  first  Act  belonging  to  the  Bachelors' 
Commencement  came  *th«  latter  Act'  [ComUia  Ibsteriora^  in  Comitiis  Minor- 
Ibns,  Thursday,  March  80].  The  THpoe  on  this  occasion  was  a  friend  of  Simonds 
[D'Ewes,  Diary f  1620,  p.  99],  *one  Sir  Barret'  of  St.  John's,  the  author  of  the 
Latin  Comedy,  wluch  had  been  acted  in  the  Hall  at  the  preceding  Christmas: 
and  We  are  informed  that  ^  both  in  his  position,  and  in  his  eztera]>ore  answering, 
he  made  a  mat  deal  of  sport,  and  got  much  credit.'  The  senior  Brother  also 
was  one  of  Simonds'  friends,  a  fellow-commoner  of  Jesus,  by  name  Salton»tall ; 
and  the/tffMOr  .filno^Mf*  was  *Sir  Tutsham  of  Trinity,  a  very  good  scholar'  [au- 
thor of  an  ode  upon  the  birth  of  tl^e  princess  Mary].  The  whole  was  concluded 
by  a  disputation  between  one  of  the  Proctors  [p.  100],  termed  *■  the  Father^''  and 
two  Masters  of  Arts  of  St.  John's. 

A  sophister  '  came  up '  in  the  schools  brin^n^  with  him  a  viol :  and  he  com- 
mencea  his  proceedings  by  playing  upon  this  viol  an  original  lesson  or  exercise. 
After  this  he  entered  upon  his  w)9U%on  '  of  sol,  fa,  mi,  £,'  which  he  defended 
against  three  opponents.  When  tne  opponents  nad  left  him  master  of  the  field, 
he  played  another  piece,  probably  in  a  triumphant  strain :  which  pive  the  Moder- 
ator occasion  to  observe  that  vH  fp.  105]  cUstnit  philoeophvs^  ibi  tncipti  mvsicus, 

Hobson  haviUff  failed  to  bring  Ae  parcel  witn  his  new  clothes,  D'Ewes  pre- 
sented himself  m  his  old  suit  on  Sunday  morning,  July  2,  1620,  ^arnid  the 
throng  in  St.  MaryU  church.  The  only  scut  he  could  find  was  upon  the  highest 
part  of  the  scatTolding  behind  the  pulpit ;  *  very  commodious,'  but  an  indifterent 
place  for  hearing.'  He  complains  that  the  sermon  was  *  jjalpably  read :'  but  that 
in  the  afternoon  was  preached  memoriler.  On  the  morning  of  Monday  [July  3], 
the  competition  for  seats  was  so  eager  that  Simonds  found  it  expedient  to  ^  rise 
betimes  and  take  an  early  breakfast,  and  pass  onwards  to  St,  Mary's^  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  ;  and  he  wiled  away  tlio  time  until  the  business  of  the^day 
commenced,  partly  in  conversation,  partly  with  a  book.  At  length  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Scott  of  Clare  Hall,  opened  the  proceedings  of  the  dav  by  a 
speech.  After  thi*,  the  King's  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Collins,  who  filled  the 
onice  of  Father^  oratorized  as  his  manner  was  most  excellently '. .  .  :  the  Jie- 
spondent  in  the  Divinity  Act,  Dr.  Beale,  afterward  the  Master  ot  St  John's  and 
a  distinguished  royalist,  came  forward  to  read  the  questions  of  his  position. 
Upon  these  questions  the  Professor  was  about  to  dispute  when  he  was  ^  cut  oil ' 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  acted  os  Moderator  :  and  the  several  opponents,  all 
Doctors  in  Divinitv,  were  directed  to  proceed  witn  their  work.  After  the  dispu- 
tation was  finished,  the  Moderator  pronounced  a  learned  and  copious  determina- 
tion, and  the  Father  dismissed  his  son,  the  Respondent,  witn  some  merited 
encomia.  This  watf  '  the  full  catastrophe.'  It  being  '■  about  one  of  the  e/^db,'  the 
assemblage  broke  up,  excepting  such  as  like  Simonds  desired  to  keep  their 
places ;  and  they  adjourned  for  dinner. 

At  three  o^ clock  the  combatants  were  ready  for  their  afternoon's  exhibition, 
which  was  an  Act  in  Law.  After  an  oration  by  each  of  the  Proctors,  the  ^rat- 
varicator  *came  up'  and  when  he  ^was  hushed,'  the  disputinff  commenced, 
Simonds  tells  us  little  of  the  proeedings,  excepting  that  the  wit  of  the  Praevari- 
cator  was  *  indeed  pitiful.'  After  all  was  enaod.  Doing  invited  to  supper  by  the 
Junior  brother,  who  was  ^of  our  house,'  Simonds  had  his  share  or  the  *  great 
feasting'  which  prevailed. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning,  Simonds  came  late,  and  was  *  fain  to  rest  contented 
with  a  very  incommodious  seat.'  In  the  Divikitt  Act  this  dav,  the  Moderator 
was  the  Lady  Margaret's  Professor,  Dr.  Davenant,  a  learned  tneoloffian  of  the 
Calvinistic  school;  and  the  Respondent  was  Simonds's  friend  Micllethwaite, 
afterward  Preacher  at  the  Temple.  The  opponents  were  seven  commencing  Doc- 
tors. When  the  Act  was  ended,  the  Begius  Professor  addressed  them  in  a 
speech,  and  then  *  gave  them  the  nnal  complemental  investiture.''  There  was  no 
interval  allowed  for  dinner :  our  friend  Simonds,  however,  went  to  dine  with  a 
friend  at  Trinity,  one  of  the  partv  being  George  Herbert,  then  Public  Orator. 
When  he  returned  to  St.  Mary's,  he  found  Uiat  the  Philosophy  Act  had  com- 
menced, and  that  the  I^raetfarhcator  was  in  the  midst  of  his  speech.  The  senior 
Brother,  that  is,  the  senior  commencing  Master  of  Arts,  ^disputed  upon  the  Prae- 
varicator,'  and  the  wi\enX  opponents  took  their  turn  with  the  Bespondent,  Then 
followed  the  oaths,  and  the  investiture.  After  this  was  a  Law  Act  ;'  and  with  it 
*  our  commencement  had  a  full  end.'  The  festivities  in  the  evening  were  kept 
up  till  a  late  hour :  supper  was  not  over  *  until  ten  of  the  dock,'  and  Simonda 
did  not  retire  until  after  twelve.    The  next  morning  he  *  slept  chapel.* 
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OommencemerU  in  1666. 

[The  following  paaiagos  are  taken  from  Beadle  Backus  book  written  in  1665 :] 

*0n  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  [not  Thursday,  as  before]  either  in  the 
next  or  the  next  week  save  one  after  the  said  12  day  of  Jan.,  the  Questionists,  at 
the  appointment  of  the  V.C.  and  Proctors,  do  sit  in  the  Regent  House,  there  to 
be  examined  by  the  Proctors,  Posers,  and  other  Begcnts.'  The  senior  makes  a 
Kpeech,  as  of  old,  setting  forth  their  proficiency,  and  their  graces  are  passed. 
The  oaths  are  taken,  and  the  V.  C.  admits  them  *  in  Dei  nomine,'  &o.,  ad  rwpon- 
dendvm  QuasgUanL  Each  having  done  *  his  obeisance  to  M'  V.  C  kneels  at  the 
upper  table  and  '  givelh  God  thanks  in  his  Private  Prayers,  &c.'  Before  Ash 
Wednesday,  each  has  to  enter  his  PriorufM :  i.e.,  he  as  to  answer  a  question  out 
of  AritMWs  Pnorums  (Prior  Analytics) :— the  Beadle  having  previously  said 
'  with  a  load  voice  Bona  Noca  JiaUr  AcadenUa^  bona  nova  .*'  and  having  '  set  up 
the  Falker^*  and  placed  his  sons  before  him,  with  the  words  Honorands  Ftxter^fiU- 
crum  nomins^  Graiiae  tibi  agimtts^  lieeat  iUfi  sedere,  oooperiri^  etfiUos  tuos  affariy 
proiU  iibi  visvm/uerii,  *  It  hath  happened  some  time  that  4  or  5  Colleges  have 
kept  their  IHorums  in  the  same  morning :  then  all  the  8  Bedels  have  employ- 
ment enough  to  attend  so  many  PHorwns^  and  the  Master  of  Ajts  JHsses.^  Be- 
tween 7  and  8  a.m.  on  Ash  Wednesday  they  are  brought  to  St  Mary's  to  a 
C&nrm,  by  one  ii^nding  to  commence  in  divinity,  or  else  to  Litany. 

Then  to  the  School-yard ;  and,  if  there  be  no  business,  to  the  Consistory  to  fit 
themselves  with  gloves. 

'Then  one  of  the  Bedels  carrieth  the  Proctors,  Father,  Disputants  Tripos  and 
the  8  BsoTHKRs  unto  their  several  Seats.  .  .  Last  of  all  the  Door  is  opened  for  the 
Bschelors,  Sophisters,  and  the  rest  of  the  Scholars  to  come  in.  After  a  little 
PsDse  the  aenior  Proctor  beginnoth  his  Speech,  and  towards  the  end  thereof, 
ipeaketh  to  the  Father,  to  make  an  Exhortation  t6  his  Sons ;  which,  after  the 
Father  hath  done,  the  senior  Proctor  calleth  up  the  Tkipos.  and  exhorteth  him  to 
be  witty,  bnt  modest  withal.  Then  the  Tripos  beginneth  his  speech  or  Posi- 
tbn,  made  for  the  Illustration  and  Confirmation  of  his  1st  Question.  He  may,  if 
he  will,  speak  something  of  his  2nd  Question,  but  if  ho  doth  not,  then  the  Senior 
Proctor commendeth  tlie  Senior  Brothxr  to  reply  upon  the  Tripos;  and  after 
him  the  JumoB  Bbother.'  Meanwhile  the  Bedels  *  are  to  deliver  the  Triposes 
VxBiEs  to  the  V.  C,  Noblemen,  D",  <&c.,  whilst  the  2  Brothxrs  are  disputing 
Tzpon  hun.'  *  Then  the  senior  Proctor  desireth  the  Father  to  urge  his  sons  argn- 
menk  The  Father  Propounding  2  or  8  Syllogisms  in  either  Question,  M'  Proc- 
tor dismisaeth  hhn,  and  calleth  up  the  first  Opponent,  being  M'  of  Arts.  Now 
the  Father  may  go  out  of  the  Schools,  if  he  please,  with  aBedle  before  him,  and 
tome  in  again  when  the  2nd  opponent  is  disputing  upon  the  2nd  Question.  Then 
presently  alter  the  Father  is  in  his  scat,  M'  Proctor  doth  end  the  Tripos  his  Act, 
with  a  word  or  two  in  his  commendation,  if  he  deserves  it.  Then  M'  Proctor 
ipeaketh  nnto  the  Father  to  begin  his  Position  towards  an  ensuing  Act  in  Phi- 
I'jsophy,  and  whiUt  he  is  reading  it,  the  Bodies  do  deliver  his  Verses  to  M'  V. 
C,  the  Noblemen,  D^*,  Proctors,  Taxers,  ancient  Bachelors  in  Divinity,  and 
other  grave  men,  ^c* 

The  candidates  had  also  to  sit  in  the  Schools  from  1  to  5  p.m.  (except  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays),  every  day  for  a  month,  to  defend  Theses  against  all  comers : 
a  practice  which, '  with  some  modification,  survived  till  within  the  last  fifty 
yeara. 

The  speeehes  of  the  TVyfOs  and  his  two  Brothers— though  originally  intended 
to  exhibit  genius,  rather  than  frivolity,  and  serving  (it  may  be)  in  the  first  in- 
itance  merely  to  raise  the  old  standard  ingenious  fallacies  and  logical  quibbles, 
vhich  admitted  of  a  certain  degree  of  humor— tended,  especially  after  the  Bestor- 
■tlon,  to  become  boisterous  and  even  scurrilous. 
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Action  of  the  Heads  cu  to  Tripos  and  Prevaricaior. 

Wordsworth,  after  giving  specimens  of  the  Tripos  Verses  and  Speeches,  in 
plnyful  hits  at  foibles  degenerate  into  burlesques  of  virtues  and  malicious  attacks 
on  unpopular  heads,  professors,  and  tutors,  which  at  times  became  so  scandalous 
as  to  require  by  formal  vote  of  the  Heads,  a  public  apology  and  retraction,  and 
finally  led  to  the  entire  suppression  of  the  Tripos  and  the  Prevaricator  in  the 
public  cvcrcises  of  commencements,  introduces  the  following  examples  of  the 
orders  taken ;  ' 

April-  3, 1576,  Decretum  Preefectornm,  *It  was  declared  to  be  the  ancient  and 
laudable  custom  of  the  University  and  therefore  decreed  and  determined  by  Mr. 
John  Still,  Doctor  in  Divinity  and  Vice-Chancellor.  and  the  heads  of  colleges, 
viz.,  Mr.  Dr.  Feme,  Mey,  Whitgifk,  Chadderton,  Itnell,  Bing,  Legge,  and  Mr. 
Noi^ate,  that  all  those  persons  which  should  sustain  the  person  or  the  Father, 
t!)e  ELDEST  Son,  the  Bacbelob  or  the  Stool,  and  the  disputers,  should  keep 
their  rooms  and  functions  in  the  latter  act  and  not  to  be  changed  but  upon  great 
and  urgent  causes,  to  be  approved  and  allowed  by  the  V.  C,  Doth  the  Proctors, 
und  Mo-sters  of  Colleges  whereof  any  of  the  aforesaid  persons  so  to  be  allowoa 
or  dispensed  withal  shall  and  do  abide  and  remain,  and  of  Qvery  of  them.' 

[1626.]  The  Heads  issued  a  decree,  in  which  after  referring  to  those  golden 
days  of  old  when  Braevaricators  'iqua  poUrant  eontra  dicmdi  tubtiUtaU  veritatem 
philoeophicam  eluserufitj  et  Tripodes  sua  qwuRta  ingeniose  ei  opposite  d^snde- 
runtf  they  ordered  tliat  every  future  Pnievaricator  or  Tripos  who  should  trans- 
gress the  rules  of  decorum  by  ridiculing  any  person,  or  office,  or  ordinance  . 
whatever,  should  bo  degraded,  or  imprisoned ;  and  if  the  <Saae  should  seem  to 
deserve  a  severer  punishment,  tliat  ho  should  be  expelled. 

[1638.]  *  Orders  for  Ash  Wednesday.  .  .Ra:  Brownrigg  procan:'  No  one  to 
climb  ^scdilia'  or  windows,  nor  to  make  a  noise  by  clapping,  shuffling,  beating, 
Inncrhiog,  hissing,  or  the  like.  All  to  appear  4n  haoitu  cum  caputio.'  The  orig- 
inal order  ^  Praevaricatores  omnes  et  Tnpodos,*  <&c.j  is  quoted :  the  punctuation 
of  one  passage  being  here  *  obscaenitatibus,  anglicani  sermouis  ineptns.' 

July  15,  1663.  lilr.  Gower  begged  pardon  for  '  his  speech  made  in  the  Com- 
mencement House.' 

''April  19th,  a.d.  1667.  It  is  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  heades,  that  instedd 
of  tnc  vauall  performances  of  prevaricators  in  the  majora  comitiUy  and  of  the 
TYipw  in  the  jJrrf  or  latter  Act  of  the  minora  Comitia^  That  the  praevaricator 
and  Tripus  respectively  only  mainteine  what  part  soever  of  a  question  which  hee 
plea.seth  and  make  a  serious  position  to  mainteine  it  as  well  as  he  can,  but  shew- 
ing first  his  position  to  the  vice  chancellour,  and  the  opponents  without  making 
any  speech,  to  draw  their  serious  Arguments ;  and  if  eitlier  the  procvaricat4>r  or 
Tnpns  shall  say  any  thing  vpon  the  pretence  of  his  position  but  what  hee  hath 
before  she  wen  to  the  Vicecbancellour  and  what  hee  hath  allowed ;  or  the  oppo- 
nents shall  obtrude  any  sort  of  speech,  or  other  arguments  than  serious  and 
phtlosophicall,  hoe  shall  bee  punished  with  the  censure  of  expulsion,'  &c. 

'  26  Martii,  1660.  D*  Holhs'  fellow  of  Clare  Hall  is  to  make  a  publick  Recan- 
tation in  the  Boc.  Schools,  for*  his  Tripos  Speeche.'  He  waa  suspended.  Uls 
submission  is  extant :  *  In  nomine^^  <fec. 

*Jul,  28,  1673.'  Mr.  Bern.  Johnson,  Proctor,  wos  admonished  to  appear,  and 
in  default  was  summoned  for  28  Jul.  1678.    Ho  made  his  apology  i^sp,  22. 

Sept.  26,  1673.  John  Turner's  confession  of  his  fault  as  \Praevanoator  at  tlie 
commencement  last  past.' 

^D**  Eachard  of  Catherine  Hall  suspended  D'  Smallwood  Arom  his  B.A.  degree 
for  his  scurrilous  and  very  offensive  speech  made  in  y*  schooles  upon  y*  26th  of 
y*  afores*  Month  [March}  when  he  undertook  to  performe  y*  office  of  a  Tripos.' 
lie  made  his  humole  submission  and  was  restored  April  2,  1680.'  [In  the  same 
year  the  Praevarioator  was  absurdly  suspected  of  depreciating  the  Popish  Plot.] 

In  1688.  three  members  of  Sidney  Coll.,  one  of  Jesus,  and  one  of  Cains,  were 
msticatea  foe  their  outrageous  comoination  to  disturb  tne  exercises  of  the  latter 
Act 

[On  the  7th  of  July^  1684,  Peter  Redmayne,  fellow  of  Trin.,  was  expelled  for 
some  miscarriages  in  his  Praevaricatores  speech  at  the  Commencement,  bat  on 
the  18th  of  October^  the  King  sent  letters  from  Newmarket  for  restoring  him  in 
consequence  of  his  former  good  behavior.] 

April  17,  1713.  Mr.  Will.  Law  was  suspended  for  ^his  speech  in  the  public 
schooles  at  the  latter  act.' 

In  1740-1,  a  strongly  expressed  grace  was  passed  Mar.  19,  against  scurrility 
and  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  Tripos  Speeches.] 
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MUSIC  8PKE0H  AT  PUBLIC  COMMEKCGMKNT. 
In  addition  to  the  praevarieatoTy  there  was  somctimcB  at  the  Public  Commence- 
ments (and  on  those  occasions  only),  a  Musick  Spksgh.    This  was  very  much 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  Tripod  Spe&eh  at  the  Lesser  Act  in  the  spring. 

In  Jane,  1714,  was  delivered  the  famous  Mu^e  Spttch  of  Roger  Long^  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  afterward  Master,  Lowndes'  Professor,  and  author 
of  a  work  on  Astronomy.  The  Speech  consists  of  a  medley  of  Latin  prose  and 
English  verse,  which  was  spoken  i»  Sit.  Mory*%  ehurck. 

Of  tiie  Commencement  exercises  generally  in  1714,  we  have  a  brief  account  in 
the  Diary  of  Balph  Thoresby,  F.R.S.  (edited  by  Hunter  in  1830),  and  incident- 
ally of  the  pleasures  and  inconveniencies  of  a  visit  to  Cambridge  at  this  season : 
Jnly  5,  Monday,  After  a  weary  ni^ht,  rose  by  three ;  walked  to  Bishopsgate 
to  take  coach  for  Cambridge,  was  in  time.  .  .  We  passed  through.  .  .Epping  For- 
est. .  .thence  through  Woodrord  to  Bishop  Stortford  where  we  dined  ;  tlience  by 
Qaendcn  street  and  Newport  to  Littlebury.  .  .Had  a  view  of  Audley-end.  .  .and 
of  Saffron  Woldcn ;  the  country  people  were  nlantiog  that  valuable  crocus ; 
thence  over  Gog-ma-gog^s  hill.  .  .to  Cambridge  after  a  prosperous  journey.  Es- 
caped a  great  danger  m  the  town  itself,  one  or  the  wheels  of^the  coach  bemg  just 
off,  and  the  man  driving  a  full  career,  as  is  too  usual  with  them.  I  made  my  first 
visit  to  Mr.  MilDor,  [formerlv  Vicar  of  Leeds,]  at  Jesus  College,  and  after  mv  re- 
turn wati  at  a  loss  tor  a  lodging,  my  worthy  hostess  having  let  the  room  f  had 
afff^d  for  to  another  for  a  greater  rate,  this  busy  time  of  the  Commencement. 
Mr.  Dover  [one  of  his  coach-mat«s]  and  I  went  to  the  Bed  Lion  (Mr.  Beyuer^s,  a 
Yorkshi reman),  where  we  fixed. 

TWtf'icMT,  July  6.  Had  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Milner's  company  to  see  tha 
public  schools  and  library,  but  the  then  keeper  could  give  me  little  satisfaction. 
Then  to  the  Commencement  at  St.  Mary's:  our  countiyman,  Dr.  Edmundson, 
had  kept  the  Act  yesterday,  Mr.  Waterland.  Master  of  Maudlin,  did  the  like  to- 
day. Dr.  James,  Dr.  Edmundson,  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  Dr.  Sherlock  (which  Uiroo 
commenced  yesterday)  were  opponents,  and  Dr.  Jenkins  (Master  of  St.  John's) 
was  moderator;  all  performed  excellently,  and  the  Praevaricator's  speech  was 
smart  and  ingenious,  attended  with  volleys  of  hurras :  the  vocal  music,  <&c.^  was 
curiood  ;  and  after  seven  or  eight  hours'  stay  there,  being  snfficientlv  weaned,  I 
went  thence  to  visit  Mr.  Baker  ^a  learned  antiquary)  at  St  John's,  wttom  I  never 
saw  before,  though  I  corresponded  with  him  many  years  ago,  <&c. 

\Jmly  7.  Not  successful  in  bespeaking  a  place  in  the  coach  till  Friday.  .  .dined 
at  Jesa.8  College.  .  .visited  Dr.  Colbntch,  Casuistical-  Professor  of  Divinitv. 
Prayers  in  tlie  delicate  chapel  of  Trinity.  .  .supper  with  Dr.  C.  in  CoUege  Hall. 
On  the  0th,  the  Diarist  rose  oefore  four,  and  by  care  of  Dr.  Colbatch  was  placed 
in  one  of  the  three  coaches,  with  good  company,  <ftc.] 

The  Music  Speech  'spoken  at  the  Public  Commencement,  July  6,  1714,  by 
{toger  Xiong,  M.A.,  Fel^^of  Pembroke  Hall,'  was  introduced  by  a  Prologue  by 
Laurence  Eusden — in  I^Kature  of  a  Petition  of  the  Ladies  for  a  more  conspicu- 
OOB  position  in  St.  Mar^Pon  the  occasion. 

Tbe  kvtmkU  Petitiom  of  the  LodiM  who  are  all  ready  to  be  «ateo  np  with  the  Spleen, 

To  think  they  are  to  be  loek'd  op  io  tbe  Chancel,  where  they  can  neither  see  nor  be  seen ; 

Dot  most  tit  i*  the  Dnmpe  by  themwWei  all  •tew*d  and  pent  up. 

And  ean  only  peep  through  the  Lattice,  like  so  many  CItiekens  in  a  Coop ; 

Whereas  last  Commencement  tbe  ladies  had  a  Gallery  provided  near  enough. 

To  see  the  Heads  sleep,  and  the  Fellow-Commoners  take  SnulT. 

*Tis  true  for  every  Particular  how  *twas  order*d  then  we  can*t  so  certainly  know, 

Baeaose  none  of  us  can  remember  so  long  as  Sixteen  Yean  ago ; 

Yet  we  believe  they  were  more  civil  to  tbe  Ladies  then,  and  good  Beacon  why, 

For  if  we  all  stay'd  at  home  your  Commencement  wouldnH  be  worth  a  Fly : 

For  at  Oiford  last  Year  this  is  certainly  Matter  W  Fact, 

That  tbe  sight  of  tbe  Ladies  and  the  Music  made  the  best  part  of  their  Act 

Now  you  should  consider  some  of  us  have  been  at  a  very  great  Expense 

To  rig  ourselves  out,  in  order  to  see  tbe  Dolors  commence : 

We've  been  furc*d  with  oar  Maatoa-mnkers  to  hold  many  a  Consultation, 

To  know  whether  Mourning  or  Colors  would  be  most  like  to  be  in  Fashion ; 

We've  sent  to  Town  to  know  what  kind  of  Heads  and  Ruffles  the  Ladies  wore, 

And  have  nii»*d  the  priee  of  Whalebone  higher  than  *twas  before ; 

WeVe  gi>t  iutelltgeoce  from  Chorch,  the  Park,  the  Front-box,  and  the  Bing, 
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And  to  fnea  St  Mmrf*9  now  wouldn't  make  oor  elothat  op  in  the  Bpriof 

In  FlouncM  and  Farbelow*  manj  exporiRMOtt  bave  been  trj'd, 

And  many  an  old  Gown  and  Petticoat  new  iconr'd  and  dj'd. 

Some  of  ui  for  tbaie  three  montha  have  learee  been  able  to  reft. 

For  itudyinf  what  lort  of  eomptoxion  would  become  us  bett ; 

And  tereral  of  m  have  almost  pinch'd  oonelvet  to  death  with  goinf  itntgfat  lae'd. 

That  we  might  look  fuller  in  the  Cbwt,  and  more  tlender  in  the  Waiit 

And  iwiH  it  now  intolerable  after  ail  thie  Pains  and  Cost, 

To  be  coop'd  vp  out  of  sight,  and  have  all  our  Finery  lost  1 

Such  cross  ill-natur'd  doings  as  these  are  even  a  Saint  wouM  vex 

To  see  a  Vice-Chaneellor  so  barbarous  to  those  of  his  own  Sex. 

We*ve  endeavored  to  know  the  Reason  of  all  this  to  the  utmost  of  our  Power, 

What  has  made  the  Doctors  contrtTe  to  take  us  all  down  a  Peg  lower, 

•  •  •  •  ♦  e 

As  for  that  Misfortune,  the  Ladies  migtot  e*en  thank  the  Prevaricator, 
Who  was  se  extremely  arch  Uiat  they  were  ready  to  burst  their  sides  with  laughter. 

Marsden  in  hU  CoUtgt  Life  in  th4  Tinui  of  Jamu  /.,  remarks : 
At  this  period  the  Univendtyf  like  every  other  great  establishment,  had  its 
privileged  jester.  As  tbo-Fool  in  a  nobleman's  household,  and  as  Arcnio  Arm- 
strong at  court,  so  were  the  Tripos  and  Praevaricator  at  the  two  Comitia.  Under 
the  pretence  of  maintaining  some  Philosophical  question,  thev  poured  out  t 
medley  of  absurd  jokes  and  personal  ridicule.  By  the  statutes  tncy  were  direct- 
ed to  confine  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  refined  and  classical  wit,  and  all  tuI< 
gar  jesting  was  prohibited  ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  statutes  were  constantl} 
set  at  defiance.  In  1626,  the  Heads  issued  a  decree  in  which,  after  referring  tc. 
tliose  golden  days  of  old  when  Fraevaricatora  qua  pottranl  coniradicendi  fuiiili' 
tate  veritattm  phUwophioam  eluserunty  et  Tripode$  tua  guaegUa  irtgenioge  €t  appo- 
wiU  defeneUrunt,  they  ordered  thnt  every  future  Praevaricator  or  Tripos  who 
shonla  transgrcM  the  rules  of  decorum  by  ridiculing  any  person  or  office  or 
ordinance  whatever,  should  be  degraded  or  imprisoned  ;  ana  if  the  cose  should 
seem  to  deserve  a  severer  punishment,  that  he  suould  be  expelled. 

These  stringent  regulations  may  have  chocked  the  license  for  a  season  ;  but  in 
the  year  of  the  Restoration  [1660J',  when  the  whole  University  was  too  outrageous 
in  its  mirth  to  think  of  any  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Statute,  it  appears  from  a 
copy  of  his  speech  still  in  existence,  that  the  Praevaricator's  jibes  were  launched 
fortn  at  all  present  without  mercy  and  without  distinction.  [The  editor  of  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewes.  Diary ^  p.  8i,  proceeds  to  give  a  summary  of  the  speech  to 
which  the  reader  is  referrea.  After  ridiculing  the  Undergraduates,  Doctors,  and 
Proctors,  he  complimcntH  a  Johnian  who  hnd  just  demolished  the  arguments  of 
Popery  in  his  public  exercise — ^Svis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  niit.'  The  Physicians 
are  asked  whether  Homer  died  of  the  Iftaca  pauio.  He  banters  those  who  have 
waited  through  the  troubles  for  their  M.A.  degree,— the  Doctors,  aud  the  visitors 
iVom  Oxford.  lie  then  proceeds  to  his  Questions  *o|^s  motus  est  circularia' 
and  another.  Then  after  personalities,  he  begs  for  qu^Bfc  ^roni  his  hearers.]  ' 
Such  was  the  audacity  of  the  Praevaricator  in  166(c9n  1667,  he  was  threat^ 
ened  with  expulsion  if  he  should  admit  any  thing  intoVs  speech  which  had  not 
been  previously  submitted  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  approval.  In  1680,  in  oon- 
aequence  of  a  report  that  ho  had  thrown  ridicule  upon  Uates'  plot,  the  University 
was  visited  with  a  sharp  reprimand,  and  threatened  with  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament This  blow  he  [the  Praevaricator]  never  recovered. 
Gunning  in  his  Jieminucencet  speaks  of  Commencement  SundAy  in  178-) : 
The  college  walks  were  crowded.  Every  Doctor  in  the  University  wore  hia 
scarlet  robes  during  the  whole  day.  All  the  noblemen  appeared  in  their  splen- 
did robe^,  not  only  at  St  Mary's  and  in  the  college  halls,  but  also  in  the  public 
walks.  Their  robes  (which  are  now  uniformly  purple)  at  that  time  were  or  vari- 
ous colors,  according  to  the  tostea  of  the  wearers, — ^purple,  white,  green,  and  rose 
color,  were  to  bo  seen  at  the  same  time.  [Lord  Charbley  wore  rose  color.]  The 
people  from  the  neifi^hboring  villages  then  never  ventured  to  pass  the  rails  which 
separate  the  walks  from  the  high  road.  The  evcninjgf  of  Commencement  Tuesdm^ 
if  not  the  most  numerous,  was  always  the  most  splendid  at  /b£  Fair^  when  the 
merits  of  the  steward  and  the  events  of  the  ball  formed  the  chief  subjects  of 
conversation.  Pot  Fair  was  held  on  MidavfMMr  Common^  and  was  like  other 
fairs  with  its  china  stalls,  raffles,  &c. ;  but  it  was  well  attended,  for  few  under- 
graduates were  allowed  to  fo  down  fh>m  Cambridge  till  the  Commencement 
their 


Noblemen  generally  took  their  degree  on  the  Mondajr,  and  one  of  them  vaa 
elected  by  uie  ladies  as  Steward  of  the  CotMMnewimt  £aU^ 
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THE  ORKAT  COmCENCEMKNT— GOMMITIA  XAJORA. 
We  will  dow  pass  to  the  Act  or  Great  Commencement  in  the  snmmer;  till 
which  time  the  uniority  of  the  honor  men  was  reserved  fVom  the^r«^  Act  gener- 
ally in  February  {Camitia  PHora  of  the  Wranglers  and  Senior  Optimes)  and 
from  the  latter  Act  of  the  *  Bachelors'  Commencement'  {ComUia  ^Meriora 
of  tlie  Junior  Optimes):  so  that  they  kept  their  place  above  any  of  the  iroXXo],  or 
ordinary-degree  men. 

At  this  Great  Commencement  (  Conu^  Majora)  the  higher  degrees  were  given, 
and  the  Fkaevabicatob*  held  a  similar  position  to  that  which  the  Tripoe  had 
taken  on  the  earlier  occasion. 

The  following  acoonnt  is  taken  from  esquire  hedel  Matt,  Stohy^e  Book,  jnst  bo- 
fore  the  Beformation. 

The  Vepers  in  Arte. 

*  [Tesperiae  ante  Comitia  maximal.  .  .  In  the  momyng  att  vii  oif  the  Clocke  all 
the  inoeptoura  in  Arte  shall  assemble  att  the  College  or  Place  where  the  Fatheb 
[In  later  days  the  Procter  took  this  offloe  at  the  great  Commencement]  i$«  abydyng. 
Then  the  Father  shall  call  hys  chyldren  lyke  as  hp  wyll  have  them  in  Sonyoryte, 
bcgvnnyng  at  the  cldyst. ...  so  they  3hall  take  upp  the  Scolys  ;  fyrst  the  Comyn 
Scofyst.  the  Master  in  Ordynaryo  redyng  in  everye  Bcolvs,  as  the  Facultve  reqnvr- 
yth ;  And  so  in  everye  Howse  of  Fryers,  where  any  Kegent  is  . .  .  [Then  after 
some  Questions  and  notice  of  Disputations :  the  *  cldyst  sonne '  beginning  to  re- 
hearse nis  arguments  *■  sliall  be  clappyde  oat.']  Than  the  Proctour  shall  make  as 
many  ley  their  handy s  on  the  Boke  as  may,  and  he  shall  sar,  JurahUia  quod  nun- 
qucm  reimmeiis  Gradum  Bachalariatue  in  eadem  foMUtate  ae  eetero.  [i.e.,  *  here- 
after.' The  Oxonian  formula  was  quaintly  personal :  Magister  tu  jurahie  quod 
nunqwun  cofteenties  in  reconcUiationem  Hennci  Simeonie,  nee  etaium  Jkiecalaure- 
atvs  iterum  tibi  assumet.  It  is  thought  that  the  culprit  had,  to  gain  some  end, 
<Us6embled  his  degree  in  king  John^e  reign.1  After  that  the  Father  shall  rede 
hys  ComendatTon,  his  Chyldren  folowing  and  there  whodys  plnckydde  on  there 
Hcdys,  [to  hide  their  blnVhes ;]  and  that  don,  the  Bedyll  shall  sav,  Honorande 
MoAster^  tolentqueri  Queet^'onee.  [The  Father  repeats ;  addingy^mb'quo  t  qttan- 
dor  stvbif]  Sub  quo  f  Sttb  meipeo^  Deo  dante,  Quandof  IHe  Lvne,  Ubif 
In.  eeeUHa  Beate  Marie  Virginie.    And  thus  endyth  the  Vepers  in  Arte. 

JSota,  The  Fathers  and  Bedellys  shall  dyne  wyth  the  oldest  Inceptonr  that 
Dayo. 

The  Commensmeni  in  Arte, 

In  the  Momyng  on  the  Commensment  Day  all  the  Inceptours  shall  assemble 
att  the  Father's  Place,  as  thev  dvd  the  day  off  the  Vepers :  than  the  yongest 
shall  go  fyrst,  and  the  Father  shall  cumme  behynde  wyth  hys  eldyst  Sonne  next 
hym  all  to  Saynt  Marye  Chyrche.  The  Father  shall  sytt  before  the  Anter,  &  as 
manv  off  his  Chyldren  as  ma^.    Iff  there  be  Commensment  in  Divinite  &  Lawe 


bym  the  Father  in  Lawe.  [The  Father  in  Art  and  each  Incepto 
is  aud.  Then]  the  Proctour  shall  say  Incipialie,  Than  the  Father  shall  rede  a 
Texte  in  Phyrosophve,  &  say,  £x  ieto  Textu  eHeiuntur  duo  Articuli  ad  preeene 
dimtetmdi :  &  he  snail  reherse  the  Qnestyons  that  shall  be  dyspntydo.  Then 
ahiul  Btonde  upp  thk  tonoxst  Beosnt  that  commxnsydb  thb  yeke  before  [i.e., 

*  As  to  tba  nan*  Praeoarieator  ;  lereral  inttaooes  of  the  Word  are  cited  in  Todd's  Johnson's 
ZHui»marf,  Archbishop  Trench  says, '  U  frevaricate  *  was  never  employed  by  good  writers  of  the 
17th  eeotoryt  wkhoat  nearer  or  more  remote  allusion  to  the  nies  of  the  word  in  the  Roman  law 
courts,  where  a  'praeraricator*  (properly  a  straddler  with  distorted  legs)  did  not  mean  generally 
mod  looMly,  as  now  with  us,  one  who  shuffles,  quibbles,  and  evades  ;  but  one  who  plays  false  in  a 
particular  manner ;  who  nndertakbig.  or,  being  by  his  office  bound,  to  prosecute  a  charge,  is  in 
secret  coaosioo  with  the  opposite  party ;  and  brtraying  the  cause  which  he  affects  to  support,  so 
manages  the  aoeoMtion  as  to  obtain  not  the  condemnation,  but  the  acquital  of  the  accused ;  a 
"feint  pleader,**  as,  I  think,  in  our  old  law  language,  he  would  hare  been  termed.  How  much 
ferae  woold  the  keoping  of  this  in  mind  add  to  many  passages  in  our  elder  diTines.*-^£ii^uA 
Pest  end  PresemU  Lect- IV. 

Cicero,  in  hie  Second  Philippic,  says,  *  I  shall  seem,  qtiod  turfiagimum  9»U  praeraricatorem 
wtiki  ofiparuitte  .**  O-^f  ^  ^^  "^  "P  Antony  as  a  aum  e/  straw  to  argue  with  me,  merely  to 
brJMg  oat  my  own  powers).  It  is  very  easy  to  see  bow  such  an  office  ia  academical  disputations 
wooJd  degMOTata  iolo  bedtaage,  s 
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the  Praevaricatob  or  Vxrikr  ;  -who  had  at  tho  preceding  Commencement  sworn, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  oath,  JurabU  etiam  quod  seguenti  anno  in  proantnU 
com'Uis  per  tf,  vel  per  (Uium,  vakiabib,  deUrminabis  gutgtionem.  dbe.  Compare 
IVter  Gunuing^B  account  of  himself:  *In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1632,  I  com- 
menced bachelor  of  arts,  and  -was  made  senior  brother.  In  tho  yeur  of  our  Lord, 
1<>32,  oruhnj<  on  new  year's  day,  January  1,  I  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  college, 
(dure  hiill.)  when  I  was  nineteen  years  old.  At  the  same  year,  ending  at  the 
latter  act,  1  was  made  tripw.  In  the  year  1«35,  in  July,  1  commenced  muster  of 
arts,  and  was  bw om  ^raeTaneator,^  £aker-May<tr.  'iZA-n  ;  see  also  the  quotation 
given  by  Mr.  Mayor  in  tho  notes,  p.  648,  where  £aw.  Stillingfieet  is  described  us 
giving  a  *  witty  and  inoffensive  speech'  as  Tripos  :  and  in  16<{0,  the  Pruevarica- 
tor,  Mr.  Darby,  is  said  to  have  been  *  witty  and  innocent.']  *  He  was  required  to 
preface  his  argument  with  an  Oration,  in  which  he  was  authorized  by  crstom, 
like  the  tripos  at  the  Utser  <'omi-!ii^  (in  tho  spring.)  to  use  tonsidenible  freedom 
of  language  ;  a  privilege  which  was  not  unfrcqucnily  abused.  The  nruevuricator 
was  so  mimed  (says  dean  Peacock)  from  raryifig  the  question  whiih  lie  pronoscd, 
cither  by  a  phiy  upon  the  words,  or  by  tho  transposition  of  the  terms  in  which  it 
was  expressed.  *■  And  he  shall  ansuru  to  one  argument  in  loth  maters  ;  fyrst  to 
the  Sono  <&  after  to  the  Fatiier,  iff  ho  may  have  reason  tlierto,  he  shall  cenyfye 
tho  Argument  off  hys  Sone.  After  the  Proctour  haih  sayde,  iSvJi\Hj  *«hall  .stonde 
up  the  non  Regent  «fc  rebenio  tho  maters,  &  the  way  on  the  youff  Regent :  after 
ho  shall  redo  hys  Lesson,  <&  ansure  to  the  Sone,  to  the  Father,  and  the  non  Ke- 
gentys,  in  lyko  Forme  as  is  saydo  in  the  Vepers.  Whan  all  have  arsruvde,  the 
Proctour  shall  say,  ^rf  Oppofitun^  Tho  Sonne  shall  ansure,  i'd  PniU»ophus. 
Than  tho  Yongest  Doctor  off  Divynito  shall  take  the  Conclusyon,  and  say  thna, 
Hat  Confhutioiies^  asnero  et  determino  esse  veras.  [Then  an  Oath  is  given  to  con- 
tinue regency  for  five  years,  and  not  to  incept  or  read  in  the  faculty  elsewhere, 
except  at  Oxford.  The  Inccptorthon  sit-*  and  gives  his  final  determination  of  the 
qnestions  in  the  ear  of  the  Father  {Magister).]  and  as  heU  going,  on  off  [i.e.,  one 
of]  the  Bcdellys  shall  stonde  there  &  say,  /router  Mater,  [muitre,]  MaUr  N.  pro- 
nounavng  by  name.  .  .  [After  the  Vepers  in  Oramtr  follows  the  Act  or  ent&ryng 
of  a  Jtfaster'in  Gramer:  which,  though  beside  our  question,  is  too  quaint  to  be 
passed  over.  After  beginning  with  Mass,  &c.,  as  in  Arts,]  Whan  the  Father, 
[sitting  aloft  under  the  'Stage  for  Physyke'  in  St  Mary's  church,]  hath  arguydo 
as  shall  plcsc  the  Proctour,  the  Bedyli  in  Arte  shall  bring  the  Master  of  Granier 
to  the  Vice-chauncclor,  delyverj-nghym  a  Palmer,  [some  sort  of  fenile  or  cane,] 
wyth  a  Kodde,  wliych  the  Vycechanhcelor  shall  ^'ve  to  the  seyde  Ma^tcr  in 
Gramer,  <&  so  create  hym  Master.  Than  shall  the  J^edcll  purvay  for  evcr>'  mas- 
ter in  Gramer  a  shrewde  Boy,  whom  the  master  in  Gramer  shall  bete  openlve  in 
the  Scolys,  &  the  master  inGramer  shall  give  the  Boye  a  Grote  for  hys  Lafiour, 
&  another  Grote  to  liym  that  provydeth  the  Rode  &  the  Palmer,  i&c.  de  singulis. 
And  thus  ondytho  the  Acte  in  that  Facultve,  .  .  . 

Aota.  That  the  Inccptour  in  Gramer  sfiall  gyve  to  the  Vicechauneclar  a  Bon- 
ett,  and  to  the  Father,  and  to  echo  off  the  Proctours  a  Bonett.  .  .  . 

Vc.tpers  and  Commensme7ii  in  Canon  and  ClvdL  Law. 

[Then  comes  an  account  of  the  Vespers  in  Divinity,  and  of  the  Divinity  Act 
which  was  to  take  place  after  *  the  Actys  in  Gnimer,  Art,  Musyke,  Physyke, 
Cyvyll,  Canon.'].  .  .M"*.  Iff  ther  commense  y  Frj'ers  Doctours  in  on  Ilowse,  tho 
on  is  Regent  Claustrull,  and  shall  redo  his  Lesson  in  hys  owne  Scholys,  and  tho 
other  shall  rede  in  tho  commyn  Seolys  ;  and  lyke  wyso  wyth  tho  Dysputatyons. 
.  .  .Whan  the  Dysputatyon  is  dono  the  Doctour  shall  not  say  the  Prayers,  but  be 
brought  home  wytho  the  Bcdellys,  and  the  Opposers,  and  there  ho  shall  f^y\^ 
them  Drynke :  and  tho  Rcsponsall  shall  gyvo  hym  xs</.  towarde  the  Costys  of 
thys  Drjnkyng. 

M**.  .  .  .The  Bedell  shall  gather  of  every  Doctour  Comensar  for  every  Doctour 
ther  being  present,  a  Grote  for  hys  Pylyon,  and  iff  ther  be  moo  Commcn»ars 
Doctours  than  on,  ho  shall  gather  of  the  yongar  Commensar  a  grote  for  the  elder 
Coi^nicnsar.'     [Bedel  Buck's  Book— 166o.] 

Tlic  Bedels  are  to  go  to  the  several  Colleges,  and  bring  tho  Inceptors  in  Art«  to 
the  Father  in  pftilosophy  by  7  of  the  Clock  that  morning,  in  Ho<Ws  Idack.  At\cr 
a  little  6t;iy  at  the  lather's  chamber,  we  go  to  the  Faiher  of  Pkysick  ...  to  the 
Fath  T  in  Ciril  Law  ...  to  the  Father  in  IHcinity  ...  to  the  V.  C. 

The  Inceptors  in  all  Faculties  go  this  dav  with  Black  Hoods  turned,  and  their 
Caps  off.  When  we  come  at  the  V.  C".  Lodgings,  after  a  little  stnv  there,  we 
arc  to  go  to  the  Schools.  .  .  Tho  Y.  C, .  ^  not  bomg  a  Father,  is  in  his  Scarlet 
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GowD^  his  Cap  being  gtirnished  with  Gold  Lace ;  but  if  he  be  a  Father,  then  ho 
goeth  in  his  Cope ;  and  so  do  the  other  Fathers  with  their  Caps  ffamiBhcd. 

The  Procton  so  in  white  Hoods,  and  their  Caps  garnished  with  gold  Lace,  car- 
rying their  Books  in  their  hands.  The  Father  in  Philosophy  goeth  in  hke  man- 
ner, save  only  he  carrieth  no  Book.  When  we  are  com©  into  the  Philosophy 
Schools,  one  of  the  Bedels  saith  unto  the  Lecturer  there  reading,  VenerahUa 
maquUry  hate  tibi  wjipiani.  Then  he  leaves  off  his  Reading.  The  Bedcl  then 
nadeth  all  the  Quaostions  in  hvne  Alodum.  Quaestionea  his  no$tru  Comitiis  dis- 
pvtandae  tuni  ktmttmodi;  In  Schola  Theologica,—'T\\iii:k  lie  reads  them.  In 
sekola  Juris  CiviiU^In  Schola  Afediea—In  Schola  Philos.—llQ  readeth  likewise 
all  the  Questions  for  these  8,  in  VemeriU  Comitiorum.  in  IH»  Comiiiorum, 

Then  another  Bedcl  saith  to  the  Lecturer,  in  French,  Montieur^  vne  Ihrole  sHl 
rous  plaiU.  Lea  Seiynaura  da  notra  Commencement  voua  prient,  qu'U  voita  plaiat 
^ttrapreaent  Demain  a  laura  oommencemanta  dana  VEgliae  de  notre  Bayna. 

Then  the  Reader  comes  down  out  of  hi.s  seat ;  ana  from  thence  we  go  to  the 
Logiek  Schooh<,  and  there  do  the  like  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  RhetoricK,  and  so 
do  there  likewl»e.  .  .  [The  Fathers  take  a  high  seat  in  their  several  schools,  and  a 
Bedel  goes  to  each,  and  summons  him  to  the  Benedictions  *  which  are  usually 
very  short.'  Then  thev  go  to  S.  Mary's  Church :  where  all  take  their  places  on 
the  Stages,  Ac]  M'  V.  Ch.  (if  he  be  a  Divine)  doth  moderate  this  Divinity  Act. 
and  beginneth  with  a  Praver ;  then  he  maketh  a  short  Speech,  at  the  end  of 
which,  he  desireth  the  Father  to  begin :  who.  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  calleth 
up  the  Anawarar,  who,  after  his  Prayer,  rcadetn  his  Position.  In  the  mean  Time 
the  Bedels  deliver  his  Feraea  to  the  V ice-Chancellor,  Noblemen,  &o. 

The  Position  being  ended,  the  Father  doth  usually  confute  it,  but  very  briefly, 
and  then  he  disputeth  upon  his  Son ;  who^  after  he  hath  repeated  the  ffrst  syllo- 
gism, doth  endeavour  to  answer  the  <  )bicctions  the  Father  used  affaiust  it.  Notv 
Be  falleth  to  Ms  araruments  a^^n,  and  having  disputed  a  little  i^liile  upon  both 
Questions,  the  V.  C.  taketh  him  off,  and  calleth  up  the  Senior  Opponent ;  and  so 
all  the  re:4t  in  their  Seniority.  Thcv  having  all  disputed,  the  V.  C.  dismiMtetU 
the  Anawerary  with  a^  word  or  2  in  Lis  commendation,  if  there  be  cause  ft)r  it. 
Then  he  beginneth  his  Determination :  which  bcinff  ended,  and  oUo  his  Prayer, 
the  Reapondenty  and  all  hii  Brethren  standing  with  nim  by  the  Scat,  do  take  this 
Oath,  which  the  Proctor  eiveth,  [aguinst  tiking  the  degree  again.]  .  .  Then  they 
are  to  sit  upon  the  Form  oefore  the  respondents  Seat ;  and  the  Bedcl  having  cov- 
ered their  tace.^  with  their  Hoods,  he  holdeth  up  his  Staff  and  saith,  Iloiwranda 
BUar,  ad  Cdmmendationem  :  which  being  endea  the  Bedcl  doth  uncover  the  In- 
ceptors'  Faces  and  saith  iigsin,  UonorarMa  letter,  aoUnt  gwteri  Ottaeationeay  4&c. 
They  then  adjourn  to  dinner  at  the  Answerer's  college  hall.  The  University 
Musicians  usually  standing  by  the  College  Hall,  welcome  them  hither  with  their 
loud  Music. 

At  3  of  the  Clock  the  School  Bell  rings  to  the  Act,  and  the  V.  C.  and  all  the 
Company  with  him  f;o  to  the  Commencement  House,  and  so  soon  as  they  are 
plated,  the  Proctor  sitting  on  the  Sor.th  side,  beffinneth  with  a  short  oration. 

Then  the  Father  in  PWoaophy  sitting  on  tne  North  side,  with  his  eldest  son  on 
his  right  Hand,  doth  begin  his  exhortation :  and  after  he  hath  ended  his  Speech, 
the  rroctor  calleth  up  the  Varier  or  PsiEVABioATOK,  who  having  ended  his 
S^tchy  is  disinist  by  the  Proctor :  and  then  the  Philosopheu  is  called  for  by 
him:  and  whilst  he  is  i-cading  his  Ihaifion  the  Bedels  deliver  out  his  veraea  In 
the  like  manner  as  they  did  in  the  morning  at  the  Divinity  Act. 

In  Die  Comitiorum.  .  .  we  all  ffo  directly  to  St.  Mary^s,  where  the  Y.  C.  is 
placed  with  the  D*"  of  his  own  Faculty  in  the  upper  stage  at  the  West  end  of 
the  Church.  The  Father  in  divinity  sitteth  in  the  lower  stage,  witli  his  Sons  on 
his  right  hand. 

The  Ladv  Maj^ret's  Professor  (who  is  usually  the  Moderator  this  Day)  sits  on 
the  South  &ide  in  the  same  scat  the  V.  C.  did  the  day  before.  .  .  All  being  placed, 
the  Moderator  beginneth  with  a  Prayer,  and  a  short  Speech :  which  being  ended,' 
Mtja Father  in  Divinity  maketh  a  Speech;  and  when  that  is  done,  the  Proctor 
saith,  Bonorande  Pater^  ad  Craationem  :  Wherein  a  Caj?,  a  Booh^  a  King,  a  Chair 
and  a  Kiaa  are  nsed. 

Then  the  Father  calleth  up  the  Anawerer^  and  showeth  him  his  sons,  whom  he 
enoounigeth,  &c. 

Then  the  Answerer  beffinncth  his  f^ar  and  Ibaitiona,  and  when  the  Position 
is  reading,  the  Bedels  deliver  veraea  and  Groats  to  all  D"-  present,  as  well 
Strangeni  as  Grcmials  [Others  reply  in  turn  :\  Every  Inceptor.  .  .is  to  make  a 
short  speech.  .  .in  which  he  thanketh  the  University,  and  likewise  his  Father. 
[Then  ctimc  Commendationa  and  Prater  :  the  Bedel  says  Ineipa  :  Ad  Oppoaitvm  : 
Ihrui  dextram  in  Manum  Dria,  and  gives  him  the  oath,  and  a  Pro/eaaion  conccm- 
iog  Holy  Scripture.  With  that  exception  the  same  oraer  is  observed  in  the  other 
(acuities :  the  Proctor  dismissing  each  with  Exito.  In  the  Philosophy  Act,  the 
Father  having  created  his  Son  \—]  the  Yabieb  or  Pbjbvabioatob  maketh  hia 
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Oration.  Then  the  Son  maketh  a  short  speech,  and  disputeth  upon  him.  Then 
the  Anmoerer  in  JPMloaophy  is  called  forth,  and  whilst  he  is  reading  his  Position, 
the  Bedels  distribute  his  «<rM9,  &c  When  the  Position  is  ended,  the  eldest  son, 
and  2  masters  of  ArtA  reply  upon  him.  The  Senior  M'.  of  Arts  usually  makes  a 
speech,  before  he  replietn ;  but  the  2''.  opponent  doth  not.  .  . 

After  some  10  or  12  are  thus  created  m  the  Church,  the  Proctor  standeth  up, 
and  saith,  Reliqui  exptetabunt  Oreatumem  in  Seholis  Publieis. 

They  adionm  for  that  purpose.  Next  morning  tkt  Zaw  Act  \%  performed : 
€hwU»  and  versee  are  distributed  to  the  D"*  present ;  verses  alone  to  the  noble- 
men and  strangers.    Then  the  IhyHck  Act  begins. 

Now  if  there  be  no  Munc  Act,  M'  Proctor  maketh  a  short  Speech,  thanking 
the  Auditory  for  their  patience,  and  desireth  their  pardon  in  case  there  have  been 
any  Blips  or  mistakes  in  such  variety  of  exercise. 

Jfem.  That  the  Varieb  to  be  in  the  future  Commencement  hath  this  Oath 
added,  Jurabia  etiam,  (fiic.    Bis  i$  tvfom  latt^  tho*  he  be  one  of  thefirtt  that  ie  calledJ* 

What  Remains  in  1828. 

Qunning's  edition  of  Wall's  Ceremonies  (1828),  shows  that  the  forms  Incipe^  Ad 
OppotUum^  <&c.,  remain  unaltered  in  the  Divinity  Oommeneefnent,  The  oilico 
of  JHpos  and  Prevaricator  have  gone ;  the  name  of  the  fonner  have  come  to  sig- 
nify the  list  on  the  back  of  which  the  verses  are  printed  (and  in  later  times  even 
the  examination  which  results  in  that  list). 

Under  the  section  concerning  the  First  Tripos^  Gunning  says,  *  Each  of  th« 
Proctors  provides  a  copy  of  verses  in  Latin,  which  he  sends  to  be  printed  at  th^ 
University  Press. 

The  Junior  Proctor  gives  directions  about  the  printing,  and  orders  a  number 
of  copies  to  be  sent  to  the  vestry,  to  be  distributed  by  the  company  to  persons  in 
Statu  Papillaris  who  assemble  in  the  Ijaw  Schools  in  order  to  obtain  them. .  . 
The  Vice- Chancellor,  Noblemen,  Doctors,  and  University  Officers,  fit  themselven 
with  gloves,  which  are  provided  by  the  Junior  Proctor.  Gloves  also  are  given  to 
the  Writers  of  the  Tripos  Verses,  the  Marshal,  the  School-keeper,  the  Yeoman 
Bedell,  Vice-Chancellor's  servant.  Proctor's  men,  and  Clerk  of  St.  Mary's.  .  . 

Each  of  the  Proctors  makes  a  speech  [^  now  discontinued '],  and  the  Tripos 
papers  are  thrown  amongst  the  Undergraduates. 

A  Bedell  reads  from  a  Tripos  paper : 

*  Bacealaurti  ^utbus  sua  reservatur  Senioritas  ComitHs  priorHbusy  ' 

The  like  was  done  at  the  Second  Tripos  (of  the  *  Junior  Optimes,'  Comitiis 
JPosterioribus.) 

Tlie  Degree  Symbols  Eocplained. 

Of  the  symbolism  of  the  insignia  doctoraUa^  Bentley  gives  an  account,  well 
worth  perusing,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Terence.  In  the  Eliza- 
bethan  statutes  the  Doctors  are  called  emphatically  pileatij  cap-wearers.  Bent- 
ley explains  the  solemn  delivery  of  the  Ckxp  to  the  Inccptor  to  mean  that  he  was 
free,  and  also  that  he  was  to  set  out  on  a  toilsome  Journey,  eloquent  like  Ulysses, 
cunning  like  Mercury,  workmanlike  as  Vulcan :  the  three  who  are  especially 
represented  in  antiques  with  pstasi.  The  Bible  was  handed  to  them ;  firstly  shul^ 
as  mysterious ;  secondly  opeh^  as  to  learned  expositors.  The  Ring  too  symbol- 
izes liberty  ;  it  is  also  a  sign  of  birth  to  the  doctor's  degree  ;  of  betrothed  to  the 
chaste  spouse  Theology.  [The  gold  ring,  with  the  motto  coxmxndat  rariob 
VBVS,  was  the  symbol  of  authority  handed  by  the  Head-master  (In/ormator)  at 
Winchester  to  the  Fra^ftd  of  JlaU,  as  a  sign  that  a  *  Remedye '  or  wholerholiday 
was  granted.  It  was  returned  on  the  morning  of  the  next  *  whole  school-day.' 
This  custom  is  known  to  have  been  as  old  as  1550,  and  expired  only  a  few  years 
ago].  The  (Thair  represents  stability :  it  invites  the  Inceptor  to  lum  at  succeed 
ing  the  Professor :  it  calls  him  to  the  episcopal  Throne,  or  the  decanal  Stall  It 
seems  luxurious  at  first,  but  it  will  prove  hard  to  fill.  Then  the  kiss  :  that  is  a 
token  of  pardon^  of  good-wiU^  of  kinslUp  with  Alma  Mater.  It  is  no  kiss  of  dal- 
liance {suatium\  but  a  kiss  of  holy  love  {oseulum). 
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Mr.  John  Eliot,  teacher  of  the  Church  of  Roxbury  for  fifty  years 
after  the  first  settlement  of  that  town  in  1631,  will  be  remembered, 
bv  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  New  England,  for  his  early  and 
persistent  efforts  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  native  Indians,  and 
is  entitled  to  our  grateful  recognition  for  his  life-long  interest  in 
the  mental  and  spiritual  culture  of  the  children  and  youth,  not  only 
of  his  own  people,  but  of  all  New  England.  '  Of  his  perpetual  reso- 
lution and  activity  to  support  a  good  school  in  the  town  that  be- 
longed unto  him,'  Cotton  Mather,*  in  his  elaborate  *  Life  of  the 
Renowned  John  Eliot,'  writes :  "  A  grammar  school  he  would  always 
have  upon  the  place,  whatever  it  cost  him ;  and  he  importuned  all 
other  places  to  have  the  like.'  I  can  not  forget  the  ardor  with 
which  I  even  heard  him  pray,  in  a  synod  of  these  churches  which 
met  at  Boston  to  consider  ^  how  the  miscarriages  which  were  among 
U8  might  be  prevented.'  I  say  with  what  fervor  he  uttered  an  ex- 
pression to  this  purpose :  '  Lord,  for  schools  every  where  among  us  I 
O!  that  our  schools  may  flourish!  That  every  niember  of  this 
assembly  may  go  home  and  procure  a  good  school  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  town  where  he  lives !  That  before  we  die  we  may  see  a  good 
school  encouraged  in  every  plantation  of  the  country.'  God  so 
blessed  his  endeavors,  that  Roxbury  could  not  live  quietly  without 
a  frtt  ichool  in  the  town ;  and  the  issue  of  it  has  been  one  thing, 
which  has  made  me  almost  put  the  title  of  Sckola  Illustris  upon 
that  little  nursery ;  that  is, '  that  Rofbury  has  afforded  more  schol- 
ars, first  for  the  coUedge,  and  then  for  the  publick — than  any  town 
of  its  bigness,  or  if  I  mistake  not,  of.  twice  its  bigness  in  all  New 
England.'  From  the  spring  of  the  school  at  Roxbury,  there  have 
ran  a  large  number  of  the  '  streams  which  have  made  glad  this 
whole  city  of  God.'  I  persuade  myself  that  the  good  people  of 
Roxbury  will  for  ever  scorn  to  begrudge  the  cost,  or  to  permit  the 
death  of  a  school  which  God  has  made  such  an  honor  to  them ;  and 

*  Ma^maiia  €3kristi  JiwuricoMO.    By  Cotton  Mather,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  and  Pa«tur  of  North 
Cboreh  m  Bostoo. 
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tbift  the  rather,  becaase  the  deceased  Eliot  has  left  them  a  fair  part 
of  his  estate  for  the  maintaining  of  the  school  in  Roxbary ;  and  I 
hope,  or  at  least  I  wuh,  that  the  ministers  of  New  England,  may 
bo  as  ungainsayably  importunate  with  their  people  as  Mr.  Eliot  was 
with  his,  for  schools  that  may  seasonably  tinge  the  yonng  souls  of 
the  rising  generation.  A  want  of  education  for  them  is  the  black- 
est  and  saddest  of  all  the  bad  omens  that  are  upon  us."  Such  was 
the  appreciation  of  the  educational  labors  of  the  Apostle  Eliot  by 
one  who  was  a  witness  of  their  abundant  frnitfulness,  and  who  in- 
cluded him,  in  his  *  Divine  Illustrations^  among  the  First  Good 
Men,  'who  brought  the  Gospel  into  this  wilderness,  and  settled 
churches  here  according  to  the  order  of  the  Gospel.' 

He  was  bom  at  Nasing,  in  Essex,  England,  Nov.,  1604,  of  Puri- 
tan parents,  who  secured  for  him  a  thorough  education  in  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1 622.  After  leav- 
ing Cambridge,  he  taught  for  a  time  in  the  school  kept  by  the 
eminent  Thomas  Hooker,  'the  quiet  sanctity  of  whose  household 
was  a  rich  blessing  to  his  soul.'  He  came  over  in  the  vessel  which 
bronght  over  Gov.  Winthrop's  wife  and  children,  in  Nov.,  1631,  and 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church,  in  a  temporary  absence  of 
Mr.  Wilson  in  England,  with  such  acceptance  that  the  Church 
would  have  made  him  their  Teacher.  But  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  a  company  of  friends  to  be  their  teacher,  when  they  should  come 
over,  as  they  did  in  1632,  when  he  settled  with  them  at  Roxbury 
— being  ordained  Teacher  in  November,  in  the  church  of  M'hich 
Rev.  Thomas  Weld  was  invested  with  pastoral  charge  in  July  pre- 
ceding. In  the  same  year  ho  was  married  to  Ann  Monntfort,  bom 
in  1604,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  before  he  left  England.  To 
them  were  born  seven  children — she  died  March  24,  1687,  aged  84, 
and  he  in  May  20,  1690,  aged  86. 

In  the  year  previous  to  his  death,  he  conveyed  an  estate  of  abont 
75  acres  to  trustees  for  '  the  maintenance,  support,  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  school  and  schoolmaster  at  that  part  of  Roxbury,  com- 
monly called  Jamaica,  or  the  Pond  Plains,  for  the  teaching  and 
instructing  of  the  children  at  that  end  of  the  town,  (together 
with  such  Indians  and  negroes  as  shall  or  may  come  to  the  said 
school)  and  to  no  other  intent  or  purpose  whatever.' 

Before  giving  in  some  detail  the  original  documents,  connected 
with  the  Free  School  in  the  Easteriy  Part  of  Roxbury,  which  illus- 
trates the  peculiar  character  of  the  early  Free  schools  of  New  Eng^ 
land,  we  will  note  briefly  the  labors  of  Eliot,  for  which  his  contem- 
poraries and  posterity  call  him  the  Apostle  of 'the  Indians. 
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**  [1770.]     On  file  is  a  list  of  names  of  scholars,  with  their  studies. 
••  *  Roxbnry  School,  1770.' " 

Scholars— Latin, 9 

Cyphcrers, 20 

Writers, 17 

Testament, 10 

Psalter .10 

Spellers, 19 

8o 

"  The  reqaisitions  for  admission  in  1789  were  •  to  read  tolerably  well 
by  spelling  words  of  four  syllables.' 

"On  March  14,  1796,  Hon.  John  Lowell  and  others  were  ap^inted  a 
committee '  to  lease  the  school  farm  and  all  the  other  lands  belonging  to  the 
Grammar  School  in  the  Easterly  part  of  Roxbury,  except  Mead's  orchard, 
at  public  vendue,  to  tlie  highest  uiddcr  for  the  term  of  120  years  ...  the 
net  proceeds  to  be  vested  in  other  real  estate.* 

**  [1805.]  May  11.  Another  assessment  for  •  fire  money.'  If  any  neglect 
to  pay,  *  tlien  the  master  is  requested  not  to  instruct  such  children.'  At  the 
same  meeting  a  vote  was  adopted  requiring  the  school  lands '  to  be  peram- 
bnldted  and  the  boundaries  renewed  once  every  five  yeai*s.'  This  vote  has 
been  complied  with  from  the  date  of  its  adoption  to  the  present  time. 

***The  property  belonging  to  this  Institution  consisted  at  the  time  of  its  first  legal 
incorporation  of  vartons  pieces  of  real  estate  scattered  over  the  town  of  Roxbnry.  8<^n 
after  the  Act  of  Incorporation  ^as  jmssed,  the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  under  it 
thought  it  expedient  to  raise  a  capital  which  would  be  rooro  productive  than  tlio  said 
tnets  of  land  theretofore  had  been,  and  for  the  purpose  they  solemnly  resolved  to  dis- 
pose of  said  tracts  and  parcels  of  h&nd.  Among  the  members  of  the  Board  at  that  time 
were  two  gentlemen  of  high  legal  standing,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  procuring 
the  Act  of  incorporation.    They  recommend  the  disposal  of  the  land  upon  Jong  letuea, 

"  *  So  far  as  wo  can  now  perceive,  the  decision  they  made  was  a  very  wise  one.  The 
hods  leased  at  auction  for  a  term  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  appear  to  have 
brought  nearly  or  quite  the  prices  then  paid  for  the  fee  simple. 

"  *  It  was  a  piurt  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease,  and  a  very  serious  one  too,  that  the  Cor- 
poration should  have  a  riffht  of  entry  upon  the  premises  leased  twenty  years  before  the 
expiration  of  the  several  leases,  and  to  cause  tne  buildings  and  improvements  thereon 
to  be  appraised ;  and  there  was  a  provision  that  there  should  bo  no  strip  and  waste  made 
upon  the  improvements  as  valued,  nor  should  the  same  bo  removed  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  the  remaining  term  of  years.' 

"Within  the  last  twenty  years  [1840-60]  some  of  our  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians, in  one  of  those  outburst's  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  our  adopted 
citizens  which  periodically  manifest  themselves,  attempted  to  create  a  popu- 
lar excitemoDt  against  the  trustees.  At  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  a 
charsQ  was  brought  that  the  funds  of  the  school  had  been  misapplied ;  that 
they  had  been  given  for  the  "  maintenance  of  poor  men's  chUdren  "  exclu- 
sively, but  the  trustees  had  allowed  the  children  of  the  rich  to  share  equally 
the  benefit  of  them.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  iuquire  and  report. 
The  result  of  their  investigation  was  not  what  they  expected.  It  appeared 
that  the  funds  originally  contributed,  and  by  which  the  school  was  supported 
from  1645  to  1672,  were  given  by  the  wcaltliier  class  for  the  benefit  of  toeir 
children ;  that  a  few  boys,  sons  of  men  too  poor  to  contribute,  were  admitted 
to  the  school  gratis;  that  Thomas  Bell,  being  desirous  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  generally  should  have  the  benefit  of  public  instruction,  left  by  his 
will  sufficient  property  for  this  purpose,  intending  it  evidently  for  the  school 
already  founded,  and  of  which  he  had  been  a  liberal  friend  during  his  life- 
time ;  that  legislative  authority  confirmed  this  intention,  thus  establishing 
on  a  liberal  foundation  a  free  institution,  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  can 
meet  to<^cther  on  common  ground ;  and  finally,  that  the  trustees  had  not 
misapplied  the  funds,  but  had  acted  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  school  and  the  design  of  its  founders." 
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Past  Teachers. 

1650.    Joseph  Hansford.  1774.  Joseph  Williams. 

1665.  Daniel  Weld.  1776.  Thomas  Marsh. 

1666.  JohnMighill.  1776.  Oliver  Everett. 
1668.    JohnPrudden.  1777.  Robert  Williams. 

1673.  John  Howe.  1779.  Peter  Clark. 

1674.  Thomas  Weld.  1780.  Thomas  Williams. 
1680.    Thomas  Bernard.  1781.  John  Prince. 
1695.    Joseph  Greene.  1788.  Abiel  Heywood. 
1698.    Andrew  Gardiner.  1789.  William  Emerson. 
1700.    Benjamin  Thompson.  1791.  Calvin  Whiting. 
1708.    John  Bowles.  1792.  Joseph  Dana. 
1705.    William  Williams.  1793.  Charles  Cutler. 

1708.  Timothy  Ruggles..  1794.  James  B.  Howe. 

1709.  Ebenezer  Wflliams.  1795.  Joseph  Whitcomb. 

1712.  Increase  Walter.  1796.  James  Bowers. 

1713.  Robert  Stanton.  1797.  Joseph  Warren. 

1714.  Thomas  Foxcraft  1798.  Benjamin  Rice. 
1716.    Ebenezer  Pierpont  1799.  Thomas  Bede. 

1718.  Henry  Wise.  1799.  Stephen  Longfellow,  Jr. 

1719.  Richard  Dana.  1799.  Luther  Richardson. 
1722.    Benjamin  Ruggles.  1800.  William  Pillsbury. 
1728.    Thomas  Weld.  1800.  Timothy  Fuller. 
1726.    Ebenezer  Pierpont.  1801.  Samuel  Swett 
1731.    Joseph  Mayhew.  1801.  Joseph  Chickering. 
1783.    David  Goddard.  1802.  Nathaniel  Prentiss. 
1734.    Thomiis  Balch.  1807.  Samuel  Newell. 
1736.    John  Ballantine.  1809.  Moses  GilL 

1738.    Stephen  Fessenden.  1811.  Moses  Hunt 

1740.  Nathaniel  Sumner.  1814.  James  Day. 

1741.  John  Newman.  1814.  L.  Dam. 

1743.  Job  Palmer.  1818.  Enos  Stewart 

1744.  ElishaSavel.  1818.  John  F.  Jenkins. 

1745.  Daniel  Foxcroft.  1819.  Frederic  Crafts. 

1746.  Edward  Holyoke.  1820.  Charles  Fox. 

1747.  Solomon  Williams.  1821.  William  Davis. 
1750.    JohnMerriam.  1825.  Richard  G.  Parker. 
175?.     William  Gushing.  1828.  F.  S.  Eastman. 
1753.    Joseph  Coolidge.  1835.  George  Tower. 
1756.    James  Greaton.  1837.  John  H.  Purkit 
1758.    John  Fairfield.  1839.  John  Eebler. 

1760.  Joseph  Warren.  1839.  Daniel  Leach. 

1761.  Ebenezer  Williams.  1839.  H.  B.  Wheelwright 
1763.    Benjamin  Balch.  1841.  B.  H.  Rhoades. 

1765.  Samuel  Parker.  1842.  John  D.  Philbrick. 

1766.  Oliver  Whipple.  1844.  B.  A.  Gould,  Jr. 
1768.    Increase  Sumner.  1847.  George  Morrill. 

1770.  Samuel  Cherry.  1847.  Charles  Short 

1771.  WardChipman.  1849.  Edward  L.  Holmes. 

1772.  Joseph  Pnnce.  1851.  T.  P.  C.Lane. 

1773.  John  Eliot  1858.  R.  C.  Matcalf. 

1774.  Benjamin  Balch. 

1853-1867 A.  H.  Buck. 

1860-18G6, Miss  Elizabeth  Weston. 

1864-1865,        .        .        ...        .     Solon  Bancroft. 

1867-1874, Miss  Marzette  Helen  Cobnni. 

1872-1873, Miss  Ellen  Jane  Collar. 

1873-1875,       .....     S.M.Macvane. 

1874-1875 Miss  M.  Gertrude  Mead. 

Present  Principal,    ....     Wm.  C.  Collar. 
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PREBKNT  CONDITION— IWe. 

The  Roxbarj  Latin  School  of  Roxbary,  (now  Boston  Highlands),  is 
an  endowed  tree  school,  to  which  are  admitted  applicants  residing  in 
Boston,  who  are  ten  years  of  age,  and  who  possess  the  requisite  quail* 
fications  of  scholarship : — 

1.  To  read  English  fluently,  to  know  the  parts  of  speech,  to  be  able 
to  analyze  a  simple  sentence,  and  to  spell  common  words. 

2.  To  know  the  commonest  facts  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Geography,  to  draw  outline  maps  of  North  America  and  Europe,  with 
their  most  important  physical  features  and  political  divisions,  and  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Uqited  States. 

3.  Practical  facility  in  working  the  first  four  rules  of  Arithmetic, 
and  the  elements  of  Fractions  or  Compound  Denominate  Numbers. 

4.  Facility  in  writing  legibly  from  dictation. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character  from  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended. 

No  boy  over  fifteen  years  of  age  is  admitted  to  the  lowest  class, 
onless  it  appears  by  his  examination  that  he  is  qualified  to  enter  a 
higher  class  in  English  studies. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study : — 

Sixth  Class, 

Fall  Term. — Latin:  Grammar  and  exercises.  MathemaUa:  Written  and 
aeottl  arithmetic.  EnglUh  Language:  English  grammar,  reading,  exercises  in 
tlocntioD,  poems  learned,  speUing,  writing  mm  dictation.  Other  Studies: 
Botany,  writing,  drawing. 

Wkteb  TsRM. — Latin:  Grammar,  reader,  exercises.  Maihematice:  Written 
uid  mental  arithmetic.  English  Language:  English  grammar,  reading,  exer- 
nses  in  elocution,  selections  from  Longfellow,  poems  learned,  speUing,  writing 
from  dictation.    Other  Stupes:  Modem  geography,  writing,  drawing. 

Sprino  Tkbm. — LaUn:  Reader,  Viri  Rom»,  exercises.  English  Language: 
tufrliah  CTammar,  selections  from  Whittier,  reading,  poems  learned,  spelling, 
^ting  from  dictation.  Other  Studies:  Botany,  modem  geography,  writing, 
dnwing. 

lytik  Class, 

Fall  Tebh. — Latin:  Viri  Eome,  writing  Latin.  Drmdi:  Grammar  and 
r^idliig.  MathemoHes:  Arithmetic.  ^iglisK  Language  and  Literature:  Haw- 
ihorne,  Trne  Stories ;  poems  learned,  spelling,  writing  from  dictation.  Other 
i^tM^a:  Modem  geography,  drawing,  writing,  Roman  history. 

WcttcrTerm. — Xa/m:  rhoDdrus  and  Nepos,  writing  Latin.  French:  Gram- 
Bur  and  reading.  Mathematies :  Geometry,  oral  lessons.  English  Language  and 
IfUraturc:  Hawthorne,  Wonder  Books ;  spelling,  writinff  from  dictation.  Other 
^^tvdiet:  Ancient  geography,  drawing,  writing,  Roman  history. 

Spsixg  Term. — Latin:  Nepoe,  writing  Latin.  French:  Grammar  and  read- 
ing. Matkanatict:  Arithmetic.  English  Language  and  Literature:  Macanlay, 
I-ayB of  Aucient  Rome;  spelling,  writing  from  dictation.  Other  Studies:  Bot- 
uy,  drawing,  writing. 

Fourth  Class. 

Fall  Tebh.— XaliN :  CsMar,  De  Bello  Galileo :  writing  Latin.  Frmu^ :  Gram- 
mar and  reading.  Mathematics:  Algehra.  Enalish  Language  and  Literature: 
Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lake;  spelling,  writing  from  dictation.  Other  Studies: 
Grecian  history,  drawing,  writing. 

Wi3rrLR  TERV.—Z^tn:  C»sar,  De  Bello  Gallico;  writing  Latin.  French: 
Gnimnar  and  reading.  Mathematics:  Algebra.  English  Language  and  IMeror 
^:  8cott|  spelling^  writing  from  dictation.    Other  Studies :  Drawing,  writing. 
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Sfbinq  Term.— Xafin ;  Ovid,  Metamorphosee*  Df^ench:  Grammar  and  read- 
ing. MathemaUca:  Algebra.  English  Language  and  Literature:  Scott,  speUing, 
Yrnting  from  diotatiou.    Other  Studies:  Botany,  drawing,  writing. 

Third  Clan. 

Fall  Term. — Latin:  Ovid,  Metamorphoses ;  Cicero,  extracts ;  writing  Latio. 
IVench:  Reading.  MaihemaHoe :  Algebra.  JSnglieh  Language  and  Literature: 
Irving^  Life  of  uoldsmith.    Other  Studies :  Grecian  history. 

Winter  Term. — Latin ;  Cicero,  extracts ;  Sallust,  De  Catilinse  Coi^jnratione ; 
writing  LatiD.  French:  Reading.  Afaihemafics :  Algebra.  English  Langungt 
and  Literature:  Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  ViUi^e,  etc.  Other  Studies:  Grecian 
and  Roman  history. 

Sprino  Term. — LaMn :  Cicero,  In  Catilinanu  JFVwfcA ;  Reading.  Maihemat' 
ios:  Arithmetic.  English  Language  and  Literature:  Addison,  selections  from 
the  Spectator.    Other  SiucUes:  Roman  history. 

Second  Class, 

Fall  Term.— Xflttn ;  Cicero,  Orations ;  writing  Latin.  Greek :  Grammar  and 
exercises.  Mathematics :  Logarithms ;  Metric  System.  English  Languave  and 
Literature :  Tennyson,  selections ;  Bacon,  selection  from  essays.  Other  S&dtes : 
Physical  geography. 

Winter  Tkum,— Latin :  Cicero,  Orations;  Virgil,  ^neid:  writing  Latin. 
Greek:  Xenophon,  Anabasis;  writing  Greek.  MathematUx:  Algebra.  English 
Language  and  Literature:  Shakespeare,  Julioa  CsBsar.  Other  Studies:  Grecian 
history. 

Spring  Term. — Latin:  Virgil, ^neid.  Greek:  Xenophon,  Anabasis:  writing 
Greek.  Mathematics:  Reviews.  English  Language  and  jAterature^  Shakespeare, 
As  Ton  Like  it.    Other  Studies :  Botany ;  Roman  history. 

First  Class. 

Fall  Term.— ia«n:  Virgil,  ^neid  and  Eclogues.  Greek:  Greek  Reader; 
writine  Greek.  Mathematics:  Geometry.  English  Language  and  Literature: 
English  grammar ;  Shakespeare,  Hamlet.  Other  Studies :  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Winter  Term.— ia(i« ;  Cicero,  Do  Senectnte.  Greek :  Greek  Reader ;  writ- 
ing Greek.  French :  Grammar  and  reading.  Mathematics :  Geometry.  Englisk 
Language  and  Literature :  Milton,  Comus,  Lycidas,  etc.  Othec  Studies :  English 
history. 

Spring  Term.— Xafin;  Reviews.  Greek:  Homer,  Hiad;  writing  Greek. 
Mathematics:  Geometry.  English  Language  and  Literature:  Milton,  Paradise 
Lost.    Other  Studies :  English  history. 

Military  drill  and  vocal  music  through  the  course.  Declamations 
and  essays  monthly  in  tho  three  upper  classes. 

There  is  a  small  reference  library  and  but  very  little  apparatus  ex- 
cept globes,  wall-maps  and  microscopes. 

The  school  annually  fits  from  four  to  sixteen  boys  for  College. 

A  list  of  graduates  from  1852  to  1875^  in  the  catalogue  for  1875-6, 
contains  two  hundred  and  fortj'-six  names ;  this  list  is  presumed  to  be 
quite  incomplete,  as  no  register  of  the  school  prior  to  1846  has  been 
found  ;  since  that  tlm^  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years,  there  have  been 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  graduates. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees, 
formerly  called /eoJfec«. 

The  corps  of  teachers  (1877)  consist  of  a  head  master,  a  master, 
two  sul>masterSy  an  assistant,  with  an  instroctor  in  drawing  and  in 
military  drill. 
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EuoT  School,  Jamaica  Plaik  (Boston). 

OoBpiled  from  Itonw  fturnlilMd  bjr  D.  8.  Smaujbt,  FHndpaL 

Meana  of  Support, — ^The  Eliot  School  depends  for  its  support  upon 
its  endowments,  no  tuition  being  charged. 

Bwldinga  and  Ofounds.-^There  is  one  building,  with  three-fourths 
icre  of  land* 

Course  of  Study.-^The  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  Uiree  years, 
and  includes  a  fhll  English  course,  having  particular  reflsrence  to  fitting 
for  practical  business' life. 

The  school  is  ttee  to  pupils  residing  in  Jamaica  Plain  who  haye 
graduated  at  the  Grammar  School,  and  to  such  others  as  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  Grammar  School  studies. 

The  government  is  in  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  seven  gen- 
tlemen. 

Teachers. — ^The  School  employs  a  head  master  and  one  assistant, 
female ;  these  are  elected  annually.  D.  S.  Smalley  has  been  principal 
of  the  school  since  its  reestablishment  on  Eliot  Street. 

History. — ^The  first  donation  for  the  use  of  ^^  a  school  only''  in  that 
part  of  Roxbury  called  Jamaica  was  made  by  John  Buggies,  of  the 
triangular  piece  of  land  in  firont  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  on  which 
the  Soldiers'  Monument  stands.  The  deed  of  conveyance  is  dated 
October  16,  1676.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1676,  Hugh  Thomas 
and  Clement  his  wife  proposed  to  the  people  at  the  Jamaica  end  of 
the  town  to  make  over  to  them  their  house,  orchard,  home  lot  and 
night  pasture,  provided  that  they  would  agree  to  take  care  of  and 
provide  for  them  in  sickness  and  health  during  their  natural  lives, 
and  decently  inter  them  after  their  death. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  held  March  23,  1676,  the  proposal 
of  Thomas  was  accepted,  on  condition  that  he  should  make  a  legal 
conveyance  of  his  property  to  John  Weld,  Edward  Morris  and  John 
Watson  as  feoffees  in  trust  for  t^e  use  of  said  inhabitants.  This 
agreement  was  signed  by  twenty-five  inhabitants,  and  the  said  Thomas 
conveyed  all  his  real  estate  by  deed,  dated  April  7, 1677 ;  and  also  by 
assignment  all  the  real  estate  of  his  nephew,  John  Roberts,  which  was 
oonvejed  to  him  by  the  will  of  said  Roberts  a  short  time  previous ; 
and  in  1687  by  another  assignment  all  his  bills,  bonds,  legacies,  etc. 

In  the  year  1693,  John  Watson  gave  three  acres  of  salt  ma.r8h  for 
the  use  of  a  school  on  Jamaica  or  Pond  Plain.* 

Mrs.  Gurnal  gave  six  pounds  in  money,  and  Mrs.  Mead  gave  seven 
pounds,  for  the  use  of  the  Jamaica  or  Pond  School. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1689,  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  conveyed  by  deed 
about  seventy-five  acres  of  land  "  to  John  Weld,  John  Gore,  John 
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Watson  and  Samuel  Gore,  all  of  said  Boxbur}',  and  to  their  and  to 
each  or  to  cither  of  their  natural  heirs  sucoessively  forever,  and  to  and 
for  the  maintenance,  support  and  encouragement  of  a  school  and  school 
master  at  that  part  of  said  Roxbury,  commonly  called  Jamaica  or  Pond 
Plain,  for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of  the  children  of  that  end  of 
the  town  (together  with  such  negroes  or  Indians  as  may  or  shall  come 
to  said  school),  and  to  no  other  use,  intent  or  purpose,  under  any  color 
or  pretence  whatever." 

In  1727,  Joseph  Weld,  the  only  survivor  of  this  body  of  men, 
memorialized  the  Legislature  and  prayed  that  three  other  persons 
might  be  appointed  as  trustees,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  as  they 
may  occur  by  death  or  otherwise.  The  prayer  of  this  memorial  was 
granted,  and  Nathaniel  Brewer,  Jr.,  Caleb  Stedman  and  John  Weld 
were  joined  with  the  memorialist  as  trustees. 

The  first  or  original  trustees  and  feoffees  were  as  follows : — 

1.  John  Weld,  Sr.,  Edward  Morris  and  John  Watson,  first  feoffees, 
and  were  appointed  for  Hugh  Thomas  and  his  estate  during  their  feof- 
feeship,  and  to  their  successors  as  such. 

2.  John  Weld,  Sr.,  and  John  Watson,  trustees  of  two  acres  of  salt 
marsh,  purchased  of  Edward  Morris  by  virtue  of  their  being  feoffees, 
and  which  descends  to  succeeding  feoffees. 

8.  John  Weld,  Sr.,  John  Gore,  John  Watson  and  Samuel  Gore, 
trustees  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot's  gift,  their  or  either  of  their  natural 
heirs,  their  successors  herein  forever.  John  Gore,  Joseph  Weld, 
John  May,  Edward  Bridge,  trustees  of  John  Watson's  gift,  and  their 
natural  male  heirs  successors  herein. 

The  property  of  the  Jamaica  School  was  held  in  trust,  by  several 
distinct  bodies  of  men,  each  set  having  control  of  a  distinct  portion 
of  the  property. 

Under  conditions  like  these,  collisions  would  naturally  arise ;  but 
no  serious  difficulty  occurred  till  the  year  1803,  when  recourse  was 
had  again  to  the  Legislature,  and  on  the  9th  of  March,  1804,  on  Act 
was  passed  incorporating  seven  gentlemen  as  a  body  politic,  by  the 
name  of  the  trustees  of  Eliot  School,  and  with  power  to  fill  all  vacan- 
cies that  may  occur  from  any  cause  whatever. 

The  trustees  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  freeholders  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
and  they  shall  '^  be  the  true  and  sole  visitors  and  governors  of  the 
said  Eliot  School  in  perpetual  succession  forever." 

In  1818,  Mrs.  Abigail  Brewer  (after  the  decease  of  her  husband) 
bequeathed  to  the  trustees  of  Eliot  School,  in  Boxbury,  a  parcel  of 
land  adjoining  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Warren,  deceased,  con- 
taining sixteen  acres,  more  or  less,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
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applied  fur  the  instruction  of  joung  females  only,  children  of  the 
iohabitants  of  the  third  parish  in  said  Roxbarj. 

In  1831,  the  trustees  erected  the  brick  school-honse  on  Eliot  Street,' 
which  would  accommodate  two  hundred  scholars.  The  upper  room 
iras  occnpied  by  the  Primary  School,  and  was  supported  by  the  town. 
The  grammar  department  was  taught  in  the  lower  room,  and  was  sup- 
ported flrom  the  income  of  the  Eliot  Fund,  and  was  entirely  under  the 
trustees. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  March  81,  1884,  'Mt  was  voted 
that  Luther  M.  Harris,  in  behalf  of  the  trustees,  be  a  committee  to 
act  with  John  James,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  town,  for  pro* 
cnring  a  teacher  for  the  Eliot  School  for  the  year  ensuing.  And  on  a 
proposal  of  Mr.  James,  to  have  the  Eliot  and  Primary  schools  united 
in  one,  and  that  a  female  be  engaged  as  an  assistant  to  the  master, 
voted,  «That  the  trustees  accede  thereto.'  ^  From  this  time  till  1842 
the  trustees  and  school  committees  continued  a  united  supervision  of 
the  Eliot  School. 

It  was  thought  by  many  of  the  proprietors  that  the  best  interests  of 
edacation  would  be  promoted^  particularly  that  of  the  girls,  by  sepa- 
lating  the  sexes  in  our  Grammar  Schools.  A  proposition  was  made 
bj  the  proprietors  to  the  trustees  to  place  the  boys  in  one  building, 
uoder  the  entire  supervision  of  the  school  committee,  and  the  girls  in 
another  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  trustees.  This  was 
acceded  to  by  the  trustees,  and  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the 
girls'  department.  Most  of  the  young  ladies  on  Jamaica  Plain  attend- 
ii^  Private  Schools  left  and  attended  the  Eliot  School. 

Up  to  this  time  the  income  of  the  Eliot  Fund  had  been  applied  to 
edocating  children  in  the  common  branches  and  some  of  the  higher 
English  studies. 

The  sales  of  land  had  increased  the  income  of  the  fhnd,  and  many 
of  the  proprietors  felt  that  they  were  not  realizing  all  l^e  benefits  of 
the  food  which  they  might  under  a  different  organization. 

A  committee  chosen  by  the  proprietors  submitted  a  plan  for  a  High 
School  to  the  tmstees,  February  1, 1840.  The  plan  was  adopted,  and 
the  Eliot  School  served  as  a  High  School  connected  with  the  Roxbury 
City  Schools  till  1874. 

In  January,  1874,  West  Roxbury  was  annexed  to  Boston.  In  the 
folloiring  February,  the  trustees  dissolved  the  connection  with  the 
Public  Schools,  and  the  succeeding  September  reopened  the  Eliot 
School  on  Eliot  Street,  where  the  school  was  formerly  taught. 
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The  settlement  of  Charlestown  was  began  in  1620,  and  in  June, 
1636,  *  Mr.  William  Witherell  was  agreed  with  to  keep  a  school  for 
a  twelvemonth  ;*  and  in  the  same  year,  the  General  Court  granted 
to  the  town  LovelPs  Island,  which  was  leased  out,  and  the  rent  was 
applied  by  the  town  to  the  support  of  the  school 

In  1647,  against  a  maiginal  reference  in  the  Town  Records — 
*  Allowance  granted  for  the  Town  School.'  January  20,  it  is  re- 
corded— 'It  was  agreed  that  a  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  should  be 
gathered  of  the  town  towards  the  school  for  this  year,  and  the  five 
pounds  that  Major  Sedgwick  is  to  pay  this  year  (for  the  island)  for 
the  school ;  also,  the  town's  part  of  the  Mistick  weir  for  the  School 
forever.'  The  town  in  1650  had  'about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dwelling  houses.' 

In  1661,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever  removed  from  Ipswich  to  Charles- 
town,  and  took  charge  of  the  Town  School.  On  the  dd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1666,  he  presented  to  the  Selectmen  the  following  motion : — 

Firsts  That  tliej  would  take  care  the  school-hoaae  be  ipee4il7  amended,  be- 
cause it  is  much  out  of  repair. 

Secondly,  That  tiiej  would  take  care  that  his  yearly  salary. be  paid,  the  con- 
fitables  being  mach- behind  with  him. 

Thirdly,  Putting  tiiem  in  mind  of  their  promise  at  his  first  coming  to  town  ; 
viz.,  that  no  other  schoolmaster  should  be  suffered  to  set  up  in  the  town  so  long 
as  be  could  teach  the  same,  yet  Mr.  Uansfield  is  suffered  to  teach  and  take 
away  his  scholars. 

From  an  order  of  this  date  (Jan.  12, 1666)  it  appears  that  'many 
of  our  youths  were  guilty  of  rude  and  irreverent  carriage  in  the 
times  of  the  public  ordinances  of  praying  and  preaching  on  the 
Lord's  Day,'  it  was  commended  to  all  the  inhabitants  to  further 
their  cheerful  endeavors  by  sitting  in  turn  before  the  youths'  pew 
during  morning  and  evening  exercise — and  '  it  is  our  joint  expecta- 
tion that  all  youths  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  unless  on  grounded 
exemption  by  us,  do  constantly  sit  in  some  one  of  those  three  pews 
made  purposely  for  them,  except  Mr.  Cheever's  scholars,  who  are 
required  to  sit  orderly  and  constantly  in  the  pews  appointed  for 
them  together.' 

In  1671,  Benjamin  Thompson,  a  celebrated  teacher,  was  engaged 
by  the  Selectmen  to  keep  the  Town  School  on  the  following  terms : 

1.  That  he  shall  be  paid  thirty  pounds  per  annum  by  the  town,  and  receive 
twenty  sliillings  a  year  from  each  particular  scholar  that  be  shall  teach,  to  be 
paid  him  by  those  who  send  children  to  him  to  school. 

2.  That  ho  shall  propose  such  youth  as  are  capable  of  it  for  the  college,  with 
learning  answerable. 

3.  That  lie  shall  teach  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

4.  Tliat  there  shall  be  half  a  year's  mutual  notice  by  him  and  the  town,  before 
any  change  or  remove  on  either  sid& 
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FOUNDBBB  AKD  BEMEFAOTOBS. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  town,  *  that  a  Grammar  school 
was  set  up  in  Ipswich,  in  the  year  1636,'  three  years  after  John  Win- 
throp,  the  younger,  with  his  twelve  companions,  commenced  a  set- 
tlement in  this  place.  This  school  was,  probably,  not  a  free  school, 
according  to  our  acceptatbn  of  the  expression,  as  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  public  provision  made  for  its  support.  It 
was  kept  by  Lionel  Chute,  who  died  in  1644 ;  after  which  .event, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  public  school  until  the 
establishment  of  this  institution.  To  the  benevolence  and  personal 
exertions  of  Robert  Payne,  aided  by  his  brother  William  Payne, 
William  Hubbard,  and  a  few  others,  we  are  indebted  for  the  endow- 
ment of  this  establishment. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  deed  by  which  Robert  Payne  conveys  to 

the  Feoffees,  the  land,  on  part  of  which  the   school-house  now 

stand.%  and  from  the  product  of  which  most  of  the  income  of  the 

institution  is  now  derived,  the  principal  circumstances  connected 

with  iui  foundation,  are  thus  related : 

Whereas,  after  several  overtures,  and  endeavors  among  the  inhabiUDtsof  said 
IpAWich,  for  settling  a  Grammar  scliool  in  that  place,  it  was  proffered  by  the 
said  Robert — ^Tbat  be  would  erect  an  edifice  for  such  a  purpose,  provided  it 
might  be  put  into  tlie  hands  of  certain  discreet  and  faith  Ail  persons  of  the  said 
town,  and  their  successors,  which  himself  should  nominate  to  be  ordered  and 
managed  by  them  as  Feoffees,  in  trust  for  tliat  end,  and  their  successors  forever. 
ProTided  also  tliat  the  town,  or  any  particular  inhabitants  of  the  town,  would 
dcTOte,  set  apart,  and  give  any  laud  or  other  annuity  for  the  yearly  maintenance 
of  such  ono  as  shoald  be  fit  to  keep  a  Grammar  school.  And  whereas  said 
town  of  Ipswich,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  January  11,  1660, 
granted  all  that  neck  beyond  Chebacco  river,  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  (up  to 
Glooester  line)  adjoining  to  it  to  the  said  Robert  Payne  and  William  Pajriie,  to 
whom,  by  the  desire  and  consent  of  the  said  town,  at  the  same  time  were  add- 
ed Maj.  Denison  and  William  Bartholmew  for  the  use  of  a  school.  And  also 
the  inhabitants  of  said  Ipswich,  at  a  public  meeting,  Jan.  26,  1660,  did  add  five 
more,  viz.,  Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  Mr.  John  Norton,  Mr.  William 
Habbard,  and  Deacon  John  Whipple.  And  that  the  said  Robert  did  in  the  year 
Ibibwing,  viz.,  1662,  purchase  a  house  with  two  acres  of  land  belonging  to  it, 
more  or  less,  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  did  likewise,  in  the  succeed- 

*  Abridf«d  firom  Jidirw  »y  Akrakam  Hmmmatt,  Esq^  m  tk»  TV*  Hundretk  Jtnnivencrf 
ff  tk*f9m»dmi»mt  o/  lk»  Orummar  Sckt^l  in  Ip»wick,  io  toIuum  vL  of  the  N«w  Enflaod  His- 
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t 
ing  year,  1 653,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  charge,  build  an  edifice  for  a  Gram- 
mar school,  which  was  erected  upon  a  part  of  the  land  so  purchased. 

Mr.  William  Hubbard  gavo  about  an  acre  of  land,  adjoining  to 
tbc  said  scbool master's  house,  about  the  same  time. 

William  Payne  gave  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  our  river  called 
the 'Little  Neck.' 

Robert  Payne,  the  principal  benefactor  and  the  founder  of  this 
school,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  town. 
In  a  subscription  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  inhabitants  in 
1048,  by  which  they  enter  into  an  engagement  with  Major  Denison 
to  pay  him  a  certain  sum  annually  'to  encourage  him  in  his  military 
helpfulness,'  the  sum  subscribed  by  him  is  the  greatest  on  the  list. 
He  was  a  *  ruling  elder'  of  the  church,  an  officer  ranking  in  dignity 
between  the  minister  and  deacon.  He  was  representative  of  the 
town  three  years,  1647-8-9;  county  treasurer  from  1665  to  1083, 
when  he  resigned  the  office.  He  died  in  1684,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  He  left  two  sons,  John  and  Robert,  both  of  whom  were 
Feoflfees  of  this  institution. 

William  Payne,  probably  brother  of  Robert,  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed considerable  property,  and  to  have  been  active  in  enterprises 
calculated  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  He  removed  to  Boston 
about  1656,  where  lie  died,  October  10,  1660.  Beside  his  liberal 
bequest  to  this  institution,  he  gave  twenty  pounds  to  Harvard 
college. 

Daniel  Denison,  son  of  William  Denison,  of  Roxbury,  was  bom 
about  1612,  admitted  a  freeman  at  Boston,  April  1,  1634.  This 
town  granted  to  him,  October  12,  1643,  under  the  title  of  *  Captain,' 
'two  hundred  acres  of  land  for  his  better  encouragement  to  settle 
amongst  us.'  He  was  admitted  a  commoner  by  vote  of  the  town, 
February  28,  1644.  He  had,  probably,  been  in  military  sen-ice,  for 
we  find  the  inhabitants,  by  voluntary  subscription,  engage  *  to  allow 
him  twenty-four  pounds  seven  shillings  yearly,  so  long  as  he  shall  be 
their  leader,  to  encourage  him  in  his  military  helpfulness.'  He  rose 
to  great  distinction  in  the  colony;  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  many  years,  and  Speaker,  1649-62.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Court,  *  Major  General,'  which  was  the 
title  of  the  Military  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Colony.  In  1668, 
be  had  granted  to  him  *  one  quarter  of  Block  Island,  for  his  great 
pains  in  revising,  correcting,  and  transcribing  the  colony  laws.' 

The  other  '  honored  magistrate,'  Samuel  Symonds,  it  is  said,  was 
'  barrister  of  law  in  England,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
honorable  family,  in  Yieldham,  in  Essex,  where  he  had  a  good  estate. 
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He  purchased,  September  3,  1637,  of  Mr.  Henry  Sewall,  a  dwelling 
house  which  stood  near  where  the  female  academy  now  stands,  with 
about  three  acres  of  land.  This  property  descended  through  Daniel 
Epes,  Ills  son-in-law,  to  Syroonds  Epes,  his  grandson,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  Edward  Eveleth,  who  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Symonds  Epes,  and  grcat-grand-daughter  to  Samuel  Symonds.  He 
kept  the  house  in  town  for  occasional  residence,  but  usually  resided 
on  his  large  and  valuable  farm,  which  he  called '  Argilla,*  and  which 
has  given  name  to  one  of  our  school  districts.  He  was  representa- 
tive from  1638  t^  1643,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  'magis- 
trates^ or  'assistants,*  which  office  he  sustained  thirty  years,  when, 
in  1673,  he  was  chosen  'deputy  governor,'  in  which  office  he  re- 
mained until  his  decease  in  1678.  In  addition  to  his  various  and 
distinguished  offices,  he  did  not  disdain  to  be  clerk  of  the  Feoffees 
of  this  school,  the  earliest  records  of  which  are  in  his  handwriting. 

TBACBER& 

The  first  master  of  this  school  was  Ezekiel  Cheever.  He  kept 
the  school,  from  its  institution  in  1650,  ten  years,  when  he  removed 
to  Charlestown,  and  in  1670  to  Boston,  where  he  became  the  mas- 
ter of  the  justly  celebrated  *  Boston  Latin  School.'  He  built  a  barn 
and  planted  an  orchard,  which,  on  his  removal,  were  purchased  by 
the  Feoffees  and  added  to  the  property  of  the  institution.  Of  him 
and  another  distinguished  schoolmaster  it  is  said,  in  the  '  uncouth 
rhymes '  of  a  cotemporary. 

Til  CoTl«t*s  paint,  aod  ph«erer'«  we  mutt  own, 
That  tfaoa.  New  England,  art  not  Bjrtbia  grown. 

He  came  to  New  England  in  1637,  and  died  in  Boston,  August  25, 
1708,  having  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety-three  years;  having 
been  bom  in  London,  January  21,  1615. 

In  six  years  from  the  opening  of  the  school,  there  were  six  young 
men,  from  this  town,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  their  studies  at 
Harvard  college ;  all  of  them,  undoubtedly,  pupils  of  Mr.  Cheever ; 
a  greater  number  than  have  been  graduated  from  all  the  colleges  • 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  names  of  these  young  gentlemen 
were  Robert  Payne,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  school,  afterward  one 
of  the  Feoffees ;  John  Emerson,  son  of  Thomas  Emerson,  who  be- 
came the  minister  of  Gloucester;  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  afterward 
minister  of  Haverhill,  son  of  Richard  Saltonstall,  of  whom,  and  of 
Ipswich,  it  is  glory  enough  to  have  it  remembered  that  he,  when 
one  of  the  executive  government  of  the  province,  was  the  first  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  enormities  of  the  African  slave  trade ; 
(see  Savage's  Winthrop,  II,  243,)  Ezekiel  Rogers,  son  of  the  Rev. 
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Nathaniel  Rc^n ;  Samnel  Cheeiner ;  probably,  son  of  the  teacher ; 
Samaol  Belcher,  son  of  Jeremy  Beloher,  who  was  many  years  a 
preacher  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  afterward  at  Newbury.  Beside 
these,  there  went  to  Harvard  college  from  this  school  while  under 
Mr.  Ghee?er*s  instraction,  William  Whittingham,  son  of  John 
Whittingbam ;  Samuel  Cobbett,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cobbett, 
and  Samuel  Symonds,  son  of  the  deputy  governor. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Cheever  was  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews,  who 
kept  the  school  from  August  1,  1660,  twenty- three  years,  during 
which  time  there  went  from  Ipswich  to  Ilarvard  college,  Samuel 
Bishop,  probably,  son  of  Thomas  Bishop ;  Samuel  Epcs  and  Daniel 
Epes,  sons  of  Capt  Daniel  Epes,  one  of  the  Feoffees ;  John  Norton, 
son  of  William,  brother  of  the  Rev.  John  Norton ;  John  Rogers, 
son  of  the  president,  for  many  years  the  minister  of  this  town  and 
one  of  the  Feoffees  of  this  institution ;  John  Denison,  son  of  John' 
and  grandson  of  (General  Daniel  Denison,  who  was  elected  pastor 
of  the  Ipswicb  Church,  April  5, 1686,  but  was  not  ordained.  He 
died,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  September  14,  1680 ; 
Francis  Wainwright,  son  of  Francis,  and  Daniel  Rogers,  son  of 
President  Rogers,  who  was  for  oumy  years  master  of  this  school. 
Mr.  Andrews  died  July  10,  1683. 

On  the  decease  of  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Noadiah  Russell  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  appointed  master,  October  3 1 , 1 683.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1681,  and  kept  the  school  until  February  .26, 
1686-7,  when  he  resigned,  ^having  a  call  to  go  to  Charlestown  and 
South.  The  next  master  was  Mr.  Daniel  Rogers,  son  of  President 
Rogers.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1686,  and  prob- 
ably took  chaise  of  the  school  in  1687. 

Fifteen  young  men  from  this  town,  most  of  whom  were  probably 
his  pupils,  entered  Harvard  college  while  thb  school  was  under  his 
instruction.  They  were  John  Wade,  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Wade, 
who  became  the  minister  of  Berwick,  in  the  province  of  Maine ; 
Francis  Goodhue,  son  of  Deacon  William  Goodhue,  who  was  the 
minister  of  Jamaica  on  Long  Island,  and  died  at  Rehobotli,  when 
on  his  way  to  visit  his  native  town,  September  15,  1707 ;  Jeremiah 
Wise  and  Henry  Wise,  sons  of  the  Rev.  John  Wise,  minister  of 
Chebacco  parish.  Henry  was  for  many  years  master  of  this  school 
and  afterward  became  a  merchant ;  John  Perkins,  son  of  Abraham 
Perkins,  who  first  settled  as  a  physician  in  Ipswich,  but  afterward 
removed  to  Boston ;  WilUam  Bumham,  a  minister ;  Benjamin 
Choate,  son  of  John  Cboate,  who  became  the  minister  of  Kingston 
in  New  Hampshire;  Fhmeis  Wainwright  and  John  Wainwright, 
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sons  of  Col.  John  Wainwright,^  the  wealthiest  and  most  distin- 
gnished  merchant  of  this  town ;  Joha  Denison,  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Denison,  who  filled  several  important  offices  and  attained  high 
distinction.  In  the  old  ^burying  place'  there  is  a  tombstone,  hav- 
ing a  coat  of  arms  scnlptured,  with  a  long  inscripiion  in  Latin  nearly 
obliterated,  which  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  .this  gentleman. 
It  records  that  he  was  great-grandson  (*  proacpos')  to  both  the  Hon- 
orable Daniel  Denison  and  the  Honorable  Richard  Salstonstall ;  Na- 
thaniel Appleton,  son  of  Col.  John  Appleton,  who  became  the  dis- 
tingished  minister  of  Cambridge ;  fVancis  Cogswell,  .son  of  Jonathan 
Cogswell,  who  transacted  business  and  acquired  wealth  as  a  merchant 
in  this  town. 

Ebenezer  Gay,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1714, 
kept  the  school  one  year,  1715.  He  is  well  remembered  by  many 
of  the  m6re  aged  people  of  the  '  old  colony,'  as  the  celebrate'd  Dr. 
Cray,  minister  of  Hingham,  whole  his  useful  life  was  protracted  until 
be  attained  the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Thomas  Norton  kept  the  school  in  1716.  He  was  a  deacon  of 
the  church,  and  died  July  13,  1744,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  &ther  of  Thomas  Norton,  junior,  who  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1725,  and  was  the  teacher  of  this  school  ten 
years,  1729-39,  while  the  school  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
selectmen. 

Benjamin  Crocker  began  his  work  as  a  teacher  of  the  school, 
Jane  4,  1717,  which  he  kept  until  November,  1719.  Long  after- 
ward, in  1746-47,  and  again  in  1759-60,  he  kept  the  school  four 
years.  He  was  appointed  .a  Feofilee  in  1749,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  removal  from  Ipswich  in  1764.  He  was  father  of  Deacon 
John  Crocker,  who  is  reniembered  by  the  elderly  portion  of  the 
present  generation.  Beside  school-keeping,  it  seems  he  preached 
occasionally.  He  received  of  the  town  treasurer,  April  17,  1726, 
'one  pound  for  preaching  one  sabb.  day.'  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1713. 

For  twenty-seven  years,  there  is  no  recorded  act  of  the  Feoffees. 
Interregnum — Incorporation. 

The  town  in  1720,  by  their  selectmen,  assumed  control  of  the 
school  and  its  property  against  the  protests  of  the  Feoffees.  Mr. 
Henry  Wise  accepted  the  offer  of  the  selectmen  to  keep  the  school, 
and  continued  in  the  work  £or  eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Staniford,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  ooUege  in 
1^738,  kept  the  school  five  years,  1740-45.  He  afterward  became  a 
Boccessful  merchaot^and  was  representative  of  the  town  three  years, 
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1755-57.  Ho  was  sncceeded  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Crocker,  who  kept 
tho  school  in  the  years  1746  and  1747;  after  which  the  town  ap- 
pear to  have  given  up  the  Grammar  school  altogether. 

In  1740,  the  town  began  the  practice  of  granting  the  Grammar 
school  funds  in  aid  of  the  district  schools,  which  it  continued  to  do 
as  long  as  the  property  was  under  its  control.  Since  the  resump- 
tion of  the  direction  of  the  school  and  its  funds  by  the  Feoffees,  the 
town  has  continued  to  appropriate  money,  raised  in  the  usual  way, 
for  the  support  of  free  public  schools. 

In  1756,  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Wade,  who  died  February  9, 
1749-50,  an  act  was  obtained  from  *the  Great  and  General  Court,' 
*  for  regulating  the  Grammar  school  in  Ipswich  and  for  incorpora- 
ting certain  persons  to  manage  and  direct  the  same.  The  preamble 
of  the  act  runs  thus : — 

Whereas  divers  piously  disposed  persons  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  town 
of  Ipswich,  within  the  County  of  Essex,  granted  and  conveyed  to  Feoffees  in 
trust,  and  to  8uch  their  successors  in  the  same  trust  as  tlioee  Feoffees  should 
appoint,  to  hold  perpetual  succession,  certain  Lands,  Tenements,  and  Annuities 
by  them  mentioned,  for  the  use  of  school  learning  in  said  town  for  ever;  of 
which  Feoffees,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Berry,  Esq ,  Daniel  Appleton  and  Samuel 
Rogers,  Esqs.,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Crocker,  are  the  only  survivors;  Aud  whereas, 
the  town  of  Ipswich  did  also,  in  their  laudable  concern  for  promoting  learning, 
about  tlie  same  time  and  for  the  same  use,  give  and  grant  to  certain  persons,  in 
said  grant  mentioned,  and  to  such  others  as  said  town  sliould  appoint,  a  large 
farm,  then  called  a  Neck  of  Land,  situate  in  Chebaceo  in  the  same  town,  with 
some  other  lands  adjoining,  all  which  farm  and  lands  were  soon  after  leased  out 
for  the  space  of  one  thousand  years;  the  rents  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  learn- 
ing in  said  town  as  aforesaid.  But  (as  is  apprehended  by  some)  no  power  was 
given  by  the  said  town  to  their  trustees  to  appoint  successors  in  that  trust  for 
receiving  and  applying  the  rents,  or  ordering  and  directing  the  affairs  of  the  school 
in  said  town,  as  in  the  first  mentioned  case  is  provided ;  from  which  difference 
in  the  original  construction  of  those  grants,  which  were  aU  designed  for  one  and 
the  same  use,  considerable  disputes  have  already  arisen  between  the  said  town 
and  the  Feoff*ees;  and  not  only  so,  but  some  doubts  are  started  whether  it  is  in 
the  power  of  said  town  or  FeofSees  to  compel  the  payment  of  the  rents  of  the 
farm  and  adjoining  land  before  mentioned. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  town  of  Ipswich,  by  their  vote  of  the  twenty-second 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Feoffbes,  have  agreed  to  apply  to  this  court  for  aid  in  the  manner 
in  the  said  vote  mentioned: 

The  act  incorporates  the  aforementioned  '  present  surviving  Feoffiees,  on  the 
part  of  the  private  persons  granting  lands  as  aforesaid,  together  with  Francis 
Choate,  Esq.,  Capt  Nathaniel  Treadwell,  and  Mr.  John  Patch,  Jr.,  three  of  the 
present  selectmen  of  said  to^  a  joint  committee  or  Feoff'ees  in  trust  with  full 
power'  to  grant  leases  of  the  land;  to  receive  rents  and  annuities;  to  appoint 
grammar  schoolmasters  and  agree  for  their  salaries ;  to  appoint  a  derk  and 
treasurer,  '  and  if  found  necessary,  to  impose  some  moderate  some  of  money  to 
be  paid  by  such  scholars  as  may  attend  said  school,  for  making  up  and  supply- 
ing any  deficiency  that  may  happen  in  the  yearly  income  and  annuities  of  said 
lands  for  defraying  the  necessary  charges  tliat  may  arise  by  said  schooV  Ac 

This  act  was  limited  to  ten  years  from  the  first  of  March,  1 756. 
Before  this  term  expired  another  act  was  passed  reciting  the  pre- 
amble and  enactments  of  the  first  with  some  slight  variations  in 
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phraseology.  .  .  .  This  act,  which  was  limited  to  twenty  years  from 
March,  1766,  was  made  perpetual  by  an  act  of  the  Greneral  Court 
of  this  Commonwealth,  passed  in  1787. 

On  the  revival  of  the  school  under  the  act  of  incorporation,  the 
first  teacher  appointed  by  the  Feoffees,  was  Samuel  Wigglesworth, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wigglesworth,  minister  of  the  Hamlet 
parish.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1752,  and  kept  the 
school  two  years,  1757-58.  He  was  a  practicing  physician  in  1765, 
and,  probably,  resided  at  the  Hamlet. 

Benjamin  Crocker,  before  mentioned,  kept  the  school  in  1759 
and  1760. 

Joseph  How,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1758, 
kept  the  school  one  year,  1761.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Berry,  and  died  March  26,  1762,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-Uve  years.  His  wife  had  died  May  6,  1759,  at  the 
yet  earlier  age  of  twenty-two. 

Daniel  Noyes,  the  well  remembered  postmaster  and  register  of 
probate,  kept  the  school  twelve  years,  1762-73,  and  afterward  one 
year,  1780.  He  was  bom  in  Newbury  about  1738;  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1758 ;  died  March  21, 1815.  Ho  bequeathed 
to  this  institution  'three  and  one-third  old  rights'  and  'six  new 
rights  in  the  Jeffries  Neck  lands.' 

Thomas  Bumham  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1772.  He 
was  appointed  teacher  of  this  school  in  1774,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinned  five  years,  when  he  entered  the  army,  in  which  he  attained 
the  rank  of  major.  After  the  peace  he  resumed  the  office  of  teacher, 
and  kept  the  school  six  years,  1786-91 ;  again  one  year,  1793,  and 
afterward  eleven  years,  1807-17;  in  all,  twenty-three  years. 

Nathaniel  Dodge,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college,  1777,  kept  the 
school  in  1779  and  1784. 

Jacob  Kimball,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college,  1780,  kept  the 
school  one  year,  1781. 

The  Rev.  John  Treadwell,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1758,  and  ordained  minister  of  Lynn  in  1763,  kept  the  school 
two  years,  1783-85. 

Daniel  Dana,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  college,  1788,  kept  the 
achool  in  1792 ;  Joseph  Dana,  a  graduate  of  the  same  college,  the 
same  year,  kept  the  school  in  1793;  Samuel  Dana,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  college,  1796,  kept  the  school  three  years,  1797-99. 
These  were  sons  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Joseph  Dana,  minister  of  the 
sonth  parish. 

Joseph  McEean  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1794.    He 
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kept  tbe  school  three  years,  1704-96.    He  became  a  dlrtioguished 
miniBter  and  professor  in  Harvard  univereity. 

Aroos  Choate  nvas  graduated  at  Hanrard  coll^  in  1795.  He 
kept  the  school  seven  years,  1800-6.  He  was  afterward  register 
of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Essex  many  years. 

George  Choate,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college,  1818,  kept  the 
school  four  years,  1818-21. 

Richard  Kimball  kept  the  school  nine  weeks,  in  1822,  *  for  the 
income  of  the  School  Lands.'  Cfaarlea  Choate,  son  of  Mr.  John 
Choate,  kept  the  school  on  the  same  terms  in  1823  and  1824. 
Stephen  Cobum  was  the  teacher  in  1825;  Richard  Kimball  in 
1826 ;  Mr.  Ward  in  1827 ;  Nathan  Brown  in  1828  ;  Daniel  Perley 
in  1829  ;  David  T.  Kimball,  Jr.,  in  1830;  Joseph  Hale,  three  years, 
1831-33  ;  Tolman  Willoy  in  1834  ;  Dan  Weed,  ten  years,  1835-40, 
1842-45;  Eben.  Stearns  in  1841;  George  W.  Tuxbury  in  1846; 
Ezra  Gale  in  1847 ;  C^eb  Lamson,  two  years,  1848-49.  The 
*  grammar  scholars'  received  private  instruction  from  the  Rev.  John 
P.  Cowles  in  1850. 

OompensaUon  Paid  to  Tbaehen, 

The  money  of  account  in  this  part  of  the  country,  from  the  first 
settlement  to  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,*  was  the 
pound  sterling  of  England.  But  from  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  the  consequent  great  scarcity  of  coin,  most  of  the  trading  was 
carried  on  in  barter,  and  conventional  prices  of  the  ordinary  articles 
of  consumption  were  adopted,  called  the  *  current  prices.'  Contracts 
were  usually  made,  referring  to  certain  articles  as  standards  of  price. 
Thus,  in  1655,  it  was  voted  by  the  town,  <  that  the  pay  of  the  min- 
ister shall  be  three  parts  in  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  fourth  in 
Indian.'  In  private  account-books,  yet  preserved,  from  1678  to 
1683,  wheat  is  uniformly  charged  at  ^yq  shillings  the  bushel;  In- 
dian com,  at  from  two  shillings  and  eight  pence  to  three  shillings 
and  sixpence.  .  .  .  The  Hon.  Samuel  Symonds,  in  his  will,  made  in 
1673,  among  other  bequests,  gives  to  his  wife  'twelve  pound  per 
annum,  to  be  paid  to  her  out  of  my  farm,  called  Argilla,  during  her 
natural  life  to  be  paid,  one  half  in  wheat  and  malt,  at  the  price  cur- 
rent among  the  merchants  of  Ipswich,  the  other  half  in  pork  and 
Indian  com.'  At  the  conclusion  of  his  will,  he  adds, '  My  mind  and 
meaning  is,  that  the  legacies  here  given  to  my  children,  shall  be 
paid  not  in  money,  according  to  money,  but  in  such  pay  as  they 
usually  pass  from  man  to  man,  which  is  called  the  current  price.' 

*  The  Pino  Tree  mooajr,  israad  by  MuMehoMtto  in  1893,  wai  S5  par  feent.  l«t  la  tsIm  tkaa 
the  tterlinf  money  of  EagUuMl,  end  {are  rite  to  New  England  enrrencj. 
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The  earlieBt  intimatioa  I  find  of  the  actaal  difference  in  value  of 
money  and  '  p&y,^  is  in  a  certificate  of  Philemon  Dane  and  Jacob 
FoBtcr,  who  certify  that  they  appraised  the  estate  of  Daniel  Hovey, 
*  not  as  money,  but  as  country  pay,  and  that  two  shillings  in  money 
was  with  us  accounted  as  good  as  three  shillings  in  pay,  and  so 
passed  frequently  between  men  and  men.'  This  is  dated  November 
11,1700. 

About  this  time,  the  General  Court  issued  *  bills  of  credit,'  which 
they  loaned  to  the  towns  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  people 
with  a  currency,  which,  being  based  on  no  foundation,  soon  declined 
in  value. 

On  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  December  23, 
1726,  it  was  'voted  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  bills  of 
credit  be  paid  to  him  annually,  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  and 
afterward  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  bills  of  credit, 
or  in  lieu  thereof,  the  like  sum  in  silver  money,  accounting  it  at  fif*> 
teen  shillings  per  ounce ;  and  so  to  rise  or  fall  iu  proportion  to  the 
value  of  silver ;  or  pay  two-thirds  of  said  sum  in  barley  malt  at  six 
shillings  per  bushel ;  Indian  com  at  five  shillings ;  pork  at  sixpence 
per  pound ;  butter  at  twelve  pence.' 

In  1734,  the  appraisers  of  the  estate  of  John  Baker,  Esq.,  report 
the  pnces  to  be  '  iu  proportiou  to  the  value*  of  our  present  paper 
currency ;  accounting  twenty-four  shillings  thereof  to  be  equal,  and 
but  equal,  to  one  ounce  of  silver  coin.' 

'The  committee  on  the  affiiirsof  the  Rev.  Nath.  Rogers,'  1738, 
report  that  'the  sum  of  £279  4s.  is  an  equivalent  to  the  £150,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  contracted  for.' 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  pound  currency,  in  the  year  1700,  was. 
worth  about  two  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  of  our  present  money. 
In  1727,  it  was  worth  one  dollar  and  forty-eight  cents;  in  1734,  it 
was  worth  about  ninety-one  cents,  and  in  1738,  about  seventy-eight 
cents.  It  continued  to  depreciate  until  it  reached  what  was  after- 
ward called  '  Old  Tenor,'  whioh  was  one-tenth  of  the  pound  sterling. 

The  revenues  of  the  school  during  the  first  period  of  its  history, 
were  derived  from  the  School  Farm^  aa  the  land  in  Chebacco, 
granted  by  the  town,  was  called,  which  gave  fourteen  pounds  per 
annum;  'the  Little  Neck,'  which  was  leased  to  John  Pengry,  in 
1680,  for  sixty^  years,  at  a  yeairly  rent  of  seven  pounds,  and  the 
'school  orchard,'  which  comprised  the  three  acres  of  land  given 
by  Mr.  Robert  Payne,  and  Mt«  William  Hubbard,  which,  with  some 
other  small  pieces  of  property,  let  for  about  the  same  rent  as  the 
Little  Neck,  in  all  about  £28,  or  $250  at  thia  time. 
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There  is  no  record  of  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Cheever,  as  to  his 
compensation;  and  that  with  Mr.  Andrews,  is  partly  obliterated. 
It  appears,  however,  from  what  remains,  that  there  was  a  stipulated 
allowance  *  for  every  Grammar  Scholar ' — *  But  for  such  as  are  taught 
to  write,  cipher,  or  read  English,  he  shall  agree  with  the  parents  or 
overseers  of  the  children  what  they  shall  allow  yearly  otherwise  as 
he  shall  think  meet.' 

There  is  no  record  of  the  compensation  paid  to  Mr.  Russell,  or 
to  Mr.  Rogers.  Their  engagements  were  probably  similar  to  that 
made  with  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Gay  was  paid  fifty  pounds,  in  1715, 
and  Mr.  Crocker  sixty  pounds,  in  1717.  In  1720,  Mr.  Wise  was 
appointed  by  the  selectmen,  with  a  salary  of  fifty-five  pounds  ^  in 
bills  of  credit.'  He  seems  to  have  received  about  the  same  annual 
stipend,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  school.  Mr.  Norton's  salary, 
in  1732,  was  seventy  pounds.  Whether  it  was  the  same  or  not*, 
during  his  whole  term  of  ten  years,  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Stani* 
ford  received  eighty  pounds  per  year,  for  four  years,  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  per  year  for  two  years.  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  for  tho 
years  1757  and  1758,  received  for  annual  salary,  twenty-six 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four  pence,  together  with  '  his  board 
at  Mr.  Samuel  Sawyer's,  who  agreed  to  board  him  for  seventeen 
pounds  per  annum.'  'In  1759,  Mr.  Crocker  engaged  to  keep  the 
school  *for  all  the  rents  and  annuities,'  and  in  1760,  for  thirty 
pounds,  three  shillings,  and  seven  pence,  which  amounted  to  about 
the  same  sum.  Mr.  Noyes,  in  1762,  had  fifty-three  pounds,  six 
shillings,  and  eight  pence,  ^and  he  board  himself.'  His  salary 
varied  from  that  amount,  to  forty-six  pounds,  and  probably  con- 
sisted of  the  whole  income  of  the  property  of  the  institution.  Mr. 
Burnham,  received  for  the  years  1774  and  1775,  fifty  pounds  per 
year.  In  1778,  he  agreed  for  one  hundred  pounds,  *if  there  be  a 
stipulated  price  agreed  to  by  the  State ;  if  not,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.'  In  1780,  Mr.  Noyes  agreed  in  May,  to  keep  the 
school  three  months,  at  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  month ; 
and  in  September,  agreed  to  keep  three  months  for  one  thousand 
pounds,  *  Continental  Money,'  per  month. 

The  present  income  derived  from  the  property  of  the  institution, 
is  about  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  Of  this  amount,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  besides  the  land  on  which  the 
school-house  stands,  are  derived  from  the  donations  of  the  Messrs. 
Paynes,  and  Mr.  Hubbard;  about  thirty  dollars  from  the  donations 
of  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Noyes,  and  Mr.  Judah  Goodhue,  and  about  fifty 
dollars  from  the  grants  of  the  town. 
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BEAOOK  HILL— BABBABISII  OF  JUYKNILS  SPOBTS. 

What  native  of  Boston,  born  in  those  days,  does  not  regret  the 
prostration  of  the  famous  Beacon  Hill  ?  It  was  a  beautiful  spot, 
and  gave  to  the  town  on  its  first  settlement  the  classic  name  of  Tre- 
mont^  that  hill  being  one  of  the  three  that  stood  in  conspicuous  ele- 
vation on  the  peninsula.  The  other  two,  as  some  say,  were  Copp^s 
and  Fort  Hills,  while  others  think  that  the  cluster  along  old  Tremont 
street  were  the  heights  referred  to  in  naming  the  town.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  for  a  short  time  it  bore  that  beautiful  name,  and  was 
changed,  unfortunately,  to  gratify  and  complement  a  clergyman  who 
came  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  England. 

This  Beacon  Hill  was  a  famous  spot,  known  to  every  body  who 
knew  any  thing  of  Boston.  It  received  its  name  from  a  beacon  f 
that  stood  on  it.  Spokes  were  fixed  in  a  large  mast,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  placed  a  barrel  of  pitch  or  tar,  always  ready  to  be  fired 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Around  this  pole  I  have  fought 
many  battles,  as  a  South  End  boy,  against  the  boys  of  the  North 
End  of  the  town  ;  and  bloody  ones,  too,  with  slings  and  stones  very 
skillfiilly  and  earnestly  used.  In  what  a  state  of  semi-barbarism 
did  the  rising  generations  of  those  days  exist!  From  time  im- 
memorial these  hostilities  were  carried  on  by  the  juvenile  part  of 
the  community.  The  schoolmasters  whipt,  parents  scolded — noth- 
ing could  check  it. 

I  forget  on  what  holiday  it  was  that  the  Anticks,  another  exploded 

•  BseolUetwtu  «/  Samtul  Breek,  with  Punfet  ftora  hit  Noto-Booki  (1771-180S).  Edited  by 
H.  E.  Seodder.  Fhila.:  Porter  k,  Coetet,  1877.  Mr.  Breek  wet  born  in  Botloo  July  17, 177] ; 
traveled  mnch  ebroed ;  wai  educeted  mainly  in  France;  bailt  his  home  on  the  Schuylkill,  to  which 
he  gave  the  nttme-or  Sweetbrier  in  1797,  and  whioh  it  now  included  in  Fairmoont  Park.  He  was 
a  member  of  Congreet  in  1833-98,  alone  of  the  Peomylvania  delegation,  he  Toted  for  John  Qainey 
Adams  ibr  Prerideot ;  wat  member  of  the  State  Senate,  In  which  he  wat  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mioee  on  Collegei  and  SehooK  and  aa  tooh  prepared  a  Taluable  Report,  noticed  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Edocatioo,  XIII.,  130.  Mr.  Brack  took  an  active  and  t^Boial  interact  in  Yarioua  chari- 
table, literary,  and  financial  inrtitotione  of  Philadelphia.    He  died  Aogntt  31, 1803. 

t  The  beaeoa  atood,  aa  nearly  aa  can  be  determined,  on  the  tite  of  the  present  reaerroir.  The 
first  mM  vraa  raiaed  about  1034,  and  the  one  deaeribed  by  Mr.  Breek  in  1768.  In  November,  1781^ 
it  was  blown  down,  and  in  17M,  a  brick  monument,  aizty  feet  in  height,  wat  built  to  the  memory 
of  tkeae  who  fell  at  Bunker  HIQ.  The  noanoeot  waa  taken  down  and  the  top  of  the  hill  leveled 
in  1811. 

10 
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remnant  of  colonial  manners,  ased  to  perambulate  the  town.  They 
have  ceased  to  do  it  now,  bat  I  remember  them  as  late  as  1782. 
They  were  a  set  of  the  lowest  blackguards,  who,  disguised  in  filthy 
clothes,  and  ofttimes  with  masked  faces,  went  from  house  to  house 
in  large  companies,  and,  bon  grS^  mal  gri,  obtruding  themselves 
every  where,  particularly  itto  the  rooms  that  were  occupied  by 
parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  demean  themselves  with 
great  insolence.  I  have  seen  them  at  my  father^s,  when  his  assem- 
bled friends  were  at  cards,  take  possession  of  a  table,  seat  themselves 
on  rich  furniture  and  proceed  to  handle  the  cards,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  company.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  was  to 
give  them  money,  and  listen  patiently  to  a  foolish  dialogue  between 
two  or  more  of  them.  One  of  them  would  cry  out,  *  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  sitting  by  the  fire,  put  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  and 
give  us  our  desire.*  When  this  was  done  and  they  had  received 
some  money,  a  kind  of  acting  took  place.  One  fellow  was  knocked 
down,  and  lay  sprawling  on  the  carpet,  while  another  bellowed  oat, 

'See,  tbttieheliei, 
Bat  eie  he  diet 
A  iloctor  nnft  he  bad/ 

He  calls  for  a  doctor,  who  soon  appears,  and  enacts  the  part  so  well 
that  the  wounded  man  revives.  In  this  way  they  would  continue 
for  half  an  hour ;  and  it  happened  not  unfrequently  that  the  house 
would  be  filled  by  another*  gang  when  these  had  departed.  There 
was  no  refusing  admittance.  Custom  had  licensed  tliese  vagabonds 
to  enter  even  by  force  any  place  they  chose.  What  should  we  say 
to  such  intrnders  now  ?  Our  manners  would  not  brook  such  usi^. 
Connected  with  this  subject  and  period  may  be  mentioned  the 
inhuman  and  revolting  custom  of  punishing  criminals  in  the  open 
street.  The  large  whipping-post,  painted  red,  stood  conspicuously 
and  permanently  in  the  most  public  street  in  town.  It  was  placed 
in  State  street,  directly  under  the  windows  of  a  great  writing-school 
which  I  frequented,  and  from  them  the  scholars  were  indulged  in 
the  spectacle  of  all  kinds  of  punishments,  suited  to  harden  their 
hearts  and  brutalize  their  feelings.  Here  women  were  taken  from  a 
huge  cage,  in  which  they  were  dragged  on  wheels  from  prison,  and 
tied  to  the  post  with  bare  backs,  on  which  thirty  or  forty  lashes 
were  bestowed  amid  the  screams  of  the  culprits  and  the  uproar  of 
the  mob.  A  little  farther  in  the  street  was  to  be  seen  the  pilloiy, 
with  three  or  four  fellows  fastened  by  the  head  and  hands,  and 
standing  for  an  hour  in  that  helpless  posture,  exposed  to  gross  and 
cruel  insult  from  the  multitude,  who  pelted  them  incessantly  with 
rotten  eggs  and  every  repulsive  kind  of  garbage  that  could  be  col- 
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lected.    These  things  I  have  often  witnessed,  but  thoy  have  given 
way  to  better  systems,  bettek*  nianners  and  bjstter  feelings. 

LATDT  SCHOOL. 

The  Liitin  school  in  my  day  was  kept  by  Mr.  Hunt  He  was  a 
severe  master,  and  flogged  heartily.  I  went  on  very  well  with  him, 
mollifying  his  stern  temper  by  occasional  presents  in  money,  which 
my  indntgent  &ther  sent  to  him  by  me.  Tlins  my  short  career  at 
his  school  (seventeen  or  eighteen  months)  passed  without  any  cor- 
poral correction.  I  was  even  sometimes  selected  for  the  honorable 
office  of  sawing  and  piling  his  wood,  which  to  most  boys  is  a  vastly 
more  delightfal  occupation  than  chopping  logic,  working  themes,  or 
dividing  sums ;  in  short,  a  translation  from  intellectual  to  any  bodily 
toil  was  looked  upon  as  a  special  favor. 

Jke  Dark  Day  of  1780  at  School* 

The  winter  of  1780  was  colder  than  any  that  has  occurred  since. 
I  was  then  a  scholar  at  Chelsea,!  and  perfectly  well  remember  being 
driven  by  my  father's  coachman,  in  a  sleigh  with  two  horses,  on  the 
ice  directly  across  the  bay  of  Boston,  starting  from  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  and  keeping  for  many  miles  on  the  ice,  which  we  left 
to  traverse  ^sirms,  without  being  stopped  by  the  stone  fences,  which 
were  all  covered  with  snow.  It  was  the  summer  that  succeeded  this 
cold  weather,  I  think,  that  the  fandlous  Dark  Day  happened  in  New 
England.  I  was  at  the  same  school  It  began  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  I  was  standing  by  the  master  reading  my  les- 
son. The  light  grew  dim,  and  in  a  very  short  time  faded  into  utter 
daikness.  The  school  was  dismissed,  and  we  went  below  stairs. 
The  cause  was  wholly  Inexplicable  at  the  tim^  nOr  do  I  find  that  it 

*  TIm  Dark  D*y  wis  May  19, 1780,  and  the  darknen  eama  on  between  tbe  hoars  of  10  and  11 
«.«.,  eontiaainf  into  the  aight  and  praTallinf  over  New  fingland.  A  paper  hf  Prof  WilHams 
ef  Harvard  college,  eontaininf  tbe  result  of  inqniries  and  observations,  was  published  in  tbe 
Maooin  of  tbe  Ameriean  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1783.  The  degree  of  darkness  differed  in  dif- 
fcrsot  plaees,  but  candles  were  required  at  midday  for  tbe  rsading  of  eommon  print  in  aB  the  dis- 
triets  covered  by  it.  '  The  birds,  having  song  their  evening  songs,  disappeared  and  became  silent ; 
tbe  fowls  retired  to  roost;  the  cocks  were  crowing  all  around,  as  at  the  break  of  day ;  objects  oould 
ant  be  disthguished  but  at  a  very  little  distance,  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  and  gloom 
ef  nigfau*    Dr.  Dwigfat  records  tbe  following  Incident  of  the  Hark  Day  in  Hartford,  Conn.  :— 

Tbe  I9th  of  Bfay.  ]780,  was  a  remarkable  dnrk  day.  Candles  were  lighted  in  many  houses ;  the 
birds  were  lileot  and  disappeared,  and  the  fowls  retired  to  roost.  Tbe  Legislature  of  Connecticut 
was  tbea  in  leMioo  at  Hartford.  A  very  general  opinion  prevailed  that  the  day  of  Judgment  was 
at  band.  The  Hooae  of  Repretentatives,  being  nnable  to  transact  their  business,  adjourned.  A 
proposal  to  adjourn  the  Council  was  under  consideration.  When  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Abraham 
Davenport  of  Stamford,  was  asked,  he  answered,  *  I  am  against  an  adjournment.  The  day  of  jo«)g- 
neot  is  either  anproaching.  or  it  ia  not.  If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  cause  for  an  adjoornmeal:  if  it  is, 
I  ebovae  to  bf  found  doing  my  doty.    I  wish  therefore  that  candles  may  be  brought 

t  The  school  was  kept  by  Rev.  Samuel  Phaiipa  Payaoo,  to  whose  charge  the  childien  of  General 
Warren,  who  Ml  at  Bunker  Hill,  were  consigned.  The  oldest  ion  was  educated  at  tbe  eipense 
of  tbe  United  Slates,  on  a  resolution  introduced  by  Samuel  Adams,  January  31, 1777.  In  1780, 
Congrsss,  on  application  for  provision  for  tBe  support  oC  the  ebiUren,  allowed  the  half-pay  of  « 
Majoi  Genera]  to  b^n  at  the  time  of  Warren*8  death,  and  continue  till  tbe  youngest  child  was 
«ftfn. 
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has  ever  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Some  ascribed  it  to  an  ex- 
tensive conflagration  in  the  backwoods,  but  I  do  not  remember  any 
heavy  smoke  or  other  indication  of  fire.  I  know  that  candles  were 
lit)  and  the  affrighted  neighbors  groped  their  way  to  our  house  for 
spiritual  consolation  and  joined  in  prayer  with  our  reverend  princi- 
paly  and  that  after  we  had  dined  by  candlelight — probably  about 
three  o'clock — it  cleared  up  and  became  bright  enough  to  go 
abroad.  The  day  having  been  one  of  terror,  and  now  more  than 
two-thirds  spent,  we  were  not  called  to  school  in  the  afternoon,  but 
were  permitted  to  go  into  the  fields  to  gather  fruit  and  birds'  eggs. 
Yet  the  succeeding  night  was  '  jpalpably  obscure.'  Many  accidents 
happened  to  those  who  were  on  the  road.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  darkness. 

Acquiaiium  of  (he  Frefiuih  Langttage,    ' 

The  Revolutionary  War  brought  many  French  ships  of  the  line 
and  others  into  Boston,  sometimes  to  refit,  and  sometimes  to  escape 
the  enemy.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  a  permanent 
agent  to  collect  supplies.  The  French  king  honored  my  father  with 
that  appointment,  which  he  held  until  the  peace,  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  several  commanders  with  whom  he  held  intercourse. 
He  sold  their  prize-goods,  negotiated  their  bills  of  exchange  and 
furnished  the  ships  of  war  with  all  they  wanted.  He  entered  upon 
this  business  about  the  year  1779.  .  .  .  My  father's  agency  for  the 
French  had  become  extremely  active,  and  he  felt  daily  the  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  language.  This  was  a  matter  of  regret 
with  every  gentleman  in  the  town.  The  early  intercourse  with  the 
French  was  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  and  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Cooper  was  a  useful  and  general  interpreter.  Soon  after,  some 
Frenchmen  slightly  acquainted  with  the  English  were  employed. 
My  father  had  two  in  his  counting-house  (Juteau  and  Nebonne), 
who  proved  intelligent  and  faithful.  Notwithstanding  this  aid,  he 
found  it  difficult  to  act  with  suitable  decision  and  secrecy,  and  it 
led  him  to  a  determination  to  have  his  children  taught  the  FreDcb 
language,  and  even  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  learn  it  himselC. 
Accordingly,  a  master  was  procured,  and  Governor  Hancock,  being 
then  at  home,  associated  himself  with  my  father  in  the  attempt 
It  proved  abortive  with  both ;  their  age  and  numerous  occupations 
were  a  bar  to  all  progress,  and  the  scheme  was  given  up.  But  bia 
resolution  respecting  his  children  was  persevered  in,  and  generally 
fully  accomplished.  Three  of  us  spoke  French  fluently,  and  all  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  language. 

For  my  share,  it  was  settled  in  the  &mi]y  that  I  should  be  sent 
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to  a  college  in  France  for  my  education  by  the  first  suitable  oppor- 
tanity.  Preparations  were  soon  made,  and  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1782, 1  embarked  in  the  frigate  Iris.  M.  de  Yaadreuil,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  at  Boston,  and  now  dispatched  this  frigate  to 
France,  had  recommended  to  my  father  the  College  of  Soreze  in 
Lower  Languedoc,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  admiraPs  castle  and 
Tillage  of  yandrenil.  This  recommendation  was  accompanied  by 
letters  from  him  to  the  principal,  the  Very  Reverend  Dom  Despaulx, 
to  the  Marchioness  de  Yandrenil,  and  to  Monsieur  Bethman,  the 
Anstrian  imperial  consul  at  Bordeaux.  I  was,  moreover,  placed  by 
that  kind  nobleman  under  the  care  of  the  Chevalier  de  Chalvet,  a 
major  in  Rochambeau's  army,  who  was  returning  to  France,  and 
who,  his  home  being  at  Toulouse,  only  twenty-four  miles  from  the 
college,  undertook  to  see  me  safe  there.  To  all  this  kindness,  the 
admiral  added  special  directions  to  the  Marquis  de  Traverse,  who 
commanded  the  Iris,  to  take  me  into  his  own  cabin. 

Having  passed  several  days  [at  Toulouse]  very  agreeably,  my 
friend  and  conductor  hired  a  carriage  to  take  me  to  the  *  Royale  et 
Militaire '  College  of  Soreze,  situate  off  the  post-road,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Black  Mountains  (a  spur  of  the  Pyrenees),  and  twenty-four 
miles  distant  from  Toulouse.  We  left  the  ancient  castle  of  Langue- 
doc (so  much  resembling  an  American  city  by  the  universal  use  of 
bricks  in  the  construction  of  private  houses),  and  came  to  Castel- 
naudary,  where  we  slept.  It  was  at  this  town  that  the  troops  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  defeated  Gaston, 
Due  d'Orleans,  and  captured  the  Due  de  Montmorency,  whose  head 
he  caused  to  be  cut  off  as  a  warning  to  the  feudal  aristocracy  of 
France,  which  this  act  of  vigor  completely  humbled.  We  arrived 
next  morning  at  the  beautiful  plain  of  Revel,  in  which  the  little 
town  of  Soreze  stands.  The  first  thing  that  meets  the  traveler's 
eye  in  approaching  the  place  is  a  lofty  tower,  built  by  Pepin  le  Bref 
about  seven  hundred  years  ago.  That  prince  is  said  to  have  found- 
ed the  monastery,  now  occupied  by  about  twenty-seven  Benedictine 
monks,  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  of  more  than  400  boys. 

St.  Benedict,  the  founder  of  this  religions  order,  prescribed  as  a 
rale,  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  century,  that  in  order  to  banish  idle- 
nesfiy  his  monks  should  superintend  the  instruction  of  youth — a 
duty,  to  which  they  have  ever  been  attentive,  more  especially  since 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  (1783) 
that  order  had  the  entire  management  of  the  twelve  royal  and  mili- 
tafy  schools  of  France,  among  which  Soreze,  by  its  size  and  talented 
teachers,  stood  conspicuous. 
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TLe  letter  from  the  Marqais  de  Vaudrenii,  of  which  I  was  bearer, 
and  those  sent  on  from  Bordeaux  by  Mr.  Bethman,  together  with 
the  personal  introduction  by  the  Chevalier  de  Chalvet,  could  not 
fail  to  procure  me,  on  the  part  of  the  principal  a  most  cordial  re- 
ception. Cheered  as  I  was  by  the  fine  buildings  of  the  college,  the 
lovely  landscape  that  surrounds  them,  and  already  accnstomed  to 
the  manners  of  the  French,  I  entered  upon  my  studies  with  a  light 
heart  and  contented  mind.  The  venerable  and  learned  superior, 
Dom  Despanlz,  embraced  me  with  parental  affection,  and  recom- 
mended me  to  the  protection  of  the  sub-director,  Dom  Crozal,  who 
acted  as  my  prefect,  and  never  intermitted  the  kindest  treatment 
of  a  friend  and  father  during  our  connection  of  more  than  four 
years.  Very  able  lay-teachers  assisted  the  monks,  and  taught  every 
thing  fitted  to  give  a  solid  education,. intermixed  with  every  variety 
of  ornamental  or  pleasing  instruction.  Thus,  besides  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages  and  exact  sciences,  drawing,  music,  dancing, 
riding,  fencing,  military  exercises,  etc.,  were  a  part  of  our  daily  oc- 
cupation ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  we  were  .at  our  lessons  during 
ten  hours  and  a  quarter  every  day,  except  Sundays,  a  judicious  inter- 
change of  the  serious  with  the  lighter  matter  prevented  fatigue. 

About  the  second  year  of  my  residence  at  Soresse,  the  Marqais 
de  Yaudreuil  arrived  at  his  castle,  and  as  a  very  particular  &vor,  I 
was  permitted  to  accept  of  an  invitation  to  pass  two  or  three  days 
with  the  marquis's  fiunily,  the  rules  of  the  college,  except  on  special 
occasions,  not  allowing  a  departure  from  its  walls  for  a  night  The 
Castle  de  Yaudreuil  is  a  real  fortress,  with  moat,  wall,  gateway, 
towers,  etc.  It  was  not  more  than  eight  miles  from  the  college* 
Previous  to  the  day  appointed  for  this  visit,  I  had  been  required  to 
study  a  part  assigned  to  me  in  a  play  that  was  to  be  enacted  at  the 
castle  as  an  item  in  the  programme  of  amusements  getting  up  in 
honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  lord  of  the  domain.  About  a  mile  from 
the  castle  we  saw  conspicuously  erected  the  marquis's  escutcheon, 
to  denote  the  commencement  of  his  estate,  and  as  we  came,  in  front 
of  the  main  gateway  a  very  considerable  village,  from  the  name  of 
which  the  adniiral  took  his  title,  was  seen  stretching  along  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stood.  I  was  associated  in  the  play 
with  the  three  daughters  of  the  marquis,  all  of  whom  were  exquia- 
itely  pretty  and  possessed  of  manners  the  most  fiascinating. 

The  eldest,  who  was  afterward  married  to  the  eccentric  Marqais 
de  Yakdy  (of  whom  more  by  and  by),  was  not  more  than  seven- 
teen, and  a  more  bewitching  girl  was  seldom  seen.  Her  sbtera 
wanted  only  the  development  of  her  years  to  equal  her  in  grace  and 
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bewty.  A  joang  brother,  Comte  Fbilip,  and  anotlier  sprig  of  no- 
bility, bis  friend,  made  up  the  dramatis  personee.  A  stage  was 
erected  in  a  building  in  the  court-yard,  and  here  we  rehearsed  be- 
fore ihe  marchioness  while  she  was  at  her  toilet  in  the  pit.  There 
aat  that  remarkable  lady  whose  subsequent  history  was  so  full  of 
adventure.  She  was  endowed  with  a  commanding  presence  and 
dignified  manners  Scarcely  past  her  middle  ago,  her  features  as- 
sumed almost  the  loveliness  of  hor  daughters  as  her  Abigail  pow- 
dered her  dark  hair  and  decorated  it  with  a  taupillion  of  pearls  or 
diamonds,  and  more  especially  when  a  delicate  tinge  of  carmine  was 
^read  upon  her  cheek  and  her  temple-veins  were  penciled  with 
blue.  While  the  wonder-working  art  of  the  dame  d^atours  was  go- 
ing on,  we  went  throogh  our  piece.  My  share  was  to  narrate,  inter- 
locutorally,  the  naval  exploits  of  the  good  admiral  on  the  American 
station.  How  these  speeches  were  composed,  I  can  not  recollect^ 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  there  must  have  been  a  large  proportion 
of  fiction  in  them  to  have  made  them  at  all  complimentary ;  for  the 
principal  achievement  of  De  Vaudreuil  after  De  Grasse^s  capture 
was  to  bring  a  division  of  the  defeated  fleet  to  Boston.  We  weni 
through,  nevertheless,  taut  hien  que  mal,  and  in  the  afternoon  min- 
gled with  the  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  country,  who  came  in 
great  numbers  to  huzza  and  dance  in  front  of  the  castle.  In  the 
evening  our  theater  was  crowded,  and  we  again  did  our  best.  Thia 
was  rare  sport  for  a  boy  who  had  been  shut  up  between  four  walla 
at  hard  study  for  eighteen  months ;  it  was  too  delightful  to  -last 
long,  and  the  third  day  I  was  led  back  to  prison.  Ah !  how  long 
did  the  sweet  image  of  those  young  ladies  haunt  my  mind  and  un- 
fit me  for  my  books  1  But  time,  that  cures  most  wounds,  healed  all 
mine.  Notwithstanding,  I  was  permitted  afterward  to  converse  oc- 
casionally with  them  at  the  college  concert^  to  which  they  some- 
times came  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

Not  far  from  the  castle  and  village  of  De  Vaudreuil  is  to  be  seea 
the  great  basin  of  Saint*Feriol,  which  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  water, 
covering  more  than  five  hundred  acres,  from  which  the  Canal  of 
Languedoc  is  supplied.  These  objects,  joined  to  fertile  fields,  high 
mountains,  and  ample  vineyards,  create  views  of  picturesque  beauty 
and  specimens  of  art  of  extensive  utility ;  all  contributing  to  justify 
the  character  and  fame  ^ich  Languedoc  has  long  possessed  for  the 
industry  of  its  people  and  the  richness  of  its  soil. 

Sdocation  at  the  OoHege  of  Soreze  was  exceedingly  cheap,  being 
fer  natives  of  France  only  seven  hundred  livres  (about  one  hundred 
and  thirtyHieven  dollan)  a  year,  including  clothing,  lodging,  board. 
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physician,  etc.,  etc.  For  those  scholars  who  came  from  abroad,  the 
price  was  one  thousand  livres  (one  hundred  and  niuety-five  dollars). 
This  difference  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  taking  foreigners  when- 
ever they  presented  themselves,  which  sometimes  created  an  incon- 
venience that  could  not  occur  with  natives,  because  they  were  made 
to  wait  until  a  vacancy  took  place.  The  king  paid  for  about  fifty 
boys,  the  sons  of  ojfficers  of  decayed  fortunes.  A  number  of  schol- 
ars who  did  not  study  the  dead  languages  were  denominated  pat- 
latins  (or  non-Latin  students),  and  were  separated  into  four  divisions, 
each  division  applying  itself  for  a  year  to  some  one  of  the  following 
objects:  history;  geography;  mathematics,  including  en^neering, 
surveying,  fortification  for  defense  and  attack ;  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  perspective ;  every  variety  of*  drawing,  from  the  human  fig- 
ure to  topography ;  architecture ;  natural  philosophy ;  natural  his- 
tory ;  astronomy ;  the  French,  English,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages.  Chemistry  was  not  taught  in  my  day,  but  mineralogy 
and  geology  were  included  in  the  mineral  kingdom  of  natural  his- 
tory. To  these  were  added  military  tactics,  fencing,  riding,  music, 
dancing,  swimming,  etc. 

With  such  various  means  for  a  good  education,  without  Greek  or 
Latin,  many  of  the  merchants,  Creole  planters,  and  small  land  own- 
ers gave  to  their  sons  competent  instruction ;  nay,  very  many  of  the 
children  of  poor  officers,  as  ah-eady  mentioned,  were  by  the  bounty 
of  the  king,  like  Napoleon,  taught  [at  Brienne],  who,  although  eu- 
rolled  with  the  pas-la tinSj  rose  subsequently  to  posts  in  the  civil  and 
military  departments  of  government  of  the  highest  dignity.  Very 
long  experience  in  that  seminary  has  shown  that  the  Latin  and  non- 
Latin  classes  can  go  on  with  kindred  feeling  and  perfect  harmony 
in  the  study  of  various  branches  common  to  them  both  under  one 
and  the  same  collegiate  government.  I  prefer,  undoubtedly,  an 
education  bottomed  on  a  full  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages ;  yet 
it  may  not  be  deemed  indispensable. 

Every  thing  was  abundant  and  exceedingly  cheap  in  this  fine 
country.  In  good  seasons  it  was  customary  at  the  vintage  to  fill  a 
barrel  of  wine  in  payment  for  an  empty  oa»k  of  like  capacity ;  and 
the  retail  price  of  a  small-bodied  red  wine  was  two  sols,  or  a  little 
less  than  two  cents  a  bottle.  The  fine,  large  marron  chestnuts  were 
brought  to  us,  on  days  of  recreation,  for  a  cent  a  hundred,  all  hot 
and  roasted ;  a  hundred  English  walnuts  were  purchased  for  the 
same  price ;  so  that  four  cents  a  week — which  was  the  usual  sum 
allowed  each  scholar  for  pocket-money — ^was,  trifling  as  it  appears 
in  America,  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  those  luxuries  which  our 
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table  did  not  supply.  My  excellent  and  ever-indalgent  father  chose 
to  allow  me  half  a  dollar  a  week,  and  nothing  coold  give  the  scholars, 
and  even  the  monks,  a  greater  idea  of  my  father's  boundless  wealth, 
as  they  said,  than  this  munificent  pension.  With  it  I  had  a  small 
carriage  built,  in  which,  on  days  of  recreation,  when  we  walked  into 
the  country  in  classes  accompanied  by  a  Benedictine,  I  caused  my- 
self to  be  drawn  by  half  a  dozen  boys,  who  made  a  frolic  of  it,  and 
partook  afterward  of  my  ample  purchases  of  fruit. 

Our  college  life  was  always  diversified  by  the  variety  of  our  studies, 
and  sometimes  by  transient  visits  of  distinguished  strangers,  itiner- 
ant showmen,  and  once  a  year  by  the  dreaded  arrival  of  the  king's 
inspector.  This  last  was  a  severe  man,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
scholars  a  surly  tyrant.  He  generally  suggested  some  unpopular 
regulation,  and  appeared  to  execute  his  duty  in  a  rough  and  dis- 
courteous way,  which  contrasted  very  strongly  with  the  mild  and 
truly  parental  demeanor  of  the  good  monks.  When  a  great  man  paid 
the  institution  a  visit,  these  very  reverend  fathers  made  every  efibrt 
to  please  him ;  thus,  on  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Brienne,  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  a  general  jubilee  prevailed,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion, 
I  think,  that  we  raised  the  first  balloon  in  that  section  of  France. 

During  my  residence  at  Soreze,  we  were  visited,  I  think,  by  Dr. 
M esmer  himself,  or  one  of  his  pupils,  at  the  time  when  animal  mag- 
netism was  in  great  repute  in  France.  It  was  said  that  many  cures 
had  been  effected  by  its  means.  This  magnetism  was  then  called 
'an  universal  fluid  constituting  an  absolute  plenum  in  nature,  and 
the  medium  of  all  mutual  influence  between  the  celestial  bodies,  and 
betwixt  tbe  earth  and  animal  bodies.'  '  The  animal  body  is  sub- 
jected to  the  influences  of  this  fluid  by  means  of  the  nerves,  which 
are  immediately  effected  by  it'  This  was  part  of  the  theory.  A 
commission  was  given  by  the  king  to  several  learned  men,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  our  celebrated  countryman.  Dr.  Franklin.  Alter 
many  experiments  they  reported  against  it  in  every  respect ;  but 
the  members  of  the  French  Academy,  who  likewise  examined  the 
subject,  made  one  exception  to  its  utter  uselessness,  and  in  these 
words :  '  It  constitutes  one  fact  more  to  be  consigned  to  the  history 
of  the  errors  and  illusions  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  signal  instance 
of  the  power  of  imagination.'  Whoever  the  magnetizer  was  that 
visited  our  college,  the  credulous  peasantry  rushed  upon  him  from  all 
quarters ;  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  diseased  of  every  sort  who  could 
get  abroad  threw  themselves  in  his  way  and  entreated  him  to  cure 
them,  as  he  had  done  their  countrymen  wherever  he  had  traveled. 

These  poor  people  were  not  Hso  willing  to  avert  the  electric  fluid 
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from  their  houses  as  thej  were  to  receive  the  magnetic  fluid  into 
their  bodies.  The  &ct  was  this :  Our  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy was  desirous  to  erect  on  the  old  lofty  tower  that  stood  near  the 
church  mentioned  as  having  been  built  by  Pepin  le  Bref  a  lightning- 
rod,  very  properly  called  at  that  time  a  '  Franklin  ;*  but  the  preju- 
dice and  superstition  of  the  people  prevented  it  '€rod  casts  his 
thunderbolts/  said  they, '  where  he  lists,  and  it  is  presumption  in 
man  to  endeavor  to  turn  them  aside.^  Nevertheless,  these  poor 
people  had,  from  time  immemorial,  made  use  of  the  bell  in  the 
tower  to  drive  away  the  lightning,  so  that  whenever  a  thunder- 
cloud approached,  the  bell  was  rung  to  keep  it  off.  After  much 
altercation  with  the  curate  and  his  people,  the  professor  caused 
a  tower  to  be  built,  resembling  in  miniature  the  one  that  stood 
by  the  church,  and  having  charged  his  electric  machine,  invited 
the  curate  to  witness  the  practical  effect  of  the  conductor.  Hav- 
ing placed  a  rod  to  his  tower  properly  pointed,  he  brought  the 
electric  flash  to  it,  and  carried  it  along  the  rod  to  a  basin  of  water, 
where  it  was  extinguished  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  the 
tower.  This  he  repeated  several  times  in  order  to  convince  the 
good  curate  of  the  perfect  efiicacy  of  the  conductor.  When  he  had 
made  some  impression  upon  his  mind,  he  removed  the  lightning- 
rod,  and  directed  the  electric  spark  to  the  tower  thus  unprotected, 
which  it  demolished  in  a  moment ;  and  with  it  fell  all  the  curate*s 
objections,  who  forthwith  aided  in  the  erection  of  a  rod  on  the  old 
tower.  This  was  done  while  I  was  at  college.  It  was  a  signal  tri- 
umph of  science  over  deep-rooted  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

One  Sunday,  as  we  were  going  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  at- 
tended by  a  monk,  we  saw  a  man  climbing  up  that  very  rod.  He 
had  got  out  on  the  top  of  the  high  tower,  and  was  ascending  the 
slender  conductor  that  projected  beyond  it  about  twenty  feet.  His 
situation  was  perilous  in  tlie  extreme,  and  our  good  monk,  expect- 
ing him  every  instant  to  fall,  stood  with  his  right  arm  stretched  out, 
in  order  to  give  him  a  blessing  when  on  his  way  to  the  other  world ; 
but  the  fellow,  who,  we  afterward  heard,  was  a  sailor,  had  his  frolic 
out,  and  descended  uninjured. 

Among  our  scholars  were  several  foreigners  of  very  distingnished 
rank.  I  found  there  on  my  arrival  the  four  Seras  from  Genoa. 
Whoever  has  visited  that  city  of  palaces,  must  have  seen  the  palace 
of  Sera.  These  sons  of  that  ci-devant  wealthy  family  were  known 
apart  by  the  comparative  designation  of  Maximus,  Major,  Minor, 
and  Minimus.  The  eldest  was  a  brilliant  scholar,  and  left  a  great 
reputation  for  good  conduct  when  he  graduated.    But  his  life  was 
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ahort,  for  lie  caaght  cold  at  a  ball  soon  after  his  reinm  home,  and 
died.  From  Italy  we  had  likewise  the  Prince  de  Cangnan,  under 
the  borrowed  name  of  De  Baige.  This  young  gentleman  had  a 
Sardinian  chamberlain  to  attend  him  as  governor.  I  lived  under 
the  same  prefect  with  him,  and  upon  intimate  terms.  He  was  about 
fifteen  years  old,  of  a  kind  and  social  disposition,  and  wholly  devoid 
of  pride.  He  has  been  dead  many  years,  and  left  a  son,  the  present 
Prince  de  Oarignan,  who  is  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sardinia,  which  he 
came  near  forfeiting  by  his  participation  in  the  revolutionary  com- 
motions of  1818.  The  Dnke  de  Cassano  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
had  two  sons  there,  and  the  Count  O'Reilly,  Governor  of  Cadiz,  sent 
two  of  his  sons  there  likewise.  The  usual  number  of  studtnts  was 
about  four  hundred  and  ten. 

This  is  a  proper  pUce  to  mention  a  very  curious  passage  in  the 
Ufe  of  my  prefect,  the  reverend  monk  Dom  Crozal,  who  was  prepare 
ing  to  accompany  me  on  a  tour  through  France.  That  very  worthy 
gentleman  was  the  sub-director  of  the  college,  and  possessed  great 
authority.  It  happened  one  afternoon  that  the  class  of  geography 
to  which  I  belonged  was  left  alone  in  the  room  without  a  teacher. 
More  than  half  an  hour  passed,  and  no  master  came.  This  was 
enough  to  put  mischief  into  the  boys'  heads,  and  some  one  suggest- 
ed that  we  might  have  a  good  deal  of  fun  by  turning  the  front  of 
the  map  to  the  wall  when  poor  Dom  Dupain,  who  was  as  blind  as  a 
bat,  should  come  into  school.  This  reverend  father  could  see  no 
object  that  was  not  brought  up  to  the  point  of  his  nose.  He  was  a 
good-natured  roan,  and  the  boys  frequently  made  a  jest  of  him  with 
impunity.  Something  had  detained  him  that  day,  and  before  he 
arrived,  the  large  map  of  Europe  was  turned  wrong  side  out.  At 
length  he  came  and  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  naked  back  of 
the  map.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  short  stick  and  a  volume  of  La 
Croix's  Geography.  He  whose  turn  it  was  went  on  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  Germany  until  he  came  to  Vienna.  There  the  young  rogue 
stopped,  and  declared  he  could  see  nothing  like  Vienna.  'Poh, 
poh,  child  r  said  the  monk,  putting  his  stick  to  the  bare  canvas, 
'there  it  stands  on  the  Danube.  Don't  you  see  itf — 'No,  my 
father,  I  assure  you  it  is  not  there.'  The  monk  persisted  in  affirm- 
ing it  must  be  there ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  thrust  the  little  rod  most 
vehemently  against  the  map.  It  was  impossible  to  suppress  our 
smothered  laugh  any  longer,  and  the  room  echoed  with  a  loud  burst. 
Upon  this  the  good  &ther  approached  the  map  so  very  near  that  he 
discovered  the  trick.  Indignant  at  such  conduct,  he  seized  with 
both  hands  the  two  boys  nearest  to  him.    These  happened  to  be  a 
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tall  lad  by  the  name  of  Qaetain  and  myself.  I  made.no  resistance, 
but  went  upon  my  knees  as  ordered  by  Dom  Dupain.  Not  so  Qu6- 
tain,  who  was  a  stout  fellow,  and  refused,  alledging  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  in  the  business.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  scuffle  a  piece 
of  iron  hoop  fell  oat  of  the  side  pocket  of  Qa6tain,  which  the  exasper- 
ated monk  supposed  he  meant  to  use  against  him.  This  he  always 
maintuned,  and  it  was  one  reason  for  Qu6tain's  subsequent  expulsion. 
Meantime,  the  well-known  public  whipper,  Dujardin,  arrived,  and 
without  form  or  process,  was  directed  to  chastise  me.  To  this  I 
stoutly  objected,  bawling  out  that  I  had  never  yet  been  whipped, 
and  begged  the  kind  father  to  pause,  and  discriminate  between  the 
guilty  a9d  innocent  before  he  inflicted  an  unjust  punishment  on  me. 
My  expostulation  being  listened  to,  Dujardin  was  turned  over  to 
Qu6tain,  who,  however,  persisted  in  his  resistance,  and  was  sent  to 
prison.  This  poor  fellow  was  the  son  of  an  indigent  officer,  and 
was  one  of  the  fifty  scholars  paid  for  by  the  king.  These  royal  pen- 
sioners were  not  much  in  favor  with  the  governors  of  the  college, 
probably  because  they  were  less  profitable  to  them  than  the  other 
boys,  and  very  likely,  too,  because  they  were  poor.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  were  on  all  occasions  severely  judged,  and  on  the  present 
one,  Qu^tain  was  expelled.  Now  to  a  royal  pensioner,  an  expulsion 
from  college  closed  against  him  for  ever  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
No  post  could  afterward  be  obtained  for  him  under  government ;  so 
that  when  driven  from  Soreze,  he  might  be  said  to  have  all  his 
prospects  ruined.  In  this  expulsion,  Dom  Crozal  had  a  principal 
hand.  The  complaint  was  referred  to  him,  and  connecting,  as  he 
no  doubt  did,  this  oflfense  with  the  poor  fellow's  general  conduct,  he 
chose  him  for  an  example,  and  sent  him  home. 

Note.— the  RecollectioDs  of  Mr.  Brack  and  the  Notes  of  the  Editor  are  llill 
of  interesting  anecdotes  and  notices  of  the  eminent  public  men  of  his  daj.  The 
foUowinf^  sharp  epigrams  are  from  a  note  on  the  society  of  Newburyport.  One 
of  her  (Miss  Hannah  Grould)  shafts  was  shot  at  Caleb  Cashing  in  the  shape  of 
the  following  epitaph : — 

Lie  atide,  all  ye  dead, 

For  in  the  next  bed 
Bepoees  the  bod^  of  Cushiof : 

He  crowded  his  wny 

Through  the  world,  at  ther  mlt, 
Aod  perhape  now  he*i  dead  heMl  be  poehiof. 

To  which  Mr.  dishing  retorted  with  some  gallantry  and  quite  as  much  truth: — 

Here  lies  one  whote  wit 

Without  woonding  could  hit ; 
And  green  be  the  turf  that*s  aboTO  her. 

Having  sent  every  beau 

To  the  regions  below, 
She  has  gone  down  herself  Ibr  a  lorer. 

This  arrow  also  probably  shot  home,  since  Miss  Grould  had  lived  so  &r  single  that 
there  was  every  prospect  of  her  outliving  any  eligible  candidate  for  her  hand. 
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^  Academy  in  PhUade^kia. 
Mr.  Graydon,  in  *  Memoirs  of  a  Life  chiefly  passed  in  PhiladeU 
phia^^  within  the  last  sixty  }rears  [1762-1811],  printed  in  Harris- 
burgh,  by  John  Wyeth,  1811,  after  noticing  his  first  teacher  in 
Bristol,  where  he  was  bom  in  1752,  as  a  good-humored  Irishman  by 
the  name  of  Hnkerton^  and  his  first  teacher  in  Philadelphia,  an 
Englishman  (David  James  Dove)  thus  describes  his  entrance  into  the 
English  school  of  the  Academy,  then  under  the  charge  of  Ebenezer 
Einnersley,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  and  Oratory. 

'I  w&s  now  about  eight  years  of  age,  aDcl  my  first  introduction  was  to  Mr. 
Kjnnersley,  the  teacher  of  English  and  Professor  of  Oratory.  He  was'an  Ana- 
baptist dergyroan,  a  large,  yenerable  looking  man,  of  no  great  general  erudition, 
though  a  considerable  proficient  in  electricity ;  and  who,  whether  truly  or  not, 
has  been  said  to  haye  had  a  share  in  certain  discoveries  in  that  science,  of  which 
Doctor  Franklin  received  the  whole  credit  The  task  of  the  younger  boys,  at 
least,  consisted  in  learning  to  read  and  to  write  their  mother  tongue  grammati- 
cally;  and  one  day  in  the  week  (1  think  Friday)  was  set  apart  for  the  recitation 
of  select  passages  in  poetry  and  prose.  For  this  purpose,  each  scholar  in  his 
tuni,  ascended  the  stage,  and  said  his  speech,  as  the  phrase  was.  This  speech 
was  carefully  taught  him  by  his  master,  both  with  respect  to  its  pronunciation, 
and  the  action  deemed  suitable  to  its  several  parts.  Two  of  these  specimens 
of  infantile  oratory,  to  the  disturbance  of  my  repose,  I  had  been  qualified  to 
exhibit:  family  partiality,  no  doubt,  overrated  their  merit;  and  hence  myde- 
daiming  powers  were  in  a  state  of  such  constant  requisition,  that  my  orations, 
like  worn  out  ditties,  became  vapid  and  fatiguing  to  me ;  and  consequently  im- 
paired my  relish  for  that  kind  of  acquirement  More  profit  attended  my  read- 
ing. After  uflsop's  fables,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  Roman  history,  Telemachus 
was  put  into  our  hands ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  human  heart  may  be 
bettered  by  instruction,  mine,  I  may  aver,  was  benefited  by  this  work  of  the 
yirtuou»  Fenelon.  While  the  mild  wisdom  of  Mentor  called  forth  my  venera- 
tion, the  noble  ardor  of  the  youthful  hero  excited  my  sympathy  and  emulation. 
I  took  part,  like  a  second  (Hend,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  I  participated 
in  his  toils,  I  warmed  with  his  exploits,  I  wept  where  he  wept,  and  exulted 
where  he  triumphed. 

'  A  few  days  after  I  had  been  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Kinnersley,  I  was 
told  by  my  classmates  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  fight  a  battle  with  some 
one  in  order  to  establish  my  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  an  academy  boy ;  that 
this  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  they  would  select  for  me  a  suitable 
antagonist,  one  of  my  match,  whom  after  school  I  must  fight,  or  be  looked  upon 
as  a  coward  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  at  all  relish  the  proposnl  Though 
possessing  a  sufficient  degree  of  spirit,  or  at  least  irascibility,  to  defend  myself 
when  assaulted,  I  had  never  been  a  boxer.  Being  of  a  light  and  slender  make^ 
I  was  not  calculated  for  the  business,  nor  had  I  ever  been  ambitious  of  bemg 
the  cock  of  a  school  Besides,  by  the  laws  of  the  institution  I  was  now  a 
subject  of,  fighting  was  a  capital  crime ;  a  sort  of  felony  deprived  of  clei^gy, 
whose  punishment  was  not  to  be  averted  by  the  most  scholar-like  reading.    For 
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these  reasons,  both  of  which  had  sufficient  weight  with  me,  and  the  last,  not 
the  least,  as  I  had  neyer  been  a  willful  transgressor  of  rules,  or  callous  to  the 
odnsequenoes  of  an  infraction  of  them,  I  absolutely  declined  the  proposal ; 
although  I  had  too  much  of  that  feeling  about  me,  which  some  might  call  &Ue 
honor,  to  represent  the  case  to  the  master,  which  would  at  once  haye  extricated 
me  from  my  difficulty,  and  brought  down  condign  punishment  on  its  impoeera 
Matters  thus  went  on  until  school  was  out,  when  I  found  that  the  lists  were  ap- 
pointed, and  that  a  certain  John  Appowen,  a  lad  who,  though  not  quite  so  tall, 
yet  better  set  and  older  than  myself  was  pitted  against  me.  With  increased 
pertinacity  I  again  reftised  the  combat,  and  insisted  on  being  permitted  to  go 
home  unmolested.  On  quickening  my  pace  for  this  purpose,  my  persecutora, 
with  Appowen  at  their  head,  followed  dose  at  my  heels.  Upon  this  I  moved 
faster  and  faster,  until  my  retreat  became  a  flight  too  unequivocal  and  inglorious 
for  a  man* to  relate' of  himself  had  not  Homer  furnished  some  apology  for  the 
procedure,  in  making  the  heroic  Hector  thrice  encircle  the  walls  of  Troy,  before 
he  could  find  courage  to  encounter  the  implacable  Achilles.  To  cut  the  story 
short,  my  spirit  could  no  longer  brook  an  oppression  so  intolerable,  and  stung  to 
the  quick  by  the  term  coward  which  was  lavished  upon  me,  I  made  a  halt  and 
faced  my  pursuers.  A  combat  immediately  ensued  between  Appowen  and  my- 
self which  for  some  time  was  maintained  on  each  side  with  equal  vigor  and  de- 
termination, when,  unluckily,  I  received  his  fist  directly  in  my  gullet  The  blow 
for  a  time  depriving  me  of  breath  and  the  power  of  resistance,  victory  declared 
fo^  my  adversary,  though  not  without  the  acknowledgment  of  the  party  that  I 
had  at  last  behaved  well,  and  shown  myself  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  an 
academy  boy.  Being  thus  established,  I  had  no  more  battles  imposed  upon  me, 
and  none  that  I  can  recollect  of  my  own  provoking;  for  I  have  a  right  to  de- 
clare that  my  general  deportment  was  correct  and  unoffending,  though  extremely 
obstinate  and  unyielding  under  a  sense  of  injustice. 

*In  March,  1761,  I  entered  the  Latin  school,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Mr, 
John  Bcveridge,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  retained  the  smack  of  his  vernacular 
tongue  in  its  primitive  purity.  His  acquaintance  with  the  language  he  taught 
was,  I  believe,  justly  deemed  to  be  very  accurate  and  profound.  But  as  to  his 
other  acquirements,  after  excepting  the  game  of  backgammon,  in  which  he  was 
said  to  excel,  truth  will  not  warrant  me  in  saying  a  great  deal.  He  was,  how- 
ever, diligent  and  laborious  in  his  attention  to  his  school;  and  had  he  possessed 
the  faculty  of  making  himself  beloved  by  the  scholars,  and  of  exciting  their 
emulation  and  exertion,  nothing  would  have  been  wanting  in  him  to  an  entire 
qualification  for  his  office.  Bat  unfortunately,  he  had  no  dignity  of  character, 
and  was  no  less  destitute  of  the  art  of  making  himself  respected  than  beloved. 
Though  not  perhaps  to  be  complained  of  as  intolerably  severe,  he  yet  made  a 
pretty  free  use  of  the  ratan  and  the  ferule,  but  to  very  little  purpose.  He  was,  in 
short,  no  disciplinarian,  and  consequently  very  unequal  to  the  management  of 
seventy  or  eighty  boys,  many  of  whom  were  superlatively  pickle  and  unruly. 
He  was  assisted,  indeed,  by  two  ushers,  who  eased  him  in  the  burden  of  teach- 
ing, but  who,  in  matters  of  discipline,  seemed  disinclined  to  interfere,  and  dis- 
posed to  consider  themselves  rather  as  subjects  than  rulers.  I  have  seen  them 
slily  slip  out  of  the  way  when  the  principal  was  entering  upon  the  job  of  capi- 
tally punishing  a  boy,  who  from  his  size  would  be  likely  to  make  resistance. 
For  this  had  become  neariy  a  matter  of  course;  and  poor  Beveridge,  who  was 
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dimiDutive  in  his  stature  and  neither  young  nor  vigorous,  afler  exhausting  him- 
self  in  the  vain  attempt  to  denude  the  delinquent,  was  generally  glad  to  oom- 
poand  for  a  few  strokes  over  his  clothes,  on  any  part  that  was  aocessihle.  He 
had,  indeed,  so  ftequenUy  been  foiled,  that  his  birch  at  length  was  rarely  brought 
forth,  and  miglit  truly  be  said  to  have  lost  its  terrors — it  was  tanqtuim  gUuJUum 
ia  vagina  r^oeiium.  He  indemnified  himselfj  however,  by  a  redoubled  use  of 
hiaratan. 

'  So  entire  was  the  want  of  respect  toward  him,  and  so  liable  was  he  to  be 
imposed  upon,  that  one  of  the  larger  boys,  for  a  wager,  once  pulled  off  his  wig, 
which  he  effected  by  suddenly  twitching  it  ih>m  his  head  under  pretense  of 
brushing  from  it  a  spider;  and  the  unequivocal  insult  was  only  resented  by  the 
peevish  exclamation  of  hoot  man/ 

*  Various  were  the  rogueries  that  were  played  upon  liitn ;  but  the  most  auda- 
cious of  all  was  the  following: — At  the  hour  of  convening  in  the  afternoon,  that 
being  found  the  most  convenient,  fh>m  the  circumstanee  of  Mr.  Beveridge  being 
usually  a  little  beyond  the  time ;  the  bell  having  rung,  the  ushers  being  at  their 
posts,  and  the  scholars  arranged  in  their  classes,  three  or  four  of  the  conspirators 
conceal  themselves  without,  lor  the  purpose  of  observing  the  motions  of  their 
victim.  He  arrives,  enters. the  school,  and  is  permitted  to  proceed  until  he  is 
supposed  to  have  nearly  reached  his  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  when 
instantly  the  door  and  every  window-shutter  is  closed.  Now,  shrouded  in  utter 
darkness,  the  most  hideous  yells  that  can  be  conceived  are  sent  forth  from  at 
least  three  score  of  throats;  and  Ovida,  and  Yngils,  and  Horaces,  together 
with  the  more  heavy  metal  of  dictionaries^  whether  of  Cole,  of  Young,  or  of 
Ainsworth,  are  hurled  without  remorse  at  the  head  of  the  astonished  preceptor, 
who^  on  his  side^  groping  and  crawling  under  cover  of  the  forms,  makes  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  door.  When  attained,  and  light  restored,  a  death-like  silence 
ensues.  Every  boy  is  at  his  lesson;  no  one  has  had  a  hand  in  the  recent 
atrocity;  wbat  then  is  to  be  done,  and  who  shall  be  chastised.  , 

Smvit  Um  Votseena^  wee  tdi  eonifieit  nsquam, 
Jtmttrtm,  nee  fM  M  ar^Mu  immitUre  possit^ 

TJofoe  VoIkmis  ftwiM  with  rag«,  Md  gating  roood 
DMeri«  not  him  who  ftim'd  the  fatal  wooad ; 
Nor  knows  to  fix  revenge. 

'This  most  intolerable  outrage,  from  its  succeeding  beyond  expectation,  and 
being  entirely  to  the  tasto  of  the  school,  had  a  run  of  several  days;  and  was 
only  then  put  a  stop  to  by  the  interference  of  the  faculty,  who  decreed  the  most 
exemplary  punishment  on  those  who  should  be  found  offending  in  the  premises, 
and  by  taking  measures  to  prevent  a  further  repetition  of  the  enormity. 

*Tbe  ushers,  during  the  term  of  my  pupilage,  a  period  of  four  years  or  more, 
were  often  changed ;  and  some  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  insignificant 
enough ;  but  othere  were  men  of  sense  and  respectability,  to  whom,  on  a  com- 
parison with  the  principal,  the  management  of  the  school  might  have  been  com- 
mitted with  much  advantage.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Patrick  Allison,  afterward 
officiating  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Baltimore ;  Mr.  James  Wilson,  late 
one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and 
Mr.  John  Andrews,  now  Doctor  Andrews  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  true  they  were  much  younger  men  than  Mr.  Beveridge,  and  probably  un- 
equal adepts  in  the  language  that  was  taught;  but  even  on  the  supposition  of 
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this  oomparatire  defldency  on  their  part,  it  would  have  been  amply  compensated 
by  their  judicious  discipline  and  instruction. 

'  With  respect  to  my  progress  and  that  of  the  class  to  which  I  belonged,  it 
was  reputable  and  perhaps  laudable  for  the  first  two  years.  From  a  pretty 
dose  application,  we  were  well  grounded  in  grammar,  and  had  passed  through 
the  elementary  books,  much  to  the  approbation  of  our  teachers;  but  at  length, 
with  a  siugle  exception,  we  became  possessed  of  the  demon  of  liberty  and  idle- 
ness. We  were,  to  a  great  degree,  impatient  of  the  resthiints  of  a  school;  and 
if  we  yet  retained  any  latent  sparks  of  the  emulation  of  improvement,  we  were 
unfortunately  never  favored  with  the  collision  that  could  draw  them  forth.  We 
could  feelingly  have  exclaimed  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  mais  a  qwri  aert  de 
lire!  bat  whereas  the  use  of  all  this  pouriog  over  books!  One  boy  thought  he 
had  Latin  enough,  as  he  was  not  designed  for  a  learned  profession ;  his  lather 
thought  so  too,  and  was  about  taking  him  from  schooL  Another  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  might  be  much  better  employed  in  a  counting-house,  and  was 
about  ridding  himself  of  his  scholastic  shackles.  As  this  was  a  consummation 
devoutly  wished  by  us  all,  we  cheerfblly  renounced  the  learned  professions  for 
the  sake  of  the  supposed  liberty  that  would  be  the  consequence.  We  were  all, 
therefore,  to  be  merchants,  as  to  be  mechanics  was  too  humiliating ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  question  was  proposed,  which  of  us  would  enter  upon  the 
study  of  Greek,  the  grammar  of  which  tongue  was  about  to  be  put  into  our 
hands,  there  were' but  two  or  tliree  who  declared  for  it  As  to  myself,  it  was 
my  mother's  desire,  fix>m  her  knowing  it  to  have  been  my  &ther'8  intention  to 
give  me  the  best  education  the  countky  afforded,  that  I  should  go  on,  and  ac- 
quire every  language  and  science  that  was  taught  in  the  institution ;  but  as  my 
evil  star  would  have  it,  I  was  thoroughly  tired  of  books  and  confinement,  and 
her  advice  and  even  entreaties  were  overruled  by  my  extreme  repugnance  to  a 
longer  continuance  in  the  college,  which,  to  my  lasting  regret,  I  bid  adieu  to 
wl)en  a  little  turned  of  fourteen,  at  the  very  season  when  the  minds  of  the 
studious  begin  to  profit  by  Instruction.  We  were  at  this  time  reading  Horace 
and  Cicero,  having  passed  through  Ovid,  Virgil,  Caesar,  and  Sallust  From  my 
own  experience  on  this  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  of  much  consequence, 
that  a  boy  designed  to  complete  his  college  studies,  should  be  cUissed  with 
those  of  a  similar  destination.' 

SCHOOLS  IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  picture  of  the  internal  economy  of  one  of  the  best 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  is  taken  from  Watson's  ^^AnnaU  of  Pkila- 
delphia  and  Pennsylvania,^^ 

"  My  facetious  friend,  Lang  Syne,  has  presented  a  lively  picture  of  the '  school- 
masters' in  those  days,  when  'preceptors,'  and  'principals,'  and  'professors^ 
were  yet  unnamed.  What  is  now  known  as  *  Friends'  Academy,'  in  Fourth 
street,  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  four  different  masters.  The  best  room  down- 
stairs by  Robert  Proud,  Latin  master;  the  one  above  hun,  by  William  Waring, 
teacher  of  astronomy  and  mathematics;  the  east  room,  up-stairs,  by  Jeremiah 
Paul,  and  the  one  below,  'last  not  least'  in  our  remembrance,  by  J.  Todd,  and 
severe  he  was.  The  State  House  dock,  being  at  the  time  visible  from  the  school 
pavement,  gave  to  the  eye  fbll  notice  when  to  break  off  marble  and  plug  top, 
hastily  collect  the  'stakes,'  and  bundle  in,  pell-mell,  to  the  school-room,  where, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  'master  of  scholars,'  John  Todd,  they  were  busily 
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employed,  every  one  in  finding  his  place,  tinder  the  control  for  the  time,  of  a  short 
Irishman,  osher,  named  Jimmj  M'Cue.  On  the  entrance  of  the  master,  all 
ahnffluig  of  the  feet,  '  ecrouging,'  hitting  of  elbows,  and  whispering  disputes, 
were  hastUj  acy'usted,  leaving  a  silence  which  might  be  felt,  '  not  a  mouse  stir- 
,  ring.*  He,  Todd,  dressed  after  the  plainest  manner  of  Friends,  but  of  the  richest 
material,  with  looped  cocked  hat,  was  at  all  times  remarkably  clean  and  nice  in 
his  person,  a  man  of  about  sixty  years,  square  built^  and  well  sustained  by  bone 
and  muflde. 

Alter  an  hour,  maybe,  of  quiet  time,  everything  going  smoothly  on — no 
sound,  from  the  master's  voice,  while  hearing  the  one  standing  near  him,  a  dead 
calm,  when  suddenly  a  brisk  slap  on  the  ear  or  &ce,  for  something  or  for  nothing, 
gave  *  dreadful  note'  that  an  erruption  of  the  lava  was  now  about  to  take  place 
Next  thing  to  be  seen  was  *  strap  in  f\ill  play  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
FUgarlia'  The  passion  of  the  master,  *  growing  by  which  it  fed  on,'  and  wanting  el- 
bow room,  the  chair  would  be  quickly  thrust  on  one  side,  when,  with  sudden  gripe, 
he  was  to  be  seen  dragging  his  struggling  suppliant  to  the  fiogging  grouud,  in 
ihe  centre  of  the  room ;  having  placed  his  left  foot  upon  the  end  of  a  bench,  he 
then,  with  a  patent  jerk,  peculiar  to  himseli|  would  have  the  boy  completely 
horsed  across  his  knee^  with  his  left  elbow  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  to  keep  him 
securely  on.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  he  would  bring  his  long  pen  with 
him,  gnped  between  his  strong  teeth,  (visible  the  while,)  causing  both  ends  to 
descend  to  a  parallel  with  his  chin,  and  adding  much  to  the  terror  of  the  scene. 
His  face  would  assume  a  deep  claret  color — ^his  little  \K>b  of  haur  would  disen- 
gage itself,  and  stand  out,  each  *  particular  hair'  as  it  were,  'up  in  arms  and 
eager  for  the  fray.'  Having  his  victim  thus  completely  at  command,  and  all 
useless  drapery  drawn  up  to  a  bunch  above  the  waistband,  and  the  rotundity 
and  the  nankeen  in  the  closest  aflSnity  possible  for  them  to  be,  then  once  more 
to  the  *  staring  crew '  would  be  exhibited  the  dexterity  of  master  and  strap.  By 
long  practice  he  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the  exercise,  that,  moving  in 
quick  time,  the  fifteen  inches  of  bridle  rein  {aUas  strap)  would  be  seen  after 
every  cut,  elevated  to  a  perpendicular  above  his  head;  from  whence  it  descend- 
ed like  a  flail  on  the  stretched  nankeen,  leaving  '  on  the  place  beneath '  a  fiery 
Ted  streak,  at  every  slash.  It  was  customary  with  him  to  address  the  sufferer 
at  intervals,  as  follows;  'Does  it  hurt?'  *Ohl  yes,  master;  oht  don't  mas- 
ter.* *  Then  I'll  make  it  hurt  thee  more.  I'll  make  thy  flesh  creep— thou  shant 
want  a  warming  pan  to-night  Intolerable  being  I  Nothing  m  nature  is  able 
to  prevail  upon  thee  but  my  strap.'  He  had  one  boy  named  George  Fudge, 
who  usually  wore  leather  breeches,  with  whicli  he  put  strap  and  its  master  at 
defiance.  He  would  never  acknowledge  pain — ^he  would  not  *  sing  out.'  Todd 
seized  him  one  day,  and  having  gone  through  the  evolutions  of  strapping,  (as 
useless,  in  effect,  as  if  he  had  been  thrashing  a  flour  bag,)  almost  breathless  with 
rage,  be  once  more  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  *  reprobate,'  by  saying ; 
'  Does  it  not  hurt  ? '  The  astonishment  Of  the  school  and  the  master  was  com- 
pleted, on  hearing  him  sing  out,  *  No !  Hurray  for  leather  crackers  I '  He  was 
thrown  off  immediately,  sprawling  on  the  floor,  with  the  benediction  as  follows ; 
'  Intolerable  being  I  Qet  out  of  my  school  Nothing  hi  nature  is  able  to  pre- 
vafl  upon  thee — ^not  even  my  strap  1 ' 

'Twas  not  *  bia  love  in  learning  was  in  fault,'  so  much  as  the  old  British  sys- 
hgn  of  introducing  learning  and  discipline  into  the  brains  of  boys  and  soldiers 
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b>'  dint  of  punLshment.  The  sjstem  of  flogging  on  all  occasions  in  schools,  for 
something  or  for  nothing,  being  protected  bylaw,  gives  free  play  to  the  passions  of 
the  master,  which  he,  for  one,  exercised  with  great  severity.  The  writer  baa,  at 
this  moment,  in  his  memory,  a  schoolmaster  ihen  of  this  city,  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  went  deliberately  out  of  his  school  to  purchase  a  cow-skin,  with  which,  on 
his  return,  he  extinguistied  his  bitter  revenge  on  a  boy  who  had  offended  him. 
The  age  of  chivalry  preferred  ignorance  in  its  sons,  to  having  them  subjected  to 
the  fear  of  a  pedagogue — ^believing  that  a  boy  who  had  quailed  under  the  eye 
of  the  schoolmaster,  would  never  face  the  enemy  with  boldness  on  the  field  of 
battle;  which  it  must  be  allowed  is  'a  swing  of  the  pendulum'  too  far  the 
otlier  way.  A  good  writer  says :  *  We  do  not  harden  Uie  wax  to  receive  the 
impression — wherefore,  the  teacher  seems  himself  most  in  need  of  correctton — 
for  he,  unfit  to  teach,  is  making  them  unfit  to  be  taught! ' 

I  have  been  told  by  an  aged  gentleman,  that  in  the  days  of  hi.<«  boyhood,  six- 
ty-five years  ago,  when  boys  and  girls  were  together,  it  was  a  common  practice 
to  make  the  boys  strip  off  their  jackets,  and  loose  their  trowFer^s  band  prepara- 
tory to  hoisting  them  upon  a  boy's  back  so  as  to  get  his  whipping,  with  only 
the  linen  between  the  flesh  and  the  strap.  The  girls  too — we  pity  them — were 
obliged  to  take  off  their  stays  to  receive  their  floggings  with  equal  sensibility. 
He  named  one  distinguished  lady,  since,  who  was  so  treated  among  others,  in  his 
school.  All  the  teachers  then  were  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  brought 
with  them  the  rigorous  principles  which  had  before  been  whipped  into  themselves 
at  home." 
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8ETTLE1CENTS  ON  OONKBCTICUT  BITES. 

The  entire  territory  now  known  as  Connecticnt,  became  in  1630, 
according  to  English  law,  by  conveyance  from  the  old  Plymouth 
Company,  the  property  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  trans- 
ferred in  1632,  his  possessions  and  interests  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
and  other  proprietors,  among  whom  was  John  Hampden,  Lord 
Brooke,  John  Pym,  and  others,  who  were  at  that  time  identified 
with,  and  some  of  them  leaders  in  the  reform  and  progressive  party 
in  chnrch  and  state  in  England.  The  first  permanent  settlements 
were  made  in  1036,  at  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  known 
for  that  year  as  Dorchester,  Newtown,  and  Watertown  from  the 
towns  in  which  the  emigrants  had  already  planted  themselves  in 
families,  and  organized  in  christian  fellowship  after  the  Congrega- 
tional or  independent  order  of  church  government 

The  leaders  of  this  new  movement,  for  a  colony  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  were  men  of  the  best  education  and  of 
large  experience  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration. — ^Thomas 
Hooker,  graduate  and  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge; 
Samuel  Stone,  his  assistant  in  the  ministry,  and  graduate  of  the 
same  college ;  John  Haynes,  second  to  none  of  the  founders  of  New 
England  for  calm  practical  wisdom  in  aSmn ;  and  Roger  Ludlow, 
£ither  of  Connecticut  Jurisprudence. 

The  fundamental  principles  on  which  civil  government  was  to  be 
oi^nized,  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Hooker,  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
Hartford,  on  some  occasion  of  general  concourse,  on  Thursday, 
May  31,  1638.  These  principles  as  set  forth  by  him,  were  far  in 
advance  of  the  practice  of  states,  or  the  teachings  of  publicists  of 
that  day : — I.  The  right  divine  of  the  people  to  appoint  their  own 
public  magistrates.  IL  The  exercise  of  this  right  thoughtfully  and 
in  the  fear  of  God.  HL  The  exercise  of  all  power  and  trusts  by 
officers  and  magistrates,  within  the  limitations  set  by  the  people 
themselves.  Such  a  discourse,  (how  recovered  two  hundred  years 
afterward,  See  Conn,  Hie,  Society* e  Collections  I,  21),  from  a 
leader  so  much  respected,  and  at  such  a  juncture  of  affairs,  falling 
on  willing  hearts,  helped  to  produce  the  Constitution  of  1638-9. 
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OONSTITDTION  OF  OONNEOnOUT— JANXJABT  1,  1639. 

Windsor^  Hcartfiyrd^  and  Wethersfield* 
FoRASicuoH  as  it  has'  pleased  the  Almighty  Gkxl,  bjihe  wide  disposition  t>f 
his  Diyine  Providence,  so  to  order  and  dispose  of  things,  that  we,  the  inhabit- 
ants and  residents  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfldd,  are  now  cohabiting 
and  dwelling  in  and  upon  the  river  of  €k>nnecticut  and  the  lands  thereunto 
adjoining,  and  well  knowing  where  a  people  are  gathered  together,  the  word 
of  Grod  requireth  that,  to  maintain  the  peace  and  union  of  such  a  people,  there 
should  be  an  orderly  and  decent  goremment  established  according  to  God,  to 
order  and  dispose  of  the  aflfkirs  of  the  people  at  all  seasons,  as  occasion  should 
require,  do  therefore  assootate  and  conjoin  ourselves  to  be  as  one  public  Stati 
or  Gomuonwbalth;  and  do,  for  ourselves  and  our  successors,  and  such  as  shall 
be  a<^oined  to  us  at  any  time  hereafter,  enter  into  combination  and  confedera- 
tion together,  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  liberty  and  purity  of  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus,  which  we  now  profess,  as  also  the  discipline  of  the  churches, 
which,  according  to  the  truth  of  said  gospel,  is  now  practiced  amongst  us;  as 
also  in  our  civil  affairs  to  be  guided  and  governed  according  to  such  laws,  rules^ 
orders,  and  decrees,  as  shall  be  made,  ordered,  and  decreed,  as  followeth : 

L — R  is  ordered^  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  there  shall  be  yearly  two  general 
aasemblies  or  courts,  the  one  on  the  second  Thursday  of  April,  the  o£er  the 
second  Thursday  of  September  following.  The  first  shall  be  called  the  Court 
or  Election,  wherein  shall  be  yearly  chosen,  fh}m  time  to  time,  so  many  magis- 
trates and  other  public  offioers  as  shall  be  found  requisite,  whereof  one  to  be 
chosen  governor  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  until  another  be  chosen,  and  no  other 
magistrate  to  be  chosen  for  more  than  one  year;  provided  always  there  be  six 
chosen  beside  the  governor,  which  being  chosen  and  sworn  according  to  an  oath 
recorded  for  that  purpose,  shall  have  power  to  administer  justice  according  to 
the  laws  here  established,  and  for  want  thereof  according  to  the  rule  of  the  word 
of  God ;  which  choice  shall  be  made  by  all  that  are  admitted  fheemen  and  have 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  do  cohabit  within  this  jurisdiction,  having  beea 
admitted  inhabitants  by  the  major  part  of  the  town  where  they  live,  or  the  m^or 
part  of  such  as  shall  be  then  present. 

II. — It  is  ordered^  sentenced,  and  decreed^  that  the  election  of  the  aforesaid 
magistrates  shall  be  on  this  manner:  every  person  present  and  qualified  for 
choice  shall  bring  in  (to  tlie  persons  deputed  to  receive  them)  one  single  paper, 
with  the  name  of  him  written  on  it  whom  he  desires  to  have  governor,  and  he 
that  hath  the  greatest  number  of  papers  shall  be  governor  for  that  year;  and 
the  rest  of  the  magistrates  or  public  offioers  to  be  chosen  in  this  manner.  The 
secretary,  for  the  time  being,  shall  first  read  the  names  of  all  that  are  to  be  put 
to  choice,  and  then  shall  severally  nominate  them  distinctly,  and  every  one  that 
would  have  the  person  nominated  to  be  chosen  shall  bring  in  one  single  paper 
written  upon,  and  he  that  would  not  have  him  chosen  shall  bring  in  a  blank, 
and  every  one  that  has  more  written  papers  than  blanks  shall  be  a  magistrate 
for  that  year,  which  papers  shall  be  received  and  told  by  one  or  more  that  shall 
be  then  chosen,  by  the  court,  and  sworn  to  be  faithful  therein:  but  in  case  there 
should  not  be  six  persons  as  aforesaid  besides  the  governor  out  of  those  which 
are  nominated,  then  he,  or  they  which  have  the  most  written  papers  shall  be  a 
magistrate,  or  magistrates  for  the  ensumg  year,  to  make  up  the  aforesaid 
number. 

III. — //  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  the  secretary  shall  not  nomin- 
ate any  person  new,  nor  shall  any  person  be  dioeen  newly  into  the  magistracy, 
which  was  not  propounded  in  some  general  court  before,  to  be  nominated  the 
next  election.  And  to  that  end  it  shall  be  lawfVil  fbr  each  of  the  towns  afore- 
said, by  their  deputies,  to  nominate  any  two  whpm  they  conceive  fit  to  be  put 
to  election,  and  the  court  may  add  so  many  more  as  they  judge  requisite. 
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rV. — H  is  ordered^  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  tio  person  be  chosen  governor 
above  once  in  two  jotr?,  and  that  the  grovenior  be  always  a  member  of  somei- 
approved  oongrefration,  and  formorlj  of  the  magistracy  within  this  jurisdiction, 
and  all  the  magistrates  freemen  of  this  commonwealth ;  and  that  no  magistrate 
or  other  public  officer  sliall  execute  any  part  of  his  or  their  office  before  they 
are  severally  sworn,  which  shall  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  courts  if  they  be 
present,  and  in  case  of  absence,  by  some  deputed  for  that  purpose. 

V. — It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  to  the  atV^resaid  Court  of  Elec- 
tion, the  several  towns  shall  send  their  deputies,  and  when  the  elections  are 
ended,  they  may  proceed  in  any  public  service,  as  at  otiier  courts ;  also,  the 
other  general  court  in  September  shall  be  for  making  of  hiws  and  any  other 
public  occasion  which  concerns  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 

VI. — It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  the  governor  shall,  either  by 
himself  or  by  the  secretary,  send  out  summonses  to  the  constables  of  every 
town,  for  the  calling  of  those  two  standing  courts,  one  month  at  least  before 
their  several  times;  and  also  if  the  governor  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  mag- 
istrates see  cause,  upon  any  special  occasion,  to  call  a  general  court,  they  may 
give  order  to  the  secretary  so  to  do  within  fourteen  days  warning;  and  if  ur- 
gent necessity  so  require,  upon  a  shorter  notice,  giving  sufficient  grounds  for  it 
to  the  deputies  when  they  meet,  or  else  be  questioned  for  the  same.  And  if  the 
governor,  or  major  part  of  the  magistrates,  shall  either  neglect  or  refuse  to  call 
the  two  general  standing  courts,  or  either  of  them,  as  also  at  other  times  when 
the  occasions  of  the  commonwealth  require,  the  freemen  thereof,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  shall  petition  to  them  so  to  do ;  if  then  it  be  either  denied  or  neg- 
lected, the  said  freemen,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  give 
order  to  the  constables  of  the  several  towns  to  do  the  same,  and  so  may  meet 
together  and  choose  to  themselves  a  moderator,  and  may  proceed  to  do  any  act 
of  power  which  any  other  general  courts  may. 

VII. — B  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  after  there  are  warrants  given 
oat  for  any  of  the  said  general  courts,  the  constable  or  constables  of  each  town 
rtiall  forthwith  give  notice  distinctly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same,  in  some  pub- 
lic assembly,  or  by  going  or  sending  fh)m  house  to  house,  that  at  a  place  and 
time  by  him  or  them  limited  and  set,  they  meet  and  assemble  themselves  to- 
gether, to  eleK-t  and  choose  certain  deputies  to  be  at  the  general  court  then  fol- 
k)wing,  to  agitate  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  which  said  deputies  shall 
be  chosen  by  all  that  are  admitted  inhabitants  in  the  several  towns,  and  have 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  provided,  that  none  be  chosen  a  deputy  for  any  gen- 
eral court  which  is  not  a  ^eeman  of  this  commonwealth.  The  aforesaid  deputy 
shall  be  chosen  in  manner  following:  every  person  that  is  present  and  qualified, 
as  before  espressed,  shall  bring  the  names  of  such,  written  on  several  papers,  as 
they  desire  to  have  chosen,  for  that  employment ;  and  those  three  or  four,  more 
or  less,  being  the  number  agreed  on  to  be  chosen,  for  that  time,  tiiat  have  the 
greatest  number  of  papers  written  for  them,  shall  be  deputies  for  that  court ; 
whose  names  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  back  side  of  the  warrant,  and  retumeil 
into  the  court  with  the  constable  or  constables  hand  unto  the  same. 

VIII. — li  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  Windsor,  Hartford,  and 
Wethcrsfield  shall  have  power,  each  town,  to  send  four  of  their  freemen  as  their 
deputies,  to  every  general  court ;  and  whatsoever  other  towns  shall  be  hereafter 
added  to  this  jurisdiction,  they  shall  send  so  many  deputies  as  the  court  shall 
judge  meet ;  a  reasonable  proportion  to  the  number  of  fireemen  that  are  in  said 
towns,  being  to  be  attended  therein ;  which  deputies  shall  have  the  power  of  the 
whole  town  to  give  their  votes,  and  allowance  to  all  such  laws  and  onders,  as  may 
be  for  the  public  good,  and  unto  which  the  said  towns  are  to  be  bound. 

IX — It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  the  deputies,  thus  chosen,  shall 
liave  power  and  liberty  to  appoint  a  time  and  place  of  meeting  together,  before 
any  general  court,  fo  advise  and  consult  of  all  such  things  as  may  concern  the 
good  of  the  public ;  as  also  to  examine  their  own  elections,  whether  according 
to  the  order ;  and  if  they,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  find  any  election  to  be 
illegal,  they  may  seclude  such  for  the  present  from  their  meeting,  and  return  the 
same  and  their  reasons  to  the  court ;  and  if  it  prove  true,  the  court  may  fine  the 
party  or  parties  so  intruding,  upon  the  town,  il'  they  see  cause,  and  give  out  a 
warrant  to  go  to  a  new  election  in  a  legal  way,  either  in  part  or  in  whole ;  alao^ 
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the  said  deputies  shall  liave  power  to  fine  any  that  shall  be  disorderly  at  their 
meetiog,  or  for  not  coming  in  due  time  or  place,  according^  appointment;  and 
they  may  return  said  fine  into  the  court,  if  it  be  refused  to  be  paid^  and  the 
treasurer  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  to  estreat  or  levy  the  same  as  be  doth  other 
fines. 

X. — It  is  orderedf  sentenced^  and  decreed,  that  every  general  court  (except  such 
as,  through  neglect  of  the  governor  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  magistrates,  the 
freemen  themselves  do  call,)  shall  consist  of  the  governor,  or  some  one  chosen 
to  moderate  the  court,  and  four  other  magistrates  at  least,  with  the  major  part 
of  the  deputies  of  the  several  towns  legally  chosen ;  and  in  case  the  freemen,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  through  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  governor  and  major 
part  of  the  magistrates,  shall  call  a  court,  that  shall  consists  of  the  major  part 
of  the  freemen  that  are  present,  or  their  deputies,  with  a  moderator  chosen  by 
them ;  in  which  said  general  court  shall  consist  the  ScPitfiUE  Power  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  they  only  shall  have  power  to  make  laws  or  repeal  diem^ 
to  yrant  levies,  to  admit  freemen^  to  dispose  of  lands  undif posed  of,  to  several  towna 
or  persons,  and  also  to  have  power  to  caU  otiier  courts,  or  magistrate,  or  any- 
other  person  whatsoever,  into  question  for  any  misdemeanor ;  and  may  for  just 
causes  displace  or  deal  otherwise,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offense ;  and 
also  may  deal  in  any  other  matter  that  concerns  the  good  of  this  commonwealth, 
except  election  of  magistrates,  which  shall  be  done  by  the  whole  body  of  free- 
men ;  in  which  court,  the  governor  or  moderator  shall  have  power  to  order  the 
court,  to  give  liberty  of  speech,  and  silence  unreasonable  and  disorderly  speak- 
ing, to  put  all  things  to  vote,  and  in  case  the  vote  be  equal,  to  have  a  casting 
voice ;  but  none  of  these  courts  shall  be  adjourned  or  dissolved  without  the 
consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  court 

XL — It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  when  any  general  court,  upon 
the  occnRions  of  the  commonwealth,  have  agreed  upon  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  to  be  levied  upon  the  several  towns  within  this  jurisdiction,  that  a  com- 
mittee be  chosen  to  set  out  and  appoint  what  shall  be  the  proportion  of  eveiy 
town  to  pay,  of  the  said  levy,  provided  the  committee  be  made  up  of  an  equaJ 
number  out  of  each  town.     14th  January,  1638. 

Bancroft,  in  his  history  of  the  United  States,  observes  on  the 

above  instrument : — 

The  constitution  which  was  thus  framed  was  of  unexampled  liberality.  The 
elective  franchise  belonged  to  all  the  members  of  the  towns  who  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth ;  the  magistrates  and  representatives 
were  appointed  among  the  towns  according  to  tlieir  population.  Nearly  two 
centuries  have  elapsed;  the  world  has  been  made  wiser  by  the  most  varied  ex- 
perience ;  political  institutions  have  become  the  theme  on  which  the  most  power- 
ful and  cultivated  minds  have  been  employed  and  the  most  varied  experiments 
aUempted;  dynas^tios  of  kings  have  been  dethroned,  recalled  and  dethroned 
agiiin ;  pretenders  have  formed  a  numerous  and  little  regarded  body  in  the 
crowd  of  ambitious  aspirants;  and  so  many  constitutions  have  been  formed,  or 
reformed,  stifled  or  subverted,  that  memory  may  despair  of  a  complete  catalogue ; 
but  the  people  of  Connecticut  have  found  no  reason  to  deviate  essentially  from 
the  frame  of  government  established  by  their  fathers. 

Palfrey,  in  his  history  of  New  England,  thus  characterizes  this 

constitution : — 

The  instrument  framed  by  them  has  been  called  'the  first  example  in  history 
of  a  written  constitution, — a  distinct  organic  law,  constituting  a  government, 
and  defininjf  its  powers.'  Containing  no  recognition  whatever  of  any  external 
authority  on  either  Fide  of  the  ocean,  it  provided,  that  all  persons  should  bo 
freemen  who  should  be  admitted  as  such  by  the  freemen  of  the  towns,  and  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth.     .... 

The  whole  constitution  was  that  of  an  independent  state.  It  continued  in 
force,  with  very  little  alteration,  a  hundred  and  eighty  years,  securing,  through- 
out that  period,  a  degree  of  social  order  and  happiness  such  as  is  rarely  the  fhiit 
of  civil  institutiona 
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The  outline  and  most  of  the  essential  features  of  the  present  system 
of  common,  or  public  schools  in  Connecticut,  will  be  found  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  first  settlers  of  the  several  towns  which  composed  the  two 
original  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  before  any  express 
provision  was  made  by  general  law  for  the  regulation  and  support  of 
schools  or  the  bringing  up  of  children.  The  first  law  on  the  subject  did 
but  little  more  than  declare  the.  motive,  and  make  obligatory  the  practice 
which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  character  of  the  founders  of  these 
colonies,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  They  did 
not  come  here  as  isolated  individuals,  drawn  together  from  widely  sep- 
arated homes,  entertaining  broad  differences  of  opinion  on  all  matters 
of  civil  and  religious  concernment,  and  kept  together  by  the  necessity 
of  self-defense  in  the  eager  prosecution  of  some  temporary  but  profita- 
ble adventure.  They  came  after  God  had  set  them  in  families,  and  they 
brought  with  them  the  best  pledges  of  good  behavior,  in  the  relations 
which  father  and  mother,  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children, 
neighbors  and  friends,  establish.  They  came,  with  a  foregone  conclusion 
of  permanence,  and  with  all  the  elements  of  the  social  state  combined  in 
vigorous  activity— every  man,  expecting  to  find  or  make  occupation  in 
the  way  in  which  he  had  been  trained.  They  came  with  earnest  re- 
ligious convictions,  made  more  earnest  by  the  trials  of  persecution  ;  and 
the  enjoyment  of  these  convictions  was  a  leading  motive  in  their  emi- 
gration hither.  The  fundamental  articles  of  their  religious  creed,  that 
the  Bible  was  the  only  authoritative  expression  of  the  divine  will,  and 
that  every  man  was  able  to  judge  for  himself  in  its  interpretation,  made 
schools  necessary  to  bring  all  persons  *  to. a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,* 
and  an  understanding  ^  of  the  main  grounds  and  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  necessary  to  salvation.'  The  constitution  of  civil  gov- 
emmenty  which  they  adopted  from  the  outset,  which  declared  all  civil 
officers  elective,  and  gave  to  every  inhabitant  who  would  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  the  right  to  vote  and  to  be  voted  for,  and  which  practically 
converted  political  society  into  a  partnership,  in  which  each  member  had 
the  right  to  bind  the  whole  firm,  made  universal  education  identical  with 
self- preservation.  But  aside  from  these  cousidertrtions,  the  natural  and 
acknowledged  leaders  in  this  enterprise — the  men  who,  by  their  religious 
character,  wealth,  social  position,  and  previous  experience  in  conducting 
large  bu.siuess  operations,  commanded  public  confidence  in  church  and 
commonwealth,  were  educated  men — as  highly  and  thoroughly  educated 
as  the  best  endowed  grammar  schools  in  England  could  educate  them  at 
that  period,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  her 
great  universities.  These  men  would  naturally  seek  for  their  own 
children  the  best  opportunities  of  education  which  could  be  provided ; 
and  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  these  men,  that,  instead  of  sending  their 
own  children  back  to  England  to  be  educated  in  grammar  schools  and 
universities,  they  labored  to  establish  free  grammar  schools  and  a  college, 
here  amid  the  stumps  of  the  primeval  forests ;  that,  instead  of  setting 
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up  *  family  schools  *  and  '  select  schools  *  for  the  ministers*  sons  and  the 
magistrates*  sons,  the  ministers  and  magistrates  were  found, — not  onljr 
in  town  meeting,  pleading  for  an  allowance  out  of  the  common  treasury 
for  the  support  of  a  public  or  common  school,  and  in  some  instances  for 
a  *  free  (endowed  grammar)  school/ — but  among  the  ^fiimilies,  entreating 
parents  of  all  classes  to  send  their  children  to  the  same  school  with  their 
own.  All  this  was  done  in  advance  of  any  colonial  legislation,  and  was 
begun  in  anticipation  of  any  formal  town  action. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of  Hartford  was  made  by  the  religious 
friends  and  congregation  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  in  16S6,  and  in  1687 
John  Higginsoh,  before  he  became  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook,  was 
a  resident  and  ^schoolmaster '  at  Hartford ;  and  Winthrop  mentions  ^one 
Mr.  Collins,  a  young  scholar  who  came  from  Barbadoes,  and  had  been  a 
preacher,  who  was  established  at  Hartford  to  teach  a  school  in  1640.' 
These  masters  taught  before  the  first  formal  vote  of  the  town,  so  far  as 
the  records  now  show,  in  April,  1648 — and  the  engagement  with  Mr. 
Andrews  was  not  to  set  up  a  school,  but  ^  to  teach  the  children  in  the 
schooV  as  an  institution  already  in  existence.  This  first  public  school 
was  maintained,  as  all  the  early  common  schools  of  Connecticut  were,  by 
the  joint  contributions  of  parents  and  the  town — which  secured  parental 
and  public  interest  in  the  management,  and  did  accomplish,  what  no 
other  mode  of  supporting  public  schools  has  yet  effected  elsewhere,  the 
universal  elementary  instruction  of  the  people. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven  was  made  at  Quinni- 
plac  (New  Haven)  in  1638 ;  and  within  a  year  *  Thomas  Fugill  is  required 
by  the  court  to  keep  Charles  Higinson,  an  indented  apprentice,  at 
school  one  year,  or  else  advantage  him  as  much  in  his  education  as  a 
yearns  learning  comes  to.'  This  transaction  proclaims  at  once  the  exist- 
ence of  a  school  in  the  first  year  of  this  infant  commonwealth,  and  the 
protection  which  the  first  settlers  extended  to  those  who  could  not  help 
themselves,  and  their  desire  to  make  elementary  education  universal.  In 
1641  it  is  ordered  by  the  General  Court '  that  a  free  school  be  set  up  in 
this  town,  and  our  pastor,  Mr.  Davenport,  together  with  the  magistrates 
shall  consider  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  to  it  out  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  town,  and  also  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to 
be  observed  in  and  about  the  same.'  Over  this  school  presided  master 
Ezekiel  Cheevcr,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  colony,  and  who  subse- 
quently taught  the  *  Free  School  at  Ipswich,'  and  still  later  the  Town 
Free  School  at Charlestown,  closing  his  career  at  Boston, as  *sole  master' 
of  the  still  famous  Latin  school.  To  this  school,  or  its  successor,  was 
assigned  in  1667,  a  portion  of  the  legacy  left  by  Edward  Hopkins,  that 
excellent  magistrate  and  beneficent  citizen,  '  to  give  some  encouragement 
for  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youth  for  the  public  service  of  the 
country  in  future  times.' 

The  strength  of  the  school  system  of  Connecticut  lies  in  the  habits  of 
her  people  of  always  looking  after  the  education  of  their  children. 

Henbt  Barnard,  History  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut 
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The  mode  of  supporting  the  school  in  Hartford  was  adopted  in  the 
other  towns  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, — it  was  made  partly  a 
charge  on  the  general  funds,  or  property  of  the  town,  and  partly  a 
rate  bill,  or  tuition  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 
who  attend  school,  **  paying  alike  to  the  head.**  The  following  vote 
was  passed  at  a  Town  meeting  in  Wethersfield,  held  March  12th,  1658  : 
It  was  ordered  by  the  Town,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Lord  ihonld  be  schoolmaster  for  the 
veu-  ensning,  and  to  have  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  year,  and  also  the  use  of  the 
noose  lot  and  the  use  of  the  meadow  as  formerly ;  and  the  twenty-fivdi|»oands  is 
to  be  raided, — of  the  children  eight  shillings  per  head  of  snbh  as  oome  to  school, 
and  the  remainder  by  rate  of  aU  the  inhabitants  made  by  the  lists  of  estates. 

In  all  of  these  and  other  entries  on  the  early  record's  of  the  towns, 
the  name  of  the  schoolmaster  is  introduced  with  the  prefix  which  in- 
dicated a  respect  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  minister,  or  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  as  evidence  of  this  respect,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in 
the  bill  for  fitting  up  the  first  meeting-house  in  Windsor,  there  is  a 
separate  item  for  wainscotting  and  elevating  pews,  to  be  occupied  by 
the  magistrates,  the  deacon^s  family,  and  the  schoolmaster. 
Roger  Ludlow — School  Law  of  1660. 

In  April,  1646,  Mr.  Roger  Ludlow,  the  highest  legal  authority  in 
the  colony,  was  requested  to  compile  **  a  body  of  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  commonwealth,"  which  was  not  completed  till  May 
1650,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  code  of  1650.  It  comprised, 
besides  a  complete  codification  of  all  the  laws  passed  by  the  general 
court,  and  of  such  local  practices  as  had  grown  up  in  any  of  the  towns, 
which  seemed  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  whole  colony,  many  provis- 

*  SnoKR  LcoLOWf  styled  by  Judge  Day,  "the  father  of  Connecticut  Jariipnidence,*'  utas 
Vrather-in-l«#  of  Gov.  Endicott  of  Salem,  ediieated  a  lawyer,  and  resided  in  Dorcheeter,  Eng.,  at 
tto  time  (1630)  Mr.  Warham  and  part  of  his  congregation  left  lor  New  England.  He  joined 
Hiis  company,  having  been  choeen  Assistant  in  England,  and  located  on  his  arrival  in  Dorchester. 
In  1834,  he  was  chueen  deputy  governor,  but  did  not  in  due  succession  become  governor,  as  ha 
thought,  by  the  unauthorized  interference  of  a  eaueua.  In  163Q  he  joined  the  emigration  to  the 
banks  of  Connecticut,  and  settled  at  Windsor  with  the  Dorchester  company.  He  was  one  of  the 
■is  nmgivtratei  commissioned  by  the  Governor  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  April, 
1639,  and  *4-3,  was  elected  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  fundamental  law  he 
had  helped  to  Trame  in  January.  In  1637  and  1638,  and  from  1643  to  1653,  he  was  chosen  magis- 
trate, and  164^  *5I  and  'S3,  he  was  one  of  the  Commissionen  from  Connecticut  to  the  United 
(Colonies.  In  1640  be  was  requested  by  the  General  Court  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  general  law 
on  the  dhpusition  of  estates  of  persons  dying  intestate,  and  other  subjects ;  and  in  1646  the  te- 
quest  was  repeated,  and  extended  *'  to  the  preparation  of  a  draft  of  a  body  of  laws  for  the  govem- 
asent  of  this  Commonwealth.**  While  engaged  in  this  work,  he  was  allowed  the  service  of  a 
man  for  his  own  business  at  the  public  charge.  He  did  not  complete  his  draft  till  1650,  when  it 
was  entered  upon  tlie  public  record,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  vriUen  law  of  Connecti- 
cvt.    It  was  printed  in  Cambridfe,  in  1673. 

Mr.  Ludlow  purchased  land  in  Fairfield  in  1641,  and  in  1643,  he  had  become  a  settler  there  with 
aeveral  families  frvm  Windsor,  and  Watertown.  He  entered  into  the  controversies  with  the 
ladiaaa  and  Dutch  with  an  alacrity  whieh  was  rebuked  by  the  authoritiea  of  Connecticut.  He 
4id  Dot  harmonice  in  his  aspirations  and  doings  with  the  good  people  of  the  Colony,  and  about 
1664  be  disappeared  fmm  the  poblie  arena.  As  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  1638-0, 
and  the  compiler  and  fashioner  of  the  Code  of  1650,  Roger  Ludlow  ranks  high  with  the  fuunden 
of  CoBneeticiiL 
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ions  borrowed  from  the  corresponding  experience  of  Massachusetts, 
which  seemed  necessary  to  perfect  the  system  ;  and  in  framing  theso 
provisions  in  Massachusetts  originally,  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing Mr.  Ludlow  was  concerned.  In  this  code  there  are  the  following 
important  enactments  under  the  titles — Children  and  Schools, 
which  remained  with  trifling  modifications,  and  such  only  as  were  cal- 
culated to  give  them  greater  efficiency,  on  our  statute  book  for  one 
hundre^  and  fifty  years,  until  the  act  of  1792,, and  particularly  the 
revision  of  the  school  law  in  1801. 


CBILDRIM. 


Forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  slDenlar  behoof  and  benefit  to 
any  oommonwe^th  ;  and  whereas  many  parents,  and  masters  are  too  indnlgent 
and  negligent  of  their  dnty  in  that  kind — 

It  it  therefore  ordered  hy  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof  y  That  the  select- 
men of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall 
have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  cf 
them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  fomilles,  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning, 
as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  ihe 
capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein ;  also,  that 
all  masters  of  families,  do,  once  a  week,  at  least  catechise  their  children  and  ser- 
vants, in  tlie  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so 
much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children  or  apprentices  to  learn 
some  short  orthodox  catechism,  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  to 
the  questions  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  d  such  catechisms  by  their 
parents  or  masters,  or  any  d  the  selectmen,  when  they  shall  oall  them  to  a  trial 
of  what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  tiiat  all  parents  and  masters 
do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  call- 
ing, labor  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  can  not  train  them  up  in 
learning,  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments ;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  ^fter 
admonition  by  them  given  to  such  masters  of  fiimilies,  shall  find  them  still  negli- 
gent of  their  duty,  in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  ser- 
vants become  rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two 
magistrates,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  them 
with  some  masters, — boys  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  complete, — which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto 
government,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fiur  means  and  former  in- 
structions they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it. 

The  following  enactments  constitute  section  14  and  15  of  the  Capi- 
tal Laws : 

Sec.  14.  If  any  child  or  children  above  sixteen  years  old  and  of  sufficient  un- 
derstanding, shall  curse  or  smite  their  natural  fether  or  mother,  he  or  they  shall 
be  put  to  death  :  unless  it  can  be  sufficiently  testified,  that  the  parents  have  been 
very  unchristianly  negligent  in  the  education  of  such  children,  or  so  provoke  them 
by  extreme  and  cruel  correction  that  they  have  been  forced  thereunto  to  preserve 
themselves  from  death,  or  maiming. 

Sec.  15.  If  any  man  has  a  stul^m,  or  rebellious  son  of  sufficient  understand- 
ing and  years,  viz.,  sixteen  years  of  age,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his 
fiither,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that  w^here  they  have  chastized  him,  ho 
will  not  hearken  unto  them ;  *then  may  his  father  or  mother  being  his  natural 
parents  lay  hold  on  him  and  bring  him  to  the  magistrates  assembled  in  court,  and 
testify  unto  them  that  thoir  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  and  will  not  obey  their 
voice  and  chastisement,  but  lives  m  sundry  notorious  crimes,  such  a  son  shall  bo 
put  to  death. 
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It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
BO  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuading  them  fhom  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at 
least,  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  n'kight  be  clouded  with  folse 
glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers ;  and  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the 
grare  of  our  fore&thers,  in  church  and  conmionwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our 
endeavors : 

It  t<  therefore  ordered  by  thie  court  and  authority  thereof  ,  That  every  town- 
ship within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of 
fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town,  to  teach  all 
such  children,  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid, 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  gen- 
eral, by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of 
the  town,  ^all  appoint ;  provided,  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  op- 
pressed by  paying  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for,  in  other  towns. 

And  it  ie/urtner  ordered^  That  where  any  town  wall  increase  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  fiunilies,  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the 
masters  thereof,  being  able  to  instruct  youths,  so  fiir  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
vniversity,  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof,  above  one  year,  then 
every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum,  to  the  next  such  school,  till 
they  shall  perform  this  order. 

The  proposition  concerning  the  maintenance*  of  scholars  at  CSarabridge,  made 
by  the  commissioners,  is  confirmed. 

And  it  ie  ordered^  That  two  men  shall  be  appointed  in  every  town  within  this 
jurisdiction,  who  shall  demand  what  every  fiimily  will  give,  and  the  same  to  be 
flathered  and  brought  into  some  room,  in  March ;  and  uiis  to  continue  yearly,  as 
It -shall  be  considered  by  the  commissioners. 

In  the  revision  of  1672,  the  above  laws,  respecting  "children"  and 
'^  schools,"  are  re-enacted  with  a  trifling  variation  in  the  phraseology, 
and  the  omission  of  the  last  clause  respecting  the  college. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  the  original 
colony  of  Connecticut,  respecting  education  and  the  nurture  of  chil- 
dren, we  will  glance  at  the  records  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven  up  to 
the  union  of  the  two  colonies  under  the  charter  in  1665. 

ACTION  or  THE  TOWN  AND  COLONY  Or  NSW  BAVIN  UT  TO  1665. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven  was '  made  at 
Quinnipiac  (New  Haven,)  in  1638,  and  within  a  year,  a  transaction  is 
recorded  which,  while  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  school  at  that  early 
period,  also  proclaims  the  protection  which  the  first  settlers  extended 
to  the  indigent,  and  the  desire  to  make  elementary  education  universal. 

*  This  *'  proposition  concerning  the  maintenance  of  poor  Bcholars  at  Cambridge,"  was  pre- 
sented to  rhe  Commifisionera  of  tlie  United  Colonies  at  their  meeting  at  Hartford,  in  flept.  1644, 
b7  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard  **and  fullT  approved  by  tiiem  and  aipreed  to  be  commended  to  the  sev- 
eral ftrneral  courts  as  a  matter  worthj  of  due  consideration  and  entertainment  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  which  we  hope  will  be  cheerfully  embraced."  Mr.  Shepard,  after  re- 
quefVinf  the  CommiMtionera  to  consider  ''  some  way  of  comfortable  maintenance  for  that 
school  of  the  Propheta  which  now  is."  suggents  that.  **  if  therefore  it  were  commended  by 
you,  and  left  ro  tlie  freedom  of  eveiy  family  wh^ch  ia  able  and  willing  to  give,  throughout  the 
rlanfationa,  to  give  yearly  but  the  fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  something  equivalent 
fheretn — and  for  th!s  end  if  every  minister  were  desired  to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  the  people 
once  in  (he  fittest.season'of  the  year,  to  be  freely  enlarged  therein,  and  one  or  two  laithfnl 
men  appoints  In'each  town,  to  receive  and  seasonably  to  send  in  what  shall  thus  be  given  by 
fbem,  it  is  conceived  that  as  no  man  could  feel  any  grievance  hereby,  so  it  would  be  a  blessed 
mesne  of  comfortable  provision  for  the  diet  of  divers  such  students  as  may  stand  in  need  of 
fome  support,  and  be  tnought  meet  and  worthy  to  be  continued  a  fit  season  therein." 
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In  1639,  Thomas  Fugill  is  required  by  the  court  to  keep  Charles 
Higinson,  an  indented  apprentice  ^  at  school  one  year ;  or  else  to  advan- 
tage him  as  much  in  his  education,  as  a  yearns  learning  comes  to." 

At  a  General  Court  held  on  the  25th  of  the  12Ui  mon.,  1641,  the 
following  order  was  adopted  : 

It  is  ordered  that  a  free  school  be  set  np  in  this  town,  and  onr  pastor,  Mr.  Da- 
renport  together  with  the  magistrates  shall  consider  what  yearly  allowance  is 
meet  to  be  given  to  it  oat^  the  oommon  stock  of  the  town,  and  also  what  rales 
and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed  in  and  about  the  same. 

Not  content  with  an  elementury  school,  within  three  years  after  the 

first  log-house  was  built,  a  public  grammar  school  was  established  in 

New  Haven  under  the  charge  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  who  was  afterwards 

roaster  of  the  Latin  School  in  Boston.    To  this  school  the  following 

order  refers : 

For  the  better  training  np  of  yooth  in  this  town  that  through  God's  blessing 
thoy  may  be  fitted  fbr  pnblic  service  hereafter,  in  church  or  commonwealth,  it 
is  ordered  that  a  free  school  be  set  up,  and  the  magistrates  with  the  teachins 
elders  are  entreated  to  consider  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed 
and  wliat  allowance  may  be  convenient  for  the  schoolmasters  care  and  pains, 
which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  town's  stock. 

Not  content  with  establishing,  what  we  should  now  call  an  elemen- 
tary or  primary,  and  a  grammar  or  high  school,  the  necessity  of  a  still 
higher  education  for  those  who  should  aspire,  or  be  summoned  to  posts 
of  honor  and  trust,  the  colony  of  New  Haven  responded  promptly  to 
the  proposition  of  the  Commissioners,  in  1644,  to  make  an  annual 
contribution  to  aid  such  children  as  should  show  the  requisite  talent^ 
but  whose  parents  were  not  able  to  support  them  at  the  college  at 
Cambridge.  The  following  order  of  the  General  Court,  in  November 
1644,  refers  to  this  subject: 

The  proposition  for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  at  the  college  at  Cambridge,  was 
fully  approved  of,  and  thereunto  it  was  ordered  that  Joshua  Atwater  and  William 
Davis  shall  receive  of  every  one  in  this  plantation,  whose  heart  is  willing  to  con- 
tribute thereunto  a  peck  of  wheat  or  the  value  of  it. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  court,  "  Mr.  Atwater  reported  that  ho 
had  sent  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  the  gift  of  New  Haven,  to  the  college." 

This  vote  was  renewed  from  year  to  year  ;  and  we  find  from  the 

records  of  1647,  that  the  Governor  urged  the  prompt  payment  of  this 

contribution  as  follows : 

The  Governor  propounded  that  the  college  commissioners  might  be  forthwith 
paid,  and  that  considering  the  work  is  a  service  to  Christ,  to  bring  up  young  plants 
for  his  service,  and  besides  it  will  be  a  reproach  that  it  shall  be  said,  Now  Haven 
is  &llen  off  from  this  service. 

In  the  same  year,  (1647,)  in  a  vote  concerning  the  distribution  of  home 

lots,  it  is  added — "  and  also  to  consider  and  reserve  what  lot  they  shall 

see  meet,  and  most  commodious  for  a  college,  which  they  desire  may 

be  set  up  so  soon  as  their  ability  will  reach  thereunto.** 
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The  records  of  the  town  of  New  Haren,  from  1641  to  1660,  are 
full  of  entries,  .respecting  the  appropriation  of  monies  to  teachers,  and 
reports  of  committees  on  the  subject  of  schools ;  and  on  those  com- 
mittees, we  find  either  the  governor,  minister,  magistrate,  or  deputies, 
always  placed.  Under  date  of  Nov.  8,  1652,  there  are  the  following 
entries: 

The  Governor  raformed  the  court  that  the  oatve  of  oalling  this  meeting  is  about 
a  schoolmaster  to  let  them  know  what  he  hath  done  in  it,  he  hath  written  a  letter 
to  one  Mr.  Bower  who  is  schoolmaster  at  Plymouth  and  desires  to  oome  into 
these  parts  to  live,  and  another  letter  about  one  Rev.  Mr.  Landson  a  scholar, 
who  he  hears  will  take  that  employment  upon  him  ;  how  they  will  succeed  he 
knows  not,  but  now  Mr.  Janes  is  come  to  the  town — and  is  willing  to  come  hither 
again  if  he  nuiy  have  eQCouragemept — what  course  had  been  taken  to  get  one  he 
was  acquainted  with,  and  if  either  of  them  come  he  must  be  entertained,  bat  he 
said  if  another  come,  he  should  be  willing  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  rend  and 
write  if  the  town  thought  fit,  and  Mr.  Janes  being  now  present  confirmed  it. 

The  town  generally  was  willing  to  encourage  Mr.  Janes  his  coming,  and  woald 
aDow  him  at  least  ten  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  treasury,  and  the  rest  he  might 
take  of  the  parents  of  the  children  he  teacheth  by  the  quarter  as  he  did  before  to 
make  it  up  a  comfortable  maintainance  and  many  of  the  town  thought  there  would 
be  need  of  two  schoolmasters — for  if  a  Latin  schoolmaster  oome,  it  is  feared  he 
will  be  discouraged  if  many  English  scholars  oome  to  him.  Mr.  Janes  seeing  the 
town's  willingneas  for  his  coming  again,  acknowledged  their  k>ve  and  desired  them 
to  pioceed  no  further  in  it  at  this  time,  for  he  was  sure  he  shall  get  free  where  he 
is — and  if  he  do  he  doubt  it  will  not  be  before  winter.  Therefore  no  more  was 
done  in  it  at  present. 

The  town  was  informed  that  there  is  some  motion  again  on  foot  concerning  the 
setting  up  of  a  college  here  at  New  Haven,  which  if  attained  will  in  all  likelihood 
prove  very  beneficial  to  this  place — but  now  it  is  only  propounded  to  know  the 
town's  mind,  and  whether  they  are  willing  to  further  the  work  by  bearing  a  meet 
proportion  of  charge,  if  the  jurisdiction  upon  the  proposal  thereof  shall  see  cause 
to  carry  it  on,  no  man  objected  but  all  seemed  willing,  provided  that  the  pay 
which  they  can  raise  here  will  do  it. 

That  the  matter  of  a  college  was  thus  early  and  seriously  agitated  in 
the  colony  of  New  Haven,  is  evident  from  a  vote  passed  at  a  general 
court  held  at  Guilford,  June  28,  1652,  in  which  ''it  is  thought 
to  be  too  great  a  charge  for  us  of  this  jurisdiction  to  undergo  alone.'' 
**  But  if  Connecticut  do  join,  the  planters  are  generally  willing  to  bear 
their  just  proportion  for  erecting  and  maintaining  of  a  college  there, 
(New  Haven.") 

Gov.  Eaton  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Davenport,  in  all  movements  connected  with  schools,  or  the  college. 
At  one  time  he  reports  his  correspondence  with  a  teacher  in  Wethers- 
field,  then  with  one  at  old  Plymouth,  and  again  with  one  at  Norwalk, 
**  so  that  this  town  might  never  be  without  a  sufificient  schoolmaster.'' 
He  seems  to  have  been  considerate  of  the  health  of  the  teachers,  and 
proposes  to  excuse  one,  ^  whose  health  would  not  allow  him  to  go  on 
with  the  woric  of  teaching" — which  he  seems  to  regard  as  more  labo- 
rious than  that  <^  the  ministry.  On  another  occasion,  he  introduces 
to  the  court  a  schoolmaster,  who  has  to  come  to  treat  about  the  school. 
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The  committee  in  this  case  allow  30  shillings  "  toward  his  travel  in 
ooming  here,"  and  £20  a  year,  besides  his  board  and  lodging,  and  that 
he  have  liberty  once  a  year  to  visit  his  friends,  "  which  he  proposes  to 
be  in  the  harvest  time,  and  that  his  pay  be  such  as  wherewith  he  may 
buy  books/^  ,  These  particulars  are  cited  simply  to  show  the  constant 
and  thoughtful  interest  taken  by  Governor  Eaton,  and  all  in  authority 
with  him,  in  the  town,  in  every  thing  which  concerned  the  school  and 
the  education  of  children.  This  interest  was  embodied  in  the  Code 
of  Laws,  drawn  up  by  Gov,  Eaton  in  1666,  for  the  colony,  (consisting 
of  seven  towns,)  and  published  in  London  in  1666,  with  the  following 
title — '*  New  Haven's  settling  in  New  England  and  some  laws  for 
government,  published  for  the  use  of  that  Colony.''  The  following 
is  the  provision  in  this  code  respecting  the  education  of  children : 

CBtLDftKIf^S  SDUOATIOK. 

TVbereas,  too  many  parents  and  masters,  either  throngli  an  over  tender  respeot 
to  their  own  oocasions  and  business,  or  not  duly  oonsidering  the  good  of  their 
children  and  apprentices,  have  too  much  neglected  duty  in  their  education  while 
they  are  young  and  capable  of  learning.  It  is  ordered  that  the  deputies  for  the 
particular  court  in  each  plantation  Tirithin  this  jurisdiction  for  the  time  being ;  or 
where  there  are  no  such  deputies,  the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officers  in  pub- 
lic trust,  shall  from  time  to  time,  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neigh- 
bors within  the  limits  of  the  said  plantation,  that  all  parents  and  masters,  do  duly 
endeavor,  either  by  their  own  ability  and  labor,  or  by  improving  suc^  school- 
master, or  other  helps  and  means  as  the  plantation  doth  affi)rd,  or  uie  fiimily  may 
conveniently  provide,  that  all  their  children  and  apprentices,  as  they  grow  capable, 
may  through  God's  blessing  attain  at  least  so  much  as  to  be  able  duly  to  read  the 
Scriptures  and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the  English  tongue, 
being  their  native  language,  and  in  some  competent  measure  to  understand  the 
main  grounds  and  principles  of  Christian  religion  necessary  to  salvation.  And  to 
give  a  due  answer  to  such  plain  and  ordinary  questions  as  may  by  the  said  depu- 
ties, officer  or  officers  be  propounded  concerning  the  same.  And  when  such  depu- 
ties, or  officers,  whether  by  information  or  examination  shall  find  any  parent  or 
master  one  or  more  negligent,  he  or  they  shall  first  give  warning,  and  if  thereupon 
due  reformation  follow,  if  the  said  parents  or  masters  shall  thenceforth  seriously 
and  constantly  apply  themselves  to  their  duty  in  manner  before  expressed  the  for- 
mer neglect  may  be  passed  by  ;  but  if  not,  then  the  said  deputies  and  other  officer 
or  officers,  shall  three  months  after  such  warning,  present  each  such  negligent 
person  or  persons  to  the  next  plantation  court,  where  every  such  delinquent,  upon 
pi-oof,  shall  be  fined  ten  shillings  to  the  plantation*  to  be  levied  as  other  fines. 
And  if  in  any  plantation  there  be  no  such  court  kept  for  the  present,  in  such  cane 
the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officers  warning  such  person  or  persons,  before 
the  freemen  or  so  many  of  them  as  upon  notice  shall  meet  together  and  proving 
the  neglect  after  warning,  shall  have  power  to  levy  the  fine  as  aforesaid.  But  if 
in  three  months  alter  that,  there  be  no  due  care  taken  and  continued  for  the  edu- 
cation of  such  children  or  apprentices  as  aforesaid,  tiie  delinquent  (without  any 
further  private  warning,)  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  before,  but  the  fine 
doubled.  And  lastly,  if  after  the  said  warning  and  fines  paid  or  levied,  the  said 
deputies,  officer  or  officers,  shall  still  find  a  continuance  of  the  former  negligence, 
if  it  be  not  obstinacy,  so  that  such  children  or  servants  may  be  in  danger  to  grow 
b.u'barous,  rude,  and  stubborn,  through  ignorance,  they  siiall  give  due  and  sea- 
sonable notice  that  every  such  parent  and  master  be  summoned  to  the  next  conii 
of  magistrates,  who  are  to  proceed  as  they  find  cause,  either  to  a  greater  fine, 
taking  security  for  due  conformity  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  law,  or  may  take 
Hii<!h  children  or  appentioes  from  such  parents  or  masters,  and  place  them  for 
y^-ars,  boys  till  they  come  to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  and  girls  tQl  they  come 
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to  the  age  of  eighteen  yeara,  with  such  others  who  shall  better  educate  and  gtirern 
them,  both  for  the  public  oonveniency  and  for  the  particular  good  of  the  said  chil- 
dren or  apprenticen. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  common  schools  in  the  original  colonies  of 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven — the  sources  in  common  with  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  wide  spread  and  incalculable  bene- 
fits of  popular  education  in  America. 


ooumnr  •BiJiMAa  schools. 
In  the  revisions  of  the  laws  prepared  under  an  order  of  the  Court 
in  May  1671,  and  approved  in  1672,  the  provisions  of  the  Connecti- 
cut code  of  1650  are  re-enacted,  with  a  trifling  variation  in  the  phrase- 
ology, and  a  substitution  of  the  following  clause  respecting  a  county 
grammar  school,  in  place  of  the  provision,  respecting  the  college  at 
Cnmbridge,  and  the  grammar  school  in  towns  having  one  hundred 
families. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  thai  n  every  county,  there  shall  be  set  up  and 
kept  a  grammar  school  for  the  use  of  the  eounty,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
tnstmet  youths,  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  college. 

Tliere  were  at  this  date  (1672,)  four  counties,  viz.,  Hartford,  New 
London,  New  Haven,  and  Fairfield,  all  constituted  as  judicial  districts 
in  1666.  To  aid  these  town  in  carrying  out  the  above  provision  of  the 
school  law,  six  hundred  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  at  the  same  session,  to  each  of  the  four  county  towns  for- 
ever, ^  to  be  improved  in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  the  benefit 
of  a  grammar  school  in  said  county  towns,  and  to  no  other  use,  or 
end  whatever.*' 

In  1677,  at  the  M^  session,  the  following  order  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  in  the  law,  title  schools,  it  is  ordered  that  every  county  town  shall 
keep  and  maintain  a  Latin  school  in  the  said  town,  which  is  not  fully  attended  to  in 
some  places,  to  move,  excite,  and  stir  up  to  the  lAtendanoe  of  so  wholesome  an 
order. 

It  is  ordered  hy  this  eourl.  That  if  any  county  town,  shall  neglect  to  keep  a 
Latin  school  according  to  order,  there  shall  be  paid  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  by  the 
said  county  towns  to  the  next  town  in  that  county  that  will  engage  and  keep  a 
Latin  school  in  it,  and  so  ten  pounds  annually  till  they  shall  come  up  to  the  at- 
tendance of  this  order.  The  grand-jury  to  make  presentment  of  the  breach  of 
this  order  to  the  county  court,  of  all  such  breaches  as  they  shall  find  after  Sep- 
tember next. 

It  is  alss  ordered  by  this  court,  Mliere  schools  are  to  be  kept  m  any  town, 
whether  it  be  county  town  or  otherwise,  which  shall  be  necessary  to  the  main- 
taining the  charge  of  such  schools,  it  shall  be  raised  upon  the  inhabitants  by  way 
if  rate,  except  any  town  shall  agree  to  some  other  way  to  raise  the  maintenance 
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of  him  they  bhall  employ  in  the  aforefiaid  works,  any  order  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

At  the  same  session,  it  was  ordered,  that  any  town  ^  that  shall 
neglect  to  keep  a  school  above  three  months  in  the  year,  shall  forfeit 
^vQ  pounds  for  every  defect,  which  said  fine  shall  be  paid  toward  the 
Latin  school  in  their  county.  All  breaches  of  this  order  to  be  taken 
notice  of  and  presented  by  the  grand-jury  at  every  county  court." 

In  the  year  following,  in  answer  to  a  petition,  **  the  court  doth  recom- 
mend it  to  the  county  court  of  Fairfield,  to  grant  unto  the  inhabitants 
of  Paquanake  so  much  out  of  their  county  revenue  by  customs,  fines, 
^c,  so  much  as  their  rates  shall  come  to,  toward  the  maintenance  of 
a  grammar  school  at  Fairfield,  and  also  this  court  doth  recommend  it 
to  the  said  court  of  Fairfield,  to  improve  so  much  of  their  county 
revenues  as  they  can  spare  besides,  fur  the  settlement  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  grammar  school  there." 

Not  content  with  providing  grammar  schools  in  the  four  county 

towns,  the  court  endeavored,  in  1690,  to  make  two  of  these  county 

schools  of  a  higher  order,  and  to  declare  them  free. 

This  court  oonmdering  the  necessary  and  great  advantage  of  good  literature, 
do  order  and  appoint  t£it  there  shall  be  two  good  free  schools  kept  and  main- 
tained in  this  colony  for  the  schooling  of  all  soch  children  as  shall  come  there 
after  they  can  distinctly  read  the  psalter,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, the  Latin  and  English  languages — the  one  at  Ilartford  and  the  other  at  New 
Haven— ^e  masters  whereof  shall  be  chosen  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of 
the  said  counties,  and  shall  be  inspected  and  displaced  by  them  if  they  see  cause — 
each  master  is  to  receive  sixty  pounds,  thirty  pounds  of  which  is  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  county  treasury,  and  the  other  thirty  out  of  the  school  revenue  given  by 
particular  persons  or  to  be  given  for  this  use  so  fiir  as  it  will  extend,  and  the  rest 
to  be  paid  by  the  respective  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 

By  the  "  school  revenue  .given  by  particular  persons'*  probably  was 
intended  the  avails  of  the  legacy  left  by  Gov.  Hopkins,  in  his  will  ex- 
ecuted March  7,  1657,  and  the  more  extensive  and  special  enjoyment 
of  which  avails  by  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  was  proba- 
bly the  ground  of  imposing  on  them  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
the  free  schools  of  the  higher  character  above  ordered.  As  these 
schools,  under  many  forms  of  administration  have  been  maintained  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  much  of  the  time  as  free,  and  always  as  public 
schools,  and  for  most  of  that  long  period  have  provided  facilities  for  pre- 
paring young  men  for  college,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Gov.  Hop- 
kins, a  brief  notice  of  this  instrument,  and  the  application  of  the 
bequestB  will  be  appropriate  in  this  place  as  part  of  the  educational  hia- 
toiy  of  the  State. 
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EDWARD  HOPKINS,  AND  THE  HOPKINS  BEQUESTS. 


IfKMOIR. 

Edward  Hopkins,  whose  beneficent  life  work  will  be  perpetoated 
beyond  oar  times  by  the  Schools  which  his  Bequests  have  helped 
to  found  or  maintain,  was  bom  pear  Shrewsbury,  England,  in  1600, 
educated  in  the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School  of  that  town,  and  fol- 
lowed mercantile  and  comraerdal  pursuits  in  London,  by  which  he  ac- 
cumulated a  considerable  fortune.  He  became  early  in  life  a  convert 
to  the  religious  doctrines  and  observances  of  the  Puritans,  and  in 
1637  embarked  his  fortunes  with  a  company  of  personal  friends  of  the 
same  faith,  among  whom  was  his  father-in-law,  Theophilus  Eaton,  and 
Rev.  John  Davenport,  to  find,  if  not  a  ^refuge  and  receptacle  for  all 
sorts  of  consciences,"  at  least  an  opportunity  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way,  and  administer  their  civil  affairs  ^'  more  according  to  the 
rule  of  righteousness,"  than  was  then  the  fisishion  in  the  old  world. 
After  a  brief  sojourn  at  Boston,  where  he  received  many  overtures  to 
settle,  he  joined  the  settlement  at  Hartford,  where  his  character  and 
confidence  in  business  immediately  called  him  to  share  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  afiairs.  In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival,  his  name 
is  found  among  the  '*  committee"  at  the  general  court  at  Hartford, 
and  we  can  easily  suppose  that  he  took  part  in  that  assembly  of  1638, 
by  which  the  "  inhabitants  and  residents  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and 
Wethersiield,  did  associate  and  conjoin  themselves  to  be  one  Public 
State,  or  Commonwealth,"  **  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  liberty  and 
purity  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  we  now  profess,"  and 
'^in  civil  affairs  to  be  guided  and  governed  according  to  such  laws, 
rules,  orders  and  decrees,  as  shall  be  made,  ordered,  and  decreed,"  not 
by  the  king  and  council — not  even  by  Royal  Parliament,  but  by  the 
General  Court,  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen,"  in  which  "  the 
SuFREMB  Power  of  the  Commonweath"  was  declared  to  reside. 
l*bat  constitution,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  republican  and  or- 
ganized democracy, — a  democracy  in  which  the  people,  and  the  whole 
people  of  the  several  towns  acting  through  representatives  in  a  legis- 
lature, elected  twice  a  year  by  all  the  inhabitants  thereof— which  the 
worid  had  yet  seen. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  elected  the  first  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Con- 

aecticat^  and  deputy  governor  under  the  constitution  of  1638,  and 
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succeeded  Mr.  Haynes  as  governor  in  1640,  and  again  in  1646, 
1648,  1660,  1662,  and  1654. 

.  In  the  alternate  years  be  usually  filled  the  office  of  deputy  gover- 
nor, and,  W9S>  iveqitentlj^  chosen  assistaQt,  and  also  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies.  In  this  last  capacity,  he  signed,  in 
behalf  of  Connecticut,  the  articles  of  Confederation  in  1643,  by  which 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymoutii,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven, 
united  for  future  help  and  strength  under  thd  Bane  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New-  England,  and  was  presideoii  of  that  body,  when  n 
settlement  was  made  with  the  Dutch,  in  1660.  In  1640,  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  negotiate  Ijie  purchase  firora  Mr.  Fen- 
wick,  the  post  aud  appurtenances  at  SaybrooL  And,  indeed,  there 
was  hardly  a  committee  laised  on  ^  the  foreign  relations'^  of  the 
colony  with  Massachusetts,  the  Dutd^  or  l^e  Indians,  in  which  he  did 
not  occupy  a  prominent  place,  with  Gov.  Haynes,  Capt  Mason,  Afr. 
Whiting,  and  Mr.  Wyllys.  Like  the  other  public  meu  of  the  colony^ 
in  the  intervals  of  public  duties,  be  was  diligently  engaged  in  business 
on  his  own  accoani. 

Governor  Hopkins  went  to  England  in  1653,  oa  the  occasion  of  his 
brother's  death,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  family  and 
friends  in  New  England  ;  but  he  was,  soon  after  his  arrival,  made  war^ 
den  of  the  fleet,  (an  office  filled  by  his  brother  at  the  time  of  hi» 
decease,)  commissioDer  of  the  admiralty,  and  member  of  parliament. 
Detained  by  these  new  duties,  he  sent  for  his  fanrily,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don in  March  or  April,  1668^  By  his  will,  dated  London,  March  7^ 
1067,  after  dis|X)sing  of  much  of  his  property  in  New  England,  in 
legacies,  and  particularly  to  the  fbmily  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  his  pastor, 
he  makes  the  following  bequests : 

"  And  the  residiie  of  my  estate  there,  [in  New  England,]  I  do  hereby  give  aad 
beqoeatli  to  my  father,  Theophilna  Eat«n,  !^.,  Mr.  John  DaTenp<Nt,  Mr.  John 
Callick  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  in  foil  asBuranoe  of  their  trust  and  faithfulness 
in  diBpofiing  of  it  acoording  to  the  tme  intend  and  pnrpoea  of  me  the  said  Edward 
Hopkins,  which  is  to  give  some  enooniagementrin  those  foreign  plantations  for  tli^e 
breeding  op  of  hopefnl  youths  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college,  for  the 
pnblio  service  of  the  country  in  fntiire  times.^' 

^  My  farther  mind  and  wiH  is,  that  within  six  raoBllis  afler  the  deeease  of  my 
wife,  fire  hnadrcd  poonds  be  made  orer  into  New  England,  according  to  the  adr 
rice  of  my  loring  friends,  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr.  Francis  WiUonghby, 
'  and  oonveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  trostees  beforementioned  in  further  prosecn* 
tion  of  the  afi[>re8aid  public  ends,  which,,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  are  for  the 
upholding  and  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lard  Jesus  Christ  in  those  distant 
parts  of  the  eaith.^' 

As  there  is  a  very  general,  misapprehension  as  to  the  language  of 

Gov.  Hopkins'  will,  and  particularly  as  to  the  objects  and  places  to 

which  the  bequeata  were  to  be  applied^  we  give  below  the  document 

entire  from  a  oopy  in  the  library  of  Yale  College — li  being  the  in- 
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strament  deposited  with  the  town  court  of  New  Haven,  in  1060  by 
Mr.  John  Davenport. 

^*  Tlte  sovereign  Lord  of  all  creatures  giving  in  evident  and  atrong  intimations, 
of  Ilia  pleasure  to  oall  me  ont  of  this  transitory  life  nnto  himself, — ^it  is  the  desire 
of  me,  Edward  Hopkins  Esq.,  to  be  in  readineM  to  attend  his  call  in  whatsoever  hour 
he  oometh, — ^both  bv  leaving  my  sonl  in  the  hands  of  Jeans,  who  only  gives  bold- 
ness in  that  day,  ana  delivers  from  the  wrath  to  eome,— and  my  body  to  comely 
buial,  aeoording  to  the  discretion  of  my  execntora  and  overseersp-and  also,  by 
settling  my  smaiU  £uni1y,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  in  order,  and  in  pnrsnance  therecit*, 
do  thns  dispose  oi  the  estate  tike  Lord  in  mercy  hath  given  me. 

**  First  my  will  is,  that  my  just  debtsoiaybe  first  paid  oat  of  my  entire  estate, 
where  the  said  debts  shall  be  found  jnstly  due,  via.,  if  any  debts  shall  be  found  to 
be  justly  due  in  New  England,  then  they  be  paid  out  of  my  estate  there.  And 
it'  any  shall  appear  to  be  due  here  in  Old  Engfaud,  that  they  be  paid  out  of  my 
estate  here. 

'^  Aa  for  my  estate  m  New  England,  (the  full  aoconnt  of  which  I  left  clear  in  book 
there,  and  the  care  and  inspection  whereof  was  committed  to  my  knring  friend, 
Mr.  John  Cullickj  I  do  in  this  manner  dispose :  Item,  I  do  give  and  bequeath 
unto  the  eldest  child  of  Mrs.  Mary  Newton,  wife  to  Mr.  Roger  *Newton  of  Far- 
mington,  and  daughter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker,  deceased,  the  sum  of  £30 ;  aa 
also  the  sum  of  £30  unto  the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  John  Cullick  by  Elizabeth  hia 
present  wife.  Item,  I  do  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Wilson,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
John  WilsdH,  preaeher  of  the  gospel,  and  daughter  of  my  dear  pastor,  Mr. 
Hooker,  my  &rm  at  Farmhxgton,  with  all  the  houses,  outhouses,  buildings,  lands, 
&c.,  belonging  thereunto,  to  die  use  of  her  and  the  hehrs  of  her  body  forcTer.  I 
do  also  give  unto  Mrs.  Susan  Hooker,  the  refiot  of  Mr.  Hiomas  Hooker,  all  such 
debti  as  are  due  to  me  from  her,  upon  the  account  I  left  in  New  England.  And 
the  residue  of  my  estate  there  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  my  ftther, 
Tbeophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  John  Cullick,  and  Mr.  William 
Goodwin,  in  full  assurance  of  their  trust  and  fiuthfulness  in  disposing  of  it  accord- 
ing  to  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  me  the  said  Edward  Hopkins,  which  is,  to 
gire  sora«  encouragement  in  those  foreign  plantations  ibr  the  breeding  up  of  hope- 
ful youUis,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college,  for  the  public  service  of  the 
country  in  future  times.  For  the  estate  the  Lord  hath  given  me  in  thi9  England, 
I  thus  dispose,  and  my  will  is,  that  £150  per  annum  be  yearly  paid  per  my  exe- 
cutor to  Mr.  David  Yale,  brother  to  my  dear  distressed  wife,  for  her  comfortable 
maintenanoe,  and  to  be  disposed  of  per  him  for  her  good,  she  not  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  manage  it  herself;!  and  I  do  heartily  entreat  him  to  be  careful  and  ten- 
der over  her ;  and  my  wiD  is,  that  this  be  paid  quarterly  by  £37.10  each  quarter, 
and  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  after  the  death  of  my  said  wife,  and  that 
my  executor  give  g^ood  security  for  a  punctual  performance  hereof.  My  win  also 
i^  that  the  £§0  given  me  per  the  will  and  testament  of  my  brother  Henry  Hop- 
kins, lately  deceased,  be  given  to  our  sister  Mrs.  Judith  Eve,  during  her 
natural  life,  and  that  it  be  nuide  up  to  £50  per  annum  during  her  life.  I  do  give 
to  my  sister  Mrs.  Margaret  Thomson  th«  sum  of  £50,  to  be  paid  her  within  one 
year  after  my  deoeaas.  I  do  give  unto  my  nephew  Henry  Thomson  £800, 
whereof  £400  to  be  paid  within  sixteen  months  after  my  deceose,  and  the 
other  £400  within  nx  months  after  the  death  of  my  wife.    I  do  likewise 

*  First  minister  of  Farmington. 

t  Goveroor  Winthrop,  teoior,  in  his  Joarnal  of  Occurrences  in  New  Eoglaod,  under  date 
of  16U,  makes  mention  of  Mra  Hopkins  la  tbe  following  language : 

*'  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  gpvernor  of  Hartford  upon  Connecticut,  came  to  Beaton,  and  brought 
hii  wife  with  him,  (a  godlj  yonng  women,  and  of  special  parts,)  who  was  ftdlen  into  a  sad  in- 
firmity upon  her  direra  years,  l^  occaaion  of  her  giving  herself  wholly  to  reading  and  wr;> 
ting,  and  had  written  many  books.  Her  husband,  being  very  loving  and  tender  of  her,  was 
loath  to  srieve  her ;  but  he  raw  his  error,  when  it  wauBtoo  late.  For  if  she  had  attended  her 
household  aflkirs,  and  euch  things  ai  belong  to  women,  and  not  gone  out  of  her  way  and  call- 
ing to  meddle  ha  each  things  at  are  proper  for  men.  whose  minds  are  stronger,  Ac.,  she  had 
kept  her  wits,  and  miffht  have  improved  them  usefoliy  and  honorably  in  the  place  Ood  had 
set  her.  He  brought  ner  to  Boston,  and  left  her  vrith  her  brother,  oneHDr.  Tate,  a  merchant, 
to  try  what  means  might  be  had  here  for  her.  But  no  help  could  be  iMd.^Skivage  Ed*  fff 
WintArop  ffittory  of  Neu>  England^  vol.U.,p.  216." 
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give  and  beqaeath  to  my  nieoe  Katharine  Thoroaon,  bat  now  Katharine  Janiea, 
(over  and  above  the  portion  of  £500  formerly  given  her,)  £100.  I  do  also  give 
and  bequeath  unto  my  nieoea  Elizabeth  and  Patience  DaUey,  unto  each  of  ti^m, 
£200,  provided  they  attend  the  direction  of  their  brother  or  auut«,  or  rach  as  are 
capable  to  give  them  advice  in  the  dispoae  of  themaelvea  in  marriage.  I  give  unto 
my  brother  Mr.  David  Tale,  £200 }  to  my  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Yale,  £200,  and 
to  my  sister  Mrs.  Hannah  Eaton,  £200.  My  fiurther  mind  and  will  is, that,  within 
six  months  after  the  decease  of  my  wife,  £500  be  made  over  into  New  England, 
accordinff  to  the  advice  of  my  loving  friends  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr. 
Francis  Willoaghby,  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  c^  the  trustees  beforementioned, 
in  farther  prosecution  of  the  aforesaid  public  ends,  which,  in  the  simplicity  of  my 
heart,  are  for  the  upholding  and  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  those  parts  of  the  earth.  I  do  further  give  unto  my  beloved  wife  a  bed,  with 
all  the  furniture  belonging  unto  it,  for  herself  to  lie  on,  and  another  for  the  servant 
maid  that  waits  on  her,  and  £20  in  plate  for  her  present  use,  besides  one-third 
part  of  all  my  household  goods.  I  give  unto  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  Theophi- 
lus  Eaton,  Mr.  Cullick,  each  of  th«ro,  £20,  to  be  made  over  to  them  into  New 
England  where  they  are ;  and  my  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  £20  be  put  into  a 
piece  of  plate,  and  presented  in  my  name  to  my  honoreid  friend  Dr.  Wright,  to 
whom  I  owe  more  than  that,  being  much  engaged,  desiring  him  to  accept  it  only 
as  a  testimony  of  my  respects.  I  do  give  unto  my  servant  James  Porter,  £10; 
unto  my  maid  Margaret,  £5  ;  unto  my  maid  Mary,  40s.  I  do  give  unto  my  hon- 
ored and  loving  friends  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr.  Francis  Willoughby,  £20 
apiece,  in  a  piece  of  plate,  as  a  token  of  my  respects  unto  them  ;  an^  I  do  give 
unto  my  servant  Thomas  Hayton,  £20.  I  do  give  unto  my  sister  Ytde,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  David  Yale,  £20  \  as  also  to  John  LoUo,  a  youth  now  with  my  sister  Eve, 
£20,  to  farther  him  out  to  be  an  apprentice  to  some  good  trade,  and  £20  more  at 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  his  own  liberty,  to  encourage  him  to  set  up  his  trade,  if 
he  continue  living  so  long.  I  do  give  unto  my  nephew  Henry  Dalley,  master  of 
arts  in  Cambridge,  my  land  and  manor  of  Thukor  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  and, 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  dues  and  legacies,  do  give  unto  him  all  my  personal 
estate,  and,  by  these  presents,  renouncing  and  miudng  void  all  other  wills  and 
testaments,  do  declarCj^nstitute,  and  make  him  my  sole  executor,  and  my  good 
friends  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr.  Francis  Willoughby  overseers,  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament.  Signc^d.  sealed,  declared  and  published  by  the  said  Edward 
Hopkins.  Esq.,  at  his  house  at  ]!x>ndon,  on  the  7th  day  of  March  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1657,  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament.'' 

For  reasons  which  do  not  always  appear  on  the  face  of  the  transac- 
tion, but  which  may  be  gathered  from  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
the  trustees  to  certain  oontrovereies  which  then  divided  the  town  of 
Hartford,  and  kept  the  two  colonies  in  a  ferment,  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut  by  sequestering  the  estate,  and  by  directing  the  pay- 
ment of  all  rents  or  debts,  not  to  the  trustees,  but  to  the  selectmen  of 
the  several  towns  where  the  property  was  situated  who  were  also  held 
accountable  to  the  General  Courts  delayed  for  six  years  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  estate.* 

*  The  followinf  abitrMt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  feneml  court,  is  gathered  from  Tram 
ball's  Colonial  Record,  VoL  1.,  p.  322,  et.  seq.,  and  from  original  records. 

*'  The  Ar^  mention  of  the  will  of  Gov.  Hopj^ina,  occurs  ander  date  of  Aog.  23, 1668.  when 
the  general  court  directs  ihat  the  sereral  towns  **  where  any  of  the  estate  of  Edward  Hop- 
kins, Esq..  is  known  to  remain  shall  speedily  take  an  inventory  of  mid  estate  and  present  it 
under  the  hands  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  to  the  court  in  October  next." 
From  a  vote  paitsed  June  15, 1669,  it  appears  that  the  above  order  had  been  neglected,  and  it 
wan  then  voted,  ^*  that  whatsoever  person  or  persons  in  this  colony  have  in  their  present  pos- 
session or  improvement  any  estste  that  either  is,  or  has  been  reputed  the  estate  of  ^Geo.  Pen- 
wick  or)  Edward  Hopkins  Esq  ,  that  they  secure  and  preserve  the  said  estate  fn  their  own 
hands,  or  the  value  thereof,  (casualities  sccepted)  to  be  accounUble  to  this  court,  when  re* 
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The  probable  reason  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  General  Court 
was  to  retain  the  estate  in  the  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecti- 
cut, according  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  intent  of  the  donor,  by  select- 
ing his  trustees  equally  from  these  colonies,  from  his  former  relation 
to  them,  and  his  previous  declarations.     After  Mr.  Hopkins  4eparture 

quired  tbflreonto.ODtil  the  wtlli  and  ioT^toriet  of  the  aald  g«;DtIemeQ  be  exhibited  into 
thl«  coon  and  rifht  owners  to  tbe  eatate  appear  and  administration  be  granted  according  to 
law." 

Oct.  6, 1660L  '•Tbelaat  wiU  of  Bdward  Hopkins  Esq.,  being  exhibited  into  this  court,  it  is 
thought  meet  br  tbe  court  that  tbe  former  restraint  laid  upon  the  estate  should  be  talcen  otr, 
and  that  tbe  dtbts  due  to  the  said  estate  ahould  be  required  and  gathered  in  to  prevent  dam* 
a^e  ill  the  estate."  This  order  probably  originated  in  the  fact  that  owing  to  a  council  held  at 
HartfortL  in  June  1669,  to  compose  the  diflBculttes  in  tbe  church  at  Hartford,  Elder  Goodwin 
and  hia  friends  temporarily  gave  up  the  design  of  removing  to  Hadley,  but  resuming  their  in- 
tentions to  leave,  the  sequestration  was  removed  bv  the  following  order  of  the  general  court 
Feb.  23, 1659,  ^*  Whereaa,  there  hath  been  a  repealing  of  the  former  restraint  laid  upon  the 
estate  of  Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.,  that  debts  due  to  the  estate  might  be  taken  in.  Upon  further 
consideration,  this  court  orders  that  the  estate  aforesaid  be  secured  within  this  colony,  uniil 
tbe  said  estate  be  inventoried  and  the  inventory  presented,  and  administration  granted  by  ibi« 
court." 

By  an  nrder  passed  May  17,  1660,  it  appears  that  an  inventory  of  the  estate  had  not  been 
presented,  whereupon  individaals  holding  the  estate,  and  the  selectmen  of  the  several  townv, 
were  required  to  make  presentment  thereof  at  the  next  court,  on  penalty  of  iS6,  for  each  neg- 
lect. By  a  Bobaequent  order  dated  June  8. 1(i61,  tbe  treasurer  was  required  to  uke  the  cus- 
tody of  the  rents  of  portions  of  the  estate  occupied  by  John  Cole  and  by  William  Hills. 

In  punmance  of  this  order  (May  17,}  Joseph  Mygatt,  John  Allen,  James  Steele,  and  William 
Kelaey,  **towQriknen"of  Hartford,  present e<l  to  the  general  court,  June  18,  1660.  a  mourti 
after  the  order  was  passed.— an  loveutory  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  estate,  amounting  to  £1382. 
13.  U6— **  Besides  the  Negar."  On  the  back  of  this  Inventory,  is  the  following  indorsement : 
**  Hartford,  June  16,  IGbO.  Concerning  Mr.  Hopkins' estate,  we  underwritten  having  pre- 
sented the  order  of  court  to  Dea.  SteLbing  and  Lieut.  Bull,  desiring  their  return:  tliey  an- 
swered as  foUoweth :— tliat  the  Inventory  on  thispaper,  was  a  true  inventorv,  as  nur  as  tiiey 
knew,  only  his  farm  at  Farmington  and  some  trifles  excepted,  come  to  hand  since,  and  they 
do  engage  to  preserve  the  said  estate  and  make  return  of  it  to  the  court  at  any  time  it  is  de- 
manded :  until  the  Will  and  Inventory  of  Mr.  Hopkins  be  proved  in  the  court  at  Hartford." 
In  this  Inventor/,  **his  housing  and  land  in  Hartford  and  Wethersfield"  are  set  down  at 
X629,  which  deducting  X84  for  Wethersfield,  leaves  ^£646  for  the  value  for  his  real  estate  in 
Hartford. 

On  the  third  of  October  1661,  **  The  will  and  testament  of  Edward  Hopkina,  Esq.,  beinc 
presented  to  this  court  legally  attested,  is  accepted  as  authentic.  This  court  do  likew  ise  order 
and  impower  Edward  Steboing  and  Lt.  Thomas  Bull,  to  take  the  management  of  the  estuie 
of  Mr.  Hopkina  deceased,  into  their  hands,  and  the  gathering  in  the  debts  due  to  the  estate, 
and  to  be  accountable  to  the  court  for  the  same,  when  called  thereunto." 

Deacon  Stebbing  and  Lieut.  Bull,  had  the  charge  of  Gov.  Hopkins  estate  in  Connecticut,  not 
only  by  appointment  of  the  general  court,  but  by  a  prior  appointment  of  the  trustees  in  Sept., 
16w.  under  authority  given  by  Henry  Dalley,  sole  executor  of  the  wiU. 

**  Upon  a  propoaition  presented  from  Mr.  Goodwin,  in  reference  to  the  legacy  belonging  to 
this  colony,  by  the  last  will  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  whereas  there  was  by  a  writing  a  tender  of 
jC360  to  this  colony  out  of  that  SFtate ;  th  s  court  doih  declare  that  they  do  not  reject  the  ten- 
der. And  further,  this  court  doth  appoint  lHUjor  Mason,  Mr.  Matthew  Allyn.  Mr.  Wyllys  ami 
Capt  John  Talcott,a8  a  committee  to  treat  with  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  estate  about  the 
foresaid  legacy,  and  what  the  major  pan  of  those  that  meet  do  conclude,  shall  stand  as  an 
israe  of  that  business,  and  the  secretary  is  to  write  a  letter  to  the  trustees  to  appoint  time  and 
place  of  meeting."  This  committee  cnrretsponded  with  Mr,  Goodwin  desiring  the  trustees  to 
'  '  *  3  meet  with  the  committee,  '*  to  put  a  final  Issue  to  the  business  re 
B  proposition  was  declined,  but  Mr.  Goodwin  writes  under  date  of 

8  committee  have  ordered  i)350,  to  be  allowed  to  Hartford  on  these  con- 

d.tions.  (L)  **Tbat  it  be  by  them  improved  according  to  the  mind  of  the  donor  expressed  in 
his  will  (2.)  That  the  court  do  also  engage  to  remove  all  obstructions  out  of  cur  way,  that 
we  may  not  be  disturbed,  nor  any  way  hindered,  from,  by.  or  under  them,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  estate,  according  to  our  trust,  that  so  love  and  peace  may  be  settled  and 
estebliahed  between  us.  (3.)  That  you  will  deliver  us  back  the  attested  copy  of  the  will  sent 
us  from  England,  or  else  a  true  copy  of  it  under  the  seals  qf  the  colony." 

On  the  8ln  of  October  1663,  the  court  appoint  another  committee  consisting  of  theGcv- 
crnor,  (Winthrop!)  Mr.  Matthew  Allyn,  Mr.  Wyllys,  and  Capt.  Talcott,  to  consider  what  is 
meet  to  be  attended  to  In  reference  to  Mr.  Hopkins'  estate,  "  and  report  their  thoughts  to  the 
next  court."  This  committee  also  correspond  with  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  in  reply  claimtd  that 
the  e7«tate  ehonld  be  returned  to  tbe  trustees  who  only  have  right  to  dispose  thereof,  with  due 
satisfaction  for  all  damage  that  shall  appear  to  be  done  unto  it  since  it  was  taken  out  of  uur 
hands,"  *'ihe  which  if  you  shall  decline  to  do  after  the  end  of  March,  the  tendry  Is  to  be 
judged  a  nullitv,  and  we  shall  forthwith  endeavor  the  fireeing  of  the  estate  elsewhere."  At  its 
next  session,  March  10, 1663^,  the  general  court  ordered,  **  This  court  do  see  cause  upon 
food  advice  to  take  off  the  sequestration  formerly  laid  upon  the  estate  of  Edward  Hopkins, 
Esq."  Tbe  8ul»)ect  is  not  again  introduced  in  the  records  of  the  general  court,  but  in  the 
recoida  of  tbe  government  council  under  date  of  Jan.  13. 1664-6,  we  find  the  following  order, 
"Thia  eonneil  doth  hereby  declare  that  the  estate  of  our  honored  friend  Edward  Hopkini, 
Esq.,  shall  not  be  molested  by  sequestering  in  the  behalf  of  the  country." 


puce  oi  meeiing."  i  nis  coi 
appoint  a  time  and  place  to  e 
specUng  the  legacy.^  Thisp 
Feb.  IM,  1661,  that  the  commi 
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to  EDgland,  differeDoes  of  opiAioci  «a  to  diadpline,  baptism^  and  church- 
membersbip  had  giown  op  in  the  chsrch  at  Hartford,  between  the 
pastor  Rer.  Samuel  Stone,  and  Mr.  Wiliiam  Goodwin,  (one  of  the 
truBteea  of  Mr.  Hopkina'  will,)  the  ruling  elder,  which  in  its  progress 
not  only  rent  the  church  but  involved  all  the  neighbcMring  churches, 
and  almost  every  church  in  the  colony.  At  the  date  of  sequestering' 
the  estate,  Mr.  Goodwin  and  his  friends  had  decided  to  withdraw  from 
the  church,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  which  was  finally 
consummated  by  removing  to  Hadley,  in  the  spring  of  1659.  Mr. 
Cullick,  who  sympathized  with  Mr.  Groodwin,  removed  to  Boston  in 

1659.  Mr.  DavenpoK  was  known  to  sympathize  with  the  "disaf- 
fected party,"  as  Mr.  Goodwin  and  his  friends  were  called.  In  this 
state  of  things,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  trustees  in 

1660,  to  divide  the  estate  between  New  Haven  and  Hacfley — but  in  the 
year  following,  an  offer  was  made  by  them,  through  Mr.  Goodwin,  of  an 
allowance  of  £350  to  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut 
upon  these  conditions — 1.  ^'That  it  be  improved  according  to  the  mind 
of  the  donor,  expressed  in  his  -will.  2.  That  the  court  do  also  engage 
to  remove  lUi  obstructions  out  of  our  way,  that  we  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  hindered  in  the  management  of  the  estates  according  to  our 
trust."  The  oSer  was  not  accepted — and  the  order  of  sequestration 
was  continued.  In  October,  1663,  Gov.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Allyn,  Mr. 
Wyllys,  and  Capt  Talcott,  weie  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  "  to 
consider  what  is  meet  to  be  attended  to  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hopkins' 
estate  by  him  bequeathed  to  be  improved  for  the  promoting  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  make  report  of  their  thoughts  to  the  court.**  On  the  1st 
of  February  1664,  in  reply  evidently  to  a  communication  received  from 
this  committee,  Mr.  Goodwin  insists  on  the  removal,  by  the  court,  of 
all  obstacles  to  the  legal  settlement  of  the  estate,  "  the  which  if  yon 
shall  decline  to  do  betwixt  this  and  the  end  of  March  next  ensuing 
the  date  hereof^  this  tendery  (of  £350)  is  to  be  judged  a  nullity,  and 
we  shall  forthwith  endeavor  the  freeing  of  the  estate  elsewhere.** 
This  determination  of  the  trustees  to  apply  ''elsewhere,*'  (meaning 
thereby,  the  EngUsh  Court  of  Chancery,  or  direct  application  to  the 
king,  for  power  of  administration  on  the  estate,)  and  other  considera- 
tions were  sufficient  to  induce  the  General  Court,  at  its  next  session  in 
May  1664,  to  remove  the  restraint 

On  the  13th  of  June  following,  (1664,)  the  surviving*  trustees, 
Rev.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven,  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin  of 

•  OoTernor  Baton,  died  in  New  Haren,  JanoMy  7th,  1668,  befon  the  death  of  Got.  Hop* 
kloB  vai  known  to  htm.  Mr.  CuUick,  who  was  for  ■eTeral  year*  one  of  the  maglatFates,  and 
Mcrecary  of  Um  colony,  remarcd  to  Ba«an  In  1669,  and  dltd  there  onihe  IQd  of  January,  1663. 
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Hadley,  signed  an  instrument  under  seal,  by  which,  after  allotting 
jC400  to  the  town  of  Hartford,  for  the  support  of  a  grammar  scliool 
according  to  the  will  of  the  donor,  they  ordered  that  **  the  residue  of 
the  estate,  both  that  which  is  in  New  England,  and  the  £500  which 
is  to  come  from  Old  England,  when  it  shall  become  due  to  us  aft^r 
Mr.  Hopkins'  decease,  be  all  of  it  equally  divided  between  the  town  of 
^\'w  Haven  and  Hadley,  to  be  in  each  of  these  towns  respectively 
managed  and  improved  toward  the  erecting  and  maintaining  of  a 
grammar  school  in  each  of  them,  and  the  management  thereof  to  bo 
in  the  hands  of  our  assigns."  **  The  assigns"  for  New  Haven,  subject 
to  alteration  by  the  trustee,  were  the  town  court  of  New  Haven,  and 
for  Hadley,  Rev.  John  Russell,  Jr.,  and  four  others  named,  who  were 
constituted  "trustees  for  the  ordering  of  the  estate,*' "  in  choosing 
successors,"  with  *'  full  power  to  pursue  and  put  in  execution  the  pious 
end  and  intendment  of  the  worthy  donor ;  yet  reserving  to  ourselves 
while  we  live,  the  full  power  of  a  negative  vote  for  the  hindering  any 
thing  that  may  cross  that  end." 

The  language  quoted  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  distribution 
of  Gov.  Hopkins'  bequest,  is  taken  from  the  original  documents  pre- 
served at  Hadley,  which  contain  more  than  the  first  instrument,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Goodwin.  We  add  a  literal  transcript  made  by  E.  C. 
Herrick,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  Yale  College,  from  the  "Records  of  t\M 
Hopkins'  Grammar  School  of  New  Haven,"  of  "The  agi^eement 
between  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Goodwin  about  disposing  Mr.  Hop- 
kins his  Legacy,"  which  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Worp"  Edward  Hopkins,  Esql.  a  faithfall  servant  of  the  Lord,  and 
our  woithily  honoured  ffrend  hath  in  his  last  will  and  testament  (proved  according 
to  law  in  England  and  Demonstration  thereof  made  to  the  Generall  Court  att 
Hartford  in  New  England)  given  and  bequeathed  all  his  estate  in  New  England 
(his  debts  there  and  Legacies  being  paid  out  of  y*  same)  unto  Theophilus  Eaton, 
EcK,^  .John  Davenport  Pastor  to  y*  Church  of  Christ  att  Newhaven,  Capt.  John 
Culhck  and  William  Groodwin,  sometyme  of  Hartford,  since  of  Boston  and  ila*!- 
loy  in  y  colony  of  y*  Massachnsets,  confiding  in  theire  faithfullneR[se]  for  the  ' 
Improvcm*  of  the  same  for  y*  Edneaton  of  youth  m  good  Littertature  to  fit  them 
for  the  service  of  Christ  in  these  f&rraign  rarts.  Wee  therefore  y*  said  John 
Davenport  and  Wm.  Goodwin  the  only  surlwo'"  of  y*  said  Trustees  that  we  may 
anawif  the  s^  trust  Reposed  in  us,  Doe  order  and  dispose  of  y*  s^  Estate,  as 
fFolloweth,  viz. :  To  y*  towne  of  Hartford  we  do  give  y*  sum  of  ffower  hundred 
pounds  of  vr^^  Hills  ffiirme  shall  be  a  part  att  y*  same  price  att  w^  it  was  sold  by 
vs  and  the  pay  Ready  to  be  delivered,  if  there  had  ben  noe  Interuption,  the  Rect 
of  the  4001^  in  such  debti,  and  goods  as  we  or  o^  Agents  shall  see  mett,  provided 
that  this  part  be  Improved  aoco^ing  to  y*  ends  of  the  Donor,  viz.,  for  the  erect.ng 
and  maintaining  of  a  schoole  at  Hartford.  Provided  also  y^  the  Gen*^  Court  att 
Hartford  doe  graunt  and  give  unto  us  a  writing  legally  confirmed,  engaging  y^ 
neither  themselves  will,  nor  any  by,  from  or  under  them  shall  disturbe  or  hinder 
us  in  o'  Dispose,  or  Executing  o'  dispose  of  y*  Rest  of  the  estate.  Which  don 
this  guift  is  in  all  Respects  valid.  We  doe  also  desire  and  Request  that  the 
schoole  house  may  be  set  upon  y*  house  lot  w^**  was  lately  in  the  occupation  of 
Jeremy  Adams  where  o'  Worthy  ffrend  did  much  desire  and  endeavo'  y*  a 
iefaoole  house  might  be  sel  fiurther,  </  desire  is  y*  the  managem^  of  y*  s^  estato 
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fttt  Ilartford  may  be  in  y«  hands  of  Deacon  Edward  Stebbinff  and  Leu^  Thomas 
Bull  and  their  Assigns.  We  doe  iiirther  order  and  appoint  the  Rest  of  y*  estate 
of  the  said  Edward  Hopkins  Esq.,  (the  debts  being  paid)  to  be  all  of  it  equally 
divided  betweeue  the  townes  of  Newhaven  and  Hadley  to  be  in  both  those  townes 
managed  and  Improved  for  the  erecting  and  maintaining  of  a  schoole,  in  each  of 
the  s^  townes.  And  the  managem^  thereof  to  be  in  Uie  hands  of  o'  assignes, 
w^**  are  the  towne  court  of  Newhaven,  consisting  of  the  magistrats  or  Deputyes 
together  w^  the  officers  of  y*  church  there  in  y*  behalfe  of  the  said  Mr.  John 
Davenport,  and  John  Russell,  Jun'.  Leu*.  Samuel  Smith.  Andrew  Bason  and 
Peeter  Tilton  of  Hadley,  in  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Wm.  Goodwin.  Only  provided 
y*  one  hundred  pounds  out  of  y'  halfe  of  y*  estate  w**"  Hadley  hath,  shall  be 
given  and  paid  to  Harvard  College  soe  soone,  as  we  the  said  John  Davenport  and 
Win.  Goodwin  soe  meet,  and  to  be  ordered  as  we  or  o^  aasignes  shall  judge  most 
conducing  to  the  end  of  y*  Donor. 

Hereunto  as  to  o'  last  order,  dispose  and  Determinacon  touching  the  said 
estate  as  we  have  set  o'  hands  and  scales  in  severall  instruments  before  witnesses, 
the  far  Distance  of  (f  habitaton  and  o^  unfitness  for  such  a  Jomey,  denying  us 
oportunity  of  a  Joint  acting  otherwise  than  by  writing.  Therefore  with  mutual 
consent  we  thus  Declare  o'  agreem*..  I  the  s^  Wm.  Goodwin,  doe  signe,  and 
scale  this  Instrm*  as  my  true  AgreemL  for  Mr.  John  Davenport  of  Newhaven. 

The  words  (of  Hadley)  betweene  y*  25  and  27  line  were  Interlined  before  the 
subscribing  and  sealing.  Wm.  Goodwin  [Seale.] 

The  13th  day  of  y«  4  month,  1664. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  recorded. 
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Thb  school  to  which  that  portion  of  the  bequest  of  Edward  Hopkins 
*for  the  training  up  of  hopeful  youths  fortl^  public  service  of  the  coun- 
try/ was  first  applied  in  Hartford  about  1666,  was  in  existence  anterior 
to  that  date,  and  was  never  designated  on  the  records  of  the  town  or  the 
school  as  the  Hopkins  school — but  as  the  *  Grammar,^  the  'Latin,'  the 
*Free  Qraromar/  and  'Hartford  Grammar*  school,  oonfomning,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  term  used  at  the  period  in  the  statutes  of  the  State,  or  to 
the  will  of  earlier  benefactors  for  similar  purposea  The  school  taught 
in  Hartford  as  early  as  1699  by  John  Higginson,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
of  the  Leicester  Grammar  school  in  England,  was  of  that  grade ;  so  was 
that  of  William  Collins,  who  according  to  Winthrop,  'a  young  scholar  and 
preacher  from  Barbadoes,  was  entertained  to  teach  a  school  in  16-10;*  and 
8o  was,that  of  Mr.  Andrews,  who  received  *  for  teaching  the  children  in  the 
school  one  year,  from  the  25th  of  March,  1643,  for  his  paynes,  16^.,*  and 
toward  which  the  townsmen  who  send,  shall  pay  allcr  the  proportion  of 
twenty  shillings  the  year,  and  if  they  go  more  than  one  even  quarter  then, 
6^.  per  week,^ — those  not  being  able  to  pay  to  be  at  the  town*s  charge. 
In  164d,  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal,  notes  that  out  of  '  three  hopeful  young 
men  who  commenced  masters  of  arts*  in  that  year,  *one  is  schoolmaster 
at  Hartford.*  This  hopeful  young  man  was  John  Russell,  son  of  Rev. 
John  Russell,  of  Wethersfield,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1645,  and 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Talcott,  in  June,  1649.  In  that  year 
John  Talcott  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  giving  '  Four  pounds  towards 
the  mayntayning  a  Latin  skole  at  Hartford,  if  any  bo  kept  here.' 

In  Feb.,  1646, '  for  better  oonveniency  than  hitherto  hath  been  attained 
for  the  keeping  of  a  school,*  '  which  is  looked  upon  as  conducing  much 
to  the  good  of  the  present  age  and  that  of  the  future,*  provision  is  made 
for  the  building  of  a  house,  *  which  shall  not  be  devoted  to  any  other  use 
or  employment*  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Andrews  received  a  grant  of  10^ ; 
and  202.  out  of  a  vote  of  602.  is  appropriated  to  the  school-house.* 

After  the  provision  in  the  code  of  1650  respecting  schools,  Hartford 
having  over  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  was  required  ^to  set 
up  a  Grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths 
so  far  as  they  may  he  fitted  for  the  university.* 

^  Bamiird^  American  Jminral  of  Edoeatioa.  Vot.  zxiii.,  341-60. 

*  Id  this  TMr  *  Ooodj  Beta,  th«  school-dmne.*  died«  impljing.  that  bctida  th«  Grammnr  whool, 
dMre  was  a  teliool  for  the  rudimenu  taught  u  in  theta  Inttar  day*  by  ftmah*— iImd  tbej  were 
daoMi,  DOW  Umj  an  g irlt— oor  witcbei  are  oa  Vnigar  old. 
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In  1650,  *  the  town  agreen  to  give  Mr.  Samuel  Fytch  157.  by  the  year, 
for  every  one  of  the  three  years  that  he  should  teach  such  children  as 
shall  be  thought  fit  to  be  sent  to  him,  besides  that  which  the  parents 
of  the  children  shall  pay.'  In  1655-6,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Fitch,  Goodman 
Stebins,  and  Jno.  Barnard  were  authorized  to  conclude  the  business 
of  building  or  buying  a  house  for  the  school. 

In  1654-55,  William  Gibbins,  by  his  will,  dated  Feb.  26,  1C54  [l,  «., 
1655]  gave  his  land  m  Penivvise*  (Wethersficld  Cove),  *  towards  themayn- 
tenance  of  a  liattin  Schole  at  Hartford  ;'  'and  until  the  lease  to  John  Sad- 
ler be  expired,  I  give  out  of  tho  rent  due  from  him  fifty  shillings  yearly.* 

During  the  period  of  comtroversy,  from  1657  to  1664,  respecting  the 
will  of  Gov.  Hopkins,  between  the  General  G6urt  of  Connecticut  and  tho 
trustees,  the  town  of  Hartford  maintained  the  Grammar  school  required 
by  the  code  of  1650.  In  1660,  William  Pitkin  was  authorized  to  keep  a 
school  in  Hartford,  and  the  townsmen  promised  '  to  encourage  Mr.  Pit- 
kin to  teach  such  scholars  as  should  be  sent  to  him.*  At  the  same  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Wyllys,  Mr.  Stone,  Capt  Talcott,  Edward  Stebbing.  Mr.  Wads- 
worth,  and  John  Birt'nard  were  chosen  a  committee  '  to  consider  what 
way  may  be  best  for  founding  a  free  school  * — ^meaning  by  free^  an  en- 
dowed Grammar  school — having  reference  to  tho  bequest  of  Gov.  Hop- 
kins, and  other  benefactions  for  that  purpose  before  noticed. 

From  these  and  other  items  on  the  records  of  the  town  of  Hartford, 
and  from  other  sources  of  information,  it  is  certain  that  a  teacher  compe- 
tent to  teach  a  school  of  the  grade  then  known  as  tho  Latin,  or  Gram- 
roar,  or  Free  Grammar  school  was  maintained  here  from  the  first  gather- 
ing of  families  in  1637.  A  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard  of  Newtown, 
.  two  sons  of  Gov.  John  Winthrop  of  Boston,  were  here  at  school,  and 
ten  graduates  of  Harvard  college,  from  Hartford,  prior  to  the  reception 
of  Gov.  Hopkins*s  bequest  in  1664-5,  were  fitted  for  college  by  these 
teachers.  The  fact  of  the  teacher^s  name  appearing  on  the  records  at  all 
is  evidence  of  his  belonging  to  the  learned  profession. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  Gov.  Haynes,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Elder  Goodwin  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Russell  of  WethersHeld,  to  Hadley, 
and  of  Mr.  Ludlow  to  Fairfield  before  the  educational  policy  of  tho  town 
and  colony  was  fully  settled  according  to  the  wise  and  simple  provisions 
of  the  code  of  1650,  was  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  Hartford  and  Connecticut  It  did  not  receive  here  the  careful 
and  persistent  attention,  which  was  paid  to  it  in  the  town  and  colony  of 
New  Haven  from  Gov.  Eaton  and  Rev.  John  Davenport,  as  will  be  seen 
in  our  subsequent  memoir  of  these  two  eminent  men.  Although  there 
was  want  of  system,  schools  and  tho  college  were  not  suggested  in  the 
large,  as  well  as  the  small  towns  of  the  state. 

*  This  Upd  [about  Uiirty  acres  of  meadow  and  upland]  came  into  poaianioa  orUie  committal 
ehnig«d  with  the  enra  of  the  property  belongin|(  to  the  I^atia  or  Gramnaar  tehool,  and  wai  let  by 
them,  in  1756,  oo  a  loof  lease  which  will  not  expire  Tor  cenlurite  to  eome. 

The  bnuse  built  in  J863,  by  Edmund  G.  Howe,  on  the  Cove  in  Waathera6eld,  and  now  (1878), 
owned  and  occupied  by  Frank  S.  Browo,  of  the  firm  of  Brown,  Thompsoa  and  McWhirter,  stand* 
m  part  of  tbia  leased  land. 
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Gov,  BophM  AkOe, 
From  the  following  role,  it  appears  that  the  town  took  possession  of 
tliat  portion  of  the  estate  of  Qov,  Hopkins  set  apart  by  the  sarviving 
trustees,  lir.  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Darenport,  in  1664: — 

Vffted,  That  Mr.  Samael  WyUys,  Mr.  James  Richaids,  and  Mr.  William  Wads- 
worth,  hare  power  as  a  committee  for  the  towoe  to  receiue  four  hundred 
poQDds  appointed  bj  the  trustees  of  the  Woi^'  Mr.  £dw.  Hopkins  to  be 
d{Gl]iuered  to  this  towne  by  Mr.  Edw.  Stebbing  and  Mr.  Tlio.  Bull  to  bee  im- 
ployed  in  this  towne  for  tiie  promoteing  of  learning  here,  w*^  was  given  by  the 
S*  Mr.  Edw.  Hopkins  for  that  end,  whiob  said  oomouttee,  together  with  Uie  said 
Mr.  Edw.  Stebbing  and  Mr.  Tho.  Bull  are  desired  and  impowered  to  imploy  that 
said  aume  with  whatsoener  eloe  is  allready  gtuen  or  shall  be  raised  to  that  in- 
tent, for  the  end  aCbre  named,  acoording  to  audi  instmotions  as  shall  be  giuea, 
them  by  this  towne  or  for  want  o^  according  to  their  owne  discretions. 

It  appears  from  the  Land  Records  of  the  town  that  this  committee  re- 
ceived a  part  of  the  £400  in  land.  The  following  list  includes,  these  as 
well  as  other  lands  purchased  or  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Gov.  Hopkins 

Land  in  Hartford  upon  the  River  of  Connecticut,  belonging  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Willys  Mr.  James  Richards,  and  Wm.  Wadsworth  in  the  behalfe  and  for  the 
proper  use  and  behoofe  of  the  Towno  of  Hartford  for  and  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  laUin  schole  in  the  sayd  Towne  for  eoer. 

One  paroell  of  Land  with  a  messuage  or  Tenement  standing  thereon,  together 
with  all  the  out  houses,  Barnes,  orchards,  pastures,  and  gardens  therein  BeiDg, 
which  sayd  parcell  of  Land  was  purchased  of  Wm.  Loveridg  and  containes,  by 
estimation,  Two  Acres  (be  it  mora  or  lessX  abuttiog  on  the  high  way,  lyeing  on 
the  south  side  of  Uie  little  River,  on  the  North,  on  the  high  way  leading  from 
George  Steele  into  the  South  Meadow  on  the  South,  on  Samuel  Wakeman*sland 
on  tho  east  and  on  the  Nath.  Ward's  land,  west 

More— One  paroell  of  wood  land  eontaining;  by  estimation,  thirty  Acres 
(more  or  lass)  which  was  purchased  of  Wm.  Loveridg,  abutting  on  the  liighway 
that  run^  on  Rocky  hill  east,  on  Mr.  Willys  land  south,  on  common  land  on  the 
west,  and  on  John  Whitens  Land,  North. 

Moro— One  parcell  of  land  in  Hockanum  with  a  messuage  or  Tenement 
standing  thereon,  which  sayed  parcell  of  land  contains,  by  estimation,  forty  Acres 
(bo  it  mare  or  lesa),  viz.,  Twenty  acres  of  meadow  and  Twenty  Acres  of  pas- 
tore  land,  abuttinji^  on  Gkegory  Winterton^s  land  South,  on  Edward  Andrews's 
land  Nortli,  on  Mr.  Thorn.  Welis'  upland  east,  on  the  great  Riuer  west,  together 
with  all  the  said  Mr.  Hopkins'  upland  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  Riuer  at 
Hockanum,  which  sayd  parcels  of  land,  the  18th  of  January,-  1665  (1666),  was 
delinered  to  Mr.  Samuel  Willys,  Mr.  James  Richards,  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  (on 
the  behalfe  and  for  the  proper  iMe  and  behoofe  of  the  Towne  of  Hartford,  for 
and  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  lattin  schole  for  everX  by  Deacon  Edw. 
Stebbing  and  Luit  Tho.  Bull,  by  the  appoyntment  of  Mr.  John  Davenport  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Goodwin,  Feofees  in  trust  for  the  dispose  of  the  estate  of  Edward 
Hopkins,  Esq.,  according  to  his  last  wUl 

More — One  paroell  of  laud  which  they  bought  of  Wm.  Hill,  lying  in  Hocka- 
num, containing,  by  estimation,  three  Acres  and  a  halfe  of  meadow  (be  it  more 
or  less)  abutting  on  the  great  Riuer  west,  on  the  upland  east,  on  Goorge  Graues' 
land  South,  and  on  Andrew  Bacon's  land  North. 

More — One  parcell  of  Land  in  Hockanum  meadow  which  they  bought  of  Wm. 
Hill,  containing,  by  estimation,  eight  acres  and  a  halfe  and  twenty  rod  (be  it 
more  or  less)  abutting  on  the  Land  of  Mr.  Hills  South,  Steaen  Daviee  North, 
and  on  the  great  Riuer  west,  and  on  the  sayd  Hills'  land  on  the  east 

More— One  paroell  of  Land  in  Hockanum  meadow  which  they  bought  of  Wm. 
Hill,  containing,  by  estimation,  Three  Acres,  Three  roods,  and  twenty  rod  (be  it 
more  or  less)  abutting  on  the  great  Riuer  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  and  on 
Gregory  Winterton's  land  on  the  South,  and  on  James  Olmstead's  land  on  the 
North,  which  sayd  paroell  of  hmd  Wm.  Hill  doth  bind  himself  his  heirs  and 
execators  to  defend  firom  all  daunes. 
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McmagematL 

The  property,  of  which  the  Town  came  into  poBsession  under  the 
will,  and  by  the  action  of  the  Trustees,  of  Gov.  Hopkins,  was  managed 
in  the  interest  of  a  Grammar  School,  in  common  with  other  property  given 
or  bequeathed  before,  and  after,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  General  Court 
in  1671  exempted  all  such  property,  given  for  the  support  of  religion, 
learning,  and  the  poor,  from  taxation,  and  by  legislation  from  time  to  time 
aimed  to  establish  by  such  bequests  and  other  aid,  in  the  chief  centers 
of  population,  schools  of  a  higher  order,  to  which  only  the  term  ^free' 
was  originally  applied — ^free  in  the  sense  in  which  our  ancestors  had 
known  of  its  use,  in  the  mother  country,  that  is,  available  to  children, 
always  boys,  of  certain  classes,  or  individuals  or  localities,  and  not  in 
any  case  absolutely  free  of  all  payments  or  contributions  towards  tuition, 
fuel,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
pupils. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years,  the  institution,  to  which  the 
income  of  the  Hopkins  and  other  bene&ctions  was  applied,  is  known  on 
the  Records,  as  *the  school,*  or  *the  Free  School,*,  until  1758,  when  and 
afterward  it  is  designated  as  the  Grammar  School,  or  the  Free  Grammar 
School.  The  management  both  of  the  property  and  the  school  was  left 
to  a  committee,  composed  of  a  variable  number  from  three  to  eight, 
chosen,  superseded,  or  dismissed  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  freemen. 
There  are  only  occasional  references  to  the  internal  economy  of  the 
school,  save  in  general  instructions  to  the  committee  to  make  it  more 
efficient,  and  on  one  occasion  (in  1786),  they  are  directed  to  give  written 
instructions  to  the  master  as  to  the  admission  of  pupils,  and  to  his  hav- 
ing a  care  of  their  morals  as  well  as  their  learning.  Until  1798,  the 
committee  was  composed  of  prominent  laymen.  In  that  year,  it  was 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  all  the  settled  ministers  of  the  town ; 
and  their  advent  was  signalized  by  attempts  at  more  systematic  ad- 
ministration. The  proceedings  hence- forward  are  recorded  in  a  separate 
book — special  committees  are  assigned  for  the  examination  of  candidates, 
and  the  visitation  of  the  school — and  rules  for  the  general  management  of 
affiurs  are  adopted.  This  dispensation  continued  until  the  Town  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  a  transference  of  the  management  of  the  property 
and  the  school  to  a  Board — styled  the  Trustees  of  the  Hartford  Grammar 
School,  in  whose  recorded  proceedings  we  can  get  some  insight  into  the 
internal  economy  of  the  institution.  From  the  records  of  the  Town, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Reminiscence  of  Pupils  and  Teachers,  we 
present  the  following  account  of  the  Hartford  Grammar  School,  and  of 
the  Hopkins  Bequest,  as  an  important  portion  of  its  means  of  support, 
until  its  connection  with  the  Public  High  School  of  Hartford,  in  1847. 
From  that  date  the  management  of  the  Funds  still  continues  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees,  they  being  responsible  for  the  selection  and  pay- 
ment of  the  Hopkins  Classical  Teacher. 
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1749,  Dec.  20. — It  being  bj  the  school  committee  at  this  meetiDg  represented 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great  River,  in 
the  town  of  Hartford,  ancientlj  given  and  granted  to  and  for  the  use  of  a  Gram- 
mar school  in  said  town,  have  been  hitherto  in  great  measure,  useless  to  said 
purpose,  and  by  frequent  trespasses  thereon  secretly  committed,  greatly  en- 
damaged ;  and  also  that  the  past  and  present  improvements  and  profits  of  the 
whole  estate  to  said  school  belonging  are  found  insufficient  to  answer  the 
necessary  charges  thereof;  by  which  means  the  good  ends  of  the  said  donations 
are  in  great  measure  defeated.    It  is  therefore  now 

Voted  and  agreed,  that  all  the  lands  anciently  given  and  granted  to  the  pur- 
pose above  said,  situate  and  lying  in  this  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great 
Kiver,  be  by  lawfUl  demise  or  otiierwise  disposed  of  for  the  term  of  live  hun- 
dred years,  or  for  such  longer  or  shorter  time  as  the  committee  hereafter  named, 
and  to  that  purpose  appointed,  think  best ;  and  that  the  moneys  thereon  arising 
and  received,  be  by  said  committee  carefully  loaned  out,  in  such  manner,  as 
shall  effectually  save  the  principal  sum  from  any  loss;  and  the  interest  on  such 
loan  from  time  to  time  arising  forever  hereafter,  be  by  the  committee  of  said 
Grammar  school,  for  the  time  being,  carefully  applied  to  the  proper  use  or  uses 
designed  in  the  original  donation  or  grants  of  said  lands;  and  tliat  Nathaniel 
Stanly,  Bsq.,  Mr.  Joseph  Buckingham,  Capt  James  Church,  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards, 
and  Mr.  Jonathan  Seymour,  the  present  school  committee,  be  and  they  are  here- 
by appointed  a  committee,  with  full  power  to  lease  out  and  dispose  of  said  lands 
as  above  said,  and  of  all  sum  or  sums  of  money  pr  securities  therefor,  as  said 
committee  may  or  shall  receive  and  take  for,  or  on  account  of  said  parcels  of 
land,  said  committee  are  desired  and  directed  to  execute  proper  receipts  under 
their  hands,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  assembled  in 
town  meeting  next  after  they  shall  make  any  dispositions  of  the  land  aforesaid. 

From  the  Land  Records  it  appears  that,  Feb.  15,  1749-50,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  *Free  Grammar  School,*  in  accordance  with  this  vote, 
leased  several  tracts  of  school  land  to  different  parties.  Two  pieces,  one 
containing  seven  acres,  the  other  two  acres  eighteen  rods,  were  leased  to 
John  Vibbert  for  £108  14*.  6d,  The  lease  was  for  *900  years,'  and,  by 
its  terms,  Vibbert  was  to  pay  to  *•  said  Nathl  Stanly,  Joseph  Bucking- 
ham, James  Church,  and  Jonathan  Seymour,  committee,  or  to  their  suc- 
cessors in  said  capacity,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  annually,  one 
sflver  penny,  if  especially  thereunto  required.' 

One  piece,  containing  seventeen  acres  and  one  rood,  situated  on  the 
road  to  Glastonbury,  was  leased  to  Joseph  Keeney,  Jr.,  for  £72  169.  Bd, 

One 'piece,  containing  forty-one  acres,  running  east  three  and  a  half 
miles,  on  the  east  side  of  highway  leading  to  Glastonbury,  was  leased  to 
Charles  Bumham  for  £45  lU,  2cL 

.  The  following  day,  Feb.  16,  three  pieces,  containing  twenty-five  acres, 
fifty-five  rods,  situated  in  *  Hoccanum,*  wer^  leased  to  Samuel  Wells  for 
£10  26«.  8^2.  These  leases  were  each  for  *  900  years,*  and  each  contained 
the  stipulation  for  the  'silver  penny.* 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Records,  three  pieces  of  land  were 
all  that  was  left  of  the  school  land  east  of  the  river.  The  next  entry  in 
the  Town  Records,  relating  to  the  school,  directs  an  examination  into  the 
state  of  the  funds,  and  calls  for  a  report  Subsequent  action  of  the  town 
implies  that  some  of  the  land  may  have  been  taken  pos.se8sion  of  by 
'squatters.' 

Jan.  8,  1768,  it  was  'voted,  that  William  Pitkin,  Esq.,  Mr.  Daniel  Ed- 
wards, Mr.  Joseph  Buckingham,  Col.  Samuel  Talcott,  Capt  Thomas 
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Seymoaf)  and  Capt  Stephen  Hosmer,  be  a  committee  to  inspect  and  in- 
quire into  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  Ormmmaflr  School  in  this 
town,  and  of  the  Beyeral  grants,  donations,  and  allowances  that  have 
been  made  for  llie  maintenance  and  support  of  su.ch  school,  and  make 
report  of  what  they  find  concerning  the  same,  together  with  thdr  opiuon 
thereupon  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  in  their  adjourned  meeting,  to 
be  holden  in  Hartford,  in  Apri!  next* 

At  the  'adjourned  meeting,'  April  9,  it  was  ^ voted,  that  Capi  Samu^ 
Wells,  Capt  Stephen  Hosmer,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Flagg,  or  any  two  of  them, 
be  a  committee  or  agents  for  the  Chammar  School  in  Hartford,  to  see  that 
the  bounds  of  the  lands  belonging  to  said  school  in  the  township  of  Hart- 
ford be  resuryeyed  and  renewed ;  and  to  prosecute  ni  the  law  all  su^ 
persons  as  have  trespassed  or  shall  trespass  thereon.* 

In  May  of  the  same  year,  1753,  the  general  assembly  passed  a  resohi* 
tion,  affecting  the  income  of  the  school,  as  follows : — 

Resolved  by  this  assembly  that,  iastead  of  the  forty  ahillicgs  upon  every 
thoasand  pounds  in  the  list  of  the  respective  towns  in  this  colony,  by  law  or- 
dered to  be  paid  for  the  support  of  seboola,  the  treesorer  shall  deliver  and  pa;y 
acoordiDg  to  law,  the  sum  of  ten  shUUaga,  lawful  money,  upon  every  thousand 
pouud^  in  the  lists  aforeaaid,  out  of  the  tax  or  rate  of  three  farthings,  Uwfid 
money,  now  granted,  and  no  mora 

The  same  act  was  repeated  the  next  year,  at  the  October  session,  and 
made  applicable  to  *  all  other  taxes  hereafter^ 

The  Orammar  School  JbrmaBy  EstoMxBked, 

The  following  vote  relates  to  the  establUhment  of  the  '  Grammar 

School,^  and  allows  it  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  'Free  School/ 

1*753,  Sept  18. — Voted  and  agreed  that  tlie  incomes  or  rents  of  the  landa» 
and  interest  of  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  Free  School  (so  called)  in  this  town, 
sliall  be  applied  to  the  useaed  support  of  a  Grammar  Schoo^  to  be  kept  in  tho^ 
town  of  Hariford  for  the  future;  and  NatliL  Stanly,  Joseph  Pitkin,  Daniel  EiK 
wards,  Samuel  Taloott,  Esqs.,  and  Geo.  Wyllys,  are  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  into  their  hands  and  oare,  the  said  lands  and  moneys  and  all  the  interests 
appertaining  to  said  school,  and  apply  tfae  profits  and  incomes  of  the  same  U> 
the  setting  up,  maintaining,  and  supporting  of  a  Grammar  School  as  afoftsaid; 
and  the  said  committee  are  to  have  and  take  the  care,  charge,  and  oversight  of 
the  said  Grammar  School,  and  make  and  give  such  general  orders  as  they  shall 
think  best  for  the  well  ordering  and  managing  said  school. 

The  school  having  changed  its  nam£,  soon  changed  its  location.  For^ 
tunately  we  can  detennine  exactly  where  the  first  Sframmar  School  lot 
in  Hartford  was  situated.  December  21,  1768,  Abigail  Woodbridge, 
*  widow,'  deeded  to  the  above  named  committee  of  the  Grammar  School, 
a  parcel  of  land  'bounded  east  and  south  on  the  residue  of  my  said  lo^ 
south  on  the  highway  which  runs  east  and  west  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
little  river,  and  west  partly  on  land  by  me  lately  sold  to  Timothy  and 
Josiah  Shepard,  and  partly  on  land  also  by  me  lately  sold  to  Ebenezer 
Balch,  of  said  Hartford,  and  partly  on  the  residue  of  my  said  lot  still  to 
me  belonging,  and  is  to  extend  in  breadth  east  and  west  full  four  rods 
and  two  feet^  and  in  length  north  and  south  full  sixteen  rods  of  equal 
breadth  at  both  ends,  and  in  quantity  containing^  about  sixty-five  rods 
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oC  land/  '  for  the  only  proper  ivse,  beiieftt,  «nd  behoof  of  the  free  Oram- 
mar  School  m  said  Bartfbrd,  To  have  and  ta  hold  the  said  granted  and 
described  premises,  with  tbo  appurtenances  thereof  unto  the  said  (names 
the  committee),  and  to  such  others  as  shall  from  tioM  to  time  hereafter 
be  lawfully  appointed  to  provide  for,  superintend,  order,  and  regulate  the 
interest  and  concern  of  said  school  forever,  upon  this  special  trust  and 
confidence,  that  the  said  granledk  and  described  premises,  and  tho  whole 
and  entire  produce,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  by  the  best  discretion  of 
the  said  (names  the  committee),  or  of  such  others  as  above  said  be  here- 
after to  such  purpose  appointed^  or  of  the  major  part  of  them,  or  of  the 
survivors  of  them,  be  applied  to  and  for  the  sole  and  entire  use,  benefit, 
and  behoof  of  said  school,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  forever 
hereafter.'  The  land  was.  deeded  *  ia  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £600 
M  tenor  b»Ua  of  credit* 

1765,  Dec.  30. — ^The,  mhabitants  of  thie  town,  taking  into  consideration  ttie 
declioing  state  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  sensible  that  the  interests  and 
moneys  belonging  to  it  may  yet  be  improved  to  better  advantage  to  encourage 
and  answer  the  ends  proposed  by  the  donors  of  such  interests;  but  that  some 
emendations  may  yet  be  made  in  the  regulations  thereof:  it  is  therefore  voted, 
that  George  Wyllys,  Samuel  Talcott,  and  William  Pitkin,  Jr.,  Dsqs.,  or  the 
mig'or  part  of  them,  be  and  they  ace  hereby  appointed  a  committee  in  the  room 
of  the  former  committee,  to  hire  a  schoolmaster,  and  to  take  into  their  care  all 
the  interests,  moneys^  and  securities  belonging  to  said  school,  and  to  manage, 
regolate,  and  order  the  fime  for  the  best  advantage  thereof. 

That  said  committee  make  fall  and  clear  entries  in  a  book  to  be  procured  fbr 
that  purpose,  of  all  the  stock,  securities,  and  moneys  that  belong  to  the  said 
school,  and  of  all  dispositions  and  disbursements  thereof  that  shall  be  made 
^m  time  to  time.  That  the  securities  given,  or  to  be  given,  for  any  of  the  said 
moneys,  be  renewed  onoe  In  two  years  at  leasts  without  exception ;  or  other- 
wise to  be  put  in  suit,  and  to  review  the  present  state  of  securities  and  see  that 
they  are  good.  That  the  said  committee^  for  the  time  being,  do  give  written  in- 
structions to  the  master  or  masters  that  shall  be  employed  to  keep  or  teach  in 
said  school  with  regard  to  the  rules  he  shall  observe: — The  method  of  teaching 
and  admitting  of  scholars  into  the  same ;  and  it  is  e^)ecially  recommended  that 
such  masters  be  instructed  to  take  due  care  of  the  morals,  ae  well  as  of  the . 
learning  of  the  scholars.  That  said  committee  are  empowered  to  impart  to  the 
committees  of  the  first  and  second  parishes  in  said  town,  what  of  their  moneys 
are  or  shall  come  into  their  hands,  and  to  treat  with  them,  and  to%iake  such 
division  of  the  said  several  interests  as  shall  be  just  and  right  on  the  request  of 
said  pariah  committees.  That  said  committee  examine  into  and  find  the  amount 
of  the  whole  moneys  belonging  to  said  school,  and  state  a  fair  account  of  the 
same,  that  it  may  be  known^  from  time  to  time,  how  much  the  interest  or  an- 
nual revenae  thereof  may  be. 

The  two  following  ezferacts  from  the  Town.  Records  are  of  interest  an4 
wilt  explain  themselves: —  a 

1766,  Dec. — ^Voted  that  Messrs.  Daniel  Sheldon,  Benjamin  Payne,  and  Thomas 
Seymour,  Jc,  be  a  oonunittee  to  join  with  the  present  school  committee  and  de- 
vise some  method  for  the  better  regulating  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  lay  the 
same  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  town  in  order  for  their  approbation. 

1767,  Dec.  13. — Whereoe  we  were  appointed  by  this  town,  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  December  last,  to  devise  sooie  method  fbr  the  better  regulation  of 
the  Grammar  School,  and  lay  the  same  before  this  meeting  for  their  approba- 
tion ;  and  having  considered  of  the  circumstances  of  said  school  and  the  inter^ 
estfl,  securities,  an<i  moneys  belonging  to  the  same,  do  now  report  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  the  following  things  and  regulations  are  still  further  necessary  in 
order  to  the  promoting  and  advancing  good  literature  and  the  interests  belong- 
ing to  said  scfioolf  according  to  the  original  design  thereof! 
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First— THhsX  the  committee,  for  the  time  being,  do,  as  soon  as  may  be,  review 
the  present  state  of  the  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  said  school,  and  see 
that  they  are  safe  and  good,  and  immediately  renew  such  as  they  shall  think 
necessary. 

Second.— 'Th&t  the  said  committee  find  and  deliver  over  to  the  several  com- 
mittees of  the  north  and  south  districts,  in  the  first  and  second  societies  in  said 
town,  the  just  proportion  of  the  moneys  in  their  hands  belonging  to  the  parish 
schools,  taking  their  receipts  for  the  same. 

TfUrd. — ^That  said  committee  call  in  all  such  sums  of  money  under  fifty 
pounds  belonging  to  said  school;  and  again  loan  out  the  same  on  good  personal 
security,  in  such  sum  or  sums  as  they  shall  think  proper,  not  less  than  fifty 
pounds,  unless  any  number  of  persons  who  have  the  use  of  said  moneys  in 
small  sums  will  unite  and  put  the  same  into  one  security,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  money  or  revenue. 

Iburth. — ^That  said  committee  be  especially  directed  to  demand  and  recover 
into  their  hands  ft'om  such  person  or  persons  that  now  have  or  hereafter  may 
have  any  of  said  moneys,  upon  their  neglecting  or  denying  annually  to  pay  up 
the  interest  that  may  be  due  thereon :  and  that  said  committee  do  keep  dear 
and  fair  entries,  in  a  book,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  of  their  doings  relative 
to  said  moneys,  and  of  all  the  receipts,  charges,  and  disbursements  arising  and 
belonging  to  said  school,  agreeable  to  the  vote  and  direction  of  said  town,  at 
their  meeting,  December,  1766. 

Fifth. — That  said  committee,  as  soon  as  may  be,  use  their  utmost  endeavors 
to  obtain  some  meet  person,  duly  qualified  to  undertake  the  keeping  of  said 
schoolj  and  to  settle  therein;  and  for  that  purpose,  if  need  be,  to  make  such 
alterations,  or  erect  and  make  such  additions  to  the  buildings  belonging  to  said 
school  as  will  best  serve  and  promote  the  good  ends  and  designs  of  the  same. 

Sixth. — That  said  committee,  from  time  to  time,  give  directions  and  prescribe 
rules  to  the  master  for  the  well  ordering  of  said  sSuxM;  that  they  inspect  and 
visit  the  same  at  least  once  every  quarter  of  each  year,  and  hear  and  attend  the 
exercises  and  performances  of  the  youth  belonging  to  sidd  school,  od  said  quar- 
ter days,  and  desire  some  or  all  the  ministers  of  said  town,  for  the  time  being, 
to  visit,  assist,  advise-,  and  consult  the  best  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
good  literature  in  said  school ;  and  said  committee,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
do  determine  concerning  the  admission  and  number  of  scholars  proper  for  said 
school  And  we  do  also  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  several  districts  within 
said  town,  that  schools  be  immediately  set  up  and  kept  within  the  same,  which 
will,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  Grammar  School, 
as  well  as  virtue  and  education  in  general  among  all;  all  which  is  humbly  sub- 
mitted by  the  town's  most  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

George  Wyllys,  SamL  Talcott,  Danl.  Sheldon,  Thos.  Seymour,  Jr.;  Benj.  Payne^ 
Committee.    Hartford,  13  Dec.,  1767. 

Voted,  'Aiat  the  foregoing  report  of  the  committee,  relative  to  the  Grammar 
School,  be  and  is  accepted  and  approved  by  this  town. 

Voted,  Tliat  Messrs.  Daniel  Sheldon,  Thos.  Seymour,  Jr.;  and  Benj.  Payne  be 
added  to  and  joined  with  this  committee,  appointed  and  empowered  by  the  in- 
habitants of  this  town,  in  their  meeting  on  the  30th  day  of  Dec.,  1765,  to  have 
and  take  the  oversight  and  care  of  the  Grammar  School  in  this  town,  together 
with  the  lands,  moncjrs,  and  all  the  interests  appertaining  to  said  school,  in  form 
and  manner,  as  by  the  votes  of  the  town,  passed  at  any  former  or  this  present 
meeting,  appointing  and  directing  said  committee  and  relating  to  said  school  is 
fully  expressed  and  set  forth. 

The  money  to  be  divided  with  the  '  committees  of  the  first  and  second 

parishes,*  was  not,  probaibly,  any  that  bad  been  given  by  private  bequests 

to  the  'Latin  School,*  '  Grammar  School,*  etc.,  but  that  derived  from  the 

public  treasury  under  grants  of  the  General  Assembly.    The  preceding 

year,  1776,  at  the  May  session,  an  act  had  been  passed,  directing  the 

^  excise  on  liquors,  teas,  etc.,'  to  be  collected  and  appropriated  to  the  use 

of  schools. 
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ReorgfjamaUon  in  1*789. 

In  1789  (Dec  14),  by  rote  of  the  town,  the  pastors  of  the  several 
churches  in  Hartford  were  added  to  the  committee — ^viz.,  Nathan  Strong 
of  the  First,  Benjamin  Boardman  of  the  South  Ecclesiastical  Society,  and 
Nathan  Perkins  of  the  West  These  now  members  were  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the   trustees  held   on   the  28th  of  the  same  month  with 

George  Wylljs,  Thos.  Seymour,  Ephraim  Root,  John  Trumbull,  Eaqwres, 

Hon.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  Ghauucey  Qoodricb,  Tho&  Y.  Seymour,  Bphraim 
Boot. 

George  Wyllya  was  choaeu  Chairman;  Thos.  T.  Seymour,  Esq.,  Register; 
and  John  Trumbull,  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

The  committee  thus  constituted  took  hold  of  the  Free  Grammar  school 
with  new  vigor,  and  from  that  date  we  hare  a  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings under  the  title  of  ^A  Booh  of  Entries  and  Notes  of  the  Tnietees 
qfthe  Free  Orcmmar  School  in  Harford'* — the  earliest  book  of  the  com- 
mittee now  extant 

Voted^  That  John  Trumbull,  Ohauncey  Goodrich,  and  Ephraim  Root, 
Esquires,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed,  a  committee  with  full  power 
and  authority  to  examine  into  the  present  situation  of  the  funds  of  said  ' 
Grammar  school,  and  the  securities  thereunto  belonging,  and  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  for  further  security  of  said  funds,  and  to  settle  and 
adjust  all  accounts  open  with  said  school,  and  report  thereof  make  to 
this  Board. 

Voted^  That  the  Revd.  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Boardman,  and  Mr.  Perkins  be 
requested  to  join  Mr.  Trumbull,  appointed  at  a  former  meeting  of  said 
trustees,  to  digest  a  system  of  ^ules  and  Regulations  for  the  government 
of  said  school,  and  lay  the  same  before  said  trustees  at  their  next  meeting. 

John  Trumbull,  Ohauncey  Goodrich,  and  William  Mosely,  Esquires, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  candidates  for  admission,  and 
'  for  examining  s^  school  monthly.*    Thos.  Y.  Seymour  was  added  to  same. 

The  records  give  accounts  of  two  examinations  under  this  regulation, 
bnt  'as  nothing  in  particular  had  happened,  there  was  no  particular  re- 
port made  by  the  master.' 

The  town  still  manifested  a  desire  to  be  kept  informed  in  regard  to  the 
affiiirs  of  the  school.  At  a  town  meeting,  April  9,  1792,  it  was  *  voted 
that  the  committee  of  the  Grammar  school  report  to  the  town  meeting, 
to  be  holden  in  December  next,  the  general  state  of  that  school,  the  na- 
ture of  the  grants  and  appropriations,  the  number  of  scholars  in  it,  and 
the  advantages  which  arise  therefrom  to  individuals  and  the  public* 
What  report  was  made  is  not  recorded 

In  April,  1793,  it  was  voted  by  the  trustees,  'that,  that  part  of  the 

regulations  heretofore  adopted  for  said  school,  that  permits  English  to  be 

taught  two  days  in  every  week,  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  annulled  and 

repealed.*    The  free  use  of  the  Grammar  school  building  was  voted  the 

preceptor  for  teaching  the  pupils  '  English  branches  and  arithmetic  in 

Uiose  hours  not  appropriated  to  said  school,  at  the  expense  of  the  parents 

and  guardians  of  said  youths.* 
13 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  tnistees  of  the  Grammar  school,  holden  at  the 
house  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Strong,  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1790 — 

Voted^  That  the  following  Rules  and  Regulations  [Jrawn  up  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  John  Trumbull,  Esq.,  and  the  Revd.  Messrs. 
Strong,  Boardman  and  Perkins  J  for  the  government  of  said  school  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  established. 

Ruks  and  RegflalwM^Vl^Q. 

First. — No  scholar  shall  be  admitted,  but  such  as  can  read  English  without 
hesitation,  write  a  good  copy-hand,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

Second, — Every  scholar,  previous  to  his  admission,  shall  be  examined  by  two 
or  more  of  the  trustees  of  the  school,  who  shall  be  appointed  a  committee  for 
the  purpose,  whose  approbation  of  such  scholar,  as  qualified  for  admission,  shall 
be  certified  in  writing  to  the  master. 

Third, — The  books  used  for  instruction  in  said  school  shall  be  viz : — 

Perry's  or  Bntiok's  Dictionary,  Introduction;  I^tin  Dictionary;  Accidence; 
Grammar;  Clarke's  Corderius;  Erasmus;  Eutroplus;  Justin;  Davidson's  Virgil; 
Duncan's  Cicero;  Greek  Lexicon;  Greek  Grammar;  Greek  Testament;  English 
Grammar;  Salmon's  Geographical  Grammar;  Moore's  Geography;  Dilworth^s 
Assistant;  Moore's  Navigation;  Wild's  Surveying;  and  such  other  usefbl  books 
in  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of  any  of  them,  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  master 
and  approved  of  by  the  trustees  of  said  school. 

No  scholar  sliall  be  admitted  into  said  school  until  he  be  famished  with  said 
Latin  Dictionary,  Accidence  and  Grammar,  Corderius  and  Erasmus^  and  said 
English  Dictionaiy. 

And  all  scholars  now  members  of  said  school,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  ad- 
vanced to  higher  classes,  who  shall  neglect  to  procure  any  of  the  books  before 
mentioned,  necessary  for  their  instruction,  within  one  month  after  a  notification 
from  the  master,  shall  be  liable  to  dismission  from  the  school  by  the  trustees^  or 
their  committee. 

Fourth — Eveiy  scholar  shall  constantly  attend  on  the  duties  of  the  school, 
except  only  in  case  of  sk^kneas,  or  ahsence  by  leave  of  the  master.  Any  scholar 
who  shall  be  absent  six  half  days  in  one  month  without  leave  shall  be  liable  to 
dismission,  unless  satisfactory  reasons  for  such  absence  be  given  to  said  committee. 

If  any  scholar  shall  attend  the  school  half  an  hour  later  than  the  hour  of  at- 
tendance, two  sucl)  instances  shall  be  considered  as  half  a  day's  absence.  The 
master  shall  cause  a  regular  Monitor's  Book  to  be  kepti  and  shall  report  the 
same  once  in  every  month  to  the  committee  of  the  trustees  for  their  advice  and 
direction. 

Fifth, — Every  scholar  shall  be  liable  to  dismission  for  incorrigible  misconduct 
or  neglect  of  study,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  trustees  on  report  of  the  master. 

Sixth. — The  master  shall  principally  attend  to  the  instruction  of  his  scholars 
in  the  study  of  the  learned  languages^  and  of  those  branches  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  usually  taught  in  collegiate  schools.  Two  days  in  every  week  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  English  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography, 
reading  and  spelling.  English  public  speaking  and  composition  shall  be  attend- 
ed to,  as  important  objects,  so  far  as  they  may  be  consistent  with  the  other 
studies  before  mentioned. 

If  any  scholar  be  desirous  of  particular  instruction  in  navigation,  surveying, 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  arts  and  sciences  taught  in  said  school,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  apply  himself  principally  to  that  study  three  days  in  every  week,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  master. 

Seventh, — At  the  end  of  every  three  months^  there  shall  be  a  public  exhibi- 
tion and  examination  of  the  scholars  before  the  trustees  and  other  gentlemen, 
who  will  honor  the  school  by  their  presence;  at  which  time  premiums  will  be 
given  by  the  tnistees  to  those  scholars  who  excel  in  the  various  branches  of 
learning  taught  in  the  school.  The  first  of  said  examinations  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  April  next,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month  hereafter 
a  committee  of  the  trustees  shall  examine  the  school,  and  receive  and  a^udge 
upon  the  report  of  the  master  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  scholars. 
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Board  of  Jhutees  Jncorporakd  in  1198. 

On  23d  of  Dec,  1797,  it  was  *  voted  that  the  trustees  make  applica- 
tion to  the  town  of  Hartford,  at  their  next  meeting,  for  the  appointment 
of  agents  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  an  act  incorporating  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  Grammar  school  in  t)iis  town,  to  manage  the  interests 
of  said  school  and  the  funds  thereof  with  powers  and  capacities  of  suing 
and  being  sued,  impleading  and  being  impleaded,  and  for  such  other 
powers  as  may  be  necessary  for  effectuating  the  objects  of  such  an  insti- 
tution and  of  perpetuating  the  same/ 

At  the  next  town  meeting,  ^  The  foregoing  application  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Grammar  school  being  approved,*  it  was 

Votedf  That  the  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins  and  Epbralm  Root,. Esq.,  be,  and 
they  are  appointed,  agents  to  apply  to  the  Honorable  Legislature  of  this 
State  for  an  act  to  incorporate  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  said  Grammar 
school,  for  the  purposeft  and  with  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  said  above 
application. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1798,  the  committee  voted  *  that  John  Trum- 
bull, Esq.,  be  desired  to  confer  with  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  and  Ephraim  Root, 
Esq.,  and  to  give  them  his  aid  in  drafting  a  petition  to  the  next  General 
Assembly  to  obtain  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Free  Grammar 
school  in  this  town,  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  also  for  such  act  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  effect  to  the  object  of  such  institution,  and  that  the 
lunds  of  said  school  may  be  managed  and  preserved  as  the  local  interest 
of  said  school  may  require.' 

A  petition  was  drafted  and  presented  to  the  legislature  in  May  follow- 
ing, and  an  Act  or  Resolution  of  incorporation  granted,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  printed  from  a  copy  taken  from  the  Record,  *  and  examined  by 
Samuel  Wyllys,  Secretary.' 

At  a  General  Assembly  of  (he  State  of  ConnectictU^  holden  fU  Bdriford  on  the 

second  Thursday  of  Ua%  1798. 

Upon  the  petition  of  the  town  of  Hartford — Resolved,  That  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Seymour^  the  Honorable  Jerenuafi  Wadstoorth,  the  Reverend  Kaihan 
Strong,  Reverend  Kaihan  Perkins,  Reverend  Abd  FUnt,  John  TrumlnUl,  and 
Thomas  T.  Seymour,  Esquires,  all  of  said  town  of  Hartford,  and  their  suocess- 
ors,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  constituted  and  declared  to  be  from  time  to  time 
and  forever  bereailer,  one  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name,  by 
the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  school  in  the  town  of  Hartford ;  and 
by  that  name,  they  and  their  successors  forever,  shall,  and  may  have,  perpetual 
SQCcession,  and  shall  be  persons  in  law,  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued;  plead- 
ing and  being  impleaded  in  all  suits  of  what  nature  soever ;  and  also  of  re- 
ceiving, purchasing,  holding,  and  conveying  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  and 
may  have  a  common  seal,  and  may  exchange  and  alter  tlie  same  at  pleasure. 

And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  all  the  estate,  real  or  personal,  bonds,  notes, 
and  all  other  debts  or  property,  of  what  nature  and  kind  soever,  belonging  and 
appertaining  to  said  Grammar  school,  in  the  hands  and  possession  of  the  com- 
mittee of  said  school,  who  have  been  heretofore  appointed  by  said  town  of 
Hartibrd,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  or  in 
any  other  way  or  manner,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  vested  in  said  trus- 
tees and  their  successors  forever,  with  full  power  to  receive,  recover  in  law,  and 
forever  hold  the  same  in  their  aforesaid  capacity ;  and  the  said  estate,  real  and 
personal,  and  all  other  property  or  estate  which  said  trustees  and  their  success- 
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ors  may  hereafter  have  or  receire,  shall  be  and  remain  appropriated  to  the  sole 
use  and  benefit  of  said  Grammar  school  forever:  Provided  always^  That  the  pro- 
ductiye  funds  of  said  Grammar  school,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of 
Twenty  Thtnaand  LoUara. 

And  he  it  further  resolved^  That  the  Grammar  school  in  said  tow^n  of  Hartford, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  constituted  and  appropriated,  according  to  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  donor  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  the  higher 
branches  of  science  not  taught  in  Common  schools — of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
other  useful  languages — of  the  grammar  of  the  English  tongue — of  geography, 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  and  other  similar  studies,  preparatory  to 
an  education  at  the  university,  or  a  life  of  active  employment;  and  that  for  said 
purpose,  no  youth  may  or  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  as  a  student -in  said  scliool, 
unless  he  shall  be  adjudged,  on  examination,  capable  of  reading  and  spelling  the 
English  language  with  accuracy,  writing  a  handsome  copy  and  small  hand,  and 
resolving  questions  in  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic;  to  be  determined  by 
order  of  said  trustees,  according  to  their  discretion. 

And  be  it  further  resolved^  That  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  Shall  consist  of 
seven  persons,  and  upon  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  said  trustees,  or  their 
successors,  the  remaining  trustees  shall  and  may,  at  a  legal  meeting,  proceed  to 
nominate,  elect,  and  appoint  a  successor  on  every  such  vacancy,  out  of  the  in- 
habitants and  freemen  of  said  town  of  Hartford ;  and  that  the  removal  of  any 
of  the  said  trustees  or  their  successors,  into  any  other  town  or  place,  shall  for- 
ever hereafter  be  considered  as  a  resignation  of  said  trust  And  that  said  trus- 
tees and  their  successors  forever,  may  and  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  manage  and  direct  the  affairs,  interests,  and  concerns  of  said  school,  and  in 
their  lawful  meetings  to  elect  and  appoint  a  chairman,  clerk,  treasurer,  and  com- 
mittee for  transacting  the  business  of  said  school;  also  a  preceptor  and  other  in- 
structors, for  the  education  of  youth  therein,  and  to  change  said  officers  at 
pleasure,  and  by  their  said  clerk  to  keep  records  of  all  their  votes  and  resolves. 

And  be  it  further  resolved^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  trustees,  to  make 
out  and  exhibit  annually  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  of  Hartford,  at  a  legal 
meeting  of  said  inhabitants,  for  their  acceptance  and  approbation,  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  funds  of  said  Grammar  school ;  also,  an  account  of  all  moneys 
belonging  thereto,  annually  received  and  disbursed. 

The  Free  Grammar  school  is  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Grammar 
School  of  the  Town  of  Hartford.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  in 
July  (28d)  of  the  same  year,  1798,  John  Trumbull,  Esq.,  Rev.  Nathan 
Perkins,  and  Abel  Flint  were  appointed  a  committee  *  to  report  a  system 
of  rules  for  the  regulation  and  instruction  of  said  school.'  On  the  80th, 
the  committee  reported  that  *  it  was  advisable  that  the  regulations  formerly 
established  by  the  trustees  be,  for  the  present,  considered  as  the  regula- 
tions of  the  school*  They  also  recommended  '  that  the  school  be  opened 
for  the  reception  of  scholars  on  the  first  day  of  November  next,  and  that 
notice  be  given  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  a  place  in  the  school  to 
leave  their  names  with  the  clerk  of  the  board.'  They  ahso  advised  that  a 
suitable  instructor  or  instructors  be  elected.  Messrs.  Perkins,  Flint,  and 
Seymour  were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  applicants  and  to  visit 
the  school  monthly. 

From  1798  to  1828  the  Hartford  Grammar  School  was  a  classical 
school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  pupils,  supported  mainly  by 
the  income  of  property  left  avowedly  for  this  style  of  education ;  until 
1817  there  appears  to  have  been  no  charge  even  for  incidental  expenses. 
In  that  year  and  down  to  1828,  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  payable  quarterly 
in  advance,  w«s  collected  of  every  scholar  as  a  ticket  of  admission. 
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Tsachers  Prior  io  1664. 

A  Grammar  school,  or  teachers  who  actually  taught  young  persons 
the  studies  of  a  school  of  that  grade,  and  fitted  them  to  enter  college, 
existed  in  Hartford  firom  the  first  year  in  which  families  were  gathered 
in  permanent  residence.  The  entries  before  1643  in  the  first  book  of 
Town  Records  are  mutilated  or  lost 

JoHH  HiGOiNsoN,  bom  in  1616,  and  educated  in  the  Grammar  school 
in  Leicester,  England,  was  a  landholder  in  Hartford  in  1637,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cotton  Mather,  was  a  schoolmaster  here,  before  he  became  chap- 
lain at  the  fort  in  Say  brook,  in  1689. 

WnxiAM  G0U4INS,  whom  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal,  mentions  as  having 
been  ^entertained  to  teach  a  school  in  Hartford  ia  1640,*  was  a  young 
preacher  from  Barbadoes. 

WiLUAX  Andrews,  one  of  the  original  emigrants  from  Newtown,  had 
thirty  acres  assigned  to  him  in  the  first  division  of  lands  in  1639,  was 
paid  for  teaching  the  school  in  1643.  He  was  Town  Clerk,  and  as  such, 
copied  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  in 
the  book  belonging  to  Connecticut  *  Mr.  Andrews  was  an  educated  man, 
and  held  in  high  consideration  by  his  townsmen.  He  was  also  paid  for 
*  schooling'  in  1665. 

John  Russell,  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Russell,  and  a  graduate  at  Harvard  in 
1645,  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Hartford  in  1648;  and  in  June,  1649,  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  John  Talcott,  who,  in  a  codicil  of  his  will,  dated 
Aug.  12,  1649-50,  gave  £5  *  towards  the  mayntayning  of  a  Latin  Skole.' 

Mr.  Davis,  who  assisted  Mr.  Stone  [who  was  sick]  in  preaching,  was 
also  paid  for  ^schooling,'  by  vote  of  the  town,  in  1656. 

Sakubl  Fttch,  in  March,  1659,  engaged  himself  *to  teach  such  chil- 
dren as  shall  be  thought  fit  to  be  taught  by  him,'  the  town  to  give  him 
£15  by  the  year,  for  the  three  years,  for  his  encouragement,  *  besides 
that  which  he  is  to  have  of  the  parents  of  the  children  for  teaching 
them.' 

William  Pitkin,  an  eminent  man  in  the  a&irs  of  the  colony,  and  the 
ancestor  of  many  men  eminent  in  church  and  state,  was  authorized,  in 
1660,  to  teach  school,  and  the  townsmen  were  directed  *  to  encourage . 
him  to  teach  such  scholars  as  shall  be  sent  to  him.'  Mr.  Pitkin  was  em- 
ployed for  three  years.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession  in 
Norwich,  England,  and  was  the  first  State's  or  Colony's  attorney,  regu- 
larly employed  to  prosecute  suits  in  the  name  of  the  colony,  after  ho  be- 
came freeman  in  1662.  He  was  deputy  in  1665,  and  treasurer  in  the 
year  following. 

Under  these  teachers  ten  graduates  of  Harvard  from  Hartford  before 
1665  were  fitted  for  college— viz.,  Samuel  Wyllys,  John  Whiting, 
Samuel  Hooker,  and  John  Stone  in  1653;  John  Haynes  in  1656,  and 
Joseph  Haynes  and  Samuel  Talcott  in  1658.  Wait  Winthrop  and 
Samuel  Stone,  and  —  Seymour  were  students  at  Harvard  in  1856-9 ; 
and  Samuel  Shepard  of  the  same  class  ^as  fitted  for  College. in  Hartford. . 
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JkacherB  Subsequent  io  1-C64. 

Of  the  Teachers  of  the  (^rammarr  Free,  or  Latin  School  who  foUovred 
Mr.  Pitkin  until  1674,  we  have  no  kiformation. 

Mr.  Caleb  Watsou,  wha  became  teacher  of  the  Gniinmar  school  at 
Hartford  in  1674,  and  continued  in  its  service  until  Dec.  25;  1706,  was 
bom  in  Bozburj,  Mass.,  the  son  of  Jobs  Watson  and  Alice  Prientice, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1661,  Be  was  for  seven  jears  (1665 
to  1678)  master  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  school  at  Hadlcy.  In  the 
original  contract,  his  salary  was  to  be  £60,  of  which  the  town  was  *^to 
lend  their  help  to  the  extent  of  £80.'  The  sum  paid  by  the  town  varied 
from  year  to  year,  and  was  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  commit- 
tee. In  1681,  the  Geqeral  Court  granted  to  the  teachers  of  the  eounty 
Grammar  school  each  200  acres.  Mr.  Watson  did  not  come  into  possess- 
ion of  his  grant  until  1708,  when  it  was  located  by  a  committee  *in  the 
wilderness  between  Norwich  and  Lyme.'  He  was  accepted  as  freeman 
in  May,  1676 — having  ten  pound  estate  in  land  beside  personal  estate. 
Mr.  Watson  supplied  the  pulpit  occasionally,  and  oflSkiated  on  commit- 
tees charged  with  ecclesiastical  matters.  His  services  as  teacher  were 
discontinued  in  Dec..,  1706,  when  the  committee  of  the  school  are  em- 
powered **  to  provide  a  suitable  schoolmaster.'  *In  consideration  of  his 
good  services  done  in  this  colony,  the  Cteneral  Court  released  him  from 
this  time  forward,  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  from  paying 
county  rates  ibr  his  person  and  estate  whatsoever,  and  the  town  abated 
his  interest  on  a  mortgage  to  the  fund  of  the  school,  of  which  his  neces- 
sities had  compelled  him  in  1701  to  be  a  borrower.  In  1714,  his  difficul- 
ties were  adjusted  through  the  intervention  of  Samuel  Mighill,  and  he  and 
his  wife  Mary  were  assured  the  possession  of  their  mortgaged  premises  as 
long  as  they  both  should  live,  to  have  a  comfortable  and  honorable  sub-  * 
sistence.  The  town  continued  to  vote  £10  till  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
took  place  in  1725.  In  that  year,  ^  on  petition  of  Peter  Pratt  of  Saybrook, 
for  aid  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caleb  Watson,  now  advanced  to  an  exceeding  old 
age,  spent  in  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  a  very  great  and  constant  bene- 
factor to  the  colony,'  the  Upper  House  of  the  General  Court  ordered  £10 
to  be  paid  him  out  of  the  public  treasury.    The  Lower  House  dissented. 

Sou)MAir  Porter,  bom  in  Windsor  (Hill)  in  1754,  graduated  at  Tale 
college  in  1775,  was  master  of  the  Grammar  school  in  1790,  and  continued 
till  near  the  end  of  1792.  Mr.  Porter  was  a  man  of  mark  in  bis  day. 
He  was  commissioned  by  Washington  in  1795  Inspector  of  Revenue  for 
the  Port  of  Hartford,  made  a  survey  of  Connecticut  River  in  reference 
to  deepening  its  channel,  and  was  employed  by  the  town  to  make  a  plan 
of  the  streets  from  actual  survey.  The  original  plan  is  now  in  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society.     Mr.  Porter  died  in  1821. 

Gborgb  Jaffrbt  Patten,  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Patten  [colleague- 
pastor  of  the  Rev.  Elnathan  Whitman  from  1767  to  1778],  taught  the 
Grammar  school  from  Dec.  10, 1792,  till  1799.  He  taught  a  private  school 
in  Hartford  until  1818,  assisted  by  his  two  nsters.    He  died  in  1830. 
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EusHA  Chapmait,  a  graduate  of  Tale  college  in  the  class  of  1797,  was 
bom  in  Sajbrook  in  1776,  where  he  taught  school  in  his  college  vaca- 
tions, became  teacher  of  the  Grammar  school  for  six  months,  from  Dec 
4, 1798,  while  he  was  pursuing  his  me<lical  studies  with  Dr.  Mason  F. 
GogswelL  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  London 
in  1800,  and  died  in  1801. 

Alanson  Hamlin,  a  graduate  of  Tale  college  in  1799,  with  the  honors 
of  Taledictorian,  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Dwight  for  the  post  of  in- 
structor, which  he  assumed  in  July,  1799,  with  a  salary  of  £100.  He 
began  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Danbury,  and  removed  to  Bridgeport  in 
1828,  where  he  died  in  1889. 

Thoxas  Adams,  a  graduate  of  Tale  college  in  1800,  was  engaged  by 
Mr.  Flint  from  July  of  that  year  at  £140,  and  continued  till  the  close  of 
the  term  in  1804.  His  pupils,  Thomas  H.  Qallaudet,  George  Goodwin, 
and  James  Root,  presented  him  with  a  gold  ring  on  leaving  the  school 
for  college.    He  died  in  1806. 

Stidman  Adams,  a  graduate  of  Tale  college  in  1801,  was  a  teacher  of 
the  Grammar  school  in  1805,  on  a  temporary  engagement,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

John  McCurdt  Stroho,  of  the  class  at  Tale  of  1806,  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Strong  of  Hartford.  He  was  drowned  in  Connecticut  River,  Septem* 
ber,  16,  1806.     His  place  was  filled  temporarily  by 

Sheldok  0 ANDES,  R  graduate  of  Tale  in  1806.  After  teaching  the 
Grammar  school,  he  studied  and  practiced  law  in  Hartford,  where  he 
died  in  1821. 

Amasa  Loomis,  a  graduate  of  Tale  in  1807,  taught  the  school  from 
July  8,  1808,  to  the  dose  of  1810,  when  he  was  succeeded  for  one 
year  by 

Isaac  Parsons,  of  the  Tale  class  of  1811.  Mr.  Loomis  succeeded  Dr. 
Backus  in  the  church  at  Bethlehem,  and  died  in  1880.  Mr.  Parsons  be- 
came pastor  of  the  church  at  East  Haddam,  where  he  died  in  1868. 

John  Wittbr,  a  graduate,  of  high  standing  as  a  classical  scholar,  of 
Tale  in  1812,  succeeded  Mr.  Parsons  in  that  year.  Hfs  praises,  with 
stinging  criticisms  on  his  predecessors  and 'successors,  were  perpetuated 
In  the  school  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  ^Seholiad — a  poetical  hUtary 
€f  th$  Hartford  Orammar  idhool^'  from  1811  to  1819. 

That  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Witter  among  his  pupils  was  well  founded 
is  evident  from  the  following  letter  written  by  Enoch  Perkins,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  school,  in  reply  to  some 
inquiries  of  Joseph  Kirkland,  ESsq.,  of  Hamilton  college,  as  to  his  fitness 
fhr  the  professorship  of  languages  in  that  college. 

Mr.  Witter  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  the  year  1812.  He  then  came  to 
Hartford,  and  taught  our  Grammar  school  three  years.  He  came  highly  recom- 
mended;  and  we  found  him  eqnal  to  the  recommendation,  an  excellent  linguist 
and  able  instructor.  He  had  proposed  to  leave  the  school  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year;  bat  he  was  so  acceptable  to  several  gentlemen,  whose  sons  were 
under  his  instruotioo,  that  they  subscribed  two  hundred  doUars  in  addition  to 
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the  salary  allowed  him  by  the  trustees,  to  induce  him  to  continue  his  instruction 
the  third  year. 

Being  appointed  a  tutor  in  Yale  college,  he  accepted  the  office,  and  continued 
in  it  two  or  three  years.  He  tlien  resigned  that  office,  and  was  appointed  pre- 
ceptor of  the  academy  at  Colchester.  I  have  known  much  less  of  Mr.  Witter, 
since  he  left  Hartford ;  I  have  understood  that  he  was  considered  an  able 
instructor  in  Yale  college ;  but  that  he  was  not  so  popular  there  as  he  was  witli 
us.  I  have  also  understood  that  of  late  his  health  has  been  indifferent.  [He 
was  for  ten  years  preceptor  of  the  academy  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  from  which  he 
sent  many  pupils  to  college,  and  gave  that  institution  a  high  reputation  in  the 
eastern  pare  of  Connecticut] 

HoRACB  HooKEK,  a  graduate  of  Yale  college  in  1815,  succeeded  Mr. 
Witter  for  two  years,  on  the  1atter*s  accepting  the  post  of  tutor  in  that 
institution.  Mr.  Hooker  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  faithful  teacher, 
although  his  presence  and  oratory  were  not  of  a  kind  to  make  him  an 
effective  public  speaker.  He  was  twelve  years  editor  of  the  Connecticut 
Observer,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  and  succeed-  ; 
ed  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet  as  chaplain  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane.  He 
served  for  many  years  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  school,  and  wrote 
its  history,  after  a  diligent  search  through  the  Town  Records.  He  was 
tutor  in  Yale  college  in  1817-18.     Mr.  Hooker  died  in  1864. 

Ltman  Coleman  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  college  in  1817,  and  a  tutor 
there,  after  serving  two  years  as  master  of  the  Grammar  school,  from 
1817  to  1819.  He  was  tutor  in  Yale  college  from  1819  to  1822;  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1823  to  1829 ; 
principal  of  the  English  department  and  Teachers'  seminary  of  Phillips 
academy  at  Andover,  from  1835  to  1840;  and  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  Biblical  literature  in  Lafayette  college  at  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  1840  to  1872.     He  is  the  author  of  a  Biblical  Geography,  &c. 

SoLOHAN  Stoddard,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Coleman  in  the  mastership 
of  the  Grammar  school  in  1820,  graduated  with  high  honors  of  his 
class.  In  1822,  he  became  tutor ;  and  in  1825,  left  Yale  for  the  profess- 
orship of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Middlebuiy  college,  and 
subsequently  of  tho  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  He  was  associated  with 
Prof.  K  A.  Andi'ews  in  the  preparation  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin 
grammar,  and  Latin  reader.     He  died  in  1847. 

Edward  Beecher,  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1822  in  Yale,  where  he 
became  tutor  in  1824^  was  two  years  master  of  this  school,  from  1822  to 
1824.  He  was  subsequently  president  of  Illinois  college  at  Jacksonville, 
and  afterward  was  settled  as  clergyman  in  Boston  from  1846  to  1856, 
and  at  Galesburg,  Illinois.     He  is  author  of  the  Conflict  of  Ages. 

William  Moselet  Hom^amd,  salutatorian  in  the  class  of  1824,  when 
he  became  master,  and  after  two  years  of  service  here,  passed  to  the 
tutorship  at  Yale,  and  in  May,  1831,  to  the  preceptorship  of  Friends 
Academy  in  New  Bedford.  In  Oct,  1831,  he  became  tutor,  and  subse- 
quently professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Washington  (now  Trinity  col- 
lege) Hartford  until  1837.  He  was,  in  every  position,  a  successful  teacher 
— ^thorough,  conciliating,  and  a  waker-up  of  the  ikculties  of  his  pupils^ 
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He  was  author  of  Lif6  of  Martin  Van  JBuren,  and  took  an  active 
intra^st  in  public  afi&irs;    He  died  in  1847. 

Bluah  Pobteb  Barbows,  bom  at  Idansfleldf  Conn.,  Jan.  5, 1806,  gradoated  at 
Tale  in  1826,  was  8ole  principal  of  the  Grammar  school  for  two  jears,  and  asso- 
ciated with  Carter,  Barnard,  and  Skinner  for  three  years  mora  Under  these 
teadiers  the  attendance  rose  to  one  hnndred-^the  highest  limit,  and  its  repa- 
tation  for  discipline  and  scholarship  was  never  surpassed.  Mr.  Barrows  was 
pastor  of  the  first  Free  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  city,  fh)m  1835  to 
1837;  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Western  Reserve  college  1837-52;  of 
Hebrew  language  and  literature  in  Andover  Theological  seminary,  from  1852  to 
1866;  and  of  the  same  in  Oberlin  college  in  1872.  He  published  Memoir  of 
Jadaon,  in  1860;  Ckmpanion  to  the  Bible^  in  1869;  Sacred  Geography^  in  1872 ; 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  BibHotheca  Sacra,  He  received  the  deg^ree  of  D.D. 
(rom  Darthmouth  in  1858. 

AsHBEL  Smith,  a  native  of  Hartford,  and  graduate  of  Yale,  where  he  won 
the  Berkeley  scholarship,  and  studied  medicine,  who  took  diarge  of  the  Gram- 
mar school  in  the  summer  of  1826,  completed  his  professional  studies  in  Paris, 
and  entered  on  the  practice  in  Salisbury,  N.  C.  Removing  to  Texas  in  1832, 
.  he  shared  in  its  administration  as  an  independent  State,  representing  her  inter- 
ests as  Charge  at  London  and  Paria  He  embarked  his  fortunes  with  the  South 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  has  since  resided  at  Evergreen,  near  Galveston. 

WiLUAH  Cabteb,  one  of  the  best  scholars  at  Yale  of  the  class  of  1828.  He 
had  special  charge  of  the  classics  until  the  spring  of  1830,  when  he  became 
tutor  at  Yale,  and  subsequently  minister  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Pitts- 
field,  and  from  1838  at  Jacksonville,  lUinoia     He  died  Feb.  2,  1871. 

Fbsderick  a.  p.  Babnabd,  bom  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  in  1809,  was  second  to 
none  in  his  class  at  Yale  (1828)  in  literary  and  scientific  studies,  was  connected 
with  the  school  from  1828  to  the  &11  of  1830,  when  he  became  tutor  at  Yale. 
After  several  years  experience  in  deaf  mute  instruction  in  the  Hartford  and  New 
York  institutions,  he  was  from  1837  to  1848  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  from  1848  to  1854  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in 
the  University  of  Alabama ;  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  civil  en- 
gineering, from  1854  to  1856,  and  lh)m  1856  to  1861  president,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi;  and  fix>m  1864  to  187-,  president  of  Columbia  college  in 
New  York  city.  From  1862  to  1864,  he  was  connected  with  the  Coast  Survey. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  corporators  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science, 
has  been  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  several  foreign 
societies.  He  was  oommissioner  to  the  Paris  exposition  of  1867,  and  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  United  States  International  exposition  in  1876.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  in  1859,  and  of  S.T.D  from  the  University  of  Missis^ 
fflppi  in  1861 ;  and  of  L.H.D.  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York 
in  1872.  Dr.  Barnard  has  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  popular  and  higher 
education  and  the  advancement  of  science,  and  was  editor-in-chief  of  Johnson's 
New  Universal  Cyclopedia. 

ISAAO  W.  Stuabt,  bom  in  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1809,  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1828,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Barnard  in  the  department  of  English  literature  in 
1831,  and  to  the  prindpalship  of  the  school  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barrows. 
From  1833  to  1846,  he  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  college  of  South 
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Carolina  at  Columbia.  In  1846,  he  returned  to  Hartford,  and  gaye  much  of  hi9 
time  to  historical  and  antiquarian  studiesi  of  which  his  Easrifwd  in  the  Olden 
Time  in  1863,  Life  of  Jonathan  JHmbuU  in  1869,  and  Memoir  of  Nathan  Bale, 
are  the  published  results.  Mr.  Stuart  was  three  times  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  died  in  1861. 

Anthony  D.  Stanley,  bom  in  East  Hartford  in  1810,  fitted  in  this  school  for 
Yale  college,  where  he  graduated  first  in  his  class  (of  1830)  in  matliematics, 
of  which  study  he  became  instructor  here  in  1830,  and  remained  till  he  returned 
to  New  Haven  as  tutor  in  1832.  In  1836,  be  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics,  whose  duties  he  dtschai^ged  till  his  death  in  March,  1853.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  publialicd  a 
Treatise  on  Logarithms  in  1846,  and  edited  an  edition  of  Day's  Algebra. 

Fbakcis  FfiLLOWES,  after  graduating  at  Amherst  college  in  1826,  and  con- 
ducting Mount  Pleasant  school  at  Amherst,  became  principal  of  this  school  for 
one  year,  from  1832  to  1833,  when  ho  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  edited 
the  American  Advocate  of  Peace,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  has  continued 
in  lucrative  practice  here  and  hi  New  York. 

EvAKGELiNUS  AposTOLiDES  SoPHOCLBS,  bom  in  1809  near  Mt.  Pelion,  Greece, 
was  educated  in  Munson  academy  and  Amherst  college  in  1833,  he  came  to  the 
Grammar  school  as  instructor  of  Greek  with  Mr.  Fellowes,  and  remained  till 
1836.  He  was  Greek  tutor  at  Harvard  in  1 849, , Original  Greek  Professor  in 
1869,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greek  in  1860.  In  1837,  he  pub- 
lished a  Greek  Grammar;  First  Lessons  in  Greek  in  1839;  Exercises  in  1841; 
a  Romaic  Grammar  in  1842;  Greek  lessons  for  Beginners  in  1843;  History  of 
(heek  Alphabet  in  1848;  and  a  Glossary  of  Byzantine  Greek  in  1860. 

Thatcubb  Thayer,  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1813,  educated  in  Amherst 
college,  where  he  graduated  in  1832,  and  was  tutor  in  1834-35,  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  this  school  in  1832-33.  After  studying  theology  in  Andover  and 
Princeton,  he  was  settled  over  the  Congregational  churcli  in  Newport,  from 
which  he  asked  a  dismissal  on  account  of  impaired  health  in  18*13.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1861- 

William  N.  Matbon,  bom  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  in  1812,  educated  in  Bacon 
academy,  and  Yale  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1833 ;  was  appointed  in- 
stractor  in  1833,  and  remained  one  ye.ir.  After  pursuing  his  professional  studies 
at  the  Yale  law  school  and  in  the  office  of  Hungerford  and  Cone,  Mr.  Matson 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  Judge  of  Probate  from  184rto  1848,  and  reporter 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1849  to  1864.  His  decease 
occurred  in  1876. 

Nathan  Perkins  Seymour,  bom  in  Hartford  in  1814,  educated  in  the  Gram- 
roar  school  under  masters  Holkind  and  Barrows,  and  at  Yale  college,  where  he 
graduated  in  1834,  and  was  tutor  from  1836  to  1838,  when  he  was  elected  pro* 
fessor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Western  Reserve  college.  He  was  one  of  the 
instractors  of  this  school  from  1834  ta  1836.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Kenyon  college  in  1867. 

Theodore  L.  Wright  became  principal  of  the  Grammar  school  in  1836 
bringing  with  him  the  reputation  of  a  successful  teacher  of  the  East  Hartford 
Classical  and  English  school.  He  continued  till  1841,  when  he  resigned  to  es- 
tablish a  private  boarding  school  in  the  north  part  of  Hartford.  He  removed 
to  Bek)it,  Wisconsin,  in  1846— continuing  to  take  an  active  interest  in  school 
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affairs.  Daring  his  connection  with  the  Grammar  acbool,  the  first  Teachers* 
Class,  or  Institute  for  the  professional  improyement  of  teachers  of  Common 
Schools,'^  projected  bj  Henry  Barnard,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Common  Schools,  who  paid  the  entire  expenses  of  the  experiment,  was  held 
bj  Mr.  Wright,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Barton, 
and  other  experienced  teachers,  in  the  autumn  of  1839. 

John  D.  Post  was  associated  with  Mr.  Wright  from  1837  to  1840,  when  he 
acted  for  a  short  time  as  principal,  until 

Leti  N.  Traobt,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  college  in  1834,  succeeded  Mr. 
Wright  as  principal  of  the  Grammar  school  in  1841,  and  continued  till  1845, 
when  he  resigned.    He  died  in  1846. 

Lewis  B.  Hublbitrt,  a  graduate  of  Tale  in  1843,  and  principal  of  Bacon 
academy  in  Colchester  for  two  years,  succeeded  Mr.  Tracey  in  1846,  and  re- 
mained till  1847,  when  he  became  tutor  at  Yale  till  1850.  He  then  took  his 
degree  of  M.D.,  and  after  two  years  hospital  practice  in  New  York,  settled  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Stamford. 

JouK  B.  Talcott,  a  pupil  of  the  school  from  1839  to  1842,  and  a  graduate 
of  Yale  in  1846 — was  assistant  here  in  1841,  and  again  in  1846;  when,  his 
health  failing,  he  was  succeeded  by  William  B.  Capron. 

Grammar  School,  and  Classical  Department  o/  the  Public  High  SchooL 

William  B.  Capron,  a  Yale  graduate  of  the  class  of  1846,  became 
principal  in  1847,  of  the  Grammar  school  at  the  time  of  its  union  with  the 
Public  High  school.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Classical  Department  and 
the  Grammar  school  proper — till  1853,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

Samuel  M.  Capbok,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  of  the  dass  of  1853.  He  resigned 
his  position  as  master  of  the  Grammar  echool  in  September  1863 ;  and  after  an 
absence  of  a  year  in  Europe,  became  principal  in  1865,  both  of  the  High  and 
Grammar  school,  in  which  position  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1874.  He 
was  succeeded  as  principal  of  the  High  school  by  Joseph  Hall,  who  had  held 
the  position  of  vice-principal  since  1863,  and  temporarily  by  Henry  B.  B. 
Staples  as  the  Hopkins  classical  teacher. 

Henby  J.  Bliss,  of  the  Yale  class  of  1853,  was  teacher  in  the  Grammar 
school  from  Dec,  1854,  to  March,  1855,  when  he  left  for  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Arthub  N.  Hollister,  a  native  of  Hartford,  a  pupil  of  the  school,  and  grad- 
uate of  Yale  in  1858,  taught  the  Grammar  school  from  1863  to  1869. 

Marshall  R.  Gaines,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1865,  became  a  teacher  of  the 
Grammar  school  in  May,  1869,  and  continued  till  1873.  During  this  period  he 
composed  from  material  gathered  from  the  Records  of  the  Town  and  the  school, 
and  the  recollections  of  pupils  and  masters,  a  valuable  history  of  the  Hartford 
Grammar  school,  too  valuable  and  exhaustive  to  remain  any  longer  in  manu- 
script. 

Bernadotte  Perrin,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1869,  taught  the 
classical  department  of  the  High  school  for  two  years  from  1874. 

Hbkrt  S.  GvLLVTBRf  a  graduate  of  Yale  of  the  class  of  1870,  became 
Hopkin's  Classical  teacher  of  the  High  School  in  1876  and  continued  till  187  . 

*For  an  accouot  of  this  Teachen*  Clati,  see  Connacticut  Cooimon  School  Journal,  for 
November,  1830;  alw  Bafnard*t  Amflriean  Jounwl  of  Edacatioii,  Vol.  XV.  388,  io  the  artiela 
deroted  to  Teaobefa'  Imtitatct. 
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From  the  first  year  of  permanent  settlement,  in  advance  of  any 
legal  requisition,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hartford  have 
maintained  one  or  more  persons  to  teach  their  children  to  read  and 
write ;  and  for  the  entire  period  from  1638  to  1878,  have  maintained 
by  tax,  parental  contribution,  or  the  income  of  special  funds,  '  mas- 
ters able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university,'  *  that  learning  might  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  the 
fathers  in  church  and  commonwealth.'  For  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  funds  and  affairs  of  this  higher  school,— called  sometimes 
Free,  Town,  Latin,  or  Grammar  School,  were  administered  by  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  town,  or  directly  in  town  meeting. 

In  1796,  on  application  of  the  town  and  for  its  convenience, 
,  Trustees  were  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  continue 
the  Grammar  School '  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  higher  branches  of  science,  not  taught  iui^ommon  Schools, 
preparatory  to  an  education  in  the  university,  or  a  life  of  active 
employment.'  For  thirty  years  this  work  was  done  as  well  as  it 
could  be,  by  one  teacher,  always  competent  in  the  knowledge  which 
Yale  College  imparted,  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  same  or  any 
other  college,  but  without  time  or  facilities  for  teaching  any  thing 
else.  In  1828,  the  school  premises,  curriculum,  and  teaching  force 
were  enlarged,  and  for  a  time,  with  great  success.  But  the  wretched 
policy  of  allowing  good  teachers  to  leave  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years,  the  exclusion  of  girls,  and  the  high  rate  of  tuition,  created 
much  dissatisfaction,  and  an  agitation  was  begun  in  1838,  which 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Public  High  School,  in  1848. 

For  thirty  years  (1848  to  1878),  the  town  of  Hartford  by  its 
own  action,  and  in  agreement  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar 
School,  has  continued  to  support  on  a  liberal  plan,  both  as  to  studies 
and  teachers,  a  Public  School  of  a  higher  grade  than  any  one  of 
the  several  Districts  into  which  the  territory,  with  its  population,  is 
divided  for  school  administration ;  and  in  this  way  has  dischai^ed 
every  obligation  which  its  educational  trusts,  including  that  of 
Edward  Hopkins,  imposed.  In  this  school  'hopeful  youths,'  not 
only  of  the  town,  but  of  parts  adjacent  thereto,  have  been  'bred  up 
in  a  grammar  school  for  the  university,  and  in  other  studies  for  the 
public  service  of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the  business  walks  of  life. 
In  this  school  all  the  studies  which  were  ever  at  any  time,  from 
1638  to  1828,  taught  in  the  old  Latin,  Free,  or  Grammar  School 
of  Hartford,  under  one  teacher,  or  when  reorganized  in  1828,  under 
four,  have  been  as  well  taught  under  the  better  advantages  of  more 
teachers,  improved  text-books,  and  varied  means  of  illustrations. 
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REMINISCENOES  OF  TEACSEBS  AND  PTH^ILS.* 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  writes,  in  1870  : — 

Mj*  pupilage  iu  the  Hartford  Grammar  sohool  began  in  the  autumn  of  1812, 
with  some  thirty  schoolmates,  under  the  mastersliip  of  Mr.  Witter,  who  had 
graduated  from  Yale  at  the  preceding  commencement  Tho  school  was 
free— the  onlj  charge  being  one  dollar  each  quarter  paid  to  Andrew  Kingsbury, 
Esq.,  in  the  State  House,  he  being  treasurer  of  the  school  as  well  as  of  the 
State. 

The  school-house  of  those  days  was  a  very  neat  white  edifice  of  one  story, 
and  only  one  room  beside  the  narrow  vestibule.  It  was  well  ventilated  by  an 
open  fireplace  at  the  west  end,  and  warmed  in  the  winter  by  a  stove  in  the 
center  of  the  roooL  Above  the  roo^  at  the  east  end,  rose  a  little  cupola,  sur- 
mounted by  a  vane  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  and  commonly  regarded  as  having  a 
resemblance  to  a  shad.  From  that  cupola  a  bell  sent  out  a  sound  which  would 
soon  be  lost  in  the  .mingling  noises  of  the  city,  as  ii  now  is;  but  in  those  still 
and  quiet  dajrs,  could  be  heard  afar.  It  was  a  beautiful  location,  so  retired,  and 
yet  so  near  the  main  street,  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  through  which  no  wheels 
passed  except  Dr.  Sylvester  Wells*  chaise,  who  lived  in  the  house  which  looked 
down  the  lane.    The  yard  in  front  and  rear  afforded  a  spacious  play  ground. 

It  was  an  exclusively  classical  school  in  those  days — ^and  its  standard  of  at- 
tauiment  was  admission  to  Tale  college,  by  a  succession  of  masters  who  were 
preparing  here  to  become  tutors  there.  One  half  day  in  each  week  was  given 
to  arithmetic,  and  to  any  deficiencies  in  English,  and  every  Saturday  morning 
we  recited  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  Episcopalians  having  the  privi- 
lege of  stopping  short  at  the  Ten  Commandments.  Every  thing  else  was  Latin 
and  Greek. 

The  attendance  was  at  all  times  about  thirty,  and  of  my  schoolmates  now 
living,  I  recall  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Troy,  his  brother  Walter  of  New  York, 
Rev.  Henry  Jones  of  Bridgeport,  Hon.  John  Boyd  of  Winsted,  Henry  W.  Terry. 
C.  C.  Lyman,  WUliam  H.  Tudor. 

It  is  my  theory  that  the  school  from  Mr.  Langdon  to  Prof.  Barrows,  when 
the  promotion  of  the  teacher  to  a  college  tutorship  was  a  matter  of  course, — that 
through  those  years  from  1809  to  1827  the  school  was  much  bettor  than  it  ever 
had  been  before,  and  very  unlike  what,  with  all  its  merits,  it  has  been  since. 

Hon.  John  Bovd  of  West  Winsted  writes  Feb.  1,  1871  :— 
I  entered  the  Grammar  school  in  Sept,  1817,  and  left  it  for  Yale  college  in 
May,  1818.    My  teachers  there  were  Horace  Hooker,  who  soon  became  tutor 
of  Yale  college,  and  Lyman  Coleman,  who  continued  classical  tutor  and  pro- 
fessor elsewhere.    I  recall  the  following  names  on  the  roll  of  the  school : 

Leonard  Bacon,  Judah  Lee  Bliss,  Sam.  W.  Brown,  John  Boyd,  Walter  Colton, 
Samuel  G.  Clapp,  Edward  Goodwin,  John  Trumbull  Hudson,  Anthony  Hemp- 
Bted,  J.  Hopkins  McCracken,  Henrv  Oliver,  Wm.  T.  Peters,  Hugh  Peters,  Geo. 
W.  Perkins,  Timothy  Stillman,  Alfred  Terry,  Selah  B.  Treat,  Henry  Tudor, 
Thomas  T.  Waterman,  Roswell  B.  Ward,  James  Wood,  Edward  Woodbridge, 
Guilford  D.  Young. 

Most  of  these  names  appear  on  Yale's  Triennial  Catalogue  between  1820  and 

*  The  Reminiteeocei,  wbieh  follow,  of  School  Life  in  the  Hartford  Grammar  icbool,  from  181S 
to  1830,  are  prinepaily  ieUen  addrened  by  former  popib  to  Prof.  GaiDet  in  response  to  inqoiriee 
by  bin  in  1870-71. 
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1825.  Dr.  Baoon,  as  a  school  boy,  exhibited  the  traits  of  his  matore  life,  able, 
earnest,  fearless,  sarcastic,  social,  and  warm-hearted^  James  Ward,  the  indolent 
bo}r,  who  could  not  scan  a  line  of  Virgil,  but  beat  every  competitor  in  a  game 
of  chess,  became  the  brave  naval  oiBcer  and  an  honor  to  the  State.  Hagh 
Peters,  a  retiring,  studious  boy,  grew  up  into  a  manly  scholar  and  lawyer,  only 
to  die  early  without  his  &me.  The  brilliant  boy  of  the  school  was  J.  Hopklna 
McCracken,  grandson  of  the  author  of  ^The  Cancer  Quack.*  Greek  seemed  to 
be  his  mother  tongue.  Horace  was  bis  oracle.  Marmion  he  could  repeat  from 
beginning  to  end.  His  father  would  not  send  him  to  college.  He  took  him 
into  his  counting-room  and  made  him  -an  accomplished  merchant  As  a  pro- 
ficient in  modem  languages,  he  was  scarcely  rivaled  in  this  country.  In  hia 
travels  in  Europe,  he  is  said  to  have  astounded  the  learned  men  of  Germany  hy 
his  ready  mastery  oT  every  paiois  of  the  German  and  other  European  languages. 
A  history  of  the  Grammar  school  at  this  period  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
copy  of  his  poem  entitled  the  'Scholiad,'*  which  was  printed  in  a  small  pamphlet 
about  1819.  [We  add  extracts  from  a  copy  of  the  Stand*  in  the  possession  of 
Charles  J.  Hoadley,  Esq.,  State  Librarian.] 

Mt  oMmorf  «il  noalb  the  happy  days 
Of  youthfufl  pleaauret  and  of  boyiah  playt, 
Aod  allthoM  merry  hour*  which  leare  hehiod 
So  tweei,  yet  tad,  impieHioin  on  the  mind. 
Oft  t  raoMmber  Langdon'*  gentle  sway, 
Who  doled  in  lehool  the  appointed  hoon  away. 
No  houiehold  hroils  disturbed  hit  peaceful  life, 
.  Nor  •trife,  nor  trouble — for  he  had  no  wife ; 
He  lived  in  quiet,  till  by  fnte'i  command 
He  left  the  aoepter  to  another  hand. 

Now  from  the  North,  upon  our  tight  appalled 
Boshed  a  itern  tyrant,  Isaac  Panoni  called. 
Rnde'y  he  aeiaed  on  Langdon*i  lacied  chair. 
And  grimly  frowning,  raited  hit  roioe  in  air: 
Ye  clodt,*  he  cried—*  je  dunoet  vile,  give  ear, — 
Hear  our  decree,  and  reverence  what  ye  hear. 
Whereat,  we  dread  the  teacher**  common  doom, 
To  hear  the  whisper  buzzing  round  the  room 
Resolved  to  shun  it,  we  proclaim  our  law. 
Which  he  who  breaks,  shall  direful  vengeance  draw 
On  his  devoted  back.— What  luckless  boy 
With  his  shrill  whisper  dares  our  ears  annoy, 
DraggM  forth,  and  flogged,  in  sorrow  thall  bewail 
His  dire  oflense,  nor  shall  our  vengeanoe  fail. 
Let  each,  submissive,  dread  the  hand  that  flogs, 
"Nor  dare  oflend  the  Prince  of  Pedagoguu^ 
For  such  I  govern,  uneontroIlM  and  free, 
And  sooh  are  blockhead  boys,  compared  to  Ms  ;* 
He  said,  and  sternly  rising,  in  terrorero, 
A  huge  mahogany  ferule  hung  before  him ; 
Pale  with  affright,  each  urchin  trembling  sate, 
.    For  in  this  Demon's  eye  each  read  his  &te. 
Bootless  *twould  be.  and  vain  each  Ule  to  tell, 
How  Hopkins  smarted,  and  how  Woodbridge  fell— 
How  Crocker  sofiered,  and  how  Williams  swore 
And  muttered  vengeance,— ftut  he  did  no  more, 

*  The  Stand  was  a  daodaeiroo  smi -occasional  Serial  edited  by  the  young  witi  of  Hartfl>rd« 
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In  tight  and  gnmm^  we  ipent  two  ledioot  ymct, 

rrill  Witter  oame  to  eue  ni  of  our  femt. 

Now.  though  the  ferule  wat  not  thrown  atide, 

The  loondt  of  war,  and  tobi  of  terror  died ; 

With  winning  wordt,  and  mild  pertuative  art, 

He  tom*d  to  ttudy,  many  a  youthful  heart. 

And  toon  by  kindnen,  canted  hit  flock  to  thrive, 

And  led  thote  boyt,  whom  Partont  could  not  drive. 

Tet,  be  could  be  with  dignity  teveie, 

And  thote  whom  kindnett  would  not,  move  by  ftar ; 

Thit  Ward  can  tettiff ,  Bollet  well  knowt, 

That  wordt  unheeded  were  purtued  by  blowt. 

When  the  good  Witter  fint  attumed  the  ohair, 

A  little  hand  of  carping  foola  there  were,     . 

Who,  with  malicioua  eyet,  in  vain  look'd  round 

For  tomethiog  wrong — but  nothing  wrong  they  foaod. 

But  theie,  whote  members  were  at  flrtt  but  lew, 
Boon  pait'd  away,  and  vanitbed  like  the  dew. 
80  when  intrepid  duille,  first  dared  alone. 
The  variout  dangert  of  yon  heavent  unknown. 
A  tingle  iDontent  ere  he  tailed  away, 
'  The  enviottt  treet  hit  airy  eourte  deUy ; 
But  clearing  thete,  how  toon  he  rote  on  high, 
Admired,  majottic,  gliding  through  tlie  tky. 


Witter  departed,  and  hit  empty  piece 
Waa  filled  by  Hooker,  of  the  out-brown  fiiee. 
Ah !  IttcUett  rognet,  we  yet  were  doomed  to  tee 
There  might  be  mattert,  Hooker,  wone  than  thee. 
Be  wanted  Witter*t  toul-pertuadtng  art. 
But  had  a  well  ttored  head,  and  honett  heart ; 
And  with  regret  hit  pupib  taw  the  day 
In  wbieb  he  left  to  other  handt  the  tway. 

Neit  Colenao  came,  a  pbaotom  of  diamay, 
Ye  tout  of  Hartford,  mourn  that  lueklett  day. 
Still  o*er  the  headt  of  thit  devoted  tchool 
He  thaket  the  hickory,  or  wavet  the  rule. 
How  oft  hit  tcholart  torn  to  dayt  gone  by 
And  the  good  Witter  meeti  their  memory*t  eye. 


Rev.  Jonathan  Bracr,  D.D.,  writes  from  Hartford  Dec.  6,  1870: — 

The  Grammar  school,  during  my  connection  with  it  as  a  pupil,  was  under  tlie 
adminiatration  of  Edward  Beecher,  William  M.  Holland,  and  E.  P.  Barrow& 
It  stood  high  in  public  estimation,  and  it  was  for  a  boy's  credit  to  be  connected 
with  it — ^he  haying  to  pass  a  somewhat  critical  examination  in  order  to  be  num- 
bered among  its  pupils.  I  was  taken  by  my  grandfather,  Judge  Jona- 
than Brace,  to  the  office  of  Judge  Enoch  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  by  whom  I  was  examined  and  approved.  I  distinctly  remember  I 
was  called  on  by  Judge  Perkins  'to  step  out  on  the  floor  and  make  a  speech.* 

The  studies  were  shaped  with  special  reference  to  admission  to  Yale  College 
until  Mr.  Barrow's  second  engagement  Tlie  discipline  of  the  school  became  less 
serere,  with  and  after,  Mr.  Holland's  mastership. 

Among  the  scholars  in  my  day,  were  Rev.  0.  B.  Dagget,  D.D.,  Prof  Anthony 
'Stanley,  Prof  Thomas  Thatcher,  Prof  l^athan  P.  Seymour,  and  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard. 
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Hbnrt  Barnard,  LL.D.,  UDited  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
writes  from  Washington  in  1870 : — 

Uy  recollections  of  the  Hartford  Grammar  school  antedate  my  personal  con- 
nection with  it  as  pupil  in  1825-6,  under  the  mastership  of  William  M.  Holkind, 
one  of  the  best  teachers  I  have  ever  known.  Manj  years  earlier,  when  a 
youngster  in  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  the  Old  South  school,  1  carried  snow- 
balls to  supply  the  exhausted  ammunition  of  the  stout  lads  from  Wethcrsfield 
street,  the  Valley  road,  and  Cooper  lane,  when  they  gathered  in  force  to  meet 
the  Ora-maresj  who  would  fh)m  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  tlie  winter,  when 
the  snow  was  melting  so  as  to  be  easily  shaped  for  such  missiles,  come  down 
and  challenge  a  snowball  encounter.  Fiercely  the  battle  would  rage,  but  the 
retreating  assailants  generaUy  made  a  stand  at  the  old  meeting-house,  from  tho 
west  of  which,  probably  from  the  old  hay  scales,  or  the  ladder  liouse,  there 
would  sally  out  a  reinforcement  strong  enough  to  make  the  bungsters  change 
front,  or  at  least  retreat  slowly  to  their  own  grounds.  There  was  in  those  days 
a  perpetual  feud  between  those  who  lived  north  and  those  who  lived  south  of 
the  Little  Bridge — ^and  the  Grammar  school  was  not  a  popular  institution  with 
us  south-siders,  although  the  school  itself  had  been,  excepf  for  a  short  period, 
located  on  our  side.  A  majority  of  its  pupils  were  from  up-town  families, 
and  thought  themselves  to  be  a  privileged  set — *  the  curled  darlings  of  the  nation.' 

When  a  choice  was  given  me  to  go  out  of  town  or  to  the  Grammar  school  I 
selected  Munson  academy,  and  my  first  paroxysm  of  home-sickness  was  experi- 
enced when  1  was  left,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  alone  in  the  boarding-house  kept 
by  Deacon  Raymond  in  that  beautiful  village  of  Munson,  Mass.  But  it  was 
fortunate,  in  my  case,  to  have  got  away  from  the  miserable  routine  and  cniel 
discipline  of  the  old  South  District  school,  and  to  have  had  one  year  of  thorough 
teaching  in  ray  English  studies,  and  of  kind,  encouraging  advice,  as  to  how  to 
study,  and  use  books,  from  that  accomplished  teacher,  Samuel  B.  Woolworth, 
afterward  the  successful  principal  of  the  Courtlandt  academy,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a 
quarter  Of  a  century  Secretary  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York. 
Not  less  profitable  to  me  was  my  classical  instruction  from  the  principal, 
the  Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  one  of  the  veteran  academy  preceptors  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  gave  to  Munson  academy  a  reputation  which  the  Rev.  Charles  Ham- 
mond has  since  perpetuated  and  increased.  With  six  months  tuition  in  Greek 
from  Dr.  Flint,  after  his  retirement  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Old  South,  I  entered 
the  Grammar  school,  well  prepared  to  profit  by  its  exclusive  classical  training 
in  doors,  as  for  its  vigorous  games  of  football  out  of  doors  by  my  long  practice 
in  all  sorts  of  foot  exercises  and  ball-playing  on  the  South  Green.  Tliat  green 
was  the  uncovered  school-room  of  the  South  District,  and  was  the  redeeming 
feature  of  the  school. 

I  remember  well  the  day  I  called  on  Andrew  Kingsbury,  in  the  State  House, 
to  pay  one  dollar  for  my  first  quarter's  ticket  in  the  Grammar  school,  and  my 
first  introduction  to  Mr.  Holland  at  tho  door  of  the  little  wood  structure  on  the 
south  side  of  Welles's  alley — the  rus  in  urbe,  with  its  fine  trees,  and  its  spacious 
play-ground  to  the  south.  Mr.  Holland  brought  to  the  school  not  only  rare  at- 
tainments as  a  scholar,  but  mature  age  and  some  experience  as  a  teacher  before 
or  while  a  member  of  college.  He  had  what  so  many  of  the  former  teachers 
of  the  Grammar  school  lacked  (with  all  their  knowledge  of  Latin  and  GreekX 
good  common  sense,  a  knowledge  of  methods,  and  a  faculty  of  interesting  young 
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peraonB  in  their  studies.  The  trustees  made  in  liis  case  the  same  mistake,  as,  I 
think,  they  had  before  and  since  made— ^let  the  institution  become  a  school  of 
practice  for  Yale  college  tutors,  or  the  place  where  future  professors  could 
spend  their  'pedagogic. year,*  as  the  Grermans  call  this  opportunity  for  young 
candidates  for  the  secondary  schools,  to  test  and  develop  their  skill  in  methods 
and  disciplin&  Mr.  Witter  was  an  exception,  and  his  Ave  years  mastership  was 
an  era  in  the  school ;  and  so  was  Mr.  Barrowa  When  a  first-class  teacher  like 
Mr.  Holland  was  got,  he  should  have  been  retained  by  a  higher  salary  than 
Yale,  or  any  other  college,  or  Grammar  school  couki  afford  to  pay ;  and  so 
this  school  liad  been  made  a  training  phice  for  professors  and  not  for  tutors. 

I  never  enjoyed  sdiool  life  more— both  its  work  and  its  play, — ^never  felt  so 
keenly  the  thirst,  and  its  gratification,  'delirious  yet  divine,  to  know* — never 
had  better  times,  generally,  in  making  such  recitations  as  seemed  to  satisfy  both 
myself  and  my  teacher, — never  gave  myself  up  in  the  interval  of  hard  study, 
both  in  the  day  and  the  evening.unreservedly  to  games  athletic  and  otherwise — 

Delightful  timet  of  whim  mnd  and  tool, 
When  miDgiinf  work  and  play  tofether, 

We  leaned  the  book  on  pleatui«*8  bowl. 
And  turned  the  leaf  with  fofif*  feather. 
All  this  could  not  have  happened  unless  both  teacher  and  schoolmates  were 
of  the  right  kind.  Mr.  Holland  was  the  sort  of  teacher  I  needed.  He  was 
thoroughly  prepared  to  solve  promptly  all  questions  of  my  starting;  he  knew 
the  books,  and  just  the  chapters  and  passages  which  I  could  read  with  advantage 
in  connection  with  my  lesson,  before  I  came  to  the  recitation — and  my  recita- 
tions in  Greek  were  by  myself  out  of  school  hours;  and  instead  of  puzzling  my 
brain  over  the  meaning  of  partides,  and  the  mystery  of  declensions  and  moods, 
he  encouraged  me  to  read  and  acquire  a  vocabulary  by  reading,  and  explained 
felicitous  passages  by  paraUel  passages  in  English  literature  I  read  the  whole 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  one  or  two  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  several  books 
of  Heroditus  and  Thucydides.  The  result  was  bad  in  one  respect,  my  prepara- 
tion (or  my  Greek  recitations  in  college  cost  me  little  effort,  in  consequence  of 
which,  I  made  little  progress  in  that  study,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  left  me  time 
to  read,  which  I  improved  to  my  great  delight,  in  the  perusal  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish authors.  My  practice  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  composition  under  Mr. 
Holland,  enabled  me  to  win  the  Berkeley  prize  in  my  sophomore  year. 

The  instruction  obtained  there  in  my  time  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  as 
tho  Public  High  school  of  Hartford,  the  part  which  it  occupied  In  the  system 
of  public  instruction — ^its  scope  and  curriculum,  was  very  deficient.  Girls  were 
excluded,  and  there  were  no  English  studies  beyond  elementary  arithmetic.  The 
attempt  to  supply  these  deficiencies  in  1828-9  was  in  the  right  direction,  but 
no  provision  was  made  for  girls,  and  the  tuition  was  so  high  as  practically  to 
exclude  pupils  from  fomilies  in  moderate  circumstances.  Hartford  never  had 
in  one  school  abler  men  than  when  Barrows,  Carter,  and  Barnard  were  in  the 
Grammar  school.  If  these  men  had  been  kept  in  their  several  departments,  we 
should  have  had  a  Public  High  school  at  an  earlier  day,  for  public  opinion  would 
have  either  returned  the  Grammar  school  to  its  old  position,  both  as  to  manage- 
ment and  mode  of  support;  or,  as  the  new  ideas  began  to  prevail  a  few  years 
later,  they  would  have  ac^usted  the  organization  so  as  to  have  extended  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  school  to  all  classes,  and  brought  it  into  sympathetic  and  sys- 
tematic connection  with  the  other  public  schools  of  the  town. 
14 
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President  Barnard  of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  writes  in  1878.: — 

The  year  of  my  appointment  was  signalized  by  the  opening  of  the  school  in 
a  new  school-house.  This  house  was  provided  with  four  school-rooms,  two 
upon  the  first  and  two  upon  the  second  floor.  Mr.  Barrows,  the  principal,  oc- 
cupied one  of  the  upper  rooms.  This  was  also  used  as  a  chapel.  My  own 
room  was  immediately  under  that  of  Mr.  Barrows.  On  the  floor  with  Mr,  Bar- 
rows was  Mr.  Carter.  On  the  same  floor  with  myself  was  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr. 
Carter  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  instruction  in  the  classics.  My  duty  was 
to  teach  the  mathematics,  while  Mr.  Barrows  took  mainly  English  studies  not 
mathematical.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  Mr.  Carter  and  myself  exchanged 
duties  and  apartments  for  a  time ;  but  this  was  for  our  own  benefit  or  gratifica- 
tion and  the  change  did  not  last  long. 

The  pupils,  when  at  study,  were  seated  in  the  three  rooms  occupied  by  Mr. 
Barrows,  Mr.  Carter,  and  myself.  As  all  the  desks  in  Mr.  Skinner's  room  were 
required  for  the  writing  classes,  there  were  no  study  seats  there,  or  if  any,  very 
few.  At  morning  and  evening  all  the  pupils  assembled  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Barrows  for  religious  services. 

Looking  back  now,  after  a  somewhat  protracted  life  spent  in  the  business  of 
education,  I  am  impressed  much  more  than  it  was  possible  I  should  be  at  the 
time  with  the  excellence  and  thoroughness  of  that  school.  Education  was  the 
vocation  to  which  Mr.  Barrows  was  bom.  He  had  a  most  happy  fiicility  in  mak- 
ing himself  understood,  and  his  wliole  heart  was  in  his  work.  My  classmate, 
Carter,  was  a  man  of  rare  ability  and  admirable  scholarship.  He,  too,  was 
most  profoundly  conscientious  and  earnestly  devoted  to  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken. For  myself  it  was  impossible  that  I  should  not  imbibe  something  of  the 
spirit  of  such  colleagues.  I  remember  that  I  never  gave,  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  my  life,  two  years  of  more  unremitting  and  &ithful  labor,  to  any 
object,  than  I  gave  to  that  school.  And  the  history  of  those  years  is  now 
among  the  most  delightful  of  my  reminiscences. 

To  your  request  [just  received,  March  1878],  for  additional  reminiscences  of 
the  Hartford  Grammar  School — ^its  studies,  methods,  and  pupils"  during  my 
connection  with  it,  I  could  write  by  the  hour,  but  however  much  inclined,  my 
engagements  compel  me  to  be  brief. 

The  school  at  all  periods  of  its  histoiy,  must  have  had  good  material  for  the 
mastiers  to  work  up,  judging  from  the  number  of  g^duates  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  life.  I  am  sure  we  had.  In  one  class  of  twelve  or  fifteen  boys, 
who  used  to  take  tlieir  seats  before  me,  there  was  a  wonderful  amount  of 
mental  activity.  The  boys  were  well  matched,  and  they  pulled  admirably 
together.  It  was  often  a  nedc  and  neck  strifa  They  were  good  boys  too ;  in 
fact,  in  that  respect,  the  whole  school  was  remarkable.  During  all  my  term  of 
service,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  of  really  malicious  misconduct,  nor 
a  single  manifestation  on  the  part  of  any  lad,  of  a  persistently  sullen,  morose  or 
defiant  disposition.  But  in  saying  that  they  were  good  boys,  I  do  not  in  the 
least  mean  that  they  were  goody  ;  tbey  were  good-natured,  truthful,  fitmk,  and 
honorable;  but  overrunning  at  the  same  time  with  animal  spirits,  and  always 
ready  for  "  fbn  "  of  any  kind,  whidi  if  it  oocasioAally  lapsed  into  mischief  and 
roughness,  was  always  barmlesa 
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Mj  fionrs  with  mj  daaiee  were  houn  of  great  eDJojment  What  is  called 
the  work  of  the  school-room  neyer  aeemed  work  to  me.  The  diversity  in  point 
of  age  and  degree  of  derelopment  among  our  pupils,  was  sufficient  to  surround 
each  class  with  a  distinct  and  separate  interest  I  loved  to  study  the  varying 
mental  and  moral  phases  which  these  dasses  presented,  and  I  formed  personal 
attachments  for  the  individuals  oomposiag  them,  which  are  not  even  yet  extinct 
There  were  not  a  few  charming  little  rogues  among  them,  whom  I  still  seem  to 
see  as  charming  little  rogues;  so  Xbat^  when  I  meet  them,  as  I  occasionally  do 
now,  in  the  character  of  learned  and  thoughtful  professors,  digaifled  presidents, 
and  reverend  amA  reverenced  divines,  I  recognize  them  with  difficulty.  I  re- 
member, for  ittstanee,  when  in  1852,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
being  on  a  commencement  visit  to  my  old  friend  and  instructor,  Prof  Olmsted, 
at  New  HaFen,  I  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  honored  head  of  Beloit  College,* 
Wisconsin,  I  was  sarprised  to  discover  in  that  already  eminent  educator,  my 
little  rogue,  Lucius  Ghapin,  in  whose  youag  eyes  mischief  was  always  dancing, 
bet  who  used  to  thrust  his  slate  pencil  through  the  meshes  of  Colbum's  most 
intricate  arithmetical  puzzles,  as  if  they  had  been  but  cobwebs;  or  hurl  defiance 
in  the  reading  class  at  the  tyrant  Gesler,  in  Schiller  s  William  Tell,  till  the  room 
mng  again. 

Another  instance  occurs  to  me.  Soon  after  1  had  returned  to  make  New 
York  my  residence,  after  a  long  period  spent  in  the  southwestern  states,  I 
remember  having  had  a  seat  assigned  me  at  a  dinner  party,  next  to  the  hand- 
some, eloquent,  popular,  and  I  must  not  neglect  to  add  most  sincerely  pious, 
rector  of  St  Thomas*  church,  in  this  city;  and  having  been  once  more  surprised 
to  find  in  this  cultivated  gentleman  and  accomplished  pulpit  orator,  another  of 
my  little  rogues,  William  Morgan,  a  perfect  little  athlete,  mental  and  physical, 
of  the  Grammar  School,  but  with  a  whole  body  as  full  of  mercury  as  his  head 
was  of  brains. 

Another  of  the  young  dogs  of  that  day  1  have  encountered,  m  the  dignified 
and  scholarly  senior  professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  at  Yale.  Prof  Thacher 
had  oomncienced  his  school  career  a  year  or  two  before  my  term  of  service 
began;  and  he  therefore  belonged  to  that  class  of  senior  schoolboys,  who 
sometimes  feel  it  to  be  due  to  their  maturity  of  years,  to  put  away  childish 
things.  At  any  rate,  he  was  far  lees  volatile  than  many  of  his  companions — 
than  his  own  younger  brother,  for  instance,  a  handsome,  rosy-cheeked,  bright- 
eyed,  sw»et-tempered  boy,  at  once  diligent  and  mirthful,  who^  when  last  heard 
o(  was  president  of  a  university  in  the  west — ^and  even  at  that  early  age  (for 
he  could  hardly  have  been  fourteen),  he  already  manifested  those  sterling  traits 
of  character,  for  which  his  manhood  has  been  distinguished. 

Thomas  Thacher's  desk  was  in  ray  room,  fiir  down  at  the  most  distant 
extreme ;  and  there,  when  not  in  class,  he  used  to  pursue  his  studies  in  such 
quiet,  that  I  would  be  often  unconscious  of  his  presence;  while  as  for  Morgan 
and  Chapin  and  George  Tliacher — well,  after  this  length  of  time,  I  will  not 
begin  to  tell  tales  out  of  school.  After  what  I  have  said,  to  call  Thomas  a 
young  dog,  may  seem  to  be  a  misnomer.  1  think  not  He  plainly  had  it  in 
him,  but  he  kept  it  down.  He  seemed  to  be  saying,  "  I  like  it,  but  it  won't  do 
for  a  boy  of  my  size— I  am  a  young  dog  no  doubt^  but  a  young  dog  who  has 
had  his  day." 
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Near  to  the  seat  of  Thomas  Tbacher,  in  the  distance,  sat  Nathan  P.  Seymour. 
He  was  another  of  the  older  boys,  who  possessed  the  power  of  ruling  liis  spirit. 
Like  Thacher,  he  was  demure  and  diligent  In  class  he  was  always  to  be- 
relied  on.  His  intellect  was  dear,  his  perseverance  untiring.  No  diiBcultj 
ever  baffled  him ;  his  energies  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  he  never  ceased  effort 
till  he  felt  himself  the  master.  To  the  teacher,  Seymour  was  a  roost  delightful 
pupil.  He  always  came  up  with  a  pleasant  smile,  he  gave  his  answers  in  a 
gentle,  half-subdued,  but  perfectly  assured  voice,  he  never  hesitated,  stammered, 
or  became  confused,  and  he  never  pleaded  want  of  time  for  preparation,  or 
complained  that  the  lesson  was  too  long.  It  was  easy  to  predict  for  Seymour 
an  honorable  future.  Afler  four  years  at  New  Haven,  he  returned  to  the 
Grammar  School  as  a  teacher  himself  was  tlien  recalled  to  his  abna  mater  to 
serve  as  tutor,  and  has  since,  down  to  the  present  time,  held  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  college  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

If  I  were  to  pursue  these  personal  reminiscences,  as  I  am  tempted  to  do,  my 
space  and  your  patience  would  faiL  Of  some  individuals,  of  whom  my  recol- 
lections are  most  delightful,  the  names  come  spontaneously  up  to  my  mind,  as  I' 
recall  the  picture  of  the  school-room  in  which  they  sat,  or  of  the  class  forms 
which  they  used  daily  to  occupy  before  my  magisterial  desk.  There  were 
besides  those  already  named,  Thomas  S.  Brownell,  Charles,  and  Ezekiel  Bock, 
John  C.  Comstock— all  fbur  cut  off"  in  their  prime ;  Erastus  Collins,  the  success- 
ful merchant,  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father,  whose  name  I  saw  lately, 
associated  with  the  establishment  of  your  Public  High  School,  in  184t ;  Charles 
Copeland,  the  eminent  engineer;  Thomas  Day,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Con- 
necticut Courant ;  Daniel  S.  Dewey,  George  W.  Edwards,  Henry  W.  Ellsworth, 
our  cbargS  to  Sweden ;  the  brothers  Richard  S.  and  William  D.  Ely,  always 
gentlemanly  and  diligent;  Charles  E.  Linsley,  Thomas  R.  Lynch,  Hugh  L.  Morri- 
son, Henry  Perkins,  John  P.  Putman,  the  learned  judge;  Gurdon  W.  Russell, 
whose  name  I  have  seen  lately  associated  with  some  generous  gift  to  the 
Conuecticut  Retreat;  G.  G.  Spencer,  Theodore  Stanley,  Edmund Teny,  George  I. 
Wood,  and  many  others,  of  most  of  whom  I  could  find  something  special  to  say. 

The  incidental  mention  of  the  Retreat,  calls  vividly  to  mind  the  presence 
and  conversation  of  that  gifted  man,  Dr.  Eli  Todd,  its  founder  and  superintend- 
ent, and  of  others  associated  with  him  in  that  and  other  public  institutions  in 
Hartford,  at  that  time.— Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallandet,  Bishop  Brownell,  Dr. 
Hawes,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Wheaton,  Prof!  (now  Bishop)  Potter,  Mr.  Turner,  David 
Watkinson,  Thomas  Day,  Sr.,  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Thomas  S.  Williams,  George 
D.  Prentice,  John  G.  Whittier,  Gideon  Wells,  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  Dr.  Sumner, 
Dr.  Cogswell  and  his  daughter  Alice,  Miss  Catharine  Beecher  and  her  sister 
Harriet,  and  many  others,  who  together  made  up  a  society,  which  in  peculiar 
social  qualities,  I  have  rarely  seen  excelled  any  where  since.  But  I  must  huny 
on  with  my  reminiscences  of  the  Grammar  School. 

When  I  began  this  reply  to  your  note,  I  designed  to  write  briefly  about  some 
of  our  methods  of  instruction.  I  will  mention  only  one  or  two.  Mr.  Barrows, 
before  he  was  reinforced  by  Mr.  Carter  and  myself,  had  been  accustomed  to 
instruct  a  class  of  his  advanced  schohirs  in  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
terrestrial  and  celestial  globes.  I  well  remember  the  seriousness,  amounting 
almost  to  solemnity,  of  his  manner,  when  he  committed  "  the  globe  class  ^  Into 
my  hands.    This  class  was  composed  of  the  constellation  of  bright  boys,  of 
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whom  I  have  spoken  above.  An  hour  each  day  was  giyen  to  the  subject  We 
had  a  text-book,  and  a  yery  handsome  pair  of  globes;  and  every  boy  was 
obliged  to  resolve  upon  the  globe  themselves,  oveij  practical  problem  in  the 
book.  But  the  text  served  only  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  real  exercise, 
which  was  something  half  way  between  a  lecture  and  a  conference,  on  the 
elements  of  Astronomy.  The  globes  served  as  instruments  to  .verify  how  fast 
and  how  tar  astronomical  notions  had  been  clearly  seized;  and  when  a  boy 
had  reached  such  a  degree  of  proficiency,  that  he  would  ascertain  at  a  word,  by 
the  aid  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  what  is  the  duration  of  daylight,  or  of  twilight, 
on  any  day' of  the  year  in  any  latitude,  or  what  is  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
sun  on  any  day  at  any  given  place,  or  whal  is  the  time  in  any  longitude  when 
the  time  at  another  is  given ;  or  with  the  celestial  globe,  what  is  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens  at  any  place,  and  at  any  given  hour  on  any  night,  or  at  what  time 
any  celestial  object  will  rise  or  set,  or  culminate,  for  any  date  and  any  locality, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  clearness  of  his  conceptions  of  the  relation  of 
the  earth  to  the  heavens,  or  of  his  readiness  to  seize  intelligently  all  the  im- 
portant truths  of  descriptive  astronomy.  I  am  entirely  confident  that  those  of 
our  boys  who  went  from  the  school  to  college,  felt  sensibly  the  benefit  of  this 
early  drill,  even  when  pursuing  the  advanced  studies  of  their  senior  year. 

In  arithmetic  we  taught  altogether  by  means  of  examples  or  problems,  grad- 
ually progressive,  without  any  rules  whatever,  the  pupil  finding  his  way  to  the 
solution  by  his  own  ingenuity.  The  recitation  consisted  in  his  explaining  how- 
he  had  found  his  way.  The  foundation  for  this  written  arithmetic  was  laid  by 
means  of  a  thorough  drill  in  the  methods  of  Golbum's  Mental  Arithmetic ; 
which,  by  the  familiarity  it  gives  the  learner  with  the  processes  of  analysis,  and 
the  principles  of  fractions,  prepares  him  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  any  purely 
arithmetical  problem  with  very  little  difficulty.  After  the  boys  had  thoroughly 
understood  arithmetic,  we  taught  them  to  enunciate  in  exact  and  concise  lan- 
guage, the  principles  they  had  discovered.  They  knew  then  what  these 
enunciations  meant.  The  books  we  used  were  Colbum's  Elementary  AriOimetic 
and  his  SejueL  Their  merit  consisted  in  the  felicitous  arrangement  of  well 
chosen  examples  of  gradually  increasing  complexity,  leaving  the  learner  to  feel 
his  way  along  unaided,  without  tempting  him  into  dependence  by  offering  the 
slenderest  sort  of  reed  to  lean  on,  in  the  way  of  direction  or  suggestion.  I 
believe  that  no  better  lessons  in  arithmetic  than  these  were  ever  constructed.  I 
believe  that  no  more  nearly  in&Uible  system,  for  quickly  transforiAing  school 
boys  of  average  intielligence  into  expert  arithmeticians,  was  ever  invented  If 
it  is  true,  as  I  incline  to  think  it  is,  that  these  books  are  no  longer  found  in  our 
schools,  I  am  very  confident  that  nothing  better  has  taken  their  place. 

Another  of  the  methods  which  I  remember,  was  that  employed  by  us  in 
teaching  the  art  of  reading  aloud.  We  had  the  exercise  of  declamation,  as  all 
such  schools  and  all  colleges  have,  according  to  which  eael|  pupil  in  his  turn  is 
required  to  pronounce,  once  in  many  weeks,  before  all  his  schoolmates,  a  brief 
speech  previously  committed  to  memory.  As  an  elocutionary  exercise,  this  is 
of  little  value.  It  is  chiefiy  useful  in  accustoming  timid  boys  to  stand  up  with 
confidence  before  a  listening  assembly.  But  with  our  older  boys  we  employed 
a  method  much  more  effectual,  and  at  that  time  not  common.  One  hour,  on 
each  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  was  given  to  systematic  elocutionary  drill. 
Jhe  system  began  with  vocal  gymnastics,  designed  to  develop  and  perfect  all 
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the  qualities  of  the  voice,  as  to  force,  yolame,  depth,  qaantlty,  flexlbiUtj,.  ex* 
pression,,ftc.,  &c.,  according  to  the  principles  of  Rush's  philosoplijr.  These  were 
followed  by  exercises  in  reading,  consisting  at  first  of  single  sentences  designed 
to  test  these  several  qualities,  and  also  to  cultivate  distinctness  of  articulation, 
by  presenting  tlie  combinations  of  consonants  most  difficult  of  utterance.  And 
to  these  succeeded  extended  extracts  in  prose  and  poetry,  offering  the  largest 
opportunity  for  emotional  expression  and  elocutionary  effect.  There  were 
timesy  when  some  of  my  bright  boys  acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner,  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  tho  stage.  Not  a  few  of  our  pupils  roust  have 
treasured  up  in  their  memories*  from  those  lessons,  many  splendid  selections, 
teeming  with  lofty  or  g^owmg  thoughts,,  which,  have  often  come  back  to  them 
pleasantly  in  their  later  years. 

Mr.  Barrows  had  a  method  of  interesting  the  whole  school  in  a  spelling  exer- 
cise, of  which  I  have  been  oflen  reminded  in  these  days  of  spelling  matches. 
Ours  was  not  an  elementary  school,  but  boys  would  get  in,  who  had  not 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  English  orthography.  Once  a  week,  all  the  boys  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  or  more,  formed  a  complete  ring  round  the  two 
roomsy  which,  occi^ied  the  upper  floor,  and  though  separated  by  a  hall,  could 
be  connected  by  doors  at  the  front  and  rear.  Then  the  teachers  reinforced  by 
the  more  proficient  pupils,  commenoed  in  succession  from  a  common  point,  pas- 
sing at  intervals  of  eiglit  or  ten  along  tRe  ring,  and  propounding  difficult  words 
of  common  occurrence,  with  great  rapidity.  If  a  boy  missed,  the  next  took  up 
the  word  until  one  was  found  successful,  who  thereupon  passed  above  hie  de- 
feated companiona  For  an  entire  hour  there  would  be  a  perfect  rattle  of 
wordS).  uttered  with  earnest  emphasis,  and  ringing  out  from  so-  many  points 
along  the  line,,  that  a  stranger  entering  would  have  imagined  Bedlam  let  loose. 
But  the  instant  the  bell  struck^  all  this  din  was  at  once  silenced,  and  the  boys, 
flushed  and  panting,  went  quietly  to  then:  seats  in  the  head-master's  room. 
This  exercise  may  seem  to  have  been  only  a  great  frolic — but  the  emulation 
provoked  was  hvely  in  the  extreme.  The  exhilaration  of  success,  and  the  mor- 
tification of  defeat  were  powerful  stimulants  to  previous  preparation,  and  the 
result  was  great  and  uumediate  improvement  in  spelling. 

Other  reminiscences  crowd  upon  me,  but  I  must  forbear.  One  more,  at  least, 
I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  give  you  before  I  began.  There  was  a  challenge  once 
extended  to  my  friend  Carter  and  myself)  to  compare  the  results  of  our  teaching 
of  Latin  in  the  Grammar  School,  with  those  obtained  by  a  different  method  in 
a  school  of  young  ladies,  in  the  city.  We  accepted  the  challenge,  the  compari- 
son was  made,  and  the  finding — ^but  I  believe  I  said  I  had  not  room  to  go  Into 
that  story  here. 

The  Hartford  Gimmmar  School  has  passed  away,  absorbed  into  an  institution 
of  Urger  scope,  with  more  spacious  halls  and  more  liberal  appointments  gener- 
ally. The  new  school  may  present  to  the  castul  visitor  a  more  imposing 
spectade  than  the  old  one;  but  in  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  good,  sound, 
thorough  work  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  it  can  never  surpass  the 
more  modest  institution  which  it  has  superseded,  and  around  which  the  affec- 
tionate memories  of  all  who  were  at  any  time  privileged  to  belong  to  it,  will 
ever  continue  to  ding.  Truly  your  friend, 

F.  A.P,  B. 
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Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.D.,  President  of  Beloit  College,  Janeaville,  Wia- 
coDffin,  writes  as  follows  in  1870: — 

To  take  a  fair  start,  I  must  go  back  a  step  or  twa  My  school  education  be- 
gan with  the  Misses  Patten,  in  their  house  on  Church  street,  where  all  orthodox 
children  living  in  Hartford,  north  of  Asylum  street,  went,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There,  for  boys  and  girls  alike,  sewing  and  knitting,  reading,  spelling,  and  learn- 
ing the  Westminster  catechism  made  up  the  regular  routine.  The  reading  and 
spelling  were  well  cared  lor,  while  the  accomplishments  were  not  slighted.  My 
next  step  took  me  to  the  old  stone  school-house,  where  was  kept  the  best  ap- 
pointed district  school  then  in  the  city.  Here,  under  Mr.  Talcott  and  Miss 
Rockwell,  I  was  thoroughly  drilled  in  Scott^s  Lessons  for  Beading,  Pickett^s 
Expositor  for  Grammar,  Daboll's  Arithmetic,  and  Woodbridge^s  Geography  then 
the  novelty  among  school  booka  My  teachers  did  good  honest  work  for  me  in 
these  few  things,  and  I  became  quite  an  adept,  especially  in  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  parsing  and  cipiiering^  though  what  it  all  meant  was  but  dimly  appre- 
hended. 

When  about  ten  years  of  age  (1826)  I  passed  on  to  the  Grammar  school.  I 
hope  you  can  get  for  your  history  a  picture  of  the  little  white  wood  school- 
house  of  one  story,  as  it  was.  If  I  had  any  knack  with  the  pencil,  I  could 
sketch  it  from  memory.  At  the  time  I  joiDedrthe  school,  it  had  just  been  moved 
back  in  the  lot  to  make  place  for  the  larger  brick  building  which  came  into  use 
a  year  or  so  later;  but  the  narrow  vestibule,  the  simple  School-room,  with  its 
well-hacked  desks,  and  the  little  belfry  have  assodations  that  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  statelier  edifica 

Hr.  Barrows,  to  my  mind,  the  beau-ideal  of  a  good  teacher,  then  had  sole 
charge  of  the  school  He  gave  me  a  kindly  welcome,  and  at  the  very  outset 
inspired  me  with  new  ideas  and  new  impulses  concerning  the  method  and  the 
aims  of  study.  In  the  warm  summer  days,  he  used  to  take  the  class  of  us  three 
or  fimr  little  fellows  out  into  the  vestibule  and  seat  us  on  a  high  desk  for  recita- 
tion. And  as  he  drilled  us  on  Colbum's  first  Lessons,  and  the  simple  sentences 
of  the  lAtin  lessons,  I  was  lifted  into  a  world  of  new  ideas  respecting  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  arithmetic  and  g^mmar.  Then  with  what  profound  reverence 
we  young  chaps  looked  upon  the  senior  scholars,  Barnard  (Henry),  Brace,  and 
tiieir  compeers,  especially  as  we  saw  their  grand  achievements  with  the  foot- 
ball. Those  games  of  football  t — ^regular  pitched  battles,  led  by  the  heroes,  and 
enlisting,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  all  the  members  of  the  school — ^liow  fierce 
the  conflict,  and  how  it  swayed  from  side  to  side  over  the  whole  range  of  the 
long  play  ground  then  uncurtailed  by  the  openmg  of  College  street.  It  seems 
to  me  that  boys  nowadays,  with  all  their  varied  and  improved  instruments  and 
games,  go  into  their  sports  with  no  such  hearty,  all  absorbing  zest  as  we  felt 
then.* 

*  la  a  poUie  meetii^  in  Madiaon,  Witeonsin,  aAer  the  Inau|;ural  Addreas  by  Dr.  Barnard  as 
Cfaaneallor  of  th«  Stata  Univartity  in  1850,  Dr.  Chapin  remarked:  'Thirty-three  year*  ago,  or 
thereaboot,  when  I  first  entered  the  old  Grammar  Mhool  of  Hartford,  I  was  lo«t  in  admiration  at 
the  fleelneaa  of  foot  and  dextrous  hita,  by  whieh  Henry  Barnard,  then  juaC  leaving  the  sehool  for 
Tele  coQcfe,  dfove  the  big  black  ball  before  btm,  or  aent  it  flying  over  the  heada  of  hia  antagoniats 
to  the  extreme  limita  of  the  field,  and  to-day  my  admiration  ia  juat  aa  profound  for  the  vigoroua 
and  ftiieitoiw  use  of  hta  higher  faeultiea  in  diaeoaaing  the  problema  of  popular  and  higher  edaca- 
Hon  in  the  same  aystem  of  pnblie  inatraetion.  There  most  be  close  eoonection  between,  «rly, 
fifaysiMl,  and  intelleetnal  traintog.' 
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The  enlarged  operations,  begun  with  the  occupation  of  the  new  building  in 
1828,  marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  scbooL  We  had  a  noble  and  well- 
balanced  quartette  of  instructors.  Barrows,  the  principal,  occupied  the  weet 
room  of  the  upper  story,  and  took  charge  of  the  higher  classes  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  with  some  miscelhineous  and  general  studies.  Carter,  in  the  room  op- 
posite, assisted  in  the  classical  department,  taking  mainly  the  classes  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  course.  Barnard  (F.  A.  P.),  in  the  west  room  of  the  tower 
floor,  gave  instruction  chiefly  in  mathematkss.  And  in  the  room  over  against 
him,  Skinner  taught  writing  and  book-keeping  and  some  elementary  arithmetic 
Mr.  Barrows,  as  the  head  roaster,  by  his  gentle  and  firm  rule,  kept  the  whole 
establishment  in  good  working  order,  and  by  Iiis  winning,  quickening  contact 
with  individual  minds,  left  on  each  a  distinct,  positive  impression.  '^11  do  I 
remember  his  tender  and  earnest  conversation  with  roe  on  personal  religion  one 
evening,  when  I  called  on  special  invitation,  at  his  room.  He  put  so  much  con- 
fidence in  my  honesty  as  occavsionally  to  make  me  the  bearer  of  a  billet-doux  to 
his  lady-love  as  I  passed  her  residence  on  my  way  home  from  school 

Mr.  Carter  gained  in  a  high  degree  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  pupils.  I 
can  see  him  now,  as  he  walked  his  platform,  carrying  his  head  leaning  always 
a  little  to  one  side,  and  helping  us  wiih  luithful  drill,  to  master  the  intricadea 
of  the  Greek  verb.  From  his  own  devoted  missionary  spirit,  there  was  thrown 
around  us  a  genial  Christian  influence  not  easily  resisted,  or  lost  In  later  years 
it  has  been  my  privilege  occasionally,  to  meet  him  here  on  the  field  of  his  mis- 
sionary service,  and  I  always  /elt  the  force  of  those  early  associations  drawing 
me  to  him  with  a  peculiar  interest  Within  a  few  months,  he  has  been  called 
from  a  life  of  eminent  usefulness  to  his  rest  and  reward;  but  his  works  do  fol- 
low him,  and  certainly  I  shall  cherish  his  memory  as  long  as  I  live. 

Mr.  Barnard,  more  tlian  either  of  the  others,  impressed  the  boys  with  a  sense 
of  his  superior  genius.  Like  almost  all  men  of  real  genius,  he  was  somewhat 
variable  and  moody,  but  at  times  brilliant.  Well  do  I  remember  how  some- 
times in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  he  would  sit  for  a  half  hour  together  with  his 
head  bowed  on  his  desk,  observing  nothing  that  passed,  the  boys  meantime 
being  restrained  from  disorder  only  by  a  kind  of  unconscious  sympathy  with  the 
teacher  s  mood.  Then  again  he  would  rally  and  throw  into  the  elocutionary  ex- 
ercises of  Porter's  analysis  a  glow  of  life  which  tlirilled  and  quickened  all  the 
favored  class  assigned  to  him,  especially  where,  for  variety  of  illustration,  he 
gave  a  reading  of  his  own  from  Shakspeare.  Some  passages  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  always  bring  him  before  me.  Under  his  instructions,  too,  somewhat 
outside  of  his  regular  department,  the  Latin  of  Cicero  de  Amicitia  and  Tadtus's 
Agricoia  was  clothed  with  a  charm  it  has  never  lost  for  me. 

Mr.  Skinner  I  remember  as  a  faithful,  painstaking  teacher  in  his  department. 
Boys  as  we  were,  we  could  not  but  perceive  the  difference  between  him  and  his 
colleagues  who  had  eiyoyed  the  benefit  of  more  liberal  culture,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  did  not  always  sliow  him  the  respect  he  deserved.  Yet  I  must  acknowledge 
that  earnestly  and  kindly  he  did  what  he  could  to  give  some  form  and  grace  to 
my  chirography.  All  there  is  of  distinctness  in  it  is  due  to  him ;  and  if  I  had 
heeded  better  his  instructions,  no  doubt  it  would  have  gamed  something  in  re- 
spect of  beauty.  We  heard  of  his  death  soon  after  he  left  the  school,  and  I 
think  I  was  not  the  only  one  to  whom  the  news  brought  some  compunctiona 
of  conscience  for  slights  put  upon  a  really  worthy  man. 
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Very  vivid  are  my  recollections  of  oar  winter  sports — how  we  coasted  down 
the  bill  of  the  open  lot  in  front  of  the  school-house,  having,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  our  good  neighbor,  Doctor  Wells,  removed  a  length  of  fence  to 
make  a  passage  through,  across  the  street  to  the  river — how  enthusiastic  tlie 
competition  to  make  the  quickest  and  the  furthest  run — and  especially  how  ex- 
citing the  sport  became  when  a  barrier  was  laid  across  the  middle  of  the  hill, 
and  each  ono's  pluck  and  tact  were  tested  in  keeping  his  seat  for  a  jump  of  a 
rod  or  more  through  the  air.  The  '  belly- whapper'  style,  so  common  with  the 
the  boys  now,  was  disdained  there.  Every  man  must  sit  erect  upon  his  sled, 
and  evince  his  skill  in  bahincing  and  steering  his  craft,  so  as  to  make  the  run 
with  the  least  possible  resistance  from  friction.  Then  how  we  enjoyed  the 
skating  on  the  river,  when  the  ice  was  good  I  Never  did  boys  make  more  of 
fifteen  minutes  than  we  of  that  short  recess.  How  it  comes  up  before  me  now  I 
— the  rush  from  the  school-house  down  to  the  river^s  brink — tlie  quick  harness- 
ing of  the  skates  to  the  feet — the  swift  gliding  from  the  dam  up  to  the  old  foot- 
bridge, or  as  near  to  it  as  the  glades  below  would  permit,  and  the  scramble  to 
get  back  into  seats  again  at  the  bell's  last  stroke.  There  was  one  queer  chap 
among  us,  Grew,  fiimiliarly  called  'the  aged,' — ^the  worst  stutterer  I  ever  met, 
but  singularly  nimble  on  skates,  and  at  times  eloquent  in  his  way,  when  he 
climbed  into  the  hollow  tree,  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  harangued  the  fellows 
gathered  around.  His  great  trick  was  to  skim  lightly  over  the  thin  ice  and 
dare  the  rest  to  follow.  Only  the  most  cautious  escaped  one  ducking  or  more 
through  his  wiles,  but  he  never  got  in  himself  I  have  vagne  remembrances, 
too,  of  some  fine  snowball  fights  with  the  'bungsters,'  as  the  boys  of  the  tovm 
school  were  called.  But  those  belonged  to  the  early  day&  The  authorities  on 
either  side  interposed  and  the  long  feud  was  ended  by  the  coming  in  of  a  new 
Older  of  things. 

Hy  connection  with  the  school  continued  some  six  years  or  more,  with  the 
exception  of  two  summers  when  I  was  sent  out  to  grass  to  stock  up  my  physi- 
cal constitution,  to  learn  something  of  farming,  and  to  postpone  my  going  to 
college.  During  this  period  there  were  changes  in  the  cor^s  of  teachers.  Per- 
haps I  can  not  recall  them  all,  but  I  have  very  distinct  recollections  of  Erskine 
Edwards,  Ajithony  Stanley,  and  Isaac  Stuart  The  last-named  was  lithe  and 
active  and  very  fond  of  playing  football  with  the  boys.  Once,  not  without 
somebody's  mischievous  design,  I  suspect,  he  was  thrown  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  game,  and  being  laid  up  with  a  sprained  ankle,  the  classes  for  a  week  or  two 
went  to  his  room  in  the  City  Hotel  for  their  recitations,  and  generally  had  a 
good  time,  for  he  was  a  genial  man  who  did  all  he  could  to  make  tlie  rough 
places  of  school  life  smooth  and  easy.  Stanley  was  of  another  temper,  with  just 
as  much  of  real  good  will  seeking  our  advantage  by  putting  on  the  screws  in 
mathematics  without  much  mercy. 

Daring  my  last  year  in  school,  a  new  regime  held  sway.  The  corps  of  teach- 
ers fh>m  the  Mount  Pleasant  school  at  Amherst,  under  Mr.  Fellowes  as  principal, 
came  in.  His  coUtegues  were,  if  I  remember  aright,  Smith  and  Sophocles  and 
Thayer.  The  last  two  were  peculiar  men,  and  made  a  decided  impression. 
Sophocles,  with  his  new  book,  Thiersch's  Tables,  opei^ed  up  the  Greek  verb  with 
new  light  and  interest  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  him.  And  Thayer  imparted 
new  life  to  the  department  of  elocution,  which  was  his  specialty, — moved  us  to 
form  a  debating  society,  which  was  maintained  with  some  zeal,  and  gave  us 
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evening  lessons  in  boxing  and  fencing,  to  expand  tbe  chest  and  impart  grace 
of  attitude  and  motion.  Hia  pet  pupil  Zachos  well  illustrated  tbe  success  of  his 
method,  and  moved  the  wonder,  perhaps  tbe  envy  of  some^  by  the  dramatic 
effect  of  His  speaking. 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  we  left  the  school,  eight  of  as  together,  and  entered 
Yale  college,  probably  the  hirgeat  class  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  ever  gone 
firom  the  Grammar  school  at  once,  to  join  college.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall 
the  names  and  insert  them  here  in  order.  They  were  Buck,  Cbapin,  Day,  Dut- 
ton,  Mather,  Putnam,  Seymour,  and  Terry,  all  of  whom,  except  Mather,  went 
through  college  and  were  graduated  together,  in  1837.  A  few  other  names  oc^ 
cur  to  me  of  those  classed  with  us  m  the  school.  They  are  Morris  and  Erastua 
Collins,  Russell,  Shepard,  and  May.  These  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  done 
honor  to  the  school.  Of  classes  in  advance  of  ours,  I  have  very  distinct  and 
pleasant  remembrance  of  George  Edwards,  Henry  Ellsworth,  Nathan  Seymour, 
Spencer,  Dewey,  Smith,  Thomas  Thacher,  Langdon,  William  Ely,  Pinckney 
Ellsworth,  and  Bacon.  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  see  a  full  list  of  members 
of  the  school  as  it  was  during  the  years  of  my  connection  with  it. 

With  this  reviving  of  tbe  old  associations,  there  came  before  me  pictures  of  two 
or  three  of  tbe  trustees  of  the  school  with  whom  we  came  into  occasional  contact. 
Away  back  in  the  far  past,  appears  Mr.  Enoch  Perkins,  familiarly  called  *  Uncle 
Enoch,^  the  blast  of  whose  nostrils  was  terrible,  but  whose  benignant  words  on 
his  occasional  visit,  wore  full  of  blessing.  At  a  later  stage,  Mr.  Daniel  Wads- 
worth,  accounted  the  richest  man  in  Hartford,  used  at  times  to  present  himself 
before  us, — his  slight  person,  protected  even  in  summer  with  a  flowing  cape,  and 
a  velvet  cap  covering  bis  head  when  his  hat  was  removed.  With  voice  gentle 
and  low,  he  would  say  a  few  quiet  words  of  encouragement,  and  urge  us  to  cul- 
tivate gentle  manly  manners  in  our  intercourse  with  all  people.  And  there  was 
Mr.  Kingsbury,  in  his  office  at  the  State  House,  the  very  personification  of  hon- 
est integrity  in  public  office,  on  whom  it  was  our  duty  to  call  once  a  quarter  and 
settle  our  tuition  bills — a  man  of  few  words  but  unquestionable  accuracy.  Tlie 
dropping  of  his  long  cane  and  his  heavy  foot-fall  were  familiar  to  the  boys,  by 
his  occasional  calls  at  the  school-house  to  look  afler  the  building ;  and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  on  one  occasion,  the  sounds  came  with  startling  effect  on  the  ears  of 
some  who  bad  entered  the  building,  out  of  school  hours,  bent  on  mischief 

Prop.  N.  P.  Setxoub,  LL.D.,  of  Western  Reserve  college,  writes  in 
November,  1870:— 

My  connection  with  the  Hartford  Grammar  school,  as  a  pupil,  extends  fh>m 
Jan,  1825,  to  Sept.,  1830,  and  a  teacher  from  Sept,  1834,  to  Sept,  1836. 
During  this  last  j)eriod  Prof.  Sophocles,  of  Harvard  college,  was  associated  with 
me  in  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  school.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
there  are  people  in  Hartford  interested  in  the  history  of  this  old  Grammar 
school,— of  which,  both  of  teachers  and  pupils,  no  institution  need  be  ashamed. 
It  was  the  Rugby  of  Connecticut.  The  change  of  system  introduced  in  1828 
was  not  on  the  whole  fortunate.  The  old  esprit  iki  corps  alone  of  classical 
learning  could  never  be  as  strong  as  in  its  independent  existence. 
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Letter  from  Prof.  ThaUher^  Yah  College, 

Mt  Dear  Db.  Barnabd:— I  bad  almoBt  forgotten  the  promise  which  I  now 
improre  my  first  leisure  to  folfllL 

My  examination  for  admission  to  the  Gmmmaf  School  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1826,  was  an  era  in  my  life.  My  iatber  took  me  to  be  examined  to  the  office 
of  Enoch  Perkins^  Esq.,  who  was  a  near  neighbor  and  friend,  and  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  board  of  tmstees.  Before  these  two  witnesses  I  was 
to  pass  the  ordeal,  and  they  seemed  venerable  men  tlien,  although  they  were 
younger  then  than  you  and  I  are  now;  and  the  little  boy  who  was  before  them 
seemed  to  himself  older  than  a  boy  of  eleven  years  now  seems  to  you  and  me. 
Esquire  Perkins  was  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  presence,  portly  and  usually 
grave  and  somewhat  magisterial ;  and  although  he  had  a  benignant  expression 
fi>r  me  in  my  trying  circumstances  that  morning,  he  did  not,  nevertheless, 
make  me  feel  quite  at  ease.  My  lather  was  especially  interested  in  my  case, 
because  he  had  been  disappointed  in  my  oldest  brother,  who,  after  having  fully 
prepared  for  college  in  this  some  school,  had  declined  further  education  out  of 
preference  for  mercantile  life.  He  had  himself  in  his  early  youth  most  eagerly 
desired  an  education  at  college,  and  had  not  given  up  the  hope  of  it  until  after 
he  bad  attained  bis  majority,  and  this  made  my  brother's  refusal  to  avail  himself 
of  his  great  opportunity  the  more  surprising  and  painAil.  He  seconded  there- 
fore with  intense  interest  my  desire  to  be  a  pupil  m  the  Latin  school.  I  sup- 
pose  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Perkins  expected  me  to  pass  the  examination,  but  I 
was  anxious  about  the  result,  until  the  latter  after  merely  calling  on  me  to 
read  aloud  a  selected  passage  in  a  newspaper,  declared  me  admitted  to  the 
school.  I  took  my  certificate  to  the  school  the  same  morning  and  was  directed 
by  Mr.  Holland,  the  teacher,  to  go  and  pay  my  quarter  bill,  and  get  a  Gould's 
Adam's  Latin  Grammar.  The  former  I  obtained  from  Andrew  Kingsbury, 
Esq.,  who  occupied  the  office  in  the  State  House,  which  is  now  the  Governor's 
room.    The  fee  was  one  dollar. 

The  school  to  which  I  was  now  admitted  was  somewhat  impressive  to  my 
boy's  mind.  A  new  kind  of  power  and  influence  managed  it.  Th&.teacher 
had  the  quiet  and  dignified,  and  yet  entirely  unassuming  manners  of  an  intelli- 
gent gentleman.  When  giving  instruction  he  spoke  in  an  ordinary  tone  to  his 
pupils,  with  an  attentive,  easy,  unostentatious  air,  evidently  the  master  of  the 
subject  which  he  was  teaching,  and  addressing  his  pupils  as  if  it  was  an  under- 
stood thing  that  they  desired  to  learn.  During  school  hours  he  did  not  leave 
the  little  platform  on  which  his  chair  stood  with  the  simple  desk  before  it,  for 
the  boys  at  their  desks  needed  no  stimulus  from  him,  but  his  presence  in  the 
room  to  make  them  diligent  in  their  work.  I  do,  however,  remember  one 
memorable  exception,  when  he,  without  a  word,  stepped  down  from  his  plat- 
form and  gave  a  box  on  each  ear  to  two  boys,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
annoying  hlra  or  their  neighbors,  by  somewhat  disorderly  conversation  and 
neglect  of  their  work.  They  are  living  now,  and  I  presume  they  remember  the 
occurrence,  although  they  are  more  than  sixty  years  old. 

The  exercises  of  the  school  began  every  day  with  the  calling  of  the  roll, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  bffering  of  a  prayer.  The  roll  never  contained 
more  than  thirty  six  names,  and  till  Mr.  Holland  left  to  become  a  tutor  in  New 
Haven,  your  name  was  the  first  and  mine  was  the  last  in  the  list.    That  roU- 
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call  60  impressed  itself  on  my  young  earsy  that  I  can  repeat  considerable 
portions  of  it  in  order  even  now. 

Mr.  Holland^s  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar  was  not  confined  to  the 
Hopkins  School.  He  was  a  competitor  for  the  highest  eminence  at  Yale,  and 
he  was  called  hither  to  a  tutorship,  after  an  unusually  short  interval  after  hia 
graduation.  He  was  subeequently  appointed  professor  of  the  cUtssical  lan- 
guages in  Washington,  (now  Trinity)  GoUega    He  died  in  1842. 

The  next  teacher  of  the  Grammar  School  was  Ashbel  Smith,  a  college 
classmate  of  Mr.  Holland,  also  distinguished  for  enthusiasm  and  success  as  a 
classical  scholar.  He  accepted  the  position,  as  it  was  understood,  only  for  the 
remnant  of  the  school  year,  and  was  succeeded  in  September,  1826,  by  Mr.  E. 
P.  Barrows,  who  then  entered  on  the  career  of  usefulness  as  a  teacher,  which 
has  not  yet  ended.  It  was  before  his  administration  began  that  the  little  daaa 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  was,  on  one  occasion,  badly  tripped  at  an  examina- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  the  trustees.  We  had  found  out,  I  will  not  say  how, 
what  sentences  in  the  Latin  Reader  we  should  be  examined  on.  Of  course^ 
when  the  time  came^  one  of  tlie  trustees,  Jonathan  W.  Edwards,  Esq.,  a  most 
gentlemanly  man,  and  one  who  had  kept  up  his  knowledge  of  his  early  studies, 
was  apparently  encouraged  by  our  good  performance  to  continue  the  examina- 
tion, and  so,  selecting  a  sentence,  he  asked  one  of  the  dass  to  translate  it  The 
sentence  was:  MuUae  awU  iUeoebrae peceandi.  The  unfortunate  boy  translated 
it:  Many  are  thefeaihers  of  a  peacock  The  dignified  trustees  were  too  polite 
to  smile,  but  they  let  the  dass  off  without  any  more  questiona 

The  next  two  years  the  school  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  Mr.  Barrows  was 
very  different  from  Mr.  Holland,  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  disciplinarian,  but  he 
was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the  good  results  of  his  teaching.  He  individualized 
the  boys,  stimulating  the  laggards,  encouraging  those  who  were  hidined  to 
effort,  and  honoring  the  successful  with  promotion.  He  evidently  had  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  every  boy  in  the  school.  He  devised  new  methods  of  instruction 
and  introduced  better  books.  At  one  time  I  remember  he  gave  the  whole 
school  (which,  by  the  way,  increased  under  him  in  the  old  school-house  to  44 
scholars),  lessons  in  colloquial  Latin,  and  after  a  little  trainmg,  required  of  every 
boy  to  make  all  his  requests  and  answer  in  that  language  all  questions,  except 
those  which  were  put  to  the  dass  redting.  He  also  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
study  of  Arithmetic,  which  was  at  that  time  the  only  branch  of  mathematics 
required  for  admission  to  coUege.  The  method  of  his  instruction  in  it  was 
such  that  I  think  nearly  every  boy  in  the  school,  being  consdous  of  making 
real  progress  in  the  sdence,  took  a  genuine  delight  in  the  study.  And  this  was 
in  general  the  secret  of  Mr.  Barrow's  success  in  all  his  teachings.  The  boys 
were  conducted  along  in  the  intelligent  and  progressive  use  of  their  own 
powera  and  were,  in  a  measure,  made  consdous  of  their  own  intellectual 
growth  as  well  as  increase  in  knowledge 

Before  Mr.  Barrows  had  been  two  years  at  the  head  of  the  school,  the 
trustees  decided  to  open  its  doors  to  a  much  larger  number  of  papUa  A  new 
building  was  erected  with  accommodations  for  a  hundred  boys,  and  two  gentle- 
men who  were  near  the  head  of  the  chiss,  just  graduated  at  Yale,  were 
assodated  with  Mr.  Barrows,  who  consented  to  remain  beyond  the  traditional 
two  years,  and  become  the  Principal  of  the  new  institution.  Of  the  two 
new  teachers  Mr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  is  still  a  distinguished  educator,  and  does 
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not  need  to  be  deacribed  here.  He  has  nerer  ceased  to  be  enthusiastic  and 
aggressive  in  his  work,  whether  as  a  student  or  a  teacher,  nor  to  inspire  pupils 
possessed  of  any  degree  of  earnestness  within  them,  with  a  deep  love  for  their 
work.  His  special  department  of  iustruction  was  mathematics,  which  was  now 
carried  beyond  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  as  the  school  was 
open  for  those  also  who  were  not  intending  to  be  liberally  educated.  But  he 
took  his  share  also  of  what  we  may  call  the  minor  branches,  and  he  carried  the 
flame  tiiought  and  earnestness  into  them..  He  gave  us  instruction  in  the  art  of 
reading  aloud,  and  some  of  the  very  tones  with  which  he  gave  power  and 
interpretation  to  passages  which  he  read  to  us,  still  linger  in  my  ears. 

The  other  teacher  was  William  Carter.  He  was  an  able  and  a  most  faithful 
toacher.  His  very  soul  was  full  of  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  boysj — ^not 
their  scholarship  merely  or  mainly,  but  especially  their  character.  He  was  the 
same  man  in  the  Grammar  School  that  he  was  afterwards  in  the  tutorship  in 
Tale,  and  in  his  life  as  a  home  missionary,  and  a  clergyman  in  the  west  His 
whole  life  was  filled  with  efforts  to  make  men  better,  and  to  make  them  more 
efficient  for  good  work  in  lifQjjk 

The  two  years  during  whiM  these  three  men  were  associated  as  teachers, 
were,  so  far  as  I  am  qualified  to  judge,  more  productive  of  good  in  the  Hartford 
Grammar  School,  than  any  other  period  of  the  same  leng^th  fVom  the  time  when 
it  was  first  established,  to  the  present  time.  The  number  of  scholars  was 
much  larger  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  was 
never  so  laiige  afterwards.  Now  the  school  is  merged  in  the  Public  High 
School^  and  although  that  High  School  is  of  priceless  value  to  Hartford,  and  of 
far  broader  immediate  usefulness  to  the  town  and  county  of  Hartford  than  the 
old  Grammar  School  was,  there  are  some  indications,  I  fear,  that  the  old  Latin 
School  is  overshadowed  by  it  At  any  rate,  the  number  of  Hartford  young 
men  now  studying  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  our  various  colleges^ 
baa  greatly  Cillen  off.  In  1818,  when  S.  H.  Huntington,  Esq.,  now  the  veteran 
of  the  Hartford  bar,  and  the  late  Thomas  G.  Perkins,  were  seniors  in  Yale, 
there  were  seventeen  students  there  from  Hartford.*  The  population  of  Hart- 
ford was  then  6,003.  The  population  now  is  about  42,000 ;  but  the  number  of 
students  in  the  corresponding  classes  in  that  college,  is  less  now  than  it  was 
when  the  population  of  the  town  was  only  6,003.  On  turning  to  the  catalogues 
of  other  colleges  for  this  year,  I  find  in  the  corresponding  classes  of  Amherst, 
Harvard,  Trinity,  and  Williams,  all  told,  only  thirteen  fhom  Hartford. f  This  is 
sorprising.  I  fear  our  dear  old  city  is  not  educating  its  own  supply  of  profes- 
sional men.  I  wish  that  some  one,  who  is  familiar  with  the  present  generation 
of  Hartford  men,  would  run  over  the  list  of  Hartford  lawyers,  for  instance,  and 
see  how  many  were  bom  there.  Does  Hartford  have  to  import  its  leading 
men  ?  This  is  a  question  o/  some  importance,  and  it  may  connect  itself  in 
some  way  with  the  history  of  tlie  Hartford  Grammar  School 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours. 

New  Haven,  Feb.  18,  187 &  Thomas  A  Teacher. 

AVte*  hf  tJU  Editor. 
*  The  Doroher  of  pupib  beloof  tng  to  the  clswieal  departmont  of  the  Pablic  High  School  in  1877, 
WW  ass,  of  which,  118  wenfirls.    The  namber  who  left  the  iiwtitation  to  eoter  college  wu  0. 
The  eveiBse  number  since  1848  has  been  from  5  to  0. 

t  T%h  wee  an  exceptional  year,  probably  not  another  inch  in  the  history  of  the  college.    From 
1886  to  1S30  there  was  an  aTerags  of  five  stodeots  in  the  undergraduate  classes  of  Yale.    The 
which  InTe  radnoed  the  number  of  college  students  in  other  cities,  have  operated  in  Haitford. 
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School-houses, 

The  earliest  record  respecting  a  school-house  in  the  Town  was  in  1642 
in  a  **  note  of  the  Town^s  Goods.^  Item — 2  great  guns ;  and  carriages 
and  other  things  belonging  to  the  town  in  the  school-house.' 

In  1649f  *  the  desires  of  many,  calling  for  better  convenicncj  than  hith- 
erto hath  been  attained/  it  was  agreed  that  *£140  should  be  paid  in  the 
way  of  a  rate  to  the  Townsmen,'  and  it  being  conceived  that  this  sum 
would  fall  short  of  attaining  such  house  as  noky  be.  suitable,  the  town 
guarantees  to  such  persons  as  shall  make  addition  to  the  same,  either  in 
timber  or  brick,  that  the  building  shall  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  use, 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  contributing. 

In  1649,  £20  out  of  a  rate  for  £60  was  appropriated  to  the  school- 
house.  In  1G50,  £40  was  Mevicd  for  the  building  of  the  school.'  In 
1655,  a  committee  was  authorized  to  buy  or  build  houses  for  the  school. 

In  1661,  the  Townsmen  were  empowered  to  hire  John  Church's  house 
[near  Phelps'  block  in  North  Main  street] ;  aAagain  in  1661,  *  to  hire  a 
house  for  the  school  to  ba  kept  by  Mr.  Pitkin  therein.' 
School'Jiouse  for  Grammar  School  in  1666. 

In  the  ^agreement  between  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Goodwin  about 
disposing  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  Legacy,'  after  giving  the  sum  of  4002.  of 
which  ^  the  Dills'  farm  shall  be  a  part  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  was 
sold  by  them,'  the  Trustees  add — '  We  do  also  desire  and  request  that  the 
sehool-house  may  be  set  upon  the  house  lot  which  was  lately  in  the 
occupation  of  Jeremy  Adams  where  our  worthy  friend  did  much  desire 
and  endeavor  that  a  school-house  might  be  set.'  The  house  lot  of 
Jeremy  Adams,  in  the  plan  of  the  Town  of  Hartford  in  1640  prepared 
by  Mr.  William  S.  Porter,  was  beyond  State  House  square  on  Main 
street,  but  he  occupied  about  the  date  of  this  agreement,  a  house  near 
where  now  stands  the  Universalist  Church. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  management  of  property  left  by  Gov. 
Hopkins  and  others  for  the  maintenance  of  a  *  Grammar,'  ^  Latin,'  ^  Free ' 
'school,'  were  authorized  by  the  town  in  Jan,  30,  1665,  *to  build  a 
school-house  in  the  most  convenient  place  between  William  Warren's 
and  Nath.  Willctt's  house  lot,  which  was  Thomas  Greenhill's.' 

The  house  lot  of  Nathaniel  Willett  was  on  the  south  comer  of,  what 
are  now.  Main  and  Elm  streets ;  and  William  Warren's  house  lot  which 
was  Thomas  Greenhill's,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  Main  street  The 
school-house  appears  to  have  been  located  in  '  the  Highway ' — now  Main 
street,  nearly  in  front  of  Linden  place* ;  and  there  it  proved  to  be  very 
much  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Thomas  Seymour  when  he  decided  to  erect  a 
dwelling-house  for  himself  in  1749.     For  in  that  year  [Dec.  20,]  upon  the 

*  Mr.  Hooker  locates  the  lehool-bouM  in  the  street  on  the  wait  side  of  Main,  near  Lindea 
place.  That  a  ichool-honse  stood  in  Main  street  in  Dec.  1719  is  evident  from  the  Records,  for  oo 
that  day  the  Town  granted  to  William  Webster,  and  others  living  remote  from  the  South  Meeting 
House,  permission  to  set  up  a  shelter  for  their  horse*  when  they  come  to  meeting  on  Sabbath  day, 
*  on  the  highway,  to  be  eighty  feet  in  length  and  ten  feet  in  breadth,  at  the  south  end  of  the  School 
house,  by  Mr.  Howard*s  fence.' 
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request  of  Thomas  Seymour  '  desiring  liberty  to  remove  the  school-house 
from  the  place  where  it  now  stands,  It  was  Voted^  that  the  said 
Thomas  Seymour  shall  have  liberty,  and  liberty  is  hereby  granted  to 
him  to  remove  the  said  school-house  to  some  convenient  place  not  more 
than  twenty  rods  from  the  River,  exclusive  of  the  River  banks,  where  it 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  any  particular  person  as  shall  be 
directed  by  the  Committee  of  said  school,  provided  he  do  it  at  his  own 
charge  and  leave  it  in  good  condition.  The  house  was  probably  not 
removed  till  three  years  afterwards  when  Mr.  Seymour  completed  his 
own  dwelling-house  [still  standing  and  known  as  the  Russ  House],  and 
the  Committee  purchased  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Woodbridge  a  lot  of  suitable 
dimensions  for  the  Free  Grammar  School. 

The  school  lot  purchased  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Woodbridge,  in  1753,  was 
on  the  highway  along  the  north  bank  of  Little  River  [:ind  known  from 
that  date  as  School  street  until  1825,  when  it  was  changed  to  its  present 
designation  of  Arch  street]  was  68  feet  on  the  line  of  the  street,  with  a 
depth  of  290  feet.  The  west  line  was  216  feet  from  Main  street,  and  the 
lot  between  Main  street  and  the  school-yard  was  owned  by  Timothy  and 
Josiah  Shepard — ^who,  with  their  descendants,  have  occupied  the  comer 
for  a  grocery  store  until  quite  a  recent  period. 

In  1803,  the  question  of  a  new  location  and  house  was  agitated,  but 
was  not  settled  till  1810  (Jan.  29),  when  the  trustees  authorized  the  sale 
of  that  portion  of  the  old  lot  Qn  School  street,  not  then  disposed  of,t  to 
Daniel  Wadsworth,  and  the  removal  of  the  school  to  a  house  and  lot  on 
Wells  alley.  The  old  school  building  was  removed  to  the  south  side  of 
School  street,  and,  it  js  a  tradition  credited  by  many,  that  it  is  still 
(1878)  standing  a  forlorn  monument  of  the  past,  next  to  Franklin  market 

The  lot,  with  an  office,  belonged  to  the  assignees  of  Thomas  Y.  Sey- 
monr,  and  was  bounded  south  on  Buckingham  street,  west  on  land  of 
William  Bradley,  Esq.,  ['n  the  deed  of  assignment,  on  *  highway  recently 
laid  out'],  north  on  highway  [afterward  called  Wells  allev]  and  east  by 
land  of  John  Dodd,  Jr.,  and  the  neirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Whitman. 
The  lot  contains  about  one  acre  and  a  half,  more  or  less.  The  little  law- 
office  of  Mr.  Seymour  was  lengthened  and  properly  iurnished  with  scats 
and  desks,  and  a  little  belfry  added  at  the  east  end,  surmounted  by  a 
fish  for  a  weather  vane,  from  which  the  bell  rung  out  the  new  summons 
morning  and  afternoon  for  another  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  next  remove  of  the  school  wns  in  1826,  but  only  for  a  few  rods  to 
the  south,  to  make  room  for  another  structure  of  brick,  which  was  not 
erected  till  1828 — when  the  plan  of  instruction  as  well  as  the  accommo- 
dations was  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  ^  one-man  classical  school '  became  a 
New  England  academy  with  four  teachers — organized  somewhat  after  the 
plan  of  Phillips  Andover  academy,  with  the  English  department  in  the 
same  building,  and  not  as  a  distinct  school  as  at  Andover  at  that  date. 

t  The  rear  or  aorth  paK  of  the  Grammar  Khool  lot  [318  feet  hj  94]  on  School  street  waa  lold  to 
Cbaoocey  Goodrich  ia  April.  1798,  and  by  him,  in  Aagoit  of  the  lame  year,  was  conveyed  to 
Jeteniah  Wadsworth,  whose  soo  Daniel  Wadsworth  purchased  the  south  part  on  School  sUeet 
[aboot  70  ft.  sqoare]  of  the  Trustees,  in  1810. 
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Plan  of  Orounda  arid  Building  in  1733,  and  in  1828. 

The  following  diagram  exhibits  the  ground  of  the  Grammar  School  as 
it  was  in  1768  to  1810.  The  original  drawing  is  in  the  possession  of  A. 
S.  Porter,  Esq.,  grandson  of  the  surveyor,  Solomon  Porter,  who  was  mas- 
ter of  the  Grammar  School  in  1790-92, 

The  rear  or  northern  portion  of  the  school  lot,  as  purchased  of  Mrs. 
Woodbridge  in  1750,  is  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  house  on  Prospect 
street,  built  hj  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Terry ;  and  in  part  by  the  house,  built  by  Daniel  Wadsworth  for  his 
ward,  Trumbull  Hudson,  and  occupied  successively  by  the  late  Henry  Hud- 
son and  David  Watkinaon, — ^now  owned  and  occupied  by  G.  M 
Bartholomew,  Esq.,  whose  garden  extending  to  Arch  street,  was  the 
play-ground  or  yard  of  the  Grammar  boys,  from  1768  to  1810. 
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COVTBIBUTIOKS  TO  THK  HTSTOBT  OF  THE  PUBUO   HIOH    SOHOOL  OF  HABTFORD^ 
IK  A  LBTTKR  TO  THE  PBINOIPAI.. 


BENRY  BARNARD,  LL.O.,TO  PROF.  8.  M.  CAPRON. 

DsAR  8ra:  In  complying  with  jour  request  to  jot  down  briefly  the  subBtaiice 
of  our  talks  on  efforts  put  forth  here  in  Hartford  and  in  Connecticut  generaUy, 
prior  to  the  final  action  of  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford  in  184G>7  to 
establish  a  Public  High  School,  to  jceviye  the  old  requirements  of  the  Statutesi 
by  which  such  a  school  (called  originally  a  grammar  school  for  the  town,  or 
coantyX  was  made  possible,  I  shall  note  such  only  as  I  was  personally  conversant 
with,  viz :  Efforts  (1,)  to  change  the  law,  by  which  such  School  Societies  as 
Hartford,  or  the  Districts  into  which  the  compact  portions  of  all  the  cities  and 
villages  of  the  State  were  unfortunately  divided,  could  be  authorized  to  estabr 
lish  schools  of  different  grades  (including  the  highest),  and  maintain  the  same 
bj  tax  like  any  other  public  interest;  and  (2,)  to  induce  the  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated to  give  up  their  reliance  on  academies  and  select  schools  and  unite  in 
establishing  on  the  firm  basis  of  public  law  and  with  a  proper  equipment  of 
school-house,  apparatus,  and  teachers,  a  local  school  which  while  it  met  their 
wants  better  than  any  existing  institution,  should  also  be  open  to  worthy  and 
talented  children  of  their  poorer  and  less  fortunate  fellow-citizens.  I  will  tiy  to 
be  brie^  but  as  this  chapter  in  our  school  history  seems  not  to  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  details,  to 
show  that  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done,  and  done  too  with  some  thorough- 
ness, before  the  policy  of  a  Public  High  School  supported  by  tax  could  be  put 
bade  on  the  statute  book,  and  into  the  hearts  and  habits  of  this  people. 

The  English  and  Classical  High  School  of  Hartford,  as  established  in  1847  by 
the  First  School  Society  (now  coterminous  with  the  Town),  and  especially  when 
viewed  in  its  present  connection  with  the  Trustees  of  the  old  Town  Grammar 
School,  may  be  regarded,  legally  and  historically,  as  the  School  taught  by  Mr. 
Higginson  in  1637,  Mr.  Collins  in  1641,  and  Mr.  Andrews  in  1643,  and  partially 
endowed  by  the  Town  in  1642 ;  the  Grammar  School  made  imperative  on  Hart- 
ford as  a  town  of  one  hundred  families  by  the  act  of  1650,  **the  masters  thereof 
being  able  to  instruct  youths,  so  for  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University  '* 
then  in  operation  in  Cambridge;  the  Latin  School,  "for  the  maintenance"  of 
which  William  Gibbins  (steward  of  the  Wyllys  fomily)  who  died  in  165&,. de- 
vised by  will  about  thirty  acres  of  meadow  and  upland  in  Penny  wise,  in  the 
town  of  Wethersfleld  (part  of  the  tract  on  the  Cove  on  which  E.  G.  Howe  in 
1S63  erected  a  residence);  the  County  Grammar  School  in  aid  of  which  the 
General  Court  appropriated  in  1672  six  hundred  acres  of  land  "  to  be  improved 
in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  Grammar  School  in  said 
county,  and  for  no  other  use  or  end  whatever  ";  and  one  of  the  two  Free  Schools 
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ordered  in  1690 — "the  one  at  Hartford,  and  the  other  at  New  Haven,  the  mas- 
ters whereof  shall  be  choeen  bj  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  county, 
for  the  schooling  of  all  sacb  children  as  shall  come  to  be  tauglit  (among  other 
things)  the  Latin  and  English  languages/'  and  towards  the  salary  of  such  masters 
tlie  school  revenue  from  bequests  (of  Kdward  Hopkins  and  oilicrn),  were  a)>- 
propriated. 

The  Town  Grammar  School  and  County  Free  School,  thus  supported  in  part 
by  taxation  and  in  part  by  endowment,  was  made  imperative  on  Hartford,  and 
was  maintained  with  varying  ei&ciency  till  1*798,  when  its  funds  and  manage- 
ment were  transferred  to  Trustees,  "to  maintain  according  to  the  original  intent 
of  the  donor  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  the  higher  branches 
of  science  not  taught  in  common  schools,  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  other  useful 
languages;  of  the  grammar  of  the  English  tongue;  of  geography,  navigation, 
book-keeping,  surveying  and  other  similar  studies,  preparatory  to  an  education 
at  the  University,  or  a  life  of  active  employment"  Although  the  school,  under 
its  new  management,  was  never  brought  up  to  the  standard  set  forth  in  its 
charter,  the  immediate  results  were  favonible,r-the  funds  were  better  adminis- 
tered, the  income  was  increased,  and  a  succession  of  able  teachers  (generally 
graduates  of  ezceltent  scholarship  from  Yale  College)  were  secured.  But  hav. 
ing  no  organic  connection  with  other  public  schools,  it  exerted  no  influence 
except  to  depress  them  by  withdrawing  the  children  of  the  educated  and  wealthy 
families,  who  were  able  to  send  their  sons  to  college.  Having  no  res^ponsi- 
bility  to  the  town,  neither  trustees  or  teachers  made  reports,  or  did  any  thing  to 
awaken  public  interest  in  the  School  With  a  fixed  and  very  limited  curricu- 
lum, which  was  to  prepare  young  men  for  college,  and  with  only  one  teacher 
the  education  given  was  very  one-sided,  and  was  always  deficient  in  science 
and  English  stiidiea  There  were  times,  when  both  teachers  and  trustees 
needed  the  rousing  shake  of  a  town  meeting,  and  the  School  needed  to  be  tided 
up  to  a  new  and  higher  plane  of  action  by  the  aid  of  larger  appropriations  and 
public  sympathy. 

A  change  in  the  sdiool  policy  of  the  State,  commenced  at  an  earlier  period, 
but  consummated  in  1*795,  by  which  ecdesiasticai  societies  under  the  designa- 
tion of  School  Societies,  were  clothed  with  the  powers  and  duties  before  attached 
exclusively  to  towns;  the  multiplication  and  special  incorporation  of  School 
Districts ;  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  gradation  in  the  revision 
of  the  sdiool  law  in  1799,  by  which  the  maintenance  of  a  Grammar  Scliool  in 
certain  towns  was  no  longer  made  imperative,  but  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon school  of  a  higher  order  was  left  with  each  School  Society  to  establish  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  present  at  a  legal  meeting  warned  for 
that  purpose— this  radical  change,  coupled  with  other  changes  quite  as  fVinda- 
mental  in  the  school  habits  of  the  people  in  which  the  strength  of  a  popular 
school  system  like  that  of  New  England  and  Scotland  resides ;  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  property  taxation,  which  ceased  to  be  compulsory  in  1822  by 
tbe  silent  operation  of  a  provision  of  law  introduced  in  1820;  the  growing  and 
fiital  reliance  of  parents  on  the  dividends  of  the  School  Fund,  for  the  support 
of  their  district  school ;  and  the  mere  perfbnctory  inspection  of  schools,  and 
examination  of  teachers  with  a  view  of  not  losing  by  open  neglect  the  distribu- 
tive share  of  the  dividends, — ^these  and  other  causes,  operating  all  over  tbe 
State,  reduced  the  common  schools  to  the  condition  in  whkih  they  were  found 
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bj  inteingent  observers  among  ourselves,  such  as  Denison  Olmsted,  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  James  L.  Kingslej,  Thomas  Robbins,  Hawley 
Olmsted,  Samuel  J.  May,  William  A.  Aloott,  William  0.  Woodbridge  and  others, 
from  1825  to  1830.  About  that  time  originated  the  great  "  School  Revival  *'  of 
New  Eogland,  for  the  causes  which  operated  here  had  produced  similar  deteri- 
oration in  common  schools  in  other  States,  or  at  least  had  arrested  that  devel- 
opment which  was  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  wider  and  better  edu- 
cation for  all  classes  of  society.  Of  this  revival  in  Connecticut  I  have  given  a 
brief  history  elsewhere,  including  the  Hartford  Sdiool  Improvement  Society, 
which  held  its  first  meetings  in  the  winter  of  1826-27  ;  the  Oration  of  Prof. 
Olmsted,  and  the  Letters  of  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  proposing  a  Teachers*  Seminar}', 
and  the  plan  of  W.  C.  Woodbridge  and  William  A.  Aloott  to  establish  one  in 
this  city  in  1828,  which  if  carried  out  would  have  been  the  first  on  this  conti- 
nent ;  the  movements  of  Hawley  Olmsted  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1826  and  ^27 ;  the  great  State  Convention  held  In  this  city  in  1830,  and  other 
meetings  and  publications. 

The  immediate  fruits  of  this  revival  of  educational  interest  in  Hartford,  was 
a  renovation,  after  a  poor  &shion,  of  all  our  school-houses,  the  addition  of  an 
English  department  to  the  Grammar  School,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  studies, 
and  dassiflcation  of  the  pupils  in  the  Center  and  South  District  Schools.  But 
the  efforts  put  forth  did  not  reach  the  seat  of  the  diflSculty — ^they  did  not  de- 
stroy the  independent  existence  of  the  Districts ;  they  did  not  restore  the  old 
system  of  town  taxation  or  induce  the  School  Society  to  exercise  that  Hght 
which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  it;  they  did  not  bring  all  the  schools  into  a 
well  adjusted  system,  so  that  the  lower  should  Aimish  a  regular  supply  of  pupils 
for  the  higher,  and  the  highest  operate  with  a  healthy  stimulus  on  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  all  the  schools  below ;  they  did  not  provide  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion and  reports  by  which  the  people  were  kept  annually  advised  of  what  was 
doing  in  this  most  vital  and  productive  of  all  their  Interests,  the  right  education 
of  all  the  children  of  the  city.  Kot  securing  these  objects^ not  only  was  the 
work  begun  not  finished,  but  a  reaction  took  place,  or  at  least  further  progress 
was  hardly  perceptible,  and  in  the  Grammar  School,  after  a  brief  period  of 
prosperity,  the  scheme  of  1828  broke  down,  so  far  at  least  that  in  1838,  and  for 
many  years  before,  the  sons,  not  only  of  wealthy  fiimilies,  but  of  many  who 
could  ill  afford  the  expense,  were  sent  out  of  town,  and  out  of  the  State,  to  ob- 
tain a  good  English  educatk>n. 

In  1837  my  public  connection  with  school  agitation  began  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  advocacy  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Judge  Sharpe  of  Ab- 
ington,  to  provide  for  the  more  thorough  local  visitation  of  schools,  and  of  a 
resolution  to  secure  for  the  first  time  through  the  Comptroller  official  informa- 
tion respecting  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  In  remarks  on  the  latter 
measure,  I  ventured  the  opinion,  '^  that  our  district  schools  had  sunk  into  a 
deplorable  condition  of  inefficiency,  and  no  longer  deserved  the  name  of  com- 
mon in  i's  best  sense;  that  there  was  not  one  educated  family  in  a  hundred 
that  relied  on  the  district  school  for  the  instruction  of  their  children ;  and  if 
they  did  go,  the  instruction  received  was  of  the  most  elementary  character.  All 
the  higher  education  of  the  State  was  given  in  denominational  academies  and 
irresponsible  private  schools  of  every  grade  of  demerit.  I  may  be  wrong^ 
although  I  speak  as  a  victim  of  a  miserable  district  school  in  the  chief  city  of 
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the  State.    Let  ns  have  lights  and  then  our  suooeflsorB  here  can  act  with  knowl- 
edge and  thorouglinesB." 

In  1838,  as  soon  as  I  was  returned  a  member  of  the  Houaef  I  addressed 
myself  to  tlie  best  preparation  I  could  make  for  tiie  thorough  discussion  of  this 
subject.*  I  hurried  up  the  preparation  of  the  society  school  returns,  which  ^ 
found  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  unarranged  and  unoollated ;  a  circular  was 
addressed  to  eyery  member  elect  for  Information  oo  certain  points  specified,  and 
three  weeks  were  devoted  to  pereonal  visits,  public  and  private,  to  schools,  and 
conferences  with  school  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  State. '  Soon  ailer  the 
House  was  organized,  a  select  committee  was  raised  to  consider  the  subject,  of 
which  I  was  made  chairman,  and  as  my  circular  had  arrested  the  attention  of 
memben^  there  was  much  talk  and  looking  forward  to  legislative  action.  I 
soon  found  that  with  nearly  eveiy  member,  the  next  election  was  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  that  any  measure,  calculated  to  disturb  the  relations  of  political 
parties  by  giving  to  the  minority  the  slightest  chance  for  crying  increased  tax- 
ation, or  suggested  a  'suspicion  of  diminishing  the  dividends  of  the  School 
Fund,  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  It  was  therefore  not  deemed 
advisable  to  broach  any  radical  change  in  the  system,  but  9mp1y  provide  the 
machinery  for  a  wide-spread  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  inaugurate  a  system 

*The  tubject  in  its  larfest  scope  was  not  new  to  me.  Circumstanoes  had  made  im  acqoaioted 
with  the  Latin  School  and  the  Englnh  Classical  School  of  Boston,  the  Central  Hifh  School  of 
Worcester,  t]M  Gymnasium  of  Dwight  at  New  HaTen,  and  of  Cogswell  and  Bancroft  at  North- 
hampton, and  I  had  broaght  seirenl  of  theee  to  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hartford  Gram- 
roar  School,  at  the  time  ita  leoiganisation  was  under  oonsideration  in  1838,  and  1833;  and 
letters  describing  them  will  be  found  in  the  old  file  of  the  New  Erglind  Eeriew.  As  a  traveler. 
*'  not  floating  about  in  a  miscellaneous  way.**  but  having  a  specific  object  in  view  in  every  city 
or  country  visited,  the  school  bad  always  been  an  ot^iect  of  interest  as  an  index  and  measure  of 
the  civilisation  and  culture  of  a  people.  In  this  way,  without  the  slightest  ezpectotion  of  ever 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  school  ofjgaaiaation  and  adminiatration,  I  had  studied  the  best  school 
systems  of  Europe,  and  bad  visited  several  of  the  roost  lemarkable  institutions  of  the  seeoodaiy 
and  technical  grade  before  the  close  of  183Q;  and  in  a  volume,  for  which  I  made  menr.oranda, 
and  collected  material,  it  was  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  the  light  of  European  experience,  among 
other  topics : — ^I.  Belbrmatory  and  Industrial  Schools  for  neglected  and  semi-criminal  children. 
IL  Seeonflaffy  Sehooh  designed  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  highest  Ifterary  and  seientific  in- 
stroction  in  Universities  and  Polytechnie  Institutes.  III.  The  Polytechnic  lostituto  or  University 
of  Science  and  Modern  Languages,  with  schools  and  classes  of  practical  application  to  agricul- 
ture, architecture,  commerce,  mines,  manufacture,  locomotion,  etc.  IV.  Schools  for  the  Pro- 
fessional Training  of  Teachers— elementary  and  higher.  V.  School  Inspection  and  Central 
Administration.  Much  of  the  material  gathered  for  these  chapters  was  published  in  Appendix 
IV,  to  ray  Annual  Report  for  1839-40,  and  subsequently  embodied  with  later  information  in  the 
volumes  entiUed  JV*at»Miaf  £dirca(aeii  m  EMrsjp* ;  iZ^ermatory  Seke^U  and  Edueatin ;  and 
J^ormal  SchooU  and  other  JIggnci**  for  Uu  Pr^etsianal  TVcim'iy  of  TVaekers.  At  a  much 
earlier  period,  the  vital  importance  of  universal  education  to  a  government  fast  approaching  to 
universal  suffrage  and  universal  eligibility  to  ofllce,  had  been  dwelt  on  in  an  Oration  delivered  in 
the  North  Gongregational  Church  on  the  4th  of  July,  1834 ;  the  imporUnce  of  Schoob  and  Edu- 
cation, not  only  to  the  ultimate  sueeess  of  the  Colony  of  Liberia,  but  to  prevent  it  from  beii« 
swallowed  op  in  the  barbarism  of  a  Continent,  was  one  of  the  topics  of  an  Address  before  the 
Connecticut  Branch  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  in  the  Center  Church  CcMiference 
Room,  July,  1833;  and  the  weight  of  universal  popular  intelligence  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national diflhrences  before  War  was  declared,  and  in  demanding  the  arbitration  of  neotral  powers 
before  appealing  to  brute  force,  wet  discnased  in  an  Address  before  the  Connecticut  Peace  Society, 
in  the  North  Baptist  Church,  in  December,  1834.  My  first  knowledge  of  the  school  system 
of  Prussia  was  gained  from  Adams*  (John  Quincy)  LotUrofrom  Rileoia,  in  which  he  pays  a  just 
tribute  to  the  far-reaching  school  policy  of  Frederic  II. ;  and  LeUero  from  Oermanf  by  Henry 
E.  Dwight,  published  in  18E98. 
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of  annaal  reports,  bj  which  the  people  in  each  society,  and  the  Legislature, 
Bhould  be  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  suggestions  for  their 
improvement  In  the  speech,  introducing  and  explaining  this  measure,  tlie 
legislation  of  the  State  was  reviewed,  and  the  g^dual  departure  from  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  old  system  was  pointed  out,  as  well  as  our  failure  to 
meet,  by  better  educated  teachers,  and  a  more  scientific  course  of  instruction, 
the  exigencies  of  increased  population  and  wealth,  and  of  diversified  industries. 

What  changes  have  we  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  tliorough  prep- 
aration for  College?  where  can  any  special  preparation  be  made  for  occupations 
which  demand  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  engineering,  and  chemisiry  ?  I  know 
not  a  single  school  in  the  State  in  which  drawing  is  taught ;  and  yet  without  it, 
every  mechanic  labors  under  daily  disadvantage,  and  the  whole  field  of  design 
and  all  the  highest  domains  of  art  are  closed.  But  without  even  alluding  to 
new  studies— where  are  the  public  schools  of  a  higher  grade  which  the  sta^ 
utea,  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  made  imperative?  Where  is  the 
**town  of  100  householders,"  or  of  1,000  even,  which  maintains  a  public  Gram- 
nAr  School,  "  the  teacher  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  fitted  fbr  the  University?"  Where  is  the  "County  Town"  which 
maintains  a  ^'free  school  for  all  such  children  as  shall  come  there  to  be  taught 
(aoiong  other  branches)  the  Latin  and  English  languages,  the  master  thereof 
to  be  paid  one-half  by  the  county,  and  the  other  half  out  of  tlie  school  revenue 
given  or  to  be  given  for  this  use,  so  far  as  it  will  go,  and  the  rest  by  the 
respective  towns?"  Where  are  the  six  hundred  acres  of  land  which  were 
appropriated  by  the  General  Court  in  1672  to  each  of  the  four  county  towns, 
"  ibrever  to  be  improved  in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Grammar  School  in  said  County,  and  for  no  other  use  or  end  whatever  ?"  Where 
is  the  town  or  State  officer,  who  knows  the  condition  of  the  beneficent  bequest 
of  Edward  Hopkins,  by  which  "  hopeful  youth  were  to  be  bred  'up  at  Grammar 
Scliool  and  College  for  the  service  ot  the  country  ?"  If  there  is  a  Free  Grammar 
School,  in  Hartford  or  New  Haven,  which  does  not  require  a  pretty  high  fee  for 
admission,  I  should  like  to  know  its  location  and  teacher.  And  what  substi- 
tute has  the  State  provided  for  this  abandonment  of  the  whole  field  of  higher 
education?  What  security  have  t»rent8  who  are  not  competent  themselves  to 
Judge,  that  these  chartered  academies,  and  numerous  adventure  schools,  are  per- 
forming well  or  at  all  the  work,  which  our  fathers  thought  to  be  essential  to  the 
commonwealth?  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  this  subject — there  is 
not  a  Public  Grammar  School  in  the  State  resting  for  support  on  property  tax- 
ation, and  to  which  a  poor  but  talented  lad  could  enter  except  as  a  recipient  of 
cliarity.  We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the  great  Public  Schools  of  Eng- 
land, resting  on  the  endowments  of  centuries — nothing  like  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  where  in  Brougham's  day  the  sons  of  the  noble  and  the  shopkeeper 
occnpied  the  same  bench — nothing  like  the  Real  and  Burgher  Schools  of  Leipsic, 
much  less  the  Gymnasiums  of  Berlin  and  other  German  cities,  which  although 
not  fi^  are  so  aided  by  the  state  or  municipality,  or  so  endowed  with  scholar- 
ships, that  the  poorest  boy,  if  talented  and  worthy,  can  get  his  preparation  for 
the  (Jniversity,  and  enter  into  free  competition  for  government  appointment 
aod  professional  promotion ;— nothing  like  the  Latin  School  of  Boston,  where  a 
son  of  the  President  of  the  United  iStates  was  said  to  have  taken  the  second 
prize,  when  the  first  was  awarded  to  the  boy  whose  father  sawed  the  masters' 
wood." 

Other  topics,  connected  with  the  past  legislation  and  the  existing  condition 
of  the  common  schools, — the  irregular  and  non-attendance  of  children  at  school, 
in  conndltion  with  the  provision  of  the  statute  of  1698  which  required  the 
selectmen  '*  to  see  that  not  a  single  family  should  allow  so  much  barbarism  in 
its  midst  as  to  have  a  single  child  unable  to  read  the  holy  Word  of  God,  and 
tlie  good  laws  of  this  colony ;"  the  itinerating  and  non-professional  class  of 
teachers ;  the  absence  of  constant,  intelligent,  and  skilled  inspection ;  the  inad- 
equate and  defective  mode  of  supporting  the  system,  Ac.,  were  discussed,  closing 
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with  an  appeal  to  membeps  to  at  least  inaugurate  a  Bjstem  of  State  superv^ision, 
by  which  the  people  and  the  Legislature  should  be  advised  in  an  official  way  of 
tiie  actual  condition  and  desirable  improvements  of  our  school  system.  On  mo- 
tion of  Roger  Minot  Slierman,  the  Nestor  of  the  House,  the  bill  was  put  at 
once  on  its  final  reading,  and  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  Act 
passed  the  Senate  with  but  one  dissenting  voice.  The  originator  of  the  measure, 
after  an  effort  on  his  part  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  position  by  Tliomas 
H.  Gallaudet  and  Lorin  P.  Waldo,  was  made  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  instituted  by  this  Act. 

In  the  week  following  tbe  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  as  President  of 
the  Tonng  Men^s  Institnte,  then  just  established,  I  was  invited  to  explain  its 
plans  of  operation,  and  commend  them  to  tbe  personal  cooperation  of  tbe  young 
men,  and  tbe  pecuniary  wd  of  the  citizens  of  Hartford  generally.  With  my 
mind  full  of  the  discussions  of  the  House,  and  with  a  plan*  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional and  moral  wants  of  cities  carefully  and  thoroughly  digested,  in  whit^ 
institutions  like  the  Institute,  then  generally  designated  Lyceums,  had  an  im- 
portant place,  on  tbe  evening  of  the  4th  of  July  I  delivered  a  lectare  in  the 
Center  Church,  in  which,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  had  not  yet  been  chilled 
by  the  apathy  and  opposition  of  tliose  it  desired  to  benefit,  I  magnified  the 
work  tiie  young  men  had  begun,  by  making  it  part  of  a  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation for  tbe  city.  That  lecture,  in  all  its  main  features,  was  repeated  in  the 
Fourth  Congregational  Church,  and  subsequently  in  New  Haven,  Norwich,  New 
London,  Middletown  and  Norwalk  f  — as  well  as  in  other  cities  out  of  tbe  State. 
The  following  outline  is  from  a  newspaper  report,  in  which  the  editor  was  care- 
ful to  say :  "  We  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  every  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  lecturer,  but  in  general  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us. 
that  bis  plans  are  wise  and  philanthropic.  Nothing  in  our  opinion  deserves 
this  praise  more  than  the  proposal  to  put  the  schools  mainly  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  mothers  of  the  children.  An  association  of  mothers  in  each  district, 
or  union  of  districts,  having  the  choice  of  the  teachers,  the  examining  of  the 
•pupils,  and  all  the  property  and  arrangements  of  the  schools^  in  their  hands, 
would  be  one  of  the  happiest  expedients  ever  adopted  in  respect  to  prin>ary 
education.  They  would  see  that  the  seats  were  adapted  to  the  comfort  of  the 
children  and  properly  arranged,  the  rooms  suitably  warmed  and  ventilated,  tho 
grounds  properly  laid  out  and  adorned  with  shrubbery,  and  all  the  moral  i^s 
well  as  intellectual  influences  of  the  schools,  of  the  best  character.  Thvy 
would  visit  the  schools,  at  least  by  their  committees,  and  exercise  a  vigilance 
over  them,  absolutely  indispensable  to  their  prosperity,  and  which  committees 
of  the  other  sex,  unpaid  or  paid,  do  not  observe." 

*  Thit  plan  had  been  already  embodied  in  a  lecture  to  be  lead  before  the  American  Ljceum, 
which  met  in  Hartford  in  May  (^11)  previont,  and  which  I  had  been  prcTOnted  ham  attendinf 
•loept  on  one  eveninf  by  my  enfagemcnts  in  the  Legitlatore  in  New  UaTcn.  It  waa  ia  the 
interest  awaisened  by  the  diiouwton  of  the  Lyceum,  which  held  iU  annual  leatioD  io  Hartford,  oo 
the  application  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  mytelf,  that  the  Inrtitute  bad  its  orifin. 

t  The  Otis  Library,  and  meetings  to  establish  a  Public  High  School,  which  ulti  A^y  w^r* 
directed  to  the  endowment  of  the  Free  Academy,  in  Norwich ;  the  Union  of  tbe  Gty  DisHncts 
and  the  establishment  of  the  City  High  School  in  Middletown ;  the  Young  Men's  lastituts,  and 
numerous  n>eeting«  to  inangurate  a  system  of  graded  schools,  in  New  Haven ;  the  eatablishnaeot 
of  the  Young  Men's  Association  Library,  and  meetings  for  the  establishment  of  a  Publie  H^ 
School,  in  New  London,  and  similar  meetings  in  Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  Stamford  and  Winated 
were  among  tbe  fruits  of  this  lecture  in  Connecticut. 
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OuUine  of  Lecture  on  Vie  Moral  and  Educaiional  Wants  of  Cities. 

He  first  presented  a  vivid  picture  of  the  large  city,  not  only  as  tl»e  mart  of 
commerce  aud  business,  the  point  to  which  the  facilities  of  trade  all  teud,  the 
center  of  political  influence,  the  arbiter  of  fashion,  the  arena  of  the  higliest 
literary  and  professional  talent,  but  as  exhibiting  the  most  fearful  contrast  in 
the  social,  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  its  population — high  Intelligence 
and  wretched  ignorances-overgrown  wealth,  ministering  to  the  luxurious  in- 
dulgences and  the  fashionable  frivolities  of  its  possessors,  and  abject  poverty 
withering  up  all  the  noble  impulses  of  its  victims,  and  nurturing  tlie  elements  of 
anarchy,  vice,  and  crime,  in  its  bosom.  To  remedy  this  &lse  civilization,  and  to 
elevate  and  purify  the  influences  which  must  go  forth  from  tlie  city  to  tho 
coantry,  the  lecturer  proposes  the  following  system  of  moral  and  educational 
means: 

Firsl^  that  provision  be  made  for  juvenile  offenders  who  abound  in  cities,  by 
sending  them  not  to  the  County  or  State  prisons,  or  to  the  town  work-house,  as 
at  present  constituted,  but  to  a  House  of  Reformation,  including  a  Schoom  of 
Indastry,  where  correct  moral  and  industrious  habits  could  be  formed.  One 
such  would  answer  for  the  State,  and  should  be  located  in  the  country. 

Second,  that  tlie  physical  condition  of  the  poor  of  our  cities  be  improved,  and 
their  physical  wants  be  relieved,  by  making  their  houses  more  convenient  and 
attractive,  by  furnishing  them  in  every  possible  case  with  employment,  instead 
of  indiscriminate  charity,  and  through  personal  intercourse,  by  awakening  in 
their  minds  a  self-respect  and  force  of  thought  to  bear  up  and  rise  above  the 
adverse  circumstances  of  their  lot.  The  home  of  the  poor  might  be  improved 
wonderfully  in  a  single  generation,  by  disseminating  plans  of  cheap  tenements, 
embracing  the  conveniences  of  a  home,  which  the  stopping  places  of  the  poor 
do  not  now  have,  and  by  inducing  men  of  property  and  of  philanthropy  to 
erect  such  to  rent  for  a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested.  If  in  the  children 
of  the  poor  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  a  taste  for  flowers  and  music,  could  be 
cultivated,  it  would  soon  change  the  outward  and  inward  aspects  of  this  class 
of  homes  in  our  cities. 

Third,  that  more  abundant  means  of  innooent  and  rational  amusements,  such 
as  are  calculated  to  develop  the  physical  firame,  to  inspire  cheerful  thoughts,  to 
promote  the  social  fbelings,  and  to  be  shared  in  by  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and 
the  less  favored  in  intellectual  improvement,  must  be  provided,  encouraged  and 
sustained. 

fburtfi,  that  a  broad,  liberal,  and  cheap  system  of  educational  influences,  such 
as  schools,  books,  libraries,  lectures,  cabinets,  Ac,  must  be  spread  before  aud 
around  every  child,  youth  and  grown  up  person  in  our  cities.  Such  a  system 
might  embrace, 

1.  Primai-y  Schools  for  children  under  eight  years.  In  this  class  of  schools, 
the  health,  manners,  morals  and  early  mental  habits,  should  be  attended  to. 
The  teachers  in  all  cases  to  be  females,  and  the  supervision  of  the  schools  to  be 
intrusted  mainly  to  the  mothers  of  the  children. 

2.  Secondary  or  Intermediaie  Schools,  for  children  between  the  age  of  8  and 
12.  In  these  schools  the  education  of  the  pupils  should  be  carried  as  far  as  is 
now  done  in  the  best  of  our  common  schools,  and  thus  four  years  at  least  in 
the  school  period  of  diildren  be  saved.  This  Mr.  Barnard  thinks  might  easily 
be  done,  if  teachers  properly  trained  were  employed,  and  the  foundation  was 
properly  laid  in  the  Primary  Schools.  In  these  Schools  there  should  be  a  male 
and  female  Principal,  as  the  influences  of  both  are  needed  at  this  stage  of  moral 
education,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  manners  of  children. 

3.  A  High  Scfiool,  with  two  departments,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girU  This  school  should  afford  a  higher  elementary  education  than  can  be 
given  in  the  secondary  schools,  or  the  common  schools  as  now  constituted,  and 
af  the  same  time  furnish  an  education  preparatory  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce, 
trade,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  All  that  is  now  done  in  our  best 
private  schools  for  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  educated,  shouM  be  done 
for  the  children  of  the  whole  community. 

Connected  with  this  system  of  Public  Schools,  there  should  be  one  or  more 
deparcmentd  for  colored  children;  and  Evening  Schools^  for  such  young  persons 
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as  are  harried  by  neoesaity,  the  haste  of  parents,  or  their  own  choice,  into  the 
counting-room,  the  store,  or  the  workshop,  without  a  proper  elementary  edu- 
cation, or  for  another  class  who  may  wish  to  pursue  studies  connected  with  their 
several  trades  and  pursuits.  By  means  of  such  schools,  the  defective  education 
of  many  of  the  youth  of  our  cities  might  be  remedied,  and  their  various  trades 
and  employments  be  converted  into  the  most  efficieut  instruments  of  self- 
eulture. 

4.  Libraries  of  useful  and  itUeresting  books.  Each  school  should  be  furnished 
with  books  for  the  teaclier  and  scholar;  and  in  the  selection  of  books,  care 
should  be  taken  to  procure  such  books  as  will  furnish  the  teacher  with  the 
means  of  oral  instruction  in  every  study  of  the  school,  and  enable  the  sdiolar 
to  carry  on  his  investigations  from  the  point  where  his  class-book  and  the 
teacher  may  leave  it.  Instead  of  a  library  in  each  school,  there  might  be  one 
for  each  class  of  schools,  and  this  be  divided  into  as  many  cases  as  there  were 
schools  in  each  class,  and  then  pass  in  succession  through  them  all.  In  this 
way  the  interest  of  the  readers  would  be  kept  fresh,  and  a  much  wider  sdec- 
tk>n  of  books  be  secured  at  a  reduoed  expense. 

Each  school  should  be  furnished  with  maps,  diagrams,  globes,  and  other  forms 
of  illustration,  so  that  the  knowledge  acquired  may  be  vivid,  accurate  and 
practical. 

This  system  of  schools  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  its 
administration  be  intrusted  to  a  Board,  elected  by  the  people,  with  this  provi- 
sion, that  one-half  of  the  number  shall  have  been  members  the  year  previous, 
and  that  a  Superintendent  be  appointed  with  suitable  compensation  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  usefulness  of  the  schools. 

Kflh^  the  Lyceum  in  Us  various  deparimentSf  should  take  up  the  education  of 
the  community  where  the  schools  leave  it,  and  by  every  help  and  means  of 
salf-oulture,  carry  it  forward  to  the  end  of  life.  The  Lyceum  should  embrace, 
under  one  general  organisation,  with  subordinate  sections,  each  having  a  single 
department,  or  in  as  many  independent  organizations,  as  there  are  departments — 

(1.)  A  Library,  embracing  the  widest  range  of  rrading  for  all  classes,  except 
the  young,  who  should  be  provided  for  in  the  school  libraries. 

(2.)  Classes  for  debates  and  composition — or  for  the  attainment  of  facility  and 
felicity  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  as  a  spoken  and  written  instrument 
of  thought  The  foundation  of  this  sliould  be  laid  in  schools,  but  it  requires 
the  practice  of  a  life  to  acquire  the  full  compass  of  our  noble  tongue. 

(3.)  Classes  for  muiiuU  insiruelion  or  simiUtaneous  reading  in  some  one  branch 
of  study^  or  for  a  more  extended  pursuit  of  some  branches  connected  with  the 
various  trades  and  pursuits  of  cities,  under  well  qualified  teachers. 

(4.)  Pttpular  Lectures— embnaag  Firsts  regular  courses  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  second^  miscellaneous  lectures,  each  complete  in  itself. 
Their  object  should  be  not  only  to  give  solid  instruction  in  such  branches  as 
admit  of  being  taught  by  lectures  with  experiments  and  diagrams,  but  to  supply 
interesting  and  profitable  topics  of  conversation,  stimuUite  inquiry,  direct  the 
reading  of  the  community,  bring  all  classes  together  in  sympathy  with  great 
truths  and  noble  deeds,  and  thus  break  down  prejudices  which  grow  out  of 
non-acquaintance,  and  cultivate  happier  social  relations. 


(5.)  CfUections  in  Natural  History. 
(6.)     - 


Museum  of  the  Useful  Arts,  such  as  models  of  the  steam-engine,  and  of 
Its  many  applications  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments ;  draw- 
ings or  models  of  new  inventions  to  abridge  human  labor  or  increase  the  com- 
forts of  life;  specimens  of  the  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  substances  used 
in  the  arts ;  copies  and  lessons  for  architectural  and  mectianical  drawing,  &c. 

(7.)  Gallery  of  Paintings,  Seu^turef  and  Engravings, 

These  various  departments  exist  in  an  imperfect  and  ft-agmentary  form,  as 
distinct  institutions  in  some  of  our  cities,  but  they  should  be  extended,  per- 
fected and  brought  together  under  a  more  efficient  organization.  A  single 
general  organization,  with  subordinate  sections  or  departments,  is  preferable^ 
inasmuch  as  it  prevents  tliat  classification  of  society  according  to  the  employ- 
ment or  pursuits  of  men,  which  will  mevitably  grow  out  of  the  other  arrange* 
ment. 
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In  eren  tliis  condensed  statement  of  the  main  points  of  mj  discourse  in  be- 
half of  the  Yoang  Men^s  Institute,  as  part  of  a  broad  system  of  schools  and 
institutions  for  the  moral  and  educational  wants  of  a  community  like  Hartford, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  on  the  question  of  a  Public  High  School,  my  voice  at 
least  did  not  utter  an  uncertain  sound.  My  views,  as  expressed  in  1838,  and 
as  written  out  three  years  before,  have  undergone  no  material  change,  and  they 
were  founded  on  a  careful  study  of  our  New  England  system,  the  parochial  and 
burgh  system  of  Scotland,  the  best  school  systems  of  Germany,  and  the  school 
law  ihimed  for  France  by  Cousin  and  Guizot,  both  of  whom  recommended  and 
provided  a  superior  school  or  communal  college  corresponding  to  our  Grammar 
School  of  the  code  of  1650. 

In  my  oflBcial  labors  *'to  ascertain  the  condition,  increase  the  interest,  and 
promote  tlie  usefulness  of  Common  Schools,"  the  restitution  of  this  funda- 
mental principle  to  the  system,  and  its  development  to  meet  the  social  circum- 
stances of  our  times  and  the  varying  conditions  of  population  and  occupation 
in  our  cities  and  large  villages,  was  a  cardinal  object.  It  crops  out  in  my  ad- 
dresses, circulars^  Journal,  personal  efforts  as  school  visitor  in  Hartford,  and  in 
every  report  to  the  Legislature  from  1839  to  1842.  To  my  last  Report  for  18-12 
was  appended  a  document  on  a  System  of  Public  Scliools  for  Cities  and  Popu- 
lous Villages,  in  which  the  High  School  feature  is  pretty  thoroughly  discussed 
and  illustrated  by  a  statement  of  its  organization  and  results  under  the  best 
systems  in  other  States.  This  document,  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the 
Iiegislature  of  Connecticut  *  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1842,  and  of  the  common- 
wealth the  206th,  refused  to  have  printed  at  the  public  expense,  or  with  any 
legislative  sanction,  expressly  on  the  ground  set  forth  in  their  printed  report, 
"  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  branches  of  an  education  of  a  higher 
order,  tending  to  qualify  our  youth  for  admission  into  higher  seminaries  of 
learning,  would  be  politic,  or  would  come  within  what  is  believed  to  have  been 
tbe  intent  of  the  founders  of  the  School  Fund." 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  measures  for  awaking  public  interest  and  eliciting 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  actual  condition  of  Common  Schools,  resorted  to, 
was  a  series  of  public  meetings  held  every  year,  one  in  each  county,  and  one 
lor  the  State.  As  a  specimen  of  the  topics  discussed  in  these  conventions, 
which  were  held  at  tbe  call,  and  generally  at  the  individual  expense  of  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  State  School  Board,  I  wUl  cite  from  a  printed  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  State  Convention  held  at  the  State  House  in  Hartford,  and  by 
acyoumment,  at  the  Lecture  Boom  of  the  Center  Church,  August  28  and  29, 
1839,  of  which  Seth  P.  Beers  was  president;  Thomas  S.  Williams  and  Dr.  Field, 
Vice-presidents,  and  Jesse  OIney,  and  Rev.  D.  H.  Short,  secretaries.  In  the 
course  of  the  six  sesaons,  essays  were  read  by  ProC  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  on  the 
Nscemty  of  inereaaed  efforts  to  sustain  and  extend  Common  School  Education; 
by  Mr.  Cuabing  of  Boston,  on  Division  of  Labor  in  Tifiching ;  by  Mrs.  Sig- 
oumey  (read  by  Mr.  Everett),  on  the  OtUHvation  of  the  Perception  of  the  Beau- 

*Thn  fact  oomiof  to  Um  knowledgv  of  Hon.  JanMa  8.  Wwbworth  of  Genewo,  New  York, 
wImo  oo  a  TMit  to  Mr.  Daniel  Wadeworth  of  Hartford,  in  June,  J84S,  he  had  the  doeument 
printed  at  hie  ezpenta  and  30,000  eopiea  diitributed  fratattoi»ly  in  the  eitiet  and  yillafn  of  New 
Yovk,  and  other  Stalee.  There  are  thoM  who  think  that  this  document,  eonpled  with  the  perMNial 
eflbiti  and  oonneel  of  its  aathor,  hai  been  inttmmental  in  determining  the  pment  school  oi;pu>iw 
two  of  over  eizty  of  the  principal  eitie*  of  thii  eoantrjr. 
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tifid;  by  Rev.  EmcrsoD  Davis  of  Westficld,  Mass.,  on  Ph&osophy  of  Mind  as 
applied  to  Teaching;  by  Henry  Barnard,  on  Inaiitutiona  and  Agencies  for  (he 
Professioital  Training  of  Teachers^  on  a  QradaUon  of  ScJtools  in  Cities,  on  Vocal 
Music  and  Drawing  in  Schools^  and  on  School- Architecture ;  by  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  on  the  Progress,  of  Moral  Science.  The  topics  formally  presented  in  the 
lectures  and  essays  were  aflerwards  freely  discussed. 

The  topic  of  absorbing  interest  was  the  condition  and  improvement  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  cities.  Every  city  in  the  State  was  represented,  and  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  schools,  as  to  school-houses,  non-attendance,  and  irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  the  want  of  classification,  the  multiplicity  of  text-books, 
the  number  of  adventure  schools,  and  the  deadneks  of  public  and  parental  in- 
terest in  the  whole  subject  of  Schools  and  Education,  were  dwelt  on.  This 
topic  came  up  at  every  session,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  following  paragraphs 
of  the  published  report  of  the  proceedings. 

After  the  lecture  of  Prof.  Stowe,  Mr.  Barnard  spoke  on  the  importance  of  a 
gradation  of  schools,  especially  in  the  populous  districts,  and  recommended 
strongly  to  such  districts  as  were  conveniently  located  for  this  purpose,  to  as- 
sociate and  form  a  Union  District,  so  that  the  younger  children  of  each  could 
be  tauglit  where  they  are  now  under  a  female  teacher,  and  the  older  scholars 
of  the  uniting  districts  be  placed  in  a  Union  School. 

Wednesday  Morning. — Prof.  Stowe  of  Cincinnati,  by  special  request,  gave  an 
account  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cfncinnati,  which  he  considered  equal  to 
those  of  any  large  city  in  this  country. 

The  Committee  on  business,  presented  the  following  question  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Convention : — "  Wliat  can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  in  our  cities  and  populous  villages?'' 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  by  the  way  of  introduction,  stated  that  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  school  system,  with  two  exceptions,  were  more  apparent  and 
more  alarming  in  the  cities  and  populous  districts,  where  there  were  the  more 
abundant  means,  and  the  strongent  necessity  to  maintain  good  schools,  than  in  the 
country — that  five-sixths  of  all  the  non-altendance  at  any  school  in  the  State, 
was  found  here — ^that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  who  draw  public 
money  were  in  private  schools,  and  that  the  greatest  indifierence  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools  prevailed.  Mr.  Barnard  dwelt  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  vigorous  and  generous  system  for  these  towns,  which  should 
result  in  making  the  public  schools  the  best  schools,  otherwise  they  could  not 
compete  witli  th&  private  schools.  He  concluded  with  alluding  to  the  system 
of  public  schools  in  Boston  as  in  advance  of  all  other  cities,  mainly  because  the 
State  had  authorized  and  directed  and  the  city  had  always  maintained  a  graded 
system.    The  Latin  School  was  the  oldest  and  best  school  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Everett  then  gave  an  account  of  the  public  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
dwelling  on  the  Grammar  Schools,  or  schools  of  a  higher  order,  which  every 
town  containing  500  families  are  obliged  to  maintain.  This  order  of  schools 
supplied  a  want  which  otherwise  would  be  met  by  expensive  private  schools, 
and  yet  was  as  free  as  the  district  school.  Mr.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  followed 
with  a  more  particular  account  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

Thursday,  Aug.  29. — The  question  respecting  Common  Schools  in  the  cities, 
eta,  was  resumed  and  discussed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  T.  S.  Perkins,  Esq., 
New  London ;  L.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Hartford ;  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  W.  G.  W.  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Mr.  Lines,  New  Haven ;  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  Prof.  Stowe,  and  Mr. 
Barnard. 

Thursday  Afternoon. — The  discussion  of  the  morning  was  resumed  and  car- 
ried on  by  Dr.  Field,  Rev.  Mr.  Bushnell,  Gen.  Johnson,  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer.  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Kennedy,  Pierce  of  New  York,  Baker  of  New  Hartford,  Webb  of 
Middletown,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Short  of  Danbury. 

Thursday  Evening. — Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  introduced  the  following  resolution, 
to  embody  the  sense  of  the  Convention  on  the  subject  which  had  occupied  so 
much  of  its  deliberations — whicli  was  adopted  unanimously. 
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AcMJeMlt  That  in  the  Judj^ant  of  Ihit  Con^mtion,  it  it  of  primary  importance,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  school*  vn  our  cities  and  populous  villages,  tliat  in  all  such  places,  the 
schools  shall  be  so  graduated  as  to  Ibrm  a  svstem,  which  shall  aflord  to  nil  clilulren  in  the  com- 
munity, not  only  the  first  elements  of  knowledge,  but.  so  far  as  nay  be  possible,  the  best  edoca- 
tloQ  which  ttieir  age,  leisure,  and  Intellectual  powers  will  qualify  them  to  receive. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  submitted  the  following  resolution  bearing 
on  tbe  same  subject,  which  was  also  adopted  unanimously : — 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  proper  classification  of  our  schools,  and  to  ad- 
mit of  the  application  of  the  greater  |iriocipte  of  the  division  of  labor  in  tlie  work  of  instruction, 
the  younger  chiMren  of  a  uistrict  should  be  taught  by  themselve*.  in  distiqct  de|  artments,  and 
more  advanced  pupils  be  pUced  under  the  constant  can  of  a  qualified  teacher ;  and  to  this  end, 
it  be  recommended,  to  such  districts,  as  admit  of  it,  to  unite  and  form  a  Union  School,  as  pro- 
vided fur  in  the  **  Act  concerning  aehoob.'* 

Besides  the  State  ConTentiona,  and  growing  out  of  them,  County  Associa- 
tions for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools  were  formed  in  each  county, 
Which  proved  highly  serviceable  in  the  discussion  of  topics  of  school  reform. 
Among  the  topics  introduced  in  the  opening  address,  which  from  my  official 
relations  to  the  schools  I  was  accustomed  to  make,  was  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  multiplication  of  small  districts,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  better 
houses,  better  classification  of  pupils,  a  more  systematic  course  of  studies,  and 
hunger  means  to  employ  bettec  teachers  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  from  a  union 
of  all  the  village  and  city  districts.  In  the  three  county  meetings  held  in  this 
city  for  Hartford  County,  this  subject  was  introduced  and  the  importance  of  a 
Public  High  School  to  this  city  was  dwelt  upon. 

In  addition  to  the  County  Associations,  the  formation  of  Town  Associations 
had  been  recommended  in  the  Address  of  the  Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools,  and  by  most  of  the  County  Conventions  and  Associations.  In  tbe 
Circulars  addressed  by  me  in  1838,  and  in  1839,  to  the  School  Visitors,  I  urge 
upon  tliem  the  formation  of  such  Society  or  Town  Associations ;  in  pursuance 
of  which  an  Association  was  formed  in  Hartford  in  1838-9,  of  which  Rev.  George 
Burgess  was  President,  and  I  remember  distinctly  his  calling  on  me  to  consult 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  Association  should  put  forth  its  labors,  remark- 
ing that  the  number  of  members  at  present  was  five^  two  more  than  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford,  with  upwards  of 
10,000  inhabitants.  Among  the  subjects,  on  which  we  were  quite  agreed,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Society  High  School,  or  a  City  Union  School,  under  the 
Act  of  1839,  as  should  be  found  practicable — to  which  the  attention  of  the  Vis- 
itors had  been  directed  in  1838,  and  again  in  the  Circular  of  1839  issued  im- 
mediately after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  which  had  authorized  the 
union  of  School  Districts,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  and  defined  the  powers 
of  School  Societies,  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  of  which  the  prospectus  was 
printed  within  a  week  after  acceptmg  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  State  School 
Board, — and  the  first  number  was  issued  within  a  month  without  a  single  sub- 
scriber, and  without  the  pledge  of  a  single  dollar  to  meet  the  probable  failure 
of  the  enterprise  as  a  pajring  periodical — fVom  the  first  cumber  to  the  last,  there 
are  some  topics  discussed  bearing  upon  this  Important  subject.  In  the  second 
number,  for  September  1838,  is  a  circular  of  the  Secretary,  in  which  sixteen  in. 
quiries  are  addressed  to  the  School  Visitors  of  each  school  society,  the  second 
of  which  relates  to  tbe  gradation  of  schools  in  each  district,  and'the  third  is  as 
follows :  ''  Has  your  school  society  availed  itself  of  the  provision  of  the  law  so 
ikr  as  <  to  institute  a  school  of  a  higher  order  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  So- 
ciety ?*  and  if  not,  do  you  consider  it  practicable  and  advisable  so  to  do?"    Iq 
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the  third  number  (October,  1838),  after- discussing  the  classification  of  schools 
in  our  large  towns,  quoting  the  experience  of  Hartford  favorably  so  far  as  car* 
ried  out  in  the  city  districts,  the  question  is  asked,  might  not  a  high  school,  or 
grammar  school  such  as  is  provided  for  by  our  laws,  be  advantageously  estab- 
lislied  near  tlie  common  center  of  several  districts  and  (in  another  paragraph) 
of  several  a4Jaoent  societies?  A  high  school  at  or  near  the  central  point  of 
four  towns  would  enable  the  advanced  pupils  of  each  town  to  enjoy  tiie  privi- 
leges of  a  higher  education.  In  the  fifth  number  (December  1838),  in  a  circu- 
lar addressed  to  the  Yice-Presidents  of  the  County  Associations,  who  were 
presidents  of  the  Town  Associations,  the  classification  of  sdiolars  and  schools 
was  commended  to  the  oonsideration  of  school  officers  and  associations ;  and 
80  on  through  the  four  volumes,  the  last  of  which  volumes  (for  1842)  contain^ 
Dr.  Busbnell^s  Report  and  an  account  of  g^raded  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  the  last  page  of  this  last  volume  contains  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  for 
1842,  in  which  a  petition  of  sundry  citisens  of  Hartford  is  cited,  *' praying  tie 
repeal  of  certain  sections  of  the  Act  concerning  Common  Sc?tool8f  establishing 
High  Schools,  or  Union  Districts,  and  that  taxes  may  be  raised  as  formerly  on 
the  polls  and  ratable  estates  of  the  inhabitant  of  school  districts,"  in  con- 
formity to  which,  said  Committee,  in  their  report,  recommend  the  repeal  of  the 
sections  referred  to ;  but  in  the  bill  drafted  and  submitted  for  this  purpose,  and 
passed,  the  important  section  relating  to  School  Societies  was  omitted,  and  thus 
the  important  provisiQn,  under  which  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford  in 
1847  established  the  Public  High  School, 'was  left  m  the  Act  The  Committee 
in  theur  Report,  recommending  the  repeal  of  the  sections  prayed  for  by  the 
petitioners  from  Hartford,  remark:^ — "Those  branches  ought  to  be  taught  which 
may  the  roost  readily^ be  brought  into  action,  and  enter  into  our  business  con- 
cerns. Hence  tliose  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  enter  into  our  daily 
avocations  in  life,  and  when  once  fully  learned,  are  rarely  forgotten ;  those  of 
English  grammar  and  geography  are  next  in  importance,  and  are  the  only  studies^ 
in  connection  with  the  fundamental  branches,  that  ought^  in  our  opinion,  to  be 
taught  in  our  Common  Schools.  *  *  And  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
branches  of  education  of  a  higher  order,  tending  to  qualify  our  youth  for  ad- 
mission into  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  would  be  politic.  A  general  law 
for  that  object  may  also  be  dangeroua  The  remedy  in  such  cases  can  be  sup- 
plied by  associations  or  by  Acts  of  incorporation  ** — ^in  other  words,  in  select^ 
private,  or  incorporated  schools,  practically  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

In  1839,  as  member  of  the  Legislature,  I  drafted  and  secured  the  passage  of 
an  Act  by  the  firet  section  of  which  "  each  School  Society  was  authorized  to 
establish  common  schools  of  different  grades,  to  build  school-houses,  lay  taxes, 
and  make  all  lawful  agreements  and  by-laws  for  the  fbee,  equal  and  useful  in- 
struction of  all  the  yot^th  -thereof."  By  subsequent  clauses,  provision  was 
made  for  the  fbrmation  of  a  Union  District,  out  of  the  adjoining  districts  in 
cities,  and  other  School  Societies,  with  power  "to  maintain  a  Union  School  for 
the  benefit  of  tlie  older  and  more  advanced  children  of  such  associated  dis- 
tricts." It  was- under  the  provision  of  this  Act,  that  the  ''  School  Battle"  as  it 
was  called,  of  1841-42  was  fought  in  the  school-houses  of  the  three  City  Dis- 
tricts; and  the  establishment  of  the  Public  High  School  of  the  first  School 
Society  of  Hartford  was  secured  in  1847. 
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In  the  Report  of  the  School  Yisitore  of  the  First  School  Society  of  H^ford, 
sabmitted  by  Rey.  George  Burgees,  October  7,  1839,  we  find  the  first  fruits  of 
the  agitation  inaugurated  in  1838.  All  the  topics  suggested  in  the  first  Circular 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  addressed  to  school  visitors,  teachers,  and  the 
friends  of  school  improyeroent  generally,  in  August,  1838,  are  introduced  and 
several  of  them  discussed  at  some  length,  such  as  the  Influence  of  select  schools 
in  the  absence  of  good  public  schools,  and  especially  one  of  the  highest  grade; 
the  necessity  of  substituting  property  taxation  for  the  rate-bill  as  at  that  time 
made  out;  the  visitation  of  schools  by  parents;  and  the  establishment  of  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  teachers.  To  this  document  is  appended  a  report  of 
the  Hartford  Town  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools,  which 
had  been  established  ''  under  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools,"  and  the  results  of  the  inquiries  and  deliberations  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  are  submitted  "  in  discharge  of  a  duty  committed  to  them  by 
the  highest  authorities."  This  report  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  schools  for  the  city  or  society,  "  under  the  provision  of  the  existing  law  of 
the  State  (act  of  1839),  which  allows  tiie  union  of  two  or  more  districts  for  the 
purpoee  of  establishing  a  school  of  a  higher  order;  and  also  permits  any  school 
society,  as  such,  to  establish  within  itself,  and  maintain  by  tax,  any  number  and 
system  of  schools ;  and  this  committee  believe,  that  one  or  other  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  law  may  be  advantageously  employed  at  present  in  this  society." 
The  oommittee  therefore  "respectfully  suggest,  that  a  single  school  of  a  higher 
order  than  either  of  those  which  now  exist  should  be  established  by  a  vote  of 
the  society ;  or  if  it  should  be  preferred,  that  the  several  districts  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  this  society  should  be  invited  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  such  a  school ;  and  that  in  that  event,  should  the  districts  without 
the  city  decline  such  a  union,  it  be  still  proposed  on  the  part  of  those  within 
the  city." 

The  subject  thus  brought  before  the  Society  in  1839,  was  referred,  on  my 
motion,  to  a  committee  (oonpisting,  as  afterwards  appointed,  of  Burgess,  Mitchell, 
Barnard,  Johnson,  Hamersley,  Davies  and  Gallaudet),  "  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  establishing  a  High  School  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of 
this  school  society,  and  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  consolidating  the  sev- 
eral school  districts  embraced,  in  all  or  in  part,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Hartfordy  so  as  to  bring  all  the  schools  into  one  system  of  superintendence  and 
support,  and  to  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting  their  views,  with  such  plans  to 
improve  the  oondition  of  common  school  education  in  this  Society,  as  they  may 
deem  best  to  be  adopted  at  this  time."  At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  at  Gil- 
man^s  Hall,  Nov.  5,  this  committee  made  a  report,  prepared  by  me,  in  which 
they  "  propose  that  a  separate  school  for  the  instruction  of  such  pupils  of  both 
sezee  as  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  shall  have 
sustained  a  proper  examination  with  reference  to  their  admission,"  and  close 
with  three  resolutions:  '*(1,)  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  Public  High  School 
shall  be  established ;  (2,)  That  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  a  dollar  be  laid  to  meet 
the  expense  of  such  school;  (3,)  That  the  several  incorporated  districts  be  in- 
vited to  consider  the  expediency  of  dissolving  the  division  of  districts  within 
this  Society,  and  of  class!  Qring  the  schools  under  one  system ;  and,  if  they 
shall  approve  this  course,  to  pass  such  votes  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
it  into  effect."    The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  resolutions  passed,  with  a 
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vote  "  appointing  Henry  Barnard,  "W.  J.  Hamersley,  Henry  A.  Mitchell,  Na- 
than Johnson,  and  H.  Huntington,  a  committee  to  carry  into  effect  the  third 
resolution ;  and  another  requesting  the  committee  of  the  School  Society  to  call  a 
special  meeting  on  the  15th  for  the  purpose  of  canying  into  effect  the  first  and 
second  resolutions.  Legal  notice  was  given,  and  on  the  15th  of  November  a 
special  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Court  Room  "  to  lay  a  tax  and  adopt  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  High  School  for  the  older 
chQdren  of  the  Society."  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Mitchell  offered  a  resolution  in 
pursuance  of  the  action  of  the  School  Society,  which  after  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion, was  postponed  for  further  consideration  to  an  adjourned  meeting  on  the 
6th  of  December;  when  a  new  committee  was  appointed  and  instructed  to  pre- 
sent a  plan  of  union  for  four  in  place  of  the  three  districts,  thereby  practically 
defeating  the  object;  and  another  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
present  condition  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  its  relations  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  Society. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  in  the  City  Court  Room  December  6,  1839, 
the  committee  on  the  union  of  the  four  districts,  of  which  I  was  one,  reported 
that  they  were  divided  on  the  policy  of  a  Society  High  School,  but  united  in 
recommending  a  union  school,  for  the  older  children  of  such  districts  as  should 
vote  to  unite  for  the  purpose;  and  in  the  meantime,  advised  such  pupils  in  the 
outer  districts  to  appl}*^  for  admission  to  tlie  upper  classes  of  the  Center  District^ 
which  were  open  on  paying  a  small  tuition  fee.  Tlie  committee  on  the  Gram- 
mar School,  through  their  chairman,  L.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  reported  in  substance 
that  they  found  the  management  of  the  School  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal,  who  received  the  use  of  the  school-house  without  rent,  and  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  from  the  fund,  and  admitted  no  pupils  to  the  advantages 
of  the  school  except  on  payment  of  six  dollars  per  quarter,  payable  in  all  cases 
in  advance.  This  practical  abandonment  of  their  trust,  and  the  requisition  of 
tuition  from  all  who  applied,  to  a  scliool  which  in  its  institution  was  called  /ref, 
the  committee  thought  justified  an  application  to  the  Legislature,  either  to  annul 
tlte  charter,  or  to  modify  tlie  same  so  as  to  give  the  town  some  share  in  the 
management,  and  indigent  children  some  advantages  of  the  school.  A  committee 
to  prosecute  the  subject  further  through  a  town  meeting  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  J.  M.  Niles,  L.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  and  Gideon  Welles.  To  this  policy  I 
was  opposed,  first  because  the  lands  given  by  the  State,  and  the  bequests  of  in- 
dividuals, at  least  a  portion  of  them,  did  not  contemplate  solely  the  town  or 
even  the  county  of  Hartford,  but  idl  children  who  might  come  from  any  quarter 
in  these  plantations  for  instruction  in  the  Latin  language  and  to  prepare  lor 
college ;  and  second,  because  in  the  existing  low  estimate  of  the  scope  of  public 
instruction,  there  was  danger  of  losing  even  the  limited  tacUities  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  the  Grammar  School  afforded.  On  my  motion  another  committee  was 
appointed  (Philip  Ripley,  H.  A.  Mitcliell,  and  Henry  Barnard),  "to  confer  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  SchooUn  regard  to  an  arrangement  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  that  school  more  widely  to  the  older  children  of  the  town."  In  be- 
half of  this  committee,  several  interviews  were  had  with  the  president  and 
other  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  strongest  assurances  were  given,  that 
when  any  authority,  representing  the  town,  society,  city,  or  any  number  of 
united  districts,  was  prepared  to  maintain  a  public  school  of  a  higher  order  on 
a  permanent  basis,  they  would  be  ready  to  cooperate  in  sustaining  the  depart- 
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ment,  to  which  the  grants  of  the  State  and  the  bequests  of  individuals  had  been 
given,  and  which  they  were  appointed  to  administer  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. By  this  assurance,  which  I  had  received  early  in  1838,  my  own  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  had  been  governed,  and  I  abstained  fiom  introducing, 
except  in  a  general  way,  classical  studies,  or  alluding  in  any  way  to  the  Gram- 
mar School,  believing  when  this  community  was  prepared  to  act  with  liberality 
in  establisliing  a  high  school,  the  Trustees  would  be  quite  as  far  advanced  in 
the  same  direction. 

In  1840,  with  enough  else  to  do  to  occupy  uU  my  time,  I  consented  to  go  on 
to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors,  with  a  full  understanding  with  my  colleagues 
{fiome  of  tho  best  men  in  the  city)  that  the  Board  would  investigate  thoroughly 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  education  generally  in  the  city,  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  grapple  with  tlie  problem  of  reorganization,  if  the  facts 
should  call  for  it  Wirh  tiiat  view,  for  the  lirst  time  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
as  to  attendance,  school-houses,  subjects  ai\d  methods  of  instruction,  super- 
vision, mode  of  support,  compensation  of  teachers,  and  parental  interest,  and 
the  number,  attendance,  and  special  character  of  each  private  school,  were 
carefully  ascertained,  and  the  results  were  presented  in  a  series  of  propositions 
which  were  accepted  by  the  Board,  together  with  a  Plan  for  consolid^tftig  tho 
three  City  Districts  into  one,  and  establishing  a  system  in  which  two  High 
Schools,  or  one  with  two  departments,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girl.**, 
formed  an  essential  feature.  Tho  folloi^ing  are  the  features  of  the  Plan  sub- 
mitted by  me  for  the  City  Districts : — 

1.  To  consolidate  the  districts  into  one,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  tho 
schools  into  one  system  of  management,  studies  and  books,  and  of  making  tho 
school  interest  one  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  city. 

2.  To  establish  such  a  system  or  gradation  of  schoois,  as  shall  secure  as 
thorough  a  course  of  instruction  for  all  the  children  of  the  city,  rich  or  poor,  as 
is  now  provided  in  the  best  private  schools.  The  committee  propose  for  con- 
sideration the  following  outline : — 

First — Primary  schools  to  be  located  in  different  parts  of  tlie  district,  for  tho 
young  children,  where  all  of  the  arrangements  of  the  school-room,  the  play- 
ground, and  the  exercises,  shall  be  adapted  to  promote  the  health,  manners, 
moral  culture,  and  tho  gradual  and  harmonious  development  of  tlio  mind  of  the 
young.  The  alphabet,  easy  lessons  in  reading,  oral  instruction  in  respect  to 
real  objects,  maps  and  figures,  habits  of  observation,  vocal  music,  and  drawing 
on  the  slate,  would  form  the  course  of  instruction  for  these  schools.  They  arc 
to  be  taught  by  females,  and  we  would  add,  they  should  be  under  tho  super- 
vision, in  part  at  least,  of  the  mothers  of  the  district 

;SSs(»/ui--Intermediato  or  secondary  schools.  These  schools  are  to  take  up 
the  education  of  children,  when  the  primary  schools  leave  it  and  to  carry  it 
forward  to  as  high  a  point  as  is  now  attained  in  the  first  classes  of  the  present 
schools.  Two  schools  of  this  class,  if  properly  located,  would  answer,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  present  district  school-houses,  three  might  bo  neces- 
sary at  first  Each  school  would  require  a  male  principal  of  the  first  order  of 
qualifications — a  female  principal,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  female  assistmts. 

Tnird — Two  High  Schools,  or  one  with  two  departments,  one  for  boys  and 
the  other  for  girls,  to  which  the  pupils  who  shall  be  found  qualified  in  the 
stadiefl  of  the  seoondary  schools,  on  due  examination,  shall  be  admitted,  and 
there  taught  the  higher  mathematics,  mechanical  and  natural  philosophy,  natu- 
ml  hi.*<tory,  physiology,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  political  economy,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Connoffcut,  American  history  and 
biography,  book-keeping,  rhetoric,  and  drawing  with  reference  to  its  use  in 
various  kinds  of  buMness.  To  these,  or  to  so  much  of  them  as  might  be  deemed 
advisable,  a  preparatory  classical  course  could  be  added  without  increasing  tho 
expense.     This  department^  if  established  at  all,  should  be  capable  of  giving 
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a  thorough  English  and  a  preparatory  classical  education,  so  that  those  who 
know  wliat  a  good  education  is,  may  be  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  its  ad-, 
vantages,  and  the  poorest  parent  who  has  worthy  and  talented  children,  icay 
see  the  way  open  for  them  to  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  and  eventually  a  lib- 
eral education. 

3.  The  studies,  books,  discipline  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  the 
management  of  the  property  and  concerns  of  tiie  district,  are  to  be  intrusted 
to  a  Board,  two-tliirds  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually,  and  the  other  third 
hold  over.  It  is  also  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  efficiency  to  tlie  ac- 
tion of  the  Board,  that  they  elect  a  superintendent,  who  shall  visit  the  selioola, 
employ  the  teachers,  meet  with  them  for  instruction,  visit  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  such  children  as  are  not  sent  to  scliool  at  all,  or  attend  irregularly, 
see  to  the  repairs  and  management  of  the  school-houses;  in  fine,  to  devote  hia 
whole  time  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools. 

4.  The  schools  are  to  be  flree,  and  to  be  supported  like  any  other  great  public 
interest.  The  education,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  to  be  as  good  as  money  can  se- 
cure; and  then,  like  the  light,  air,  and  water,  it  is  to  be  open  alike  to  rich  and 
poor. 

The  Plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  City  Districts,  and  summary  of  the 
condition  of  the  common  schools  generally  in  the  Society,  were  approved  by  the 
Visitors,  and  on  my  motion  the  plan  was  referred  to  a  sub  committee  to  elabo- 
rate, and  commend  in  a  special  Report  to  the  intelligent  and  efTective  sanction 
of  the  Society  and  the  City  Districts.  The  general  features  of  the  two  Reports 
were  approved  by  the  School  Society,  and  the  question  of  consolidation  was 
referred  to  the  Districts  directly  interested  for  their  action.  The  Report  of  Dr. 
Bushnell  was  such  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  whole  subject, — the  policy  of 
a  consolidated  in  place  of  district  or  divided  administration ;  the  advantages  of  a 
closely  graded  system  for  the  whole  city,  terminatmg  in  a  Public  High  School, 
in  place  of  a  more  loose  and  differing  gradation  in  the  three  districts,  without 
scholars  enough  in  either  to  constitute  a  school  of  the  highest  g^de ;  the  right 
and  policy  of  property  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  the  evils  of  the  early 
tvithdrawal  of  children  from  school  fVom  the  want  of  additional  instruction 
which  a  high  school  would  afford ;  the  advantages  of  a  union  of  tlie  Hartford 
Grammar  School  with  the  City  High  School  to  both,  in  the  more  full  realization 
than  has  yet  been  possible,  of  the  intent  of  the  donors  of  the  fund  by  which 
the  Grammar  School  is  supported ;  the  evils  of  private  schools  covering  the 
same  ground  with  tlie  public  schools,  and  attended  by  the  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated only,  and  thus  creating  a  separation,  when  the  whole  law  of  American 
citizenship  requires  harmony  of  views  and  interest;  so  satisfactorily  were  these 
and  other  topics  treated,  that  I  printed  the  document,  with  an  account  of  the 
whool  systems  of  Boston,  Nantucket,  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  Lowell,  Portland, 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  for  gratuitous  cuxiulation  in  other,  cities 
of  the  State,  where  the  same  suggestions  were  applicable. 

The  District  Meetings  which  followed  in  the  winter  of  1842,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  tliose  who  participated  in  the  discussions,  or  witnessed  the  grim 
satisfaction  which  interested  tax-payers  seemed  to  take  in  blows  given  and  re- 
turned in  a  cause  so  domestic  and  peaceful,  theoretically  considered,  as  that 
of  Education:  *•  Vested  rights,"  *' steady  habits  in  the  good  old  ways,"  "no 
taxation  for  other  peoples'  children,"  "let  well  enough  alone,"  "  what  was  good 
enough  for  the  father  was  good  enough  for  the  son,"  ''none  of  your  high  schools 
for  me" — these  were  the  phrases  and  topics  which  abounded  in  the  nine  meet- 
ings which  were  held  in  the  three  City  Districts,  before  the  votes  were  reached 
by  which  two  of  the  districts  assented  to  the  ph>po8ition  of  consolidation. 
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CrOTernora  and  ex-goyernore,  judges  and  senators,  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen 
(and  none  did  better  service  than  Dr&  Buslinell  and  Burgess),  editors,  bankers, 
mechanics,  representatives  of  all  occupations,  shared  in  the  discussions;  but 
owing  to  the  political  connection  of  some  of  the  prominent  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  scheme,  the  vote  actually  given,  especially  in  the  South  District, 
where  the  vote  was  adverse  to  the  union,  was  not  always  on  the  merits  of  the 
question  actually  discussed. 

With  the  apparent  failure  of  all  my  plans,  in  the  reactionary  legislation  of 
1842, 1  did  not  despair,  either  of  the  commonwealth  or  of  the  city,  and  much 
less  of  the  cause  of  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  common  schools  for  the  whole 
country — and  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  citing  here  the  closing  passagesof  a  speech 
made  by  me  at  a  little  earlier  period  (1839),  in  view  of  the  probable  failure  of 
a  proposition  (the  earliest  legislative  measure  in  this  direction  proposed  in  this 
country)  to  establish  Teachers'  Institutes  in  this  State: — 

The  appropriation  thus  applied,  so  as  to  improve  the  teachers  now  in  the 
school,  and  create  in  them  a  thirst  for  something  higher  and  better  than  can  be 
given  in  any  temporary  course  of  instruction,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  for  the  professional  education  and  training  of  teachers,  the  great 
agency  by  which  the  cause  of  education  is  to  be  carried  upward  and  onward  in 
this  State.  Though  the  prospect  is  dark  enough,  I  think  I  can  see  the  dawning 
of  a  better  day  on  the  mountain-tops,  and  the  youngest  members  of  this  House, 
if  they  live  to  reach  the  age  of  the  oldest,  will  see  a  change  pass  over  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  over  public  action,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  but  the  whole  subject  of  common  schoola  Old,  dilapidated, 
inconvenient  school-houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive,  and  commodious 
structures.  Young  children  will  be  placed  universally  under  the  care  of  ac- 
complished female  teachers;  female  teachers  will  be  employed  in  every  grade 
of  schools  as  assistants,  and  in  most  of  our  country  districts  as  sole  principals: 
a  school  of  a  *'  higher  order  "  than  the  district  school  will  receive  the  older  bojB 
and  girls,  not  only  of  a  district,  but  of  a  society,  and  the  common  school  will 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  common^  because  it  is  cheap,  inferior,  and  patronized 
only  by  the  poor,  and  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, but  common  as  the  light  and  the  air,  because  its  blessings  are  open  to  all, 
and  enjoyed  by  all.  The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  hasten  on  that  day ; 
but  whetlier  the  resolution  is  passed  or  not,  that  day  will  assuredly  come,  and 
it  will  bring  along  a  train  of  rich  blessings  which  will  be  felt  in  the  field  and  in 
the  workshop,  and  convert  many  a  home  into  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles.  For 
one,  I  mean  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  the  labor,  let  who  will  enter  into  the 
harvest. 

Otliers  have  entered  into  the  harvest;  but  it  has  been  my  highest  happiness 
for  thirty  years  to  work  on  in  the  same  direction,  with  or  without  cooperation, 
in  or  out  of  office,  here  and  elsewhere,  as  opportunity  offered  or  circumstances 
compelled,  until  I  haVe  seen  every  provision  drafted  by  me  which  was  stricken 
from  the  stetute-book  of  Connecticut  in  1842,  restored,  and  many  more  recom- 
mended by  me,  not  only  placed  in  the  school-law,  but  become  part  of  the  school 
habits  of  this  people ;  and  more  than  this,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  nearly 
all  the  cardinal  features  of  city  and  State  school  organization  advocated  in  this 
city  from  1838  to  1842,  and  denounced  *'as  the  impracticable  schemes  of  an 
enthusiast,"  ingrafted  into  the  constitutions  of  fifteen  States  and  the  school 
systems  of  thirty -five  States,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  cities,  including  all 
having  over  40,000  inhabitants,  and  many  more  with  a  smaller  population. 

Tlie  credit  of  reviving  the  discussions  of  a  Public  High  School  for  this  com- 
munity, after  the  failure  of  tlie  plan  submitted  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Sdiool  Visitors^  and  of  the  Special  Report  of  the  sub-committee  in  1841,  and 
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of  carrying  it  through  to  a  triumphant  conBummation,  is  dae,  more  than  to 
any  one  man,  to  JamsB  M.  Bunce^  who  in  this  matter  acted  in  pursuance  of  the 
suggestions,  substantially  in  the  direction,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  origi- 
nators and  advocates  of  the  former  plan. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  the  earnesit 
solicitation  of  myself,  one  of  the  directors,  held  its  regular  annual  meeting  in 
this  city,  and  in  the  entertainment  of  the  lecturers  and  members  from  abroad, 
and  local  expenses  of  the  meetings,  Mr.  Bunco  took  a  liberal  share.  Among 
the  subjects  introduced  in  the  sessions,  which  occupied  three  daj's,  was  the  gra- 
dation of  public  schools  in  cities,  in  the  discussiop  of  which  Mr.  Nathan  Bishop, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Providence,  G.  F.  Thayer  and  W.  B.  Fowle 
of  Boston,  and  myself,  took  part.  In  this* discussion,  the  importance  of  pri- 
mary schools  planted  in  every  neighboriiood,  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  all  the 
youngest  children ;  and  of  one  or  more  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  so  as  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  a  class  of  parents,  who  would  otherwise  provide  for  their 
own  children  in  other  schools,  which  would  be  inaccessible  to  children  equally 
deserving,  but  too  poor  to  pay  the  expense  of  residence,  if  abroad,  or  the 
tuition,  if  in  the  city. 

On  these  discussions^  which  had  special  reference  to  the  condition  of  schools 
in  this  city,  and  the  exercises  generally  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Bunce,  who  had 
taken  no  active  part,  and  manifested  no  special  interest,  in  the  subject  of  school 
improvement,  either  local  or  general  so  far  as  I  can  now  recollect,*  was  a  regular 
attendant,  and  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  and  interested,  and  felt  morti- 
fied that  such  lectures  should  have  an  attendance  so  small.  "  This  ought  not  to 
be,  and  shall  not  be,  if  I  can  help  it,  on  another  occasion  of  the  same  kind;" 
and  it  was  not,  as  those  who  can  recollect  the  larg^  and  enthusiastic  attendance 
of  our  citizens  on  the  School  CouTention  or  Teachers'  Institute  held  here  No- 
vember 16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  1846 — the  preparation  for  which  was  made 
mainly  at  his  expense,  and  by  the  personal  visits  of  Rev.  Merril  Richardson  to 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  That  Convention,  and  his  previous 
offer  of  $100  for  the  best  "Practical  Essay  on  the  necessity  and  mode  of  im- 
proving the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  of  adding  to  the  schools  in  cities 
a  department  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  education,"  and  his 
efforts  afterwards  to  establish  a  High  School  in  Hartford,  as  he  often  remarked 
to  me,  I  always  supposed  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  letter  addressed  by  me 
to  him  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  addressed  to  me  (then 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode  Island),  to  resume  my  educational 
labors  in  Connecticut  under  the  pledge  of  pecuniary  and*  personal  cooperation 
from  himself  and  others:  and  in  case  I  could  not  accept,  "to  tell  us  what  io  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  to  revive  the  interest  which  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  all 
over  the  State,  and  which  the  disastrous  legislation  of  1842  has  almost  extin- 
guished. I  should  like  to  do  something  practical  for  Hartford,  and  for  Connec- 
ticut, and  I  should  like  to  do  it  under  your  direction,  and  if  possible  with  your 
personal  cooperation.  Come  out  of  the  wilderness, — ^I  mean  no  disrespect  to 
our  brave  little  neighbor — and  help  your  own  birthplace  and  State,  at  leas^t  by 
your  advica" 

*Mr.  FlaTiu4  Brown  thinki  that  Mr.  Bunce**  interMt  in  the  »ubjeel  of  a  Ri^^b  Bohuol  or%in«ted 
in  A  TJsit  to  the  Center  Dtstriet  Behool,  while  that  ezeellent  teacher,  Mr.  Gallop,  was  paincipal 
(1845),  and  that  the  germ  of  the  Hifh  School  wai  in  the  advanced  claMet  of  Uib  schooL 
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To  this  invitation  the  following  are  among  the  saggestioos  returned,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  History  of  Teaehecs'  Institutes  in  Ckmnecticat: 

I  cannot  leave  my  present  field — ^my  hand  is  on  the  plough,  which  is  deep  in 
an  almost  unbroken  prairie  turf;  hot  I  expect  to  see  what  you  call  a  "  wilder- 
ness/' blossom  as  the  roae.  I  shall  here  work  out  my  plan  of  school  improve- 
ment by  educating  the  public  mind  up  to  the  appreciation  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  a  successful  system  of  pubUe  schools,  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest, 
and  good  enough  for  the  best  citisen,  and  at  the  same  time  train  the  agents  in 
the  administration  of  such  a  system — ^teachers,  officers  and  parents.  It  will 
taka  time  and  work — ^but  I  have  schooled  myself  **  to  labor  and  to  wait'*  The 
work  to  be  done  here  is  substantially  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  in  C!on- 
necticut  and  every  other  state — t?i€  public  mind  must  be  enlightened  as  io  ail  the 
details  of  the  system^  the  indispensable  features  of  a  school  law,  the  requisites  of 
a  good  school  house,  the  necessity  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  the 
proper  distribution  of  studies  and  children  into  schools  of  different  grades,  and 
the  classification  of  every  school  of  any  grade,  and  above  all  as  to  the  qualities 
and  qualifications  of  good  teachers,  and  bow  to  select,  train  and  improve  them, 
and  especially  how  to  make  the  most  out  of  such  young  men  and  young  women 
as  will,  until  public  opinion  is  made  right  as  to  the  requirements,  rush  into  the 
business  without  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  especially  without  any  training, 
or  apprenticeship  in  organizing  a  school,  and  communicating  instruction,  and 
governing  and  stimulating  children  by  the  highest  motives.  Now  in  reply  to 
your  inquiry — out  of  all  this  field  of  work,  what  you  should  select  to  do  first, 
and  at  once,  for  Hartford,  and  Connecticut  I  should  advise,  for  Hartford,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Public  High  School  with,  or  without  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  city  districts  into  one,  and  all  the  sebools  subjected  to  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion acting  through  a  Superinteadent  The  great  work  for  the  State  is  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  entire  population,  who  are  ignorant  as  to  the  conditions  of  a 
good  school,  full  of  conceit  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  own  schools,  which 
were  once  in  advance  of  those  of  other  states,  but  which  no  longer  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  ago,  and  in  consequence,  are  no  longer  attended  by  the 
children  of  thiso  parents  who  are  themselves  well  educated,  or  who  know  what 
a  good  education  ts.  But  the  system  itself — ^its  legal  organization,  is  radically 
defective  in  reference  to  the  changed  condition  of  society,  and  especially  in  re- 
spect 4o  the-  mode  of  supporting  schools,  and  the  employment,  training,  inspec- 
tion and  payment  of  teachers.  My  advice  is  to  bring  up  these  subjects,  including 
the  right  and  duty  of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  subordinate  to  the  methods 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  proper  qualifications  of  teachers,  in  a  series  of 
evening  meetings,  held  as  part  of  a  Teachers*  Institute,  substantially  like  those 
established  in  Hartford  in  1839.  The  leading  features  should  be  the  same,  but 
I  would  advise  sessions  of  not  more  than  a  week, — ^no  longer  than  you  can 
keep  up  the  enthusiastic  interest  and  attention  of  the  members,  who  should  bo 
distributed  through  the  &milies.  This  is  an  essential  feature  of  my  ideal  of  a 
Teachers*  Institute,  held  in  reference  not  only  to  the  professional  training  of  its 
members  and  their  knowledge  of  society,  but  to  the  developement  of  parental 
interest  and  appreciation  of  their  work,  as  well  as  to  local  school  improvement  I 
never  have  seen  a  gathering  of  parents  of  any  class,  who  could  not  be  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  of  schools  and  education,  if  discussed  in  a  practical  way,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  their  own  children  and  schools.  If  I  am  correct  in 
this  observation,  you  had  better  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  City  High 
School,  when  the  public  mind  is  interested  and  the  parental  heart  is  warmed  by 
the  protracted  discussions  and  addresses  of  a  rousin^^  Teachers*  Institute.  You 
wiU  thus  benefit  directly  a  large  number  of  teachers,  who  will  directly  benefit 
as  many  school  districts,  aad  the  improvement  tlius  begun,  will  be  perpetuated 
by  attendiuice  on  other  Institutes  in  all  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  the  state ; 
— and  in  any  place  where  your  meetins^s  are  held,  ("provided  they  are  wisely 
managed.)  great  local  improvements  in  reference  to  school-houses,  attendance, 
gradation,  classification,  books,  apparatus,  instruction,  discipline,  parental  co- 
operation, supervision,  &c.,  will  be  begun,  advanced,  or  perfected.  Beg^n,  there- 
fore, with  arresting  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  by  the  voice 
Hud  the  press — get  at,  and  get  together  as  often  and  as  many  teachers  as  you  can, 
specially  the  young — get  parents  in  to  listen  to  the  discussions  of  education 
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al  questions,  and  the  exhibition  of  good  methods,  and  the  exposure  of  bad 
methods  both  of  instruction  and  discipline, — and  in  due  time,  longer  or  shorter, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  right  kind  you  liold  in  the 
places  which  need  the  quiclcenlng  influence  of  discussion  and  light,  a  revolution 
will  be  achieved  in  the  school  habits,  and  the  school  law  of  Connecticut. 

The  preparation  of  a  lecture,,  to  be  delivered  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
on  the  topics  discussed  in  the  Essay,  was  first  proposed  to  me  by  Mr.  Buuce, 
and  was  declined,  not  only  on  account  of  existing  engagements,  but  from  a 
conviction  that  the  sum  which  he  proposed  to  pay  for  the  composition,  if  offered 
in  the  form  of  a  premium,  would  arrest  the  attention  of  many  persons,  and 
might  call  new  laborers  into  the  field.  The  subject  of  the  Essay,  as  originally 
written,  did  not  contain  the  second  clause  (respecting  a  Public  High  School  in 
cities),  which  was  added  on  my  suggestion.  Prof.  Porter  of  Yale  College,  then 
a  resident  clei^man  in  Springfield;  and  familiar  with  the  schools  in  Connecti- 
cut from  having  acted  as  School  Visitor  in  New  Milford,  where  we  had  fre* 
quontly  talked  over  the  whole  subject  in  his  house  on  my  annual  school  circuits 
as  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  in  1838-42,  was  induced  to  prepare  an  essay 
for  this  competition  at  my  earnest  solicitation,  satisfied  that  his  experience  and 
residence  in  Massachusetts  would  bring  fresh  views  and  facts  into  the  discus- 
sion. The  award  was  made  in  favor  of  his  Essay  by  the  executive  committee, 
consisting  of  Rev.  George  Burgess  and  Dr.  Gallaudet 

The  principal  measure  suggested  in  my  letter  in  1846,  and  among  those  ad- 
vocated by  Prof.  Porter  for  the  State  generally  in  his  Prize  Essay  in  1846,  was 
a  Public  High  School,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  a  Teachers'  Institute  for  Hart- 
ford County,  to  be  held  in  Hartford,  as  a  prelimmary  agency  for  arousing  public 
attention  to  the  whole  subject  of  school  improvement.  In  this  connection  I 
can  not  better  express  my  appreciation  of  the  efficient  labors  of  Mr.  Bunce  than 
by  citing  the  following  paragraphs  from  a  chapter  in  my  Riatory  of  Common 
Schools  in  Connecticut,  printed  some  years  ago : —  *         * 

Mr.  Bunce,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  did  not  look  back  till  he  had 
driven  the  ploughshare  deep  into  the  public  mind.  In  connection  with  a  few 
other  citizens  of  Hartford,  he  determined  to  realize  some  of  the  suggestions  of 
improvement  set  forth  in  the  Prize  Essay.  A  Convention  or  Institute  of 
Teachers  of  Hartford  County  was  determined  on ;  and,  to  perform  the  prelimi- 
nary work  of  a  State  officer,  he  employed  Rev.  Merril  Richardson,  a  gentleman 
admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose,  to  visit  every  town  in  the  county,  and  awaken 
an  interest  In  the  purposed  meeting.  The  Convention  was  held  in  November, 
and  two  hundred  and  fiHy-four  teachers  were  in  session  for  one  week,  under 
the  instruction  of  educators  and  lectures.  This  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
public  mind.  A  monthly  School  Journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Connecticut 
School  Manual,  was  started,  in  January,  1847,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr. 
Richardson.  Other  Institutes  were  held  in  the  spring,  at  Tolland,  Winsted,  and 
Meriden. 

But  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Bunce  did  not  end  here.  Aided  by  others, 
he  resolved  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  establishment,  in  Hart- 
ford, of  a  Public  High  School  for  the  older  scholars  of  the  First  School  Society, 
and  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  State.  First  in  the  order  of  trial,  the  plan  of  a 
Public  High  Scliool,  which  we  first  proposed  in  1838,  was  revived.  No  pains 
were  spared  to  inform  and  interest  the  public  in  the  enterprise.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held,  in  which  elaborate  and  animated  debates  were  conducted  by 
the  most  prominent  speakers  of  the  city.  Individuals  were  seen  and  conversed 
with.  The  ignorant  were  informed;  the  indifferent  aroused;  tlie  rich  were 
made  to  see  that  property  would  be  more  secure  in  a  well-educat«d  community; 
and  the  poor,  to  feel  that  they  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  good  schools, 
without  these  schools  were  also  cheap.    The  public  press  was  enlisted,  and 
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pamphlets  pablished  and  distributed,  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  fully  ex- 
plained. Seldom  has  the  public  mind  of  Hartford  been  more  deeply  iutervsted 
in  any  enterprise ;  and,  finally,  the  plan  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  the  Uirgest  town  meeting  ever  held  in  Hartford.  Much  of  the  expense  of  ull 
these  preliminary  movements  was  borne  by  Mr.  Buncc ;  and  to  the  completion 
of  the  building,  he  contributed  $1,000  beyond  the  amount  voted  by  the  society. 
While  this  movement  was  going  forward,  Mr.  Richardson,  by  his  addresses  and 
in  the  ^^Sc/icol  Manual^^*  was  laboring  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Normal  School,  and  to  this  enterprise  Mr.  Bunce  offered  to  contribute 
$5,000. 

After  the  Teachers*  Convention  was  held,  and  Mr.  Richardson  was  employed 
in  continuing  the  agitation  whioh  was  started,  or  rather  revived  (for  tlie  mea^* 
ures  resorted  to  were  identical  with  those  inaugurated  in  1838)  by  its  proceed- 
ings, Mr.  Bunce  turned  his  attention  and  efforts  exclusively  to  a  High  School 
for  Hartford.*  The  legislation  of  1842  had  taken  away  all  fiicilities  for  uniting 
the  city  districts,  and  the  only  way  open  (and  this  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  in  the  Legislature  in  1842  to  close),  was  through  the  First  School 
Society.  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  confirmed  by  the  assurance  of  the 
partner  in  business  at  that  time  of  Mr.  Bunce,  that  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
after  even  the  High  School  was  in  operation,  this  gentleman  gave  up  his  whole 
time  to  this  enterprise.  No  political  campaign  was  ever  planned  with  more 
care,  no  pecuniary  investment  with  a  keener  scrutiny  of  all  hazards,  and  provi- 
sion for  every  condition  of  success.  In  the  last  week  in  December,  so  many  of 
those  who  had  opposed  the  consolidation  of  the  districts  had  pronounced  in 
favor  of  society  action, — so  many  who  were  before  indifferent  had  expressed 
themselves  warmly  m  favor, — so  many  of  the  largest  tax-payers  had  become  sat- 
isfied, that  in  their  near  and  &r-reaching  consequences,  liberal  expenditures  for 
public  scliools  of  overy  grade  was  true  economy — ^so  many,  blessed  with  chil- 
dren, but  with  moderate  income,  saw  that  the  only  chance  for  the  heat  educa- 
tion for  their  children  was  in  a  well  organized  system  of  public  schools  in  their 
own  town — so  many  conductors  of  the  public  press  had  admitted  articles  or  pub- 
lished editorials  in  favor — so  many  clergymen  in  the  city  had  promptly  welcomed 
the  new  movement — that  Mr.  Bunce  expressed  himself  confident  of  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  of  the  highest  grade,  if 
evexy  vote  in  the  Society  was  polled. 

On  the  evening  of  January  5,  1847,  on  notice  in  the  morning  papers  (Jan.  1, 
1847X  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
High  School  was  held  in  the  Center  District  School,  of  which  Amos  M.  Collins 
was  appointed  cliairman,  and  which  after  some  discussion  as  to  the  precise  ob- 
ject for  which  a  meeting  of  the  First  School  Society  should  be  held,  authorized 
a  request  in  the  legal  form  to  the  Society's  committee  to  give  the  requisite  no- 
tice. Resolutions  to  this  end  were  offered  both  by  N.  H.  Morgan  and  David 
F.  Robinson,  both  of  whom  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Convention  of 
Nbvember,  the  school  movements  of  Rev.  Merril  Richardson,  and  tlie  proceed- 
ings which  eventuated  in  the  final  vote  of  March  following.  Mr.  Morgan  had 
acted  as  school  ylsitor,  and  otherwise  labored  long  and   hard   for  common 

*Tfie  tobjeet  of  a  Hifh  School  wm  not  introduced  Into  the  leetniet  and  diKintioni  of  the 
Convention,  beeatiae  the  memben  were  almoit  esclmively  teecherc  from  the  country  towns,  and 
the  tofyici  were  confined  to  subjecto  and  methods  of  teaebinc.  Daring  Its  sessions  I  was  address- 
iog  similar  owetings  in  Mlcblgan,  Illioois,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio,  on  Graded  Schools  and  Teachers' 
lartitutes. 
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schools,  Mr.  Robinaon  had  always  identified  himself  with  everj  rooremeDt  in 
the  South  School  District,  the  Society,  and  the  city,  for  the  advancement  of 
public  schools,  and  education  generally.  Mr.  Bunoe's  naiue  does  not  appear  in 
the  call  or  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  or  of  any  subsequent  meetingn,  ex- 
i-ept  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  the  Society,  aud  until  the  final 
vote  was  taken  on  tlte  evening  of  the  8th  of  Marcli,  wheo  his  name  was  placed 
on  the  committees  to  complete  the  work  of  that  evening. 

Tlie  notice  was  given  on  the  following  morning,  and  on  the  evening  of 
January  11,  1847,  tlie  legal  voters  of  the  First  School  Society  came  together 
with  a  promptness  and  in  numbers,  which  no  question  of  water,  fire,  travel,  or 
traffic,  ever  brought  together  before.  Every  body  was  there,  and  wondered  that 
every  body  else  had  come,  and  all  were  surprised  to  find  themselves  so  nearly 
of  one  mind.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated — a  distinct  bat  simple,  and 
it  would  seem  unobjectionable  proposition  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Public  High  School  of  a  grade  higher 
than  the  District  Schools,  the  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  of  proper  age 
and  attainments  to  attend,  the  cost  of  a  suitable  site,  building  and  equipment, 
and  tlie  annual  expense,  to  report  to  a  future  meeting,  was  presented,  and  dis- 
cussed with  ardor  on  both  sides,  and  adopted  with  unprecedented  unanimity. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  was  all  on  one  side,  and  the  chief  speaker  in 
opposition,  who  from  all  his  antecedents  ought  not  to  have  been  there,  declared 
to  me  tliat  "  after  the  first  five  minutes  he  never  spoke  to  judge,  jury,  or  popular 
meeting,  with  so  little  hope  of  making  a  favorable  impression,  as  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  tlie  wcMrst  of  it  was,  the  dergymen  had  studied  the  subject  so  thor- 
oughly, they  beat  me  both  on  the  law  and  the  facts." 
The  following  is  the  form  in  which  the  Resolution  passed  Jan.  lltb: — 
Resolved,  That  Am<w  M.  Collini.  Rev.  Dr.  BargeM,  D.  F.  Robhmm.  Walter  Pea«.  EdvanI 
Button,  Roderick  Terry,  and  Timothy  M.  Allvn  be  a  committee  on  behaH'  of  thi«  Sorietj,  to  io- 
quire  a^  to  the  eznediencjr  of  establishing  «  Pnblie  High  School,  wherein  thstl  be  taught  tucb 
branche*  of  general  edoention  ai  are  uiually  taught  in  achooh  of  like  character,  and  can  nut  now 
be  thorouglilv  acquired  in  the  District  Schools — luch  High  School  to  be  under  the  regulations  now 
provided  by  law,  or  hereafter  to  be  provided  by  thii  Society  ;  al»o  to  inquire  m  to  the  number 
of  scholan  of  each  wx  of  the  proper  age  and  attainment  to  attend  luch  High  School ;  also  to  in- 
quire a«  to  a  suitable  location,  plan  of  Duikting,  espouses  thereoC  and  the  current  expenses  nf  sup- 
porting such  a  school,  and  what  per  cent,  tax  will  be  required  for  that  purpose;  also  whether  and 
upon  what  terms  the  funds  of  the  Hartford  Grammar  School  can  be  made  available  for  its  sup- 
port, and  to  report  the  same,  together  with  such  olhef  information  as  they  aiay  think  advisable,  to 
a  future  meetmg  of  this  Society. 

Ailer  seven  weeks  of  inquiry  and  consideration,  the  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee, through  the  Rev.  George  Burgess,  submitted  to  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Society,  held  at  the  City  Hall  on  the  1st  of  March,  1847,  a  Report  in  which  the 
several  subjects  referred  to  tlie  committee  were  considered  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  and  their  conclusions  stated  in  the  most  simple  and  conciliatory  form. 
The  committee  dose  with  submitting  the  following  resolutions  for  the  action 
of  the  Society : — 

1.  VoUiL  That  this  Society  nrooeed  to  eatablish  a  fiee  High  School  for  instmction  In  thehigher 
branches  of  an  English,  and  the  elementary  branchca  of  a  cianical  edocation,  for  all  the  male 
and  female  ohihiren  of  rail^ble  age  aod  aequiraments  in  thia  Society  who  may  wish  lo  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantagea. 

2.  Feted.  ITwt  ( .)  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  baihiing  committee, 

who  are  empowered  and  directed  in  behalf  of.  and  for  the  accoant  of.  this  ^oeiety,  to  parekase 
such  site  or  lot  of  land,  with  or  without  buiMings  thereon,  as  in  their  judgment  shall  mort  eeonom- 
ieally  and  best  necommodnte  the  Society  for  a  public  Enfrlish  and  Classieai  High  School,  and 
forthwith  proceed  to  remodel,  fit  up,  or  erect,  as  they  may  find  itneeessary,  a  suitable  boiMingand 
outhouses  for  said  school,  with  accommodations  for  not  leas  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  •ebolan 
of  both  sexes ;  also  to  pnpare  the  grounds,  erect  necessary  fences,  provide  suitable  chemical, 
philosophical,  and  aslroiMNnionl  apparatin  for  sni*!  school ;  also  to  place  in  said  building  the  neces- 
sary stoves  or  fumaca,  aeats,  desks,  aod  tiztuies,  the  whole  nut  to  exceed  in  expeoditare  twelve 
thousand  do** 
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3.  VwUd^  That  the  Soeietj*!  CommittM  be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  borrow  on  the 
credit  of  thie  Society  cuc^  sum  or  sttim  of  money,  not  exoeedinf  in  all  twelve  thousand  doilorf, 
a*  the  BaiMin;  Commfttee.  appointed  by  a  prev'iout  vote  of  thti  gficiety,  ilmll  need  in  the  per- 
fonnanoe  of  their  duties  as  specified  in  said  vote,  and  uay  over  the  same  to  said  Coounittee  Ironi 
time  to  tioM  as  reqaired,  taking  proper  vouchers  therefor. 

4.  FeCcd,  That  a  eoinmittee  or  nine,  consieting  of  ( },  be  appointed  to  mnke, 

if  practicable,  such  agreement  with  the  Trustees  of  tite  Grammar  School,  as,  in  their  u|  in  ion,  shall 
be  just  and  reasonable,  for  making  the  funds  of  said  Graoimai|pehool  available  for  the  support  of 
the  High  School,  or  some  department  thereof;  also  that  Che  action  of  the  cummitlee  in  these 

I  be  binding  upon  the  Society. 


After  an  animated  diactisslon  of  the  Ist  Resolution,  by  whidi  the  Society 
ordaina  tlie  establialiuoent  of  a  '*  Free  High  School,"  and  various  attempts  to 
modify  the  same,  its  further  consideration  was  postponed  to  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  8  th. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  City  Hall  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  record — "  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  tiie  Hon.  A.  M. 
Collins,  Chairman,  as  per  acUoommentf  and  the  minutes  of  the  previous  even- 
ing were  read  by  the  Clerk.  The  consideration  of  the  Ist  Resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  a  High  School,  was 
resumed,  and  after  a  full  discussion,  and  the  rejection  of  a  motion  to  amend,  it 
was  passed.  The  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  said  Resolutions  were  then  talten  up  and 
passed  separately ;  tlie  report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  was  accepted 
and  approved,  and  the  Chairman  was  directed  by  vote  of  this  meeting  to  fill, 
as  early  as  practicable,  the  blanks  occurring  in  the  2d  and  4th  of  said  Reso- 
lutions.'' 

The  Chairman  subsequently  filled  the  above  blanks  as  follows: — The  blank 
in  the  second  resolution  was  filled  by  the  names  of  B.  F.  Robinson,  Th6mas 
Belknap,  James  M.  Bunce,  Walter  Pease,  Jr.,  JSdward  Button,  E.  D.  Tiffany, 
«nd  A.  IL  Collins. 

The  blank  in  the  fourth  resolution  was  filled  by  the  names  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bur- 
gess, Wm.  J.  Hamersley,  D.  F.  Robmson,  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  James  M.  Bunce, 
Rev.  Mr.  TurnbuU,  Francis  Parsons,  Gurdon  Robins,  and  N.  H.  Morgan. 

No  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Society  was  called  for  until  Aug.  6, 1 847, 
when  the  committee  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  having  reported 
that  the  same  would  be  ready  for  occupanby  before  the  close  of  the  year,  they 
were  authorized  '*to  employ  teachers,  and  make  such  other  arrangements  as 
were  necessary  for  the  opening  of  the  school"' 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  29th  of  October,  the  committee  reported 
that  the  building  was  completed,  and  would  be  equipped  for  occupancy  within 
the  sum  of  $12,000,  appropriated  on  the  8th  of  March  for  this  purpose;  that 
Joshua  D.  Giddings,  who  won  his  early  reputation  as  a  teacher  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  State,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Fountain  Street*  Gram- 
mar School  in  Providence,  B.  L,  had  been  appointed  principal,  and  that  ar- 
rangements bad  been  effected  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School,  by 
which  they  will  supply  and  sustain  a  teacher  for  the  Classical  Department;  and 
close  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Society  "  to  sustain  the  work  so  oon- 
spicoously  begun,  by  appropriations  liberal  enough  to  make  the  school  of  the 
highest  advantage  to  our  chOdren  and  to  the  credit  and  profit  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live."  Resolutions  imposing  "  a  tax  of  one  and  three- 
fourths  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  polls  and  ratable  estates  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Society  for  the  maintenance  of  the  High  School,  and  schools  for  the 
colored  children,''  was  passed,  and  another  to  effect  the  speedy  and  effectual 
organization  of  the  High  School,  as  folbws: 
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r»ted.  That  [blank  afterwardi  fiDed  with  the  namea  of  D.  F.  Robimnn,  Tfaomat  Ballciiftp^ 
Jame*  M.  Bunca,  Walter  Pease.  Jr.,  f^wanl  Batton,  E.  D.  Tiffiiny,  andy^.  M.  Cullini]  be  a  com- 
mittee t>t  organise  the  Mid  ■chool  at  the  earlieat  practicable  time;  to  mtke  all  neeMsary  ralee 
and  by-Ill wa  fur  its  regulation :  to  determine  the  qoalificatiooi  of  the  scb«tiar»  who  are  d«airoaa 
or  being  admitted  thereto-nsither  by  themaelvea  at  ibroug b  auch  peraont  aa  tbey  may  a|ipoint  for 
tlie  purp«Me ;  to  decide  all  questioni  relating  to  the  admiaaion  or  children  and  youtb---pr<iTicled 
that  no  acholara  are  to  be  admitted  ^r  pay  ;  to  priiTide  for  the  ezpolaion  of  refractory  and  un- 
maiiageiible  pupili :  and  to  dischalf  all  the  fuoetioDa  lekiting  to  said  school  which  will  oot  io- 
terfere  with  the  school  laws  of  the  Stale. 

On  motion  of  I.  W.  Stuart  the  following  Resolutions  were  offered  and  passed 
unanimously : 

Whereas,  in  pursaanee  of  a  reiolution  of  the  First  SchiMiI  Society  of  Hartford,  the  committee, 
styled  the  Buildbig  Committee  for  the  High  School,  have,  with  grant  diligence  and  cara,  attemted 
to  the  duties  of  their  appointment ;  and  whereas,  particularly  this  eonimillee,  consisting  of  Meaars. 
J.  M.  Bunce,  A.  M.  Collins,  D.  F.  Robinson,  T.  Belknap,  E.  Button,  £.  D.T  ~ 


>.  Tiffany,  and  Walter 

idded  the  further  auit 

of  two  thousand  two  hundred  aiid  filVy  dollars'  from  their  private  purses,' to  enlarge  and  beaQttf> 


Peaae,  Jr.,  have  to  the  money  appropriated  by  public  tax,  most  liberally  added  the  further  auit 
of  two  thousand  two  hundred  aiM  filly  dollars  from  their  private  )i 
ami  render  commodious  the  building  for  the  High  School,  tlierefore 


yoted,  Th:it  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be,  and  they  hereby  are  gratefully  tendered  to  the 
Building  Committee  for  the  assiduity  and  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  labored  in  tlie 
duties  assigneil  them  by  this  Society. 

rated.  That  the  Clerk  of  this  Society  transmit  a  copy  of  this  and  the  foregoing  resolutioas  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  BoiMing  Committee,  to  be  by  him  read  to  said  committee,  and  also  other 
copies  of  these  resolutions,  one  to  each  of  the  gentlemeo  whose  generous  donations  to  the  High 
Scnool  of  Hartford,  thia  Society  does  hereby  acknowledge. 

In  tlie  efforts  put  forth  from  1845*  to  the  decisive  vote  on  tlie  8th  of  March, 
and  even  to  the  dedication  of  the  building  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1847,  I  bad 
some  sliare,  although  from  holding  office  in  another  State,  and  from  choice,  my 
name  is  not  attached,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  a  single  document,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  proceedings  of  a  single  meeting.  When  the  work  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Bunce,  and  in  every  stage  to  selecting  the  teacher,  he  sought  my  coun- 
sel and  cooperation ;  and  both  were  given  freely  and  promptly,  although  to  do 
so,  cost  time  and  thought,  and  five  visits  from  Rliode  Island.  In  looking  over 
the  files  of  our  Daily  Journals  for  1846-7,  I  find  seven  articles  which  were 
once  in  manuscript  in  my  hand-writing ;  and  in  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the 
crowded  meetings  which  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  I  recognized  the  outline  of 
an  address  for  which  I  prepared  a  brief  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bunce,  to  be  used 
by  some  one  wIk)  might  not  be  as  familiar  with  the  facts  and  arguments  as  I 
was  thought  to  be.  Nearly  all  the  allusions  to  the  experience  of  other  cities, 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  school,  were  drawn  from  memoranda  and 
documents  which  I  furnished.  The  principal  campaign  document,  entitled 
"  Considerations  and  Facts  respecting  a  Public  High  Scfiodl  in  the  First  School 
Society  of  Hartford^^^  in  which  the  public  character  of  the  institution  proposed, 
and  the  power  of  the  Society  to  establish  and  maintain  the  same ;  the  extent 
in  respect  to  studies  and  persons  (age,  sex,  and  preparation)  to  which  the  In- 
struction should  be  offered ;  the  expense  both  of  outfit  of  building  and  annual 

*  The  following  were  the  principal  ezeroises  of  the  session : — Introductory  Lecture~-/>^ifir 
a/  tA«  Teacher**  Office  and  Fhaaie  Education,  by  Joel  Hawes ;  Dutiee  of  Examining^  Cevunit- 
tee*,  by  Prof.  Sanborn,  of  DartnMUth  College ;  Ideai  of  the  Peffoct  Tocher,  by  Prof.  Olmsted, 
of  Yale  College;  Study  of  Pkyowlof^,  by  Dr.  E.  Janris;  huMeetual  Jlritkmetu^  by  F.  A. 
Adams ;  T^Boekero*  Fnotituteo,  by  Salem  Town ;  Methods  of  Teaching  Oeographjf,  by  W.  B. 
Fowie :  Vocal  Mtuie  in  Common  Sehoole,  by  A.  A.  Johnson ;  Oeetrraphf  and  Niftorf,  by 
George  S.  Hibbard ;  TVatai'i^  ^  Studentofor  the  Univoroitjf,  by  Prof.  Porter,  of  Yale  College  ; 
concluding  Lecture  by  Henry  Barnard,  on  Sehoole  in  rdoHom  to  ^her  EdmeaHonal  ^eneieo  of 
Citieo.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  besides  the  topics  of  the  lectures  were  Idethode  ^f  Teoeh- 
iuf  Englieh  Grammar:  fVayeand  Method*  of  intereeting  Parent*  in  the  Sehools  where  their 
children  are  taught ;  Organization  qf  Schools  for  Citis*  and  populoa*  Village*.  This  last  topic 
was  discussed  by  Nathan  Bbhop,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Providence,  W.  B.  Fowle 
of  Boston,  and  Henry  Barnard,  aikl  IneideoUlly  by  Horace  ManD,Cynu  Pierce,  and  otbact. 
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ttiuntenaiice,  and  its  apportionment  on  different  classes  of  tax-payers ;  and  the 
advantages  which  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  such  a  school,  from  the 
admitted  principles  of  school  organization,  and  from  the  experience  of  other 
cities,  were  elaborately  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,* — was  pre- 
pared by  me,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Bunco.  A  copy  of  this  doca- 
ment,  together  with  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  appointed  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  the  City  Hall  Jan.  7,  1847,  drawn  up  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Burgess ;  and  of  the  minority,  in  which  the  general  principle  is  yielded, 
provided  a  union  could  be  effected  with  the  Grammar  School — was  left  with 
every  family  of  the  Society  five  days  before  the  adjourned  meeting  on  the  8th 
of  March,  when  the  legal  voters,  in  full  force,  decided  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority "  to  establish  a  Free  High  Scliool  for  instruction  in  tlie  higher  branches 
of  an  English,  and  the  elementary  branches  of  a  classical,  education,  for  all 
children,  male  and  female,  of  suitable  age  and  acquirements,  in  this  Society 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantagesL"  Tliis  resolution,  together 
with  the  first  draft  of  two  otlier  resolutions,  by  which  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed with  full  power  to  purchase  a  site,  and  build  and  furnish  a  suitable 
house  within  the  expense  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  and  report  (the  calculations 
for  which  I  fumislied),  without  the  necessity  of  reporting  to  the  Society  until 
the  work  was  done,  and  another  committee  was  also  appointed  for  to  confer  and 
arrange  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  for  making  the  funds  of  the 
latter  available  for  the  support  of  the  classical  department,  were  prepared  by 
me  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Burgess ;  who  was  also  pleased  to  ask  and  receive 
suggestions  from  me  in  tho  nreparation  of  his  report  before  it  was  submitted  to 
the  committee  of  whidi  hewas  chairman,  or  at  least  the  organ  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  four  weeks  spent  in  Hartford  .m  February  and  March,  1847,  in  as- 
sisting, in  such  ways  as  were  open  to  me,  the  preparation  of  the  public  mind 
for  the  right  action  on  the  questions  before  tlie  Society,  I  prepared  and  de- 
livered a  lecture  before  the  Young  Men's  Institute  on  my  old  topic — "  Our  CUy^ 
cmd  Our  Duties  to  its  Past^  Present^  and  Future  IrUeresis^^^  in  which  I  presented, 
under  the  first  head,  the  claims  of  the  Historical  Society,  which  had  recently 
come  into  possession  of  the  library  and  collections  of  Dr.  Bobbins  from  my  timely 
interposition  in  its  behalf,  and  of  a  Rural  Cemetery  (by  extending  Zion  Hill 
so  as  to  embrace  the  old  WeUs  Vineyard  on  the  south  to  Washington  street  on 
the  eastX  in  which  the  present  should  be  wedded  to  the  past  by  ties/Of  family 
affectu>o,  of  artistic  memorials  of  public  service,  and  the  near  attraction  of 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  a  landscape  of  unsurpassed  beauty  in  cultivated 
valley  and  wooded  uplands  in  the  distance.  Under  the  second  head,  my  favorite 
themes,  of  the  institutions  on  the  one  hand  which  should  prevent  crime  and 
poverty,  dry  up  the  sources  of  vice  and  demoralization,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
velop to  the  fullest  measure  all  the  industrial  resources  which  nature,  science 
and  art  could  command,  by  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, were  dwelt  on ;  and  as  part  of  this  system,  a  Public  High  School  was 
not  forgotten.    Under  the  third  head,  my  remarks  were  confined  to  suggesting 

*  T^  giMler  poftioB  of  this  doeooMDt  hoi  been  rapublwhad  in  maoj  fonni,  and  mora  than 
HI0,OoRopici  hvn  bemi  eiraolatad  in  diflerent  Stetet.  The  arf  nmenU  for  a  poblio  Mhool  of 
this  grado  hovo  baoo  fraqoaotlj  eitad  to  rapport  of  umilar  moT«m«iitt  alMwh«ra,  and  mora  than 
aOjOOO  eopiaa  of  tkia  portloo  won  priatad  at  tha  ezpania  of  Hon.  Jamac  Wadswortb,  of  GanaMo, 
N.  T^  in  no  azCia  nambar  af  tha  Distoict  School  Jouroal. 
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precautions  **  against  anj  limitations  in  endowments  and  institutions  designed 
to  meet  present  and  prospective  wants,  which  experience  has  shown  have  a 
fatal  tendency  to  prevent  their  adapting  themselves  or  being  adjusted  to  the 
changing  and  altered  circumstances  of  a  progressive  age  and  country,  like  that 
in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  live. 

There  is  yet  no  pletliora  of  educational  endowments,  but  the  experience  of 
this  town  and  tills  State  has  already  shown,  that  both  religion  and  education, 
which  are  living  interests,  and  should  touch  the  conscience,  heart,  and  hubits  of 
every  living  man  and  woman,  may  be  hindered  and  not  fostered  by  bequests 
and  funds  designed  to  foster  them.'  The  administration  of  a  permanent  fund 
for  the  poor  may  be  so  hampered  as  in  the  next  generation  to  increase  the  class 
and  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  relieve,  and  at  the  same  time  dry  up  in  the  com- 
munity that  ciiarity  which  should  be  in  every  heart  a  well  of  living  waters. 
Asylums  for  Orphans  may  be  so  managed,  while  they  provide  for  the  pliysieal 
necessities  of  the  children,  as  to  leave  their  moral  nature  uneducated,  which  can 
ha  best  trained  in  the  daily  discharge  of  those  little  offices  of  mutual  help  which 
the  necessities  of  the  family  in  its  normal  state  require.  Our  State  School  Fund 
was  for  a  time  a  great  help  in  the  impoverished  coudit'on  of  the  people,  and  en- 
abled the  poorer  districts  to  employ  teachers  for  a  longer  period  in  the  year, 
but  it  soon  diminished,  and  finally  destroyed,  the  habit  of  taxation.  Our 
School  S;x:iety  and  independent  District  organization,  by  bringing  the  adminis- 
tration of  tiie  schools  nearer  to  the  changing  centers  of  population,  undoubtedly 
for  a  short  time  operated  favorably,  but  as  constituted,  tliey  destroyed  the  prin- 
ciple of  gradation.  The  transference  of  the  bequests  of  Ilopkins  and  others  to 
a  close,  self- perpetuating  corporation  led  to  a  moi^e  economical  management  as 
well  as  increase  of  the  fund  and  its  income,  and  may  have  kept  alive  the  fires  of 
classical  learning  which  otherwise  would  have  died  out  among  us.  But  if  the 
fund  is  to  be  administered  only  in  the  interest  of  a  class,  and  that  a  small  one; 
and  of  one  sex,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  esset^l  in  the  civilization  of  a 
state ;  of  certain  professions,  which  though  importai|Pare  not  the  only  impor- 
tant occupations  for  which  special  educational  facilities  should  be  provided;  and 
for  the  culture  of  languages  and  literatures  of  peoples  dead  beyond  all  resurrec- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  sciences  which  are  creating  new  industries,  and  of 
languages  of  nations  with  which  we  have  constant  and  constantly  growing 
relations,  and  of  literatures,  of  which  to  be  ignorant,  will  be  poorly  compen- 
sated for  by  any  amount  of  Greek  and  Ltitin  in  tiie  original ;  then  it  is  time,  for 
the  People,— the  vast  majority  of  families  who  have  sons  and  daughters  to  be 
educated,  who,  as  men  and  women,  will  make  the  Future  into  which  we,  city. 
State,  and  country,  are  fast  entering — to  establish  schools  of  different  grades, 
such  as  our  fathers,  acting  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  ordained  the  code  of 
1650,  would  provide  now,  not  only  to  exclude  the  barbarism  of  a  single  illite- 
rate citizon.  but  to  train  all  youth  for  tiie  service  of  the  country,  for  active  use- 
fulness and  for  domestic  life.  I  speak  as  one  proud  of  the  State  and  city  of  my 
birth,  but  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  in  providing  for  the  Future,  in  a  well- 
adjusted  system  of  public  schools  for  children,  rich  and  poor,  and  fbr  all  occu- 
pations and  professions,  we  are  behind — and  far  behind,  and  falling  every  day 
still  further  behind,  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
cities  of  Providence  and  Boston.  In  the  vote  soon  to  be  taken,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  a  decision  in  favor  of  a  Public  High  School,  I  trust  Hartford  will 
place  her  system  on  a  higher  and  an  ascending  grade. 

With  that  address  and  other  local  work,  my  cooperation  in  the  etforts  in 
which  so  many  were  glad  to  share,  did  not  end.  Within  a  few  weeks  I  was 
called  on  to  furnish  the  plan  of  a  suitable  building,  and  to  name  the  places 
which  a  sub-committee,  charged  with  this  duty,  could  visit  and  examine  the 
best  buildings  in  which  such  schools  as  was  designed  here,  were  in  actual^y>e» 
ration ;  and  still  later,  I  was  asked  to  suggest  the  names  of  teachers,  with 
whom  correspondence  could  be  had,  and,  in  November,  1847,  ''to  come  to 
Hartford  once  more  to  finish  up  the  work." 
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Early  in  the  morhing  of  the  first  day  of  December,  1847, 1  left  Proyideoce 
for  the  fifth  time  in  the  service  of  the  Public  High  School  of  Hartford,  by  the 
way  of  Worcester,  to  take  my  part  in  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  building 
then  just  completed  on  the  comer  of  Asylum  and  Ann  streets.  Owing  to  a 
detention  of  the  cars  at  Springfield,  I  passed  direct  from  the  depot  to  the  plat- 
Xorm  in  the  upper  hall  of  of  the  school,  and  with  my  head  full  of  the  jar  and 
rumbling  of  the  cars,  opened  and  closed  my  address  substantially  as  follows:* 

Hopes  long  cherished  although  oAen  deferred,  and  efibrts  earnestly  and  per- 
sistently put  forth  for  many  years  by  persons,  some  of  whom  are  near  me,  and 
more,  I  trust,  are  in  this  crowded  hall,  have  their  fulfillment  and  reward  in  this 
occasion.  This  spacious,  convenient,  and  attractive  structure,  inferior  to  no 
other  of  its  grade  in  New  England  in  the  essential  features  of  a  good  school- 
house,  and  superior  to  any  other  within  my  knowledge,  for  its  cost,  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  public  buildings  for  the  unpaid  or  self-paid  services  of  tlie 
committee,  from  their  careful  study  of  the  best  models  before  and  afler  the 
specifications  were  drawn,  and  their  firm  determination  to  have  the  material 
provided,  and  the  work  done  in  the  best  manner,  according  to  contract,  under 
their  daily  supervision,  and  within  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Society,  even 
if  the  furniture  ^nd  equipment  of  apparatus  should  be  paid  for  by  themselves. 
For  this  unprecedented  liberality,  personal  interest,  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge 
of  a  public  trust,  tliey  have  received  tlie  formal  and  recorded  thanks  of  the  &>- 
ciety,  and  entitled  themselves  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  teachers,  and  pupils 
who  will  in  successive  years  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  tlieir  sacrifices. 

Within  these  walls,  now  consecrated  with  ascriptions  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  Him  who  planted  this  vineyard  in  the  wilderness,  and  inspired  the 
hearts  of  our  fathers  to  ordain  "institutions  of  good  learning,"  as  well  as  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  and  provide  "  for  the  .breeding  up  of  l)opefui  youth  botli 
at  the  grammar  school  and  the  college,  for  the  public  service  of  the  country  in 
future  times,"  and  ''  for  a  life  of  active  usefulness,"  is  to  be  solved  not  only 
for  this  community,  but  to  some  extent,  for  the  whole  country,  the  problem  of 
higher  education.  I  say  deliberately,  for  the  whole  country,  for  if  the  efforts 
which  have  been  put  forth  here,  and  which  the  deep  conviction  of  the  same 
necessity  has  cau^  to  be  put  forth  in  other  States,  fail  to  incorporate  this  fea- 
ture into  our  system  of  common  schools,  then  wUl  higher  education — every 
thing  beyond  the  merest  rudiments,  pass  into  the  irrevocable  keeping  of  reli- 
gious bodies,  and  adventure  schools,  over  which  the  public  will  exorcise  no 
control,  and  parents  can  have  no  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  education  their 
children  will  receive.  Associated  with  this  growing  antagonism  of  a  rival 
system,  which  every  ecclesiastical  organization  wUl  adopt  in  self-defence,  the 
public  school  will  suffer  from  the  withdrawal  of  all  children  destined  for,  what 
are  wrongfully,  if  exclusively  named,  the  learned  professions,  or  the  occupa- 
tions of  society  which  require  trained  intellects  and  systematized  and  special 
knowledge,  and  finally  degenerate  into  elementary  schools  of  the  lowest  sort. 
There  can  not  be — there  never  has  been — ^an  efficient  system  of  primary  in- 
strucrtion  whose  teachers  and  officers  were  not  supplied  fix>m  public  institutions 
of  a  higher  grade. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  is  here  provided  for  the  physical,  intellectunl, 
and  moral  training  of  the  pupils,  resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  thorough  sys- 
tematic teaching  in  the  schools  below,  which  its  plan  of  admission  by  open  ex- 
amination in  certain  specified  requirements  will  help  to  secure,  and  the  want 
of  which  in  any  of  the  lower  schools  will  be  sure  to  be  exposed,  in  the  failure 
of  its  candidates  to  gain  admission  here, — and  rising  and  spreading  out  into  all 
—        t ■  ■ . 

*  Prom  note*  reeeotiy  recovered,  on  which  is  iodomd  **UMd  at  the  dediontioo  of  th«  Public 
Hiyh  School  at  Hartford  Dec.  1,  J847.  and  at  the  opeoing  of  the  Free  Aeademj  at  Norwich  in 
J850.  Both  of  th«ae  institotiont  origioatad  in  the  legiilation  of  1838.  and  the  agitation  of  quet- 
IJoim  of  educational  reform,  which  followed.**  Hmm  notea  were  written  out  for  publication,  and 
maj  have  been  printed  with  an  nceoant  of  the  proceeding!  at  the  dedication  of  the  fint  Building, 
ef  which,  if  printed,  I*bave  no  copy. 
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of  those  studies  which  in  one  direction  take  hold  of  all  the  occupations  of 
society,  the  farm,  the  workshop,  the  counting-room,  the  deck,  the  home,  and 
on  the  other,  discipline  and  inform  the  mmd,  and  fit  it  for. the  acquisition  and 
retention  of  all  sound  learning,  and  for  the  perception  and  assimilation  of  tinith 
and  beauty  in  all  the  works  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  our  college  and  still  higher 
seminaries — such  a  course  of  study  seems  to  me  eminently  judicious.  It  meets 
the  demands  of  our  age  for  an  education  in  science  which  shall  make  the  wind 
and  the  stream,  and  the  still  more  subtle  agents  of  nature,  minister  to  our  ma- 
terial wants,  and  stimulates  in  all  directions,  the  inventive  faculties  of  man,  by 
which  mere  muscular  toil  can  be  abridged,  and  made  more  effective.  At  the 
same  time  it  does  not  ignore  those  apparently  less  practical  studies,  especially 
the  mathematics  and  classics,  which  the  gathered  experience  of  successive  gen- 
erations of  teachers,  and  the  profoundest  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  mind 
of  youtli,  and  the  disciplinary  and  informing  capabilities  of  different  kinds  of 
knowledge,  have  settled  to  be  the  best,  although  not,  as  I  hold,  the  only  basis  of 
a  truly  liberal  scheme  of  general  or  professional  education.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  amount  of  applied  science,  and  the  largest  amount  practicable  should  be 
given  in  this  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  or  that  any  attention 
which  may  be  bestowed  on  the  English  language  only, — and  whatever  else  is 
taught  or  omitted,  the  English  language  and  literature  should  ever  hold  a 
prominent,  the  pronlinent  place  in  the  actual  aims  and  results  of  your  scheme 
of  study, ^-can  ever  train  the  three  great  faculties  of  reason,  memory,  and  im- 
agination, to  their  full,  natural,  and  harmonious  development  But  while  I  hold 
this  not  hastily  formed  opinion,  I  see  no  reddon  why  the  instruction  of  our 
schools,  from  the  oral  or  primary,  up  to  the  university,  should  not  deal  with 
common  things,  with  the  principles,  the  phenomena  and  duties  of  every-day 
life; — why  sewing,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  should  not 
find  a  place  somewhere  iu  the  training  of  every  g^rl ;  and  a  "  round  about  com- 
mon sense,"  the  power  of  applying  the  mind  and  the  hands  readily  to  all  sorts 
of  work  in  helping  himself  and  other  people,  about  the  house,  the  shop,  or  the 
farm,  be  the  result  of  the  house  and  school  training  of  every  boy.  This  was, 
and  still  is  to  some  extent,  the  glory  of  our  best  New  England  school  and  do- 
mestic education.  And  to  all  this  should  now  be  added  the  modem  develop- 
ments of  science  in  their  applications  to  all  our  great  national  industries. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  Public  High  School  to  this  community,  in 
connection  with  the  reorganization  and  improved  teaching  of  the  schools  below, 
is  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  the  highest  advantages  of  public  education,— 
the  firee  struggle  of  children  and  .youth  of  the  same  age,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
every  condition,  for  the  mastery  of  the  same  knowl^ge,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  same  mental  habits,  jn  the  same  class-rooms,  under  accomplished  teach- 
ers,— with  the  protection  of  parental  vigilance  at  home,  and  that  education  of 
the  heart  and  the  hand  which  comes  from  the  constant  exercise  of  mutual  help 
and  courtesy,  from  innocent  sports  and  rambles,  and  the  practice  of  household 
imd  rural  industry.  These  advantages  of  home  and  school  education,  are  in 
the  plans  of  this  institution,  extended  to  the  female  sex.  My  hopes  for  the  re- 
generation of  society,  and  especially  for  the  infusion  of  a  more  refined  culture 
in  nianners  and  morals,  into  the  family  and  the  school,  rest  on  the  influence  of 
pious  and  educated  women  as  mothers  and  teachers;  and  in  the  appropriate 
training  of  such  women,  this  school  will  become  an  important  instrumentality. 

Tou  need  not  be  told,  that  an  institution  of  learning  can  not  flourish  in  this 
country,  if  removed  from  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  people  whose 
educational  wants  it  is  designed  to  supply.  But  to  make  that  sympathy  wafm, 
and  that  cooperation  liberal  and  effective,  the  result  of  your  work  here  must  be 
seen  and  felt.  This  community  must,  as  rapidly  as  succettsive  classes  can  be 
taught  and  graduated,  see  the  fruits  of  their  expenditures  in  the  merdianta, 
foremen  of  shops,  leaders  of  industries  and  professions,  men  and  women  in 
every  walk  of  life,  who  have  grown  up  under  the  better  instruction  and  influ- 
ences of  this  school.  The  schools  below  must  gradually  be  brought  up  to  a 
higher  uniform  standard  of  scholarship  than  they  have  yet  reached.  Unless 
these  results  are  realized,  the  promises,  founded  on  the  experience  of  similar 
mstitutions  and  systems  elsewhere,  will  be  falsified,  and  the  withdrawal  of  publio 
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fiiTor  will  inevitably  follow.  But  I  have  no  misgiving  as  to  the  future — it  rises 
bright  and  glorious  before  me,  and  on  its  forehead  is  the  morning  star — the 
herald  of  a  brighter  daj  than  our  schools  have  yet  seen.  ThuC  entlmsiasm 
which  started  this  enterprise  on  the  8th  of  March  on  the  flood  tide  of  popular 
fiivor,  will  carry  your  committees  and  teachers  on  until  you  have  time  enough 
to  put  your  institution  on  to  a  well  digested  course  of  study,  which  you  will 
from  time  to  time  niodity  and  ac^ust  to  the  educational  want8  of  tlie  people, 
whom  your  own  work  here  will  help  to  train  to  a  higher  and  higher  standard. 
With  this  wise  adjustment  of  your  course  of  instruction  so  as  to  impart  the 
best  preparation  which  the  diversitled  professions  and  occupations  of  tlie  com- 
munity require,  tliis  High  School  will  stand  a  monument  of  wise  liberality  and 
large  public  spirit,  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  intelligence  slowly  but  surely 
dift'ua^  over  lionest  convictions  firmly  lield  because  emliedded  in  tlie  habits  of 
a  half  century  of  opposite  practice,  a  shrine  at  whose  altar-fire  many  ingt^iiuous 
minds  will  be  kindled  with  the  true  love  of  science,  a  fountain  of  living  waters 
whose  branching  streams  will  flow  on  with  ever  deepening  and  widening  cur- 
rent, which  will  bear  on  its  bosom  noble  argosies,  and  nourish  all  along  its 
banks,  trees,  whose  leaves  will  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

I  have  thus  noted  rapidly,  but  not  briefly  as  you  desired  in  your  letter,  the 
chief,  although  not  all  the  eflbrts  to  establish  in  the  First  School  Society  of 
Hartford,  a  Public  School  of  a  grade  higher  than  the  District  Schools,  so  far  as 
I  was  personally  conversant  with  the  same,  from  the  first  formal  announcement 
of  the  subject  in  the  Center  Church  on  the  evening  of  July  4,  1838,  to  the  ded- 
ication of  the  building  erected  for  its  accommodation  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1847.  You  will  please  receive  this  communication,  long  as  it  is,  as  a  contribu- 
tion only  to  the  history  of  the  English  and  Classical  High  School  of  the  Town 
of  Hartford,  for  which  other  citizens  labored,  if  not  so  long,  with  equal  earnest-' 
ness  and  witli  more  ability.  The  names  of  several)  from  their  connection  with 
committees,  reports,  and  speeches,  have  been  incidentally  introduced,  and  before 
the  final  record  is  made  up  (which  should  in  my  judgment  include  the  history 
of  tlie  bequests  of  Edward  Hopkins  tftA  other  benefactors,  and  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, tlie  teachers  of  the  old  Town '(grammar,  and  County  Free  Schools,  of 
which  the  institution  over  which  you  preside,  is  the  lineal  descendant  and 
legal  representative),  the  names  of  others,  with  theu:  special  work  by  voice  or 
pen,  or  personal  influence,  should  be  appropriately  noticed — although  the 
growth  of  a  public  institution,  whose  establishment  involves  a  radical  change 
in  public  opinion  and  the  habits  of  families,  and  the  imposition  for  the  first 
time,  or  a  large  mcrease  of  property  taxation,  is  the  sum  total  of  innumerable 
contributions  made  at  difibrent  times,  of  which  some  of  the  most  impoitant 
may  never  be  recorded,*  and  the  names  of  their  authors  not  even  be  known,  or 
have  been  purposely  concealed.  Such  laborers,  in  obscure  or  conspicuous  por- 
tions of  the  field,  find  their  true  inspiration  and  reward  in  the  ever  extending 
results  of  educational  efibrts  wisely  put  forth.  No  human  eye  can  follow,  no 
human  hand  record,  the  influences  which  go  out  from  one,  much  less  from  many, 

*  The  finet  of  being  appointed  to  piwtde  oTer  a  poblic  meeting,  or  to  terve  on  a  committee  to 
ioqniie  into  the  expediency  of  a  propowd  meaaare,  ii  no  OTidence  tlint  the  personi  to  nppointed 
are  in  favor  of  the  fame,  or  join  in  the  final  recommendation.  That  the  prefirling  officer  of  the 
meeting  on  the  1 1th  of  January,  1847,  and  two  of  the  membors  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
eoiwider  and  report  on  the  expediency  end  expense  of  a  Khool  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  District 
Sdiooh,  epoke  and  voted  ngainst  the  retolution  to  evtablith  a  Free  Rigit  School  on  the  8th  of 
Ifareh  folloarinf.  8o  of  other  membert  of  thi«  and  other  committees— several  were  put  on  more 
from  their  letotiont  to  loenl  or  political  intercfta.  and  from  confidence  in  their  character  for  Intelli- 
geooe  and  laimaei  generally,  than  from  haTing  taken  any  active  part  in  previoui  diaoussioos. 
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institutions  of  learning  thus  established  or  improved— from  even  one  intellect, 
otherwise  dead  as  tlie  clod  of  the  vallej,  or  fickle  as  the  wave,  made  strong  bj  its 
teaching  to  discover  and  defend  the  truth  in  some  hour  of  popular  delusion,  or 
one  heart  inspired  with  love  to  God  and  man  to  work  on  in  some  forlorn  cause 
of  human  suOering  and  calamity,  like  Todd,  or  Gallaudet,  or  Wells,  until  the 
mute  can  speak,  the  insane  be  clothed  again  in  their  right  mind,  and  the  man- 
gled victims  of  disaster  and  the  battle-field  be  treated  without  pain. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  while  at  no  period  of  our  history  has  the  original 
school  policy  of  the  State,  in  providing  a  higher  as  well  as  an  elementary  grade, 
been  so  generally  realized  as  in  our  District  Graded  and  Town  High  Schools; 
or  the  obligation  on  the  Town  of  Hartford  to  discharge  tlie  trust,  assumed  in 
accepting  the  early  bequests  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
school  of  tiie  higher  grade,  been  so  fully  discharged  as  in  its  provision  for  our 
English  and  Classical  High  Sdiool — there  is  not  only  room,  but  ul^ent  neces- 
sity, for  still  furtiier  development  of  the  system  in  the  State  generally,  «ond  in 
its  local  administration  and  application  here.  Our  town  organization  of  schools 
is  still  fragmentary  and  disjointed ;  the  opportunities  of  even  elementary  in- 
struction are  very  unequally  distributed ;  the  actual  attendance,  any  day  in  the 
year,  of  children  of  the  teachable  age  in  public  schools  of  every  grade  is  about 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  enumerated  (only  3,720  out  of  T,834);  the 
management  and  inspection  of  our  scliools  in  reference  to  securing  the  highest 
uniform  excellence  throughout  all  public  schools  of  every  grade,  in  the  most 
economical  and  productive  results  of  the  large  sums  collected  by  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  through  ten  independent  committees,  if  applied  to  any  private 
enterprise  involving  the  same  number  of  persons,  the  same  capital,  and  the 
same  expenditure,  would  be  deemed  loose  and  ruinous ;  the  subjects  and  courses 
of  study,  although  very  numerous  and  c^efully  prepared,  need  both  reduction 
in  some  directions  and  enlargement  in  otBers,  and  such  practical  readjustment 
tliroughout  as  will  make  systematic  Instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  g}'m- 
nastics  universal,  and  give  our  future  machinists,  engineers,  builders,  mechanics 
and  chemical  technologists  as  well  as  merchants,  teachers,  and  aspirants  of 
regular  professions  of  every  name  and  both  sexes,  that  practical  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  and  earliest  success  in  every  oc- 
cupation. 

With  my  best  thanks,  as  a  citizen,  to  you  for  your  judicious  and  faithful  work 
as  the  teacher  of  our  higliest  school,  and  for  your  eminent  success  in  so  adminis- 
trating your  delicate  and  difficult  office  of  principal  as  to  harmonize  and 
consolidate  two  institutions  which  might  under  other  auspices  have  proved 
hostile  and  mutually  injurious ;  and,  to  your  immediate  associates,  and  fellow- 
laborers  generally,  who  together  now  make  the  liberality  of  the  State,  the 
town,  and  of  benevolent  and  public-spirited  individuals  (amounting  in  1869  and 
1870  to  $272,352  for  all  objects),  accomplish  the  noble  purposes  for  wliich 
our  public  schools  were  originally  instituted,  more  broadly  and  thoroughly  than 
at  any  period  of  our  history  since  John  Higginson  taught  the  first  school  in 
Hartford  in  1637, 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

Henrt  Barnard. 
Hartford,  January  14,  1871. 
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Mr.  Gaprok:  Since  sending  you  my  "Contribution  to  the  History  of  the 
l*ublic  Hijfh  School "  so  far  as  I  was  personally  mixed  up  with  the  same,  and 
"with  subjects  adjacent  thereto"  from  18:J8  to  1848,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  in 
passing  the  site  of  the  structure  erected  for  its  accommodation  in  1847,  and 
which  it  cost  so  many  years  of  agitation  to  evoke  from  the  hcaris  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  First  Scliool  Society,  and  of  which  not  one  stone  or  brick  now 
remains  in  the  solid  and  orderly  proportions  in  which,  with  rpcriptions  of 
thankssriving  and  songs  of  praise,  and  invocations  of  the  Divine  blessing,  they 
were  ''dedicated  to  the  cause  of  good  learning  and  the  breeding:  up  of  Ijopeful 
youth  for  the  public  service  of  the  country,  and  a  life  of  active  employment," 
th*t  you  and  your  associates  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  uli  tlic  living  grad- 
uates, might  be  glad  to  have  some  memorial  of  the  building  in  its  external  ap- 
pearance and  internal  arrangements,  as  they  were  engraved  for  my  Sciiool  Ar- 
chitecture in  1848.  Those  plates  are  at  your  service;  and  wih  them  I  send  a 
wood-cut  of  a  plan  (Jrawn  in  1828  by  I.  Spencer  Jr.  (now  in  the  possession  of 
William  Hamersley),  of  a  portion  of  "South  Side,"  in  which  may  be  seen  its 
predecessor  erected  in  1828  still  standing  on  Linden  Place  (then  Wells  Alley), 
and  the  spacious  lot,  on  which  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  governors,  and  sen- 
ators, then  boys  in  their  teens,  kicked  foot-ball  with  commendable  vigor,     n.  B. 


Strkbt*— (I)  Main  ;  (2)  Linden  Place,  ortgftnallv  a  I^ane  leading  to  House  erected  byThomns 
I .  Seymour,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Doctor  Sylvester  WeiU,  ami  known  in  lii^dnyas  fVelh- 
^Uef ;  (3)  College  street  as  projected  aller  burning  of  Whitman  mansion  in  1837  ;  (4)  Bucking- 
ham street  hefure  it  was  •trni<;hlened.  and  the  weist  end  made  part  of  College  street  in  183H ; 
(5)  Buckingham  after  the  com|tletion  of  the  new  (M)  and  removal  ot  (N)  old  Soutli  Meeting;  House  ; 
(«)  Whit4nnn  Court,  laid  out  by  I.  Spencer,  Jr.,  purchaser  of  the  VVhitmnn  estnte  (ee«ej^^). 

A.  Geakmar  S(  BOOL  HounB  (stil)  staidinx  as  a  double  tenement),  erected  in  ItM,  ju»t 
north  of  its  predecessor,  which  was  erected  in  l806  fnnd  bought  and  removed  bv  D.  Crowell  to 
kA  (A)  corner  of  Whitman  Court),  in  place  of  school-house  which  stood  on  north -side  of  Arch 
street,  midway  between  Main  and  Prospect  street,  bought  for  this  purpose  in  ITfiS ;  (b)  John  Ross ; 
(e)  Booeh  Perkins ;  (d)  John  M.  Niles ;  (/)  Asa  Francis,  with  earriage-sboii  on  lot  {g)  (bouse 
occupied  by  George  Francis) ;  (A)  C.  Bull;  (i)  Rum  house;  (/)  Dr.  Welto. 
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The  Public  High  School  House  of  the  First  School  Society,  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Asylum  and  Ann  streets,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  religious 
and  literary  exercises  on  the  1st  of  December,  1847,  **to  the  cause  of  good 
learning."  **to  the  breeding  up\)f  hopeful  youth  for  the  public  service  of  the 
country  in  present  and  future  times,"  and  "for  a  life  of  active  employment," 
as  were  duly  8et  forth  in  the  statutes  requiring  of  such  towns  as  Hartford  tiie 
setting  up  of  a  Grammar  School,  '*  the  master  whereof  being  able  to  instruct 
youths  so  far  ns  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university;"  in  the  bequests  of  Kd- 
ward  Hopkins  and  others ;  and  the  Act  incorporating  the  Trustees  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  which  is  now  practically  merged  in  the  High  School. 

The  following  is  the  Progmmme  of  the  Dedicatory  EiCercises: — 


I.  READING  SELECT  PORTIONS 

OF  SCRIPTURE. 

BY  RKV.  A.  C.  COXB. 

II.  MUSIC. 

Diieetod  bj  Mr.  BamatC 

Original  Hymn  by  Mrs.  Sigourney. 

The  pilgrim  fathers,— where  are  they, 
Who  broke  this  stranger  clod  I 

And  patient  taught  a  new-born  world 
To  lisp  the  name  of  God  ? 

Where  arc  the  hnnters,  swift  of  foot 
The  bounding  deer  to  trace, 

And  stay  the  sunward  eagle's  flight? 
Where  is  that  red-browed  race? 

Not  here  !  Not  hero  !  But  in  their  place 

Behold  a  favorM  train ; 
Who,  nurtur'd  'mid  these  verdant  vales 

Where  peace  and  plenty  reign. 

Amid  the  ashes  of  their  sires 

Do  conHecrate  this  day, 
A  dome  their  unborn  sons  shall  hail 

When  tliey  are  cold  in  clay. 

III.  PRAYER. 

BY  aCV.  JOEL  RAWB3.  O.  D. 

IV.  ADDRESS. 

BT  HKNRT.BARNABD. 

V.  MUSIC. 

Original  Hymn  "by  Mrs.  Sigourney. 
If  thon  a  wreath  hont  twin'd, 

Or  gathered  glittering  gold,— 
Thy  hidden  horde  the  thief  may  find, 

A  blight  thy  buds  unfold. 

But  there's  a  flower  thot  fears 

No  adverse  season's  strife, 
And  still  it-j  living  fragrance  cheers 

The  wintry  eve  of  life  ; 


And  there's  a  gem  that  foils 
The  robber's  searching  eye, 

Enshrined  within  the  mind  that  toils 
For  immortality. 

Oh  ye,  whose  brows  are  bright, 
Whose  young  hearts  feel  no  thorn. 

Seek  knowledge,  by  the  rosy  light 
Of  life's  unfolding  mom, 

With  ardor  uncontrolled 
Seek  wisdom's  love  divine. 

And  win  the  garland,  and  the  gold 
That  can  not  fade  with  time. 

VI:   ADDRESSES: 

BBV.   H.   BCaHNBLL;    EKV.  J.  nABRIROTOX; 
REV.  W.  CLARK;  RRV.  DR.  HAWES. 

VII.  MUSIC. 

Original  Hymn  by  Mrs.  Sigourney. 

In  vain  the  builder's  toil. 

In  vain  the  watchman's  care. 
To  guard  this  home  to  science  dear 

In  strength  and  beauty  fair ; 
Unless  God's  spirit  deign 

To  light  the  altar's  flame, 
And  aid  the  teacher  and  the  taught 

To  sanctify  His  name. 

Oh,  may  He  deign  to  bless 

The  streams  that  here  shall  flow, 
The  seeds  that  in  its  mold  are  cast 

The  blossoms  here  to  blow,— 
And  make  these  cherished  walls 

Even  to  remotest  days. 
Throughout  our  nation's  utmost  bound, 

A  glory  and  a  praise. 

VIII.  BENEDICTION. 

BT  RKV.  TnOKAB  BOBBINS,  l».  D. 
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SCHOOLS  AS  THEY  SHOULD  BE. 

msMiiascBifCBs  or  am  old  tbaohxr.* 


INTRODUCTION. 


*  I  should  be  glad  ^ — ^writes  the  author  in  hia  brief  introduction,  'to  have 
every  joung  man  in  the  country  seeking  for  a  truly  liberal  education  live  such 
a  life  as  I  lived  till  I  entered  college.  Through  life,  though  spent  at  a  distance 
fix>m  the  fields,  and  in  an  occupation  as  unlike  husbandry  and  gardening  as 
possible,  I  have  enjoyed  the  familiar  knowledge  I  obtained  of  the  earth,  and  of 
every  thing  that  grows  out  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  animals,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  and  insects  with  which  I  became  familiarly  acquainted.  I  have  been 
benefited  and  blest  by  the  habits  I  formed  of  using  all  my  bodily  faculties  in 
daily  vigorous  exercise  for  some  hours  every  summer's  day,  till  I  entered  college. 

What  can  be  more  instraetive  to  parents  and  teachers,  what  more 
encouraging  to  boys  in  the  country,  privileged  to  work  on  the  farm 
in  the  summer,  and  attend  a  first  class  village  scbool  in  the  winter — 
than  the  following  passages  taken  from  the  first  and  second  chapters 
on  his  ov?n  early  education.    The  titles  are  of  our  own  wording. 

Obfect  Lesaona — Beal  ReaUsm, 
As  my  father  was  a  person  of  great  pulHic  spirit,  he  was  usually  chairman  of 
the  school  committee,  and  took  care  that  there  should  always  be  a  well-educated 
man  as  master  of  the  school  Notwithstanding  its  excellence,  my  elder  brother 
and  myself  were  always,  after  I  reached  the  age  of  eight  years,  kept  at  home 
and  set  to  work  as  early  in  the  season  as  there  was  anything  to  be  done  in  the 
garden  or  on  our  little  fiirm.  I  thus  gradually  became  acquainted  with  sowing, 
weeding,  and  harvesting,  and  wjth  the  seeds,  the  sprouting  and  growth  of  all 
the  various  roots  and  stems  and  blossoms.  I  naturally  watched  the  character, 
shape,  and  structure  of  the  roots  and  of  the  leaves,  the  formation  of  the  blos- 
soms, their  flowering,  the  calyx,  the  petals,  their  times  of  opening,  coming  to 
perfection,  persistence  of  fiiUing,  and  the  successive  changes  in  the  seed-vessels 
till  the  maturity  of  the  seed,  of  all  the  plants  of  the  garden  and  the  field.  I 
became  also  fiimiliarly  acquainted  with  all  the  weeds  and  their  roots,  and  the 
modes  of  preventing  their  doing  harm.  I  was  getting  real  knowledge  of  things ; 
I  formed  the  habit  of  observing.  This  was  always  valuable  knowledge,  the  use 
of  which  I  felt  afterwards  when  I  began  to  study  botany  as  a  science,  and  as 
long  as  I  pursued  it ;  for,  reading  the  description  of  a  plant,  I  saw  not  the 
words  of  the  book,  but  the  roots  and  stems  and  leaves  and  fiowers  and  seeds 

*  Reminito«nc8i  of  an  Old  Tetofaer.  By  Goorge  B.  Emenoa,  Boatoa.  Printed  by  Alfred 
Mndfe  lb  Son.  1878.  154  pafM.  Th«  copy  from  which  tfa«  followinf  extracts  are  taken  by  per- 
miaiioa,  it  cheriibed  not  only  for  the  precioai  record  of  a  happy  and  fVaitfal  life  which  these 
pafcs  contain,  bat  beeanse  of  the  antofraphical  inscription  **  with  the  author's  best  resfieet  to  his 
friend  of  naany  yean."  I)r.  Emerson  was  bom  in  Wells,  now  Kennebunk,  Sept.  13,  1797,  and 
gndoated  at  Barrard,  in  1817.    See  memoir  in  American  Joomal  of  Education,  Vol.  V 
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of  the  plant  itself.    And  this  habit  of  careful  observation  I  naturally  extended 
to  whatever  was  the  subject  of  my  reading  or  study. 

This  was  valuable,  but  I  made  another  attainment  of  stQl  greater  value.  I 
learned  how  to  use  every  tool,  spade  and  shovel,  hoe,  fork^  rake,  knife,  sickle, 
and  scytlie,  and  to  like  to  use  them.  I  learned  the  use  of  all  my  limbs  and 
muscles,  and  to  enjoy  using  them.  Labor  was  never,  then  nor  afterward,  a 
hardship.  I  was  not  confined  to  the  garden  and  field.  I  had  to  take  care  of 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  fowls,  and  early  learned  their  character  and  habits,  and 
that  to  make  them  all  safe  and  kind  and  fond  of  me,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
be  kind  to  them.  My  father's  garden  extended  from  the  house  some  little  dis- 
tance down  to  the  river  Mousum,  a  stream  which  issued  from  a  lake  more  than 
thirty  miles  above,  and  fumished  in  its  course  motive-power  to  many  saw-mills 
and  grist-mills,  two  of  which,  and  the  mill-ponds  which  supplied  them,  were 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  our  garden ;  and  up  to  the  lower  one  came 
the  tide  from  the  sea. 

My  brother  and  I  were  never  obliged  to  work  hard,  nor  for  more  than  four  or 
five  hours  a  day,  except  in  times  of  exigency,  such  as  the  threatening  of  rain 
when  the  made-hay  was  on  the  ground.  We  were  led,  and  opportunity  was 
given,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  woods  and  streams  and  the  sea.  We 
were  often  told  by  our  father  that  if  we  would  make  certain  beds  or  squares 
perfectly  dean,  by  such  a  day,  we  should  go  with  him  to  Cape  Porpoise,  to  fish 
for  cunners  and  rockcod,  to  Little  Harbor  for  sea-trout,  or  up  or  down  the 
Mousum  for  pickerel  or  perch.  I.  thus  became  gradually  acquainted  with  the 
fi*esh-water  fishes  above  the  dams,  and  those  of  salt  water  below, — an  attain- 
ment of  great  value  when  I  became  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  volumes  of 
Natural  History  submitted  to  my  oversight. 

We  were  allowed,  at  the  proper  seasons^  on  similar  conditions,  to  Join  our 
sisters,  in  summer,  in  gathering  huddeberries  or  blueberries,  on  Picwacket 
Plain,  where  they  grew,  as  they  now  grow,  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  In  the 
fidl,  we  went  up  the  Mousum  to  gather  chestnuts,  over  the  Harrasicket  for 
shagbarks,  along  the  edge  of  the  fields  nearer  home  for  haael-nuts,  and  to  the 
nearer  and  sometimes  the  more  distant  fields  for  strawberries,  bkekberries,  and 
raspberries. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  drove^  or  rather  accompanied,  the  cows  to  pasture, 
half  a  mile  off;  and  led  them  back  at  night.  I  rode  the  horses  to  water,  and 
often  harnessed  and  unharnessed  them.  I  have,  through  life,  found  it  a  great 
advantage  to  know  how  to  do  these  things,  and  to  be  able  to  do  them  speedily 
and  readily  myself. 

I  had  constant  opportnnities,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  of  becommg  ac- 
quainted with  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  neighborhood, — ^the  oaks,  beech, 
birches^  ma2>les,  hickories,  pines,  spruces,  fir,  and  hemlock,  and  many  of  the 
shrubs  and  flowers.  My  father  told  me  what  stamens  and  pistils  were,  and 
that,  according  to  the  number  and  position  of  these,  Linnseus  had  arranged  all 
plants  into  classes  and  orders.  Mr.  John  Low,  a  near  neighbor  of  ours,  lent 
me  the  first  volume  of  the  'Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,'  containing 
Dr.  Manassah  Cutler's  account  of  the  vegetable  productions  growing  near  Ip- 
swich, Mass.  From  this,  with  some  other  helps,  I  became  acquainted  with 
many,  indeed  most  of  the  fiowers  and  other  wild  plants  in  our  neighborhood, 
all,  at  least,  that  Pr.  Cutler  had  described. 
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With  all  these  pursaits,  my  brother  and  I  had  hoars,  almost  every  day,  and 
the  whole  of  rainy  days,  for  reading  and  study.  I  read,  with  interest,  books 
of  travels, — Carver's  and  Bartram^s,  Park's  travels  in  Africa,  and  Bruce*s.  I 
read  much  of  the  old  poetry  of  our  language, — Chaucer's,  Surrey's,  Drayton's, 
and  still  more  of  Cowper,  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  Milton,  Young,  Gray,  and 
others.  With  what  delight  did  we  devour  the  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  and 
aU  of  Scott's  poems  as  they  came  out  1  .     ^ 

When  the  last  ear  of  com  was  husked  and  the  last  potato  in  the  cellar,  I 
went  back  to  school  The  other  boys,  my  cousins  and  playmates,  had  been  in 
school  all  summer,  and  were  tired  of  it  I  went  back  with  delight,  and  gave 
myself  to  the  work  earnestly  and  diligently.  Thus,  though  I  was  behind  the 
others  in  my  studies,  I  resumed  and  pursued  them  with  so  much  zeal  that  I 
soon  placed  myself  above  many  older,  and  brighter  naturally  than  mysell 

So  great  were  the  advantages  of  my  summer's  employments  that  I  have,  for 
many  years,  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  all  the  boys  in  the 
country  towns  of  Massachusetts  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  school  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  to  educate  their  muscles  and  form  habits  of  observation  and  industry 
by  pursuits  similar  to  those  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  engaged  in. 
Rural  Life  in  New  England^  aboiU  1800. 

-Next  to  my  father's  house  dwelt  Major  Cozens,  a  quiet  man,  who  had  been  a 
major  in  the  old  French  war.  His  mode  of  life  Was  of  the  primitive  type. 
His  land  lay  next  my  &ther's  garden  and  fields,  which  had  been  purchased  of 
him.  He  cultivated  Indian  com,  potatoes,  peas,  and  beans,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, and  fiax,  which  he  carried  through  all  the  processes  of  rotting,  breaking, 
combing,  and  cleaning,  till  it  was  ready,  in  its  two  forms  of  flax  and  tow,  for 
the  little  wheel  of  his  wife  and  the  large  "wheels  of  his  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters. They  spun,  and,  in  the  winter,  their  lather  wove  their  spinning  into 
the  linen  and  tow-cloth  for  the  pillow-cases  and  sheets,  and  tablecloths  and 
towels,  of  the  family.  The  Major  also  kept  a  flock  of  sheep  large  enough  to 
furnish  food  for  the  fiimily  and  for  sale,  and  all  the  wool  wanted  for  the  warmer 
garments  of  the  family,  which  the  mother  and  daughters  spun,  and  the  father 
wove.  For  the  few  things  to  be  made  of  cotton,  this  was  bought  at  the  shops, 
and  carded  and  spun  and  woven  at  home. 

They  kept  several  cows,  furnishing  them  abundance  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese ;  oxen,  for  all  the  summer's  work  of  cultivation,  and  the  hauling  wood 
and  lumber  from  the  forest  to  the  home,  and  the  ship-yard  or  the  saw-mill. 
They  also  kept  a  large  flock  of  hens  and  turkeys  and  ducks, — a  supply  for  the 
home  and  the  market  They  thus  lived  an  independent,  simple,  patriarchal  life^ 
every  individual  active,  industrious,  and  busy.  Before  the  building  of  the  mills 
below  my  Other's  garden,  the  Major  often  went,  at  the  proper  season,  and,  sta- 
tioning himself  on  stones  one  on  each  side  of  the  deepest  passage  in  the  river, 
secured,  with  a  pitchfork,  many  a  shad,  and  sometimes  a  salmon. 

Was  this  not  a  higher  and  more  respectable  life  than  many  of  the  country 
people  live  now?  For  the  females,  especially,  it  was  better  and  healthier  than 
most  of  the  forms  of  life  that  have  succeeded  to  it  m  country  towns.  The  large 
wheel  obliged  them  to  throw  their  arms  out  and  backward,  so  as  to  open  the 
diest  fblly  and  naturally,  to  walk  backward  and  forward  perfectly  erect,  so  as 
to  develop  their  muscles  and  give  them  the  best  and  most  graceftil  shape  of 
which  the  feoiale  form  is  capable. 
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Witb  a  son  of  Major  Cozens,  who  was  at  home  on  the  water, 
young  Emerson  was  indoctrinated  into  all  the  mysteries  of- boating 
as  well  as  the  delights  of  fishing — and  to  him,  the  higher  pleasure 
of  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean  in  calm  and  tempest. 

We  had  a  yariety  of  adventures.  Once,  in  a  very  dark  night,  I  perceived  by 
the  sound  that  something  was  coming  towards  us.  I  ordered  the  men  to  take 
instantly  to  Cheir  oars,  pulled  vigorously  upon  the  cable  myself)  and  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  perceiving  a  large  vessel  pass  ^irectly  over  the  place  we  had  just 
occupied.    There  was  no  light  on  board,  and  nobody  to  hear  our  shouts. 

We  had  several  other  pieces  of  luck  which  it  pleased  me  more  to  tell  of  than 
my  mother  to  listen  to;  so  that  at  last  she  absolutely  refused  to  give  her  con- 
sent to  my  going  on  a  night  voyage.  Before  this,  howerer,  I  had  enjoyed  a 
sight  which  I  must  describe.  It  was  in  that  part  of  autumn  when  the  sea,  in 
our  latitude,  is  phosphorescent  I  had  observed  a  little  of  it  for  several  nights, 
but  this  night  every  ripple  gave  a  flash  of  light  Our  lines  were  visible  for 
forty  feet  in  the  water,  and  the  fishes  we  caught  came  up  as  masses  of  brilliant, 
golden  light  We  fished  with  two  hooks  to  each  line,  and  often  brought  up 
pcurs  of  fine  fishes.  Once,  each  of  us  three  was  drawing  up,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, two  fishes ;  with  them  came  the  entire  school,  so  that  the  whole  ocean, 
to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  was  flashing  with  the  most  vivid  light.  All  these 
fishes  remained  near  the  surface  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  when  they  b^^n  to 
descend,  but  were  still  visible,  like  thousands  of  flashes  of  lightning,  and  to  the 
depth  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  For  the  whole  night  every  motion,  every 
little  npple,  every  wavelet,  was  a  sofi;  flash  of  beautiful  light. 

Experience  in  Teaching  in  DisHct  Schools. 
We  have  spoken  and  written  much  against  the  employment  of 
teachers  for  short  periods,  and  a  succession  of  teachers  in  the  same 
school  in  a  single  year.  But  the  old  custom  of  men,  much  more 
general  forty  years  ago  than  now  of  college  men,  going  out  to  teach 
for  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  winter,  had  much  to  redeem  it,  when 
such  men  were  the  future  Emersons,  Websters,  Chases,  Mann, 
Philbricks. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  I  went  home,  e:tpecting  to  spend  the  vacation 
there ;  but  on  Saturday,  the  next  day  after  my  arrival,  a  roan  came  from  a 
school  district  five  miles  ofi^,  to  engage  my  brother — some  years  older  than  my- 
self—to teach  the  winter  school  in  Maryland  district.  '  You  have  come  too 
late,' said  my  father ;  *my  son  went  off  yesterday  to  Boston,  to  attend  the 
medical  lectures.*  'But  who  is  this  tall  fellow?  Why  can't  he  come?*  *He 
is  a  boy,  only  sixteen  years  old,  who  has  come  home  from  college  to  spend  lus 
vacation.'  It  was,  however,  soon  agreed  that  I  should  go  and  teach  the  school ; 
and  on  Monday  morning  I  went,  in  my  father's  sleigli,  to  Maryland  Heights, 
where  I  taught,  or  rather  very  satisfactorily  kept,  a  school  of  about  twenty  pu- 
pils, of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages  between  four  and  twenty,  for  eight  or  nine 
weeks,  the  usual  length  of  the  term.  I  boarded  with  an  old  sea-captain,  retired 
firom  service,  whose  maiden  sister  of  forty  years  or  more,  unable  to  walk,  had 
passed  her  time  in  carefiilly  reading  some  of  the  best  books  in  our  langnaga 
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Her  &voritee  were  Addison  and  Milton,  about  whose  works  she  was  always  de- 
Ugbted  to  talk;  and  I  have  .often  recalled  her  observations  upon  striking, 
passages  in  'Paradise  Lost'  as  among  the  best  and  most  delicate  criticisms  that 
have  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  My  boarding  constantly  with  Captain  Hatch 
-was  an  experiment  Always  before,  the  schoolmaster  had  *  boarded  round,'  a 
week  with  each  substantial  householder  in  the  district  A  pleasant  relic  of  this 
castom  was  that  the  schoolmaster  should  sup  with  some  one  family,  with  each 
in  turn,  every  week  during  the  term.  The  supper  was  very  good, — as  good  as 
the  resources  of  the  farms  and  forests  and  streams  could  furnish.  It  was 
sdways  early,  and  was  followed  by  dancing  and  games,  frolic  and  fun,  continued 
to  a  very  late  hour.  It  was  sometimes  eleven  o'clock  before  I  reached  home  at 
Captain  Hatch's. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  for  some  good  scholar  to  test  the  capacity  of 
the  teacher  by  ofiering  some  very  difficult  questions  in  arithmetic ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  first  week,  a  very  bright  fellow,  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old,  was 
authorized  to  puzzle  me.  He  brought  a  question  which  was  really  a  very  hard 
one,  as  merely  an  arithmetical  question ;  but  I  had  learned  something  of  g^ 
ometry,  and  this  question  depended  upon  the  proposition  of  Euclid.  I  saw  into 
it  at  once,  and  showed  him  not  only  how  he  might  solve  that  question,  but  sev- 
eral others  depending  upon  the  same  theorem.  I  was  tried  no  mora  On  the 
contrary,  I  had  a  perfectly  pleasant  school  from  beginning  to  end,— not  a  harsh 
word  nor  a  disrespectful  look. 

During  the  winter  of  the  Sophomore  year,  I  was  not  well  enough  to  teach  i 
but  in  the  Junior  year  I  was  persuaded  to  supply  the  place  of  a  much  older 
man,  in  a  school  in  Saco,  ten  miles  from  my  father'a  It  was  made  tfp  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  saw-millers  on  Saco  Falls,  who  kept  the  mills  going, 
night  and  day.  The  girls  were  always  well  disposed,  and  gave  me  no  trouble; 
but  the  brothers,  taking  afler  fathers  who  were  almost  always  pro&ne  and  un- 
principled drunkards,  were  as  impudent  and  stubborn  as  boys  could  be.  I  had, 
for  the  only  time  in  my  life,  to  depend  upon  the  ferule  and  other  implements  of 
brute  forca  It  was  only  when  they  found  that  I  was  fearless,  and  resolved,  at 
any  cost,  to  be  master,  that  they  submitted.  It  was  with  as  great  pleasure,  for 
a  moment,  as  I  ever  felt,  that,  sitting  at  breakfast  one  Monday  morning,  on  my 
return  from  my  father's,  where  I  always  spent  Sunday,  I  was  surprised  by  a 
sudden  light,  and  looking  back,  saw  from  the  window  the  ruinous  old  school- 
house  in  flames. 

In  the  Senior  year  I  kept,  as  many  other  fellow-collegians  did,  a  school  in  the 
oountry  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  My  school  was  in  Bolton,  and  was  superin- 
tended by  the  minister  of  the  town,  the  excellent  Father  Allen.  The  parents 
of  nearly  all  the  pupils  were  farmers,  well-behaved  and  respectable  people, 
whose  children  never  gave  me  the  least  trouble,  but  made  very  surprising  pro- 
gress in  all  the  branches  then  commonly  taught  in  the  country  schools, — ^reading, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geometry. 

Several  of  my  college  friends  taught  in  the  same  town,  all  of  whom  took 
respectable  positions  in  after  life ;  and  we  had  some  very  pleasant  evening 
meetings  at  Mr.  Allen's,  and  in  the  houses  of  other  hospitable  gentlemen.  B^ 
tiieir  frequent  conversation  with  me,  some  of  the  young  ladies  acquired  a  taste 
for  reading  Faluable  books. 
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Private  ScJtool  at  Lancaster — Tuiorship  ai  Harvard. 

I  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1817,  and  went,  immediately  after  my  re- 
covery from  an  illness  which  almost  overpowered  me  on  Commencement  day, 
home  to  my  father's  in  Wells.  I  had  lived  economically,  but  was  indebted  for 
about  one-fourth  part  of  my  college  expenses,  so  that  I  felt  somewhat  anxious. 

I  had  been  at  home  two  days  when  a  letter  came  from  Dr.  Kirkland,  offering 
me  the  place  of  master  in  an  excellent  private  school  in  Lancaster,  established 
by  several  most  respectable  men,  with  a  salary  of  $500  a  year.  -This  was  then 
a  large  salary,  and  I  thankfully  accepted  the  offer,  which  relieved  me  from  all 
anxiety.  The  school  had  been  limited  to  twenty-five  pupils,  who  paid,  each,  five 
dollars  a  term.  I  had  not  been  at  work  more  than  five  or  six  weeks  before  the 
discovery  was  made,  or  was  thought  to  be  made,  that  I  had  uncommon  skill  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  manager  of  boys,  and  men  came  from  the  neighboring  towns 
begging  that  their  boys  migh^  be  admitted,  so  that,  before  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter,  there  wer^  forty-two  pupils,  as  many  as  the  house  could  hold.  The 
conductors  of  the  school,  in  their  generosity,  saw  fit  to  increase  the  price  of 
tuition  twenty-five  per  cent,  so  that  my  pay  was  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
they  had  offered,  and  my  indebtedness  soon  ceased. 

The  discipline  in  my  school,  though  such  ap  was  common  in  those  days,  was 
bad  in  every  respect.  I  kept  a  •switch  and  a  ferule,  and  used  them  both,  often 
feeling,  as  I  did  so,  like  a  malignant  spirit,  and  sometimes  acting  in  an  evil 
spirit.  I  have  many  times  wished  that  I  could  ask  the  pardon  of  one  boy  whom 
I  had  punished  unjustly  and  in  passion.  But  he  never  came  to  see  me,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  retained,  perhaps  always,  a  righteous  grudge  against  me.  I 
had  a  head  to  every  classy  and  urged  my  boys  to  strive  to  reach  and  to  retain 
It^  by  medals  and  commendation, — medals  for  daily  ornament,  and  medals  for 
permanent  holding.  So  far  as  I  know,  nobody  objected  to  the  punishments  or 
to  the  rewards.  I  had^  occasionally,  my  own  scruples  and  doubts  in  regard  to 
both.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  objections,  my  school 
was  considered  as,  on  the  whole,  very  kindly  and  well  managed.  I  certainly 
was  reasonable  and  kind  towards  all  my  good  boys,  and  the  two  youngest  of 
them  all,  whom  I  now  neet  every  week,  have  always  been  and  are  among  my 
best  and  kindest  friends. 

Many  of  my  boys  were  from  Boston,  and  boarded  in  families  where  no  con- 
trol over  them  was  even  attempted.  I  saw  the  evil  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
wrote  to  the  parents,  proposing,  if  I  should  be  sustained,  to  hire  a  large  house, 
and  get  a  respectable  famQy,  and  take  all  the  boys  with  me  to  it,  so  that  I  might 
have  them  all  near  me,  and  maintain  a  constant  oversight  of  them.  This  plan 
was  approved  and  carried  into  execution,  to  the  manifest  benefit  of  some  of  the 
.  boys.  I  rejoiced,  and  was  thus  rewarded  for  the  increased  care.  But  I  gradu- 
ally, without  suspecting  why,  lost  my  vigorous  health  and  my  spirits,  which  I 
endeavored  to  retain  by  buying  a  horse  and  riding  every  day  before  breakfast 
The  country  is  very  variegated  and  pleasant,  with  hills  and  forests  and  little 
lakes,  and  the  beautiful  Nashua  winding  among  the  cultivated  fields  and 
Wachuset  rising  up  behind  them  in  the  west,  so  that  riding  was  very  pleasant 
The  elms  and  hickories  of  Lancaster  are  finer,  I  have  always  been  inclined  to 
think,  than  those  X  have  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Massachusetts;  the  native 
willow  on  the  banks  of  the  Nashua  are  larger  than  I  have  found  elsewhere^ 
and  the  sugar-maples  along  some  of  the  roads  are  not  less  promising  and 
beautiful 
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I  continued  mj  pleasant  work  at  Lancaster  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  I  reoeived  a  letter  from  President  Kirkland,  inviting  me  to  become  a 
tutor  in  the  Mathematical  Department  in  Harvard  College. 

From  the  glimpses  of  bis  college  life  as  tutor  in  the  Mathematical 
department,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Prof.  Farrar,  with  Caleb 
Cusbing  as  associate  tutor,  and  Edward  Everett,  professor  of  Greek 
language  and  literature,  and  George  Ticknor,  lecturer  on  French 
Literature, — Mr.  Emerson's  experience  must  have  been  delightful. 

I  enjoyed  my  life  at  college  very  heartily.  There  was  always  a  meeting, 
©very  Sunday  evening,  at  the  presidents,  at  which  Dr.  Popkin,  Mr.  Brazer, 
tator,  and  afterward  professor  of  Latin,  and  some  others  were  sometimes  pres- 
ent; and  always  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Gushing,  and  myself  Mr.  Farrar  and  his 
wife,  who  had  been  Miss  Buckminster,  kept  the  president's  house,  and  were 
always  present  when  she  was  well ;  usually  a  niece  of  the  president,  and, 
almost  always,  Mra  Furrar's  three  sisters.  These  were  far  the  most  pleasant 
and  really  the  most  brilliant  parties  I  have  ever  attended.  Mr.  Everett  was 
always  full  of  fun  and  pleasant  stories  and  anecdotes ;  Mr.  Gushing  often  gave 
a  foretaste  of  the  brilliant  powers  which  be  afterward  exhibited  in  other 
scenes;  and  the  pre-eminent  talents  of  the  Buckminsters  gracefully  showed 
themselves  in  their  natural  light  We  young  people  usually  grouped  ourselves 
in  a  corner  round  Mr.  Everett,  who  always,  when  he  saw  the  door  of  the  study 
open,  stilled  us  instantly  with,  '  Hush  now  t  the  president  is  coming.' 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  my  residence  in  Gambridge  was  the  kind- 
ness I  received  from  Dr.  N.  Bowditch,  the  great  American  mathematician.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  corporation,  and,  seeing  the  interest  I  took  in  teaching,  or 
rather  hearing  lesscms,  in  that  department,  he  invited  me  to  come  and  see  him 
at  Salem.  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  enjoyed,  very  greatly,  more 
than  one  visit  He  perceived  the  difficulties  I  had  with  my  eyes,  and  once 
told  me  that,  at  about  my  age,  he  had  suffered  in  the  same  way,  trying  doctors 
and  their  prescriptions  in  vain;  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  eye  was  made 
for  the  light,  and  light  for  the  eye,  and  that,  when  he  went  out,  ho  ouglit  to 
take  the  sunniest  side  of  the  street,  and  not  the  shady  side ;  and  that  the  irrita- 
tion in  his  eyes  might  be  allayed  by  the  application  of  cold  water.  He  tried 
that,  opening  his  eyes  iu  cold  Water,  first  in  the  morning  and  last  at  night,  and 
whenever  they  seemed  to  need  it,  and  continued  the  act  till  the  irritation  was 
gone.  In  a  few  weeks  his  eyes  were  well,  and  had  so  continued  all  his  life.  I 
tried  the  experiments,  in  every  particular,  and  in  a  few  weeks  my  eyes  were 
perfectly  well,  and  liave  so  continued  up  to  this  day. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  mathematics,  and  when  it  became  necessary 
for  Professor  Farrar  to  go  to  the  Azores,  on  account  of  the  health  of  his  wife, 
I  undertook  to  go  on  with  the  translation  of  a  French  work  on  the  Galculus, 
and  get  it  ready  for  tlio  press.  This  I  did,  and  had  it  printed,  with  my  intro- 
duction and  notes,  so  that,  when  Mr.  Farrar  returned,  he  found  it  ready  for  use 
of  the  college.  He  was  agreeably  surprised  and  highly  gratified,  and  almost 
immediately  urged  me  to  remain  in  college,  and  become  professor  in  mathematics. 

Although  the  proposal  was  sustained  by  President  Kirkland,  it 
was  declined  from  a  strong  desire  to  govern  and  teach  a  school  for 
B  purpose  and  after  an  ideal  of  his  own. 
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Inauguration  of  (he  English  Claaaical  School 
It  was  Mr.  Emerson's  privilege  to  open  in  March,  1821,  and  con- 
duct for  two  years,  the  English  Classical  School,  in  Boston,  after  his 
own  views  as  to  instruction  and  discipline,  which  differed  widely 
from  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  city  schools.  The  story  of  his 
success  is  thus  told. 

An  intimation  (torn  the  committee  that  a  leading  object  in  the  establishment 
of  this  school  was  to  raise  the  standard  in  the  grammar  schools,  rendered  it  my 
duty  to  make  the  examination  pretty  thorough.  Accordingly  I  carefully  ex- 
amined, in  small  divisions,  for  six  hoars  every  day  for  two  weeks,  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  boys  who  presented  themselves,  of  whom  I  judged 
seventy-five  to  be  admissible. 

The  lower  stoiy  of  the  school-house  on  Dome  Street,  on  tho  spot  now  covered 
by  t*he  Reservoir,  was  prepared  for  the  English  Classical  School,  and  on  a  Mon- 
day morning  the  seventy-five  boys  were  present  I  spent  half  an  hour  or 
more,  every  morning  of  the  first  week,  in  explaining,  fully  and  clearly,  the 
principles  according  to  which  I  should  manage  and  teach.    I  told  them : — 

*  I  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  corporal  punishment,  and  I  shall  never 
strike  a  blow  unless  you  compel  me.  I  want  you  to  learn  to  govern  your- 
selves. I  shall  regard  you  and  treat  you  all  as  young  gentlemen,  and  expect 
you  to  consider  me  a  gentleman,  and  treat  me  accordingly. 

*  I  shall  always  believe  every  word  you  say,  until  I  find  you  guilty  of  lying, 
and  then  I  can  not;  nobody  believes  a  liar,  if  he  has  any  temptation  to  lie. 

*  Never  tell  me  any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  fellow-student.  I  mean 
to  have  strict  rules,  and  to  have  them  strictly  obeyed ;  but  I  shall  never  make 
a  rule  which  I  would  not  more  willingly  see  broken  than  I  would  have  any  ono 
of  you  violate  what  ought  to  be  his  feeling  of  honor  towards  a  fellow-student. 
It  is  the  meanest  thing  that  any  boy  can  do. 

*  I  have  examined  you  very  carefully,  as  you  all  know,  and  have  taken  every 
means  of  finding  out  your  character  and  capacities,  and  your  opportunities. 
Some  of  you  have  enjoyed  every  advantage.  You  have  lived  in  pleasant 
homes,  with  intelligent  and  well-informed  parents  and  friends,  and  you  have 
formed  habits  of  reading  good  books,  and  being  otherwise  pleasantly  and  well 
employed.  Others  of  you  have  been  blessed  with  none  of  these  privileges,  and 
have  had  no  opportunities  of  forming  good  habits.  Now  I  am  going  to  ex- 
amine you,  for  some  weeks,  carefully  and  severely,  in  a  considerable  variety  of 
studies.  I  shall  do  this  that  I  may  arrange  you  /according  to  your  attainments 
and  capacities,  so  that  no  one  may  be  kept  back  from  doing  what  he  is  capable 
of]  and  that  the  slow  and  ill-prepared  may  be  fairly  tried. 

*  After  I  shall  have  ascertained,  in  this  way,  of  what  each  of  you  is  capable, 
in  all  the  studies,  I  shall,  when  I  find  that  a  dull  boy  has  done  his  best,  feel  for 
him  the  same  respect,  and  give  him  the  same  mark  that  I  shall  to  the  brightest 
boy  in  school  who  has  only  done  his  best 

'I  beg  of  you,  boys,  never  to  try  to  surpass  each  other.  Help  each  other  in 
every  way  you  can.  Try  to  surpass  yourselves.  Say,  '  I  will  do  better  to-day 
than  I  did  yesterday,  and  I  resolve  to  do  better  to-morrow  than  I  can  do  to- 
day.' In  this  way,  you  who  are  highest  and  most  capable  will  always,  through 
life,  be  fiiends,  and  the  best  friends.  But  if  you  try  to  surpass  each  other,  some 
of  you  will  inevitably  be  enemies.' 

I  said  this  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  bitter  feelings  entertained  by  in- 
dividuals in  several  of  the  classes  I  had  known  in  Cambridge,  towards  some  of 
their  classmates,  who  might  have  been,  all  their  lives,  their  best  friends,  if  this 
terrible  ambitious  desire  of  acknowledged  superiority  ha4  not  prevented. 

These  principles  of  action,  which  I  have  here  given  in  a  few  sentences,  occu- 
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pled  half  an  hour  or  more,  every  morning,  for  the  first  week.    I  explained  and 
enlarged  till  I  felt  sure  that  I  was  fiilly  understood. 

When  I  told  them  I  should  always  believe  them,  I  could  not  help  seeing  a 
generous  resolution  fixing  itself  more  and  more  firmly  in  the  expi-easion  of 
every  countenance.  When  I  enlarged  upon  the  nobleness  of  refusing  to  betray 
each  other,  I  rejoiced  to  see  a  surprised  but  delighted  feeling  of  exultation  on 
the  faces  of  most  of  them,  and  something  like  inquiry  on  other  faces.  When  I 
enlarged  upon  the  beauty  of  generously  helping  each  other,  and  the  meanness 
and  poor  selfishness  of  trying  to  dimb  over  others,  I  observed  a  dubious  ex- 
pression in  some  faces,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  settle  a  question,  and  of  proud 
satisfaction  in  others,  as  if  rejoicing  to  see  it  rightly  settled.  When  I  told  them 
that  I  intended  to  be  perfectly  just  towards  them,  as  soon  as  I  knew  them  well 
enough  to  Bee  what  would  be  justice,  I  saw  hope  beaming  in  the  eyes  of  some 
sad  laces  where  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  always,  till  then,  been  a  stranger. 

I  have  always  felt,  as  I  became  acquainted  with  my  pupils,  (which  I  sought 
to  become,  as  soon  as  I  could):  Here  is  a  boy  who  is  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self; he  only  wants  opportunity.  But  here  is  a  poor  fellow  who  is  discouraged ; 
he  wants  aid  and  encouragement  in  every  thing ;  he  can  not  do  without  me ;  I 
must  win  his  afiectioh ;  if  possible,  make  him  love  me.  Then  he  will  draw 
.  near  me,  and  learn  to  rely  upon  me,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  help  him.  I  have 
constantly  been  convinced,  from  the  time  I  first  felt  the  divine  character  of  the 
truths  of  the  New  Testament,  that  invariably  the  best  thing  to  be  done  for 
every  child  is  to  educate  his  conscience,  to  make  him  feel  the  enormity  and  ug- 
liness of  falsehood  and  evil,  and  the  predousness  and  beauty  of  truth  and  good. 
This  is  the  one  great  truth  which  every  teacher  and  every  parent,  especially 
every  mother,  should  learn,  without  which,  indeed,  no  noble  character  can  be 
formed.    Educate  the  conscience. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  many  weeks,  I  found  what  each  of  my  pupils 
bad  done,  and  pretty  nearly  what  he  was  capable  of  doing,  so  that  I  could  ar- 
range them  in  little  classes,  according  to  their  capacity  and  attainments.  In 
this  way  I^uld  lead  some  of  them  to  do  very  much  more  than  they  could  have 
done  if  they  had  been  arranged  together,  those  who  were  diligent  and  bright 
and  had  made  actual  progress,  with  the  dull  boys,  who  were  without  much  real 
attainment.  This  was  something;  I  could  hear  lessons,  but  I  could  not,  in 
most  cases,  give  much  instruction. 

There  was  a  single  exception.  I  had  long  been  acquainted  with  Warren 
Golburn,  had  taken  many  long  walks  with  him,  on  which  we  had  discussed, 
somewhat  fully,  different  modes  of  teaching ;  and  I  had  been  very  particularly 
struck  by  his  original  ideas  as  to  the  true  way  to  teach  arithmetic.  He  had 
then  a  private  school,  which  occupied  much  of  his  time.  I  told  him  that  if  he 
would,  beginning  with  the  simplest  numbers,  write  out  questions  in  the  order  in* 
which  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  put,  I  would  try  them  with  my  pupils,  and 
tell  him  how  far  I  agreed  with  him,  and,  if  I  found  any  thing  to  correct  or  alter, 
I  would  let  him  know.  This  he  was  glad  to  do;  and  I  gave  out,  according  to 
his  arrangement,  all  the  questions  in  the  manuscript  of  his  first  edition.  I 
fi>and  scarcely  a  word  to  correct,  and  was  surprised  and  much  delighted  with 
the  siirtv^aful  experiment. 
The  effect  upon  my  boys  was  most  satislactory.    They  soon  found  themselves 
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aoswering  instantaneously,  and  witliout  difficulty,  questions  which,  without  this 
drill,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  answer. 

This,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  the  questions  of  the  first  edition,  those  given 
by  Golbum  himself.  That  first  book  was  the  most  important  step  in  teaching 
that  had  ever  been  made.  The  use  of  it,  just  as  it  was,  was  a  blessing  to  every 
child  who  had  to  be  taught.  It  was  menUUt  acting  directly  upon  the  mind. 
That  blessing  has  been  forfeited  in  almost  every  subsequent  edition.  The  book 
is  now  cruelly  and  stupidly  put  into  the  hands  of  poor  children  to  be  studied, 
and  has  altogether  ceased  to  be  mental  arithmetic 

AJter  the  division  of  the  boys,  according  to  cap&city  and  real  attainment^ 
was  made,  from  careful  examination,  I  soon  found,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  some  of  them  could  do,  satisfactorily,  many  times  more  than  others,  and  I 
accordingly  gave  to  the  foremost  and  most  capable,  in  addition  to  other  studies, 
lessons  in  geometry  and  French,  and  some  little  of  real  instruction  in  history, 
illustrated  by  geography  and  chronology ;  and  recommended,  for  tlieir  reading 
at  home,  the  lives  of  some  of  the  remarkable  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
For  I  thought  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  history,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  is  to 
be  taught  most  satisfactorily  and  pleasantly  to  the  young  tlirough  the  lives  of 
individual  mea 

I  required  all  to  commit  to  memory,  and  recite  every  Saturday,  lines  from  the 
best  English  poets.  This,  I  soon  found,  was  pleasant  to  nearly  all  of  them, 
and  improved  their  taste  and  their  memory.  Several  of  them  not  only  became 
very  fond  of  this  exercise,  but  read  with  delight  some  of  the  best  poetry  in  tho 
language,  such  as  that  of  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Campbell,  Scott,  Cowper,  Byron, 
Bryant,  and  some  portions  of  Milton. 

I  also  gave  them  subjects  to  write  upon  which  required  observlition,  such  as 
the  description  of  a  street,  a  single  building,  the  harbor,  a  boat,  a  ship,  the  State 
House,  the  Common  with  its  trees  and  cows,  Charles  River;  and  gradually, 
subjects  that  required  thought,  such  as  truthfulness,  habits  of  industry,  self-cul- 
ture, procrastination,  choice  of  friends,  diligence ;  and  I  still  have,  carefully 
preserved,  many  creditable  compositions  on  these  subjects  by  memOers  of  this 
first  dass. 

The  faithful  preparation  for  the  performance  of  all  my  duties,  in  management 
and  instruction,  occupied  nearly  all  my  time,  leaving  me  little  for  society.  For 
some  weeks  I  was  well  accommodated  at  boarding-houses,  but  nowhere  did  I 
find  a  home.  The  longing  for  one  led  me  to  apply  to  a  very  noble  lady  whom 
I  had  long,  known,  and  to  beg  her  to  let  me  become  one  of  her  family.  She 
granted  my  request  in  the  kindest  manner  possible.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Rev.  William  Emerson,  and  among  her  sons  I  found  William,  whom  I  had  long 
known  and  loved,  the  best  reader,  and  with  the  sweetest  voice  I  ever  heard, 
and  a  pleasant  talker ;  Ralph  Waldo,  whom  I  had  known  and  admired,  and 
whom  all  the  world  now  knows  almost  as  well  as  I  do ;  Edward  Bliss,  the  most 
modest  and  genial,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most-gp!aceful  speaker,  a  universal 
favorite;  and  Charles  Chaunoery,  bright  and  ready,  full  of  sense,  ambitious  of 
distinction,  and  capable  of  it. 

There  was  never  a  more  delightful  family  or  one  more  sure  of  distinction,  the 
intimate  acquaintance  with  which  has  had  a  most  benignant  influence  on  my 
whole  life;  and  in  that  family  I  found  a  home. 

To  enable  me  to  vary  and  enlarge  my  instructioa  the  school  committee  ob" 
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tained  leave  to  import  a  few  philosophical  iDstraments.  Dr.  Prince,  of  Salem, 
whom  I  went  several  times  to  confer  with,  gave  me  aid  in  selecting  and  oMer- 
ing  them ;  and  I  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  safely  arrive  from  London. 
Some  of  these  I  used  as  soon  as  any  of  the  bojs  were  ready  to  understand  and 
profit  by  them,  which  was  very  soon ;  so  that  I  was  able  to  give  some  real 
instraction. 

Most  of  the  wooden  instruments  soon  suffered,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of 
oar  climate  when  compared  with  that  of  London,  and  had  to  be  repaired  or 
somewhat  changed. 

I  required  all  my  boys  to  declaim  choice  selections  in  prose  and  in  poetry. 
This  was  a  new  thing ;  some  of  them  enjoyed  it,  and  gradually  learned  lo  speak 
extremely  welL 

We  never  had  any  difficulty  in  the  management  of  offenses.  Indeed,  in 
school,  there  were  very  few  to  manage.  But  some  difficulties  arose  on  the 
play  ground,  in  which  I  declined  to  interfere,  and  the  settlement  of  which  many 
of  the  boys  considered  important.  So  I  recommended  that  they  should  form  a 
court,  before  which  such  cases  might  be  tried.  A  judge  was  accordingly  chosen 
by  themselves,  a  jury  of  ten,  and  advocates  on  each  side.  To  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  permormance  of  these  duties,  the  boys  found  themselves  obliged 
to  go  into  the  court-rooms,  and  see  how  justice  was  discovered  and  adminis- 
tered by  real  judges  and  advocates  and  juries.  Several  cases  were  very  success- 
fully tried,  and  the  decisions  and  awards  as  honestly  given,  and,  apparently,  as 
justly,  as  they  are  in  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half-year,  a  public  examination  took  place.  The  hall 
was  crowded  by  people  who  wanted  to  see  how  the  English  Ghts^ical  School 
was  managed.  I  explained,  in  a  few  words,  my  modes  of  govern  inu:  and  of 
teaching,  and  begged  them  to  judge*for  themselves.  The  declnniation  was 
good;  the  examinations  in  geography,  history,  and  French  satisH^-iory ;  the 
poetical  recitations  very  gratifying.  In  mental  arithmetic,  an  exliiijition  was 
made  which  struck  every  body  as  wonderful  Questions  were  given  out  which 
few  persons  present  would  have  thought  it  possible  to  answer,  and  which  were 
answered  fully,  clearly,  and  instantly.  The  effect  was  such  as  had  never  been 
dreamed  of  The  applause  was  astounding;  and  the  audience  separated  with  a 
conviction,  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  that  Boston  had  rarely  seen  such  a 
Bclfool  before. 

For  arithmetic,  my  pupils  were  constantly  drilled  in  Colbum's  Mental,  learn- 
ing not  much  else ;  and  they  told  me  that  it  constantly  happened  that,  in  their 
little  dealings  at  the  shops,  they  knew  instantly  the  amount  of  their  purchases, 
while  the  seller  had  to  cipher  them  out  on  their  books  or  slates,  and  oflen  made 
mistakes. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  I  had  ever  encountered  in  the  management  of  the 
boys  was  presented  by  the  necessity  of  awarding  the  city  medals.  Six:  medals 
were  sent  to  me  to  be  given  to  the  six  best  scholars  in  my  first  class.  Who 
were  the  six  best  7  I  laid  the  matter  before  the  school,  telling  tlie  boys  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  tell  who  best  deserved  the  medal&  To  do  that  I 
ought  to  know  who  had  been  most  faithful,  who  had  overcome  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties, who,  struggling  against  nature  and  inadequate  preparation,  had  made 
really  the  greatest  progress.  I  had  never  had  a  head  in  any  class.  It  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  guess  who  would  have  been  at  the  head.    But  one 
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who,  from  excellent  preparation  and  fine  natural  talents,  would  have  placed 
himself  at  the  head,  was  reallj  not  so  deserving  of  a  medal  as  the  hoj  who  had 
overcome  more  difficulties  and  improved  his  natural  powers  most  fiiithfuUj. 

I  must  assign  the  medals.  I  should  do  it  as  well  as  I  could,  but  I  could  not 
be  sure  that  I  did  it  justly.  I  did,  accordingly,  give  the  medals  to  the  six  whom 
I  considered  the  most  deserving,  and  who  were  apparently  the  best  scholars. 
This  assignment  gave  evident  satis&ction  in  almost  every  case,  but  there  was 
one  boy  who  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and  who  naturally  charged  the  disap- 
pointment to  me.  He  never  looked  kindly  at  me  from  that  hour ;  and  when- 
ever, for  years  after,  I  met  him  on  the  street,  he  looked  away,  with  a  cloud  on 
his  face.  If  I  had  had  one  niedal  more,  I  would  have  given  it  to  him.  But 
there  were  only  six  to  give.  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  committee  and  insist- 
ed upon  having  another  to  bestow ;  but  I  did  not  The  poor  boy,  afterward  a 
somewhat  distinguished  man,  never  forgave  me, — and  I  never  forgave  myself; 
I  never  look  back  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  never  think  of  him,  but  with  pain. 

My  original  purpose  in  seeking  the  place  of  principal  of  the  English  Classical 
School  was  to  try  the  experiment  of  making  the  formation  and  improvement 
of  character  the  leading  object  of  the  school  I  taught  as  well  as  I  could,  but 
always  considered  this  teaching  of  little  consequence  compared  with  that  of  the 
formation  in  my  pupils  of  a  single  and  noble  character.  I  always  began  school 
with  reading  a  few  verses  from  the  New  Testement,  pointmg  out  tlie  great  les- 
sons they  gave  and  the  truths  they  taught,  and  asking  a  blessing  fh>m  tlie  Giver 
of  all  good.  To  be  able  to  speak  confidently  of  the  effect  of  my  teaching,  I 
must  be  able  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  my  pupils.  Judging  from  appearances, 
the  observance  of  order  and  good  habits,  the  mutual  kindness  I  saw,  and  the 
affectionate  confidence  and  respect  entertained  toward  myself,  I  had  reason  to 
thank  God  for  his  blessing  upon  my  work. 

I  had  been  pleasantly  and  successfully  employed  in  the  English  Classical 
School  for  nearly  two  years,  when  the  Hon.  William  Sullivan,  several  of  whose 
sons  had  been  with  me  in  my  school  in  Lancaster,  told  me  that  he  wanted  me 
to  teach  his  daughters,  and  that  he  would,  if  I  consented,  find  twenty-five 
young  ladies  to  be  my  pupils,  for  the  instruction  of  whom  I  should  bo  much 
better  paid  than  I  was  then  paid. 

Tlie  very  reason  why  he  wished  me  to  take  charge  of  his  daughters  was,  '  tjiat 
I  had  been  so  successful  in  the  education  of  boys,  on  the  highest  and  most  un- 
exceptionable principles.  He  considered  the  education  of  girls,  on  such  prin- 
ciples, more  important  than  that  of  boys,  because  they  would  have  almost  the 
entire  education  of  their  children.  Most  men  have  scarcely  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  highest  education  of  their  children,  even  their  boys.  It  is  all  left  to 
the  mothers ;  and  if  the  highest  education,  the  formation  of  the  purest  character, 
was  desirable  for  all  chUdren,  it  must  be  given  by  the  mothers.'  These  consid- 
erations, when  I  came  to  dwell  upon  them,  naturally  produced  a  strong  effect, 
and  made  me  ask  myself  whether  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  more  good  as  a 
teacher  of  girls  than  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  do  as  a  teacher  of  boys. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Sullivan  was  urging  me,  his  fViend,  Josiah  Quincy, 
then  mayor  of  the  city,  said  he  would  venture  to  promise  me,  if  I  would  re- 
main, an  addition  of  $500  to  my  salary,  which  would  make  it  equal  to  the 
highest  salary  then  given  to  any  teacher  in  New  England.  The  final  arrange* 
ment  was  concluded  in  April,  1823. 
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On  the  9th  of  June,  1823,  thirty-two  young  ladies  from  some  of 
the  best  families  in  Boston,  met  Mr.  Emerson  as  pupils  in  what  was 
then  a  boarding-house,  on  Beacon  Street,  and  from  that  day  he  was 
never  without  more  applicants  than  he  could  admit,  until  he  relin- 
quished his  work  in  18 — . 

Young  Ladies'  School — Boston. 

Uj  object  was,  naturaUy,  to  give  mj  pupils  the  bMt  education  possible,  to 
teach  them  what  it  was  most  important  for  everj  one  to  know,  and  to  fom 
right  habits  of  thought,  and  give  such  instnictioD  as  would  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  highest  character,  to  fit  them  to  be  good  daughters  and  sisters,  good 
neighbors,  good  wives,  and  good  mothers.  I  wished  to  give  them,  as  &r  as 
possible,  a  complete  knowledge  of  our  rich  and  beautiful  English  langpiage. 
With  this  in  view  I  set  them  all  to  study  Latin,  since  all  the  hardest  words  in 
our  language,  as  in  French  and  Italian,  are  thence  derived.  Some  fiithers 
begged  me  not  to  let  their  daughters  waste  their  time  upon  Latin,  but  rather 
devote  it  to  French  and  Italian.  All  such  girls  I  set  immediately  to  study 
Frendi.  But  to  the  rest  I  gave  four  or  five  lessons  everj  week  in  the  Latin 
language,  with  as  little  as  possible  of  the  grammar.  I  kept  up  this  for  two 
years  always,  and  in  some  cases  for  three.  At  the  end  of  the  two  or  three 
Latin  years,  I  set  them  to  study  French  and  then  Italian.  These  studies  were 
very  easy,  as  they  found  that  they  knew  already  the  roots  of  nearly  all  the 
hard  words,  and  so  could  give  much  of  their  time  in  writing  the  languages. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  those  who  had  studied  Latin  knew  more 
of  French  and  Italian  than  those  who  had  given  all  their  time  to  them.  In 
Italian,  those  who  had  studied  Yiiigil  faithfully,  found  little  difficulty  with  Dante, 
who  had  followed  Virgil  so  far  as  language  alone  was  in  question,  and  whose 
language  is  more  like  Virgil's  Latin  than  it  is  like  modem  Italian.  Those  who 
bad  studied  only  French  and  Italian,  found  Dante  almost  unintelligible,  and 
were,  nearly  all  of  them,  obliged  to  give  him  up.  Many  years  afterward,  I 
spent  half  a  year  in  Rome,  and  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  teachers. 
They  told  me  they  never  thought  of  setting  their  pupils  to  read  Dante.  It  was 
almost  unintelligible  to  them. 

For  arithmetic,  my  pupils  were  constantly  drilled  in  Colbum's  Mental,  learn- 
ing not  much  else ;  and  they  told  me  that  it  constantly  happened  that,  in  their 
little  dealings  at  the  shops,  they  knew  instantly  the  amount  of  tlieir  purchases, 
while  the  sellers  had  to  ciplter  them  out  on  their  books  or  slates,  and  often 
made  mistakes.  . 

In  history,  I  began  and  long  continued  in  the  old  way,  giving  out  six  or  eight 
pages  in  some  excellent  writer,  such  as  Robertson,  and  requiring  my  pupils  to 
answer  the  questions  I  put  to  them  at  the  next  morning's  recitation.  This  was 
more  satisfactory  to  some  of  them  than  to  me,  so  that,  after  some  years,  I  un- 
dertook to  teach  them  history  in  another  way.  On  warm  days  in  summer,  for 
the  school  then  stretched  into  summer,  I  set  them  all  down  with  their  maps 
before  them,  and  for  one  or  two  hours,  gave  them,  in  my  own  words,  what  I 
considered  the  most  interesting  and  important  fiicts  and  thoughts  in  a  portion 
of  history,  sometimes,  however,  reading  long  passages  when  they  were  clear 
and  well  written. 

This  made  them  familiar  with  the  authors  I  quoted,  and  of^  led  to  a  more 
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intimate  acquaintance.  In  the  two  months  daring  which  this  reading  was  con- 
tinued, not  much  history  could  be  given,  but  a  love  for  it  was  formed  which  led 
to  pleasant  reading,  by  themselves,  of  many  favorite  volumes,  and  to  the  habit 
of  reading  good  books,  which  has,  in  many  instances,  lasted  always. 

In  natural  philosophy,  I  began  with  the  easiest  text-books  I  could  find,  and 
with  a  few  experiments  making  things  dear  and  creating  an  interest.  These 
early  books  were  English,  and  very  excellent  When  I  had  to  use  American,  I 
soon  found  that  they  were  usually  the  poor  abridgments  of  larger  treatises, 
made  by  ignorant  persons,  for  the  printer.  The  apparent  originals  I  found  little 
better,  made  by  illiterate  people,  for  sale  in  the  schools  and  academies.  This 
drove  me  to  the  real  originals,  so  that  I  was  led  to  read  Newton's  PrinciptOf 
La  Place,  Galileo,  Lavoisier,  and  other  books,  the  works  of  the  original  thinkers. 
To  do  this  required  an  immense  deal  of  time,  so  that  I  was  actually  driven  into 
the  habit  of  never  going  abroad  to  spend  my  evenings,  with  the  exception  of 
one  evening  in  a  week,  to  meet  at  a  club  a  small  number  of  very  old  friends. 
Parting  words  to  his  Pupils. 

After  forty  years  of  saccessfyl  teaching,  Mr.  Emerson  in  perfect 
health  and  in  good  heart  for  further  work,  was  persuaded  by  his  best 
friends  to  relinquish  his  school,  and  spend  two  years  abroad.  From 
the  chapter  headed  "Farewell,"  we  take  a  few  lessons  of  wise 
counsel  of  universal  application  to  young  ladies  who  never  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  his  personal  instruction.    • 

If  we  teachers  have  been  able  to  do  any  thing  for  you,  it  has  been  to  prepare 
you  to  go  on  without  our  aid. 

We  have  endeavored,  every  morning,  to  open  to  you  some  lesson  from  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  or  his  apostles,  or  those  mighty,  inspired  men  of  old,  whose 
language,  ever  since  it  was  uttered,  has  furnished  the  fittest  expression  for  the 
deepest  wants  and  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  human  soul ;  expression  of 
penitence  and  sorrow  for  sin,  of  prostration  under  affliction,  of  confidence  and 
filial  trusts  in  that  Father  who  alone  can  help, — ^the  strong  and  unwavering 
confidence  which  a  feeling  of  reliance  on  the  strength  of  the  Infinite  Helper 
alone  can  give,  and  of  the  boundless  hopes  of  immortality.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  you  not  only  how  comforting  and  necessary  these  words  are  to 
us,  but  how  transcendently  wise  and  reasonable.  We  have  endeavored  to 
teach  you  not  only  to  say,  with  sinful  David,  '  I  am  afflicted  and  ready  to  die,' 
and  'What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindfuTof  him?'  but  with  triumphant  Paul,  'I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which«strengtheneth  me.*  We  have  done  this^ 
not  only  because  we  have  ourselves  daily  felt  the  need  of  the  instruction,  the 
consolation,  and  the  wisdom,  which  we  find  in  these  divine  words  and  which 
we  can  find  nowhere  else,  but  because  we  have  wished  to  do  somethmg  to  in- 
duce you,  dear  children,  to  form  the  habit  of  daily  searching  in  these  exhaust- 
less  treasures  of  wisdom  and  truth  and  love.  And  my  earnest  prayer  to  God 
18,  that,  if  all  the  other  lessons  I  have  endeavored  to  inculcate  shall  be  blotted 
from  your  practice  and  your  memory,  this  at  least  may  remain. 

We  hav&  every  day  invited  you  to  pro^rate  yourselves,  with  us,  before  the 
throne  of  mercy,  and  to  ask  of  God  those  things  which  are  necessary  for  us. 
And  this  we  have  done  not  only  because  we  have  ourselves  daily  and  hourly 
felt  the  need  of  support^  strength,  and  guidance,  which  we  believe  God  alone 
can  give  us ;  for,  in  reference  to  our  special  and  personal  wantB|  we  would  obsj 
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implicitly  the  command  of  our  Saviour,  '  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  pray  to  thy 
Father  in  secret,'  but  we  have  endeavored,  in  this  also,  to  do  something  to  form 
in  you  the  habit  of  beginning  every  day  and  every  work  with  asking  the  bles- 
sing of  God.  I  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  I  believe  that  the  sincere 
and  heartfelt  prayer  is  always  heard ;  and,  when  it  is  a  right  prayer  and  offered 
in  a  right  spirit,  I  believe  it  is  always  granted.  How  far  we  may  pray  for  tem- 
porary blessings  I  know  not  For  myself^  I  dare  not  ask  for  any  thing  temporal 
-without  adding,  '  Not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done.'  But  for  spiritual  blessings, 
the  only  ones  of  any  great  consequence,  we  may  pray  without  ceasing.  Weak, 
frail,  and  tempted,  as  we  are,  we  must  pray ;  and  however  strong  the  tempta- 
tion may  be,  I  believe  that  i^  in  the  moment  of  temptation,  we  can,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Father  and  ask.  Father, 
strengthen  thy  child,  we  shall  obtain  strength. 

What,  then,  are  the  most  important  lessons  which  you  have  been  learning,  or 
which  you  ought  to  have  been  learning,  during  this  preparatory  course*  of  dis- 
cipline? Is  not  the  first  so  to  use,  improve,  and  occupy  every  talent  of  body 
and  of  mind,  every  affection  of  the  heart,  and  every  faculty  of  the  soul,  that 
they  shall  be  at  least  twofold  greater  and  better  than  when  they  were  commit- 
ted to  you?  Have  you  a  right,  on  any  other  condition,  evem  to  hope  for  those 
gracious  words  of  welcome  from  the  great  Master,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ibl  servant!  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord?' 

Is  not  the  second,  to  set  up  a  standard,  in  the  improvement  of  these  talents, 
higher  than  any  thing  earthly  can  furnish,  a  standard  which  shall  be  made  up 
from  your  highest  conceptions  of  what  is  best  and  most  beautiful  in  the  visible 
works  of  God,  and  of  which  you  have  a  model,  in  spiritual  things  in  Him  only 
who  came  in  the  image  of  the  Father?  Is  it  not  to  aim  continually  to  be  per- 
iect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect? 

Is  it  not  your  duty,  in  the  third  place,  to  devote  all  these  powers,  thus  carried 
as  far  towards  perfection  as  you  can  have  strength  and  opportunity  to  carry 
them,  to  the  service  of  your  fellow-creatures?  To  learn  how,  in  your  sphere 
and  according  to  your  ability,  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself? 

And  is  not  the  highest  and  most  consummate  and  comprehensive  of  duties, 
which  the  Saviour  has  repeated  as  the  first  of  all  the  commandments,  to  conse- 
crate yourselves,  with  all  your  powers  of  body  improved  by  obedience  to  his 
laws,  with  all  your  mental  faculties  brightened  and  strengthened  by  the  study 
of  his  works,  with  all  your  social  affections  perfected  by  devotion  to  his 
creatures,  with  all  the  capacities  of  your  spiritual  nature  elevated  by  habitual 
reverence,  by  contemplation  on  his  law  and  communion  with  him  in  prayer,  to 
consecrate  all  to  his  love,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  witli 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength? 

Think  not  that  you  are  bound  to  forget  or  to  sacrifice  yourselves.  On  the 
contreiy,  the  divine  lesson  of  the  talents  commands  us  to  cultivate  and  improve 
to  the  utmost  every  faculty  we  find  ourselves  possessed  of.  It  saly  substitutes, 
ibr  the  selfish  motives  by  which  the  man  of  this  world  is  influenced,  motives  in- 
comparably higher  and  stronger  and  more  enduring.  What  higher  motives  for 
self-cultivation  and  self-improvement  can  we  even  conceive  of  than  the  hope  of 
becoming  more  fit  to  be  servants  of  Grod,  fellow-workers  with  Christ,  ministers 
of  good  to  men  ? 

Whatever  fiicolty  you  find  within  you,  do  not  fear  to  use  and  cultivate  it  to 
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the  highest  degree.  Whence,  for  example,  is  a  love  of  the  beautiful?  Is  it 
not  the  gift  of  him  who  is  the  Author  of  all  of  beautj  that  there  is  in  creation? 
Can  you  hesitate  to  exercise  the  faculty  he  has  given  you  upon  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  given?  There  are  some  among  our  fellow-creatures  who  are  so 
constituted,  or  so  educated,  that  they  are  to  be  won  from  evil  only  by  their  lore 
of  the  beautiful.  Study  all  forms  of  beauty  and  all  means  of  expressing  it.  It 
can  not  be  useless  to  attempt  to  copy  the  beautiful  shapes  in  which  God  has 
formed  the  works  of  his  hand,  or  the  colors  in  which  he  has  clothed  them. 

If  you  live  within' reach  of  objects  of  natural  history,  do  not  let  the  oppor- 
tunity be  lost  of  studying  them.  Study  plants,  birds,  shells,  rocks,  any  thing 
that  is  God^s  workmanship.  Do  not,  for  a  moment,  think  that  the  study  of  hia 
works,  purused  in  a  right  spirit,  can  fiul  to  bring  you  nearer  to  him. 

Cultivate  the  power  of  expression.  Study  language.  The  first  miraculous 
gift  to  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity  was  the  gift  of  tongues.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  highest  service  then ;  it  is  not  less  so  now.  By  it  we  under- 
stand better,  in  proportion  as  we  pursue  the  study,  whatever  is  said  or  written- 
in  our  own  language  or  in  other  languages.  By  means  of  it  we  penetrate  into 
whatever  is  the  object  of  investigation,  and  set  in  order  our  own  thoughts  and 
conclusions,  and  make  them  dear  and  definite  to  ourselves.  By  means  of  it 
only  do  we  communicate  to  others,  for  their  good  or  pleasure  or  our  own,  our 
thoughts,  feelings,  wants,  purposes,  and  aspirations;  and  we  express  them  for- 
cibly and  effectually  just  in  proportion  as  we  possess  more  fully,  as  we  have 
cultivated  more  faithfully,  this  wonderfUl  power  of  expression  The  extent  of 
our  knowledge  is  measured,  in  some  degree,  by  the  extent  of  our  vocabulary. 
By  nothing  else  is  man  so  distinctly  raised  above  other  animals  as  by  the  gift 
of  articulate  language ;  and  by  nothing  else  is  one  man  so  distinguished  from 
another.  The  literature  of  a  nation  is  the  expression  of  the  thoughts,  medita- 
tions, &ncies,  and  conclusions  of  the  thinkers  of  that  nation.  Acquaintance 
with  literature  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  minds  of  which  it  is  the  exponent 
The  study  of  language  is,  therefore,  the  most  useful  study  in  the  preparatory 
course  of  every  one's  education,  and  the  study  of  general  literature  is,  through 
life,  one  of  the  most  delightfbl  and  profitable  of  human  pursuits. 

Our  own  English  literature  is,  probably,  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
the  richest  of  all  literatures,  and  for  us  it  is,  without  question,  far  the  most  val- 
uable. I  would  therefore  recommend  to  each  one  of  you  to  make  it  a  point  to 
become  somewhat  fully  acquainted  with  this  noble  literature.  It  will  take 
many  years.  But  the  time,  and  you  must  devote  only  leisure  time  to  it,  will  be 
well  and  most  pleasantly  spent;  and  in  obtaining  this  knowledge  you  will  nec- 
essarily become  acquainted  with  the  leadmg  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers, 
upon  all  the  most  important  subjects,  in  morals,  taste,  criticism,  history,  philos- 
ophy, poetry,  theology,  antiquities,  and  philanthropy,  that  have  occupied  the 
minds  of  men.  To  have  a  great  object  like  this  in  view  will  give  a  purpose  to 
your  reading,  m^  will  prevent  its  being  desultory,  though  it  may  seem  so. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  the  language  which  is  not  worth  reading. 
Of  that,  a  compendium,  such  as  Cleveland's,  will  furnish  you  with  suflQcient 
specimens.  But  there  are  great  and  noble  poets  with  whom  I  would  advise 
you  to  become  familiar.  Such  are  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Cowper, 
Scott,  Bryant,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Longfellow,  Coleridge,  Toung,  and  Pope,  es- 
pecially the  first  eight  or  nine. 
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There  are  certain  portions  of  history  with  which  every  well-educated  person 
should  endeavor  to  become  familiar.  Such  are  the  history  of  our  own  country, 
of  our  mother  country,  of  Western  Europe  in  modem  times,  of  Greece,  of 
Borne,  and  of  Judasa,  which  last  you  will  best  leam  from  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures. 

I  recommend  to  you,  as  valuable  parts  of  your  reading,  books  of  travels  and 
books  of  biography,  as  making  you  acquainted,  better  than  any  thing  else,  with 
the  world  in  which  God  has  placed  you,  and  with  the  occupants  of  that  world. 
Biography  tends  to  make  us  charitable.  He  must  be  thoroughly  bigoted  who 
shall  continue  to  think  ill  of  our  brethren  the  Methodists,  after  reading  atten- 
tively the  life  of  Wesley^  or  to  condemn  in  a  mass  those  who  belong  to  the 
Catholic  Churoh,  after  having  become  intimate  with  the  character  of  Fenelon. 
The  life  of  Elizabeth  Pry,  or  of  William  Penn,  proves  that  there  are  earnest  wad 
sincere  Christians  amongst  the  Quakers;  the  life  of  Leighton  shows  that  a 
bishop  may  be  very  humble,  and  that  of  Peabody  or  of  Cbanning,  that  vital 
piety  may  dweU  with  one  who  rejects  all  authority  of  man's  device,  and  admits 
that  only  of  the  simple  Word  of  God 

We  are  all  willing  enough  to  believe  in  the  piety,  mtelligence,  and  Christian 
fiiitbfulness  of  those  of  <$ur  own  sect:  it  is  therefore  particularly  important,  if 
we  would  make  our  reading  help  us  to  beoome  charitable,  in  the  comprehensive 
sense  of  charity,  as  explained  to  us  by  St.  Paul,  that  we  should  seek  to  become 
acquainted  with  those  who  differ  from  us  most  in  their  theological  opinions. 

Upon  the  subject  of  morals,  of  moral  philosophy,  I  have  constantly  referred 
joa  to  the  source  of  light  and  truth.  It  is  profitable  to  read  other  books  upon 
the  subject,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  consider  them  as  having  authority. 

As  a  help  to  careful  reading  and  reflection,  and  to  the  siroring  up  for  use  of 
what  is  most  valuable,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  a  diary,  not  of  your  feelings, 
bat  of  the  good  thoughts  or  beautiful  images  which  are  presented  or  suggested 
hj  your  observation,  by  your  reading,  or  by  conversation.  This  will  cultivate 
your  powers  of  expression,  improve  your  habits  of  attention  and  observation, 
and  strengthen  your  memory ;  and  if  rightly  used,  it  will  give  you  materials  for 
improving  and  elevated  conversatk>n. 

Conversation  may  be  made  the  most  delightful  of  all  arts.  Its  first  and  nee- 
eaaary  uses  are  to  carry  on  intercourse  in  all  the  business  of  life,  to  communi- 
cate our  wants,  sorrows,  feelings,  affections,  and  purposea  It  may  be  made  an 
iziatrument  to  instruct,  soothe,  and  delight  Too  little  is  thought  of  it,  and  too 
little  pains  are  taken  to  improve  in  it  Hence  we  find  very  few  good  talkers, 
where  there  might  be  many.  Most  people  make  no  progress  at  all  in  it;  they 
talk  at  sixty  as  they  talk  at  sixteen.  They  say  wh^t  comes  into  their  mind, 
without  reserve  or  selection,  without  choice  of  thought  or  of  language.  It 
should  be  managed  much  better;  it  may,  by  each  one  of  you.  A  daily  recur- 
ring opportunity  of  doing  good  to  others  by  doing  good  to  yourself,  of 
contributing  to  the  pleasure,  instruction,  and  elevation  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest,  ought  to  demand  a  better  preparatiou.  She  who  will  take  pains  to 
have  suitable  topics  for  conversation,  topics  which  will  bring  in  narrative, 
imagery,  witticism,  sentiment,  and  will  study  the  art  of  introducing  them  natu- 
rally and  gracefully,  will  make  herself  a  charming  companion,  and  will  be  a 
blesBing  to  the  circle  of  which  she  is  the  ornament.  Let  me  enjoin- upon  you 
to  take  pain#  in  regard  to  your  conversation,  and  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
lodispezisable  graces  of  a  good  talker  are  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  truth. 

18 
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We  have  taken  much  pains,  in  the  regulations  of  the  scbooli  to  indooe  jtm  to 
form  habits  of  punctualitj  and  order  in  the  disposal  of  yonr  time.  These  yon 
will  find  of  the  utmost  consequence.  After  a  few  years,  and  as  soon  as  yoa 
shall  have  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  most  of  yon  will  have  veiy 
little  leisure  for  reading  or  writing  or  private  thought  That  Uttle  will  depend 
on  your  habits  of  order  and  punctuality,  afad  will  be  of  scarcely  any  avail,  un- 
less with  severe  economy.  But  those  few  moments  of  leisure,  wisely  used,  will 
make  the  diSerence  between  thoughtful,  well-informed,  wise,  and  agreeable 
ladies,  and  frivolous  and  gossiping  old  women. 

There  are  two  practical  rules  in  reading  which  I  would  gladly  engrave  upon 
your  memory.  Be  not  deceived  by  names.  A  book  with  the  best  name— a 
sermon  or  theological  treatise — may  be  the  vehicle  of  arrogance,  self-sulBciency, 
bigotry,  pride,  uncharitableness,  in  short,  of  whatever  is  most  inconsistent  with, 
and  hostile  to^  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity ;  while  a  romance  or  a  song  may 
breathe  the  spirit  of  gentleneas^  humility,  love,  and  charity,— the  highest  and 
peculiar  graces  of  the  gospel.  Bemerober  that  he  who  began  his  prayer  with 
thanking  God  that  he  was  not  as  otiier  men  were,  went  away  condemned. 

The  second  rule  is,  remember  that  your  heart,  yonr  imagination,  your  con- 
science, are  in  your  own  keeping.  Whatever  tends  to  stain  the  purity  of  yonr 
imagination,  whatever  tends  to  increase  your  pride  and  self-love,  to  make  you 
think  better  of  yourself  and  of  those  who  agree  with  you,  or  to  diminish  your 
charitableness,  and  make  you  think  ill  of  others,  of  those  who  differ  from  yon, 
whatever  tends  to  diminish  your  love  and  feverence  for  God  and  his  Providence^ 
is  bad  and  to  be  shunned,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  means  you  must,  use  to  improve  the  talents  of 
which  you  will  be  called  to  render  an  account ;  and  as  all  the  parts  of  life  are 
necessarily  connected,  I  have  naturally  anticipated  something  of  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  the  talents  so  improved.  I  sliall  not,  of  course,  undertake  to  enter  into 
all  which  is  meant  by  devoting  our  talents  to  the  service  of  our  fellow-creaturea 
Every  good  life  is  necessarily  devoted,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  We  have  before  us,  therefore,  a  subject  as  broad  as  human  life,  and 
as  various. 

To  a  single  point  in  this  wide  field  I  would  ask  for  a  few  moments  your  atten- 
tion :  it  is  the  duty  of  educating  yourselves  for  a  life  of  charity,  of  devoting  to 
charitable  uses  the  talents  you  will  have  improved.  I  wish  you  to  consider  this 
question,  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  each  one  of  you  to  prepare  herself  to  do 
something  effectually  to  relieve  or  diminish  the  wants,  the  ignorance,  the  suffer- 
ings, and  the  sins  of  her  poor  fellow-creatures  ?  And  by  this  preparation  I 
mean  somethmg  different  from  the  general,  vague,  good  purpose,  which  almost 
every  woman  has,  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor.  I  mean  a  spedal  preparation, 
a  careful  inc^uiry  as  to  what  are  the  wants  and  what  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  what  ought  to  be  and  can  be  done  by  Christian  women  of  them.  I  should 
be  most  thankful  to  my  Father  in  Heaven  if  I  could  know  that  he  would  move 
the  hearts  of  many  of  you  to  choose  this  for  your  profession,  as  deliberately,  as 
thoughtfully,  and  as  resolutely  as  your  brothers  are  choosing  law,  medicine, 
commerce,  or  some  useful  art.  A  great  purpose  for  which  Christ  came  on  earth 
is  not  accomplished,  the  gospel  is  not  yet  preached  to  the  poor;  and  I  think  it 
never  can  be  until  woman  takes  up  the  work. 
We  add  Dr.  Emerson's  portrait  of  LoqIb  Agasaiz  as  a  teacher. 
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IKTBODDCmOV. 

Thb  Town,  and  Colony  of  New  Haven  were  singularly  blessed  in 
having  among  the  early  setUera  and  organizers  of  their  society  two 
sach  men  as  Theophilus  Eaton  and  John  Davenport — for  no  two 
men  in  all  New  England  took  a  deeper  personal  interest,  or  larger 
views  of  education,  in  the  institution  of  public  schools.  To  their 
early,  enlightened,  and  persevering  labors  must  be  ascribed  the 
credit  of  commencing  in  New  Haven,  befop  it  ceased  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent colony,  institutions  of  public  instruction,  which  in  time 
ivere  developed  into  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  and  Yale  College. 

THSOPHILUS    SATON. 

Theophilus  Eaton,  for  twenty  years  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Colony  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  principal  founders,  was  born  in 
Stony-Stratford  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  year  1590-91,  and  died  in 
New  Haven  Jan.  7,  1658.  He  received  his  education  from  his 
father,  and  in  the  endowed  Grammar  school  of  Coventry,  where  his 
&ther  was  a  *  faithful  and  famous  minister.'  His  inclinations  draw- 
ing him  to  business,  and  not  to  ministerial  life,  as  his  father  wished, 
he  went  up  to  London,  and  there  worked  his  way  into  a  large  com- 
inercial  trade,  particularly  with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  He  was 
made  deputy-governor  of  the  London  mercantile  guild  of  which  h» 
was  a  member,  and  for  a  time  was  the  agent  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Court  of  Denmark.  He  was  married  twice — his  second 
wife  being  the  widow  of  David  Yale*  and  daughter  of  Dr.  Morton, 
Bishop  of  Chester.  At  the  time  of  his  decision  to  assist  in  found- 
ing a  new  colony  in  New  England  in  1636,  he  was  a  citizen  and 
merchant  of  great  oommercial  and  social  consideration  in  London ; 
and  his  personal  influence,  weighed  with  many  of  his  neighbors 
and  mercantile  friends  of  the  same  religious  views,  to  induce  them  to 
exchange  their  old  homes  of  ease  and  affluence  for  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  the  wilderness. 

*  Elxbtt  Talc,  wbota  timely  benefaetioa  to  tha  CoIIegs  in  New  HaTen  haf  aasooiated  hit 
Dame  with  that  inetitnUoo,  wat  the  ion  of  Thonas  Tale,  a  wrn  of  Mn.  Eaton  hj  her  fint  hm- 
taod,  David  Yala.  He  waf  bora  in  New  Haven,  and  rataned  to  England  with  hn  grandmother, 
Ma.  Eaton,  aooo  after  Goreraor  Eaton'i  death. 
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To  Theophilus  Eaton  is  justly  ascribed  the  selection  of  Quinnipiac 
as  the  site  of  the  new  colony — for  he  at  once  on  his  arrival  in  New 
England  in  June,  1637,  addressed  himself  to  the  personal  examina- 
tioDs  of  the  territory  and  the  inducemeots  held  out  for  settlement, 
by  Plymouth  and  elsewhere,  while  Mr.  Davenport  busied  himself 
with  the  ecclesiastical  questions  which  were  agitating  the  churches 
of  the  Bay.  On  him  also  fell  the  drafting  of  ordinances  for  the 
provisional  government  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  framing  of  the 
Code  of  1656  for  the  colony.  He  presided  in  all  meetings  of  the 
free  planters  in  town  meetings,  and  in  the  General  Court,  after  the 
union  of  Milford,  Guilford,  Branford,  and  other  settlements  with 
New  Haven,  in  1643,  from  which  date  he  was  first  designated  by 
the  title  of  governor,  which  office  he  held  by  annual  and  unanimous 
election,  till  his  death  in  January  8,  1658.  Governor  Eaton  was 
emphatically  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  little  colony,  and  his  good 
sense  adjudicated  disputes,  after  all  parties  interested  had  told  their 
story  in  their  own  way,  without  much  regard  to  forms  and  techni- 
calities '  according  to  the  rule  of  righteousness.'  He  laid  on  him- 
self the  lowliest  as  well  as  the  highest  functions  of  magistracy.  He 
took  his  share  in  all  business  risks  that  aimed  to  make  New  Haven 
a  commercial  town.  When  these  failed,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
agricultural  occupations.  He  set  the  example  of  ornamenting  his 
house  lot  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  had  a  flower  as  well  as  a 
vegetable  jgarden,  and  thus  made  New  Haven  from  the  start  a  town 
of  pleasant  residences.  "  He  never  had,"  says  Governor  Hopkins, 
"  a  repenting  or  repining  thought  about  his  removing  to  New  Eng- 
land. In  this  matter  he  hath  a  grace  far  exceeding  mine."  Just 
before  his  death,  to  his  wife,  who  seems  never  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  her  new  home,  and  from  time  to  time  urged  her  husband  to 
return  to  London,  he  said  calmly,  "I  shall  die  here."  He  took 
special  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  school,  and  in  keeping  up 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  at  the  college,  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  kept  the  Court  advised  of  his  correspondence  with ' 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  New  England,  that  *^  this  town  might 
never  be  without  a  suitable  schoolmaster."  To  the  education  of 
his  own  son,  and  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Eaton  by  her  former  husband, 
he  was  always  attentive. 

In  1643,  he  was  appointed  with  Mr.  Gregson  to  meet  commis- 
sioners from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  dud  Connecticut,  to  consult 
for  the  common  interest,  and  in  consequence  the  four  colonies 
formed  a  league  offensive  and  defensive.  In  this  first  American 
Congress  he  always  appeared  as  one  of  the  delegates  of  New 
Haven,  and  several  times  presided  over  its  deliberations. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  ARTICLES  OF  NEW  HAVEN,  JX7NE  4,    1639. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1638,  tho  company  of  planters  which  had 
located  at  Quinnipiack,  after  fasting  and  prayer,  formed  their  politi- 
cal association  by  what  they  called  a  *  plantation  covenant,'  '  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  church  covenant,  which  could  not  at  that  time  be 
made,  a  church  not  being  then  gathered.'  In  this  compact  they  re- 
solved, '  that,  as  in  matters  that  concern  the  gathering  and  ordering 
of  a  church,  so  likewise  in  all  public  offices  which  concern  civil  order, 
as  choice  of  magistrates  and  officers,  making  and  repealing  of  laws, 
dividing  allotments  of  inheritance,  and  all  things  of  like  nature,'  they 
would  *  be  ordered  by  the  rules  which  the  Scriptures  hold  forth.' 
It  had  no  external  sanction,  and  comprehended  no  acknowledgment 
of  the  government  of  England. 

The  4th  day  of  the  4th  month,  called  June,  1639,  all  the  fbee  planters  assem. 
bled  together  in  a  general  meeting,  to  consult  about  settling  civil  government, 
according  to  God,  and  the  nomination  of  persdbs  that  might  be  found,  hy  con- 
sent of  all,  fittest  in  all  respects  for  the  foundation  work  of  a  church,  which  was 
intended  to  be  gathered  in  Quinipiack.  After  solemn  invocation  of  the  name 
of  God,  in  prayer  for  the  presence  and  hel^  of  his  spirit  and  grace,  in  those 
-weighty  businesses,  they  were  reminded  of  the  business  whereabout  they  met, 
(viz.)  for  the  estublishment  of  such  civil  order  as  might  be  most  pleasing  unto  God, 
and  for  the  choosing  the  fittest  men  for  the  foundation  work  of  a  church  to  be 
gathered.  For  the  better  enabling  them  to  discern  the  mind  of  God,  and  to 
agree  accordingly  concerning  the  establishment  of  civil  order,  Mr.  John  Daven- 
port propounded  divers  queries  to  them  publicly,  praying  them  to  consider  seri- 
ously, in  the  presence  and  fear  of  God,  the  weight  of  the  business  they  met 
about,  and  not  to  be  rash  or  slight  in  giving  their  votes  to  things  they  under- 
stood not ;  but  to  digest  fully  and  thoroughly  what  should  be  propounded  to 
them,  and  without  respect  to  men,  as  they  should  be  satisfied  and  persuaded  in 
their  own  minds,  to  give  their  answers  in  such  sort  as  they  would  be  willing 
should  stand  upon  record  for  posterity. 

This  being  earnestly  presssed  by  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Robert  Newman  was 
entreated  to  write,  in  charaters,  and  to  read  distinctly  and  audibly  in  the  hear- 
ing of  all  the  people,  what  was  propounded  and  accorded  on,  that  it  might  ap- 
pear, that  all  consented  to  matters  propounded,  according  to  words  written  by 
bim. 

Query  I. — ^Whether  the  Scriptures  do  hold  forth  a  perfect  rule  for  the  direction 
and  government  of  all  men*  in  all  duties  which  they  are  to  perform  to  God  and 
men,  as  well  in  families  and  commonwealth,  as  in  matters  of  tho  church  ?  This 
was  assented  unto  by  all,  no  man  dissenting,  as  was  expressed  by  holding  up 
of  bands.  Afterward  it  was  read  over  to  them,  that  they  might  see  in  what 
words  their  vote  was  expressed.  They  again  expressed  their  consent  by  hold- 
ing up  their  hands,  no  man  dissentipg. 

Qtiry  XL — Whereas  there  was  a  covenant  solemnly  made  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly of  f^  planters  of  this  plantation,  the  first  day  of  extraordinary  humili- . 
ation,  which  we  had  aA;er  we  came  together,  that  as  in  matters  that  concern  the 
gathering  and  ordering  of  a  church,  so  likewise  in  all  public  officers  which  con- 
cern civil  order,  as  choice  of  magistrates  and  officers,  making  and  repealing 
laws,  dividing  allotments  of  inheritance,  and  all  things  of  like  nature,  we  would 
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all  of  08  be  ordered  by  those  rales  which  the  Scriptare  holds  forth  to  ns ;  this 
oovenant  was  called  a  plantation  covenant,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  ehnrch  cot- 
enant,  which  could  not  at  that  time  be  made,  a  church  not  being  then  gathered, 
but  was  deferred  till  a  church  might  be  gathered,  according  to  Giod.  It  was  de- 
manded whether  all  the  free4>)anters  do  hold  themselyes  bound  by  that  cove- 
nant,  in  all  businesses  of  that  nature  which  are  expressed  in  the  covenant^  to 
submit  themselves  to  be  ordered  by  the  rules  held  Ibrth  in  the  Scripture? 

This  also  was  assented  unto  by  all,  and  no  man  gainsaid  it ;  and  they  did  test- 
ify the  same  by  holding  up  their  hands,  both  when  it  was  first  propounded,  and 
confirmed  the  same  by  holding  up  their  hands  when  it  was  read  unto  them  in 
publia  John  Clark  being  absent,  when  the  covenant  was  made,  doth  now  mani- 
fest his  consent  to  it.  Also  Richard  Beach,  Andrew  Law,  Goodman  Banister, 
Arthur  Halbridge,  John  Potter,  Robert  Hill,  John  Brocket,  and  John  Johnson, 
these  persons,  being  not  admitted  planters  when  the  covenant  was  made,  do 
now  express  their  consent  to  it. 

Query  UL. — ^Those  who  have  desired  to  be  received  as  free  planters,  and  are 
setUed  in  the  plantation,  with  a  purpose,  resolution,  and  desire,  that  they  may  bo 
admitted  into  church  fellowship^  according  to  Christ,  as  soon  as  Giod  shall  fit  them 
thereunto,  were  desired  to  express  it  by  holding  up  their  hands.  Accordingly, 
all  did  express  this  to  be  their  desire  and  purpose  by  holding  up  their  hands 
twice  (viz.)  at  the  proposal  of  it)  and  after  when  these  written  woids  were  read  < 
tmto  them. 

Query  lY. — All  the  free  planters  were  called  upon  to  express,  whether  they 
held  themselves  bound  to  establish  such  dvil  order  as  might  best  conduce  to  the 
securing  of  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  ordinance  to  themselves  and  their  pes* 
terity  according  to  God?  In  answer  hereunto,  they  expressed  l^  holding  up 
their  hands  twice  as  before,  that  they  held  themselves  bound  to  establish  such 
dvil  order  as  might  best  conduce'to  the  ends  aforesaid. 

Then  Mr.  Davenport  declared  unto  them,  by  the  Scripture,  what  kind  of  per- 
sons might  best  be  trusted  with  matters  of  government ;  and  by  sundry  aigu- 
ments  fh)m  Scripture,  proved  that  such  men  as  were  described  in  Exod.  xviiL 
2 ;  Deut  L  13,  with  Dent,  xvii  16,  and  1  Cor.  vL  1,  6,  7,  ought  to  be  intrusted 
by  them,  seeing  they  were  free  to  cast  themselves  into  that  mold  and  form  of 
oommonweaJth  which  appeared  best  for  them  in  reference  to  the  securing  the 
peace  and  peaceable  improvement  of  all  Christ  his  ordinances  in  the  <^iirch  ac- 
cording to  God,  whereunto  they  have  bound  themselves,  as  hath  been  ac- 
knowledged. 

Having  thus  said  he  sat  down,  praying  the  companv  freely  to  consider,  whe- 
ther they  would  have  it  voted  at  this  time  or  not  After  some  space  of  silence^ 
|ir.  Tbeophilus  Eaton  answered,  it  might  be  voted,  and  some  others  also  spake 
to  the  same  purpose,  none  at  all  opposing  it.    Then  it  was  propounded  to  vota 

Query  Y. — Whether  free  burgesses  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  church  mem- 
bers, they  that  are  in  the  foundation  work  of  the  church  being  actually  free 
burgesses,  and  to  choose  to  themselves  out  of  the  like  estate  of  churdi  fdlow- 
flhip,  and  the  power  of  choosing  magistrates  and  officers  from  among  themaelvefl^ 
and  the  power  of  making  and  repealing  laws,  according  to  the  word,  and  the 
dividing  of  inheritances,  and  deciding  of  differences  that  may  arise,  and  all  the 
businesses  of  like  nature  are  to  be  transacted  by  those  free  burgesses  ?  This 
was  put  to  vote,  and  agreed  unto  by  lifting  up  of  hands  twice,  as  in  the  former 
it  was  done.  Then  one  man  stood  up  and  expressed  his  dissenting  from  the 
rest  in  part;  yet  granting,  1.  That  magistrates  shodld  be  men  fearing  God.  2. 
That  the  church  is  the  company  where,  ordinarily,  such  men  may  be  expected. 
8.  That  they  that  choose  them  ought  to  be  men  fearing  God ;  only  at  this  he 
stuck,  that  free  planters  ought  not  to  give  this  power  out  of  their  hands.  An- 
other stood  up  and  answered,  that  nothing  was  done,  but  with  their  consent 
The  former  answered,*  that  all  the  free  planters  ought  to  resume  this  power  int» 
their  own  hands  again,  if  things  were  not  orderly  carried.  Mr.  .Thec^ilus 
Eaton  answered,  that  in  all  places  they  choose  committees  in  like  manner.  The 
companies  in  London  choose  the  liveries  by  whom  the  public  magistrates  are 
chosen.  In  this  the  rest  are  not  wronged,  because  they  expect,  in  time,  to  be 
of  the  livery  themselves,  and  to  have  the  same  power.  Some  others  entreated 
the  former  to  give  his  arguments  and  reasons  whereupon  he  dissented.    He  r» 
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flbsed  to  do  it,  and  said  they  might  not  rationally  demand  it,  seeing  he  let  the 
▼ote  pass  on  freely,  and  did  not  speak  till  after  it  was  past,  because  he  would 
not  binder  what  they  agreed  upon.  Then  Mr.  Davenport,  after  a  short  relation 
of  some  former  passages  between  them  two,  about  this  question,  prayed  the 
company  that  notliing  might  be  concluded  by  them  on  this  weighty  question, 
but  what  themselves  were  persuaded  to  be  agreeing  with  the  mind  ot  God,  and 
they  had  heard  what  had  been  said  since  the  voting;  he  entreated  them  again 
to  consider  of  it,  and  put  it  again  to  vote  as  befora  Again  all  of  them,  by 
holding  up  their  hands,  did  show  their  consent  as  before.  And  some  of  tliem 
confessed  that,  whereas  they  did  waver  before  they  came  to  the  assembly,  they 
were  now  fiiUy  convinced,  that  it  is  the  mind  of  God.  One  of  them  said  tliat 
in  the  morning  before  he  came,  reading  Deut  zviL  15,  he  was  convinced  at 
borne.  Another  said  that  he  came  doubting  to  the  assembly,  but  he  blessed 
God,  by  what  had  been  said,  he  was  now  fully  satisfied,  that  the  choice  of  bur- 
gesses out  of  church  members,  and  to  intrust  those  with  the  power  l^fore 
spoken  ct,  is  according  to  the  mind  of  God  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  All 
luiving  spoken  their  apprehensions,  it  was  agreed  upon,  and  Mr.  Robert  New- 
man was  desired  to  write  it  as  an  order  whereunto  every  one,  that  hereafter 
should  be  admitted  here  as  plantera,  should  submit,  and  testify  the  same  by  sub- 
scribing their  names  to  the  order.  Namely,  that  diurch  members  only  shall  be 
free  burgesses,  and  that  they  only  shall  choose  magistrates  and  ofiBcera  among 
themselves,  to  have  power  of  transacting  all  the  public  civil  affaire  of  this  plan- 
tation; of  making  and  repealing  hiws,  dividing  of  inheritances,  deckling  of  differ- 
ences that  may  arisen  and  doing  all  things  and  businesses  of  like  nature. 

This  being  thus  settled,  as  a  ftindamental  agreement  concerning  civil  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Davenport  proceeded  to  propound  something  to  consideratkm  about 
the  gathering  of  a  church,  and  to  prevent  the  blemishing  of  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  cfattrch  work,  Mr.  Davenport  advised,  that  the  names  of  such  us  were  to 
be  admitted  might  be  publiclv  propounded,  to  the  end  that  they  who  were  most 
approved  might  be  chosen;  tor  the  town  being  cast  in  several  private  -meetings, 
wherein  they  that  lived  nearest  together  gave  their  accounts  one  to  another  of 
Qod^s  gracious  work  upon  them,  and  prayed  together,  and  conferred  to  their 
mutual  edification,  snndiy  of  them  had  knowledge  one  of  another;  and  in  every 
meeting  some  one  was  mors  approved  of  all  than  any  other;  for  this  reason, 
and  to  prevent  scandals,  the  whole  company  was  entreated  to  consider  whom 
tbey  foand  fittest  to  nominate  for  this  work. 

Query  VL — ^WheCher  are  you  all  willing  and  do  agree  in  this,  thst  twelve 
men  be  chosen,  that  their  fitness  for  the  foundation  work  may  be  tried ;  how- 
ever there  may  be  more  named,  yet  it  may  be  in  their  power  who  are  chosen  to 
ledvce  them  to  twelve,  and  that  it  be  in  the  power  of  those  twelve  to  choose 
ont  of  themselves  seven,  that  shall  be  most  approved  of  by  the  major  part^  to 
begin  the  church? 

This  was  agieed  upon  by  consent  of  all,  as  was  expressed  by  holding  up  of 
bands,  and  that  so  many  as  sliOuld  be  thoueht  fit  for  the  foundation  work  of  the 
church,  shall  be  propounded  by  the  plantation,  and  written  down  and  pass  with- 
eat  ezoeptkm,  unless  they  had  given  public  scandal  or  offense.  Tet  so  as  in 
case  of  public  scandal  or  offense,  evei^  one  should  have  liberty  to  propound 
their  exception,  at  that  tune,  publicly  against  any  roan  that  should  be  nominsr 
ted,  when  all  their  names  should  be  writ  down.  But  if  the  offense  were  private, 
that  men^s  names  might  be  tendered,  so  many  as  were  offended  were  entreated  to 
deal  with  the  offender  privately;  and  if  he  gave  not  satisfaction,  to  bring  the  matter 
to  tlie  twelve,  tliat  they  miglit  consider  of  it  impartially  and  in  the  fear  of  God. 

These  articles— free,  like  the  *  plantation  coveDant*  of  the  previous 
jcar,  from  all  acknowledgroent  of  allegiance  or  subjection  to  the 
parent  coantry — ^wcre  on  the  day  of  their  adoption  subscribed  by 
uzty-three  persons,  and  soon  after  by  about  fifty  more. 

The  fifth  article,  establishing  the  same  condition  of  franchise  as 
Ibat  in  force  in  Massachusetts,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
fecommended  by  the  same  reasons  as  had  there  prevailed. 
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JOHN  DAVENPOKT. 

The  Reverend  John  Davenport,  whose  deep  religious  convictionff, 
and  broad  educational  views  were  incorporated  into  the  civil  and 
social  organization  of  the  town  and  colony  of  New  Haven,  was  born 
in  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  England,  in  the  year  15&7.  Educated 
in  the  Gramniar  school  of  his  native  city,  and  in  one  of  the  colleges 
(Merton  or  Magdalene*)  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  he 'devoted 
himself  to  theological  studies,  and  in  1624,  was  vicar  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's church,  in  Coleman  street,  London.  Here  his  early  school 
acquaintance  with  Theophilas  Eaton,  who  had  become  a  prosperous 
merchant,  was  ripened  into  a  close  friendship  that  determined  the 
future  of  both  their  lives.  By  degrees  Mr.  Davenport's  views  of  the 
ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day  diverged  more  and  more  from  those 
of  the  High  Church  party,  and  harmonized  with  those  which  were 
represented  by  Preston,  Cotton,  Robinson,  and  Hooker. "  His  asso- 
ciation with  Dr.  Preston,  n^ister  of  Emanuel  college,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  learned  divines  of  the  period,  and  with  others  in 
organizing,  in  1628,  a  society  to  support  a  body  of  stated  lec- 
turers and  preachers,  to  supply  the  neglected  parishes  of  the  king- 
dom, exposed  him  to  the  suspicions  of  Laud,  who  soon  brought  the 
authors  of  that  movement  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  their 
funds  (£6,000)  into  the  king's  treasury.  His  attempt  with  others  to 
help  the  impoverished  ministers  who  had  been  ejected  from  their 
parishes  in  the  ecclesiastical  disturbances  of  Germany,  made  hita 
still  more  obnoxious  to  those  who  wished  to  make  the  clergy  de- 
pendent on  the  bishops.  A  conference  with  Mr.  Cotton,  who  had 
retired  from  St.  Botolph's  church,  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  because 
of  his  moral  inability  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine  and  discipline,  followed  by  another  with  the  Bishop 
of  London,  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
sign his  benefice,  and  escape  from  a  warrant  that  was  out  against 
him  into  Holland. 

In  1633,  he  became  colleague-pastor  with  Rev.  John  Paget  in  a 
Presbyterian  church  of  English  residents  in  Amsterdam.  As  tbe 
two  pastors  could  not  agree  on  the  mode  of  administering  baptism 
to  children  of  parents  who  were  not  church  members,  Mr.  Daven- 
port gave  up  this  connection  in  1635,  and  conducted  a  catechetical 
exercise  in  his  own  lodgings  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  public 
services  of  the  city  were  closed. 

Returning  to  London  at  the  close  of  1635,  he  took  a  personal  in- 

*  MaUier  uys  he  wa>  admitted  to  Braten-nose  (Bratinium  or  Brasin-huse*  that  portioa  of  Kio^ 
AlTred^B  hall  devoted  to  brewiDg},  and  afterward  to  Ma^daloa. 
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terest  in  the  emigration  to  New  England^  having  before  contributed 
with  hi^  friend  and  parishioner  Eaton  to  the  expenses  of  obtaining 
the  charter  for  Massachusetts  in  1628,  and  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  company  in  London  in  1629.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Cotton  in 
Boston,  New  England,  to  the  effect '  that  the  order  of  the  churches 
and  commonwealth  was  now  so  settled,  as  to  realize  to  his  mind  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwells  righteousness,'  seems 
to  have  decided  both  him  and  Mr.  Eaton  to  become  the  leaders  of  a 
new  expedition,  composed  principally  of  Londoners,  which  arrived 
at  Boston  in  the  Hector  and  another  vessel,  in  June,  1637. 

The  wealth  and  reputation  of  the  new  emigrants  for  intellectual 
endowments  and  moral  worth,  made  it  very  desirable  for  the  colo- 
nies already  organized  to  retain  them  as  residents ;  but  while  Mr. 
Davenport  entered  at  once  into  the  discussion  of  religious  problems, 
Mr.  Eaton,  with  other  members  of  the  company,  made  a  journey  to 
Connecticut,  to  explore  the  lands  and  harbors  on  the  coast.  Of 
these,  glowing  accounts  had  already  reached  Boston— especially  of 
'  the  excellent  country  at  Quaillipioak  river  ^  through  Capt.  Stough- 
ton,  and  of  '  that  famous  place  called  Queenapiok,  that  hath  a  fair 
river,  fit  for  harboring  ships,  and  abounds  with  rich  and  goodly 
meadows,'  through  Capt.  Underbill.  The  commercial  advantages 
of  the  place,  whose  Indian  name  was  Quinnipiac,  fixed  at  once  the 
choice  of  the  explorers,  and  Mr.  Eaton  returned  to  Boston,  leaving 
seven  men  to  begin  the  settlement— of  which  number  were  Joshua 
Atwater,  a  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  Isaac  Beecher,  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Beechers  of  our  day.  The  following  letter  from  Rev. 
John  Davenport  and  Mr.  Eaton  will  explain  the  motives  which  gov- 
erned their  removal  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts : — 

To  (he  much  honored  the  Governor^  Depuiy^  oaid  AssistaniSj  and  General  Coun 

of  Massachvsetia : 

It  may  please  the  worthy  and  much  honored  Governor,  Deputy,  and  Assist- 
antci,  and  with  them,  the  present  court,  to  take  knowledge  that  our  desire  of 
staying  within  this  patent  was  real  and  strong,  if  the  eye  of  God's  providence 
(to  whom  we  have  committed  our  ways,  especially  in  so  important  an  enterprise 
as  this,  which,  we  confess,  is  far  above  our  capacities)  bad  guided  us  to  a  place 
convenient  for  our  families  and  for  our  friends..  Which  as  our  words  have  oflen 
expressed,  so,  we  hope,  the  truth  thereof  is  sufficiently  declared  by  our  almost 
nine  months'  patient  waiting  in  expectation  of  some  opportunity  to  be  offered 
128,  for  that  end,  to  our  great  charge  and  hindrance,  many  ways. 

In  all  which  time,  we  have,  in  many  prayers,  commended  the  guidance  of  our 
apprehensions,  judgments,  spirits,  resolutions,  and  ways,  into,  the  good  hand  of 
the  only  wise  God,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  determine  the  bounds  of  our  habita- 
tions according  to  the  ends  for  which  he  hath  brought  us  into  these  countries; 
and  we  have  considered,  as  we  were  able,  by  his  help,  whatsoever  place  hath 
been  propounded  to  us,  being  ready  to  have,  with  contentment  accepted  (if  by 
our  stay  any  publio  good  might  be  promoted)  smaller  accommodations,  and  upon 
dearer  term's  (if  they  might  be  moderately  commodious)  than,  we  believe,  most 
men,  In  the  same  case  with  us,  in  all  respects  would  have  done.    And  whereas 
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a  place  fbr  an  inland  plantation,  b^ond  Watertown,  was  propounded  to  na,  and 
pressed  with  much  importunity  by  some  whose  words  have  the  power  of  a  law 
with  US,  in  any  way  of(3od,  we  did  speedily  and  seriously  deliberate  thereupon, 
it  bemg  the  sulq'ect  of  the  greatest  part  of  a  day's  discourse.  Tlie  conclusion 
was,  that,  if  the  npland  should  answer  the  meadow  ground  in  goodness  and 
desirableness  (whereof  yet  there  is  some  ground  of  doubting)  yet,  considering 
tiiat  a  boat  can  not  pass  fipom  the  bay  thither,  nearer  than  eight  or  ten  miles 
distance,  and  that  it  is  so  remote  from  the  bay  and  from  any  town,  we  could 
not  see  how  our  dwelling  there  would  be  advantageous  to  these  plantations,  or 
compatible  with  oar  conditions^  or  commodious  fbr  our  families  or  for  our  friends. 

Nor  can  we  satisQr  ourselves  that  it  ia  expedient,  for  ourselves,  or  for  our 
friends,  that  we  choose  such  a  condition,  wherein  we  must  be  compelled  to 
have  our  dwelling-houaea  so  far  distant  fit>m  our  fiirms,  as  Boston  or  Charles- 
town  is  firom  that  place,  few  of  our  friends  being  able  to  bear  the  chai^  there- 
of (whose  cases,  nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  consider),  and  some  of  them 
that  are  able,  not  being  persuaded  that  it  is  lawful  fbr  them  to  live  continually 
firom  the  greatest  part  of  their  famUies,  as  in  this  case,  they  would  be  necessi- 
tated to  do.  The  season  of  the  year,  and  other  weighty  considerations,  com- 
pelled us  to  hasten  to  a  full  and  final  conclusion,  which  we  are  at  last  come 
unto,  by  Grod's  appointment  and  direction,  we  hope  in  mercy,  and  have  sent 
letters  to  Connecticut  for  a  speedy  transacting  the  purchase  of  the  parts  about 
Quillypieck,  fh>m  the  natives  which  may  pretend  title  thereunto;  by  which  act 
we  are  absolutely  and  irrevocably  engaged  that  way ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  God  will  order  it  for  good  unto  these  plantations,  whose  love  so  abundantly 
above  our  deserts  or  expectations,  expressed  in  your  desire  of  our  abode  in 
these  parts,  as  we  shall  ever  retain  in  thankful  meniory,  so  we  shall  account 
ourselves  thereby  obliged  to  be  any  way  instrumental  and  serviceable  for  the 
common  good  of  these  plantations  as  well  as  of  those,  which  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence hath  combined  tq^ther  in  as  strong  bond  of  brotherly  affection,  by  the 
sameness  of  their  condition,  as  Joab  and  Abishai  were,  whose  several  armies 
did  mutually  strongthen  them  both  against  several  enemies— 2  Sam.  10 :  9, 10, 
11,  or  rather  they  are  Joined  together  as  Hippocrates  his  twins,  to  .stand  and 
iaU,  to  grow  and  decay,  to  flourish  and  wither,  to  live  and  die  together.  In 
witness  of  the  premises,  we  subscribe  our  names, 

John  Davenport, 

Thel2(hdaycfihe  1«<  Month  [Marchl  Anno  1638.    ^heoph.  Eaton. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Davenport's  agency  in  the  first  settlement  of 
the  New  Haven  colony  and  the  organization  of  the  first  chnrch 
there,  is  admirably  and  lovingly  told  by  Dr.  Bacon,  in  the  following 
passages  taken  from  his  Historical  Discourses  on  the  completion 
of  two  hundred  years,  of  the  iFirst  Church  in  New  Haven,  in  1838, 
published  in  a  volume  of  400  pages  in  1839. 

During  a  period  of  fourteen  months,  while  they  were  rearing  some  temporary 
shelters,  clearing  away  the  dense  growth  of  the  wilderness,  and  raising  their 
first  crops  from  the  soil,  they  were  praying,  and  fasting,  and  inquiring,  and  de- 
bating, to  get  wisdom  for  the  great  work  of  laying  the  foundations  of  their 
churoh  and  of  their  commonwealth.  The  town  was  '  cast  in  several  private 
meetings,  wherein  they  that  dwelt  most  together  gave  their  accounts  one  to  an- 
other of  God*s  gradotts  work  upon  them,  and  prajred  together,  and  conferred  to 
mutual  edification,*  and  thus  'had  knowledge,  one  of  another,*  and  of  the  fit^ 
ness  of  individuals  for  their  several  places,  hi  the  foundation  work,  or  in  the 
superstructure. 

Tliey  began,  indeed,  very  soon  after  their  arrival,  by  formbg,  at  the  cloee  of 
iheir  firet  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  a  *  plantation  covenant,*  in  which  they 
solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  each  other,  and  to  God, '  that  as  m  matters  that 
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ootDoem  the  gathering  and  ordering  of  a  dnireh,  so  likewise  hi  all  public  offioeiy 
-which  concern  civil  order,  as  choice  of  magistrates  and  offioers,  making  and 
repealing  of  laws,  dividing  allotments  of  inheritances,  and  all  things  of  like 
nature^'  they  would  be  governed  'by  (boee  rules  which  the  Scripture  holds 
ibrth.'  Bui  under  this  general  compact,  they  at  first  made  only  a  temporaiy 
arrangement  for  the  zoanagement  ol  their  rdigious  and  civil  i^rs. 

At  length,  on  the  fourth,  or  according  to  the  present  style,  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  1639,  every  thmg  having  been  prepared  for  so  grand  an  occasion,  *all  the 
free  planters' — which  expression  includes  all  who  were  partners  m  the  under- 
taking of  planting  the  colony — ^met  in  Mr.  Newman's  bam,*  for  the  purpose 
of  laying,  with  due  solemnities,  the  foundations  of  their  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
of  their  dvil  government  The  solemnities  of  the  occasion  wSre  introduced,  ft 
is  said,  by  a  sermon  from  Mr.  Davenport  on  the  words,  'Wisdom  hath  builded 
her  houses  she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars.'  Then,  all  present  having  been 
seriously  warned  'not  to  be  rash  or  slight  in  giving  their  votes  to  things  they 
understood  not,'  but  'without  respect  to  men,  as  they  should  be  satisfied  and 
persuaded  m  their  own  mhids,  to  give  their  answers  in  such  sort  as  they  would 
l>e  willing  they  should  stand  upon  record  for  posterity,'  they  voted,  unanimous- 
ly, that  the  Scriptures  do  hold  forth  a  perfect  rule  for  the  dh^ction  and  govem- 
snent  of  men  in  all  duties^  as  well  in  fiuniUes  and  commonwealth,  as  in  matters 
of  the  church. 

Then  Mr.  Davenport  declared  to  them  in  the  language  and  arguments  drawn 
fiom  the  Scriptures — Old  and  New — ^what  kind  of  persons  might  be  trusted  with 
matters  of  government — ^vis.,  '  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating 
oovetonsness ' — 'men  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  known. among  your 
tribes' — 'not  strangers,  but  brethren,  and  those  whom  the  Lord  your  God  shall 
choose' — 'not  the  unjust,  or  the  unbelieving,  but  the  holy.'  After  which,  the 
company  having  been  entreated  'fieely  to  consider  whether  they  would  have  it 
▼oted  at  this  time  or  not,'  it  was  deliberately  voted  that '  fl:ee  burgesses  shall  be 
tiiosen  out  of  the  church  members^  they  that  are  in  the  foundation  work  of  the 
ehurch,  being  actually  fi^ee  burgesses,  and  to  choose  to  'themselves  out  of  the 
like  estate  of  church  fellowship;  and  the  power  of  choosing  magistrates  and 
officers  torn  among  themselves,  and  the  power  of  making  and  repealing  lawsi 
jiooording  to  the  Word,  and  the  dividing  of  inheritances,  and  deciding  of  diffeF- 
ences  that  may  arise,  and  all  the  business  of  like  nature,  are  to  be  transacted 
by  these  free  burgesses.'  From  this,  after  the  vote  had  been  taken,  one  man 
repressed  his  dissent  in  part  That  man,  though  the  record  does  not  name  him, 
^was  probably  the  Bev.  Samuel  Eaton,f  of  whom  it  is  related  by  several  authors, 
that  he  dissented  from  Mr.  Davenport  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  civil  gov- 
ernment In  expressing  his  dissent,  'he  granted,  that  magistrates  should  be 
men  fearing  God;  that  the  church  is  the  company  where  ordinarily  such  men 

t  Rkt.  BAMiniL  Batom  WW  a  bfother  of  the  foremor,  Thaophilw  Eaton,  and  mrm  over  in  tht 
■ame  ireiial,  and  for  a  time  anitted  Mr.  DaTOoport.  Ha  latumed  to  England  io  1640  to  orgaataa 
ft  eoapany  of  emfgianti  to  lettle  Branford.  Ee  vm  induced  to  remain,  and  wtile  over  a  Congi^ 
gatiooa)  eboreh  at  Dnekenfield,  in  Cbeehln,  wbeaee  he  lemoired  to  0tookport.  He  was  fumed 
oat  of  hii  llvlnf  and  silenced  in  lOOi,  with  two  thomand  ministen  who  oonld  not  eonform  to  the 
nMjvisitlon  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  worship  God.  Wood 
fives  the  titles  of  six  of  bis  published  works; 

NATBAinxL  Eaton,  who  attained  an  unemrlable  notoriety  as  Beetor  of  *the  School,*  at  Caa- 
bridfo,  the  germ  of  HarTard  college,  and  whose  tiaosactions  were  a  sore  grief  to  his  uncle  the  gov 
«nior,  was  a  son  of  Ber.  Samuel  Eaton. 
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maj  be  expected;  and  that  they  that  choose  them  ought  to  be  men  fearing 
God;  only  at  this  he  stuck,  that  free  planters  ought  not  to  give  this  power  out 
of  their  hands.'  Upon  this  a  debate  arose.  To  the  replj  made  by  some  one, 
that  whatever  was  done,  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  planters^  and  tbat 
the  government  which  thej  were  formiog  was  to  originate  strictlj  in  the  will 
of  the  people,  the  objector  answered, '  that  all  the  free  planters  ought  to  resume 
this  power  into  their  own  hands  if  things  were  not  orderly  carried,'  and  there- 
fore tbat  this  constitution  which  made  no  provision  for  such  a  contingency  was 
defective.  Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton  illustrated  the  equity  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, by  showing,  that  in  all  places  civil  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  part  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  and  reminded  them  that  in  London,  with  the  constitution 
of  which  city  they  were  familiar,  the  companies  choose  the  livery,  and  the 
livery  choose  the  magistrates.  'Some  others,'  it  is  recorded,  'entreated  the 
former  to  give  his  arguments  and  reasons  whereupon  he  dissented.  He  refused 
to  do  it,  and  said  they  might  not  rationally  demand  it,  seeing  he  let  the  vote 
pass  on  freely,  and  did  not  speak  till  after  it  was  passed,  because  he  would  not 
hinder  what  they  were  agreed  upon.'  The  debate  having  proceeded  thus  far, 
Mr.  Davenport,  who  appears  to  have  acted  throughout  as  moderator  of  the 
meeting,  made  'a  short  relation  of  some  former  passages  between  them  two 
about  this  question,'  and  'prayed  the  company  tliat  nothing  might  be  concluded 
by  them  on  this  weighty  question,  but  what  themselves  were  persuaded  to  be 
agreeing  with  the  mind  of  Gk>d ;'  and  in  view  of  what  had  been  said  since  the 
vote  was  taken,  '  he  entreated  them  again  to  consider  of  it,  and  put  it  again  to 
vote  as  before.'  It  was  voted  again  with  one  consent.  '  And  some  of  them 
confessed,  that  whereas  they  did  waver  before  they  came  to  the  assembly,  they 
were  now  fully  convinced.'  Having  thus  settled  this  principle  as  '  a  great  fun- 
damental agreement  concerning  civil  government,'  they  proceeded  another  step 
toward  the  organisation  proposed 

Then,  by  the  consent  of  all,  it  was  agreed,  '  that  twelve  men  be  chosen,  that 
their  fitness  for  the  foundation- work  may  be  tried ;'  'and  tbat  it  be  in  the  power 
of  these  twelve  to  choose  out  of  themselves  seven,  that  shall  bo  most  approved 
of  the  major  part,  to  beg^n  the  church.'  • 

The  seven  pillars  chosen  to  begin  the  church,  according  to  the  arrangement 
just  described,  were  Theophilus  Eaton,  John  Davenport,  Robert  Newman, 
Matthew  Gilbert,  Thomas  Fugill,  John  Punderson,  and  Jeremiah  Dixon.  By 
these  seven  persons,  covenanting  together,  and  then  receiving  others  into  their 
fellowship,  the  first  church  of  Christ  in  New  Haven  was  gathered  and  consti- 
tuted on  the  22d  of  August,  1639. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  *  seven  pillars'  held  by  them  as  a  *  Court,*  all 
former  trusts  created  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  new  settlement 
were  pronounced  vacated  and  null ;  their  associates  in  the  Church, 
nine  in  nnmber,  were  recognized  as  *  freemen,'  and  Theophilus  Eaton 
was  elected  by  the  sixteen  as  the  *  Magistrate '  for  a  year,  and  four 
other  persons  were  cliosen  with  him  to  be  'Deputies,'  and  with 
them  a  public  *  Notary'  or  Secretary,  and  a  'Marshal'  as  Sheriff. 
To  these  officers  Mr.  Davenport  addressed  a  *  charge,'  in  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  and  the  civil  government  of  Quinnipiac,  which  did  not 
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receive  the  name  of  New  Haven  till  Septem.  1640,  was  established,  ' 
in  which  the  privilege  of  voting  and  holding  civil  office  was  con- 
fined to  chnrch  members,  and  the  courts  conducted  all  trials  without, 
jury.  To  these  peculiarities  should  be  added  an  interference  by 
the  magistracy  *'  under  the  general  rules  of  righteousness,"  with 
the  internal  economy  of  families,  and  the  personal  habits  of  indi- 
viduals, which  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  reproach  and  ridicule. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Davenport  into  his  administration 
of  the  office  of  pastor,  but  only  in  his  labors  to  found  a  system, 
and  institutions  of  education.  But  before  doing  so,  we  will  abridge 
Mr.  Bacon^s  notice  of  his  leaving  New  Haven  and  of  his  death. 

In  the  year  1651,  Mr.  Davenport  was  invited  to  remove  to  Boston  and  be- 
come tlie  pastor  of  a  new  church  there — the  second  church  in  that  town,  which 
-was  organized  the  jear  before.  But  his  attachment  to  New  Haven  was  too 
Btrong.  He  chpse  rather  to  remain  in  this  little  and  unprosperoua  colony, 
where  the  entire  constitution,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  was  conformed  to  his 
views  of  the  mind  of  God,  than  to  leave  these  interests  for  a  settlement  in  a 
more  prosperous  community.  .  .  But  when  the  government  of  New  Haven  was 
absorbed  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  by  the  Charter  of  1662, — when  his 
own  ideal  of  a  civil  state,  organized  on  the  basis  of  church  membership,  was 
lost  in  the  more  secular  qualifications — when  the  church  itself  seemed  likely  to 
become  a  part  of  the  civil  constitution,  Mr.  Davenport  felt  that  '  Christ*s  interest 
iras  miserably  lost,'  and  he  coi^ld  not  resist  the  pressing  call  of  the  First  Church 
of  Boston  to  become  the  successor  of  John  Cotton,  and  John  Norton.  His 
church  refused  to  accept  his  resignation,  or  in  any  way  to  consent  to  his  re- 
movaL  The  utmost  to  which  they  could  be  brought  by  his^persuasions,  as  well 
as  the  entreaties  of  the  church  in  Boston,  was,  that  if  be  was  determined  to  go, 
they  would  no  longer  oppose  his  determination,  though  they  still  refused  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  consenting.  Upon  this  he  considered  himself  at  liberty  to 
act  according  to  his  own  judgfhient ;  and  in  1668,  probably  in  the  month  of  April, 
just  thirty  years  after  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  here,  he  removed  to 
Boston  with  his  family.  He  and  his  son^  with  their  wives,  were  received  into 
the  church  at  Boston,  on  the  11th  of  October,  and  his  ordination  as  pastor 
there,— or,  as  we  should  say,  his  installation, — ^took  place  on  the  9th  of 
December. 

Mr.  Davenport  was,  at  this  time,  more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  What 
minister  so  far  advanced  in  life,  would  now  be  called  from  one  church  to  an- 
other, because  of  the  eminency  of  his  qualifications  for  usefulness?  When  was 
there  ever  another  such  instance  of  competition  and  controversy  between 
churches,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  ministry  of  one  who,  always  an  invalid,  had 
numbered  more  than  three  score  years  and  ten  ?  How  rarely  can  you  find  a 
church  who,  when  a  minister  has  torn  himself  away  from  them,  retain  for  him 
80  strong  and  reverent  an  affection  ?  This  distmguished  man  died  suddenly  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1670 ;  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  friend  John  Cotton. 

*  There  traa  a  itrong  minoritj  oppowd  to  Mr.  Darenport,  growing  out  of  the  quettioo  of  th« 
*  ajnod,*  and  '  tha  half-way  covenant,*  which  Mr.  Davenport  had  vigorously  opposed.  They  pro- 
tested ■gainst  the  call  to  Mr.  Davenport,  and  not  beiag  allowed  to  withdraw,  they  seceeded  and 
I  a  new  chnrch,  afterwards,  and  now  known  as  th^  old  South  Church,  in  Boston. 
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THS  IIBflT  TOWK  SCHOOL  AKD  80H00L1CA8TIB8. 

The  school  policy  of  the  earlj  settlers  of  New  Haven  was  sub- 
stantiallj  the  same  as  in  the  Biver  towns,  and  has  been  briefly 
described  in  the  chapter  on  the  St hool  Polity  of  Connecticut.  The 
citations  from  the  early  records  which  follow,*  are  more  full  and 
throw  additional  light  on  the  difficulties  of  establishing  schools  in  s 
new  community — schools  which  shall  meet  the  educational  wants 
of  parents  who  had  enjoyed  good  opportunities  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  be  too  burdensome  to  the  poor  who  do  not  appreciate. 

The  first  emigrants  to  New  Haven  could  noarlj  all  of  them  read  the  Bihle; 
about  three-quarters  of  the  men  could  write  at  least  their  names.  Among  forty- 
eight  firemen  who  signed  the  Fundamental  Agreement,  previous  to  1640, 
thirtj-five  signed  their  own  names,  and  thirteen  made  their  marks. 

As  earlj  as  1641,  it  was  ordered  that  a  free  school  shall  be  sett  up  in  this 
towne,  and  our  pastor,  Mr.  Davenport,  together  with  the  magistrates  shall  ooo- 
sider  whatt  yearly  allowance  is  meete  to  be  given  to  itt  out  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  towne^  and  also  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed  in 
and  about  the  8am& 

The  same  order  is  repeated  in  a  more  extended  form  four  years  later,  in  a 
revision  of  such  orders  as  were  regarded  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  as 
follows: 

For  the  better  trayning  npp  of  youth  in  this  towne,  that  through  God's  bles- 
singe  thay  may  be  fitted  for  publique  service  hereafter,  either  in  church  or 
commonwealth,  it  is  ordered  that  a  free  schoole  be  sett  upp,  &  the  magistrates 
with  the  teachmg  elders  are  entreated  to  consi^jler  what  roles  and  orders  are 
meete  to  be  observed,  and  what  allowance  may  be  convenient  for  the  school 
master's  care  and  paines  which  shal  be  paid  out  of  the  townes  stocke.  Accord- 
ing to  which  order,  £20  a  year  was  paid  to  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheevers,  the  present 
schoole-master,  for 'two  or  three  years  at  first,  but  that  not  proving  a  competent 
maintenance^  in  August^  1644^  it  was  enlai^ged  to  £30  a  year  and  so  oontinueth. 

Mr.  Cheevers'  connection  with  the  School  continued  eleven  years.  In  1649 
he  was  put  on  trial  before  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  on  chaiges  which 
in  no  way  affected  the  general  correctness  of  his  life  and  character,  and  which 
in  our  daj  would  be  esteemed  both  fiivolous  and  impertinent,  but  on  which  he 
was  convicted.f  The  next  years  Cheevers  removed  to  Ipswich,  and  subsequently 
to  Boston,  where  he  died  in  1708. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Cheevers  was  William  Jeanes  or 
Janes,  under  the  following  vote  of  the  town : 

Oct  3,  1650. — ^It  was  propounded  that  a  schoolmaster  might  be  provided  fbr 
the  town.  The  court  approved  the  motion  and  chose  the  Magistrates,  Elders^ 
DcAoons  and  Deputies  for  the  particular  court  to  consider  when  to  have  one 
and  what  salary  to  allow  and  whether  tiie  town  should  not  bear  a  part  and  the 
parents  of  the  children  taught  a  part,  and  whether  parents  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  put  their  children  to  learning,  at  least  to  learn  English  and  to  wright 

May  19,  1661. — For  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Janes  in  teaching  school,  the 
court  ordered  that  he  should  have  £10  for  this  year,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 

*  Historical  Sketch  ^  Puhlie  School  fnttruetion,  in  JVeio  ITaveii,  by  Honoe  Day,  SaenUiy 
of  Um  Board  of  Edocation,  in  City  Tear  Book  for  1878. 

t  Mr.  Cheovor's  antww  to  tbo  ehargw  of  '  offenilvo  earrlafo,  both  in  prirato  meotloga  of  tlia 
Oiaroh  and  in  Um  Poblie  Ammbly,  and  Um  nooevity  of  eastinc  him  out  vntfl  hii  tUff  and  proud 
■pirit  ia  brooffat  into  Bon  membar-Iika  fiamo,*  will  bo  foand  in  ConaacUcnt  Hiatorieal  Sooiaty*! 
Colloetioai,VoLL 
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Town  Treasury;  the  year  to  begin  when  ho  begins  teaching,  which  was  the 

w    The  rest  he  is  to  take  of  the  parents  of  the  children  that  he  teacheth, 

\>j  the  quarter,  to  make  him  up  a  full  recompense  for  his  palnes. 

Oct  29,  1651. — ^Mr.  Janes  desired  to  know  of  the  town  if  they  would  not 
giye  him  liberty  to  go  to  Wethersfleld  to  accept  the  proffer  made  him  to  teach 
school,  for  he  heareth  there  is  another  coming  hither  and  there  will  not  be  em* 
ploymentfor  both.  Upon  this  motion  he  had  (by  vote)  liberty  g^ven  him  to  go, 
yet  so  as  they  desyred  he  would  stay  if  he  see  good. 

14  Nov.  1651. — The  Oovemour  acquainted  the  court  that  now  the  schoole 
master  is  come,  and  some  course  must  be  taken  to  provide  for  his  lodging  and 
dyet,  and  to  repair  the  schoole-house,  and  consider  what  the  town  will  allow 
him  a  yeare  and  what  his  worke  shall  be.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  a  commit- 
tee should  be  chosen  to  treate  with  him.  The  court  chose  the  ruling  Elder,  the 
four  deputies  and  the  treasurer  as  a  committee  to  treat  with  him  and  provide 
for  him  and  declare  that  they  are  willing  to  allow  him  £30  a  yeare  out  of  the 
treasury  or  any  greater  summe  as  they  can  agree  not  exceeding  £40,  and  that 
bis  worke  should  be  to  perfect  male  children  in  ye  English  after  they  can  reade 
in  their  Testament  or  bible,  and  to  leame  them  to  wrighte  and  so  bring  them 
on  to  latin  as  they  are  capable  and  desire  to  prooeede  therein. 

17  Nov.  1661. — ^Tbe  Committee  appointed  the  la%t  court  to  treate  and  agree 
with  tiid  flchoole  master,  acquainted  the  court  with  what  they  had  done,  viz : 
that  he  proposed  to  have  £20  a  yeare  and  the  towne  to  pay  for  his  chamber 
and  dyet  (which  they  have  agreed  with  }Lr,  Atwater  for,  for  5s.  a  weeke):  That 
be  have  libbertie  once  a  years  to  goe  see  his  friends  which  was  propounded  to 
be  in  harvest  time :  That  his  paye  bee  goods,  and  some  of  it  such  as  wherewith 
he  may  buy  bookes^  and  defhaye  charges  in  his  travel.  That  if  he  be  called 
away  (not  to  the  same  worke)  but  some  other  imployment  which  may  be  for  the 
honour  of  Christ,  he  may  have  libbertie ;  and  for  this  he  will  teach  the  children 
of  this  towne  (having  the  benefit  of  strangers  to  himdelf)  after  they  are  entered 
and  can  reado  in  ye  Testament,  to  perfect  them  in  English  and  teache  them 
their  latin  tongue,  as  they  are  capable,  and  to  wright  After  consideration  the 
Towne  voted  to  accept  ye  termes  propounded. 

11  March,  1652. — ^The  Govemour  acquainted  the  court  that  he  heard  the 
schools  master  is  somewhat  discouraged  because  he  hath  so  many  English 
scholars  which  he  must  learn  to  spell,  which  was  never  the  townes  mind,  and 
it  was  now  ordered  that  the  schoole  master  shall  send  back  such  scholars  as  he 
sees  doth  not  answer  the  first  agreement  with  him,  and  the  parents  of  such 
children  were  desired  not  to  send  them. 

The  teacher  to  whom  these  notices  refer  was  Thomas  Hanford,  or  Handford, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1637,  and  settled  at  Scituatei  He  was  a  teacher 
in  Boxbury,  Ifass.,  before  his  removal  to  New  Haven.  His  connection  with 
the  school  in  New  Haven  lasted  less  than  a  year.  He  removed  to  Norwalk  in 
1662,  and  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church.    His  death  occurred  in  1693. 

8  Nov.  1652. — ^The  Ck>vemor  informed  the  court  that  the  cause  of  calling 
this  meeting  is  about  a  schoole  master,  to  let  them  know  what  he  hath  done  in 
it;  he  hath  written  a  letter  to  one  Mr.  Bower,  who  is  schoole  master  at  Plymouth 
and  deareth  to  come  mto  these  parts  to  live;  and  another  letter  about  one  Mr. 
Bowlandson  a  schooler  which  he  heareth  will  take  that  imployment  upon  him ; 
bow  they  will  suoceede  he  knows  not;  but  now  Mr.  Janes  is  come  to  the  towne 
and  is  willing  to  come  hither  again  if  he  may  have  encouragement.  What 
course  hath  been  taken  to  get  one,  he  [Mr.  Janes]  was  acquaint^,  and  if  either 
of  them  come,  he  must  be  entertained,  but  he  said,  if  another  came,  he  should 
be  willing  to  teach  boyes  and  girles  to  read  and  wright,  if  the  Towne  thought 
fitt  and  Mr.  Janes  being  now  present  confirmeth  it.  The  Towne  generally  was 
willing  to  incourage  Mr.  Janes  his  coming,  and  would  allow  him  at  least  ten 
poundU  a  year  out  of  the  treasury;  and  the  rest  he  might  take  of  the  parents 
of  the  children,  he  teaching  by  the  quarter  as  he  did  before,  to  make  it  of  a 
comfortable  maintaynance,  and  many  of  the  town  thought  there  would  be  neede 
of  two  school-masters,  for  if  a  lattin  schoole. master  come,  it  is  feared  he  will  be 
disoooraged  if  many  English  schoUers  oometo  him:  Mr.  Janes  seeing  the 
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Towns*  willingness  for  his  coming  again,  acknowledged  their  love  and  desired 
them  to  proceede  no  further  in  it  at  this  time,  for  he  was  not  sare  he  shall  get 
free  where  he  is;  and  if  he  doe,  he  doubt  it  will  not  be  before  winter.  There- 
fore no  more  was  done  in  it  at  present 

Maj  1, 1654. — A  complainte  was  made  that  the  sooole-master  is  so  employed 
in  teaching  children  sent  to  him  to  l&arne  their  letters,  that  others  for  whom 
the  scoole  was  chiefly  intended  (as  Lattin  scollars)  are  neglected,  wherefore  two 
of  the  townsmen  were  now  sent  to  send  all  such  children  home,  and  desired 
the  scoolemaster  not  to  receive  any  more  such. 

Colony  School 

In  1659,  the  project  was  conceived  of  a  Colony  School,  which 

should  be  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns. 

The  Court  looked  upon  it  as  their  great  duty  to  estalilish  some  course  (that 
through  the  blessing  of  God)  learning  may  be  promoted  in  the  jurisdiction,  as  a 
means  for  ye  fitting  of  instruments  for  publique  service  in  church  and  common- 
wealth, did  order  that  £40  a  year  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  grammar  schoole,  for  the  use  of  ye  inhabitants  of  the  jurisdic* 
tion,  aud  that  £8  more  shall  be  disbursed  by  him  for  the  procuring  of  bookes 
of  Mr.  Blinman,  such  as  shall  be  approved  by  Mr.  Davenport  &  Mr.  Pierson  as 
suitable  for  this  worke.  The  appointing  of  the  place  where  this  schoole  shall 
be  settled,  the  person  or  persons  to  be  imployed,  the  time  of  beginning,  &c  is 
referred  to  the  gouvemor,  deputy  gouvemor,  ye  magistrates  &  ministers  settled 
in  the  jurisdiction,  or  so  many  of  them  as  upon  due  notice  shall  meet  to  consider 
of  this  matter. 

The  magistrates  of  Gnilford  made  an  immediate  offer  of  the 
Whitefield  House  (the  stone  house  still  standing — 1873,)  *for  the 
furtherance  of  this  worke.'  Nothing  however  was  done  in  the  mat- 
ter till  the  next  year  (1660),  when  *The  Court  being  deeply 
sensible  of  the  small  progress  or  proficiency  in  learning  that  hath 
yet  been  accomplished,  in  the  way  of  some  particular  town  schooles 
of  later  years  in  this  colony '  and  '  yet  notwithstanding  what  this 
court  did  order  last  yeare  or  formerly,  nothing  hath  yet  bene  done 
to  attain  the  ends  desired,  upon  which  considerations  and  others 
like,'  they  ordered,  in  addition  to  the  £40  per  annum  already  pro- 
vided, that  £100  more  should  be  paid  from  the  Jurisdiction  treasury 
to  encourage  the  undertaking,  '  granting  that  speciale  respect  to  our 
brethren  at  New  Haven  to  be  first  in  imbracing  or  refusing  the 
courts'  encouragement  or  provision  for  a  schoole,  whether  to  be 
settled  at  New  Haven  towne  or  not ;  but  if  they  shale  refuse.  Mil- 
ford  is  to  have  the  next  choice,  then  Guilford  and  so  in  order,  every 
other  towne  on  the  maine,  within  the  jurisdiction,  have  their  liberty 
to  accept  or  refuse* the  court's  tender,  yet  it  is  most  desired  of  all 
that  New  Haven  would  accept  the  business,  as  being  a  place  most 
probable  to  advantage  the  well  carrying  on  of  the  schoole,  for  the 
ends  sought  after  and  endeavored  after  thereby.' 

At  the  same  court  which  established  the  Colony  School,  an  addi-* 
tion  was  made  to  the  law  concerning  education,  providing  that  *  The 
sonnes  of  all  the  inhabitants  within  this  jurisdiction  shall  (under 
the  same  penalty)  be  learned  to  write  a  Icdgible  hand,  so  soone  as 
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tiicy  are  capable  of  it'  A  month  later,  *it  was  Agreed  that  Mr. 
Peck,  now  at  Guilford,  should  be  schoolmaster,  aud  that  it  should 
begin  in  October  next,  when  his  half  year  expired  there ;  he  is  to 
keep  ye  schoole,  to  teach  the  schollers  Lattine,  Greek  <&  Hebrew, 
and  fitt  them  for  the  Colledge;  and  for  the  salary,  ho  knows  the 
allowance  from  the  colony  is  £40  a  year.* 

April  3,  1660. — Great  disorders  amongst  children  in  the  Meeting 
House  in  the  time  of  divine  worship  was  complained  of,  and  that 
it  might  for  the  time  to  come  bo  prevented,  '  it  was  ordered  that  the 
scholers'  seat  shall  be  filled  with  boys  nnder  16  years  of  age,  and 
Edward  Parker  was  desired  to  take  the  oversight  of  them;  Brother 
Hull  and  Brother  Beaman  of  those  yt  sett  about  the  staires  of  the 
pulpitt,  who,  if  they  observed  any  disorder,  the  first  time  they  are 
to  complaine  to  their  parents.  But  if  they  offend  a  second  time 
they  are  to  complaine  to  authority,  that  such  disorders  may  be 
punished,  yt  God  be  not  provoked.' 

In  1661,  at  the  Feb.  March,  and  August  meetings,  the  chronic 
trouble  of  all  new  settlements  came  into  debate,  the  enlarging  the 
old  or  the  building  of  a  new  house,  which  ended  in  a  plan  of  en- 
largment  with  an  additional  room  by  partition  for  the  master,  or  for 
such  as  he  sees  meet. 

We  know  little  of  the  habits  of  the  scholars  at  this  early  day. 
An  incidental  allusion  to  them  in  the  trial  of  Goodwife  Spmage  and 
others,  for  allowing  card  playing  in  their  houses,  show  that  they 
were  not  wholly  exempt  from  human  frailties.  *6th  of  August, 
1661. — Goodwife  Spinage  was  told  that  it  is  also  informed  that  her 
house  is  a  place  where  young  persons  also  play  at  cards,  and  that 
she  herself  is  principally  active  in  it,  and  that  against  the  minde  of 
her  husband.  To  which  she  answered  by  confessing  that  the 
achollars  had  there  played  at  cards  on  ye  last  dayes  of  weeks  in  the 
afternoon,  and  on  play  dayes,  but  in  ye  evening  never.  She  said 
that  she  did  not  then  judge  it  to  be  a  sinne,  but  she  was  now  sorry 
that  she  gave  away  to  any  such  disorder.' 

Jan.  7,  1661. — The  indentures  of  Samuel  Hitchcock  were  can- 
celed *  because  he  had  not  been  taught  to  write  and  read  as  he 
ought.' 

Aug.  11,  1662. — Mr.  Davenport  further  "propounded  to  *ye 
Towne  something  about  ye  Colony  Schoole,  and  informed  them 
that  the  Committee  fur  yc  schoole  made  it  a  great  objection  against 
the  keeping  of  it  up  that  this  towne  did  now  send  scholars  only 
five  or  six ;  now,  therefore,  if  ye  would  not  have  ye  benefit  taken 
away,  you  should  send  your  children  to  it  constantly  and  not  take 
19 
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them  off  soe  oden,  And  farther  said  that  he  was  in  ye  schoole  and  it 
grieved  hitn  to  see  how  few  schoolars  was  there.' 
Jlnvn  School  Revived. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Colony  School,  the  endeavor  was  made 
to  revive  the  old  Town  School  for  the  instruction  of  the  yonth  of 
the  town  in  classical  studies  under  Mr.  Osborn,  who  left  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  in  June,  1668,  there  is  the  following  entry 
respecting  Mr.  Pardee. 

June  15.  1663. — The  Deputy  Gk>vernor  inforroed  the  Towne  concerning  js 
necesHity  of  having  a  scboole  master  for  the  teaching  of  children,  and  sayd  be 
had  spoken  with  Mr.  Davenport  and  they  new  none  so  fit  for  it  at  prepent  as 
George  Pardee,  who  desired  to  know  ye  townes  mind.  Mr.  Pardee  did  not  feel 
himself  strong  in  his  classics — *he  bad  lost  much  of  what  learning  be  formerly 
had  attained,  but  if  he  bad  a  competent  maintenance  allowed  him  for  bis 
£iitrily,  he  should  give  himself  and  time  wholly  to  ye  worke  for  ye  reguinisg 
what  ho  had  lost,  but  if  that  could  not  be,  he  must  take  all  opportunities,  eve- 
nings and  mornings,  in  other  ways,  for  the  supply  of  his  family.' 

[To  Mr.  Pardee's  propounding  as  to  his  work  and  his  pay — it  was  anf<wered]. 
His  work  was  to  teach  English  and  carry  on  his  scholars  in  Latin  as  far  as  be 
could ;  to  learne  them  to  write,  and  something  was  said  about  arithmetic  as 
very  necessary  in  these  parts.  ^'As  it  was  scarce  known  in  any  place  to  have 
a  free  school  for  teaching  of  English  and  writing,  it  was  proposed  to  aUow 
twenty  pounds  out  of  the  towne  treasury,  and  ye  rest  to  be  payed  by  those 
who  .sent  schoUars  to  ye  scboole  as  he  and  they  could  agree.'  Mr.  Pardee  'was 
advised  to  be  careful  to  instruct  the  youth  in  point  of  manners,  there  being  a 
gn^Ht  fault  in  that  respect,  as  some  expressed.' 

Before  the  year  (1663)  had  expired,  Mr.  Davenport  'hath  a  letter 
from  the  Bay  that  there  is  a  desirable  man  to  be  obtained  for  the 
Grammar  Schoole.'  He  was  therefore  *  disposed  to  make  -sure  of 
him,  lest  he  should  provide  for  himself  otherwise.'  Mr.  Pardee 
was  not  disposed  to  leave  till  the  end  of  his  year, '  and  many  thought 
there  was  not  matter  here  for  a  grammar  schoole,  and  as  the  thing 
was  a  great  disconragement  formerly,'  it  was  decided  to  let  Mr. 
Pardee  continue  his  year  out. 

Almost  cotemporaneously  with  the  abandonment  of  the  Colony 
Grammar  School,  the  colony  itself,  as  an  independent  jurisdiction, 
ceased  to  exist  For  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  the  New  Haven  settle- 
ments, united  at  first  by  community  of  sentiment  and  afterwards  by 
formal  association,  had  enacted  laws,  established  tribunals,  adminia- 
tcrcd  justice  and  inflicted  capital  punishments,  with  no  other 
warrant  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  obvious  necessities  of  their 
case  and  in  those  general  rules  of  civil  policy  which  Moses  had 
recorded  for  the  government  of  the  Hebrew  race.  With  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  New  Haven  Colony  authority  and  the  incorporation 
of  its  several  towns  within  the  limits  and  under  the  charter  of  the 
Connecticat  Colony,  the  general  legislation  in  respect  to  edacation 
in  these  towns,  became  thereafter  the  legislation  of  Connecticut 
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Tbc  recordft  of  tbe  Town  «id  Colony  of  New  Ha^en,  and  his 
own  letters,  are  full  of  evidence  of  Mr.  Davenport^s  great  desire  to 
establish  a  Grammar  School  and  College^  and  for  a  time  he  cher- 
ished the  hope  that  the  bequest  of  his  friend  Governor  Edward 
Hopkinsi  wonld  enable  the  town  to  make  a  permanent  beginning 
in  both  institutions.  The  history  of  this  bequest,  the  hinderanoes 
in  the  way  of  its  early  dietribntion,  and  the  final  action  of  the 
Trustees,  have  ahready  been  given.  Of  the  estate  in  New  England, 
the  sum  of  £400  was  assigned  to  Hartford,  and  the  residue  was 
equally  divided  between  the  towns  of  New  Haven  and  Hadley, 
— 'it  being  provided  further  that  out  of  the  half  of  the  estate 
which  Hadley  hath,  one  hundred  pounds  shall  be  given  and  paid  to 
Harvard  College.'  Under  a  decree  in  chancery,  in  1712,  £800  of 
the  estate  in  England  was  paid  to  Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  Har- 
vard College  and  the  Grammar  School,  in  Cambridge. 

The  sum  realized  out  of  that  portion  of  the  estate  set  out  to  New 
Haven  was  £412,  and  was  by  the  **  town  court,  consisting  of  nine  magis- 
trates and  deputies,  and  the  officers  of  the  church  at  New  Haven," 
applied  to  the  support  of  a  grammar  school.  Mr.  Davenport  bad 
previously  expressed  his  wishes  as  to  the  donation  to  the  General 
Court,  in  the  following  communication: 

The  Reverend  Mr.  John  DatenporVe  reeignation  of  Oovemar  Hopkine^  dona- 

iion  to  the  general  court  of  New  Hmen^  May  4<A,  1660. 

Qsod  Idiz  firafltnmqiie  tit  1 

On  the  4tli  day  of  the  fourth  month,  1660,  John  Davenport,  paitor  to  tbe 
ChoTph  of  Chriet  at  New  Haven,  presented  to  the  honorable  genenl  coui  at  New 
Haven,  as  foUoweth : 
Mbmoranoom, 

I.  That,  sandrv  yean  patt,  H  was  ooDelnded  by  the  said  general  court,  that  a 
aaiall  ooDege,sadi  as  the  day  of  small  thinflswfll  permit,  ahowd  beseltled  in  New 
Haven,  for  the  edneation  of  youth  in  good  literature,  to  fit  them  for  public  ser- 
vices, in  ehnroh  and  commonwealth,  as  it  will  appear  m  the  public  reoords. 

n.  Hereopon,  the  said  John  Davenport,  wrote  unto  our  honored  friend  Ed- 
ward Hopkins,  B^.,  then  livina  in  London,  the  result  of  those  consultations.  In 
answer  wherennto,  tiie  said  Edward  Hopkins  wrote  unto  the  said  John  Daven- 
port, a  letter,  dated  the  30th  of  the  second  month,  called  April,  1656,  beginning 
with  these  words. 
Most  D«ar  Sis, 

The  kiug  continued  respeets  I  have  received  from  yon,  but  especially,  the 
q>eakiBg8  <?  the  Lord  to  my  heart,  by  you,  have  put  me  under  deep  obligations 
to  love  and  m  return  of  thanks  beyond  what  I  have  or  can  express,  &c  Then 
after  other  passagps  (which  being  senrets  hinder  me  from  shewing  his  letters)  he 
added  a  declaration  of  his  purpose  in  reference  to  the  coUege  about  which  I  wrote 
imto  him,  That  which  the  Lord  hath  given  me  in  those  parts,  I  ever  dcsimed, 
the  greatest  part  of  it.  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  those  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  if  I  understand  that  a  college  is  begun  and  like  to  be  carried  on,  at 
New  Haven,  for  the  good  of  posterity,  I  siudl  give  some  encoungement  thereunto, 
lliese  are  the  very  words  of  his  letter.    But, 

m.  Before  Mr.  Hopkins  could  return  an  answer  to  my  next  letter  it  pleased 
God  to  finish  his  days  in  this  world :  llierefore,  by  his  last  will  and  testamtct 
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(as  the  copy  thereof  traiuoribed  and  uttested,  by  Mr.  Thoroas  Tale,  doth  shew) 
he  oommitted  the  whole  tmst  of  disposing  his  estate  in  these  oountries  (after  some 
personal  legacies  were  paid  oat)  nnto  the  public  uses  mentioned,  and  bequeathed 
It  to  our  late  honored  goTemor,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  his  iather-iji-Uiw,  and  to 
the  aforesaid  John  Davenport,  and  joined  with  them,  in  the  same  trust,  captain 
John  Cttllick.  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin. 

IV.  It  havmg  pleased  the  most  high  to  afHist  this  colony  greatly  by  taking  from 
it  to  himself,  our  former  ever-bonorc3  governor,  Mr.  Saton,  the  surviving  trustees 
and  legatees  met  together,  to  consider  what  course  they  should  taKe  for  the  dis-  • 
charge  of  their  trust,  and  agreed  that  each  of  them  should  have  an  inventory  of  the 
aforesaid  testator's  estate  in  New  England,  in  houses,  iwid  goods,  and  lands,  (which 
were  prized  by  some  in  Hartford  intrustea  by  captain  CuUick  and  Mr.  Goodwin) 
and  in  debts,  for  the  gathering  in  whereof  some  attorneys  were  constituted,  em- 
powered and  employed  by  the  three  si^rviving  trustees,  as  the  writing  in  the  magis- 
trates' hand  will  shew. 

V.  Afterwards,  at  another  meeting  of  the  said  trustees,  they  considering  that 
by  the  will  of  the  dead,  they  are  joined  together  in  (Mne  common  trust,  agreed  to 
act  together,  with  mutual  consent,  in  performance  thereof:  and  considering,  that 
by  the  will  of  the  testator,  two  of  New  Ilaven  were  joined  with  two  of  liartford, 
and  that  Mr.  Hopkins  had  declared  his  pui'pose  to  farther  the  coUese  intended  at 
New  Haven,  they  agreed  that  one  half  of  that  estate  which  should  be  gathered 
in,  should  be  paid  unto  Mr.  Davenport  for  New  Haven,  the  other  half  to  oaptam 
Cttllick  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  to  be  improved  for  the  uses  and  ends  fore  noted  where 
they  should  have  power  to  perform  their  trust,  which,  because  they  would  not  ex- 
pect to  have  at  Hartford,  they  concluded  it  would  be  bept  done  by  them  in  that 
new  plantation  unto  which  sundry  of  Hartford  were  to  remove,  and  were  now 
gone ;  yet  they  agreed  that  out  of  the  whole  1001.  should  be  given  to  the  college 
ot  Cambridge,  in  the  Bay ;  the  estate  being  10001.  as  captain  CuUick  believed  it 
would  be,  which  we  now  see  cause  to  douM,  by  reason  of  the  sequestrations  laid 
upon  that  estate,  and  still  continued  by  the  general  court  at  Hartford,  whereupon 
some  refuse  to  i»y  their  debts,  and  others  forsake  the  purchases  they  had  made, 
to  their  great  hindrance  of  performing  the  will  of  the  deceased,  according  to  the 
trust  committed  to  them,  and  to  the  great  endamagement  of  the  estate. 

VI.  The  said  John  Davenpoft  acquainted  the  omer  two  trustees  with  his  par- 
pose,  to  interest  the  honored  magistrates  and  elders  of  this  colony  in  the  disposal 
of  that  part  of  the  estate,  that  was  by  their  agreement  to  be  paid  thereunto,  lor 
the  promoving  the  college  work  in  a  gradual  way,  for  the  education  of  youtn  in 
good  literature,  so  far  as  he  might,  with  reserving  in  himself,  the  power  oom- 
mitted to  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  trust :  they  consented  thereunto.  Accord- 
ingly on  the  election  day,  it  being  the  3<>1h  day  of  the  third  month,  he  delivered 
up  into  the  hands  of  the  honored  governor  and  magistrates  the  writings  that  con- 
cern this  business :  (viz.  the  copy  of  Mr.  Hopkins  his  last  will  and  testament,  and 
the  inventory  of  his  estate  in  New  England,  and  the  appraisement  of  his  goods, 
and  the  writings  signed  by  the  surviving  trustees  for  their  attomies,  and  some  let- 
ters between  the  ottier  trustees  and  himself,)  adding  also  his  desire  of  some  par> 
ticulars  for  the  well  performing  the  trust  as  followeth : 

1.  He  desireth  of  New  Haven  town, 

Pir$t,  That  the  rent  of  the  oyttter  shell  field,  formerly  separated  and  reserved 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  college,  be  paid  from  this  time  forward,  towards  the 
making  of  some  stock  for  disbursements  of  necessary  charges  towards  the  college 
till  it  be  set  up,  and  afterwards  to  continue  for  a  yearly  rent  as  belonging  to  it, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  college  land. 

Secondly ^  That  if  no  place  can  be  found  more  convehient,  Mrs.  Eldred's  lot  be 
given  for  the  use  of  the  college,  and  of  the  colony  grammar  school,  if  it  be  in  this 
town,  else  only  for  the  college. 

Thirdly^  Thai  parents  will  keep  such  of  their  sons  constantly  to  learning  in 
the  schools,  whom  they  intend  to  train  up  for  public  servioeableness,  and  that  all 
their  sons  may  learn,  at  least,  to  write,  and  cast  up  accounts  competently,  and 
may  make  some  entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue. 

Fourthly^  That  if  the  colony  settle  401.  per  annum,  for  a  common  school,  «nd 
shaU  add  1001.  to  be  |Nud  towards  the  building  or  buying  of  a  school  house  and 
ll})rary  in  this  town,  see jing  thereby  this  town  will  be  freed  from  the  charges  whiek 
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they  haTe  been  at  hitherto  to  maintain  a  town  school,  they  would  consider  what 
part  of  their  former  salary  may  be  still  continued  for  fbture  supplies  towards  a 
stock  for  neoessarv  expenses  about  the  college  or  school/ 

2.  He  humbly  desireth  the  honored  general  court  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven. 

Fir»t^  That  the  401.  per  annum  formerly  agreed  upon,  to  be  paid  by  the  several 
plantatioiis,  for  a  common  grammar  school,  be  now  settled  in  one  of  the  phmta- 
tioos  which  they  shall  judge  fittest,  and  that  a  schoolmaster  may  forthwith  be 
provided  to  teach  the  three  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  so  far  as  shall 
be  neoessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  college,  and  that  if  it  can  be  accomplished, 
that  saeh  a  schoolmaster  be  settled  by  the  end  of  this  summer,  or  the  beginning 
of  winter.    The  payments  from  the  several  plantations  may  begin  from  this  time. 

Secondly,  That  if  the  common  school  be  settled  in  this  town,  the  honored  gov- 
ernor, magistrates,  elden,  and  deputies,  would  solemnly  and  together  visit  the 
grammar  school  once  every  year,  at  the  court  for  elections,  to  examine  the 
Bchoiars'  proficiency  in  learning. 

Thirdly,  That^r  the  psymeots  to  be  made  by  the  plantatioua,  for  the  school, 
or  out  of  Mr.  Hupklns'  estate,  towards  the  college,  one  be  chosen  by  themselves, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  steward,  or  receiver,  for  the  school  and  college,  to 
-  whom  such  payments  may  be  made,  with  full  power  given*  him  by  the  court  to 
demand  what  is  due,  and  to  prosecute  in  case  of  neglect,  and  to  give  acquittaDces 
in  case  of  due  payments  received,  and  to  give  his  account  yearly  to  the  court,  and 
to  dispose  of  what  he  reoeiveth  in  such  provisions  as  can  not  be  well  ^ept,  in  the 
best  way  for  the  aforesaid  uses  according  to  advice. 

Fomrtklwj  That  unto  that  end  a  committee  of  church  members  be  chosen  to 
meet  together  and  consult  and  advise,  in  emergent  difficult  cases,  that  may  con- 
earn  the  school  or  college,  and  which  can  not  be  well  delayed  till  the  meeting  of 
the  general  court,  the  governor  being  always  the  chief  of  that  committee. 

Fifthly^  The  aaid  John  Davenport  desireth,  that  while  it  nuiy  please  Gon  to 
cuntinne  his  life,  and  abode  in  this  place,  (to  the  end  that  he  may  the  better  per- 
form his  trust,)  in  reference  to  the  college,  that  he  be  always  consulted  in  difficult 
casta,  and  have  the  power  of  a  negative  vote,  to  hinder  any  thing  fh>m  being 
acted  which  he  shall  prove  by  good  reason  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  true  intend- 
ment of  the  testator,  and  to  the  true  end  of  this  work. 

Sixthly,  That  certain  orders  be  speedily  made  for  the  school,  and  when  the 
college  shall  proceed,  for  it  also ;  that  the  educatku  of  youth  may  be  carried  on 
■nitably  to  Chsist^s  ends,  by  the  counsel  of  the  teaching  elders  in  this  colony ; 
and  that  what  they  shall  conclude  with  consent,  being  approved  by  the  honored 
magistrates,  be  ratified  by  the  general  court. 

Seventhly^  Because  it  is  requisite  that  the  writings  which  concern  Mr.  Hopkins 
his  estate  be  safely  kept ;  in  order  thereunto,  the  said  John  Davenport  desireth  that 
ft  convenient  cheat  be  made,  with  two  locks  and  two  kejrs,  and  be  placed  in  the 
house  of  the  governor,  or  ot  the  steward,  in  some  safe  room,  till  a  more  public 
place  (as  a  library  or  the  like)  may  be  prepared ;  and  that  one  key  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  the  other  in  the  steward's  hands.  That  in  this  chest  all 
the  writings  now  delivered  by  him  to  the  magistrates  may  be  kept ;  and  all  other 
Irills,  bonds,  acquittances,  orders,  or  whatsoever  writings  that  may  concern  this 
boainess  be  put  and  kept  there ;  and  that  some  place  may  be  agreed  on  where 
the  steward  or  receiver  may  lay  up  such  provision  as  may  be  paid  m,  till  they  may 
be  disposed  of  for  the  good  of  the  school  or  college. 

BighthUf,  Because  our  sight  is  narrow  and  weak,  in  viewing  and  discerning 
the  oompsss  of  things  that  are  before  us,  much  more  in  foreseeing  future  contin- 
gencies, he  further  craveth  liberty  for  himself  and  other  elders  of  this  colony,  to 
propound  to  the  honored  governor  and  magistrates  what  hereafter  may  be  found 
lo  be  oooducible  to  the  well  carrying  on  of  this  trust,  according  to  the  ends  pro- 
posed, and  that  such  proposals  mav  be  added  unto  these,  under  the  name  and  title 
of  OBiruL  ADDITION  A  Ls ;  and  connrmed  by  the  general  court. 

Lastly^  He  hopeth  he  shall  not  need  to  add,  what  he  expressed  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  the  honored  general  court  will  not  suffer  this  sift  to  be  lost  from  the 
ookny,  but  as  it  becometh  fathers  of  the  commonwealth,  wUl  use  all  good  endeav- 
4il«  to  get  it  into  their  hands,  and  toanert  their  right  in  it  for  the  common  good ; 
that  posterity  may  reap  the  good  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  wisdom,  and  fiuthfhl- 
ness ;  and  that  Jksus  Cheist  may  have  the  service  and  honor  of  such  provision 
floadtf  for  his  people ;  in  whom  I  rest  John  DAVBNroET. 
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This  dbcnmeDt  wbile  it  sbows  the  deep  convictioa  entertained  bj 
the  author,  of  the  Talae  of  general  intelligenoe,  especially  in  the  Tiew 
of  the  aobject  ttitertained  by  him,  in  common  with  all  the  promiDent 
men  among  the  firet  eettlers  of  New  England,  as  the  means  of  di£Fus- 
ingsonnd  religions  instmction,  also  evinces  his  broad  and  liberal  Tiews 
as  to  the  constitnent  features  of  a  system  of  public  education  lor  the 
colony,  Tiz. :  common  town  schools,  elenwntary  and  high,  **  that  sll 
their  sons  may  learn,  at  least,  to  write  and  cast  up  accounts  compe- 
tently, and  may  make  some  entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue,'^  a  coaotj 
common  grammar  school  for  such  of  their  sons,  "^  whom  they  intend 
to  train  up  to  pubtio  serviceableness,'*  a  town  or  county  library,  sad 
a  college  for  the  c6lony.  The  views  presented  in  this  document,  in 
respect  to  the  grammar  school,  were  reiterated  before  a  town  meeting, 
held  February  Tth,  1667. 

"^  Mr.  Jehn  Datenporl,  senior,  oame  iDfto  the  meetiiig,  and  desired  to  speak 
something  eonoenung  the  school ;  mnd  fint  propoamded  to  the  town,  whether  they 
would  send  their  ehtldreD  to  the  sehool,  to  be  taught  ibr  the  fitting  them  for  the 
sonrioe  of  God,  in  ehnroh  and  oommonwealth.  If  they  would,  then,  he  said,  that 
the  grant  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Hopkins  bis  estate^  formerly  made  to  this  town, 
8tan«  good ;  hot  if  not,  then  it  w  void ;  because  it  attains  not  the  end  of  the 
donor.  Therefore,  he  desired  they  wonid  express  themedves.  Upon  wbicli 
Roger  Ailing  deelared  ha  purpose  of  bringing  np  one  of  his  sons  to  karoing ; 
also  Henry  Glover  one  of  Mr.  William  RusselVs,  John  Winston,  Mr.  HodalM), 
Thomas  IVowbri^ge,  David  Atwater,  Thomas  Meeks  [Mix] ;  and  Mr.  Angnr  svd 
&at  he  intended  to  send  for  a  kinsman  from  England.  Mr.  Samuel  SlTMt  de- 
clared, that  there  were  eight  at  present  in  Latin,  and  three  more  would  come  io 
summer,  and  two  more  bdSire  next  winter.  Upon  which  Mr.  Davenport  seemed 
to  be  satisfied ;  bat  yet  deehired,  that  he  must  always  reserve  a  negative  voice, 
that  nothing  be  done  contrary  to  the  tme  intent  of  the  donor,  and.it  [the  donation] 
he  improves  only  for  that  use,  and  therefore,  while  it  can  be  so  improved  here,  it 
shall  be  settled  here.  But  if  New  Haven  will  neglect  their  own  good  herein,  be 
must  improve  it  otherwise,  nnto  that  end  it  may  answer  the  win  of  the  dead.'' 

The  declarations  thus  made  meant  something.  Among  the  gradu- 
ates of  Harrard  College  from  1660  to  1700,  when  the  population  of 
the  colony  did  not  exceed  five  hundred,  as  manj  as  one  in  thirty  were 
from  the  town  of  New  Haven,  and  among  them  are  the  names  of 
many  of  the  townsmen,  who  responded  in  the  affirmative  to  Mr. 
Davenport's  appeal — ^and  these  graduates  became  clergymen,  teach- 
ers, magistrates,  and  useful  and  influential  citizens.  The  Hopkins' 
Grammar  School  at  New  Haven  has  been  maintained  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  not  as  a  common  town  school  for  mere  elementary  instruc- 
tion, nor  yet  as  a  local  school,  but  as  a  classical  school  open  alike  to 
pupils  from  beyond,  as  well  as  from  within  the  Hmits  of  New  Haven, 
and  as  anch,  haR  helped  to  train  up  ^  many  hopeful  youths  in  a  way 
of  learning  for  the  public  service  of  the  country.** 

The  Hopkins  fund  at  this  time  [1A5^]  consists  of  a  valuable  k>t  on 
which  the  schiK>]  house  standi,  a  building  lot  in  Grove  street,  valued 
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lined  Action  of  Mr,  2)av€nporL 

"When  the  plan  of  a  Colonj  Grammar  School  broke  down,  in 

1662—3,  and  the  town  of  New  Haven^  in  1663,  had  revived  the 

TowB  School,  Mr,  Davenport,  ever  mindful  of  his  great  desire  to  ' 

settle  in  New  Haven  *  a  small  colI^;e,  such  as  the  day  of  small 

things  will  permit,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  good  literature, 

to  fit  them  for  public  service  in  church  and  commonwealth,'  made 

a  tender  of  Governor  Hopkins  donation  to  the  town  of  New  Haven, 

as  appears  from  tlie  New  Haven  Town  Records  for  April  28, 1664. 

After  the  names  were  called  tlie  Depnty  Governor  informed  the  town  that 
ICr.  Davenport  had  somethiog  to  acquaint  them  withall,  therefore  he  desired 
that  they  would  serioaslj  attend  to  it^  Then  Mr.  Davenport  informed  the  Town 
that  there  was  a  trust  .ommiited  to  him  bj  the  last  will  of  Mr.  Hopkins — and 
they  mi^rht  remember  how  that,  in  Mr.  Eaton^s  time,  there  was  thought  of 
erecting  a  college  here  or  collegiate  school — and  for  that  end  tlie  oyster-sliell- 
field  was  designed  fiir  sucti  a  use,  and  since  a  town  lot  called  Mrs.  £ldred^8  lot 
and  Mr.  Goodyear  offered  his  house  to  that  end  but  not  accepted — and  in  this 
time  he  said  tliat  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hopkins  about  such  an  intendment— who 
answered  that  he  would  do  something  to  encourage  it ;  and  so  in  his  last  will 
he  did  beque^ith  part  of  his  estate  that  was  in  New  England  to  that  end — and 
committed  that  part  to  Mr.  Eaton  himself  Capt  Cullick  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  and 
left  it  wholly  to  their  dispose  as  they  saw  good,  as  if  it  were  their  own  estate— 
but  they  well  knew  his  meaning  therein.  Now  It  pleased  God  to  take  8way 
Mr.  Baton  and  after  him,  Capt  Cullick:  now  there  was  letters  passed  between 
them  about  the  dispose  of  this  estate  and  attorneys  appointed  about  gathering 
up  the  estate  where  it  was  in  the  country.  But  the  Mugistrates  of  Connecticut 
laid  a  restraint  upon  the  estate,  till  they  had  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hopkins*  will  and 
an  inventory  taken  of  the  estate,  and  after  this  was  done,  then  they  would  h.ive 
a  copy  of  the  will  attested  from  the  Court  of  the  probate  of  wills  in  Englnnd ; 
and  when  this  was  done  they  still  kept  on  the  restraint,  so  that  when  Mr.  Win- 
tiirop  was  in  England,  Mr.  Dally  (who  was  put  in  trust  with  Mr.  Hopkins  his 
estate  in  Bn<^land)  dealt  with  him  about  it,  and  Mr.  Wiiithrop  promised  him, 
that  when  be  came  over  it  should  be  set  at  liberty,  but  notwitiistanding  it  was 
not  till  this  spring,  for  that  now  it  is  free.  Mr.  Davenport  further  said  that  Mr. 
Goodwin  and  himself  hud  consulted  by  letter  about  the  diRpose  of  It — and  he 
told  him  be  would  dispo  e  of  it  to  >;he  Commonwealth — and  so  he  did  to  the 
General  Court — but  tlie  failing  of  the  colony  school  put  an  end  to  that,  so  that 
now  he  would  dispose  of  it  to  New  Haven  town — ^but  yet  to  be  improved  to 
that  end  for  which  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Hopkins^  viz — to  fit  youth  (by  learning) 
for  tlte  service  of  GiKi  in  church  and  commonwealth — therefore  he  would  Imve 
the  town  consider  how  this  should  be  attained.  He  further  said  that  the  estate 
was  something  damnified — ^yet  it  is  thought  when  all  is  paid  there  will  be  a 
tliouaand  pound  in  the  wliole  of  which  Hertford  have  gjiined  four  hundred  for 
a  school — ^now  the  rest  was  in  their  trust  and  he  had  wr't  to  Mr.  Goo<lwin 
about  it  and  that  he  thought  it  was  meet  New  Haven  should  have  more  than 
Hadley — and  so  Mr.  Goodwin  agreed  to  pay  the  one  hundred  pound  out  of  his 

rto  the  college  in  the  B.iy  which  they  had  purposed  before  to  give  to  it: 
Davenport  further  signified  to  the  town,  that  titere  was  five  hundred  pounds 
iiore  after  tlie  death  of  Mistress  Hopkins,  which  Mr.  Dally  was  engaged  to  see 
paid.  These  thingrs  ho  said  he  acquainted  the  town  witli  11,  that  if  he  should 
die  they  might  know  the  state  of  things.  He  further  said,  that  we  are  at  pres- 
ent in  a  low  way  for  learning,  therefore  he  would  have  the  town  not  to  be 
wanting  to  themselves  in  this  business,  but  his  desire  and  advice  was  thnt  the 
town  would  allow  that  maintenance  as  they  had  formerly  done  for  a  Grammar 
school — and  to  send  to  the  President  of  the  College  for  an  able  man  for^  that 
work  to  teach  the  Languages— he  also  desired  that  the  town  would  appoint,  a 
committee  that  might  take  care  about  this  estate,  both  to  appoint  some  for  the 
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reoeivin^  of  it  and  improying  of  it  and  sendiog  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  also^ 
there  being  many  books  belonging  to  the  town,  that  they  might  consider  about 
building  a  library  upon  that  lot  before  mentioned—and  what  else  may  be 
thought  necessary  for  this  work.  Mr.  Jones  then  spake  and  said  that  he 
thought,  that  that  which  Mr.  Davenport  had  propounded  was  very  acceptable 
to  the  town,  and  might  be  much  for  the  adyantage  both  of  colony  and  town  in 
the  well  being  of  them.  Mr.  Davenport  further  said  that  he  had  writ  to  those 
concerned  about  the  estate,  that  they  would  sett  off  that  which  was  to  be  sold 
— and  he  thought  that  they  would  do  us  that  fiivor  as  to  dispose  of  that  part 
of  the  estate  which  is  most  fhee  to  us. 

The  town  declared  their  acceptance  of  the  Hopkins  beqnest,  on 
the  terms  propounded  by  Mr.  Davenport,  and  voted  the  sum  of 
£30,  per  annum,  for  a  Grammar  School  as  they  had  formerly  done, 
constituting  '  the  Magistrates,  Elders,  Deacons,  and  Deputies  of  the 
Court,  as  they  shall  arrive,  to  be  a  committee  for  the  trust.'  A 
formal '  grant'  was  executed  by  Mr.  Hopkins  in  1768,  after  his  re- 
moval to  Boston,  which  is  entered  in  full  on  the  records  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  on  the  records  of  the  trustees  of  the  school.  After 
rehearsing  the  will  and  the  agreement  of  the  tnistees  named  therein, 
he  states  the  object  of  the  instrument :  '  that  the  Granunar  Schoole 
or  Colledge^  att  Newhaven  already  ffounded  and  begun  may  be  pro- 
vided for  maintained  and  continued  for  the  encouragement  and 
bringing  up  of  hopefull  youths  in  the  Languages,  and  other  good 
Literature,  for  the  publique  use  and  service  of  the  Country.'  He 
names  his  trustees  and  empowers  them  to  manage  and  improve  the 
estate,  ^  to  order,  regulate  and  direct  the  said  Collegiate  .School,' — 
'to  make  choice  of  such  school  master  (and  Usher  if  need  be)  aa 
they  shall  approve  of  to  be  sufficiently  qualified  to  undertake  such 
a  charge,  and  able  to  instruct  and  teach  the  three  learned  Lan- 
guages, Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
prepare  and  fit  youth  for  the  college.''  He  continues :  'If  the  said 
Committee  or  their  successors  shall  find  the  said  ends  by  this  grant 
not  attained  at  New  Havep,  and  that  the  said  Grammar  or  Col- 
legiate School  hereby  endowed  and  provided  for  should  be  dissolved 
and  wholly  cease,  I  obtest  them  by  the  will  of  the  dead,  which  no 
roan  may  alter,  and  by  the  ti*ust  committed  to  me  and  them, 
whereof  we  must  give  our  account  to  that  great  Judge  of  all,  that 
this  gift  of  the  said  Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.,  deceased,  be  by  them 
the  said  Committee  wholly  translated  and  disposed  of  elsewhere 
where  the  said  ends  may  be  attained.'  He  reserves  for  himself  the 
right  of  a  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  Trustees,  during  his  lifetime. 
He  stipulates  that  the  Oyster-shell-field  and  Mrs.  Eldred's  lot  shall 
be  settled  upon  the  School  forever.  Finally,  he  declares  the  former 
grant  of  1660  to  be  null  and  void,  in  consequence  of  the  laying 
down  of  the  Colony  School. 
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List  of  Reelon  from  1664  to  1878. 

1664.  The  Grammar  School,  set  up  by  the  town  in  1663,  does  not  appear  to 
have  come  into  the  possession  or  anj  income  from  the  Hopkins  bequest  till  after 
1664,  and  the  first  teacher  was  Gteoiige  Pardee,  whose  qualifications  did  not 
come  up  to  Mr.  Davenport's  standard,  who  had  recommended  to  the  town — to 
the  President  of  the  College  (HarvardX  'for  an  able  man  to  teach  the  Lan* 
guages.'  The  man  sent  by  President  Ghaunoey  was  one  of  his  own  sons,  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1661,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  haying  taught,  but 
it  is  of  record  that  Mr.  Pardee,  *  who  had  lost  much  of  what  learning  he  had 
Ibrmeriy  attained,'  undertook  '  to  teach  English  to  those  who  should  come  to 
faim,  and  to  carry  them  on  in  lAttine  so  iSur  aa  he  could ;  also  to  learn  them  to 
wriie.' 

1667.  Samuel  Street,  a  graduate  ^  Harvard  College,  in  the  dass  of  1664^ 
flCDd  son  of  Rev.  NichoUis  Street,  teadier  of  the  church  in  New  Haven,  became 
rector  in  1667,  and  continued  till  1673,  when  he  was  settled  over  the  church  in 
Wallingford.  At  a  town  meeting  in  Feb.,  1667,  Mr.  Street  stated  *that  there 
were  eight  scholars  in  Latin,  and  three  could  come  in  summer,  and  two  more 
before  next  vacation.'  '  Upon  which  Mr.  Davenport  seemed  to  be  satisfied ;  but 
yet  declared  that  he  must  always  reserve  a  negative  vdce,  that  nothing  be  done 
contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  the  donor.' 

1674.  Oborc^b  Pardee  was  re-elected  (the  town  being  left  destitute)  *to 
teach  youth  to  read  English,  and  the  Accidence,  and  any  Grammar  rules  as  fiur 
aa  he  could,  and  to  write.'  In  1677,  on  occasion  of  an  order  from  the  General 
Court  concerning  the  lack  of  a  grammar  school  at  New  Haven,  Mr.  Jones  stated 
that  after  the  gift  of  the  Hopkins  legatiy  to  the  town  (1664^  *a  Latin  School 
was  M< «j^ anJ  om^fnuei  wM  Mr,  Street  removed,*  but  that  'for  about  three 
years  there  had  been  only  an  English  school.'  After  a  long  debate  about  the 
condition  of  the  estate,  the  Record  concludes : 

'  The  town  now  being  informed  in  the  state  of  things  about  the  school,  they 
fell  to  a  loving  debate  to  promove  the  business  that  a  school  according  to  the 
Law  might  be  set  up,  and  therefore  it  was  desired  that  parents  or  such  as  have 
diUdren,  would  be  careftil  to  send  their  children  to  the  school,  and  to  continue 
them  at  it,  that  they  may  attain  to  some  proficiency  whereby  they  may  come  to 
be  fit  for  service  to  God  in  church  or  oommonweaIth«  and  [were]  pressed  with 
the  custom  of  our  predecessors  and  (he  common  practice  of  the  English  naUon  to 
hring  up  their  chOdren  in  Learning,* 

1683.  Thsophtlus  MuNSON  'a^TMd  that  Ensign  Munaon  go  on  with  the 
Grammar  School  at  New  Haven  to  make  up  his  year  current,  and  his  allowance 
to  be  £40  pr.  ann.  as  formerly.  AJso  that  trial  be  made  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  said  Ensign  Munson,  and  if  he  be  found  sufficient  to  instruct  or  fit  hopeftd 
yonth  for  the  College,  according  to  the  trust  committed  to  us,'  that  he  have  £60 
ibr  the  ensuing  year.' 

1684.  JoHir  Herrihak,  son  of  John  Herriman  who  *kept  the  ordinary'  at 
New  Haven,  at  that  time  an  officer  of  trust  and  dignity  under  the  town.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1667,  and  ministered  to  the  church  in  New 
Haven,  more  or  less,  from  1676  to  1682.  He  was  afterward  first  minister  of 
Slizabethtown,  N.  J. 

1687.  John  Davekport,  grandson  of  the  first  pastor  of  New  Haven,  grad* 
nated  at  Harvard,  in  1687.    Undertook  the  School  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
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and  continued  it  for  some  four  years  or  more.  He  afterward  became  minister 
of  Stamford. 

1694.  Samdbl  Maubfibld  was  Sekooie  Master  in  this  year,  and  oontinned  in 
the  position  until  1S99.  He  gradoated  at  Harvard,  in  1690,  having  been,  like 
his  predeoesBofB,  assisted  in  his  education  from  the  Hopkins  fund.  Aiter  leav- 
ing the  School,  he  went  into  the  West  Ixuli»  tradsi    Died,  1701. 

1699.  Joseph  Mobs.  *  Sir  Moss  >  Be  gun .  to  keep  acole  .  the  27 :  of  .  No- 
vember 1699 :  then  .  sajed  Moss .  pot .  in  bj  the  Committee.'  {School  Records.) 
Three  years  before  thia  his  father  was  'allowed  the  use  of  Colledge  meadow 
vent-free,  for  his  encouragement  in  giving  his  son  GoUedge  Learning.'  He  grad- 
uated ai  HHTvard,  1699.  After  be  left  the  school,  November,  1706,  he  became 
minister  of  Derby.  *  No  clergyman  in  his  time  had  a  higher  reputation  in  Con!* 
necticut,  than  Mr.  Moss.'    Prof.  Kingsky. 

1706.  JoBir  James.  Received  an  hononaiy  degree  at  H  C,  1 710.  He  Icept 
the  school  only  six  weeks. 

1707.  Samtjel  Cooke.  T.  C.  1706^  Contfaraed  to  teach  the  school  for  eight 
years,  and  went  from  it  to  become  mioistor  of  Stratfleld,  (Bridgeport)  He  wai^ 
fai  1732,  Fellow  of  the  College.    Died  in  1747. 

1716.  Daniel  Browne,  Y.  C.  1714  Tutor  in  Y.  C.  Went  to  England  to 
receive  orders  as  an  Episcopal  minister^  where  he  died  of  small-pox,  1723. 

1718.  James  Pierpont,  Y.  C.  1718.  Son  of  the  pastor  of  New  Haven. 
Tutor  in  Yale  College.  1722-4.    Died,  1776. 

1721.  BiOHARD  Treat,  Y.  C.  1719.  *  Mr.  Treat  took  the  care  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  in  Newhauen  31th  day  May  anno  Dombii  1721.'  Was  mmister  of 
Abington,  Mass.,  and  not  D.  D.  This  title  belonged  to  another  of  the  same 
■ame  who  graduated  six  years  later. 

1721.  (Sept  18th.)  Samuel  Mo,  Y.  0.  1720.  Son  of  Samuel  Mix,  of 
New  Haven. 

1729.  Daniel  Munbon.  'Agreed  with  Ensigne  theophelns  Munson  for  his 
son  Daniell  Munson  to  keep  the  gramer  scholl  for  on  year  to  begin  2  2d  Nouem- 
ber  and  to  keep  about  7  hours  in  the  day  in  the  winter  season  and  about  8 
honre  in  the  sumer  season  in  each  day  and  not  to  exceed  twelve  play  dayes  in 
the  year  and  for  his'Beward  he  is  to  have  the  money  raysed  on  the  scoollen 
heads  and  the  Benta  of  the  money  and  of  the  land  and  Meadow  of  this  present 
year.'    Y.  C.  1726. 

1730.  Moses  Mansfield,  Y.  C.  1730.  Of  a  New  Haven  family  in  which 
psevailed  a  talent  for  school  keeping.     Vide  infra. 

173A    WiLLUM  Waloott,  Y.  C.  1734.    Tutor,  1736.    Died,  1799. 
1735.    ISAAO  DiCKBRMAN,  Y.  C.  1736.    Taught  the  school  for  six  weeks, 
October  and  November  of  1 735. 

1738.    Mills,  Gideon,  Y.  0. 173T,  or  Ebeneaer,  Y.  C.  1738. 

1740.  Moses  Mansfield.    The  same  who  kept  the  school  in  1730. 

1741.  John  WHmNO,  Y.  C.  1740.  Tutor,  1743-7.  Was  afterward  Judge 
of  Probate  in  New  Haven,  and  Deacon  of  the  First  Church.     Died,  1786L 

1742.  Richard  Mansfield,  Y.  C.  1741.  Son  of  Jonathan  Mansfield,  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees.  Was  ordained  in  England,  1794,  ai 
an  Episcopal  minister,  and  took  charge  of  congregations  in  West  Haven,  Derby, 
and  Waterbury. 

1747.  Moses  Tuttle,  Y.  C.  1745.  Marked  as  a  minister,  in  the  Trienniil 
Catalogue  of  Yale  College. 
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1747.  BnrjAiinr  TallxadoIi  Y.  G.  1747.  ITioister  of  Brookhaven,  L.  I, 
where  he  died,  1788.  He  was  Ikther  of  Ck>L  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  of  the  annj 
of  the  Bevohition; 

1747.  EuPHALvr  Ball,  Y.  G.  1748.  Bom  at  New  Haven.  Became  min- 
iflter  of  Woodbridge,  and  afterward  of  Ballston,  N.  T.,  which  was  named  for 
him.    Died,  1497.    He  taught  the  school  only  a  single  week. 

1747,  TiMOTHT  Pitkin,  Y.  C.  1747.  Tutor.  Afterward  minister  of  Parm- 
ington,  and  Fellow  of  the  Collega    Died,  1811. 

1749.  John  Hotchkiss^  Y.  0.  1748 ;  received  degrees,  also,  from  Garyard, 
New  Jersey,  and  Dartmouth  Colleges.  He  was  a  New  Haven  merchant,  and 
was  killed  in  the  British  invasion  of  New  Haven,  July,  1779. 

1751.  Thomas  Williams,  Y.  0. 1748.  Was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  but 
never  ordained.    Died,  1778. 

1753.  Jonathan  Wblls,  Y.  G.  1761.    Tutor,  1754.    Died,  1792. 

1754.  John  NoTMi,  Y.  G.  1763.  Son  of  the  pastor  of  the  First  Ghurch, 
New  Haven.    Died,  1767. 

1757.    TiMOFHT  JONBB,  Y.  G.  1757.    Died,  1800. 

1759.  Noah  Williston,  Y.  G.  1757.  Minister  of  West  Haven,  where  he 
died  in  1811. 

1760.  Ebbnxzkb  Gbosvknob,  Y.  G.  1759.  Minister  at  Scituate,  Mass. 
Died,  1788. 

176L  Matthhw  Mkrbiam,  Y.  G.  1759.  Minister  at  Berwick,  Me.  Died, 
1797. 

1761.  AvEBT  Hall,  Y.  G.  1759.  Son  of  Rev.  Theophllus  Hall,  of  Meriden. 
MhiUter  at  Boehester,  N.  H.    Died,  1820. 

1762.  Hadlock  Mabot,  Y.  a  1761. 

1764.  PUNDSBSON  At78TiN,  Y.  G.  1762.     Tutor,  1765.     Died,  1773. 

1765.  William  Jones,  Y.  G.  1782.    Merchant  in  New  Haven.    Died,  1783. 
17^    BU0KIN8BAM  &r.  JoHN,  (firom  Norwalk,)  Y.  G.  1768.    Tutor,  1770. 

Died  By  drowning,  while  Tutor,  1771.    An  elegy  was  written  on  the  occasion 
4iC  his  death,  by  Judge  Trumbull,  author  of  'M'Fingal' 

1770.    Samtbl  Dabuno,  Y.  G.  1769.    Became  a  physician  at  New  Haven, 
and  Deacon  of  the  First  Ghurch.    Died  at  New  Haven,  aged  91,  in  1842. 
-    1771.    AcHiLLn  Manbtibldv  Y.  G.  1770.    In  1779  became  minister  of  the 
Church  of  KiUingworth,  in  which  office  he  died,  in  1814. 

1774.  WiluamIiOCEWOOD,  Y.  G.  1774.  Tutor,  1779.  Minister  at  Glasten- 
bnry.    Died,  1828. 

1777.  Chauncet  Goodbioh,  Y.  G.  1776.  Tutor,  1779-81.  Afterwards  U. 
S.  Senator,  and  lieutenant-Govemor  of  Gonnecticut    Died,  1815. 

1778.  Sahubl  Bibd,  Y.  G.  1776.    Became  a  planter  in  Georgia.    Died,  1822. 
1780.    ZlBtiLON  Ely,  Y.  G.  1779.    Tutor,  1781.    From  1782  tiU  his  death, 

ia  1824,  miniAter  of  Lebanon,  Gonn. 

1782.    ThqAi as  Lobd,  Y.  G.  1780. 

1782.    RiCHABD  WOODHULL,  Y.  G.  1752.    Tutor,  1766-61 ;  also,  1763-5. 

1786.  Walter  Kino,  Y.  G.  1782.  1787,  minister  at  Norwich,  Gonn.  1813, 
at  Williamstown,  Mass.    Died,  1815. 

1785.  David  Daoobtt,  Y.  G.  1783,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Connecticut,  United  States  Senator,  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  Gollege.  Died 
18&1. 
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1*786.  Jarxd  MAKSFnELD,  Y.  0. 11*1*1.  He  was  bom  in  1769,  of  tho  New 
Haven  fiimilj  of  Mansfielda,  largely  represented  in  this  list.  After  leaving  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  Scbool,  in  1795,  he  became  instructor  in  that  sustained  by 
the  friends,  in  Philadelphia.  His  *  Essays^  McUhematical  and  Physical,'  published 
about  1800,  was  the  first  volume  of  original  mathematical  research  issued  in 
this  country.  After  this  he  was  successively  Surveyor  General  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Northwestern  Territories,  and  Professor  in  the  Militaiy  Academy 
at  West  Point    Died  at  New  Haven,  1831. 

1790.  ABRAHA3I  Bishop,  Y.  0.  1778.  For  many  years  C!oUector  of  the 
Port  of  New  Haven.  He  was  appointed  to  take  the  school  at  the  close  of  Mr. 
Mansfield's  term,  and  had  permission  to  keep  the  school  in  his  own  house.  He 
retained  it  for  five  months,  when  he  *  agreed  with  the  Committee  to  resign,'  and 
they  re-appointed — 

1790..  Jarbd  Mansfield,  who  remained  now  for  five  years^  and  probably 
raised  the  school  to  a  higher  reputation  than  it  had  afterwards  until  the  aooes- 
sion  of  Mr.  Olmstead.    He  taught  in  his  own  house  in  State  street^  near  GhapeL 

1795.  Stephen  Twining,  Y.  a  1796.  Steward  of  Yale  CoUege  1819-1832. 
Died,  1832. 

1796.  John  Hart  Ltnde,  Y.  G.  1796.  Lawyer  at  New  Haven,  and  Cleric 
of  the  Courts.    Died,  1817. 

The  Committee  *  made  choice  of  Sir  Hart  Lynde  to  keep  the  Grammar-school 
for  the  stipend  of  £60  per  annum ;  and  said  Lynde  is  permitted  a  poll-tax  of 
half-a-dollar  per  quarter  for  each  grammar  scholar.  And  the  Committee  agreed 
that  said  master  have  one  week  vacation  at  commencement,  also  one  week  on 
the  anuuiil  election  in  May.  Said  master  is  not  to  indulge  the  scholars  with 
liberty  of  playing  on  Wednesdays  in  the  afternoon.' 

1797.  XuiKS  MuRDOCK,  Y.  C.  1797.  D.  D.,  and  Professor  of  Ekiclesiastical 
History  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Translator  of  Mosbeim*s  Eoclesiaa- 
tical  History,  and  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  into  English.    Died,  1|56. 

'Dr.  James  Murdock,  of  the  class  of  1797,  told  me  that  he  spent  ol^-tbird 
of  his  time,  the  first  quarter,  in  trying  to  persuade  the  boys  to  behave  with  pro- 
priety, without  success,  when  he  applied  the  rod  vigorously  for  a  while,  and 
then  let  matters  slide.  Professor  Kingsley  informed  me  that  President  Dwight 
cautioned  him  against  taking  the  school,  for  it  was  so  bad  that  it  would  prol«- 
bly  injure  his  reputation.  This  was  in  1799.  A  member  of  the  class  of  1816 
told  me  that  a  boy  whom  he  attempted  to  chastise  Vae  first  day  of  his  servkse^ 
ran  out  of  the  house,  and  that  he  chased  him  home  and  punished  him  in  his 
father's  yard.  Such  &cts  mSy  aid  you  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  olden  and  the 
later  time.' 

Dr.  Azcl  Backus,  of  the  class  of  1787,  having  charge  of  the  school  a  few  days 
in  behalf  of  a  friend,  attempted  to  ch&*tise  a  disorderly  boy,  but  found  the 
whole  school  in  motion  to  assault  him.  Retiring  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  as 
the  assailants  approached,  that  able  and  distmguisbed  polemic  encountered  and 
defeated  the  entire  force. 

1797.  Eli  Ives,  Y.  C.  1799,  M.  D.,  and  Professor  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Yale  College. 

1801.  Suubael  Bartlett,  Y.  C.  1800.  Minister  of  the  churoh  in  But 
Windsor  from  1804  until  his  death  in  1854. 

1802.  Jonathan  Huntinoton  Ltxan,  Y.  C.  1802.  Lawyer  in  Northamp* 
ton,  Mass.    Died,  1825. 
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1805.  Nathakixl  Fhxevan,  Y.  C.  1805.    Pastor  at  Oreenfield.    Died,  1854. 

1807.  Henry  Sherman,  Y.  C.  1803.    Pastor  at  Weston,  Ct.    Died,  1817. 

1808.  Elizur  Goodrich,  Williams  College,  1806.     Lawyer  in  Hartford. 
1810.  Ebenezeb  Eellogo,  Y.  0.   1810.    Professor  at  Williams  GoUege. 

Died,  1846. 

1810.  Chaunoey  Allen  Goodrich,  Y.  C.  1810.  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale 
CoUege,  editor  of  a  Greek  Grammar ;  in  1832  of  Greek  Lessons;  in  1852  of 
'Select  British  Eloquence.'  In  1829  established  the  'Qaarterlj  Christian  Spec- 
tator,' and  was  its  sole  editor  till  about  1836.  Also,  an  important  contributor 
to  other  religious  periodicals.    Editor  of  Webster's  Dictionaiy.    Died,  1860. 

1812.  Eleazar  Thompson  Fitch,  Y.  C.  1810.  D.  D.,  Livingston  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  Yale  College  from  1817  till  his  resignation  in  1852.    Died  1871. 

1812.  Edwin  Wells  Dwiqht,  Y.  C.  1809.  Clergyman  at  Richmond,  Mass. 
Died,  1841. 

1813.  Ward  Saftord,  Y.  C.  1812.  Minister  in  New  York,  and  founder  of 
City  Missions  in  America.    Died,  1851. 

1813.  Elisha  Mitchell,  Y.  C.  1813.  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  the  IlDiversity  of  North  Carolina.  Perished  in  1857,  on  a  mountain  in  that 
State,  which  has  since  received  the  name  of  Mitchell's  Mountain. 

1814.  Zedekiah  Smith  Barstow,  Y.  C.  1813.  D.  D.,  Minister  at  Keene, 
N.  H. ,  where  he  died,  in  1876. 

President  Wolsey,  at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundreth  anniversary  of  the 
Hopkins  School  in  1860,  in  relating  his  experience  of  Hopkins  Grammar  school 
life,  "from  the  time  he  took  his  last  thrashing  at  Hartford,  most  undeservedly, 
from  Master  Parsons,  to  Mr.  Barstow,  under  whose  tuition  he  himself  learned 
to  thrash  the  good  wheat  out  of  the  classics,  speaks  of  Mr.  Barstow  as  the 
prince  of  schoolmasters,  and  of  wonderftil  originality." 

1815.  Randolph  Stone,  Y.  C.  1815.  Was  tlie  last  man  who  held  the  office 
of  builer  in  Yale  CoUege.  Became  a  minister,  and  labored  on  the  Western  Re- 
serve, in  Ohio.    Died,  1840. 

1815.  .  Ebenezer  Sbelet,  T.  C.  1814.  A  lawyer  at  New  Haven,  and  mayor 
of  the  city.     Removed  to  New  York,  where  he  died,  in  1866. 

1816.  Zedekiah  Smith  Barstow,  again,  for  one  quarter. 

1816.     RuFUS  Woodward,  Y.  C.  1816.    Died  at  Edinburgh,  1824 

1816.  Joseph  Dresser  Wickham,  Y.  C.  1815.  Was  the  last  amanuensis 
of  President  Dwight  Afterward  minister  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  fix>m  1823 
to  1876,  Principal  of  the  Burr  Seminaiy,  Manchester,  Yt 

1817.  George  Hill,  Y.  C.  1816.    United  States  Consul  m  Asia  Minor. 
1817.    William  Chauncet  Fowler,  Y.  C.  1816.    Professor  in  Middlebury 

and  Amherst  Colleges,  and  author  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  English  Gram- 
mar, and  of  the  History  of  the  Chauncey  Family. 

1818-20.  Hector  Humphrets,  Y.  C.  1818.  Professor  in  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  and  President  of  St  John's  College,  Maryland.    Died,  1857. 

1820-1.  Edward  Turner,  Y.  C.  1818.  Professor  in  Middlebury  College. 
Died,  1838. 

1821-3.  Stephen  D.  Ward^  New  Jersey  College,  1819.  Clergyman  in 
Maine  and  Massachusetts.    Died,  1858,  at  Agawam,  Mass. 

1824-5.    Henrt  Herrick,  Y.  C,  1822.    Cleiigyman  at  Exeter. 

1825.  William  Russell.  Editor,  Author,  Teacher.  For  an  account  of 
his  labors,  see  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  iii,  139-42. 
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1825.  SiMEOK  Norte,  Y.  a  1826.  J>.  D^  LL.D.,  Tator,  ProfeeBor,  and 
President  of  Hamilton  College. 

1825-7.  Gboror  Nichols,  Y.  C.  1824  Teacher  in  Hadley^  and  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.    Died  in  Springfield,  1841. 

182&-9.    BoBiRT  HoEwBV,  Y.  C.  1827.    D.  D.,  Clergyman  at  Enfield,  Mao. 

1829-31.  AflA  Brttry,  Y.  a  1829.  PlofiMMr  in  Cincinnati  College^  Ohlo^ 
died,  1870. 

1831^.  Noah  Porter,  Y.  a  18ai.  D.  D^  ProfiMMr  and  Preflident  in 
Yale  College. 

1833-4.  JoHK  OwRR  COLTOR,  Y.  0.  1832.  Pastor  of  the  Chapel  street 
Church,  New  Haren.    CompHer  of  Colton^s  Qreek  Reader.    Died,  1840. 

1834-5.  Samuel  W.  &  Dutton,  Y.  C.  1833.  D.  D.,  Ftetor  of  North 
Charch,  New  Haren.    Died,  186& 

1835-6.    Charles  Alohzo  Gagbr,  Y.  C.  1835.    Died,  1841,  in  Bgypt 

183&-7.  Nrlbov  Whbrlbr,  Y.  C.  1830.  Prolbsaor  in  Brown  UniTenity. 
Died,  1855. 

1837-8.    WiLLARD  IL  Harding,  Y.  C.  1837.    Minister  at  Princeton,  Kass. 

1838.  Robert  Hamilton  Paddook,  Y.  C.  1837.  IL  D.,  Professor  m  Star- 
ling Medical  College,  Ohia 

1839.  Ibaao  Jennings,  Y.  C.  1837.    Minister  at  Stamford.    Died,1864. 

1840.  Hawlbt  Olmsted,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College^  in  1816,  and  Ibr 
twenty-five  years  Principal  of  a  classical  school  at  Wilton,  Conn^  became  rec- 
tor of  this  school  in  1840,  and  'by  his  thoroagh  instniction,  and  decided  and 
efficient  government  raised  it  from  a  very  depressed  state,  to  one  of  great  pros- 
perity,* He  resigned  in  1849,  fit>m  impaired  health,  and  died  in  1868.  In 
1825,  and  in  1826,  Mr.  Olmsted  was  member  of  the  legislatore,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Bdocation,  recommended  se?eral  measures  of  refonn 
in  the  Common  School  System,  which  were  carried  out  by  others  in  1838-39. 

1849.    Edward  Olmsteab,  Y.  C.  1845. 

1854.    ROBBINS  Littlb,  Y.  a  1851. 

1854.  Jambs  Morris  Whiton,  Y.  C.  1853.  Became  rector  hi  SBptember, 
1854,  and  opened  the  term  with  four  pupils,  the  number  increasing  during  the 
year,  to  twenty-five.  In  1857,  the  attendance  reached  about  80,  and  required 
an  additional  room  and  an  assistant^  (Mr.  "Wilder  Smith,  Y.  C,  1857X  and  so 
oontinued  until  1864,  when  Mr.  Whiton  resigned.  After  a  pastorate  of  twelye 
years,  he  was  elected  Principal  of  Williston  Seminaiy,  at  Bast  Hampton. 

1864.    Hekrt  N.  Johnson,  Y.  C.  1861. 

1873.    Wiluam  L.  Cushing,  Y.  C.  1872. 

Mdnagemefd —  OrganiKiiion — Fkmd, 

The  entire  management  of  the  New  Hayen  Hopkins  School  remains  with  the 
Trustees  as  originally  constituted  by  Mr.  Davenport,  without  any  act  of  incor- 
poration, or  modification  by  the  town— all  vacancies  by  death  having  been  fill- 
ed by  the  survivors. 

Ttu8tee8  tn  1878:— Henry  White,  elected  1839;  T.  D.  Woolsey,  1840;  E.  W. 
Blake,  1846;  T.  A.  Thatcher,  1854;  H.  C.  Kingsley,  1860;  A.  C.  Twining, 
1863;  S.E.  Baldwin,  1869. 

Beetor:  William  L.  Cushing,  with  six  assistant  Teachers. 

Tuition,  $25  for  the  Fall  term,  and  $20  for  the  Winter  and  Summer  terms, 
each,— or  $65  for  the  year. 

Fund  in  1878  consists  of  school  lot  and  buildmg  in  High  street^  valued  at 
$20,000,  and  $2,000  m  Bank  stock. 
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KonL — ^The  following  Code  of  RegttkUionM,  drAwn  up  for  the  government  of 
the  I^etd  ffmfen  ffophina  Orammar  School  in  1684,  is  printed  from  a  copy  eare- 
hilly  transeribed  from  the  Beoords  of  the  School,  by  Mr.  Lyman  Baird. 

**  Orders  of  y*  Comittee  of  tmetees  for  the  Grammor  Sohoole  at  Newharen  to 
be  obe«erved  &  attended  in  y*  said  Sohoole,  made,  agreed  upon  A  published  in 
y»  a*  Sohoole  in  y  yeare  1684 

**  let.  The  Erection  of  y*  tfi  Sohoole  being  principally  for  y*  Institnoion  of  hope- 
fall  youth  in  y*  Latin  tongue,  A  other  learned  Languages  see  far  as  to  nrepare 
auoh  youths  for  y*  Colledge  A  publiq*  service  of  y"  Country  in  Church.  A  Comon- 
wealtn.  The  Chiefe  work  of  y*  Schoole-H'  ta  to  InKtruct  all  auoh  youth  aa  are  or 
may  be  by  theire  parenta  or  Frende  sent,  or  Coniitted  unto  him  to  y*  end  w^  all 
diligence  faithfullnes  and  Constancy  out  of  any  of  y*  townes  of  this  County  of  New- 
haven  upon  his  8allar>'  aooompt  only,  otherwise  Gratis.  And  if  any  fioyes  are 
aent  to  y«  M'  of  y«  aaid  Sohoole  from  any  other  part  of  y*  Colony,  or  Country. 
Iboh  ftuoh  boy  or  youth  to  pay  ten  ahillings  to  y*  Mast'  at  or  upon  his  entrance  into 
y*aaidSchoole. 

"  S.  That  noe  Boyes  be  admitted  into  y*  a*  Sohoole  for  y*  learning  of  Engliah 
Booka,  but  such  aa  iiave  ben  before  taught  to  smII  y*  letters  well  A  begin  to  Head, 
thereby  to  |>erfect  theire  right  Spelling,  A  Reading,  or  to  learne  to  write,  A  Cypher 
fyr  numeracion,  A  addioion,  A  noe  fhrther,  A  y*  all  others  either  too  young  A  not 
inatructed  in  letters  A  apelliug,  A  all  Girlea  be  excluded  aa  Improper  A  inoon- 
aiatent  w^  such  a  Qrammer  Sohoole  aa  y*  law  injoineii,  and  is  y*  Desigue  of  thia 
Settlem*,  And  y*  noe  Boyes  be  admitted  flrom  other  townea  for  y«  learning  of  Eng- 
liah, w*^out  liberty  A  Hpeoially  licence  flrom  y*  Comittee. 

**  8.  That  the  Master  A  SohoUara  duly  attend  the  Schoole  Houres  viz.  f^om  6 
in  y*  morning  to  11  a  Clock  in  ^  forenoone.  And  from  1  a  Clock  in  the  aftemooue 
to  6  a  Clock  m  the  afleruoone  m  Summer  a  4  in  Winter. 

'*  4.  That  the  W  shall  make  a  liat  or  Catalogue  of  his  SchoUam  names  And  ap- 
point a  Monitor  in  his  tnrne  for  one  week  or  longer  tyme  as  the  M'  shall  see  Cause, 
who  ahatl  every  morning  A  noone  at  leaat  once  a  day  at  y*  set  tyme  Call  over 
y«  names  of  y*  SchoIlaiM,  and  Note  down  the  late  Commera,  or  Absent.  And  in  Ht 
aeaaon  Call  such  to  an  acoompt  That  the  Ikulty,  A  truants  may  be  Corrected  or  re- 
proved as  theire  fault  ahall  desearve. 

^^6.  That  the  Schollars  being  Called  together  the  M' shall  every  morning  be- 
gln  hia  work  w*^  a  short  Prayer  for  a  blesaing  ou  bia  labouree  A  theire  Learning. 

^'  6.  That  prayer  being  ended  the  Master  shall  Asaigne  to  every  of  his  Schol- 
lars theire  placeft  of  Sitting  according  to  theire  degrees  of  learning.  And  that  (hav- 
ing theire  Parts,  or  Leasons  appointed  them)  they  Keepe  theire  Seats,  A  stir  not 
out  of  Doree,  with  [out]  Leave  of  the  Maater,  And  not  above  two  at  one  tyme,  A 
aoe  auoccitsively  :  unlorts  in  Cases  of  neceaaity. 

**7.  That  y«  Scholiara  behave  Ahemselvs  at  all  tytnea,  especially  in  Schoole 
tyme  with  due  Reverence  to  theire  Maater,  A  with  Sobriety  A  quietnes  amouff 
toemaelvs,  without  flighting.  (Quarrelling  or  calling  one  anoth'  or  any  others,  bad 
names,  or  uaeiug  bad  words  in  Cursing,  takeing  the  name  of  God  in  vaine,  or 
other  prophane,  obscene,  or  Corrupt  s^ches  which  if  any  doe.  That  y  M'  forth- 
with give  them  due  Correodon.  And  if  any  prove  incorrigible  in  such  bad  man- 
ners A  wicked  Corrupting  language  A  apeeohea,  notwitbatauding  form'  warnings 
adraonishious  A  Correccion  that  auch  be  expelled  y*  Schoole  as  pernicious  A 
danngerona  examples  to  y"  Rest. 

**  8.  That  if  any  of  y*  Sohoole  Boyes  be  observed  to  play,  sleep,  or  behave 
themselves  rudely,  or  irreverently,  or  be  any  way  disaorderiy  att  Meeting  on 
y*  Saboath  dayes  or  any  other  tymee  of  y*  Publi^*  worships  of  God  That  upon 
tnformacion  or  Complaint  thereof  to  y*  due  Convicoiou  of  the  offender  or  offenderK. 
The  Master  shall  five  them  due  Correccion  to  y*  degree  of  y«  Offence.  And  y*  all 
Correociona  be  w"  Moderaoion. 

**9.    That  noe  Lattine  Boyee  be  allowed  upon  any  p^tence  (sicknes.  and  dii>- 
aability  excepted)  to  withdraw,  or  absent  themselvs  from  the  Schoole,  without  lib-^ 
oity  graunced  by  the  Muster.  And  y*  noe  such  liberty  be  graunted  but  upon  ticket 
flrom  y*  Parenta  or  frends,  &  on  grounds  sufficient  as  in  Cases  extraordinary  or 
of  absolute  necessity. 

**  10.  That  all  the  Lattin  Schollan,  dkaU  other  of  y*  Boyea  of  Competent  age 
and  Capacity  give  the  M'  an  aooompt  of  one  passage  or  sentence  at  least  of  y«  ser- 
mons the  foregoing  Saboth  on  y*  9*  day  morning.  And  that  from  1  to  8  in  y  af- 
temoone  of  every  last  day  of  y*  week  be  Improved  by  y«  M'  in  Catechizing  of  hia 
Soholiars  y*  are  Capeable.*^ 
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Condition  of  the  Funds  in  1877-8. 

I.  The  £400  allotted  to  Hartford  by  the  original  trustees  ^for 
erecting  and  maintaining  a  schoole,"  and  received  by  Tote  of  the 
inhabitants  in  town-meetmg,  *^to  be  employed  for  the  promoting 
of  learning,  with  whatsoever  else  is  already  given  or  shall  be 
raised  to  tliat  iment,"  is  now  represented,  September  1,  1877,  by 
a  fund  of  $37,580,  of  which  f  31,580  is  invested  in  mortgage  secun 
ties,  Hud  $G,000  in  cash  and  stocks.  The  income  for  the  year  1 876-7, 
amounted  to  S2,66i,  of  which  $1,200  was  paid  to  a  classical 
teacher  in  the  Public  High  School,  and  S40  to  the  treasurer — the 
residue  being  invested  for  the  enlargement  of  the  capital. 

II.  The  funds  of  the  New  Haven  Grammar  School  consisted, 
in  1877-8,  of  the  school-lot  and  building,  with  equipment,  on 
High  street,  and  SS  000  in  stock — total  about,  $20,000. 

III.  The  Hadley  Grammar  School,  or  Academy  furd.  including 
all  donations  to  the  original  grammar  school,  amounted  in  1877,  to 
$35,000,  and  ihe  income  to  $2,621,  of  which  $1,000  was  paid  to  a 
classical  teacher,  who  was  principal  of  the  Town  High  School, 
and  $500  to  a  fema'e  assistant  in  the  same. 

IV.  Of  the  £100  "given  by  the  trustees  to  the  college  at 
Cambridge  in  the  bay,"  we  find  no  mention  in  any  printed  College 
document  beyond  the  record  of  the  Mega^y'  credited  to  Kdward 
Hopkins  as  having  been  received  in  '  corn  and  meal,'  and  we  have 
received  no  satisfac  ory  account  of  its  past  management  or  present 
condition,  in  reply  to  written  and  personal  applications  to  the  collie 
authori  ies  in  18o3,  and  in  1878.  We  cannot  accept  the  plausible 
inference  of  President  Eliot,  that  "  having  been  received  in  meal, 
it  was  probably  sooi  eaten  up  by  the  students  or  the  corporation.** 
We  do  not  think  Mr.  Davenport,  or  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  looked  so 
sharply  after  their  allotments  to  New  Haven  and  Hadley,  failed  to 
remind  the  president  and  treasurer^  of  Harvard  Col  ege  c»f  the 
^  public  ends "  of  the  donor  in  making  liis  bequest ;  or  that  Mr. 
Davenport,  when  he  came  to  reside  in  the  neighboihood  of  the 
college,  and  was  bu^y  in  giving  his  last  instructions  respecting  the 
gramm;ir  school  in  New  Haven,  would  overlook  ai  y  neglect  or 
diversion  of  the  trust  at  Cambridge.  We  wait  for  light  from  the 
successors  of  the  college  authorities  of  ]6')8-64. 

v.  The  £500  which,  accordins  to  the  will  of  Gov.  Hopkins, 
Fhould  have  been  conveyed  within  six  months  after  the  dea  h  of  Mrs. 
Hopkins  to  the  original  trustees  of  the  New  England  essate  or 
their  assigns,  but  which  in  1712  with  the  accumulHting  ihterest  was 
conveyed  to  a  new  set  of  trustees  in  Massachusetts,  and  applied  by 
them  to  the  College  and  Gi^aounar  School  at  Cambridge — the  otig- 
inal  t^um,  increased  by  the  sale  of  land  donated  by  ihe  General 
Court — is  now  represented  by  a  capital  of  $5i$,847,  and  an 
unexpended  'Detur  Fund'  of  $1,200.  The  income  of  the  Hopkins 
Chariy  is  distribu  ed  as  follows :  5  per  cent,  is  held  as  a  reserve; 
of  the  residue  23  per  cent,  is  paid  to  Cambridge  High  School  for 
•grammar  learning  ;*  and  75  per  cent,  to  Harvard  College — 7^  for 
priz'S  for  meritorious  students,  and  67^  for  students  in  divini  y. 
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HISTORICAL  DBYELOPMBMT. 

In  the  ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in  1785, 
respecting  "the  disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western  territory,"  "sec- 
tion sixteen  of  every  township  "  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  "for  the  government  of  the  Territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,"  confirmed  the  ordinance  of  1785,  and 
declared  "  that  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  after  setting  forth  in  the 
Preamble  in  words  of  sublime  import  the  national  objects  for  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  ordained  this  fundamental  law, 
expressly  grants  to  Congress  the  power  "to  dispose"  of  the  public 
lands  and  other  property — "to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction"  over 
the  district  to  be  ceded  as  the  seat  of  government — and  "  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  wel&re." 

In  the  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  29tli  of  May  and  the 
18th  of  August,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Madison,  of  Yii^nia,  sub- 
mitted propositions  "  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University  at  the  seat  of  government,"  "for  the  advancement 
of  useful  knowledge,"  "and  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, trades  and  manu&ctures."  On  the  14th  of  September, 
both  of  these  delegates  moved  to  insert  in  the  list  of  powers 
rested  in  Congress,  "  to  establish  a  university  in  which  no  preference 
or  distinction  should  be  allowed  on  account  of  religion."  This 
motion  was  opposed  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York,  and  was 
lost,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Madison,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  university  was  included  in  the  grant  of 
exclusive  legislation  over  the  district  in  which  the  government 
should  be  located.    And  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  and  from 
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the  subsequent  recomtnendations  bj  President  Washington,  the 
power  to  encourage  agriculture,  trade,  manufactures,  and  education, 
was  understood  by  him,  and  other  statesmen,  to  be  included  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  Congress  *'to  lay  taxes 
and  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States." 

GEORGE  WA8HIN0T0V. 

Fresh  from  the  discussions  of  the  ConventioD  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  ofiScer,  and  called  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen  to  inaugurate,  as  its  chief  execu- 
tive, the  national  government,  George  Washington,  in  his  first 
formal  recommendation  of  special  measures  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  after  commending  further  legis- 
lation for  an  efficient  and  uniform  plan  of  military  oi^ganization,  as 
well  as  of  a  national  judiciary,  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
'* uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights  and  measures;"  ^'thc 
advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu^tures,"  *'the 
effectual  encouragement,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  new 
and  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and 
genius  in  producing  them  at  home;"  ^^facilitating  the  intercourse 
between  the  distant  parts  of  our  country  by  a  due  attention  to  the 
post-office,  and  post-roads" — did  not  hesitate  to  add : — 

Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,  that  you  wOl  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  there 
is  nothing  which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness.  In  one,  in  which  the  measures  of  government  receive  their  impres- 
Bton  so  immediately  fVom  the  sense  of  the  community,  as  in  ours,  it  is  propoi^ 
tionably  essential  To  the  security  of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in 
various  ways ;  by  convincing  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  adminis- 
tration, that  every  valuable  end  of  government  is  best  answered  by  the  enlight- 
ened confidence  of  the  people;  and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know 
and  to  value  their  own  rigfate ;  to  discern  and  provide  against  invasions  of 
them ;  to  distinguish  between  oppression  and  the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful 
authority,  between  burdens  proc^ing  from  a  disregard  to  their  convenience 
and  those  resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society ;  to  discriminate 
the  spirit  of  liberty  fh>m  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishing  the  first,  avoiding 
the  last,  and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroachments, 
with  an  inviolable  respect  for  the  laws.  ^ 

Whether  this  desutible  object  will  be  the  best  promoted  by  afibrding '  aid  to 
seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by  the  institution  of  a  national  uni- 
versity, or  by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature. 

In  his  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  December  7th,  1796, 
after  referring  to  the  measures  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  and  urging  immediate  attention  to  agriculture  as  a 
matter  of  individual  and  national  welfare — and  especially  of  consti- 
tuting a  board  (or  as  has  since  been  done,  by  a  National  Depart- 
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ment)  ^'charged  with  collecting  and  diffusing  informatioD|  and  * 
enabled  by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aids  to  encourage,  and 
assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement.  This  species  of 
establishment  contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement, 
by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a 
common  center  the  results  everywhere  of  individual  skill  and  obser- 
vation, and  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation** — he  again 
returns  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  national  university,  and 
also  a  military  academy ;  and  proceeds : — 

The  asaemblj  to  which  I  address  myself  is  too  enlightened  not  to  be  liiUy 
sensible  how  much  a  flourishiDg  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contributes  to 
nattonal  prosperity  and  reputatioo.  True  it  is,  that  our  country  contains  many 
aeminaries  of  learning  highly  respectable  and  useful ;  but  the  funds  upon  which 
they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  command  the  ablest  professors,  in  the  diflferent 
departments  of  liberal  knowledge  for  the  institution  ooutemphited,  though  they 
would  be  excellent  auxiliaries. 

Amongst  the  motives  to  such  an  institution,  the  assimilation  of  the  principles, 
opinions  and  manners  of  our  countrymen,  by  the  common  education  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves  attention.  The  more 
homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these  particulars,  the  greater  will  be 
oar  prospect  of  permanent  union ;  and  a  primary  object  of  such  a  national 
institution  should  be,  the  edvcatiou  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  government. 
In  a  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and  .what 
duty  more  pressing  in  its  legisUition,  than  to  patronize  a  phin  of  communicating 
it  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  tuture  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  Philadelphia, 
September  Ist,  1796,  referring  to  the  topics  which  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce in  his  Farewell  Address,  a  draft  of  which  he  had  enclosed  in  a 
former  letter,  Washington  regrets  ^^that  another  subject  (which  in 
my  estimation  is  of  interesting  concern  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country)  was  not  touched  upon  also ;" — 

I  mean  educatwn  generally,  as  one  of  the  sorest  means  of  enlightening  and 
giving  just  ways  of  thinking  to  our  citizens,  but  particularly  the  establishment ' 
of  a  university;  where  the  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might 
receive  the  polish  of  erudition  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres;  and 
where  those  who  were  disposed  to  run  a  political  course  might  not  only  be 
instructed  in  the  theory  and  principles,  but  (this  seminary  being  at  the  seat  of 
the  general  government,  wliere  the  legislature  would  be  in  session  half  the 
year,  and  the  interests  and  politics  of  the  nution  of  course  would  be  discussed,) 
they  would  lay  tiie  surest  foundation  for  the  practical  part  also. 

But  that  which  would  render  it  of  the  highest  importance,  in  my  opinion,  is, 
that  at  the  juvenile  period  of  life,  when  friendships  are  formed,  and  habits  es- 
tiiblished,  that  will  stick  by  one,  tlie  youth,  or  young  men  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  would  be  ansembled  together,  and  would  by  degrees 
discover  that  there  was  not  that  cause  for  those  jealousies  and  prejudices  which 
one  part  of  the  Union  had  imbibed  agamst  another  part:— of  course  sentiments 
of  more  liberality  in  the  general  policy  of  the  country  would  result  fVom  it 
What  but  mixing  of  people  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war  rubbed  off  those  impressions  t  A  century,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse, 
would  not  have  accomplished  what  the  seven  years'  association  in  arms  did ; 
but  that  ceasing,  prejudices  are  beginning  to  revive  ag^in,  and  never  will  be 
eradicated  so  effectually  by  any  other  means  as  the  intimate  intercourse  of  char- 
acters in  early  life,— who  m  all  probability  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  counsels 
of  this  country  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  it 
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To  show  that  this  is  no  new  idea  of  minef  I  may  appeal  to  my  earlj  cotnmQ- 
nicationa  to  Congress ;  and  to  prove  how  seriously  I  have  reflected  on  it  bIdw, 
and  how  well  disposed  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  to  contribute  my  aid  toward 
carrying  the  measure  into  effect,  I  enclose  you  tlie  extract  of  a  letter  from  roe 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolves  of  the  legislature  of 
that  State  in  consequence  thereof. 

I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  tins  donation  (when  the  navigation  is  Id 
complete  operation,  which  it  certainly  will  be  in  less  than  two  yeare,)  will 
amount  to  £1200  or  £1500  sterling  a  year,  and  become  a  rapidly  increasing 
fund.  The  proprietors  of  the  Federal  City  have  talked  of  doing  something 
handsome  towards  it  likewise ;  and  if  Congress  would  appropriate  some  of  the 
western  lands  to  the  same  uses,  funds  sufficient,  and  of  the  most  permanent 
and  increasing  sort,  might  be  so  established  as  to  invite  the  ablest  professors  in 
Europe  to  conduct  it 

In  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  dated  Sept.  6,  1796,  Washington  adds: 

If  you  think  the  idea  of  a  university  had  better  be  reserved  for  the  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  I  am  content  to  defer  the  communication  of  it  until 
that  period ;  but  even  in  that  case,  I  would  pray  you,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to 
make  a  draft  for  the  occasion,  predicate  on  the  ideas  witli  which  you  have 
been  furnished :  looking  at  the  same  time  at  what  was  said  on  this  head  in  my 
BSTond  speech  to  the  firsi  Congress,  merely  with  a  view  to  see  what  was  said  on 
the  subject  at  that  time ;  and  this,  you  will  perceive,  was  not  so  much  to  the 
point  a^  I  w  int  to  express  now,  though  it  may,  if  proper,  be  glanced  at,  to  show 
that  the  subject  had  caught  my  attention  early. 

I  much  question  whether  a  recommendation  of  this  measure  to  tlie  legisla- 
ture will  have  a  better  effect  now  than  formerly.  It  may  show,  indeed,  my 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  inducement  with  me  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public  in  some  shape  or  another  at  the  close  of  my  political 
life.  My  object  in  proposing  to  insert  it  when  I  did.  was  to  set  the  penpk  rumi- 
natinar  on  the  importance  of  the  measure,  as  the  most  likdy  means  of  bringing 
it  to  pass. 

In  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  dated 
September  17,  1796,  Washington  gave  utterance  to  that  noble  sen- 
timent which  has  passed  into  an  axiom  of  political  philosophy  : — 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opmion  should  be  enlightened. 

Washington  did  not  confine  the  expressions  of  his  interest  in 
education,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  national  university, 
to  his  official  communications  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, dated  Nov.  27,  1704,  on  a  proposition  communicated  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  for  "transplanting  the  members  entire  of  the  University 
of  Geneva  to  America,"  there  is  the  following  passage : — 

That  a  national  university  m  this  country  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  has  always 
been  my  decided  opinion ;  and  the  appropriation  of  ground  and  funds  for  it  in 
the  Federal  City  has  long  been  contemplated  and  talked  of;  but  how  far  ma- 
tured, or  how  &r  the  transporting  of  an  entire  seminary  of  foreigners,  who  may 
not  understand  our  language,  can  be  assimilated  therein,  is  more  than  I  am 
prepar  d  to  give  an  opmion  upon;  or,  indeed,  how  far  funds  in  either  case  are 
attainable. 

On  28th  of  January,  1 796,  Washington  addressed  from  Phila- 
delphia, the  following  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
District : — 
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Gkhtlkmbn— A  plan  for  the  esUblisbment  of  a  unlverrity  in  the  Federal  City 
has  frequently  been  the  sabject  of  conyersation ;  but,  in  what  manner  it  is  pro- 
posed to  commence  this  important  institution,  on  how  extensive  a  scale,  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  how  it  is  to  be  supported,  or  what  progresB 
is  made  in  it,  are  matters  altogether  unknown  to  ma 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  reflection  and  smcere  regret  with  me, 
that  the  youth  of  the  United  States  should  be  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  Although  there  are  doubtless  many,  under  these  circum- 
stances, who  escape  the  danger  of  contracting  principles  unfavorable  to  repub- 
lican government,  yet  we  ought  to  deprecate  the  hazard  atteoding  ardent  and 
susceptible  minds,  fh>m  being  too  strongly  and  too  early  prepossessed  in  favor 
of  other  political  systems,  before  the^  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  own. 

For  this  reason  I  have  greatly  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopl!^  by  which  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres  could  be  taught  in  their  fbllest  extent,  thereby 
embracing  all  the  advantages  of  European  tuitiozif  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  liberal  knowledge,  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  our  citizeps  for  the  exigen- 
dee  of  public  as  well  as  private  life ;  and  (which  with  me  is  a  consideration  of 
great  magnitude)  by  assembling  the  youth  from  the  different  parts  of  this  rising 
republic,  contributing  from  their  intercourse  and  interchange  of  information  to 
the  removal  of  prejudices^  which  might  perhaps  someUihes  aris^  from  local 
circumstances. 

The  Federal  City,  from  its  centrality  and  the  advantages  which  in  other 
respects  it  must  have  over  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  ought  to  be 
preferred,  as  a  proper  site  for  such  a  university.  And  if  a  plan  can  be  adopted 
upon  a  scale  as  extensive  as  I  have  described,  and  the  execution  of  it  should 
commence  ander  favorable  auspices  in  a  reasonable  time,  with  a  &ir  prospect 
of  success,  I  will  grant  in  perpetuity  fifty  shares  in  the  navigation  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  towards  the  endowment  of  it 

What  annuity  will  arise  from  these  fiAy  shares,  when  the  navigation  is  in  full 
operation,  can  at  this  time  be  only  conjectured ;  and  those,  who  are  acquainted 
with  it,  can  form  as  good  a  judgment  as  myself 

As  the  design  of  this  university  has  assumed  no  form  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  as  I  am  equally  ignorant  who  the  persons  are,  who  have  taken 
or  are  disposed  to  take  the  maturing  of  the  plan  upon  themselves,  I  have  been 
at  a  k>ss  to  whom  I  should  make  this  communication  of  my  intentions  If  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Federal  City  have  any  particular  agency  in  bringing  the 
matter  forward,  then  the  information,  which  I  now  give  to  them,  is  in  its  proper 
course.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  more  to  do  in  it  than  others,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  seeing  so  important  a  measure  carried  into  effect,  they  will 
be  so  good  as  to  excuse  my  using  them  as  the  medium  for  disclosing  these  my 
mtentuns;  because  it  appears  necessaiy,  that  the  funds  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  the  institution  should  be  known  to  the  promoters  of  it ;  and  I 
aee  no  nxxle  more  eligible  for  announcing  my  purpose. 

In  February,  1705,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  from  Monticello  a 
letter  to  FresideDt  Washington,  in  reference  to  a  propoeition  of  M. 
D'lvemois,  aqd  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, to  remove  in  a  body  to  the  United  State*,  and  establish 
here  a  University,  ''  comprehending  a  College  of  Languages,  pre- 
paratory to  tlte  principal  pne  of  Sciences,  and  also  a  third  one  for 
the  gratuitous  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  to  the  poor.*'  Mr. 
JefiersoB,  in  view  of  a  previous  communication  from  Washington, 
M  to  his  intention  to  aid  by  testamentary  devise,  the  establishment 
of  a  National  University,  thinks  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition, 
with  modifications,  will  give  ^*  the  institution  at  the  outset  such  iclat^ 
ttid  such  flolid  advantages,  as  would  insure  a  very  general  concourse 
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to  it  of  the  youths  from  all  otir  States,  and  probably  from  other 
parts  of  America.'' 

The  oomposition  of  the  academy  can  not  be  settled  there.  It  most  be  adapted 
to  our  circumstanoes,  and  can  therefore  only  be  fixed  between  them  and  per- 
sons here  acquainted  with  those  circumstances,  and  conferring  for  the  purpose 
after  their  arrival  here.  For  a  countiy  so  marked  for  agriculture  as  ours,  I 
should  think  no  professorship  so  important  as  one  not  mentioned  by  them,  a 
professor  of  agriculture,  who,  before  the  students  should  leave  college,  should 
carry  them  through  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture; and  that  this  professor  should  come  from  no  country  but  Englimd. 
Indeed  I  should  mark  Young  as  the  man  to  be  obtained.  These,  however,  are 
modifications  to  be  left  till  their  arrival  here. 

To  this  letter,  Washington  replied  on  the  15th  of  March,  1795 : — 

I  had  little  hesitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City  a  preference  over  aU  other 
places  for  the  institution,  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  this  Union,  and  where  the  laws 
and  policy  of  it  must  be  better  understood  than  in  any  local  part  thereo£  Sec- 
ondly, because  of  its  centrality.  Thirdly,  because  one  half  (or  near  it)  of  the 
District  of  Ck>lumbia  is  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  whole 
of  the  State  not  inconvenient  thereto.  Fourthly,  because,  as  a  part  of  the 
endowment,  it  would  be  useful,  but  alone  would  be  inadequate  to  the  end. 
Fifthly,  because  many  advantages,  I  conceive,  would  result  fh>m  the  jurisdiction: 
which  the  general  government  will  have  over  it,  which  no  other  spot  would 
possess.  And,  lastly,  as  this  seminary  is  contemplated  for  the  completion  of 
education  and  study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  in  their  rudiments,  it  will 
afford  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  debates  in  Congress^  and 
thereby  becoming  more  liberally  and  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
law  and  government 

My  judgment  and  my  wishes  point  equally  strong  to  the  application  of  the 
James  River  shares  to  the  same  subject  at  the  same  place;  but,  considering  the 
source  from  whence  they  were  derived,  I  have,  in  a  letter  I  am  writing  to  the 
executive  of  Virginia  on  this  subject,  left  the  application  of  them  to  a  seminary 
within  the  State,  to  be  located  by  the  legislature. 

Hence  you  will  perceive,  that  I  have  in  a  degree  anticipated  your  proposition. 
I  was  restrained  fhxn  going  the  whole  length  of  the  suggestion  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  Firsts  I  did  not  kn^w  to  what  extent  or  when  any  plan 
would  be  so  matured  for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  as  would  enable 
any  assurances  to  be  given  to  the  application  of  M.  Dlvernois.  Secondly,  the 
propriety  of  transplanting  the  professors  in  a  body  might  be  questioned  for  sev- 
eral reasons ;  among  others,  b^use  they  might  not  l^  all  good  characters,  nor 
all  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language.  And  again,  having  been  at 
variance  with  the  leveling  party  of  their  own  country,  the  measure  might  be 
considered  as  an  aristocratical  movement  by  more  than  those,  who,  without 
any  just  cause  that  I  can  discover,  are  continually  sounding  the  bell  of  aristoc- 
racy. And,  thirdly,  because  it  might  preclude  some  of  tlie  first  professors  in 
other  countries  from  a  participation,  among  whom  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  Scotland,  in  this  line,  might  be  obtained. 

My  letter  to  the  commissioners  has  bound  me  to  the  fulfillment  of  what  is 
therein  engaged ;  and  if  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  on  considering  the  subject, 
should  view  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do,  the  James  River  shares  will  be  added 
thereto ;  for  I  think  one  good  institution  of  this  sort  is  to  be  preferred  to  two 
imperfect  ones,  which,  without  other  fud  than  the  shares  m  both  navigations,  is 
more  likely  to  fall  through,  than  to  succeed  upon  the  plan  I  contemplate;  which 
is,  in  a  few  words,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try abroad  for  the  purpose  of  education,  where  too  often  principles  and  habits 
unfriendly  to  republican  government  are  imbibed,  and  not  easily  discarded. 
Instituting  such  a  one  of  our  own,  as  will  answer  the  end,  and  associating  them 
in  the  same  seminary,  will  contribute  to  wear  oflf  those  prejudices  and  unrea- 
sonable jealousies,  which  prevent  or  weaken  friendships  and  impair  the  hA^ 
mony  of  the  Union.  * 
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On  the  16th  of  March,  1705,  Washington  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Gov.  Brooke  of  Virginia : — 

Sir: — Ever  since  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Virginia  were  pleased  to  submit  to 
my  disposal  fitly  shnres  io  the  Potomac,  and  one  hundred  in  the  James  River 
GompHny,  it  has  been  my  anxious  desire  to  appropriate  them  to  an  object  most 
worthy  of  public  regard. 

It  is  with  itJde^cribable  regret,  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  migmtitig  to  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of 
eruditiou,  atid  io  obtaiu  a  knowledge  of  the  sdeuces.  Although  it  would  be 
injustice  to  many  to  pronounce  the  certainty  of  their  imbibing  maxims  not 
ooDgLHial  with  'republicanism,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted,  Uiat  a  serious 
danger  is  encountei-ed  by  sending  abroad  among  other  -political  systems  those 
who  iiave  not  well  learned  the  value  of  their  own. 

The  time  is  therelbre  come,  when  a  plan  of  universal  education  ought  to  be 
adoi^ted  iu  the  United  Smtea  Not  only  do  tlie  exigencies  of  public  and  private 
life  demand  it,  but,  if  it  t-hould  ever  be  apprehended,  that  prejudice  would  be 
entertained  in  one  part  of  tlie  Union  against  another,  an  efficacious  remedy  will 
be,  to  assemble  the  ytmth  of  every  part  under  such  circumstances  as  will,  by 
the  freedom  of  interiourse  and  collision  of  sentiment,  give  to  then:  minds  the 
direction  of  truth,  philanthropy,  and  mutual  conciliation. 

It  has  been  represemed,  that  a  university  corresponding  with  these  ideas  is 
coDteniplated  to  be  built  in  the  Federal  City,  and  that  it  will  receive  considera- 
ble end'wmenta  This  position  is  so  eligible  from  its  centrality,  so  oonven  ent 
Io  Virginia,  by  whose  legislature  the  sliares  were  granted  and  m  which  part  of 
the  Federal  District  stiiuds,  and  combines  so  many  other  conveniences,  that  1 
have  determined  to  vest  the  Potomac  shares  in  that  untverFity. 

Presuming  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Virginia,  that 
the  shares  in  the  James  River  Company  should  be  reserved  for  a  similar  object 
iQ  some  part  of  that  State,  1  intend  to  allot  them  for  a  seminary  to  be  erected 
at  such  piac*e  as  they  shall  deem  most  proper.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  a 
seminary  of  learning  upon  an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the  full 
idea  of  a  university,  is  an  institution  to  be  preferred  for  the  position  which  is  to 
be  chosen.  Tlie  students,  who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  science,  may 
pa!«s  w'th  advantage  from  the  seminary  to  the  university,  and  the  former  by  a 
dne  relation  may  be  rendered  cooperative  with  the  latter. 

I  can  not  however  dissemble  my  opinion,  that  if  all  the  shares  were  conferred 
on  a  university,  it  would  become  far  more  important,  than  when  they  are  di- 
vided ;  and  I  have  be<  n  constrained  from  concentering  them  in  tlie  same  place, 
merely  by  my  anxiety  to  reconcile  a  particular  attention  to  Virginia  with  a 
great  good,  in  which  she  will  abundantly  share  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States 

I  must  beg  the  fevor  of  your  ExceUency  to  lay  this  letter  before  that  honora- 
ble body,  at  their  next  session,  in  order  that  I  may  appropriate  the  Jumes  River 
shares  to  the  place  whirh  they  may  prefer.  They  will  at  the  same  time  again 
accept  my  acknowledgments  for  the  opportunity,  with  which  tliey  have  favored 
me,  of  attempting  to  supply  so  important  a  desideratum  in  the  United  States  as 
a  university  adequate  to  our  necessity,  and  a  preparatoiy  seminary. 

This  letter  was  accordingly  commonicated  to  the  Assembly  at 
their  next  session,  when  the  following  resolves  were  passed : — 

Ik  thb  House  of  Delegates,  December  1st,  1795. 

Whereas  the  migration  of  American  youth  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education,  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  imbibing  political 
prejud'c^A  dii^advantageous  to  their  own  republican  forms  of  government,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  reiide  ed  unnecessary  and  avoided ; 

Heaoved,  that  the  plan  contemplated  of  erecting  a  university  in  the  Federal 
City,  where  the  youth  of  the  several  States  may  be  assembled,  and  their  course 
of  education  .finished,  deserves  the  countenance  and  support  of  each  State. 

And  whereas,  when  the  General  Assembly  presented  sundry  shares  in  the 
James  Biver  and  Potomac  Companies  to  George  Washington,  as  a  small  tok^n 
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of  their  gratitude  for  the  great,  eminent,  and  unrivaled  serrices  he  had  ren- 
dered to  this  Commonwealth,  to  the  United  States,  and  the  world  at  laiipre,  in 
support  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equal  government,  it  was  their  wiiSi  and 
desire  that  he  should  appropriate  them  as  he  might  think  best ;  and  wherea^ 
the  present  General  Assembly  retain  the  same  high  sense  of  bis  virtues,  wis- 
dooi,  and  patriotism ; 

Besolvedf  therefore,  that  the  appropriation  by  the  said  (George  Washington  of 
the  aforesaid  shares  in  the  Potomac  Company  to  the  university,  intended  to  be 
erected  in  the  Federal  City,  is  made  in  a  manner  most  worthy  of  publio  regard, 
and  of  the  approbation  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Resolved,  also,  that  he  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  aforesaid  shares  in  the 
James  River  Company  to  a  seminary  at  such  place  in  the  upper  country,  as  he 
may  deem  most  convenient  to  a  migority  of  the  inhabitants  thereot 

The  following  are  provisions  of  Washington's  last  Will : — 

— As  it  has  alwajrs  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me  to  see  the 
youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  often  before  their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  happiness  of  their  own ;  contracting,  too  frequently,  not  only 
habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  but  principles  unfriendly  to  republican 
government,  and  to  the  true  and  genuine  liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter 
are  rarely  overcome;  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan 
devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic 
ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  looid  attach- 
ments and  State  prejudices,  as  &r  as  the  natu-e  of  things  would,  or  indeed 
ought  to  admit,  from  our  national  councils.  Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  estimadon),  my  mind 
has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likely  to  affect  the  measure, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  youths  of  fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for  the 
completion  of  their  education  in  all  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts 
and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  gov- 
ernment ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by  associa- 
ting with  each  other,  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years,  be  enabled  to 
fl^ee  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejudices  and  habitual 
jealousies,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  which,  when  carried  to  excess, 
are  never-&iling  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  witii 
mischievous  consequences  to  the  country.    Under  these  impressions, 

I  give  and  bequeath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  which  I  hold  in  the 
Potomac  Company  (under  the  an>resaid  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,) 
towards  the  endowment  of  a  university  to  be  establish^  within  the  limits  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  if  thai 
government  should  incline  to  extend  a  fostering  hand  towards  it :  and  until 
such  seminary  is  established,  and  the  ftmds  arising  on  these  shares  oe  required 
for  its  support,  my  further  will  and  desire  is,  that  the  profit  accruing  therefrom 
shall,  whenever  the  dividends  are  made,  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  stock  in  the 
bank  of  Columbia,  or  some  other  bank,  at  the  discretion  of  my  execute^  or  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress,  provided  that  honorable  body  should  patronize  tlie  measure ;  and  the 
dividends  proceeding  therefrom  are  to  be  vested  in  more  stock,  and  so  on  until 
a  sum  adequate  to  the  aocomplidunent  of  the  object  is  obtained,  of  whidi  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  before  many  years  pass  away,  even  if  no  aid  ot 
encouragement  is  g^ven  by  legislative  authority,  or  from  any  other  source. 

The  hundred  shares,  whi(£  I  hold  in  the  James  River  Company,  I  have 
gven,  and  now  confirm,  in  perpetuity,  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  I^'berty 
pall  Academy,  in  the  county  or  Rockbridge^  in  the  commonwealth  of  Yirginiai. 

To  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  in  the  town  of  Alexandria.  I  give  and  be- 
queath, iu  trust,  fuur  tiioutwnd  dollars  (20  shares  of  stock  of  the  Bunk  uf  A,\ 
towardH  tiie  support  uf  h  Free  School,  established  at,  and  annexed  to  the  said 
Aciideiny,  fur  the  purpose  of  educating  such  orpliati  children,  or  the  children 
of  8u<;li  other  poor  an<l  indigent  persons,  as  are  unable  to  accomplish  it  with 
their  own  means. .  .lu  lieu  of  the  thousand  pounds  given  by  missive  letter. 
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DONATIOK  AKD  BEQUEST  FOB  ORPHAK  AND  POOR  CHILDREN. 

Ill  1785  General  Washington  addressed  the  following  letter 
7b  the  Trustees  of  the  Alexandria  Academy. 

Gentlemen  : — That  I  may  be  perspicaous  and  avoid  misconceptioD,  the  pro- 
pofiitioQ  which  I  wish  to  lay  before  you,  is  oommitted  to  wriiing,  and  is  as 
ibllows: 

It  has  long  been  my  intention  to  invest,  at  my  death,  one  thousand  pounds, 
current  money  of  tiiis  state,  in  the  hands  of  Trustees,  the  interest  only  of 
which  to  bo  applied  in  instituting  a  school  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  orphan  children,  or  the  children  of  such  indig:ent  parents 
as  are  unable  to  give  it;  the  objects  to  be  considered  of,  and  determined  on  by 
the  trustees  for  tlie  time  being,  when  applied  to  by  the  parents,  or  friends  of 
the  children,  who  have  pretensions  to  this  provision. 

It  is  not  in  my  power,  at  this  time,  to  advance  the  above  sum ;  but  that  a 
measure,  wliich  may  be  productive  of  good,  may  not  be  delayed,  I  will,  until  my 
death,  or  until  it  shall  be  more  convenient  for  my  estate  to  advance  the  princi- 
pal, pay  the  interest  thereof)  to  wit,  fifty  pounds  annually. 

tfuder  the  state  of  the  matter,  I  submit  to  your  consideration  the  practica- 
bility and  propriety  of  blending  the  two  institutions  together,  so  as  to  make  one 
seminary,  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  visitors,  or  such  other  establish- 
ment as  to  you  nhall  seem  best  calculated  to  promoto  the  objects  m  view,  and 
for  preserving  order,  regularity,  and  good  conduct  in  the  academy. 

My  intention,  as  I  have  before  intimated  is,  that  the  principal  sum  never  be 
brolceu  in  upon ;  the  interest  only  to  be  applied  fbr  the  purposes  before  mentioned. 
It  was  also  my  intention  to  apply  the  latter  to  the  sole  purpose  of  education, 
and  of  that  sort  of  education  as  would  be  most  eztennively  useful  to  people  of 
the  lower  class  of  citizens,  viz. :  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic;  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  mectianical  purposes.  The  fund,  if  confined  to  this,  would  compre- 
hend more  subjects.  But  if  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  proposition  I  now 
offer  can  be  made  to  comport  with  the  institution  of  the  school  which  is  already 
established,  and  approve  of  an  incorporation  of  them  in  the  manner  before 
mentioned,  and,  thereafter,  upon  a  ftiU  consideration  of  the  matter,  should  con* 
oeive  that  this  fund  would  be  more  advantageously  applied  towards  clothing 
and  schooling,  than  solely  to  the  latter,  I  will  acquiesce,  most  cheerfhlly;  and 
shaU  be  ready,  as  soon  as  the  trustees  are  established  on  a  permanent  footing^ 
by  deed,  or  other  instrument  of  writing,  to  vest  the  aforesaid  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  in  them  and  their  successors  forever,  with  power  to  manage 
and  direct  the  same,  agreeable  to  these,  my  declared  intentions. 

December  Itth,  1785.  Q.  Washinoton. 

The  above  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Trustees,  and  they 
decided  it  was  best  to  appropriate  the  fund  to  the  institution  as 
then  established,  and  wholly  for  schooling. 

By  his  last  will,  Washington  made  provision  for  the  payment  of 

the  above  sum  as  follows : 

To  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  I  give  and  be- 
queath, in  trust,  four  thousand  dollars  (20  shares  of  stock  of  the  Bank  of  A.X 
towards  the  support  of  a  Free  School,  established  at,  and  annexed  to  the  said 
Academy,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  such  orphan  children,  or  the  children 
of  such  other  poor  and  indigent  persons,  as  are  unable  to  acoomplish  it  with 
their  own  means. .  .in  lieu  of  the  thousand  pounds  given  by  missive  letter. 

In  Jan.  1786,  Sam'l  Hanson  and  Wm.  Hartshome  were  appointed 

a  committee  to  employ  a  teacher,  and  Phillip  Webster  was  engaged 

in  June,  who  agreed  to  teach  twenty  boys,  for  the  sum  of  fifty 

pounds  per  annum,  in  reading  English,  writing,  and  the  common 

rules  of  arithmetic.    The  school  was  opened  in  the  third  story  of 
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the  Academy  bailding,  aod  the  teacher  was  permitted  to  take  fif- 
teen additional  pupils  on  such  terms  as  he  could,  to  help  out  his 
support.  He  was  to  furnish  fuel,  and  was  to  be  governed  and  regu- 
lated as  the  other  teachers  in  the  Academy  were,  by  the  Trustees. 
Subsequently  several  girls  were  admitted  as  members  of  the  school. 
In  1789,  the  teacher  was  allowed  to  take  twenty  scholars  in  addition 
to  the  twenty  provided  for  by  the  fund.  In  August,  1795,  Mr. 
Edmund  Edmonds  wan  the  teacher,  and  he  was  permitted  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  pupils  antil  his  salary  should  reach  4(500 
per  annum. 

In  1 794,  President  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  Rev.  James 
Muir,  one  of  the  Trustees  who  applied  for  his  annual  donation  for 
the  education  of  orphan  children : 

I  had  pleasure  in  appropriat'mg  this  money  to  such  uses,  as  I  always  shall  in 
that  of  paying  it  I  cunfesa.  however,  I  shall  derive  satisfaction  from  knowing 
what  children  have  heretofore  received  the  benefit  of  it,  and  who  are  now  in 
the  enjoyment  thereof.  Never,  since  the  commencement  of  this  institution, 
have  I  received  the  least  information,  except  in  a  single  instance,  on  this  head, 
although  applications  for  it  to  individuals  has  been  frequently  made. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Muir  gave  a  particular  account  of  each 
of  the  children  who  were  assisted  in  their  education  by  Pres.  Wash- 
ington's donation.  They  were  mostly  from  the  poorest  class,  and 
some  of  them  even  destitute  of  any  other  aid. 

In  July,  1800,  the  city  government  agreed  to  appropriate  sixty 
pounds  to  this  school,  which  they  had  hitherto  given  far  the  sup- 
port of  a  school  for  the  poor ;  and  they  were  to  have  the  right  to 
send  that  class  of  boys  to  the  school,  though  the  school  was 
limited  to  forty  scholars. 

In  March,  1812,  steps  were  taken  by  the  trustees  to  introduce 
the  Lancastrian  method  of  teaching,  which  was  agreed  upon,  and 
$2,000  were  granted  by  the  city  to  build  a  school-house  on  the 
Academy  lot,  for  the  school.  The  trustees  a^rreed  to  receive  two 
hnndred  pupils,  and  the  city  agreed  to  pay  $220  a  year  towards  the 
salary  of  the  teacher.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  girls,  and  a  separate  school  in  a  private  house  was  arranged 
for  them ;  but  soon  abandoned.  The  building  for  the  Lancastrian 
school  was  ready  in  August,  1812. 

In  June,  1829,  the  low  state  of  the  funds  and  other  causes  con- 
tributed to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  so  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  to  carry  the  system  into  effect;  and  the  title  to  the 
lands  on  which  the  school-house  stood  was  granted  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city,  they  agreeing  to  continue  the  school  on  the  Lan- 
castrian plan,  from  the  funds  derived  from  Gen.  Washington's 
donation,  so  long  as  the  trustees  remained  satisfied  that  the  teacher 
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continaed  to  attend  to  his  daties  as  teacher  of  poor  of  the  town, 
agreeable  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest."  In  August,  1831,  as  there 
were  no  funds  to  support  the  school,  except  from  Gen.  Washington's 
donation,  it  was  thought  not  advisable  to  employ  a  teacher.  The 
donation  as  received  from  the  executors,  was  invested  in  twenty 
shares  of  stock  of  the  bank  of  Alexandria,  which  failed  in  1833.  As 
there  were  no  indications  of  the  coming  failure,  which  took  the 
whole  city  by  surprise,  no  bjame  can  attach  to  the  Trustees  of  this 
charity.  They  were  expressly  advised  by  Washington,  not  to 
change  the  investment  unless  there  were  indications  of  failure. 

Although  the  fund  was  lost,  the  city  authorities  continued  the 
school  up  to  Nov.,  1861,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  war. 

In  September,  1863,  the  Washington  school-house  was  occupied 
for  a  school  for  colored  people.  In  1864  it  was  restored  to  a 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  a  school  with  from  eighty  to  ninety  pupils 
was  conducted  by  Henry  Clay  Speake.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gol. 
Shay  and  a  female  assistant,  till  1871,  when  the  school  came  into 
the  general  state  oi^nization  of  Public  Free  Schools.  The  follow- 
ing resolutions  and  statistics,  communicated  by  the  City  Superin- 
tendent (Richard  L.  Came,  Esq.,)  exhibit  the  present  (1878)  condi- 
tion of  the  Washington  School. 

On  the  10th  of  Januaiy,  1866,  the  City  Council  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

'*  Reaolved,  That  the  trust  committed  by  General  George  Washington  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  of  the  Alexandria'  Academy,  on  the  17 th  of  December, 
1785,  and  by  said  trustees  transferred  to  the  Common  Council  of  Alexandria, 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1829,  be,  and  is  hereby,  again  transferred  to  the  Consol- 
idated  Boards  of  District  School  Trustees,  appointed  by  the  Boards  of  Education 
of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  city  of  Alexandria." 

On  the  14th,  thoste  boards  (which  were  superseded  in  April,  1871,  by  the 
organization  of  the  City  School  Board,  composed  of  the  same  persons),  accepted 
the  charge  by  the  following  action : 

"  Resolved^  That  this  board  accepts  with  great  pleasure,  the  trust  so  commit- 
ted to  it,  and  that  the  school  so  transferred  under  it,  be  placed  until  further 
orders,  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  Washington 
District,  in  all  matters  of  which  this  board  can  not  legally  talce  jurisdiction." 

In  Feb.  1878,  the  entire  enrollment  in  the  Washington  District 
was  364,  with  an  average  attendance  of  333.  The  schools  are 
open  to  any  white  boy  who  raay  apply,  poor  or  rich,  orphan  or 
otherwise.     Colored  children  are  taught  in  separate  schools. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  City  Superintendent,  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Will  are  better  carried  out  under  the  state  and  city  system  of 
Public  Free  Schools,  for  all  children,  than  by  a  special  appropriation 
eqnal  to  the  dividend  of  the  20  shares  of  stock  in  the  best  days  of 
the  banky  for  the  benefit  of  thirty  or  forty  orphan  or  poor  children. 
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▲tTGUSTA  SEMIKABT — UBERTT  HALL — WABHIKGTOV  ACADEMY. 

Washington,  in  1796,  donated  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  located 
near  Lexington  in  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  100  shares  of  stock 
in  the  James  River  Company,  and  confirmed  the  donation  in  his 
last  will.  This  seminary  vras  originally  called  Augusta,  from  the 
county  in  which  it  was  started,  as  a  mathematical  and  classical  school 
in  1749.*  The  name  was  changed  to  Liberty  Hall,  in  the  popular 
fer\'or,  which  burned  high  in  the  upper  country  of  Vii^inia,  in  1776. 
In  1785  it  was  removed  to  Lexington,  and  in  commemoration  of 
the -donation  mentioned,  the  name  was  changed  in  1798,  to  Wash- 
ington Academy,  and  subsequently  (1826)  to  Washington  College. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  memorial  of  the  trustees,  prepared 
in  Jan.  1796,  to  give  the  President  a  true  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Academy  and  its  claims  to  his  favorable  consideration,  are  of 
historical  interest. 

From  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  a  public  Seminary  to  com- 
plete the  education  of  the  youth,  in  this  upper  part  of  tlie  State,  as  early  as 
the  year  1776,  fi  Seminary — before  conducted  in  these  parts  under  tlie  form  of 
a  Grammar  school — received  the  nominal  title  of  an  Academy,  and  money  was 
collected  to  purchase  the  beginnings  of  a  library  and  some  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  a  philosophical  and  mathematical  apparatus. 

The  quei«tion  then  was. — where  should  the  Seminary  be  fixed  7  Staunton 
was  proposed  by  some  to  be  the  proper  place,  as  the  most  ancient  and  populous 
town,  and  nearest  the  center  of  population  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  as  il 
then  stood.  But  considering  that  a  Public  Seminary,  which  was  to  be  of  per- 
manent duration  and  general  utility,  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  local 
circumstances  arising  from  temporary  causes;  and  viewing  the  extensive  lands 
upon  the  drains  of  Holston  to  the  southwest,  and  of  the  Kanawlia  to  the  west, 
we  were  of  opinion  that  the  time  was  not  very  far  distant  when  the  population 
upon  these  lands  must  equal,  if  not  exceed  the  population  upon  the  drains  of 
the  Potomac  to  the  northeast,  upon  one  of  wiiicb  drains  Staunton  stands.  We 
therefore  considered  the  waters  of  the  James  River,  as  forming  a  kind  of 
natural  aud  common  center.  We  also  felt  a  conviction  that  the  extensive  and 
fertile  lands  upon  James  River,  would  at  a  period  not  far  remote,  point  out  the 
necessity  and  practicability  of  rendering  its  streams  navigable  above  the  moun- 
•tains,  and  we  have  been  happy  in  seeing  our  expectations  realiziag  every  day. 
We  therefore  concluded,  that  some  spot  in  the  tract  of  country  now  known  as 
Rockbridge  county,  would  be  the  proper  place,  and  Lexington  was  selected. 

Through  the  calamities  of  a  long  and  dangerous  war,  and  the  deceptions  of 
a  paper  currency,  together  with  other  misfortunes,  great  obstructions  were 
experienced,  but  being  happy  in  able  and  diligent  teachers,  we  were  enabled 
to  preserve  the  Academy  in  a  state  of  considerable  reputation  and  usefulness 
until  the  year  1782,  when  we  were  aided  by  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  granted  after  the  Revolution. 

In  1793,  by  voluntary  contributions  and  some  sacrifice  of  private  property, 
we  were  enabled  to  erect  and  finish  plain  but  neat  buildings  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  accommodate  between  forty  and  fifty  students,  and  the  business  of 
education  is  now  in  full  train,  and  the  Seminary  in  as  high  reputation  as  could 

*  The  first  tmeber  was  Robert  Alesnoder,  a  Bcoleb-Irish  Immigrant,  who  brought  with  him 
a  degree  of  A.  M  ,  fnm  Dublin  University,  about  1743.  He  woe  raeceaded  bj  Rev.  John  Brown, 
D.  D.,  in  1753.  In  J774,  William  Graham  beoame  hit  atiistant,  and  in  1778,  principal  Undw 
Mr  Graham*!  judicious  admin irtration  the  institution  was  remoTed  to  Lexington,  and  a  moTO> 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ilanovar,  to  Aitablish  a  new  Seminaiy  of  LearatBg,  wm 
tuned  to  the  enlaigemeot  of  this  Academy. 
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be  expected  without  funds.  Uatij  young  gentlemen  have  finished  their  educa- 
tioii  Iiere,  who  are  now  serring  their  country  with  reputation  and  usefulness  in 
different  professional  departments,  and  a  number  are  now  collected  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  same  end. 

In  September,  1796,  Gen.  Washington  in  a  communication  to 

Governor  Brooke,  as  to  the  insitiation  to  receive  his  donation,  says : 

After  careful  inquiries  to  ascertain  that  place  (in  the  upper  country),  I  have 
upon  the  fullest  cousideration  of  all  circumstances,  destined  the  hundred  shares 
in  the  James  River  Company,  to  the  use  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  in  Bock- 
bridge  County. 

In   acknowledging  the  action  of  the  Trnstees  in  June,   1798, 

Washington  writes: 

To  promote  literature  In  this  rising  empire,  and  to  encourage  the  arts, 
have  ever  been  amongst  the  warmest  wishes  of  my  heart.  And  if  the  dona- 
tion which  the  generosity  of  the  Legislature  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
has  enabled  me  to  bestow  on  Liberty  HaJl^-now,  by  your  politeness,  called 
Washington  Academy — is  likely  to  prove  a  means  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it 
will  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  my  desires. 

In  1803  the  Cincinnati  Society,  composed  of  the  surviving 
ofiScers  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  organized  to  perpetuate  kindly 
acquaintance  among  themselves,  and  to  accumulate  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  indigent  families  of  soldiers,  decided  to  dissolve  the  asso- 
ciation and  apply  their  funds  to  some  henevolent  object.  On  the 
representation  of  the  trustees,  and  '  influenced  by  the  example  of 
Washington  and  a  desire  to  promote  his  patriotic  purpose,'  they 
appropriated  their  funds,  amounting  to  $25,000,  to  Washington 
Academy.  On  the  basis  of  this  endowment,  the  Cincinnati  Profes- 
sorship was  created.  An  annual  address  by  the  first  scholar  of  the 
graduating  class,  is  delivered  in  commemoration  of  the  objects  of 
the  Cincinnati  Society. 

In  1826,  John  Robinson,  a  trustee  of  the  college,  and  a  soldier 
under  Washington,  bequeathed  his  entire  estate  to  the  college,  out 
of  which  an  endowment  of  $40,000  was  realized  to  found  the 
Robinson  Professorship.  • 

During  the  military  occupation  of  Lexington,  in  June,  1864,  the 
buildings  sustained  damages,  as  well  as  the  cabinets  and  library,  but 
on  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  accession  of  General  Robert  £. 
Lee  to  the  presidency,  liberal  donations  were  received  from  the 
north  and  the  west,  as  well  as  from  Vii^nia,  to  repair  damages,  and 
equip  and  endow  the  institution  more  liberally  than  before.  Mr. 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick  of  New  York,  in  1866  contributed  $16,000, 
by  which  a  chair  of  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Practical  Me- 
chanics was  instituted;  Mr.  Rathmel  Wilson  of  Philadelphia, 
donated  many  rare  and  valuable  books ;  and  citizens  of  Kentucky 
endowed  a  Professorship  of  History  and  Political  Economy.  The 
whole  amount  of  endowment  yielding  income,  exceeds  $200,000. 
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In  1806,  Mr.  Barlow  pablished  the  ^Proxpeetita  of  a  National 
Institution^  to  be  established  in  the  United  States,^  without  his  name 
or  title  page.     It  opens  with  these  paragraphs: 

*The  project  for  erecting  a  university  at  the  seat  of  gOFemment  is  bnmght 
forward  at  a  happy  moment,  and  on  a  liberal  principle.  We  may  therefore 
reasonably  hope  for  an  extensire  endowment  from  the  munificence  of  individ- 
uals, as  well  as  torn  the  government  itself.  This  expectation  will  naturall7 
lead  us  to  enlarge  our  ideas  on  that  subject,  and  to  give  a  greater  scope  to  its 
practical  operation  than  has  usually  been  contemplated  in  institutions  of  similar 
nature. 

Two  distinct  objects,  which,  in  other  countries  have  been  kept  asunder,  may, 
and  ought  to  be  united ;  they  are  both  of  great  national  importance ;  and  by 
being  embraced  in  the  same  institution  they  will  aid  each  other  in  their  acquisi- 
tion. These  are  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  associations  of  scientific 
men,  and  the  dissemination  of  its  rudiments  by  the  instruction  of  youth. 

We  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  country  so  vast  as  to  lead  the  mind  to 
anticipate  a  scene  of  social  intercourse,  and  interest  unexampled  in  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind.  This  territory  presents  and  will  present  such  a  varietv- 
of  productions,  natural  and  artificial,  such  a  diversity  of  connections  abroad, 
and  of  manners,  habits,  and  propensities  at  home,  as  will  create  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  diverge  and  separate  the  views  of  those  who  shall  inhabit  the  different 
regions  within  our  limits.  It  is  most  essential  to  the  happiness  and  to  the 
preservation  of  their  republican  principles,  that  this  tendency  to  a  separation 
should  be  overbalanced  by  superior  motives  to  a  harmony  of  sentiment ;  that 
they  may  habitually  feel  that  community  of  interest  on  which  the  federal  system 
is  founded.  This  desirable  object  is  to  be  attained,  not  only  by  the  operations 
of  the  government  in  its  several  deptartments,  but  by  those  of  literature,  sciences, 
and  arts.  The  liberal  sciences  are  in  their  nature  republican ;  they  delight  in 
reciprocal  communication,  they  cherish  fraternal  feelings,  and  lead  to  a  freedom 
of  intercourse,  combined  wft^  the  restraints  of  society,  which  together  con- 
tribute to  our  improvement 

The  author  then  goes*  on  to  develop  the  usefulness  of  the  National 
Institution,  in  preparing  a  class  of  men  who  shall  be  capable  of 
'exploring  the  natural  productions  and  capabilities  of  public  improve- 
ments of  different  parts  of  the  country — of  making  exact  surveys, 
maps  and  charts,  preparatory  to  constructing  roads,  bridges,  and 
canals ;  of  perfecting  a  system  of  lights,  buoys,  and  nautical  aids 
for  coastwise  and  ocean  commerce ;  for  encouraging  new  branches 
of  industry,  by  prenllums  for  discoveries,  and  purchase  of  inven- 
tions, that  these  advantages  may  become  the  common  property  of 
citizens  at  large ;  and  bringing  the  remaining  parts  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  our  continent,  both  within  and  without  our  jurisdiction,  into 
the  domain  of  culture  and  civilization.'  These  are  noble  objects  for 
a  National  Institation,  but  Mr.  Barlow  dwells  upon  others  more 
purely  scientific — ^in  the  realms  of  mineralogy,  botany,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  hydraulics,  mathematics, — in  the  fine  arts,  literature, 
morals,  and  political  philosophy.  '  The  arts  of  drawing,  painting, 
statuary,  engraving,  music,  poetry,  ornamental  architecture,  and 
gardening  would  [under  the  encouragement  of  such  an  Institution] 
employ  a  portion  of  the  surplus  time  and  money  of  our  citizens.' 
In  these  remarks  Mr.  Barlow  anticipates  the  movements  of  the  last 
qnarter  of  a  century. 
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To  fortify  his  views  the  anther  cites  the  examples  of  France,  in 
supporting. — 1.  A  school  of  Mines ;  2.  A  school  of  Roads  and 
Bridges ;  3.  The  Consenratory  of  the  useful  Arts ;  4.  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  with  the  botanical  garden,  and  collections  .of  ani- 
mals and  minerals ;  5.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  6.  The  National 
Library,  with  its  600,000  volumes ;  7.  The  Mint,  with  its  laboratory 
and  lectures ;  8.  The  Military  School  of  engineering  and  artillery ; 
9.  The  Prytaneum,  or  schools  for  children  who  have  died  in  the 
public  service,  and  others  who  proved  worthy  on  examination  ;  10. 
College  of  France,  with  its  endowed  professorships ;  11.  Schools  of 
Medicine;  12.  Veterinary  School;  13.  The  Observatory ;  14.  Bureau 
of  Longitude;  15.  Polytechnic  School ;  16.  The  Lyceum  of  Arts, 
&c.  These  and  other  institutions  place  the  educational  facilities 
of  France  on  a  higher  plane  than,  they  ever  occupied  before,  and 
are  worthy  of  our  study,  and  some  of  them  of  our  adoption. 

Mr.  Barlow  also  cites  the  universities  and   colleges  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Royal  Society,  Observatory,  Royal 
Institution,  as  deserving  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
Centrai  VhivenUyf  at,  or  near  Washington. 

To  the  National  Institution,  begun  by  the  appointment  of  a  few 
members  of  acknowledged  national  eminence,  and  increased  by 
representatives  from  each  State,  of  men  eminent  in  special  depart- 
ments, he  would  give  the  establishment  of  a  Central  University  at^ 
or  near  WaMngton^  with  laboratories,  libraries,  and  apparatus  for 
the  sciences  and  the  arts ;  and  gardens  for  botany  and  agricultural 
experiments.  With  this  might  be  associated  the  Military  Academy, 
the  Naval  Academy,  the  Mint,  and  Patent  office.  Most  of  these, 
which  now  exist  in  Washington  in  isolated,  and  for  educational 
purposes,  sometimes  useless  condition,  could  have  been  combined 
and  developed  into  a  magnificent  university  or  polytechnic  school. 
Chnduding  Gbiervaiuma — Abridged. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  syBtem  of  public  instruction,  that  would  seem  to 
promise  the  greatest  benefits.  And,  although  under  present  circumstances,  it 
is  doubtless  too  extensive  to  be  carried  into  immediate  practice  in  all  ita  parts, 
yet  there  are  strong  reasons  to  wish  that  its  (general  basis  may  be  preserved 
entire  in  the  law  for  incorporating  the  institution. 

1.  As  we  must  solicit  donations  fVom  individual  citizens,  and  depend  princi- 
pallj  on  them  for  its  endowments,  we  ought  to  have  a  basis  on  which  thej  can 
repose  their  confidence.  This  can  only  l^  done  bj  a  board  of  trustees,  standing 
on  the  ground  of  a  corporation — composed  of  men  of  known  character  and 
responsibility,  anxious  to  promote  the  object,  and  pledged  in  honor  and  reputa- 
tion for  its  ultimate  success. 

2.  The  present  appears  to  be  a  more  favorable  moment  for  an  establishment 
of  this  kind.  A  general  opinion  now  prevails,  that  education  has  been  too 
much  and  too  long  neglected  in  most  parts  of  our  country. 

3.  The  institution  will  begin  upon  a  small  scale. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  several  men  of  science  without  any  compensation  but 
the  pleasure  of  being  useful,  may  be  engaged  to  give  courses  of  lectures  during 
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the  next  winter,  on  some  of  the  hij^er  bninchee  of  knowledge,  such  as  chemis- 
try, mathematics,  pqlitieai  economy,  jurisprudence.  Such  courses  will  ^ve 
attractions  to  the  capitol,  yariegate  the  scene  and  relieve  the  labors  of  those 
who  manage  her  great  concourse ;  and  draw  to  this  place  many  young  men 
from  the  different  States,  who  being  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  tinisliitig  tlieir 
education,  are  ofteu  driven  to  Europe.  This  would  be  a  beginning  for  the  uni- 
▼eraity  and  lead  to  its  interior  organisation. 

6.  Coming  together  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  at  an  age,  when  impressions 
on  the  mind  are  not  easily  effaced,  the  bent  of  intellect  will  attain  a  similarity 
in  all,  diversified  only  by  what  nature  baa  done  before ;  their  moral  characters 
would  be  cast  in  a  kindred  mold ;  they  would  form  friendships  which  their 
subsequent  pursuits  in  life  would  never  destroy.  This  would  greatly  tend  to 
strengthen  the  political  union  of  the  States,  a  union  which,  though  founded  on 
permanent  interest,  can  only  be  supported  by  a  permanent  sense  of  that  interest. 

When  the  men  who  have  finished  their  education  in  this  central  seat,  shall 
return  to  it,  in  maturer  life,  clothed  with  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
to  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  the  same  will  enliven  the  liberal  impres- 
sions of  youth,  combined  with  the  cautions  that  experience  will  have  taught 
They  will  bring  fh>m  home  the  feelings  and  interests  of  their  own  districts;  and 
they  will  mingle  them  here  with  those  of  the  nation.  From  such  men  the  in- 
stitution mny  perceive  the  good  it  may  have  done ;  and  ftoai  them  it  will  learn 
what  new  openings  may  be  found  in  the  different  States,  firom  its  extension. 

The  following  memoranda,  in  the  hand- writing  of  Hon.  6.  C. 
Vcrplanck,  is  on  the  copy  of  the  Prospectus^  in  the  N.  Y.  Historical 
Society,  as  having  been  communicated  to  him  by  Senator  Mitchell. 

"In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  4,  1806,  Mr.  Logan  introduced  a 
bill  to  incorporate  a  NHtional  Academy,  which  was  read  and  passed  to  a  second 
reading.  On  the  6th,  it  was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Logan,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Adams;  on  the  24th,  it  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  national  The  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Hillhouse,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  The  vote  was  very 
strong  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and  no  division  was  called.  The  bill  was 
then  referred  to  a  select  committee  who  never  reported ;  and  so  ended  this 
&vorite  and  labored  project  of  Mr.  Barlow.  He  explained  his  plan  of  the 
academy  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  circulated  extensively  at  the  time.  It  was 
modeled  substantially  after  the  National  Institutions  of  France,  with  modifica- 
tions to  suit  the  condition  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Barlow,  in  an  Oration  delivered  at  Washington^  July  4, 1809, 
at  the  request  of  the  Democratic  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
dwells  on  the  importance  of  universal  education  by  means  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  of  the  States 
and  the  republican  Government  based  on  that  union. 

The  strength  of  the  Union  must  lie  in  the  habitual  con!«ciousness  of  its  benefit 
cence,  and  in  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  evils  which  would  result  from  a 
dismemberment  We  can  not  rely  on  standing  armies,  or  laws  against  treason, 
or  misdemeanors,  or  the  criminal  code.  Tlie  people  must  become  habituated  to 
enjoy  a  visible,  palpable,  incontestable  good ;  a  greater  good  than  they  could 
promise  themselves  from  any  chang^e.  They  must  have  information  enough  to 
perceive  it,  to  reason  upon  it,  to  know  when  they  enjoy  it,  whence  it  flows, 
how  it  was  attained,  how  it  is  to  be  preserved,  and  how  it  may  be  lost  To 
despair  of  preserving  the  federal  union  of  these  republics,  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  without  a  dismemberment,  is  to  lose  the  highest  hopes  of  human 
society,  the  greatest  promise  of  bettering  its  condition  that  the  efforts  of  all  gen- 
erations have  produced  The  man  of  sensibility  who  can  contemplate  without 
horror  the  dismemberment  of  this  empire,  has  not  well  considered  its  effects. 
And  yet  I  scarcely  mingle  in  society  for  a  day  without  hearing  it  predicted,  and 
the  prediction  uttered  with  a  levity  bordering  on  indifference,  and  that,  too,  by 
well  disposed  men  of  every  political  party.  I  am  not  yet  so  unhappy  as  to  be- 
lieve in  this  direction.  But  I  should  be  forced  to  believe  in  it,  if  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate the  use  of  other  means  than  those  we  have  yet  employed  to  perpetuate 
the  union  of  these  States — education  and  inier-Staie  intercourse. 
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Joseph  Earl  Shbvfield,  \?hose  timely,  continuous,  and  large 
contributions  to  the  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College  not  only  se- 
cured its  immediate  success,  but  placed  its  expansive  course  of 
instruction  on  a  permanent  basis,  was  bom  in  Southport,  in  the 
town  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  June  19th,  1793.  His  father,  Paul  King 
Sheffield,  with  his  father  and  brother,  were  largely  engaged  in  the 
shipping  interest)  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  an  armed  vessel,  equipped  and  sailed  by  themselves,  under 
authority  of  the  Continental  Congress.  His  mother  was  Mabel 
Thorp,  daughter  of  Captain  Walter  Thorp,  of  Southport,  a  ship- 
master and  ship-owner  in  the  Cuba  trade.  The  extensive  business 
of  both  the  Sheffields  and  Thorp  was  crippled  and  almost  destroyed 
by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon. 

In  the  year  1807,  then  not  fourteen  years  old,  and  with  only  the 
elementary  instniction  of  a  *  village  school  as  it  was^'  young  Sheffield 
made  a  voyage  to  Newbem,  N.  C,  in  a  vessel  of  his  uncle's.  This 
trip,  with  a  subsequent  one  of  the  same  kind,  cured  him  of  all  sea- 
going propensities,  but  awakened  a  great  desire  to  see  the  world, 
and  take  an  active  part  in  its  concerns.  In  the  following  year,  he 
became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Stephen  Fowler,  in  Newbem,  and 
subsequently  a  member  of  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  stu- 
dent in  the  office  of  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Thomas  Webb,  of  the 
same  place,  where  he  remained  til!  the  spring  of  1812.  Dr.  Webb 
was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  scientific 
physician,  and  his  instruction  and  influence  were  of  the  highest 
service  to  young  Sheffield.  The  only  surviving  child  of  Dr.  Webb, 
Mrs,  Robert  Higgin,  of  Liverpool,  England,  in  1871  endowed  a  pro- 
fessorship (The  Higgin  Professorship  of  Dynamic  Engineering)  in 
the  Yale  Scientific  School  by  a  gift  of  £5,000,  which  yielded  the 
capital  of  $28,000. 

While  on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  in  1812,  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  declared ;  and  in  a  swift  sailing  vessel,  of  which  he  was 
supercargo,  he  ran  the  blockade  maintained  by  British  cruisers  off 
21  221 
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Sandy  Hook,  and  established  a  trade  in  naval  stores  between  New- 
bern  and  New  York — profitable  to  his  employers  and  his  own  busi- 
ness experience.  In  the  year  following,  he  became  partner  in  a 
mercantile  house  in  Newbern,  where  he  resided,  while  the  other 
partners  resided  in  New  York.  The  peace  of  1815  found  the  house 
in  Newbern  with  a  heavy  sibock  of  goods  on  hand  purchased  at  war 
prices,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  liabilities  to  be  met  by  the 
sale  of  the  same  goods  in  a  rapidly  falling  market.  Left  to  his  own 
judgment,  he  disposed  of  every  thing  saleable  as  fast  as  he  could  on 
the  best  terms  he  could  make,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  naval 
stores  then  in  demand  in  the  New  York  market,  for  which  they  were 
at  once  shipped.  There  they  were  sold ;  and  the  debts  of  the  concern 
liquidated.  The  profits  on  his  shipments  to  New  York  more  than 
ma^e  good  the  losses  in  Newbern,  to  the  gratification  of  his  partners 
and  the  surprise  of  his  more  timid  and  tardy  neighbors  who  were 
swept  into  bankruptcy  in  the  revulsions  which  involved  almost  the 
entire  mercantile  community  at  that  time.  In  1816,  the  young 
merchant,  then  not  twenty-three  years  old,  started  out  on  horseback 
into  the  frontier  country  to  find  a  market  for' such  goods  as  remained 
unsold.  He  rode  over  one  thousand  miles  through  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  to  Fort  Claiborne,  on  the  Alabama  river ;  and  not 
finding  on  his  way  any  town  sufficiently  inviting  for  his  purpose,  he 
dropped  down  tbe  river  to  Mobile,  then  a  place  of  1,000  inhabit- 
ants, with  a  small  garrison  of  United  States  troops.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  territorial  government  over  the  district  recently  acquired 
from  the  Indians,  had  stimulated  an  immense  imigration  from 
Geoigia  and  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  there 
were  clear  indications  that  a  commercial  city  would  be  built  up  on 
the  bay  of  Mobile,  into  which  two  beautiful  rivers,  each  navigable 
for  five  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  poured  their  waters.  With 
/aith  in  the  future  of  Alabama,  he  decided  to  locate  at  Mobile,  and 
at  once  ordered  by  letter  the  shipment  of  the  entire  stock  of  goods 
unsold  at  Newbern.  Here  he  pursued  the  same  policy  of  selling  as 
rapidly  as  possible  on  a  falling  market,  and  investing  largely,  and  as 
fast  as  possible!  in  articles  which  were  in  demand  in  New  York.  And 
thus  in  a  few  months  his  stock  of  unsaleable  goods  in  Carolina  were 
converted  into  cotton  and  peltries  which  commanded  a  good  price 
at  once  on  their  arrival  in  New  York,  resulting  in  large  profits  to 
himself  and  partners. 

Having  wound  up  the  affairs  of  the  mercantile  firm  originally  lo- 
cated in  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Sheffield  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
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which  taxed  all  his  energies,  and  was  more  fruitful  in  varied  experi- 
ence than  in  pecuniary  profits — the  building  on  a  better  commercial 
site  the  future  city  of  Mobile.  The  original  settlement  on  the  west 
side  of  Mobile  bay  was  not  as  eligible  for  shipping  and  large  busi- 
ness purposes  as  a  location  on  the  east  side.  This  was  seen  by 
Josiah  Blakeley,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  prior  even  to  the  cession 
of  the  Spanish  claim ;  and  at  the  earliest  moment,  after  the  extension 
of  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  purchased  a  large  tract, 
which  he  called  Blakeley.  The  war  of  1812  arrested  all  impro?e- 
ments,  and  down  to  1816  not  a  single  building  had  been  erected. 
In  that  year,  two  firms,  Peters  and  Stebbins  of  New  York,  and 
Coolidge  and  Bright  of  Boston,  reached  Mobile  about  the  same 
time  with  young  SheflSeld,  and  the  three  entertaining  similar  views 
of  the  eligible  situation  of  the  Blakeley  tract  for  a  commercial  city, 
entered  into  a  partnership,  and  in  the  fall  of  1817  commenced 
building  on  a  lage  scale ;  providing  for  the  educational  and  religious 
wants  of  the  prospective  population  by  a  school-house  and  a  church, 
as  well  as  ho&ls,  stores,  wharves,  and  warehouses.  But  the  vested 
interests  of  one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  an  established  trade, 
proved  too  much  for  the  young  firm,  and  Mr.  Sheffield  with  his 
partners  retired  in  time  to  prosecute  their  regular  mercantile  career 
in  their  first  location  in  Mobile. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Sheffield  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Henry 
Knecland,  an  old,  wealthy,  and  respected  merchant  of  New  York, 
which  ripened  into  a  confidential  friendship,  and  introduced  him  to 
la^e  commercial  transactions,  principally  in  cotton,  w^ith  first  class 
business  men  in  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Liverpool,  Havre,  and 
other  ports.  «He  became  one  of  the  largest  shippers  of  cotton,  and 
the  confidential  director  of  Mr.  Biddle  in  the  Mobile  branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  having  held  for  some  time  before  a  seat  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  bank  of  Mobile.  In  1830-31,  ho  advised  Mr. 
Biddle  of  the  evidence  of  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  branch  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  by  which  immense  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  by  a  system  of  accommodation  loans,  which, 
in  case  of  panic,  would  involve  the  bank  in  serious  losses,  and  pos- 
sibly embarrassment.  His  information  led  to  a  change  in  the 
officers,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  branch,  by  which  the  means  of  the 
bank  were  restored  to  their  regular  channels,  without  injury  to  the 
parties  concerned.  He  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the  Mobile 
branch,  which  he  not  only  declined,  but  resigned  his  position  as 
director,  lest  his  advice  as  to  the  policy  of  the  bank  should  be 
attributed  to  personal  interest 
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Although  his  commercial  standing  was  at  its  height,  and  his 
business  connections  such  as  to  promise  very  lai^e  returns,  Mr. 
Sheffield  felt,  in  1835,  it  would  be  better  for  his  family  to  remove 
from  Mobile  to  the  North.  He  had  married  in  1822,  Miss  Maria 
St.  John,  daughter  of  Col.  T.  St.  John,  of  Walton,  Delaware  Co., 
New  York.  With  her  and  their  children,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  he 
took  passage  for  New  York.  During  the  summer  of  that  year,  he 
purchased  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  house  on  Elm  street,  built  by 
Nathan  Smith,  which  he  occupied  about  twenty  years,  then  remov- 
ing to  the  town  residence  on  Hillhouse  avenue.  He  soon  purchased 
the  adjoining  property,  not  to  enlarge  his  own  grounds,  but  to  con- 
vert the  building  which  occupied  it  into  accommodations  for  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  library  of  the  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
College ;  and  finally,  when  those  accommodations  became  too  re- 
stricted, to  erect  on  a  site  taken  from  his  own  garden,  another 
building  more  extensive,  at  an  aggregate  cost,  including  site,  build- 
ings, and  equipment,  of  over  $400,000.  Before  dwelling  on  the 
inception  and  development  of  this  great  institution  of  science  and 
industrial  arts,  and  the  other  educational  benefactions  of  its  founder, 
we  will  note  briefly  Mr.  Sheffield's  business  enterprises  after  he  be- 
came .a  resident  in  New  Haven. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Sheffield's  removal  to  New  Haven  (1835)  the 
Farmington  Canal,  projected  by  James  Hillhouse,  and  begun  under 
the  auspices  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  had  broken  down  for  the  want  of 
funds.  Efibrts  were  then  being  put  forth  by  Judge  Daggett,  Nathan 
Smith,  and  other  prominent  citizens,  to  resuscitate  it,  under  the 
name  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Company.  In  1840, 
Mr.  Sheffield,  in  connection  with  Seth  P.  Staples  of  New  York 
(formerly  of  New  Haven),  Isaac  H.  Townsend,  Henry  Famam,  and 
others,  of  New  Haven,  bought  a  majority  of  the  stock,  and  made 
the  necessary  advances  to  complete  the  canal,  and  put  it  in  full 
operation  to  Northampton  (82  miles).  The  funds  were  chiefly 
advanced  b'y  Mr.  Sheffield,  and  the  engineering  operations  by  Mr. 
Farnam,  and  the  work  was  completed  and  kept  in  operation  until 
1844. ,  In  that  year  Mr.  Sheffield  found  it  desirable,  in  connection 
with  some  unclosed  commercial  operations,  to  visit  England  •and 
France,  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  coippany,  and  before  leaving  the 
country,  in  a  New  Haven  paper  (the  Morning  Courier)  he  suggested 
the  propriety  of  substituting  a  Railroad  for  the  Canal,  as  more  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  traffic  and  travel.  On  his  return 
from  Europe,  he  found  the  suggestion  had  been  favorably  received. 
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surveys  had  been  made,  and  his  return  awaited  to  begin  the  work. 
He  was  induced  to  buy  back  the  stock  of  the  Canal  C9mpany  at 
double  and  treble  the  price  he  had  sold  it  for,  the  year  previous. 

A  new  charter  was  obtained,  the  necessary  advances  made,  and 
under  the  indomitable  energy  of  Mr.  Farnam,  the  grading  was  done, 
the  rails  laid,  and  the  road  opened  to  Plainyille  (28  miles)  Ux  1846. 
At  this  date,  only  58  shares  (out  of  1,000)  were  owned  in  New 
Haven,  and  50  of  these  were  owned  by  three  individuals,  personal 
friends  of  Mr.  Sheffield.  The  business  men  of  that  city  did  not 
appreciate  the  enterprise,  and  resisted  all  urgency  to  subscribe  to 
complete  the  road.  Upon  which  Mr.  Sheffield  wound  up  the  ac- 
counts, and  leased  the  road  to  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail-  , 
road  Company  for  twenty  years.  Under  new  assurances  of  cooper- 
ation in  1847,  the  books  were  again  opened,  and  the  road  put  under 
contract  to  Collinsville ;  and  in  spite  of  refusals  to  subscribe,  and 
open  opposition  from  those  who  htfd  promised  aid,  the  road  was  in 
due  time  opened  to  Collinsville,  to  the  State  line,  to  Westfield,  and 
finally  to  Northampton,  and  put  in  successful  operation — all  due  to 
the  combined  energy  of  Mr.  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Farnam. 

To  Mr.  Sheffield  belongs  the  credit  of  clearly  seeing  the  practi- 
cability of  a  railroad  between  New  Haven  and  New  York ;  of  urg- 
ing the  undertaking  against  the  objections  of  prominent  men  in  New 
York  and  New'  Haven,  and  along  the  line  of  road,  on  account  of  the 
expensive  bridges  required  for  a  road-bed  near  the  shore  over  the 
estuaries  and  rivers,  and  the  deep  cuts,  and  fillings,  if  carried  further 
inland.'  Obtaining  the  first  charter  for  this  purpose  in  May,  1844, 
through  the  agency  of  Judge  Hitchcock  of  New  Haven,  and  em- 
ploying Prof.  Twining  (Alexander,  then  of  Middlebury  College)  to 
make  the  preliminary  survey  at  his  sole  expense ;  in  raising  the 
necessary  funds,  and  in  all  the  labors  of  the  construction  period,  he 
was  the  active  working  director,  until  dissatisfied  with  the  mysteri- 
ous way  in  which  the  president  (Schuyler)  managed  the  finances  of 
the  corporation,  Mr.  Sheffield  resigned  his  directorship,  and  sold 
out  his  stock  several  years  before  any  frauds  were  actually  dis- 
covered, in  time  to  save  the  loss  of  dividends,  and  depreciation  of 
shares,  in  consequence  of  these  frauds. 

Having  a  large  farm  near  Chicago,  Mr.  Sheffield,  in  October,  1850, 
made  a  journey  there,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Farnam,  who  * 
had,  on  his  suggestion  in  the  previous  August,  made  a  tour  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  engaging  either  as  engineer  or 
contractor  in  some  of  the  numerous  railroads  then  projected.    The 
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result  of  these  Tisits  was  the  constraction  and  eqaipment  of  a  nil- 
road  betw.een  Rock  Island  and  Chicago  (a  distance  of  180  miles),  bj 
Mr.  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Farnam,  at  an  outlay  of  over  $6,000,000, 
within  two  years  and  a  half  of  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and 
one  year  and  a  half  short  of  the  time  allowed  by  the  contract. 
They  originated  and  were  responsible,  personally,  for  the  memorable 
*  excursion '  which  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  road  from  Chicago 
to  Rock  Island,  and  thence  by  steamers  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
in  which  over  one  thousand  persons  participated,  including  ex- 
President  Fillmore  and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  foreign  ministers, 
eminent  statesmen,  clergymen,  scholars,  and  over  four  hundred 
ladies^  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  After  arrangements 
were  all.  perfected,  the  Railroad  company  volunteered  to  pay  half 
the  cost  (which  was  $50,000)  and  thus  shared  with  Messrs.  Sheffield 
ajid  Farnam,  the  public  honors  of  this  earliest  excursion  between 
our  mighty  lakes  and  mighty  rivers.  Not  a  delay  or  accident  of 
any  kind  occurred,  by  rail  or  by  steamer,  and  each  train  and  boat 
was  '  on  time.' 

In  the  company  which,  in  extension  of -the  Rock  Island  Road, 
constructed  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad  and  the  Rock 
Island  Bridge,  Mr.  Sheffield  was  a  director,  until  the  road  was 
opened  to  Iowa  City  in  1856,  when,  against  the  expressed  wishes 
of  his  colleagues,  he  declined  a  re-election,  and  sailed  for  Europe 
with  his  family.  There  they  remained  two  years,  Mr.  Sheffield 
obtaining  the  rest  he  so  much  needed. 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTI0N& 

Beside  his  large  donations  to  the  Yale  Scientific  School  and  the 
Trinity  Parish  School  and  Home  at  New  Haven,  Mr.  Sheffield  baa 
contributed  liberally  to  other  educational  institutions  in  Connecti- 
cut, notably  to  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  Middletown,  and 
Trinity  College,  Hartford.  To  the  former  it  is  understood  he  is  by 
far  the  largest  benefactor  at  the  present  time,  though  a  recent  be- 
quest (still  in  litigation)  may  result  in  a  sum  as  large,  or  even 
larger.  He  also,  some  years  since,  gave  three-quarters  of  a  square 
of  twenty  acres  in  Chicago  to  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
North-west,  for  educational  purposes,  on  a  part  of  which  their 
college  buildings  are  erected ;  and  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the 
lots  are  now  very  valuable.  Mr.  Sheffield's  donations  to  the  Young 
Men's  Institute  in  New  Haven,  to  the  Trinity  Parish  School,  and 
to  other  institutions,  have  been  very  generous  and  ample.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  his  educational  benefactions  exceeds  $G50>000. 
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LEITEII  OF  MB.  SHEFFIELD  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  FELLOWS  OF  TALE  COLLEGE. 

New  Haven,  March  26th,  1859. 

Gbntlbmbn — Having  on  former  occasions  presented  to  jour  Institution  two 
several  sums  of  $5,000  in  the  shares  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton 
Company,  for  the  use  and  purposes  of  the  '  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,* 
and  having  more  recently  presented  you  with  the  lot  and  building  on  the  corner 
of  Grove  and  Prospect  streets,  known  as  the  Medical  College,  also  for  use  of 
said  *  Scientific  School,'  and  being  desirous  of  making  this  latter  gift  available 
to  their  occupancy  and  use  at  an  early  day,  which,  however,  can  not  be  done 
without  large  and  costly  additions  amounting,  as  estimated,  to  some  $25,000. 
And  having  been  informed  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Scientific  School, 
that  there  Is  at  present  but  &int  hopes  of  receiving  money  by  subscription  to 
make  these  improvements,  I  beg  to  propose  to  make  said  additions  and  improve- 
ments at  my  own  cost  and  expense,  under  the  direction  and  sanction  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  PFofessors  J.  A.  Dana,  John  A.  Porter,  B.  Silliman,  Jr., 
Wm.  A.  Norton,  and  B.  C.  Herrick,  whose  approval  in  writing  is  to  be  had  be- 
fore said  alterations  and  additions  are  commenced. 

The  only  condition  I  ask  in  return  for  these  contemplated  expenditures  is, 
that  when  the  work  is  completed,  and  approved  by  said  committee,  or  a  major- 
ity of  them,  the  College  will,  if  requested  by  me,  return  to  me  the  100  shares 
of  stock  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Company,  (my  former  gifts.) 

I  reserve  the  right  to  proceed  no  fiister  with  the  work  than  mj  convenience 
will  admit ;  hoping,  however,  to  do  a  good  portion  of  it  this  year  (1 859.) 
Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Jos.  E.  Sheffield. 

president  WOOLSET  to  MR.  SHEFFIELD. 

Yale  College,  July  28th,  1860. 
Dear  Sm — ^I  have  been  directed  by  the  Corporation  of  Tale  College,  at  their 
late  meeting,  to  express  to  you  their  thanks  for  your  very  great  munificence  in 
fitting  up  and  enlarging  the  building  which  you  had  already  conveyed  to  them ; 
and  which  now  is,  probably,  the  most  convenient  and  extensive  establish ment» 
for  the  purposes  of  science,  any  where  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

I  am  also  directed  to  inform  you,  that  the  said  Corporation  voted,  that  the 
building,  unless  you  should  wish  otherwise,  should  be  called  the  ShefiSeld  Col- 
lege of  Science,  or  by  some  similar  name — preserving  at  all  events  the^name  of 
the  founder,  and  testifying  hereafter  our  gratitude  for  his  act 
I  am,  sir  very  respectfully  your  faithful  servant, 

Theodore  D.  'Woolset. 

mb.  sheffield  to  president  woolsey. 

New  Haven,  30th  July,  1860.  ) 
Monday  Morning.  ) 
Dear  Sir — I  have  just  received  your  obliging  and  complimentary  note  of  the 
28th,  conveying  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  to 
connect  my  name  in  some  way  with  the  department  of  College,  for  wiiich  the 
buildings  formerly  conveyed  to  the  College  by  me^  and  recently  fitted  up  and 
enlai^ged,  are  intended  to  be  used. 
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While  I  very  fully  appreciate  and  acknowledge  the  motiyea  which  have  led 
the  Corporation  to  express  this  wish,  I  heg  to  assure  yon  that  I  can  not,  for 
several  reasons,  consent ;  hut  the  only  reason  now  necessary  to  giro  is,  that  any 
sucli  step  would  be  very  likely  to  conflict  with  the  movements  now  under  con- 
sideration with  me  and  others,  for  the  further  advancement  of  said  Scientific 
School.  I  must  therefore  respectfully  request  that  nothing  further  may  be  in- 
timated lor  the  present. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  Jos.  E.  Sheffield. 

*    ]£R.  SHEFFIELD  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AKD  FELLOWS  OF  TALE  COLLEGE. 

New  Haven,  October  2d,  1860. 

GEjftxEMBN — ^I  have  the  pleasure  to  hand  you  herewith,  viz. : 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  stock  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton 
Company. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  1st  Mortgage  Land-grant  Bonds  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  Railroad  Company: 

Ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  1st  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Hampshire  and  Ham- 
den  Railroad  Company. 

Making  an  aggregate  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  annual  income  of  which,  I 
request  and  direct  you  to  appropriate  as  follows — viz. : 

One-half  of  said  income  toward  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  in  the  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College. 

One-quarter  toward  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  said 
school. 

One-quarter  toward  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  said  school  : 
and  this  donation  is  made  on  the  express  condition  that  neither  the  principal 
nor  the  income  of  it  shall,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  or  be  applied  to  any  other  object,  or  department  of  College,  than 
the  present  Scientific  School,  by  whatever  name  it  may  hereafter  be  called. 

The  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  the  buildings,  for  the  use  of  the  Scientific 
School,  and  presentation  of  them  to  College,  and  the  present  donation  toward 
the  salaries  of  some  of  the  Professors,  sufficiently  indicate  my  interest  in  that 
branch  of  your  College,  in  which  shall  be  taught  Hhose  studies^  which,  while 
they  give  cultivation  and  discipline  to  the  mind,  and  impart  dignity  and  enjoy- 
ment to  life,  lead  t^  the  most  useful  practical  results.'  And  while  I  have  a  veiy 
high  appreciation  of  all  the  other  departments  of  your  venerable  institution,  I 
beg  to  commend  this  to  your  particular  guardianship  and  favor. 

Asking  that  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  these  donations,  both  of  the 
building  and  the  present  securities,  be  placed  upon  the  lecords  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, in  order  that  the  object  of  them  may  npt  be  lost  sight  of  or  misunderstood 
by  our  successors,  I  remain,  dear  sirs,  very  respectfully  and  faithfully,  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant,  Jos.  E.  Sheffieux 

HR.  HEBHICE,  TBEASURER  OF  TALE  COLLEGE,  TO  MR.  SHEFFIELD. 

Tale  College,  New  Haven,  October  3d,  1860. 
Dear  Sir — ^With  no  common  gratitude  and  pleasure,  I  hereby  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  munificent  endowment  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  (invested  so 
as  to  yield  an  income  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum)  for  the  benefit  of  the  Scieu* 
tific  School  of  Tale  College,  . 
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This  princely  donation,  with  the  very  valuable  gift  of  the  ample  and  well 
equipped  edifice  for  the  same  object,  will  make  an  enduring  monument  of  your 
enlightened  liberality,  and  of  your  desire  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  sound  prac- 
tical science  thronghout  the  country.  You  have,  furthermore,  wisely  secured 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in  your  own  lifetime,  the  commencement  of  the  good 
resulting  from  this  important  establishment,  with  the  well  grounded  assurance, 
that  it  will  continue  and  increase  during  ages  to  come. 

The  Corporation  of  the  College,  at  their  next  meeting,  will  undoubtedly  pass 
the  proper  votes  for  perpetuating  the  appropriation  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  your  grifls,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  your  commu- 
nication of  yesterday. 

I  inclose  a  letter  from  President  "Woolsey,  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  subject — ^and  remain,  with  high  regard,  your  friend  and 
servant,  Ed'w'd.  C.  Herrick. 

PBESIDEKT  WOOLSET  TO  MR.  SHEFFIELD. 

Tale  College,  October  3d,  1860. 

Dear  Sir — You  are  probably  aware  that  the  Corporation  of  the  'President 
and  Fellows  of  Tale  College '  will  hold^no  ordinary  meeting  until  July  next 
On  their  part,  however,  as  President  of  the  Board,  I  take  this  occasion  of  re- 
turning you  thanks,  in  which  every  friend  of  the  College  will  most  cordially 
join,  for  3'our  new  act  of  munificence,  by  which  fifty  thousand  dollars  are  pro- 
vided, as  an  endowment  for  the  support  of  professors,  in  the  Scientific  School, 
and  by  which,  in  fact,  the  existence  of  that  School,  before  precarious,  is  made  cer- 
tain. I  am  sure  that,  according  to  a  fixed  principle  in  the  management  of  our 
funds,  this  endowment  will  ever  be  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  object  for  which 
you  have  designed  it;  and  to  no  other,  even  within  the  interest  of  the  Scientific 
School;  and  for  this  purpose  care  will  be  taken,  that  your  expressed  wishes 
shall  be  put  on  record,  and  that  the  Corporation  shall  bind  themselves,  by  a 
formal  vote,  to  carry  out  your  intentions. 

Hoping  that  you  may  live  to  see  the  School,  which  you  have  so  cherished, 
take  a  new  start,  and  attain  to  a  much  higher  condition  of  prosperity,  and  that 
you  may  be  attended  through  life  by  the  Divine  blessing, 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

Theodore  D.  "Woolsey. 

PRESIDENT  WOOLSET  TO  MB.  SHEFFIELD. 

Yale  College,  July  28th,  1861. 

Dear  Sir^-I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  conveying  to  you  the  thanks 
of  the  Corporation  for  your  munificence  in  constructing  a  building  for  the  Sci- 
entific School.  I  have  this  year  a  similar  pleasure,  having  been  instructed  by 
the  Corporation,  at  the  annual  meeting  which  is  just  closed,  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  your  new  act  of  kindness  and  munificence,  in  contributing  a  very 
large  sum  toward  the  endowment  of  the  School 

It  is  my  duty  also  to  inform  you,  what  indeed  must  be  already  known  to  you, 
as  it  has  been  communicated  to  the  public,  that  the  Corporation  resolved  to  call 
the  School  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College. 

I  am,  my  dear  air,  very  respectfully  yours,  T.  D.  Woolsbt. 
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HISTORY* 

Tbinity  Church  School  originated  in  a  de&ire,  on  the  part  of  the 
Rectors,  and  several  members  of  the  Parish,  to  secure  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Church  a  course  of  early  instruction,  training,  and  dis- 
cipline, corresponding  with  the  general  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  Christian  household,  into  which  they  had  been  adopted  by  their 
baptism.  In  procuring  the  means  for  founding  and  supporting  such 
an  institution,  they  relied  chiefly  on  the  voluntary  donations  and 
subscriptions  of  the  parish ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  took  tho 
proper  measures  for  securing  the  avails  of  a  small  legacy,  left  by  the  • 
last  will  of  the  late  James  Franklin,  of  New  Haven,  who  be- 
queathed to  the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church,  in  trust,  the  residue  of 
his  estate,  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  following  clause : — *  The 
net  avails  of  the  same  they  shall  use  and  apply  toward  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  children  belonging  to  tho  Society  of  Trinity 
Church,  of  New  Haven,  so  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  poor 
children  of  the  said  Society  may  be  instructed  in  the  first  principles 
of  what  is  usually  termed  an  English  education ;  but  in  selecting 
pupils,  the  said  Trustees  shall  give  a  preference  to  the  children  of 
English  parents  who  shall  come  to  this  city  to  reside.'  By  the 
terms  of  this  will,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Parish  to  act  oflBcial- 
ly ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  form  a  school,  under  the  imme- 
diate authority  of  Trinity  Church,  for  the  instruction  of  such 
children  as  were  described  in  the  will.  But  inasmuch  as  the  avails 
of  the  legacy  would  furnish  but  a  small  portion  of  the  necessary 
expenses  of  such  a  school,^ — it  was  proposed  to  raise,  by  donations 
and  subscriptions,  such  further  sum  as  might  be  found  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  object.  Hence,  annual  subscriptions  of  one  dollar, 
or  over — annual  subscriptions  of  ten  dollars,  or  over,  to  constitute 
the  donors  Patrons  of  the  school — and  subscriptions  of  fifty  dollars, 
or  over,  to  constitute  the  donors  Patrons  for  life — were  solicited : 
and  the  amount  obtained  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  commence- 

*  Report  of  Rav.  H.  Croaawell,  D.  D.,  in  1854. 
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ment  of  the  school.     Miss  Sarah  A.  Scarritt,  an  able,  faithful,  and 

efficient  teacher,  was  employed  :  and  in  her  first  annual  report,  she 

states: — 

Trinity  Church  School  dates  its  commeDcement  from  the  Festival  of  the  As- 
cension, May  29,  1861,  on  the  morning  of  which  day  it  was  opened  with  appro- 
priate religious  exercises,  by  the  associate  Rector  of  the  parish,  Rev.  T.  0. 
Pitkin — set  apart  as  a  nursery  of  the  Church,  for  the  moral  aa  well  as  the 
mental  training  of  the  young— and  with  earnest  prayers  commended  to  the 
good  providence  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God.  On  the  ensuing  Monday,  June 
2,  the  school  was  regularly  organized,  and  commenced  its  operations  with  fifteen 
scholars,  and  applications  for  the  admission  of  as  many  more  as  could  be  re- 
ceived. In  the  meantime,  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church  took 
ibnnal  action  on  the  subject — and  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1851,  appointed  a  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  the  Rectors  of  the  Parish, 
two  members  of  the  Vestry,  the  Trustees  of  the  Franklin  fund,  the  Patrons  of 
school,  and  four  persons  selected  from  the  annual  subscribers — and  adopted  the 
plan  already  proposed  for  the  permanent  establishment^  organization,  and  man- 
agement of  the  school. 

Under  this  organization,  the  school  has  been  in  successful  and  encoura^ng 
progress  to  the  present  time.  The  teacher,  with  the  aid  of  two  young  ladies  of 
the  parish,  who  voluntarily  gave  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  children,  and  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  several  other 
ladies,  was  enabled  to  surmount  many  difficulties,  which  presented  themselves 
at  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise.  And  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the 
number  of  pupils  had  become  too  large  for  the  management  of  a  single  teacher. 
Miss  Jane  Hall  was  appointed  as  a  regular  assistant,  and  has  continued  to  occu- 
py the  place,  and  discharge  her  duties,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  managers 
and  friends  of  the  school  During  the  first  year,  the  number  of  pupils  increased 
to  forty.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  were  not  all  of  the  class 
described  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Franklin.  TTiese,  of  course,  had  the  preference ;  ati 
applicants  of  this  class  were  received  as  free  scholars ;  the  additional  expense 
being  sustained  by  the  subscriptions  of  donors  and  patrons ;  and  besides  these, 
the  children  of  parents  belonging  to  other  religious  communities  were  received 
on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum,  quarterly,  as  entrance  money.  But  the  course 
of  instruction  was  alike  for  all  The  course  of  instruction  pursued  by  us  (says 
the  teacher,  in  her  first  annual  report)  has  been  similar  to  that  in  our  primary 
and  public  schools, — ^the  books  of  instruction  being  selected  by  a  committee 
apjpointed  for  the  purpose.  Besides  this,  the  children  are  daily  taught  in  the 
principles  of  our  holy  religion — combining,  with  the  daily  reading  of  the  Psalms 
and  other  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  repetition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
a  r^^r  lesson  in  the  Church  Catechism.  They  are  also  instructed  in  sacred 
music  So  important  a  branch  of  female  education  ,as  needlework  is  not  of 
course  neglected,  and  a  number  of  the  children  have  made  good  improvement 
in  it,  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Crosweirs  report  (1864)  the  only  income  for 
the  payment  of  teachers  and  other  expenses  was  that  arising  from 
the  small  sum  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Fraoklhi,  and  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions of  a  few  patrons,  and  of  the  ladies  of  the  Parish ;  but  in  a 
few  years  thereafter,  the  school  received  a  donation  of  five  thousand 
dollars  from  Mr.  Sheffield,  which  enabled  the  association  to  increase 
its  numbers  and  usefulness.  It  was  still  compelled  to  occupy  the 
inconvenient'  and,  to  some  extent,  unhealthy  basement  of  the  old 
Church  lecture-room  in  Gregson  street,  but  under  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  lady  associates,  and  the  efficient  and  patient  teateher, 
Miss  Scarritt,  it  continued  to  increase. 
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Early  in  1860,  the  new  building  in  Geoi^e  street,  built  expressly 
for  the  school,  and  presented  to  it  by  Mr.  Sheffield,  was  opened  and 
the  school  removed  to  it.  This  building,  with  its  light  and  well  ven- 
tilated rooms,  and  all  the  conveniencies  so  much  needed  in  school 
buildings,  contained  also  very  convenient  apartments  for  the  teach- 
ers, and  handsome  family  apartments  for  the  chaplain.  In  addition 
to  this  donation  of  a  so  much  needed  building,  Mr.  S.,  at  the  sanae 
time,  added  five  thousand  dollars  to  his  former  donation  for  income, 
making  it  ten  thousand,  from  which  we  have  always  received  semi- 
annual dividends  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent. ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  income  of  the  early  bequest  of  Mr.  Franklin,  as  before 
noted,  and  the  annual  subscription  of  its  lady  friends  and  patrons, 
have  been  our  chief  reliance  for  the  payment  of,  quite  limited, 
salaries  to  the  teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  these  children  [chiefly  girls  from  six  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age]  instructed  in  the  Parish  School  since  its  organiza- 
tion, must  considerably  exceed  one  thousand,  as  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  over  fifty,  and  some  years  has  exceeded  seventy. 
Almost  all  of  these  have,  for  the  time  being,  been  regular  attendants 
upon  the  Sunday-school  services ;  and  for  thorough  training  and  in- 
telligence it  is  believed  they  will  compare  favorably  with  any  Sun- 
day-school in  the  diocese.  Many  of  its  members  have  been 
baptized  and  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion,  and,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  all  have  grown  up  to  be  respectable  and  useful 
members  of  society. 

The  increase  of  the  Sunday-school  Library  and  the  expenses  of 
the  customary  Christmas  and  Easter  festivities  have  been  sustained 
chiefly  by  the  contributions  of  its  friends  and  patrons,  aided  not  a 
little  by  the  sale  of  the  work  of  the  Parish  School  Guild ;  and  for 
the  last  few  y.ears  the  Sunday-school  has  maintained  itself  without 
having  received  any  aid  from  Trinity  Church  Parish.  Important 
aid,  however,  has  been  rendered  by  the  Parish  in  another  way. 
Acting  upon  the  suggestion  made  in  Dr.  CroswelFs  Report,  a  Relief 
Society  was  organized  at  am  early  date,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  provide  clothing  for  the  poorer  children  of  the  school,  though 
it  extended  its  aid  to  many  a  needy  member  of  the  Parish.  This 
Society,  under  another  name  and  with  a  wider  field  of  operations, 
still  exists,  and  still  continues  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Parish  School  children  as  at  the  first.  , 

THE  DEED  OF  TRUST. 

Having  for  maDj  years  entertained  the  feeling  that  it  is  the  Christian  duty  of 
all  such  as  have  been  prospered  i^  their  worldly  affairs,  to  do  something  toward 
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relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  communitj  in  which  he  lives,  I  am  moved,  now  in  the 
time  of  excellent  health,  for  which  I  devoutly  thank  God,  to  employ  a  portion 
of  my  time  (if  further  spared),  this  and  the  ensuing  year,  in  erecting  for  poor 
children,  chiefly  females,  a  spacious  and  comfortable  school  building,  with  apart- 
ments for  the  teachers,  and  a  chaplain,  (if  one  should  be  employed,)  for  the 
occupancy  and  use  of  the  'Parish  School  of  Trinity  Church '  of  this  city,  a  cor- 
porate institution  already  existing  and  ip  operation  in  the  Parish  of  Trinity 
Church.  And  on  the  same  grounds  (in  George  street,  recently  purchased  of  the 
Misses  Edwards)  a  convenient,  comfortable,  and  appropriate  building  for  the 
occupancy  and  use  of  the  '  Trinity  Church  Home '  of  this  city,  also  a  corporate 
institution  already  in  successful  operation  within  said  parish.  And  midway  be- 
tween these  two  buildings  a  convenient  and  appropriate  Chapel,  to  be  known 
as  and  called  'Trinity  Chapel,'  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  both  the  aforesaid  in- 
stitutions ;  all  of  which,  together  with  the  land  on  which  they  are  erected,  I 
propose  to  present  and  convey  to  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
Haven,  in  trust,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  it^stitutions,  on  such 
conditions  and  under  such  stipulations  as  are  made  and  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing deed  of  conveyance : 

Now  therefore,  Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  That  I,  Joseph  E.  Sheffield, 
of  New  Haven,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut;  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
'premises,  and  divers  other  important  considerations  thereunto  me  moving,  and 
in  further  consideration  of  One  Dollar  in  hand,  do  hereby  grant,  sell,  and  con- 
vey to  the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church  of  New  Haven,  their  Wardens  and  Vestry, 
and  their  successors  forever,  in  trust  as  aforesaid,  all  that  certain  piece  and 
parcel  of  land  in  this  city  on  the  north  side  of  G^rge  street,  between  College 
and  High  streets,  bounded  as  follows,  viz. :  commencing  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-eight (198)  feet  and  three  (3)  inches  from  the  north-west  comer  of  College 
and  George  streets,  running  northerly  ninety  (90)  feet,  thence  easterly  forty- 
eight  (48)  feet,  thence  northerly  again,  along  the  lands  of  Gad  Day  and  others, 
ninety  (90)  feet  and  six  (6)  inches,  thence  westerly  along  the  lands  of  Arthur  D. 
Osborne,  Thomas  B.  Osborne,  Wilson  Booth,  and  others,  one  hundred  and  forty 
(140)  feet,  thence  southerly  along  the  lands  of  Curtis  J.  Monson  eighty-five  (85) 
feet  and  nine  (9)  inches,  thence  easterly  forty-eight  (48)  feet,  thence  southerly 
to  George  street  ninety  (90)  feet,  thence  easterly  along  George  street  forty-one 
(41)  feet,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  being  all  the  rear  part  of  the  aforesaid  lot, 
with  a  passage  way  or  court  forty-one  (41)  fe^t  more  or  less  on  George  street, 
leading  to  the  buildings. 

Provided,  however,  and  it  is  distinctly  a  condition  of  this  conveyance,  that 
the  building  now  in  process  of  erection,  known  and  intended  to  be  known  as 
the  '  Trinity  Church  Home  *  for  aged,  infirm,  and  indigent  females,  situated  on 
the  north-west  portion  of  the  grounds,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ground  or 
yard  as  lies  between  said  building  and  the  Chapel,  and  also  between  said  build- 
ing and  the  front  lots,  being  ninety  (90)  feet  from  Geoige  street,  shall  be  occu- 
pied and  used,  solely  and  forever,  for  the  purposes  named  and  set  forth  in  the 
act  of  incorporation  of  said  '  Church  Home,'  and  for  no  other  purpose,  under 
such  conditions  and  regulations  as  are  and  may^be  made  and  established,  fh)m 
time  to  time,  by  the  directors  and  managers  of  that  humane  institution. 
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And  it  is  especially  stipulated  that  the  inmates  of  the  said  '  Church  Home ' 
shall  always  have  reaerved  seats  in  the  aforesaid  Chapel  when  finished,  and  free 
and  easy  access  to  them,  on  all  the  customary  services  of  the  Church. 

Provided  further,  That  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church  shall  an- 
nually choose  from  their  number  a  committee  of  five  (5),  including  the  Rector, 
to  be  called  the  '  Parish  School  Committee '  (two  of  whom  shall  be  their  own 
Wardens),  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consult,  cooperate  with,  and  assist  the  cor- 
porators and  managers  of  the  Parish  School  in  regulating  and  conducting  the 
affairs  of  said  School  for  which  the  building  is  now  being  built^  and  the  Chapel 
thereof;  to  advise  in  the  employment  of  teachers  and  a  chaplain  fif  one  sliould 
be  employed),  or  both ;  and  may  at  their  discretion  rent  so  many  of  the  Pews 
or  Slips  of  said  Chapel  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  not  exceeding  thirty  (30) 
and  at  prices  not  exceeding  twenty  (20)  dollars  a  year  for  ten  (10) ;  ten  (10) 
dollars  a  year  for  ten  (10)  others;  and  five  (5)  dollars  a  year  for  ten  (10)  others, 
reserving  always  pews  enough  next  nearest  the  chancel  for  the  inmates  of  the 
Home  and  the  children  and  teachers  of  the  Parish  School,  and  appropriate  the 
income  of  said,  repted  pews  in  aid  of  the  chaplain's  salaiy,  and  the  necessary 
expenses  and  repairs  of  the  Chapel  and  School  building.  And  it  is  further 
stipulated  and  enjoined,  and  made  a  part  of  the  consideration  of  this  convey- 
ance, that  the  corporation  of  the  Parish  School,  before  possessing  or  occupying 
the  building  now  being  built  for  the  School,  shall  vote  to  continue  to  apply  the 
income  of  the  fiinds  of  said  corporation  (the  most  of  which  were  contributed 
by  me),  together  with  the  income  of  all  fiiture  donations  they  may  receive  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  School,  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  chaplain,  when  one  is  employed,  (all  of  whom  are  ex- 
pected to  reside  In  the  building  thus  prepared  for  them,)  and  for  the  necessary 
expenses  and  repairs  of  the  school  building  and  chapel. 

And  it  is  fiirther  stipulated,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  aforementioned 

Parish  School  Committee,'  to  keep  an  account  of  all  income  and  expenditures 

of  and  for  said  Parish  School  and  Chapel,  and  report  the  same,  with  the  vpuch- 

ers  therefor,  annually  to  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church  at  some 

meeting  thereof  immediately  preceding  their  annual  meeting. 

And  it  is  especially  stipulated,  and  made  a  part  of  the  consideration  of  this 
conveyance,  that  if  at  any  time  the  said  property  hereby  conveyed,  or  any  part 
thereof,  shall  be  discontinued  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  institutions 
according  to  their  several  charters  of  incorporation  as  set  forth  jn  this  deed,  or 
be  converted  or  diverted  to  any  other  use  or  occupation,  then  this  conveyance 
shall  be  null  and  void,  and  the  said  property  shall  revert  to  me  or  my  right 
heirs.  And  for  the  purpose  of  oonvenient  reference,  in  order  that  the  several 
conditions  and  stipulations  set  forth  in  this  deed  may  not  be  lost  sight  of  or 
misunderstood,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Trinity 
Church  to  have  it  plainly  transcribed  into  their  Parish  records. 

It  is  with  a  strong  hope  and  belief  that  the  Parish  School,  after  the  new 
buildings  are  completed  and  occupied,  will  commend  itself  to  the  especial  favor 
of  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  members  of  the  Parish  and  congrega- 
tion, and  that  the  'Church  Home'  for  worthy  infirm  and  indigent  ladies  will 
hereafter  be  moderately  endowed  by  some  of  the  wealthy  and  kind-hearted 
members  of  the  Parish,  bo  that  a  permanent  income  for  it,  to  some  extent  at 
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kast,  may  be  relied  upon,  which  income,  together  with  the  annual  subscriptions, 
and  the  weekly  and  monthly  contributions  of  the  ladies  of  the  Parish  as  at 
present,  will  insure  to  its  worthy  and  unfortunate  inmates  all  the  bodily  and 
spiritual  comforts  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Christian  community 
to  provide  for  the  sick  and  needy,  that  I  now  make  this  conveyance. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  premises  to  them,  the  said  Wardens  and  Testry, 
and  their  successors  forever,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  The  Parish  School  of 
Trinity  Church,  and  the  Trinity  Church  Home,  respectively  in  manner  above 
set  forth. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  24th  day  of 

July,  A.  D.  1868. 

Signed,  lealed  and  deli>*  1 

ered  in  pretence  of       1  

John  S.  Beach,       f  JOS.  E.  SHEFFIELD,    [seal.] 

Francis  Watland.J 

buildoros  and  dedicatory  ezicrcises. 

The  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  Sheffield  and  dedicated  to  the 
Parish  School  of  Trinity  Church,  and  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  on  Thursday,  June  30,  1869,  stand  back  from 
George  street  in  a  very  neat  court-yard,  and  are  three  in  number. 
In  the  center  is  the  beautiful  little  Chapel.  Upon  the  right  hand  is 
the  Home,  containing  rooms  for  twenty-four  aged  and  indigent 
women — kitchen,  dining-room,  and  parlor;  with  every  needful  con- 
venience— gas  and  water  through  the  house — and  the  whole  finished 
and  furnished  in  a  style  of  completeness  and  comfort  which  is  rarely 
to  be  found  in  any  similar  institution.  On  the  left  hand  is  the 
School  Building,  containing  an  upper  and  lower  school-room,  the 
house  of  the  chaplain  and  rooms  for  the  teachers. 

This  brief  description  is  a  mere  statement  of  the  facts  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  services,  and  concerning  one  of 
the  noblest  institutions  which  the  Church  in  Connecticut  has  ever 
known.  These  whole  and  complete  buildings,  costing  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Sheffield,  watched 
over  by  his  untiring  care  and  planned  by  his  thoughtful  wisdom. 
What  they  are  in  their  work  and  meaning  can  not  better  be  stated 
than  in  the  words  with  which  the  Bishop  concluded  his  sermon,  and 
which  we  are  kindly  permitted  to  append  here. 

Tlie  noble  work  of  Christian  charity,  the  crowning  act  of  which  is  the  conse- 
cratioD  service  of  the  day,  connects  itself  by  a  loving  bond  with  the  meaning 
words  of  the  text,  with  the  spirit  which  they  inculcate,  and  with  the  glowing 
life  and  love  of  Uie  Apostolic  age.  It  recognizes  the  Lord's  injunction  and  the 
Cfanrch's  daty;  it  seeks  no  meaner  model  than  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ;  it 
gathers  together,  as  He  did,  ministers  to  human  bodies,  souls,  and  spirits,  and 
in  the  consecration  of  this  holy  and  beautifal  hooae,  it  presents  to  the  Triane 
God,  Whose  awful  name  it  bears,  an  offering  threefold  and  yet  only  one. 
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On  one  side  of  us  stands  a  home  where  shelter  is  provided  for  lonely,  desti- 
tute, suffering  age ;  a  home  where  it  is  housed  and  watched  and  cared  for,  ten- 
derly and  lovingly,  till  the  good  God  is  pleased  to  call  it  to  a  better  than  any 
earthly  home.  On  the  other  side  rises  another  comely  edifice,  where  provision 
is  made  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  training  of  the  otherwise  uncared-for 
youth,  the  lambs,  if  sometimes  almost  outcast  ones,  of  the  Saviour's  flock. 
And  here,  between  the  two,  is  placed  the  house  of  God,  the  God  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless.  How  beautiful  the  symbolism.  How  eloquent,  beyond  all 
possible  words  of  man,  the  unspoken  words  of  this  holy  and  calm  retreat,  in 
the  midst  of  a  city^s  life,  and  stir,  and  business !  How  this  temple  of  the  Lord 
seems  to  pour  out,  even  beyond  its  walls,  blessings  of  mercy  and  of  love  on  the 
aged  who  come  hither  to  spend  in  peaceful  seclusion  the  remnant  of  their  days, 
on  tlie  young  who  are  gathered  from  what  might  be  places  of  sin,  and  must  be 
places  of  danger,  to  be  trained  for  that  active  life  from  which  the  others  liave 
wholly  passed  away.  '  The  sparrow  hath  'found  her  an  house  and  the  swallow 
a  nest  where  she  may  lay  her  young ;  even  Thy  altars,  0  Lord  of  Hosts,  my 
King  and  ray  God!' 

No  work  like  this  has  ever  before  made  memorable  a  year  in  our  diocesan 
annals ;  few  have  so  illustrated  the  annals  of  our  Church.  I  bless  God  that  it 
blesses  my  episcopate.  I  bless  God  that  it  blesses  my  brother's  rectorship. 
And  with  a  full  heart  of  grateful  affection  I  offer  here,  before  God's  altar,  to 
him  whose  generous  heart  and  unsparing  hand  have  planned  and  executed  it, 
the  honest,  earnest  tribute  of  our  united  thanks.  Nor,  as  I  utter  these  words, 
can  I  refrain  from  adding  that  no  man  has  cause  to  know  better  than  I  do  the 
thoughtful  care  for  the  holiest  interests  that  enter  into  that  life  with  one  of 
whoso  noblest  works  you  are  brought  into  contact  here  to-day.  This  city  has  one 
memorial,  this  venerable  and  historic  parish  has  now  another.  But  how  many 
there  are  in  the  remembrance  of  one  on  whom,  all  unworthy  as  he  is,  God  has 
laid  heavy  burdens  of  responsibility,  which  tiiat  care  has  helped  to  lighten,  that 
one  would,  were  this  the  time  or  place,  most  gladly  tell  you.  Enough  here  to 
say  that  the  thought  of  them  has  mingled  with  this  blessed  service,  and  given 
it  for  him  a  greater  even  than  its  own  great  fullness  of  solemnity. 

To  you,  dear  friends,  my  brother  the  rector,  and  the  members  of  this  parish, 
a  sacred  trust  is  here  committed.  I  rejoice  to  feel  that  it  presents  to  you  no 
new  or  untried  field.  This  work  of  instruction  has  long  been  going  on,  even 
from  the  days  of  the  venerated  Croswell,  among  you.  Nor  is  it  any  new  thing 
for  you  to  care  for  the  suffering,  the  lonely,  and  the  poor.  It  is  now  several 
years  since  I  stated  to  the  diocese  that  a  home  for  aged  and  destitute  women 
had  been  'begun  and  carried  forward  in  a  very  quiet  and  unostentatious  way' 
by  this  parish.  I  congratulate  you  to-day  that  all  this  work  for  Christ  finds 
here  a  home  in  perpetuity,  and  a  home  where  it  connects  itself  with  Christian 
worship.  Only  then,  when  it  mounts  upward  to  God  in  prayer  and  praise^ 
does  Christian  service  for  bodies  or  for  souls  reach  its  full  Isreadth  of  purpose, 
or  go  down  to  an  abiding  depth  of  stead&stness.  So,  then,  be  it  here  forever! 
Alms  and  prayers,  work  and  worship,  let  all  be  offered  here  to  God  as  the  ages 
pass  onward  to  their  consummation  I  While  each  act  of  love,  each  deed  of 
service,  each  word  of  prayer,  each  note  of  praise,  swells  the  Church's  glorious 
antiphon  with  which,  to  the  Lord  Who  says  to  her,  expectant  and  waiting, 
'Lo  I  come  quickly,'  she  makes  her  answer,  '  Even  so  come  Lord  Jesus.' 
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SHEFFIELD  SCIESTIFIC  SCHOQL  OF  TALE  COLLEGE 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


In  the  jear  1846,  a  '*  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Art"  was  instituted  in 
Tale  College,  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  Departments  of  Law,  Medi- 
oine  and  Theology.  One  design  in  this  movement  was  to  secure  better  oppor- 
tunities of  Boientifio  instruction  for  chemists,  agriculturists  and  other  students 
who  might  or  might  not  have  been  members  of  the  Academical  Department. 
A  special  "  Analytical  Laboratory  **  was  soon  opened  for  the  instruction  of  these 
scholars.'  Six  years  later  a  class  in  Engineering  was  commenced.  These  classes 
soon  became  known  as  the  **  Yale  Scientific  School,"  and  were  the  beginning 
of  the  present  organization.  In  1660,  a  liberal  endowment  was  reoeiyed 
from  Joseph  K  Sheffield,  Esq.,  of  New  Hayen,  (amounting  to  upwards  of 
9100,000,  and  subsequently  increased  by  further  gifts  of  $60,000)  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  name  of  *' Sheffield  Scientific  School"  was  giren  to  the 
establishment.  The  school,  as  enlarged  and  re-organized,  was  almost  exactly 
such  a  college  as  was  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  so 
that  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  was  led,  ahnost  unanimously,  to  bestow  upon 
this  department  of  Tale  College  the  income  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale 
of  land  scrip.    The  act  directing  this  appropriation  was  approved  June  24, 1863. 


The  Trustees  of  the  institution  are  the  Corporation  of  Tale  College,  con- 
sisting of  the  President  of  the  College  and  ten  Clerical  Fellows,  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  six  senior  Senators  of  the  State.  The  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  three  senior  Senators,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Visitors,  and  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  School,  the  Board  for  the  appointment  of  State  Students.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  compose  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  September  1867  : — His  Excel- 
lency James  E.  English,  his  Honor  K  H.  Hyde,  Hon.  George  Beach,  Hon.  M.  T. 
Granger,  Hon.  A.  J.  Gallup,  and  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrup.  The  Secretary  of  the 
School  is  Professor  D.  C.  Gilman.  The  President  of  Yale  College  and  the  thir- 
teen professors  of  this  department  form  a  *'  Governing  Boprd,"  responsible  to 
the  corporation. 

SALS  or  TBI  SCRIP. 

The  amount  of  the  national  land-grant  conferred  upon  Connecticut  was 
180,000  acres.     The  scrip  representing  this  endowment  was  sold  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  School  Fund,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  terms  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  W.  A.  Buckingham. 
22  337 
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The  price  which  U  brought  was  76  cts.  per  acre,  yielding  a  capital  of  lo6,0C0 
dollars.  This  was  first  invested  in  United  States  Ten-Forty  bonds,  bearing  in- 
terest in  gold  at  the  rate  of  6  per  ct.  per  annum ;  but  subsequently  the  Legisla- 
lature  directed  that  these  securities  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested, 
instead,  in  Connecticut  State  Bonds-bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  iu  currency. 
The  annual  income  from  this  fund  is  therefore  $8,100. 

OTHER  FUNDS  AMD  PROPERTT. 

The  school  is  the  owner  of  a  spacious  and  commodious  edifice  provided  hj 
Mr.  Sheffield,  at  a  cost,  including  outfit,  &c.,  of  about  $100,000.  It  has  in- 
vested funds,  the  giA  of  various  parties,  amounting  to  about  $70,000, — and  has 
also  large  collections  of  books,  apparatus,  instruments,  and  specimens  in  Nat- 
ural History.  Besides  its  own  peculiar  property,  the  school  as  a  department  of 
Tale  College  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the  Public  library  of  the  Univermty, 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
other  costly  and  serviceable  endowments,  which  could  not  be  replaced  for  half 
a  million  of  dollars. 

IZPIRIMENTAI.  FARM. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  purchase  a  farm  for  experiment  or  practice.  The 
funds  of  the  institution  are  at  present  quite  inadequate  to  this  outlay ;  and  the 
instructors  believe  that  many  if  not  all  the  advantages  looked  for  in  such  an 
investment  may  be  secured  by  observation  and  experiment  on  private  fkrms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Haven,  without  expending  any  considerable  sum  In 
the  purchase  and  management  of  a  school  farm,  beyond  a  piece  of  giound 
suitable  for  a  botanical  garden  and  for  occasional  experiments,  which  would 
be  a  welcome  accession  to  the  schooL 

MANUAL  LABOR. 

There  has  been  no  proposal  to  require  manual  labor  of  the  students,  oor 
would  the  suggestion  meet  with  favor.  Some  of  the  students  of  their  own  ac- 
cord take  part  in  mechanical  pursuits  or  other  industrial  occupations,— ^nd 
there  are  abundant  opportunities  for  physical  exercise  in  the  scientific  excur- 
sions which  are  kept  up  through  the  summer,  and  also  in  the  college  gymnasiam, 
and  in  boating,  skating,  etc. 

1 

MILITART   INSTRUCTION. 

• 

Thus  far  military  instruction  has  been  given  by  an  annual  course  of  lectures 
from  a  Prussian  military  officer,  who  was  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  recent  war 
for  the  Union.  He  has  expounded  the  principles  of  strategy  and  tactics,  with 
diagrams  and  other  means  of  illustration,  in  an  interesting  and  profitable  man- 
ner. The  provisions  for  military  instruction  proposed  by  Congress  in  the  act 
of  July  26,  1836,  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  authorities  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  their  action  may  modify  these  existing  arrangements. 

PUBLIO   LECTURES. 

Courses  of  public  lectures  have  been  given  the  last  two  years  to  mechanics  in 
Sheffield  Hall,  and  to  farmers  assembled  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  I 
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TUITION  JJXD  FSIB  QOHOLABSHIPS. 

The  charge  for  tuition  ib  $125  per  year,  payable  $45  at  the  beginDing  of  the 
first  and  second  term,  and  $85  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  term.  The  special 
student  in  Chemistry  is  charged  an  addition  of  $75  per  annum  for  themicals 
and  tfhe  use  of  apparatus,  and  must  supply  himself  with  certain  articles  at  a  cost 
of  five  or  ten  dollars  per  term. 

Forty  free  scholarships,  open  only  to  citiiens  of  Connecticut,  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  State,  and  more  thah  half  of  them  are  already  occupied.  If 
more  applicants  should  appear  than  there  are  yacancies,  the  preference  is  t6  be 
given  to  those  who  have  become  orphans  because  their  fathera  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  U.  S.,  and  next,  to  those  who  need  pecuniary  assistance ; 
it  being  understood  that  all  applicants  must  be  fitting  themselves  for  industrial 
occupations.  The  appointments  are  moreover  to  be  distributed  among  the 
several  counties  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

LODGING  AND  BOARD. 

The  school  owns  but  one  building,  (known  as  **^effield  Hall,*'  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Joseph  £.  Sheffield,)  which  is  devoted  to  the  necessary  rooms  for  instruc- 
tion, laboratories,  museums,  library,  &c. 

The  students  lodge  and  board  in  private  houses.  Some  public  provision  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  living ;  for  example  a  good  dormitory,  and  a  public  board- 
ing house  conducted  by  the  students  with  the  co-operation  of  the  faculty,  are 
both  most  desirable. 

ADMISSION.  I 

All  who  enter  the  Sheffield  School  must  be  at  least  sliteen  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  mastered  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry, — ^besides  what  are 
called  "  the  higher  English  branches."  The  entrance  examinations  on  these 
studies  are  strict,  as  they  are  not  pursued  in  the  school,  and  are  essential  to 
successful  progress.  The  regular  examination  is  at  the  close  of  the  third  term 
and  the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  (eight  weeks  after  commencement.) 

REGULAR  COURSES  OT  STUDY. 

The  regular  courses  of  study  occupy  three  years,  each  year  having  three 
terms,  two  of  fourteen  and  one  of  twelve  weeks.  During  the  first  or  Fresh- 
man year,  the  entire  class  is  taught  in  the  same  studies,  which  are  partly 
mathematical,  partly  scientific,  and  partly  linguistic,— rthe  object  being  to  lay 
Buch  a  foundation  of  schoUstic  discipline  as  will  be  useful  in  any  special  de- 
partment of  study.  During  the  second  and  third  years,  the  studedts  group 
themselves  in  seven  sections,  the  professional  character  of  which  is  clearly  in- 
Jicated  by  the  titles,  viz :  — 

1.  CbEMISTRT   AND  MiNERALOOT. 

2.  CiTiL  Engineering. 
8.  Mbchanics. 

4.  Mining  and  Metallurgt. 

0.  Agriculture. 

6.  Natural  History  and  Geology. 

Y.  SxLSCT  Course  of  Soientipic  and  Literabt  SnrDns. 
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^  In  all  these  sections  attention  is  paid  to  the  French  and  German  languageflL 
Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  every  term ;  and  once  a  year  there  is  an 
examination  in  writing  on  the  studies  of  the  year.  These  courses  lead  to  the 
Degree  of  "  Bachelor  of  Philosophy/'  conferred  by  Yale  College.  The  Degree 
of  **  Civil  Engineer"  is  conferred  on  students  who  pursue  an  advanced  course  of 
engineering,  and  that  of  "  Doctor  of  Philosophy"  on  those  who  study  for  two 
years  after  having  attuned  to  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy  and 
Science,  and  who  pass  a  successfol  examination  in  higher  departments  of  science. 

PARTIAL  C0UB818. 

Students  qualified  to  pursue  advanced  courses  of  instruction  in  Chemistry, 
Practical  Astronomy,  Zoology,  and  other  branches  taught  in  the  institution  are 
admitted,  to  partial  and  selected  courses  adapted  to  their  special  wants.  One 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  aid  young  men  to  qualify  themselves  to  become 
Professors,  Teachers  and  independent  investigators  in  various  departments  of 
natural  science.  There  is  also  a  "shorter  course"  in  agriculture,  definitely 
arranged  and  announced. 

IKSTRHCTOBS. 

The  President  of  the  institution  is  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolset,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  is  Professor  James  D.  Dana;  and 
the  Professors  and  their  departments  are  as  follows : — 

William  A.  Norton,  Civil  Engineering  and  McUhematia. 

James  D.  Daka,  Otology  and  Mineralogy, 

Benjamin  Silliman,  General  Chemistry, 

Chester  S.  Ltman,  Industrial  Mechanice  and  Physict, 

William  D.  Whitney,  Modern  Languages. 

Georor  J.  Brush,  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy. 

Daniel  C.  Gilmak,  Physical  Geography. 

Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry, 

William  H.  Brewer,  Agriculture, 

Alfred  P.  Rockwell,  Mining, 

Daniel  C.  Eaton,  Botany, 

Othniel  C.  Marsh,  alceontology. 

Addison  £.  Ybrrill,  Zoology, 

The  additional  instructors  in  1866-7,  were : 

Mark  Bailet,  Mocution, 

Louis  Bail,  Dratoing  and  Designing, 

Jl.  Yon  Steinwshe,  •  Military  Science. 

John  Avert,  Physice,  ete., 

James  B.  Stonb,  Mathematics, 

Beverly  S.  Burton,  Chemietry, 

Charles  J.  SHEmsu),  Assaying, 

Some  of  the  students  are  also  required  to  attend  lectures  in  the  other  depart* 
ments  of  the  University,— especially  the  lectures  on  Physics  and  Astronomy 
by  Professor  £.  Loomis,  on  Human  Anatomy  and  Phyuology  by  Dr.  L.  J. 
Sanford,  and  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  by  Rev.  Professor  K  Porter. 
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MODES  OF  INSTUUCTION. 

The  iD8tructoi8  aim  to  impart  Useful  KDowledge  by  such  methods  as  will 
secure  Intellectual  Discipline.  The  students  being  chissified  in  more  than 
twenty  subdiyisions,  based  at  once  on  their  purposes  in  life  and  on  their  scho- 
lastic attainments,  are  brought  into  close  personal  relations  with  the  professors, 
who  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  a  lore  of  study,  rather  than  to  incite  them 
by  a  fear  of  discipline.  At  the  same  time,  a  rigid  system  of  marks  is  kept 
ap,  and  all  who  fall  below  a  certain  standard  in  scholarship,  attendance  or 
conduct,  are  subject  to  dismission.  In  the  Chemical  and  Zoological  laboratories 
in  Ciyil  Engineering,  and  so  far  as  possible  in  other  branches,  the  students  are 
tndned  to  practical  work  with  the  necessary  instruments  and  apparatus.  Scien- 
tific excursions  are  maintained  through  the-  summer  under  the  various  pro- 
fessors, to  promote  the  study  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  etc., 
and  sometimes  to  examine  important  manufactories  and  public  works.  The 
drUl  by  recitations  is  ipnstant,  but  lectures,  both  formal  and  familiar,  are  intro- 
duced to  quicken  the  mind  and  impart  the  most  recent  investigations. 

APPABATUS  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  material  possessions  of  the 
school  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

I.  Pertaining  to  Sheffield  HaU, 

1.  Laboratories  in  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Photography  and  Zoology.  (A  hibora- 

tory  in  Physics  and  Mechanics  is  still  very  much  wanted.) 

2.  Met^urgical  Museum  of  Ores,  Furnace  Products,  etc.,  (an  extensive  and  in- 

creasing collection.) 

3.  Agricultural  Museum  of  Soils,  Fertilizers,  useful  and  injurious  Insects,  etc. 

4.  Astronomical  Observatory,  having  a  very  good   equatorial  telescope,  by 

Clarke  k  Son  of  Cambridge,  a  meridian  circle,  etc. 
6.  A  library  and  reading  room,  containing  books  of  reference  and  a  selection 
of  German,  French,  English,  and  American  scientific  journals. 

6.  A  collection  of  models  in  Architecture,  CivU  Engineering  and  Mechanics, 

and  of  diagrams  adapted  to  public  lectures. 

7.  A  collection  of  Maps  and  Charts,  topographical,  hydrographical,  geologi- 

cal, etc. 

8.  The  private  mineralogical  cabinet  of  Prof.  Brush,  the  herbariums  of  Pro- 

fessors Eaton  and  Brewer,  the  collection  of  native  birds  of  Professor 
Whitney,  the  astronomical  instruments  of  Professor  Lyman, — all  freely 
accessible  to  qualified  students. 

IL  Pertaining  to  the  Vhivereit^ 

1.  The  College  Library,  consisting  of  47,000  volumes,  and  the  Society  Libra- 

ries, consisting  of  26,000  volumes. 

2.  Two  Reading  Rooms,  one  containing  the  newspapers  and  literary  journals  of 

England  and  the  United  States;— the  other,  quarterlies  and  monthlies  in 
▼arious  languages  and  departments  of  learning. 

8.  The  Cabinet  of  Minerals  and  Fossils,— an  extensive  and  well  known  collec- 
tion. 

^   The  Collections  in  Natural  History. 
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(These  collections  and  the  mineral  cabinet  will  be  remoyed  to  the  Peabody 
Museum  when  it  is  built ;  a  fund  of  $1(K),000  haying  been  giyen  for  this 
purpose  bj  Geo.  Peabody,  Esq.  of  London.^ 
5.  Apparatus  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  adapted  to  and  employed  in  pnbUo 

lectures. 
^,  Collections  of  the  Tale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
7.  Gymnasium  for  physical  training. 

KITMBXB  OF  STUDIMTB. 

The  number  of  students  in  1866-6  was  92;  in  1866-7  123;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  year,  1867-8,  180. 

BIBLIOORAPHT. 

The  following  pamphlets  and  articles  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Tale  College. 
1846  and  every  subsequent  year.     Catalogues  of  Tale  College. 

Memoir  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton.    New  Englander^  vol.  x.,  1862. 
Memorial  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton.  12mo. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut,  (May  Session,  1847,)  on  the  establishment 
in  Tale  College  of  Professorships  of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts.  (Signed 
by  Ephm.  Williams,  Chairman.) 
1866.   Scientific  Schools  iu  Europe,  by  D.  C.  Gilman.     11  pp.  8yo. 
(Printed  also  in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education.) 
Scientific  Education  the  want  of  Connecticut,  by  D.  C.  Gilman.  8  pp.  8yo. 
(Printed  also  in  the  Conn.  Agric.  Soc.  Trans.) 
Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Tale  Scientific  School.     82  pp.  8yo. 
Private  Proposal  for  Reorganizing  the  Scientific  School  of  Tale  College. 

(Foolscap  sheet.) 
Proposed  Plan  for  a  School  of  Science  in  Tale  College.    82  pp.  Svo. 
Plan  of  an  Agricultural  School,  by  J.  A.  Porter.     8  pp.  8yo. 
Plan  of  an  Engineering  School,  by  W.  A.  Norton.     4  pp.  8vo. 
1856.   Science  and  Scientific  Schools.    An  Address  before  the  Alumni  of  Tale 

College  at  Commencement  in  1856,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana. 
1860.  Agricultural  Lectures  at  Tale  College.     Reported  by  H.  S.  Olcott.  12mo. 
Regulations  of  the  Scientific  School  of  Tale  College,  (several  editions 
in  successive  years.)    4  pp.  8vo. 
1868.   Statement  respecting  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  laid  before  members 

of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.    4  pp.  8vo. 
1864.   Prospectus  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.    4  pp.  8vo. 
1866.    Circular  of  the  ^effield  Scientific  School.    4  pp.  8vo. 
Circular  respecting  a  Course  in  Agriculture.    4  pp.  4to. 

1866.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Visitors  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 

School.    40  pp.  8yo. 

1867.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.     64  pp.  8yo. 
Acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  respecting  the 

national  grant.    4  pp.  8va 
On  the  Relations  of  Scientific  Education  to  Industrial  Pursuits,  by  Prof. 
C.  S.  Lyman,  an  Address  at  the  21st  Anniversary  of  the  Sheffield  Sden- 
tiflc  School.    pp«  8ya 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
L— Regular  coubsbs  sxtxndino  through  thrbb  tears,  and  leading  to  the 

DEGREE  OF  BaCHBLOR  OF  PBILOSOPHT  IN  TaLE   COLLEGE. 
ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  or  more — ^mnst  bring 
testimonials  of  good  character.  They  will  then  be  required  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  below-mentioned  branches : 

Algebra — Da  vies,  as  far  as  General  Theory  of  Equations.  Geometry — Davis's 
Legendre.  Plane  Drigonomelry,  including  Analytical  Trigonometry — Loomis  or 
DaviesL  The  EUinenU  of  Naiurid  Ph  ilosophy — Loomis  or  Olmsted.  A  rithmetie 
(including  the  Het«ric  system  of  weights  and  measures).  Englith  Chrammar^ 
Geography^  and  the  History  of  the  Vuiltd  States. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  also  recommended. 

FRESHILIN  TEAR. 
The  Freshman  class,  preliminary  to  all  the  higher  instructions  of  the  school, 
pursues  the  following^  studies :  ' 

First  Term. 

Mathematics — Davies'  Analytical  Geometry.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Phy^ 
siet — ^illiman^s  Principles.  English — Exercises  in  Composition.  C/iemistry — 
Recitations  and  Laboratory  Practice.  German — Woodbury's  Method  and  Reader. 

Second  Term. 

English — ^Rhetoric.  Practical  Exercises  in  Elocution.  German — ^Woodbury 
continued.  Selections  from  approved  authors.  Physics — Silliman's  Principles, 
and  Academical  Lectnrea.  Chemistry — Recitations,  and  Laboratory  Practic& 
MaihetnaUcs — LcNcnptive  Geometry  and  Geometrical  Drawing. 

Third  Term. 

English — ^Eiercises  in  Composition.  German — ^Selections.  Physics — Silli- 
man's  Principles  and  Academical  Lectures.  i/a^Ae97ia/t<;«— Surveying.  Princi- 
ples of  Perspective.    Botany — Gray's  ManuaL     Drawing — ^Free  Hand  Practice. 


J  JUNIOR  AND   SENIOR  TEARS. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  the  regular  courses,  the  students,  grouped  in  seven 
flections,  pursue  the  following  studies : 

1,— CHEMISTRY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

JUNIOR  TBjIR. 

Incrganie  Chemistry— -'^ot  k  Storer's  Manual,  Recitations  and  Lectures. 
Analytical  C^wtw^ry— Fresenius.  Recitations  and  Lectures.  Laboratory 
Practice — Repetition  of  Experiments  from  Eliot  &  Storer'a  Manual.  Systematic 
Qualiutive  Analysis.  Use  of  the  ^owpipe.  Quantative  Analysis.  Mineralogy 
—Dana's  System,  Lectures  and  Practical  Exercises.  Botany— Gny'B  Manual, 
Excursions  and  Preparation  of  herbarium.  Zoology — Lectures  and  Excuisions. 
Drench  and  German  (see  Select  Course). 
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SENIOR  TEAR. 

% 

Otneral  Ckemiatry — ^Academical  and  Medical  Lectnres.  AgrietUtural  diem' 
igtry  and  Pkytiology — Lectures.  Laboratory  Practice — Quantitative  Mineral 
Analysis.  Assaying.  Organic  Analysis.  Special  Inyestigation  for  Graduating 
Thesis.  liineralogy — Identi^cation  of  Species.  Metallwrgy — Lectures.  Oeology 
Dana^s  Manual.  Recitations  and  Academical  Lectures.  Buman  Anatomy  aiui 
Physiology — Academical  Lectures.  Mechanics^  Steam,  Engine  and  other  Prime 
Jloters — ^Lectures.    French  (see  Select  Course). 

2,— CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

Mathematics — Descriptiye  ^ometry,  with  applications.  Shades,. Shadows  and  . 
Linear  Perspective.  Analytical  Geometry  of  three  dimensions.  Differential 
and  Litegral  Calculus.  Astronomy — Theoretical  Astronomy.  Practical  Prob- 
lems. French  and  German.  Practical  ^«r«wtn5^--Triangulation,  Surveying  of 
a  Harbor,  etc.  Topographical  Surveying.  Drawing — ^Isometrical,  Topographi- 
cal, MechanicaL 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

•  Mechanics — Theoretical  Mechanics.  Applications  of  Calculus  to  Mechanics. 
Mechanics  applied  to  Engineering.  Principles  of  Mechanism.  Thermo-dj- 
namics.  Theory  of  Steam  Engine.  Prime  Movers.  Civil  Engineering-^ 
Strength  and  Stiffness  of.  Materials.  Bridge  Construction.  Stability  of  AicIk'S. 
Stone-cutting,  with  graphical  problems.  Constitution  and  properties  of  Build- 
ing Materials.  Civil  Bngineering  proper,  or  the  Science  of  Construction.  Geo- 
logy^ French — Selections.  Fiela  Engineering'  and  Surveying — Location  of 
Roads.  Laying  out  Curves.  Geodesy.  i)Mt(7nin^~Designing  of  Bridges  and 
other  Structures.    Drawing — Architectural  and  Structural. 

8,— MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

JUNIOR  TSAR. 

French  aand  G'erwaf^— (see  Select  Course).  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  Ap- 
plications. Aiialytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions.  Elementary  Mechanics. 
Principles  of  Mechanism.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Metallurgy. 
Shades,  Shadows,  and  Linear  Perspective.  Isometrical  Projection.  Elements 
of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Principles  of  Construction.  Shading  and  Tinting, 
and  drawing  from  patterns. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

French  and  (German  (see'Select  Course).  Analytical  Mechanics — Strength  of 
Materials.  Thermo-dynamics.  Theory  and  Construction  of,  the  Steam  Engine. 
Prime  Movers.  Theory  of  Machines.  Mill  work.  Examination  of  Machinery. 
Mechanical  Construction.  Machine  shop  Practice.  Architectural  Drawing. 
Drawing  from  actual  Machines.     Designs  of  Machines. 

4,— MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 

JDinOR  TEAR. 

French  and  German  (see  Select  Course).  Mechanics — ^Peck's  Elements.  Prin- 
ciples of  Mechanism.  Theory  of  Steam  Engine.  Mathematics — ^Mining  Survey- 
ing— Shades,  Shadows  and  Linear  Perspectife.  Isometrical  Projection.  Civil 
Engineering — Strength  of  Mator'als.  Stability  of  Arehpp.  Higher  and  Topo- 
graphical Survey  i:ig.   Geology^  Duna.  Dranoing — Mechanical  and  Topographi(»L 
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aXNIOR  TEAR. 

IVench  (seo  Select  Course).  Mining — Lectures.  General  and  Special  Metal- 
luryif — Lectures.  General  Chemistry — Miller.  Uietnical  Analysia — irtbciiius. 
Recitations  and  Lectures.  Laboratory  J-ractice — Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis.  Use  of  the  Blowpipe.  Assaying.  Mineralogy — Lectures  and  Piac- 
tical  Exercises.  <Zba/oyy^Lectures.  A^cc/ki«»c«— Application  to  Engineering. 
Drawingy 

5,— AGRICULTURE. 

JUNIOR   TEAR. 

AgriculturcU  Chemistry  and  Physiology — Structure  and  Physiology  of  Plants ; 
Water,  Atmosphere,  and  Soil  in  their  relations  to  Vegetable  Production ,  Im- 
provement of  the  Soil  by  Chemical  and  Mechanical  means.  Domestic  Animals ; 
the  chemical  relations  of  their  Food,  Digestion,  Respiration,  Assimilation  and 
Excretions ;  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Flesh,  and  Wool  as  Agricultural  Products. 
Lectures.  ExperxTnental  and  A  nalytical  67/<r»<w/ry— Laboratory  Practice.  Mete- 
orology— Academical  Lectures.  Physical  Geography — Lectures.  Zoology — 
Liectures.  Drawing — Free-hand  practice.  Frenck  and  C'enytaji^— Continued. 
Excursions — Botanical,  Zoological,  etc. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

Agrievltwe — ^The  staple  crops  of  the  United  States,  their  yarieties,  cultivation, 
nuuiageraeiit,  and  preparation  for  market.  The  Care,  Breeding  and  Raising  of 
Domestic  Animals.  Lectures  and  Recitations.  Experimental  Chemistry — Labo- 
ratory practice.  Agricultural  Zoology — Natural  History  of  Domestic  Animals ; 
Insects  useful  and  injurious  to  Vegetation.  Lectures.  Human  Anatomy  and 
J^hysiology—  Lectures.  Geology — Lectures  and  Recitations.  Pvral  Economyy 
both  American  and  Foreign.  Lectures.  French  and  German^  continued.  M> 
eursions — ^Botanical,  Zoological,  etc. 

6,— NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

Rrst  Term. 

Zoology'^'Dh^y  Laboratory  instruction;  Zoological  Excursions.  Botany— * 
Graves  First  Lessons.  Chemistry — Academical  Lectures.  French  and  German 
— Selections. 

Second  Term. 

Zoology  and  Paleontology — Laboratory  Practice,  Lectures.  Physical  Geogror 
phy — Lectures  and  Recitations.  Chemistry — Laboratory  Practice.  French  and 
Germany  continued. 

Third  Term. 

Zoology  and  Paleontology — Laboratory  Practice,  Lectures,  Excursions  (land 
and  marine).  Botany — Gray*s  Manual ;  Excursions.  Jft««ra/o^y-— Dana,  Lec- 
tures and  Practical  Exercises.  /^encA,  continued.  Drawing — Free  Hand  Practice. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

Furst  Term. 

Zo6logy  and  Paleontology — Laboratory  Practice,  Lectures,  Excursions.  Geo- 
2MTV'-—Dana*s  Manual.  Excursions.  Meteorology — Academical  Lectures.  French 
— Belcctions. 
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Second  Iferm. 

Zoology  and  Paleontology — Continued.  Botany — ^Lectures  on  special  subjects. 
Geology — ^Dana,  Recitations  and  Lectures.  AfuUomy  and  Physiology — ^Acade- 
mical Lectures.    French — Selections. 

Third  Term. 

Zoology  and  Paleontology — Continued,  with  Excnraions.  Photography — Prac- 
tical Instruction.  ■ 

7,— SELECT  COURSE  IN  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

JUNIOR   TSAR. 

Modern  Languagkb. — P^eneh  and  Germany  continued.  English  Compositioa 
and  Literature. 

Mathematics. — ^Peck's  Mechanics,  Norton^s  Astronomy. 

Natural  Science. — Agricultvftd  Chemistry — Lectures.  Zoology — Lectures 
and  Excursions.  Botany — Lectures  and  Excursions.  MinercUogy — Lectures. 
Physical  Geography — Lectures  and  Recitations.  , 

History. — Recitations. 

Drawing. — Free  Hand,  and  ArchitecturaL 

8INI0R  tear. 

Language. — French  cr  German^  continued.  Lectures  on  Language  and  Lin- 
guistic Ethnology.    Compositions. 

Natural  Science.— botany  and  Zoology^  continued.  Geology — Recitations 
and  Lectures.  Jfe^eoro^o^f^— Lectures.  Jlwnan  Anatomy  ana  Physiology — 
Lectures.    Astronomy — ^lictures. 

Philosophy  and  History. — Lectures  and  recitations,  in  History  and  Political 
Philosophy^  International  Law,  Political  Economy^  Ethics  and  Metaphysics^ 

n. — ^Partial  courses  LRADisa  to  ho  dsqreeb. 

A  ^partial  course  in  Agriculture,  occupying  seven  months  in  the  winter,  is 
arranged  for  the  couvenience  of  those  who  cannot  pursue  a  longer  course  of 
study. 

Special  students  desirous  to  become  proficient  in  some  branch  of  Chemistry 
are  also  received  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

In  Natural  History  arrangements  are  also  made  for  the  instruction  of  special 
students,  not  candidates  for  degrees.  Tne  same  is  true  in  Practical  Astronoiny. 
No  formal  examinations  are  required  for  admission  to  these  advantages,  but 
they  are  only  offered  to  young  men  who  are  able  and  disposed  to  be  faithful  in 
the  pursuit  of  tiie  courses  they  select. 

III. — HIGHER  COURSES   LEADING  TO  THE   DEGREE    Or    DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OR 
or   CIYIL  ENGINEER  IN  YALE   COLLEGB. 

A  higher  course  in  Ciyil  Engineering  is  arranged  to  follow  tiie  regular  three 
years*  course,  and  those  who  pursue  it  faithfully  may  receive  the  degree  of  €&vil 
Engineer.  (C.  E.) 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.  Dr.  must  have  taken  already  a  Bachelor's 
Degree,  and  must  pursue  in  this  College,  a  course  of  two  years'  instruction  in 
the  higher  studies  ot  at  least  three  departments  of  science,  terminating  with  a 
satisfactory  examination. 
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PLANS   AND    DEBGRIPTION  OF  SHEFFIELD  HALL,  OF   THE    SHEFFIELD  SCIEXTUIO 
SCHQOL^   YALE  COLLEQE,   NEW  HAVEN,   CONN. 

Sheffield ,  Hall  is  situated  in  Grove  street,  fronting;  College  street,  nearlj  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  C!ollege  square.  It  is  buLt  of  stone  and  brick 
covered  with  stucco,  and  consists  of  a  principal  three  story  structure,  and  two 
wings  (each  of  two  stories,)  now  connected  in  the  rear  by  another  three  story 
buQding.  There  are  three  public  entrances  on  Grove  street,  of  which  the  cen- 
tral one  is  the  chie^  leading  to  all  portions  of  the  building ;  the  eastern  door 
leads  to  the  principal  room  of  the  Engineering  Class  and  to  the  Metallurgical 
Museum  above  it ;  and  the  western  door  leads  to  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

There  are  two  projecting  towers — one  in  fh)nt,  at  the  main  entrance,  and  one 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  building.  The  principal  tower  in  front  is  ninety 
feet  high  and  sixteen  feet  square.  In  the  second  and  third  stories  are  studies 
for  two  of  the  professors.  Above  these  rooms  is  the  belfry-clock  with  its  four 
dials,  and  surmounting  the  structure  is  a  revolving  turret  in  which  the  equato- 
rial telescope  is  placed. 


No.  },  EeeitatioD-room,  io  Mathematics,  Phytios,  etc. 

•«     2,       "  "         "  Engineering,  etc 

**     3,  Ezbibition-room  for  engineering  nnodeb,  etc. 

"   18,  Drawing  room  for  the  Engineering  and  other  c 

"   19.  Chemical  Aasiatant's  Office.    SO,  90.  Chemical  Laboratory. 
L,  Cloeet.— F,  Balance-room.— U,  Store  room.— R,  Chemical  reagent  room. 
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The  northwestern  tower,  sixteen  feet  square  and  fifty  feet  high,  was  built  fix 
iihe  reception  of  a  Meridian  Circle. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  edifice  from  the  western  tower  to  the  east  side  is 
ll*l  feet ;  and  the  extreme  depth  is  112  feet.  The  three  cuts  which  are  given 
herewith  exhibit  the  arrangement  of  rooms  on  each  of  the  three  stories. 
The  basement,  which  is  not  here  lepresented,  contains  a  Janitor's  apart- 
ment, and  a  metallurgical  laboratory,  in  addition  to  the  hot-air  furnaces,  store 
rooms,  etc. 

The  Observatory  occupies  the  two  towers,  each  sixteen  feet  square,  recently 
added  to  the  edifice.  In  one  of  these  is  mounted  an  Equatorial  Telescope  ; 
in  the  other,  a  Meridian  Circle,  with  a  Sidereal  Clock  ;  both  telescope  and 
cizde  being  the  recent  gifts  of  Mr.  Sheffield. 

plan  op  the  second  story. 


No.  4,  Stady— Prof,  of  A^rioaltQie. 
"    5,  Recitation-room  in  Phyaical  Goognpby,  etc 
**    6,  Study— Profenor  of  Mininf . 

*'     7,  Recitation-room  in  Modem  Languofet,  Meehanics,  etc. 
*'     0,  MetaUuiigical  Muieum. 
'*  10,  Agricultural  Lecture-room. 
"   II,  Chemical  Lecture-room. 
**  12,  Private  Chemical  Laboratory. 
*'  13,  Study— Profenor  of  Mineralogy  and  MetaJloigy. 

G^  Stody— ProiiNsor  of  Analytical  and  Agricnltoral  Chemfitry. 
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The  Equatorial  Telescope,  ordered  of  Messrs.  Alvan  Claris  &  Sons,  of  Cam- 
bridgeport,  in  November,  1865,  was,  early  in  October  last,  mounted  in  the 
revolving  turret  at  the  top  of  the  front  tower,  some  eighty  feet  above  the 
ground,  where  it  commands  a  good  horizon.  It  is  supported  by  a  freestone 
pier,  six  feet  in  height,  which  stands  on  a  massive  floor  of  masonry  arched  in 
from  the  side  walls,  just  above  the  tower  clock.  Though  it  thus  partakes  of 
whatever  motion  the  tower  itself  is  subject  to,  from  winds  and  other  causes,  no 
noticeable  inconvenience  has  been  experienced,  or  is  anticipa!Sed,  from  this 
source.  The  floor  of  the  room,  which  is  of  wood,  immediately  above  the  stone 
floor,  rests  only  in  the  outer  walls,  and  does  not  touch  the  pier. 

The  object-glass  has  a  clear  aperture  of  nine  inches,  and  is  nine  feet  ten 
inches  in  focal  length.  The  tube,  made  of  pine  handsomely  finished,  and  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  is  at  once  stiff  and  light.  Seven  Huygenian  eye-pieces  give 
powers  ranging  from  40  to  620.  All  but  one  of  these  fit  also  a  diagonal  eye- 
tube  containing  a  prismatic  reflector.  Another  diagonal  reflector — the  first  sur- 
face of  an  acute  prism  of  glass — is  used  in  observing  the  sun,  the  greater  part 

PLAN  OF  THE  THIBD  8T0BT. 


No.  8,  Poblio  Lectare-rooin. 
••   15.  Libfary. 
*<    16^  Librarian*!  room. 

A,  Stody— Profenor  of  Indutrial  Meefaanics  and  Fbyilei. 
B  and  C,  Apparattn-rooim. 
H,  Photographic  Laboratory. 
1,J,  DonnitorieB. 
R,  Store-room. 
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of  whose  light  and  heat  is  transmitted,  while  the  image  formed  by  the  reflected 
rays  is  viewed  without  inconvenience,  with  the  Aill  aperture  of  the  telescope. 

The  equatorial  mounting  is  the  German,  or  Fraunhofer's — the  declination 
axis  carrying  a  drcle  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  graduated  on  silver  so  as  to 
read  by  two  verniers  to  10",  and  the  polar  axis  carrying  an  hour  circle  of  nine 
inches  diameter,  graduated  to  minutes  of  time,  and  reading  by  two  verniers  to 
five  seconds. 

Beneath  the  polar  axis,  in  the  curve  of  the  U-shaped  iron  piece  by  which 
that  axis  is  supported,  is  placed  the  driving  dock.  Its  going  is  r^^ted  by  a 
half-second  pendulum,  and  the  intermittent  motion  of  the  scape  wheel  is 
changed  into  a  smooth  and  equable  motion  for  the  telescope  by  the  simple  and 
ingenious  device  known  as  "Bond's  Spring-Governor." 

The  performance  of  the  telescope  accords  with  the  reputation  of  its  makers. 
On  favorable  nights,  it  sliows  easily  such  test  objects  as  '  Cygni,  the  companion 
of  Sinus,  the  6th  star  in  the  Trapezium  of  Orion,  and,  with  more  difficulty;^ 
Y  %  Andromedas.  The  second  and  third  have  been  seen  with  the  aperture  redu- 
ced to  five  inches. 

There  is  used  with  the  telescope  a  bi-fllar  position-micrometer,  with  foiur  eye- 
pieces, by  Dollond. 

A  very  simple  observing  chair  enables  the  observer  to  change  his  position, 
quickly  and  easily,  to  any  height  required,  without  leaving  his  seat 

The  revolving  turret,  resembling  in  form  that  of  a  "Monitor,"  rests,  by  a  dr- 
cular  rail  at  its  base,  on  eight  grooved  iron  wheels,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  the 
steel  journals  of  which  run  in  boxes  of  Babbitt^s  metal.  It  is  turned  by  a 
crank,  the  pinion  of  which  gears  into  a  rack  cast  on  the  drcular  rail.  The 
opening,  three  feet  in  width,  extends  entirely  across,  through  the  roof  and  sides; 
from  base  to  base.  It  is  closed  by  eight  hinged  shutters,  so  controlled  by  rods 
and  levers  as  to  be  opened  or  shut  .with  great  facility. '~ 

The  tower  connected  with  the  west  wing  was  erected  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, specially  for  the  reception  of  the  Meridian  Cirde  purchased  of  the  U.  SL 
Government  and  formerly  used  in  the  East  room  of  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory. This  instrument  was  mounted  in  September  on  the  massive  granite  piers, 
which  came  with  it,  and  the  bases  of  which  are  imbedded  in  the  upper  part  of 
a  shaft  of  solid  masonry,  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  nine  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  seven  at  the  top.  This  shaft  rises,  independently  of  the  building  through- 
out, from  a  foundation  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  sur- 
rounded, at  a  few  inches  distance,  by  a  double  casing  made  of  tarred  felt  and 
matched  sheathing  boards.  It  is  thus  well  protected  against  sudden  diangea 
of  temperature. 

The  Meridian  Circle  has  a  five-foot  telescope,  with  an  object  glass  of  3  8 
inches  aperture,  and  58  inches  focal  length.  It  has  three  Ramsden  eye-pieces. 
A  diagonal  eye-piece  in  addition  has  been  ordered,  for  more  conveniently  ob- 
serving objects  at  hig^  altitudes.  At  the  focus  is  a  system  of  one  horizontal, 
and  eleven  vertical,  spider-lines,  together  with  a  micrometer  thread  movable  in 
dedination  only.  The  mean  equatorial  interval  of  the  vertical  threads  is 
lis-16'7. 

The  axis,  thirty  inches  in  length,  terminates  in  steel  pivots  two  indies  in 
diameter,  and  to  opposite  faces  of  its  central  cube  are  bolted  tlie  two  conical 
flxista  formmg  the  tube  of  the  telescope.    This  tube  is  so  constructed  at  the 
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ends  that  the  object-glass  and  eye-tube  are  readily  interchangeable.  On  the 
axis,  within  the  piers,  are  two  ciixiles  forty  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  grad- 
nated  on  silver,  the  one  to  read  by  a  vernier  to  single  minutes,  the  other  by  six 
(micrometer  microscopes,  to  smgle  seconds.  Four  of  the  microscopes  are 
mounted  at  the  comers,  and  two  at  intermediate  points  on  the  opposite  sides, 
of  a  square  alidade  frame,  which  is  carried  by  the  axis,  and  held  in  position  by 
adjusting  screws  connected  w^th  the  pier.  Attached  also  to  the  alidade  is  a 
spirit  level.  Suitable  counterpoises  prevent  undue  pressure  of  the  pivots  on 
the  Y'&  For  finding  the  nadir  point,  and  the  level  and  collimation  errors,  a 
ooUimating  eye-piece  and  vessel  of  mercury  are  used.  There  is  also  a  striding 
level  for  the  axis ;  an  observing  couch ;  and  a  reversing  apparatus  traversing 
the  floor  on  rails  between  the  piers. 

This  instrument,  as  originally  constructed  by  Ertel  &  Sons,  of  Munich,  had  a 
thirty-inch  circle  at  each  extremity  of  the  axis,  outside  of  the  piers.  These 
were  subsequently  replaced  by  the  present  forty-inch  circles  on  the  axis  inside 
of  the  piers,  by  Wm.  J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  other  minor  alterations. 

In  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Washington  Observations,  this  circle, 
in  its  original  form,  is  fully  described,  and  illustrated  by  plates.  It  has  been 
put  in  adjustment,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  used  to  test  its  performance. 

The  circle-room  has  a  meridional  opening  from  side  to  side,  twenty  inches  in 
width,  with  roof-shutters,  which  are  opened  or  shut  by  a  single  motion  of  a 
lever.     The  side  shutters  are  ordinary  doors. 

A  Sidereal  Clock,  by  Appleton,  London,  the  gift  of  William  Hillhouse,  Esq., 
of  New  Haven,  is  attached  to  the  west  wall. 

The  observatory  possesses  also  a  Pistor  &  Martin's  Patent  Sextant.  The  pri- 
vate instruments  referred  to  as  used  by  students  in  Practical  Astronomy  are:  a 
superior  portable  Telescope,  by  Clark  &  Sons,  of  4f  inches  aperture  and  five 
feet  focal  length ;  a  Transit  Instrument  with  three-foot  telescope,  and  twelve- 
inch  circle  reading  by  two  verniers  to  10'-' ;  a  Sidereal  Clock  and  an  Eight-day 
Sidereal  Chronometer.  The  telescope  of  the  transit  instrument  has  an  object- 
glass,  by  Fitz,  of  2f  inches  aperture,  and  a  micrometer,  so  constructed  as  to  be 
used  with  equal  facility  at  all  angles  of  position)  without  danger  of  disturbing 
the  fixed  system  of  threads.  With  this  micrometer,  and  the  spirit-level  attached 
to  the  alidade  of  the  circle,  this  instrument  is  practically  a  Zenith  Telescope, 
and  is  used  as  such  in  observations  for  latitude  by  Talcott's  method.  The  eye- 
piece constantly  used  is  a  diagonal  one  giving  a  power  of  200,  a  power  war- 
ranted by  the  excellence  of  the  object-glass.  The  instrument  is  mounted  on  a 
heavy  iron  stand,  cast  in  one  piece,  which  is  supported  by  a  brick  pier,  four  feet 
in  height,  with  its  foundation  of  masonry  extending  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

The  tower  clock  was  made  by  Messrs.  E.  Howard  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  has 
a  wooden  pendulmn  rod  eight  feet  in  length,  with  a  zinc  compensation-tube 
below  the  bob,  specially  ordered  for  this  clock.  The  bob  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
about  twice  as  heavy  as  those  usuaUy  fiimished  by  the  makers.  The  rate  has  . 
thus  fiu*  proved  to  be  nearly  uniform  and  quite  satis&ctory.  The  clock  is  set 
anew  to  zero,  whenever  its  error  amounts  to  half  a  minute.  This  has  occurred 
but  twice  since  August  last  The  hours  are  struck  on  a  fine  toned  beU  of  675 
Ibe.  weighty  suspended  in  a  separate  bell-tower  on  the  main  roo^  some  twenty- 
five  feet  fipm  the  dock. 
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Kew  Bt^Xding  ereded  in  1873. 

The  new  bailding  has  a  front  of  Beventj-siz  feet  on  Prospect  street,  and  a 
depth  of  eighty-four  feet,  standing  back  from  the  street,  sixteen  feet 

The  plan  is  rectangular,  and  it  has  substantially  five  stories, — a  basement  of 
eleven  feet  in  height,  first,  second,  and  third  stories,  each  fourteen  feet  high  ia 
the  clear,  and  an  attic,  or  fourth  story,  nine  and  a  half  feet  high  in  the  clear. 

The  general  plan  of  the  interior  arrangement  of  rooms  is  based  on  that  of  the 
first  story,  provision  being  made  for  a  large  lecture  room  in  the  rear  part  of  this 
particular  one,  extending  across  the  whole  rear  side  of  the  building,  and  occu- 
pying nearly  one-half  of  the  stoty.  This  lecture  room  has  a  capacity  for  seating 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  A  hall  sixteen  feet  wide  fbom  the  front 
entrance  communicates  with  this  lecture  room,  and  afibrds  room  for  the  main 
staircase  to  the  upper  stories.  On  each  side  of  this  hall  there  are  two  recita- 
tion rooms,  one  12'.6"  by  27'.5"  and  one  12M1"  by  26'.9",  making  four  recita- 
tion rooms  and  a  large  lecture  room  on  the  first  floor. 

Under  these  four  recitation  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  building  there  are 
two  large  rooms  and  one  small  room  completely  finished.  These  rooms  are  al] 
suitable  for  recitation  rooms,  being  weU  lighted,  and  having  a  height  of  11  feet. 

The  rear  basement,  under  the  general  lecture  room,  is  occupied  by  a  coal 
room,  heating  ftimaces  and  boilers,  janitor's  room,  and  water-closets.  The  floor 
of  this  part  of  the  basement  is  lower  than  the  front  part  by  four  feet,  to  permit 
the  floor  of  the  lecture  room  above  to  drop  down  that  much  from  the  front 

The  second  and  third  stories  are  divided  alike, — ^two  large  rooms  of  equal 
size  in  each  over  the  lecture  room,  and  four  rooms  on  each  story  in  the  front. 

The  south  side  of  the  second  story,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  is  devoted  to 
Physics ;  the  north,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  to  Civil  Engineering.  The  small 
rooms  in  front  are,  for  the  present,  appropriated  to  the  Pf  ofessors  in  those  de- 
partments for  study  rooms,  the  middle  rooms  for  apparatus  and  recitation  rooms, 
and  the  rear  and  largest  rooms  for  apparatus,  lectures,  and  drawing-rooms. 

The  third  floor  is  arranged  in  a  similar  way.  The  south  -side  is  devoted  to 
Dynamic  Engineering;  the  large  rear  room  on  the  north  side  to  Natural  His- 
tory, the  middle  room  to  Botany,  and  the  front  to  the  purposes  of  a  private  study. 

The  fourth  story  furnishes  one  large  room  (73'  by  28')  for  instruction  in  in- 
strumental drawing,  and  eleven  small  rooms  to  be  occupied  as  private  rooms  for 
instructors,  and  for  store-rooms. 

The  interior  finish  of  the  building  is  plainly  executed  in  yellow  pine,  coated 
with  oil  and  shellac.  The  staircase  and  wainscoting  of  the  halls  are  composed 
of  pine,  ash,  and  black  walnut 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  boilers  in  the  basement  which  furnish 
steam  to  chambers  or '  radiators '  under  the  rooms  to  be  heated ;  a  current  of  cold 
air  passing  through  conduits  to  the  radiators  is  heated  in  its  passage  upward  to 
the  rooms  by  the  steam  heated  *  radiators.'  To  furnish  places  of  exit  for  the 
heated  air,  separate  air  conduits  from  all  the  rooms,  provided  with  ventilators, 
pass  up  through  the  walls  to  the  roo£' 

The  larger  lecture  room  and  all  the  recitation  roc^s,  except  two,  have  venti- 
lators opening  into  large  conduits  in  the  center  of  the  building,  which  are  kept 
heated  by  the  smoke  flues  of  the  boilers,  which  are  of  cast-iron,  and  pass  up 
through  the  middle  of  these  large  conduits  or  ventilating  shafts.  The  building 
is  thus  not  ouly  thoroughly  warmed,  but  most  efficiently  ventilated. 
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SCHOOLS  AS  THEY  WERE  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

BT  J.  W.  SlKOinMI. 

[ADBiia]  Report  of  Soperiotendent  of  Public  iMtruetion— 1876.] 


8TATB  LEGISLATION. 

Thb  first  settlement  in  New  Hampshire  was  made  in  1623,  upon 
the  Piscataqua  river,  and  comprised  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
Dover,  Portsmouth,  Rye,  Greenland,  North  Hampton,  Somersworth, 
Durham,  Lee,  and  Madbury.  Exeter  and  Hampton  were  settled  in 
1638.  These  settlements  constituted  so  many  different  sovereign- 
ties, until  they  submitted  to  tBe  government  of  Massachusetts  in 
1641.  From  that  year  till  1680,  New  Hampshire  continued  under 
a  common  jurisdiction  with  Massachusetts,  and  had  an  equitable 
representation  in  the  common  legislature  in  Boston.  During  this 
period  the  .Massachusetts  school  law  (acts  of  1642-47)  was  enacted. 

Those  two  acts,  with  immaterial  modifications,  constituted  the 
school  law  of  Massachusetts  till  after  the  American  revolution. 
When  New  Hampshire  resumed  its  independent  character  as  a 
province,  the  act  of  1647  was  copied  upon  our  statute  books,  and 
constituted  the  statute  law,  with  slight  changes,  for  one  hundred 
years.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  law  of  1647  was  generally  en- 
forced. The  grades  of  schools  established  by  this  act  were  at  first 
supported  in  part  by  tuition.  The  execution  of  the  law  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  selectmen  of  );he  towns.  The  amount  of  money 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  schools  was  discretionary  with  towns. 

An  act  in  1693,  required  the  selectmen  in  their  respective  towns 
to  raise  money  by  assessments  on  the  inhabitants  for  building  and 
repairing  school-houses,  and  for  providing  for  a  schoolmaster  for 
each  town  in  the  province,  under  the  penalty  of  £10  in  case  of  failure. 

In  1719,  an  act,  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the  law  of  1647,  was 
passed,  the  only  modification  being  the  increasing  of  the  penalty 
from  five  shillings  to  twenty  pounds.  It  contained  a  clause  author- 
izing towns,  thinking  themselves  unable  to  comply  with  its  terms, 
to  seek  relief  from  the  court  of  general  sessions. 

In  1721,  the  derelict  selectmen,  who  are  in  the  preamble  of  the 

act  affirmed  <  to  often  neglect  their  duty,'  are  made  liable  upon  their 

personal  estates  for  the  penalty  affixed  upon  the  towns. 

23  (353) 
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At  the  close  of  the  revolution  oar  primary  schools  were  still  in 
their  primitive  radeness,  feebly  and  fitfally  supported,  while  the 
grammar  schools,  for  training  boys  for  *ye  University,'  existed 
scarcely  elsewhere  save  in  the  phraseology  of  the  statute.  Such 
was  their  condition  in  1789,  that  the  legislature  was  awakened  to 
the  subject,  and  in  an  act  of  that  year  repealed  all  former  acts  on 
thiB  subject,  because,  in  the  language  of  their  preamble,  '  they  had 
been  found  not  to  answer  the  important  end  for  which  they  were 
made.'  An  effort  was  made  for  their  improvement  by  establishing 
the  amount  of  money  for  schooling.  This  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
clusively at  the  discretion  and  changeable  whims  of  the  town  and 
selectmeoj  but  it  was  now  definitely  fixed  by  statute  at  four  pounds 
for  every  one  pound  of  the  proportion  of  public  taxes  to  the  indi- 
vidual town.  This  act  also  provided  for  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers, requiring  them  to  furnish  certificates,  from  competent  authori- 
ties, of  character  and  qualification ;  established  *  English  Grammar 
Schools'  for  teaching  'reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,'  and  in 
shire  and  half-shire  towns,  grammar  schools  for  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  addition  to  the  branches  required  in  the  English  gramoaar 
school, — English  grammar  not  being  required  in  either  grade. 

An  excellent  law  was  passed  in  1817  for  the  'Support  and  rega- 
lation  of  primary  schools.'  The  assessment  f(»r  schools  was  in- 
creased to  ninety  dollars  for  every  dollar  of  apportionment  of  public 
taxes,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  English  schools  within  the 
towns  for  teaching  '  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, and  other  necessary  branches  of  education,'  and  the  purchase 
of  *  wood  or  fuel'  The  law  of  1806,  empowering  towns  to  divide 
into  school  districts,  was  repealed. 

The  state  school  system  was  set  forth  in  the  law  of  1827  in  a 
very  intelligent  manner.  The  superintending  school  conunittees 
of  the  several  towns  were  required  to  examine  and  license  teachers, 
visit  and  inspect  schools,  to  select  school  books,  and  report  in  writ- 
ing upon  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  the  annual  town  meeting. 
This  committee  were  also  empowered,  in  necessary  cases,  to  with- 
draw certificates,  and  dismiss  teachers  and  scholars.  They  were 
allowed  pay  for  services  rendered.  Teachers  were  required  to  fur- 
nish satisfactory  evidences  of  good  moral  character,  and  could  only 
receive  pay  upon  showing  the  treasurer  the  committee's  license. 
District  or  prudential  committees  were  to  be  chosen  at  first  at  the 
annual  town  meeting;  later,  at  the  district  meetings.  This  com- 
mittee constituted  the  legal  agency  to  hire  the  teacher,  pronde 
board  for  teachers,  and  fuel,  repair  the  school-house,  and  have  the 
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care  of  it  Books  could  be  furnished  n«edj  children  at  public  ex- 
pense. The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  authorized  to  raise 
money  by  tax  to  build  and  repair  school-houses. 

In  1821,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  requiring  all  banking  cor- 
porations to  use  paper  stamped  under  l^e  direction  of  the  governor, 
and  paid  for  by  the  banks  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  on  the  thou- 
sand of  circulation,  or  pay  an  annual  tax,  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  June,  to  the  state  trea^rer,  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  their 
capital  stock.  This  tax  was  to  constitute  a  Literary  Fund.  In 
1828,  this  fund,  amounting  to  164,000,  was  distributed  to  the 
towns,  according  to  the  apportionment  of  the  public  taxes,  to  be 
used  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  other  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation. The  disbursement  of  this  fund  was  made  annually  upon 
this  basis  until  1847,  when,  by  an  act  of  that  year,  it  was  distribu- 
ted according  to  the  number  of  children,  four  years  of  age  and 
upward,  attending  a  public  school  not  less  than  two  weeks,  as  shown 
by  the  annual  returns  of  the  school  committee  to  the  secretary  of 
state.  This  fund  at  first  amounted  to  $10,000  annually.  Now  it 
amounts  to  about  127,000  in  the  aggregate,  or  forty-three  cents  for 
each  scholar. 

In  1833,  provisions  were  made  authorizing  the  superintending 
committee  to  furnish  needy  children  with  necessary  school  books  at 
the  expense  of  the  town. 

In  1834,  a  resolution  passed  the  legislature  recommending  the 
several  towns  to  cherish  primary  schools  and  support  them,  as  the 
surest  means  for  perpetuating  free  institutions,  and  securing  the 
stability  and  happiness  of  this  great  republic.  High  schools,  acad- 
emies, and  seminaries  were  recognized  as  powerful  allies  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  common  education.  In  1839,  the  clause  empower- 
ing towns  to  divide  into  school  districts  was  amended,  and  the 
sub-division  was  peremptorily  ordered.  In  1840-41,  the  rate  of 
school  money  was  increased  to  one  hundred  dollars  on  each  dollar 
of  the  state  apportionment  Another  act  was  passed  this  year 
allowing  the  grading  of  schools  when  the  scholars  number  fifty  or 
more.  In  1843,  an  act  was  passed  which  required  the  selectmen, 
under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  upon  the  application  of  ten 
legal  voters,  to  make  the  division  of  the  town  into  school  districts. 

By  an  act  of  1846,  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  was  established.  He  was  required  to  spend  at  least  twenty 
weeks  in  the  different  counties  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  general  education.  He  was  required  to  make 
to  the  legislature  an  annual  report  upon  the  common  schools  of  the 
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state.  SoperintendiDg  school  committees  were  required  to  report 
annaally  upon  the  condition  of  schools  in  their  towns  to  tl^e  com- 
missioner. The  salary  of  the  office  was  1600  per  annum,  and  per- 
sonal expenses.  Teachers'  institutes  were  established  by  law,  and 
towns  were  authorized  to  raise  money  for  their  support  The  law 
this  year  made  more  effective  the  act  of  1848  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing public  instruction  to  children  employed  as  factory  operatives. 

In  1848,  the  so-called  Somersworth  act  became  a  law.  It  was 
made  general  in  its  provisions  at  the  winter  session  of  the  same 
year.  The  rate  for  school  money  was  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  on  the  state  apportionment. 

In  1850,  the  act  establishing  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools  was  abolished,  and  a  new  act  passed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  county  school  commissioners,  who  constituted  a  Board  of 
Education.  One  commissioner  resided  in  each  county.  Each  com- 
missioner reported  to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  he  prepared 
the  school  report 

In  1851,  an  act  passed  which  required  each  town  to  raise  a  sum 
for  the  support  of  county  teachers,  equal  to  three  per  cent  of  its 
required  amount  of  school  money.  Two  years  later  this  sum  was 
reduced  to  two  per  cent  of  the  school  money,  and-  in  1861  the  in- 
stitutes were  abolished. 

Between  1852  and  1870,  the  rate  of  assessment  for  support  of 
schools  was  increased  from  1135  to  1350  on  the  apportionment 
of  the  state  tax.  Within  this  time  the  Literary  Fund  was  increased 
by  a  tax  on  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  by  non-residents.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  was  set  apart  for  a  school 
fund. 

*  In  1867,  the  office  of  county  commissioners  was  superseded  by 
the  act  creating  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  officer,  with  the  governor  and  council,  constituted  the  state 
board  of  education. 

In  1868,  a  bill  was  passed  requiring  that  teachers'  institutes  be 
held  annually  in  each  county,  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  In  1874 
this  law  was  abolished,  with  the  act  establishing  a  board  of  education. 

In  1870,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  a  State  Normal  School. 
This  school  has  been  supported  by  appropriations  annually. 

By  an  act  of  1872,  'female  citizens-of  adult  age,  may  hold  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  prudential  committee  of  any  district,  or  of 
superintending  school  committee.' 

[Mr.  SimoDds,  in  hit  Eaport  for  1876,  girm  a  hiitory  of  pobllo  lehooli  in  wvoml  towns,  fitw 
wbidi  wo  oan  form  an  intoUigwt  opinion  of  tho  ftoSlitan  of  eommoo  odnentioo.] 
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*  TOWN  ACTION  W  KBSPIEOT  TO  80H00I& 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry  was  settled  in  1719,  a  meeting-hoase  was  erected  in 
l720y  and  in  17^3  a  school- hoose  of  logs  was  built  on  the  same 
beantifol  common  where  stood  the  church.  In  size  and  proportion, 
this  school-house  was  probably  like  one  voted  in  1727, — 'eighteen 
feet  long  besides  the  chimney,- — there  shall  be  two  fireplaces  in 
one  end  as  laige  as  the  house  will  allow, — the  sides  to  be  seven 
feet.'  We  do  not  find  much  more  on.  record  relative  to  school- 
houses,  except  that  in  1730  it  was  voted  that  a  school-house  be 
built  in  each  quarter  of  the  town, — the  schoolmaster  to  hold  schools 
in  them  according  to  the  money  raised  in  each. 

In  1720  some  wanted  a  school,  but  a  majority  voted  *  there  is  no 
school  to  be  kept  in  town  this  winter.'  1725,  'Voted  there  shall 
be  a  school  in  each  quarter  of  the  town,  if  persons  suital>le  can  be 
found  for  keeping  the  same  for  six  months  from  their  commence- 
ment' 1726,  'Voted  there  shall  be  but  one  school  kept  in  town.' 
1727,  'Voted  the  Public  schools  shall  be  kept  at  the  meeting- 
house five  months  from  date  [May],  the  other  six  months  in  the 
out  parts  of  the  town  where  convenient.'  1729,  'Voted  to  leave 
the  management  of  the  schools  with  the  selectmen.'  1732,  Voted 
two  public  schools, — 'Beaver  Brook  being  the  dividing  line.  Forty 
pounds  were  nused  by  taxation,  and  any  additional  expense  in- 
curred to  be  otherwise  raised.'  In  1734,  'There  shall  be  three 
schools,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  grammar  school— the  others  Eng- 
lish schools — the  grammar  master  to  go  from  one  school  to  another.' 
Fifty  pounds  were  raised  this  year.  1737,  'Voted  to  employ  one 
master  to  keep  2  months  in  the  South  Range,  2  months  in  the 
Double  Range,  2  months  in  the  Aiken's  Range,  2  mouths  in  the 
Back  Range,  2  months  in  the  English  Range,  1  month  in  the  Park 
and  1  month  in  Canada.^  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  these 
votes  look  toward  the  '  setting  up '  of  a  grammar  school.  It  had 
been  voted,  in  1726,  to  employ  Mr.  David  McGregor  to  keep  a 
grammar  school.  Mr.  McGregor  subsequently  became  the  pastor 
of  the  West  Parish.  In  1729,  the  town  voted  a  certain  salary  to 
Rev.  Matthew  Clark,  the  eccentric  pastor  of  the  East  Parish,  suc- 
ceeding the  first  McGregor, '  on  condition  of  his  keeping  the  town 
from  employing  any  other  grammar  school  master.'  This  thrifty 
proceeding  seemed  to  have  reference  to  an  escape  from  the  penalties 
of  the  provincial  law.    Toward  1750,  it  would  seem,  the  classics 
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had  in  somo  measure  given  place  to  the  common  branches,  for  the 
record  states  '  some  persons  are  calling  for  a  grammar  school.' 

Teaching  in  those  days  was  more  a  profession  than  at  present, 
many  of  the  teachers  being  men  who  passed  their  lives  in  this  em- 
ployment. In  1725,  Robert  Morrison,  Eleanor  Aiken,  John  Barnes, 
John  Harvey,  and  Archibald  Wier,  were  paid  as  teachers;  in  1733, 
John  Wilson,  William  Wallace,  Ezekiel  Steele,  and  Mr.  Morton ;  in 
1735,  Thomas  IB^oyes,  Francis  Bryan,  and  Mr.  Goodall;  in  1736, 
Matthew  Campbell;  Thomas  Bacon,  William  McNeil,  and  John 
Eayers ;  in  1737,  Mary  McNeil,  Daniel  Todd,  and  William  McNeil. 

In  1789,  all  existing  school  laws  were  repealed,  and  more  string- 
gent  enacted,  which  required  the  assessment  of  a  school  tax  of  £^ 
for  every  twenty  shillings  of  state  taxation.  School  districts,  with 
definite  lines,  appear  to  have  been  recognized  by  statute  in  1805  for 
the  first  time :  previously  their  limits  had  been  rather  capricioos 
and  changeable.  Instead  of  districts,  they  had  been  termed  classes: 
the  prudential  committee  was  the  '  head  of  the  class.' 

Before  1805,  the  existing  school-houses  had  been  built  by  the 
town,  or  by  the  town  assisted  by  private  subscription.  In  the  l^is- 
lature  of  that  year,  authority  was  given  districts  to  raise  money  for 
school-house  building,  as  in  the  present  time. 

In  Londonderry,  the  parent  hive,  the  normal  school  was  ever  at 
the  school-house  on  the  common  of  the  first  meeting-house,  which, 
not  long  after  the  revolution,  became  a  genuine  grammar  and  high 
school,  under  the  guidance,  first,  of  Z.  S.  Moor,  afterward  President 
of  William  and  Amherst  colleges,  but  particularly  under  the  care 
of  the  famous  preceptor,  Bumham.  In  this  school  were  qualified 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  town,  who  in  turn  became  the  teach- 
ers of  the  common  schools.  This  high  school  was  the  germ  from 
whence  sprang  the  well-known  Pinkerton  Academy  and  the  Adams 
Female  Academy;  both  still  in  successful  operation. 
•  In  the  matter  of  teachers'  wages,  an  old  book  of  district  record 
shows  that  in  1800,  the  average  pay  of  a  female  was  not  far  from 
|1  per  week  beside  board,  which  was  reckoned  at  about  5  shillings 
per  week.  In  1850,  her  pay  was  about  |2  per  week  and  board;  in 
1876,  from  |4  to  |5  per  week.  Male  teachers  in  1800  received 
from  |10  to  |12  per  month,  and  were  boarded ;  in  1850,  about  |20 
and  board.     In  1876  their  pay  is  |50  per  month  without  board. 

The  late  Robert  Mack,  Esq.,  remembers  the  school  taught  by 
Samuel  Bell,  afterward  Senator  in  Congress  and  Governor  of  the 
State.  It  was  kept  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  McAllister,  a 
little  tenement  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  in  a  lonely  and  unfrequented 
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locality.  Robert  Mack  was  a  pupil,  but  not  present  the  first  day.  Soon 
after  taking  his  seat,  he  was  greeted  with  a  rap  over  his  head  '  heavy 
enough  to  have  dropped  an  oz.'  As  *he  had  been  doing  nothing,'  he 
was  surprised,  but  his  comrades  assured  him  there  had  been  no  partiality 
in  his  case,  as  the  master  had  served  them  all  alike.  It  was  a  pleasant 
little  initiatory  ceremony,  which  he  probably  thought  would  be  bene- 
ficial if  not  gratifying  to  his  pupils.  His  patrons,  however,  thought 
differently.  The  matter  was  reported  the  next  Sabbath  to  *  Squire  Bell,* 
the  father  of  the  master,  and  on  Monday  morning  when  starting  for  his 
school,  Samuel  could  not  find  his  hickory  cane. 

HAMPTOM.* 

Hampton,  a  seaboard  town  in  Rockingham  county,  has  been  settled 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years,  being,  in  the  order  of  settlement, 
the  fourth  town  in  the  State.  The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Winna- 
cunnett  The  grant  for  a  plantation  here  was  made  early  in  September, 
16d8,  by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  that  colony  claiming  the 
place  by  their  charter  (as  they  construed  it).  The  settlement  was  begun 
soon  afterward.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1639,  the  plantation  was  allowed 
to  be  a  town.  This,  then,  is  the  date  of  its  incorporation.  On  the  4th 
of  September  following, — one  year  from  the  date  of  the  grant, — the  name 
of  the  town  was  changed  to  Hampton. 

The  earliest  teacher  was  John  Lcgat,  whose  engagement  appears  on 
record :     On  the  2  of  the  2  mo :  1649 : 

The  selectmen  of  this  Towne  of  Hampton  have  agreed  with  John  L^rat  for 
this  present  jeare  iosueing — To  teach  and  iDstruct  all  the  children  of  or  belong- 
ing to  our  Towne,  both  mayle  and  ftmaile  (w^^  are  capiable  of  learning)  to 
write  and  read  and  cast  accountee  (if  it  be  desired)  as  dilegently  and  as  care- 
(blly  as  be  la  able  to  teach  and  instruct  them;  And  so  dilegently  to  follow  the 
aaid  imployment  att  all  such  time  or  times  this  yeare  insueing.  as  the  wether 
shall  be  fitting  for  the  youth  to  com  together  to  one  place  to  be  instructed: 
And  allao  to  teach  and  inKtruct  them  once  in  a  week,  or  more,  in  some  Artho- 
doz  chatechise  provided  for  them  by  their  parents  or  masters. 

And  in  consideration  hereof  we  have  agreed  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  payd  unto 
the  said  John  Legat,  the  som  of  Twenty  pounds,  in  come  and  cattle  and  butter 
att  price  currant,  as  payments  are  made  of  such  goods  in  this  Towne,  and  this 
to  be  payd  by  us  quarterly,  paying  5^.  every  quarter  of  the  yeare  after  be  has 
begun  to  keep  school. 

In  1671,  the  school  was  under  the  care  of  John  Stephens,  of  whom 
I  know  but  very  little.  Judging,  however,  from  the  correct  language, 
the  tasteful  arrangement,  and  the  neat  penmanship  of  several  speci- 
mens of  his  writing,  now  before  me,  I  think  he  must  have  been  a 
person  of  considerable  mental  cultivation  and  refinement  The  salary 
paid  to  this  teacher  is  not  shown  by  the  records,  but  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  it  was  according  to  the  vote  of  the  town  already  men- 
tioned, to  be  raised  'as  other  town  rates  are.'  But  Feb.  10,  1672-3,  this 
regulation  was  so  modi6ed  that  only  £10  of  the  teacher's  wages  could  be 

*  Selected  from  Report  of  JoMph  Dow,  Emi-,  in  Anonal  Report  of  Superioteodent  of  Poblio 
lolnictioa  (Jobo  W.  Simoods)  for  1876w 
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paid  out  of  the  monej  raised  bj  taxation  in  the  nsual  waj,  and  the  rest 
was  to  be  assessed  on  the  children  attending  the  school.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  school  was  not  exactly  a  frtt  ichool 

In  a  petition  to  the  goyernor  and  cooncil  in  July,  1714^  it  is  repre- 
sented that  the  selectmen  had  hired  a  schoolmaster  for  the  town,  to  teach 
both  Latin  and  Eoglish. 

The  town  school  was  located  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  meeting-house  (the 
present  site  of  the  academy)  until  the  spring  of  1718,  though  in  some 
instances  it  was  removed  to  the  Falls  side  for  a  few  months :  for  instance, 
in  1673,  the  school  was  to  be  kept  in  the  town  nine  months,  and  at  the 
Falls  side,  three  month& 

Nov.  17,  1699,  it  was  voted  ^That  if  fialls  side,  so  called,  in  Hampton, 
doe  provide  and  pay  a  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  of  their  children ; 
They  shall  be  exempted  fifrom  paying  to  the  schoolmaster  at  the  town 
side  so  called.'    Similar  votes  were  passed  at  other  times. 

Solomon  Page,  a  native  of  Hampton,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1729,  and  was  afterward  engaged  in  teaching  and  in  preaching.  He  was 
employed  here  several  months  as  a  preacher  during  the  illness  of  the 
pastor  of  the  church. 

Another  teacher  of  the  school  was  Thomas  Barnard,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  college  in  1782.  In  October,  1785,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
church,  being  then  the  ^schoolmaster  of  the  town,'  as  the  record  shows. 
He  retained  his  membership  in  the  church  till  January  21,  1739,  when 
*he  was  dismissed  to  one  of  the  churches  in  Newbury,  Mas&,  of  which  he 
was  soon  after  ordained  pastor. 

Jacob  Bailey,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college  in  1755,  came  to  Hamp- 
ton soon  afterward  as  a  teacher.  He  united  with  the  church  in  March, 
1758,  being  then  'schoolmaster  of  the  town.'  He  i^mained  here  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  citizens.  He  be- 
came an  Episcopal  minister,  and  labored  several  years  as  a  *  frontier 
missionary '  in  one  of  the  towns  in  Maine.  In  the  stormy  period  of  the 
American  revolution  he  was  a  hyalut^  and  in  1779  became  a  refugee. 

It  was  voted,  March  28,  1756,  *That  the  selectmen  shall  have  the  lib- 
erty of  hireing  a  Common  Reading  and  writing  master,  and  in  case  a 
Grammar  school  is  needed,  the  selectmen  shall  provide  one  in  the  Town, 
provided  that  both  schools  shall  cost  the  Town  no  more  than  one  con- 
stant Grammar  school.' 

At  a  town  meeting  held  March  18,  1800,  it  was  voted  'to  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  selectmen  to  appoint  schools  as  they  think  best  for 
the  genera]  good  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  the  year  ensuing.' 

At  an  adjournment  of  the  first  annual  meeting  in  the  present  century, 
held  March  26,  1801,  the  town  voted  'That  the  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  the 
Rev.  William  Pidgin,  Dr.  Ebenezer  Lawrence,  Dr.  Jon*  French,  Oliver 
Whipple,  Esq.,  be  a  committee  to  examine  our  schools  the  year  ensuing.' 
This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  such  a  committee. 

The  selectmen  were  directed  to  raise  what  money  the  law  required  for 
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the  support  of  schools,  and  to  take  advice  of  the  school  committee  how 
the  money  might  he  laid  oat  to  the  hest  advantage  for  the  benefit  of 
schools. 

The  first  mention  of  a  school-house  is  an  entry  made  in  1692,  during 
King  William^s  war.  The  peopU^  liable  to  be  attacked  at  any  moment, 
had  built  a  fortification  around  the  meeting-house,  and  at  a  town  meeting 
held  on  tlie  17th  of  May,  1692,  voted  to  extend  the  line  of  this  fortifica- 
tion so  as  to  inclose  more  space,  and  liberty  was  given  to  build  housi'S  in 
it  according  to  the  custom  in  other  forts.  It  was  al.<«o  voted  to  build 
within  the  foit,  at  the  town^s  expense,  a  house  14  by  16  feet  for  tuo  use 
of  the  minister,  and  when  not  occupied  by  him,  it  was  to  be  use<l  as  a 
school-house. 

The  town  voted.  Sept  22,  1712,  that  a  school-house,  24  feet  long  and 
20  feet  wide,  should  be  built  on  the  lot  granted  for  that  purpose  near 
Dea.  Dalton^s  house,  and  be-  finished  by  the  last  day  of  April  following. 
It  was  also  voted  that  the  selectmen,  for  the  time  being,  should  have  full 
power  to  get  the  house  built,  and  to  raise  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  to  pay  for  it 

WINDHAM. 

The  town  of  Windham  was  originally  a  part  of  Londonderry,  and  was 
settled  in  1719.     It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1741. 

Soon  after  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Williams,  as  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  which  was  in  1766,  Mr.  W.  opened  a  private  academy  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  in  town,  which  was  resorted  to  by  many 
fi^m  other  towns,  of  whom  some  were  from  Boston  and  other  large  places, 
on  account  of  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  teacher.  He  fitted  many 
for  college,  among  whom  was  Joseph  McKeen,  D.D.,  afterward  President 
of  Bowdoin  college. 

The  schools  at  first  seem  to  have  been  private  schools,  taught  at  pri< 
vate  houses  in  different  neighborhoods,  and  the  support  of  them  by  the 
town  was  the  outgrowth  of  this,  after  a  time!  We  find  in  1790,  the 
record  of  £27  d«.  4^2.,  as  the  amount  of  school  money  to  be  appropriated 
for  schools,  and  the  vote  that  the  town  be  divided  into  seven  classes,  and 
the  school  money  divided  accordingly.  In  1791,  it  was  voted  *  not  to 
have  the  selectmen  hire  a  Master  to  send  through  the  town,' — from  which 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  after  this  they  employed  several  teachers  instead 
of  one. 

The  school  money  was  raised  by  a  tax  separate  from  other  taxes,  and 
known  as  the  school  tax.  At  an  early  period  a  lot  of  land  was  given  by 
James  Wilson,  of  Londonderry,  for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  Windham, 
that  was  afterward  sold  by  vote  of  the  town,  March  29,  1791. 

The  town  has  raised  and  sent  out  several  ministers  and  teachers,  thir- 
teen of  whom  at  least  are  college  graduates,— one  of  whom  is  now  presi- 
dent of  a  western  college ;  another,  the  principal  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institute  in  Wisconsin ;  and  a  third,  the  principal  of  a  high  school  in 
Minnesota. 
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WILTON. 

Wilton  was  first  settled  in  1788.  The  first  record  which  we  find  re- 
specting schools,  aside  from  the  locating  of  the  lots  of  land,  which  were 
set  apart  hj  the  grantors  of  a  portion  of  the  township  for  the  use  of 
schools,  was  in  1767,  when  the  town  *  voted  to  raise  six  pounds,  lawful 
money,  for  a  school  this  year,'  and  chose  the  selectmen  '  a  committee  to 
provide  said  school*  For  the  next  ten  years  ahout  the  same  amount 
was  annually  raised,  and  the  schools  were  kept  in  dwelling-houses,  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  as  would  best  accommodate  the  inhabitants. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  branches  of  study  were  limited  to  reading; 
spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  methods  of  instruction,  even  in 
these,  were  extremely  imperfect  The  pupils  had  no  text- books  in  arith- 
metic. The  schoolmaster  usually — not  always — possessed  one.  He  com- 
municated a  rule  orally  to  his  scholars,  who  wrote  it  out  in  their  *  manu- 
scripts,' which  generally  consisted  of  a  few  sheets  of  coarse  paper  stitched 
within  a  brown  paper  cover.  Then  an  example  under  that  rule  was 
given  which  the  pupils  solved,  and  copied  the  operation  into  their  manu- 
scripts below  the  rule.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  had  been 
thus  disposed  o^  another  rule  was  given,  and  so  on,  till  the  mathemati- 
cal education  of  the  pupil  was  completed. 

Many  of  the  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  who  have  assisted  in 
forming  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  youth  in  Wilton,  have  been  eminently  fitted  for  their  vocation. 
Among  those  who  at  various  times  taught  in  the  district  schools  of  the 
town,  and  afterward  became  widely  known  as  public  men,  were  Pro£ 
John  Abbott,  of  Bowdoin  College;  Benjamin  Abbott,  LLD.,  for  many 
years  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter ;  Rev.  Samuel  Barrett^ 
D.D.,  of  Boston ;  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  first  Principal  of  the  Teachers'  Sem- 
inary at  Andover,  Mass. ;  and  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  author  of  *  The  Dis- 
trict School  As  It  Was,'  and  in  his  latter  years  eminent  for  his  labors  in 
the  cause  of  home  education.  Of  these,  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Burton  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  their  education  in  the  schools  of  Wilton. 

In  1803,  Rev.  Thomas  Beede  was  installed  as  minister  of  the  town, 
and  remained  in  that  capacity  till  1829.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  man 
of  genial  manners,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of  -the 
young.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  labors,  he  sometimes  taught  one  of 
the  district  schools,  sometimes  a  select  school,  and  also  gave  private  in- 
struction to  advanced  students  at  his  home.  His  influence  in  promoting 
the  educational  interests  of  the  town  was  incalculable.  A  remarkably 
large  number  of  the  young  men  of  Wilton  acquired  a  liberal  education 
during  his  ministry. 

For  more  tli.-n  twenty  years  before  the  State  made  any  provision  for 
the  supervision  of  schools,  the  town  of  Wilton  annually  chose  some  of 
its  best  qualified  citizens  *  a  committee  to  inspect  the  schools,' 
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HAICFSTEAD. 

Hampstead  was  first  settled  in  1728,  but  not  incorporated  as  a  town 
till  1749.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1750,  among  other  things,  it  was 
▼oted  *to  hire  a  schoolmaster  for  six  months  in  ye  summer  season,  to 
teach  ye  children  to  read  and  write.' 

The  Testament  was  then  the  only  reading  and  spelling-book  known ; 
and  a  copy-book  consisted  of  a  few  leaves  of  the  roughest  paper.  To 
this  limited  list  of  studies  arithmetic  was  soon  added.  At  first  no  text- 
book  was  used.  Such  examples  as  would  come  up  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  a  man's  business  were  given  out  by  the  teacher,  and  the  four  funda- 
mental rules  taught  orally.  In  time.  Pike's  Arithmetic  made  its  appear- 
ance, grew  into  general  favor,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  in  exclusive 
use.  But  that,  like  every  thing  else,  must  give  place  to  improvement 
Then  followed  Welch's,  Adamses  Old  and  New,  Colbum's,  and  lastly,  to 
the  honor  of  our  town,  the  analytical,  thorough,  and  concise  treatise  by 
one  of  Hampstead's  most  distinguished  sons. — ^The  North  American 
Arithmetic,  by  Frederick  Emerson,  instructor  in  Boston. 

The  New  Testament  was,  at  first,  the  only  reading  book  used ;  but 
from  the  sacredness  of  the  book,  and  on  account  of  its  being  ill  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  different  ages,  it  was  superseded  by  other  books. 

The  American  Preceptor,  and  for  a  long  time  also  the  English  Reader, 
were  favorite  text-books.  In  the  improvements  of  the  age,  these  books 
gave  way  to  a  series  well  adapted  to  the  different  ages  and  capacities  of 
youth,  by  another  distinguished  son  of  Hampstead,  Benjamin  D.  Emer* 
son,  Esq.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

The  same  author  has  furnished  to  the  world  a  simple,  neat,  well- 
arranged,  and  correct  spelling-book  (Emerson's  National  Spelling-Book), 
which  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  schools  in  this  town  for  nearly 
twenty  yeara 

In  1767,  twenty  pounds  lawful  money,  was  raised,  and  in  1782  it  was 
raised  to  thirty  pounds.  About  the  same  amount  was  raised  yearly  until 
1800,  when  $75  was  raised  *  to  support  a  woman's  school,  to  be  propor- 
tioned same  as  other  money.' 

DUBLIN. 

The  first  settler  was  William  Thornton  in  1749.  He  was  followed 
soon  after  by  people  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  1773,  the  first 
record  of  any  town  action  is  made  in  a  grant  of  four  pounds  ($1*8.33)  ^to 
keep  a  woman's  school  \t\  three  parts  of  the  town,'  which  would  give 
each  school  $4.44.  At  44  cents  per  week — the  usual  price  in  those  days 
— ^this  would  employ  a  teacher,  if  she  *  boarded  round,'  ten  weeks  in 
.  each  of  the  three  places. 

For  the  three  years  next  succeeding,  six  pounds,  or  twenty  dollars, 
was  annually  granted  for  schools.  In  1777,  no  money  was  raised  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  In  1779,  the  town  voted  *  to  raise  one  hundred 
pounds  for  schools  the  present  year.'  This  sum  was  probably  reckoned 
10  depreciated  continental  money,  and  would  really  amount  to  a  few  cents 
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less  thaa  $20.  In  1780,  the  selectmen  were  authorized  '  to  assess  what 
thej  think  proper '  for  schools. 

In  1782,  the  town  voted  $26.67,  and  the  selectmen  were  instructed  'to 
diyide  the  town  into  five  parts  for  schooling,  and  give  each  part  their 
proportion  of  school  money ;  and  each  part  shall  lay  out  their  money 
within  the  year  in  such  schooling  as  they  think  best'  In  1781, 1783,  and 
1784,  it  is  said  no  money  was  granted.  In  1787,  the  town  voted  fifty 
pounds  ($166.67),  since  which  time,  with  some  variations,  the  amount 
appropriated  per  annum  has  been  upon  a  tolerably  regular  ratio  of  in- 
crease up  to  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  town  in  1870,  when  it  was 
$1,500.  In  1875,  the  amount  appropriated  for  common  schools  was 
$860;  for  high  school,  including  income  of  Appleton  Fund,  $202.50; — 
total,  $1,052.50. 

The  town  realized  up  to  1820,  $1,567,15  out  of  the  school  lots  re- 
served by  the  original  charter  *for  the  school  for  ever;'  and  $9,802.25 
out  of  a  bequest  by  Rev.  Edward  Sprague,  a  native  of  Boston,  Masa, 
where  he  was  bom  May  20,  1750.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
the  class  of  1770,  and  was  ordained  as  the  *  gospel  minister'  of  Dublin, 
November  12,  1777.  His  death,  caused  by  the  overturning  of  a  carriage 
in  which  he  was  riding,  took  place  December  17,  1817,  forty  years,  one 
month,  and  four  days  after  his  ordination.  During  his  long  ministry  he 
became  much  attached  to  the  people  of  Dublin,  and  at  his  death  left 
most  of  his  wealth  for  their  benefit  He  was  eminently  patriotic  and 
republican  in  his  sentiments,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  equal  rights  of  all 
men,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote :  It  being  sug- 
gested to  him  that  out  of  his  ample  means  he  might  endow  a  town  acad- 
emy, he  replied, — *  No,  no  I  I  want  the  whole  people  to  be  educated,  and 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  property.' 

By  the  first  clause  of  his  last  will,  he  gave  the  town  of  Dublin  $5,000, 
the  interest  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
in  the  sixth  clause  we  find  the  following  paragraph :  *  I  give  the  town  of 
Dublin  all  the  remunder  of  said  estate,  including  all  my  property  not 
before  given  or  devised  by  this  will,  to  be  kept  for  the  use  of  schooling 
in  said  Dublin.' 

At  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  17th 

of  June,  1852,  a  letter  of  Samuel  Appleton,  of  Boston,  was  read,  of 

which  the  following  are  extracts: — 

I  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  town  of  Dublin.  In  or  about  the 
year  1786, 1  resided  there  for  four  months,  and  was  engaged  during  that  time 
in  teaching  two  different  schools,  say  of  two  months  each,  at  eight  dollarB  per 
month.  One  of  the  districts  was  in  the  'Street,'  as  it  was  then  called;  the 
other  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  near  Peterborough.  In  this  latter  dis- 
trict, it  was  arranged  with  the  schoolmaster  to  live  witii  the  family  that  would 
board  and  lodge  him  the  cheapest  Having  been  informed  where  I  was  to 
board,  I  set  out  for  my  new  home  on  foot  carrying  the  greater  part  of  my  ward- 
robe on  roy  back,  and  the  remainder  tied  up  in  a  bandanna  handkerchief.  On 
arriving  at  the  place  of  my  destination,  I  found  my  host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fairbanks,  ready  and  apjparently  glad  to  see  me.  They  were  to  receive 
for  my  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  sixty-seven  cents  per  week.    Their  house 
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was  made  of  logs,  with  only  one  room  in  it,  which  served  for  parlor,  kitchen,  and 
bedroom.  I  slept  on  a  trundle-bed,  which  during  the  day  was  wheeled  under 
the  large  bed,  where  the  master  and  mistress  reposed  during  the  night.  Every 
morning  and  evening  there  werefamily  prayers  and  readings  from  the  Bible,  in 
which  I  sometimes  took  an  active  part  Afler  spending  two  weeks  at  Mr.  Fair- 
banks's,  I  removed  to  Mr.  Perry's.  He  was  a  good  farmer,  his  wife  an  excel- 
lent hoasekeeper,  and  I  finished  my  school  term,  very  pleasantly  to  myself,  and 
I  believe,  very  satisfactorily  to  my  employers. 

Since  that  time,  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  schools  of  Dub- 
lin. I  am  informed  that  it  contains  as  good  schools  and  turns  out  as  competent 
teachers  as  any  town  in  New  Hampshire.  In  consideration  of  the  '  good  and 
healthy  condition*  of  its  public  schools,  and  of  the  *  spirit  of  improvement' 
which  appears  to  animate  those  who  are  engaged  in  them,  I  am  induced  to  send 
to  the  town  of  Dublin  my  check  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  educational  purposes  in  such  a  manner  as  the  superintending 
school  committee  shall  deem  expedient 

In  1822,  Moses  Adams,  Jr.,  then  a  member  of  the  school  committee, 
suggested  a  printed  form  for  a  school  register,  which  was  procured  and 
used  by  the  teachers  till  1846,  when  the  State  commenced  to  furnish 
registers  for  all  the  public  schoola  In  1823,  a  full  report  concerning  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  schools  was  prepared,  and  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  March,  by  Levi  W,  Leonard.  Similar  reports,  usually  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  have  been  presented  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  town  ever  since.  The  first  printed  report  was  in  1848.  It  was 
done  at  the  expense  of  those  who  chose  to  subscribe  for  it  Subse- 
quently it  has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  in  sufiScient 
numbers  to  furnish  each  tax-payer  with  a  copy. 

NASHUA. 

The  first  settlement  in  Nashua,  then  included  within  the  limits  of 
Dunstable,  was  made  October,  1678.  For  nearly  sixty  years  fi'om  that 
date,  there  is  no  information  leading  us  to  suppose  a  school  of  any  kind 
was  kept  within  the  precincts  of  the  township. 

Dunstable,  at  this  time,  was  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetto,  and 
subject  to  her  laws.  In  1780,  the  town  was  indicted  for  not  maintaining 
a  school  as  required  by  law.  The  town  at  this  time  probably  contained 
fifty  householders,  the  number  requisite  for  a  grammar  school,  according 
to  the  law  of  1647. 

To  comply  with  this  law,  in  Noviember,  of  the  same  year,  the  town 
voted  that  *  it  bo  left  with  the  selectmen  to  provide  and  agree  with  a  per- 
son to  keep  a  writing-school  in  the  town  directly,  and  that  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds  be  granted  and  raised  for  defraying  the  charges.'  Here  we 
find  the  first  mention  of  a  school  in  this  town ;  but  whether  the  pro- 
posed writing-school  was  ever  kept  is  uncertain,  as  no  allusion  to  this  or 
any  other  school  is  made  for  about  sixteen  years. 

Sept  29,  1746,  the  first  year  the  town  acted  under  a  New  Hampshire 
charter,  we  find  the  following  record : — 

Voted  that  a  schoolmaster  be  hired  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write  until 
next  March ;  also  voted  that  two  places  be  appointed  for  the  school  to  be  kept 
at,  also  voted  that  one  place  be  at  the  house  of  John  Searles,  if  it  can  be  had 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  other  place  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Gordon,  where 
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John  McOlure  now  lives;  also  voted  that  the  school  be  kept  at  John  Searles' 
hoase  the  first  half  of  the  time  agreed  to  hire. 

Three  years  later  a  more  extended  arrangemenc  was  made  for  ^ 
object,  as  follows : — 

July  24,  1749.  Voted  to  hire  a  school  for  eij;ht  months  and  that  three 
months  part  thereof  be  improved  the  north  side  Nashua  river  in  two  places; 
one,  the  most  convenient  place  near  Indian  Head,  and  one  in  some  convenient 
place  at  one  pine  hill ;  and  that  two  months  be  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  inhab- 
itants between  Nashua  river  and  the  Province  line ;  and  that  the  other  three 
moDths  be  kept  the  one  half  at  the  south  end  and  one  half  at  the  north  end  to 
be  determined  by  the  committee  to  be  chosen,  the  most  convenient  place  for 
that  purpose;  also  voted  and  chose  Messrs.  John  Snow,  Ephraim  Butterfield 
and  Ephraim  Adams  a  committee  to  hire  for  the  school  and  to  determine  the 
places  as  aforesaid,  and  to  draw  the  money  to  pay  those  charges  out  of  the  to¥m 
treasuiy.  Also  voted  that  140  pounds  be  voted  for  payment  of  the  schools  as 
aforesaid. 

In  1772,  the  town  refused  to  raise  money  for  erecting  school-houses, 
and  not  until  1775  did  such  a  vote  prevail  Previous  to  this  time  a  room 
in  some  private  house  served  as  a  school-room.  Probably  some  are  now 
living,  in  this  and  other  towns,  who  can  remember  when  they  attended 
school  in  a  neighbor's  sitting-room,  and  the  teacher  boarding  'round.' 
But  the  men  of  '75  thought  it  better  the  school  should  have  *a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,'  and  voted  that  *a  school-house  be  built  in 
each  of  the  several  districts,  and  that  eighty  pounds  be  raised  for  the 
purpose.' 

In  1804,  Mr.  David  Wallace  taught  here,  and  continued  his  labors  until 
1812.  A  little  incident  will  illustrate  his  wonderful  abilities  as  a  peda- 
gogue :  An  aspiring  youth,  after  much  study,  carried  the  word  '  sperma- 
ceti '  to  the  master  for  the  correct  pronunciation.  Examining  the  word 
very  carefully,  and  with  due  deliberation,  he  at  length  said,  'You  may 
call  that  "  spermaketL" '  Our  esteemed  citizen,  the  late  Gen.  Hunt,  at- 
tended school  here  many  years,  and  could  well  remember  his  useless 
endeavors  to  keep  warm  on  the  'Cold  Friday'  of  1816. 

In  1796,  the  town  voted  to  raise  £200  for  the  purpose  of  building 
school-houses  in  this  town ;  also,  chose  David  Alld,  Nathan  Fisk,  Fred« 
eric  French,  Albert  Roby,  and  James  Jewell,  a  committee  to  settle  or  fix 
upon  a  place  to  build  a  school-house  in  each  district  in  this  town,  pro- 
vided such  district  can  not  agree  among  themselves. 

Schools  are  frequently  the  scenes  of  trouble  and  sorrow.  To  remedy 
some  difficulties  not  now  known,  in  1840  this  rule  was  adopted :  'That 
parents,  and  those  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the  school,  shall 
state  their  grievances  to  the  prudential  committee,  or  to  the  teacher  out 
of  school  hours.' 

The  Nashua  Literary  Institute  was  established  in  1885,  and  since 
1840  has  been  under  the  immediate  management  of  Prof.  David  Crosby. 
Many  of  the  prominent  men  of  Nashua  and  the  surrounding  towns  at- 
tribute their  success  in  life  to  the  faithful  instruction  of  this  noble  man. 
Few  teachers  have  labored  in  the  cause  so  many  years,  or  proTed  them- 
selves more  worthy. 
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Dr.  Belknap,  in  tbo  chapter  devoted  to  EdacatioD,  Literatare, 
and  Religion  in  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  New  Hamp- 
Bbire,  printed  in  1792,  remarks: — 

The  old  laws  of  New  Hampshire  required  every  town  of  one  hundred  fami- 
lies to  keep  a  grammar  school;  by  which  was  meant  a  school  in  which  the 
learned  langruages  should  be  taught,  and  youth  might  be  prepared  for  admission 
to  a  university.  The  same  preceptor  was  obliged  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  unless  the  town  was  of  sufficient  ability  to  keep  two  or  more 
schools,  one  of  which  was  called  a  grammar  school  by  way  of  distinction. 
Formerly,  when  there  were  but  few  towns,  much  better  care  was  taken  to  ob- 
eerve  tlie  law  concerning  schools  than  after  the  settlements  were  multiplied ; 
but  there  never  was  uniform  attention  paid  to  this  important  matter  in  all 
places.  Some  towns  were  distinguished  for  their  carefulness,  and  others  for 
their  negligence.  When  the  leading  men  in  a  town  were  themselves  persons 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  they  would  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for 
children ;  but  where  the  case  was  otherwise,  methods  were  found  to  evade  the 
law.  The  usual  way  of  doing  this,  was  to  engage  some  person  to  keep  a  school 
lor  a  few  weeks  before  the  court  term,  and  discontinue  it  soon  afler.  It  was 
the  interest  of  ignorant  and  unprincipled  men  to  discourage  literature,  because 
It  would  detract  from  their  importance  and  expose  them  to  contempt  The 
people  in  some  places,  being  thus  misled,  thought  it  better  to  keep  their  children 
at  work  than  provide  schools  for  their  instruction. 

Several  instances  occur  in  the  public  records,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1722, 
just  at  the  beginning  of  an  Indian  war,  that  the  frontier  towns  petitioned  the 
assembly,  for  a  special  act,  to  exempt  them  from  the  obligation  to  maintain  a 
grammar  school  during  the  war.  The  indulgence  was  granted  them,  but  only 
on  this  condition,  *  that  they  should  keep  a  school  for  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,'  to  which  all  towns  of  fifty  families  were  obliged.  In  later  times 
the  conduct  of  the  same  towns  has  been  very  different  During  the  late  war 
with  Britain,  not  only  those,  but  many  other  towns,  large  and  opulent,  and  £ir 
removed  from  any  danger  by  the  enemy,  were,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time,  des- 
titute of  public  schools ;  not  only  without  applying  to  the  legislature  for  per- 
mission, but  contrary  to  the  express  requirements  of  law,  and  notwithstanding 
courts  of  justice  were  frequently  holden,  and  grand  jurors  solemnly  sworn  and 
charged  to  present  all  breaches  of  law,  and  the  want  of  schools  in  particular. 

The  historian  concludes  his  volume  with — 

Eini$  of  Advice  on  several  Important  Sutfjects. 

Having  spent  above  twenty  years  of  my  life  with  you,  and  passed  through 
various  scenes  of  peace  and  war  within  that  time ;  being  personally  acquainted 
vritli  many  of  you,  both  in  your  public  and  private  characters ;  and  having  an 
earnest  desire  to  promote  your  true  interest,  I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  alto- 
gether unqualified  to  give  you  a  few  hints  by  way  of  advice.  You  are  certainly 
a  rising  State;  your  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing;  and  your  importance  in 
the  political  scale  will  be  augmented,  in  proportion  to  your  improving  the  nat- 
ural advantages  which  your  situation  affords  you,  and  to  your  cultivating  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  yourselves  and  your  children. 

The  first  article  on  which  I  would  open  my  mind  to  you  is  that  of  education. 
Nature  has  been  as  bountiful  to  you  as  to  any  other  people  in  giving  your  chil- 
dren genius  and  capacity ;  it  is  then  your  duty  and  your  interest  to  cultivate 
their  capacities  and  render  them  serviceable  to  themselves  and  the  community. 
It  was  the  saying  of  a  great  orator  and  statesman  of  antiquity  (Pericles  of 
Athens),  that  *  the  loss  which  the  Commonwealth  sustains,  by  a  want  of  educa- 
tion, is  like  the  loss  which  the  year  would  suffer  by  the  destruction  of  the 
spring.'  If  the  bud  be  blasted  the  tree  will  yield  no  fhiit  If  the  springing 
com  be  cut  down,  there  will  be  no  harrvest  So  if  the  youth  be  ruined  througli 
a  fault  in  their  education,  the  community  sustains  a  loss  which  can  not  be  re- 
paired ;  *  for  it  is  too  late  to  correct  themwhen  they  are  spoiled.  Notwith- 
atanding  the  care  of  your  Legislators  in  enacting  laws,  and  enforcing  them  by 
severe  penalties;  notwithstanding  the  wise  and  Uberal  provision  which  is  made 
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bj  some  towns,  and  aome  private  gentleman  in  the  State,  jet  there  is  still  in 
many  places  *a  great  and  criminal  neglect  of  education.*  Too  are  indeed,  in 
a  very  considerable  degree,  better  in  this  respect  than  in  the  time  of  the  late 
war;  but  yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  not 
only  to  provide  a  support  for  instructors  of  children  and  youth,  but  to  be  atten- 
tive in  the  choice  of  instructors;  to  see  that  they  be  men  of  good  understand- 
ing, learning,  and  morals;  that  they  teach  by  example  as  well  as  by  their  pre- 
cepts; that  they  govern  themselves,  and  teach  their  pupils  the  art  of  sel^ 
government 

Another  source  of  improvement  which  I  beg  leave  to  recommend,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  social  h&rariea.  This  is  the  easiest,  the  cheapest,  and  most 
effectual  mode  of  diflfbsing  knowledge  among  the  people.*  For  the  sum  of  six 
or  eight  dollars  at  once,  and  a  small  annual  payment  beside,  a  man  may  be  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  literary  improvement  during  his  life,  and  bis  children 
may  inherit  the  blessing.  A  few  neighbors  joined  together  in  setting  up  a 
library,  and  placing  it  under  the  care  of  some  suitable  person,  with  a  veiy  few 
regulations,  to  prevent  carelessness  and  waste^  may  render  the  most  essential 
service  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  Books  may  be  much  better  pre- 
served in  this  way,  than  if  they  belonged  to  individuals ;  and  there  is  an  advan- 
tage m  the  social  intercourse  of  persons  who  have  read  the  same  books,  by  their 
conversing  on  the  subjecte  which  have  occurred  in  their  readmg  and  communi- 
cating their  observations  one  to  another. 

From  this  mutual  intercourse  another  advantage  may  arise,  for  the  persons 
who  are  thus  associated  may  n6t  only  acquire  but  origimUe  knowledge.  By 
studjring  nature  and  the  sciences,  by  practicing  arts,  agriculture,  and  manufac- 
tures, at  the  same  time  that  they  improve  their  minds  in  reading,  they  may  be 
led  to  discoveries  and  improvemento  original  and  beneficial;  and  being  already 
formed  into  society,  they  may  diffbse  their  knowledge,  ripen  their  plaiu,  correct 
their  mistakes,  and  promote  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity  in  a  very  con- 
siderable deg^ree. 

The  book  of  nature  is  always  open  to  our  view,  and  we  may  studv  it  at  oar 
leisure:  "lis  elder  scripture^  writ  by  God's  own  hand,*  The  earth,  the  air,  the 
sea,  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  the  rocks,  the  caverns,  the  animal  and  vegeteble 
tribes  are  fraught  with  instruction.  Nature  is  not  half  explored ;  and  in  what 
is  partly  known  there  are  many  mysteries,  which  time,  observation,  and  experi- 
ence must  unfold.  Every  sodal  library  should  be  furnished  with  books  of  nat& 
ural  philosophy,  botany,  zodlogy,  chemistry,  husbandry,  geography,  and  astron- 
omy, that  inquiring  minds  may  be  directed  in  their  inquiries;  that  they  may  see 
what  is  known  and  what  still  remains  to  be  discovered;  and  that  they  may  em- 
ploy their  leisure  and  their  various  opportunities  in  endeavoring  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  science,  and  thus  enrich  the  world  with  their  observations  and  im- 
provements. 

Were  I  to  form  a  picture  of  happy  society,  it  would  be— a  town  consLsting  of 
a  due  mixture  of  hills,  valleys,  and  streams  of  water:  the  land  well  fenced  and 
cultivated;  the  roads  and  bridges  in  good  repair;  a  decent  inn  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  travelers,  and  for  pubfic  entertainments.  The  inhabitants  mostly  hus- 
bandmen; their  wives  and  daughters  domestic  manufacturers;  a  suitable  pro- 
S>rtion  of  handicrait  workmen,  and  two  or  three  traders;  a  physician  and 
wyer,  each  of  whom  should  have  a  (arm  for  his  support  A  clergyman  of  any 
denpmination,  which  should  be  agreeable  to  the  majority,  a  man  of  good  under- 
standing, of  a  candid  disposition  and  exemplary  morals;  not  a  metaphysical, 
nor  a  polemic,  but  a  serious  and  practical  preacher.  A  schoohnaster  who 
should  understand  his  business  and  teach  his  pupDs  to  govern  themselves.  A 
social  library,  annually  increasing,  and  under  good  regulation.  A  club  of  sensi- 
ble men,  seeking  mutual  improvement  A  decent  musical  society.  No  intrigu- 
ing politician,  horse  jockey,  gambler,  or  sot;  but  all  such  characters  treated  with 
contempt  Such  a  situation  may  be  considered  as  the  most  favorable  to  social 
happiness  of  any  which  this  world  can  afford. 

•  Dniiel  Webctor,  in  bit  Autobiogmpbieal  Bkeleh,  Mknoirledg^t  his  obligatioo  to  om  of  Umm 
librerin  Mtabliihed  in  his  oatiT*  town  ia  poiraanee  of  this  raooouaMdatioo. 
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THOMAS  CRANMSB,  JESUS  COLLEGE,  1603-1508. 

Thomas  Cranmeb,  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation of  Henry  VIII.,  was  bom  at  Aslacton  in  Nottinghamshire  in 
1489,  entered  Jesus  College  in  1508,  elected  Fellow  in  1511,  and  became 
lecturer  in  divinity  in  1528.  Siding  with  the  King  in  his  divorce  suit 
firom  Catharine  of  Aragon  put  him  into  favor  at  Court,  and  hencefor- 
ward, till  Mary^s  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
office,  and  rich  in  the  spoils  of  monasteries  in  Nottinghamshire. 

Cranmer  deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  English  public  schools  for 
his  energetic  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  husband- 
men and  the  poor  from  the  privileges  of  the  Grammar  school  at  Canter- 
bury. According  to  Strype,  in  his  JHemorials  of  Cranmer,  members  on 
the  commission  were  disposed  '  to  elect  only  the  sons,  or  younger  breth- 
ren of  gentlemen.  As  for  others,  husbandmen^s  children,  they  were 
more  meet  for  the  plow,  and  to  be  artificers,  than  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  learned  sort^    Whereunto,  the  Archbishop  said : 

'It  is  not  indifferent  so  to  order  the  matter;  for  poor  meu^s  children  are  many 
times  endued  with  more  singular  gifts  of  nature,  which  are  also  the  gifts  of 
God,  as  with  eloquence,  memory,  apt  pronunciation,  sobriety,  and  such  like ; 
and  also  commonly  more  apt  to  apply  their  study,  than  is  the  gentleman's  son, 
delicately  edocated.'  Hereunto  it  was  on  the  other  part  replied,  '  that  it  was 
meet  for  the  plowman's  son  to  go  to  plow,  and  the  artificer's  son  to  apply  the 
trade  of  his  parent's  vocation ;  and  the  gentlemen's  children  are  meet  to  have 
Che  knowledge  of  government,  and  rule  in  the  commonwealth.  For  we  have 
as  much  need  of  plowmen  as  any  other  state ;  and  all  sorts  of  men  may  not  go 
to  school'  *  I  grant,'  replied  the  Archbishop,  *  much  of  your  meaning  herein  as 
needful  in  a  commonwealth ;  but  yet  utterly  to  exclude  the  plowman's  son  and 
the  poor  man's  son  from  the  benefits  of  learning,  as  though  they  were  unworthy 
to  have  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  others, 
is  as  much  to  say  as  that  Almighty  Grod  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  his 
great  gifts  of  grace  upon  any  person,  nor  no  where  else  but  as  we  and  other 
men  shall  appoint  them  to  be  employed,  according  to  our  fancy,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  his  roost  goodly  will  and  pleasure,  who  giveth  his  gifts  both  of  learning, 
and  other  perfections  in  all  sciences,  unto  all  kinds  and  states  of  people  indiffer- 
ently. Even  so  doth  he  many  times  withdraw  from  them  and  their  posterity 
again  those  beneficial  gifts,  if  they  be  not  thankful  If  we  should  shut  up  into 
a  straight  comer  the  bountiful  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thereupon  attempt 
to  build  our  fancies,  we  should  make  as  perfect  a  work  thereof  as  those  that 
took  upon  them  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel :  for  God  would  so  provide  that  the 
ofispring  of  our  first-born  children  should  peradventare  become  most  unapt  to 
learn  and  very  dolts,  as  I  myself  have  seen  no  small  number  of  them  very  dull, 
and  without  all  manner  of  capacity.  And  to  say  the  truth,  I  take  it,  that  none 
of  us  all  here,  being  gentlemen  bom  (as  I  thmk),  but  had  our  beginning  that  • 
way  from  a  low  and  base  parentage ;  and  through  the  benefit  of  learning,  and 
other  civil  knowledge,  for  the  most  part  all  gentlemen  ascend  to  their  estate.' 
Then  it  was  again  answered,  that  the  most  part  of  the  nobility  came  up  by 
feats  of  arms  and  martial  acts.  'As  though,' said  the  Archbishop,  'that  the 
noble  captain  was  always  unfiiraished  of  g^ood  learning  and  knowledge  to 
persuade  and  dissuade  his  army  rhetorically ;  who  rather  that  way  is  brought 
into  authority  than  else  his  manly  looks.  To  conclude:  the  poor  man's 
son  by  painstaking  will  for  the  most  part  be  learned,  when  the  gentleman's 
eon  will  not  take  the  pains  to  get  it  And  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures 
that  Almighty  God  raiseth  up  (torn  the  dungfiill,  and  setteth  him  in  high 
authority.  And  whensoever  it  pleaseth  him,  of  his  Divine  Providence,  he  de- 
poeeth  princes  unto  a  right  humble  and  poor  estate.  Wherefore,  if  the  gentle- 
man's son  be  apt  to  learning,  let  him  be  admitted ;  if  not  apt,  let  the  poor  man's 
child  that  is  apt  enter  his  room.' 
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CONDITION  IN  1497. 

John  Mayor,  a  native  of  Hadingtonshirc,  Scotland,  a  member  of  Christ's 
College  about  1497,  and  Professor  at  St  Andrews  in  Scotland  from  1518  to 
1630,  in  his  Hiaioria  MajorU  Britannia  describes  the  University  of  Cambridge 
as  follows: 

This  university  is  no  war  inferior  to'  that  of  Oxford  either  in  number  of 
students  or  in  literatare.  Several  kings  and  queens  have  founded  handsome 
colleges  there.  Here  is  King*s  ollege,  a  principal  one,  which  may  compare 
with  New  College  at  Oxford;  also  Queen*s  College,  a  very  hand<^ome  one,  a 
ro^'^al  foundation,  not  Inferior  to  the  other  for  revenue ^  and  bur  ari ;  Christ's 
College,  where  I  studied  three  month«,  beoiruae  I  found  U  tiood  in  St.  Andrew' 9 
pais't.  A  nunnery  has  been  turned  into  Je«U8  College  by  the  advice  of  the 
learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Chubb.  Here  are  many  other  collies,  where  lectures 
are  read  every  dav.  In  these  universities  the  students  fltudy  (even  or  eight 
year.4  before  tney  take  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  They  choose  annually 
a  Chancellor  ^called  at  Pari ^  a  Rector),  a  grave  man  of  the  highest  degree. 
Thev  choose  also  annually  two  Proctors,  who  have  the  administration  of 
Justice,  even  over  all  the  laity,  in  the  town.  And  though  the  laity  are  equal, 
if  not  superior,  in  number,  to  the  scholars,  they  dare  not  rise  up  a^n  t 
them ;  for  the  scholars  would  soon  overpower  them.  You  would  find  4,000  6r 
5,000  students  in  each  university,  all  grown  up  to  man*s  estate,  carrying 
swords  and  bows,  and  for  the  most  part  noble.  Grammar  U  not  taught  in 
the  colleges. 

The  author's  heart  was  filled  with  pleasant  memories  of  his  residence  on 
the  Cam,  as  appears  in  the  opening  of  Book  III.  of  his  grave  history  where 
he  tells  the  reader  *  how  he  used  to  lie  awake  the  greatest  part  of  the  nijj^ht 
on  festivals  to  hear  the  melody  of  the  bells  at  Cambridge,  which,  as  the 
university  stood  on  a  river,  was  heightened  by  the  reverberation  of  the  sonnd 
from  the  water.'  The  same  sounds  were  in  Milton's  heart  when,  a  century 
later,  he  indited  in  H  Rmeroto  : 

Ort  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  t^e  far  off  corrow  sound. 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 
lU  Nsw  ond  th€  Old  Studies  in  1531. 
The  introduction  of  the  study  of  Greek  into  the  Universities  was  a  disturb- 
ing element  then,  as  much  as  the  physical  sciences  and  modem  languages 
are  now. 

The  poet  John  Skelton,  who  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
ad  eundstn  at  Cambridge  in  1494,  in  a  satire  composed  about  1521,  represents 
the  growth  of  the  new  learning  as  overshadowing  and  blighting  all  the 
studies,  in  which  be  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  youth,  not  only  at 
Cambridge  but  at  Oxford  and  Louvain. 

In  Aeadenda  Parrot  dare  no  probleme  kepe ; 

For  OriBoe  fori  f>o  occnpve*h  the  chayre. 
That  LaHnum/ari  may  fall  to  rest  and  slepe. 
And  9^1  Oi/ltarl  was  drowned  at  Stnrbrydge  fayrei : 
Trynyals  and  qnadrynyala  so  sore  now  they  appayre. 
That  Parrot  i  he  p  >pagay  hath  pytye  to  beholde 
How  the  rest  of  gooi  lemyng  is  runfled  up  and  trold. 

Albertuo*  de  modo  H{jni\/teandi, 

And  D-tnatas  be  dryuanoutof  pcole  • 
Frisian's  hed  broken  now  handy  dandy. 

And  inter  didasooloa  is  rekenra  for  a  fole  ; 

Alexander  a  zander  of  Menandcr^s  pole'. 
With  De  Consoled.  Is  ca«t  oat  of  the  gate. 
And  Da  Baeionales^  dare  not  rhow  his  pate*. 

1  'Btnrbrydgefayra*  wasai  inedtutlanwi  far  back  as  thetMrteeath  centary— the 
time  and  place  for  all  sorts  of  traffics,  shows,  plays,  and  buffooneries,  ai.d  to  iu 
omnipotent  attractions  in  the  D»onth  of  September,  all  pober  study  and  baoine<s  had 
to  give  way.  "Albertus,  *the  author  of  the  Margarita  Foetioa,  a  collection  of 
Iforts  from  the  classic  and  othex  writers,  printed  at  Nuremberg,  147i,  fol.^ 
*i.  e.  (according  to  Dyce)  ^Meaander's  pole,'  thd  stream  or  oool  of  the  famous  river. 
The  poet  sef^ms  to  have  confounded  the  Hnander  with  the  unreter.  *  The  Cbndlia 
or  Canm  Law.       •  Logic    •  Speke  Parrot,  Skelton-Dyce,  n.  8-9. 
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ERASMUS — GREEK  LITERATURE  IK  ENGLAND. 
Erasicub  paid  his  first  vUit  to  England  in  1497  or  ^98,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
pupil,  Mountjoy,  and  repaired  immediately  to  Oxford,  carrying  with  him  letters 
of  introducdon  to  Father  Bichard  Chumock,  Prior  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St 
Augustine  (his  own  order),  and  head  of  St.  Mary's  College.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Grocyn,  Linacre  and  William  Ijatimer,  all  of  whom  had  been 
pupils  of  Chalcondyles.  With  these  Greek  scholars  he  continued,  if  he  did  not 
begin,  his  study  of  the  Oreqk  language ;  and  through  these  scholars  ho  became 
acquainted  with  John  Colet  and  Thomas  More—an  acquaintance  which  ripened 
into  the  closest  friendship.  Of  More  he  writes  in  1499 — *  what  mind  was  framed 
hy  nature  more  gentle,  more  pleasing,  more  gifted.'  In  January,  1500,  he 
returned  to  the  Continent 

On  his  second  visit  to  England  (in  1506)  he  was  introduced  by  Grocyn  to 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
It  was  on  the  presentation  of  the  latter,  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  that 
he  received  ftom  Cambridge  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  on  his  in- 
vitation he  took  up  his  residence  in  Queen's  College,  and  became  in  time  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  JDivinity — accepting  this  position  till  something  better 
should  turn  up.  About  1509  he  read  his  first  lectures  on  the  Greek  Grammar- 
beginning  with  that  of  Chrysoloras.  He  had  but  few  hearers.  *  Perhaps,' 
writes  the  poor  sanguine  scholar  to  Ammonius,  *  I  shall  have  a  larger  gathering 
when  I  begin  the  grammar  of  Theodorus.  It  is  also  possible  that  I  shall  under- 
take a  lecture  in  theology.'  The  lectureship  to  which  he  refers  is  no  other  than 
that  recently  founded  by  the  Lady  Margaret,  and  in  this  respect  his  hopes  were 
realized;  for  he  was  not  only  appointed  Lady  Margaret  Professor,  but  was 
re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  years,  and  continued  to  fill  the  post 
during  the  period  of  his  residence.  But  with  respect  to  his  Greek  class  he  was 
doomed  to  almost  complete  disappointment.  The  elaborate  treatise  by  Theo- 
dorus possessed  no  more  attractions  fort^ambridge  students  than  the  more 
elementary  manual  of  Chrysoloras.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  fVom  Erasmus's  own 
occasional  observations,  that  the  few  students  who  were  disposed  to  occupy 
themselves  with  Greek  learning  were  not  sons  of  wealthy  families,  but  com- 
paratively poor  men,  seeking  to  add  to  their  store  of  marketable  knowledge, 
and  of  course  totally  unable  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  services  after  tlio 
fashion  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  Grey,  and  the  young  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 
•  I  see  no  prospect,'  he  writes  in  answer  to  his  friend  Colet,  *  of  making  money, 
lor  how  can  I  demand  it  of  men  with  empty  pockets.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  not 
without  some  sense  of  shafaie ;  and  was  bom,  moreover,  with  Mercury  entirely 
nnpropitious." 

Writing  from  Fisher's  Palace  at  Rochester,  Aug.  81, 1516,  Erasmus  thus  notices 
the  adversaries  of  the  new  learning :  *  They  fear  lest,  if  the  young  students  are 
attracted  to  these  studies,  their  schools  will  become  deserted.  It  is  scarcely  thirty 
years  ago  when  all  that  was  taught  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  AleiE- 
ander,  the  Littie  Logicals  (as  they  call  them),  and  those  old  exercises  out  of 
Aristotie,  and  qttaediones  taken  fh>m  Duns  Sootus.  As  time  went  on,  polite 
learning  was  introduced ;  to  this  was  added  the  study  of  mathematics ;  a  new, 
or  at  least  a  regenerated,  Aristotle  sprang  up ;  then  came  an  acquaintance  with 
Greek,  and  with  a  host  of  new  authors  whose  very  names  had  before  been 
tinknown,  even  to  their  profoundest'  doctors.  And  now  your  University  can 
compare  with  the  most  flourishing  of  the  age.  The  Gospels  and  the  Epistles 
find  more  numerous  and  attentive  students  than  ever  lost  themselves  in  the 
dilemmas  of  ^eetionetL^ 
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Bichard  Oroke^Or^tion  or»  the  Study  of  Greek,  1519. 

Among  the  young  students  whom  Eton  had  sent  up  to  King*8  College, 
early  in  the  century,  was  one  Richard  Croke  (&.  1489,  d.  1558),  a  youth  of 
good  family  and  promising  talents.  He  proceeded  to  his  bacfaelor^s  degree 
in  the  year  1509-10 ;  and  then,  having  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  repaired  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Grocyn.  It  would  eeem  that  before  he  left  Cambridge,  he  had  already  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus ;  for  we  And  the  latter  subsequently  giving 
proof  of  a  strong  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  on  one  occasion  even  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  for  the  young  scholar  pecuniary  assistance  from  Colet 
From  Oxford  Croke  went  on  to  Paris;  and  having  completed  there  his 
course  of  study  as  an  "artist,'*  and  acquired  a  considerable  reputation,  he 
next  proceeded  to  Germany  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher.  He  taught  at 
Cologne,  Louvain,  Leipsic,  and  Dresden,  with  remarkable  success,  i  amera- 
rius,  who  was  one  of  his  class  at  Leip-ic,  was  wont  to  tell  in  afterlife,  bow 
he  had  suddenly  found  himself  famous  simply  from  having  been  the  pupil  of 
so  renowned  a  teacher.  Emser,  writing  to  Erasmus,  informs  him,  that  the 
young  'Englishman's  professorial  career,  during  two  years,  at  Dresden,  had 
won  for  him  the  highest  regard.  It  was  from  Dresden  that,  after  a  seven 
years'  absence,  Richard  Croke  returned  to  his  own  university ;  he  there  pro- 
ceeded to  his  master  of  arts  degree,  and  at  a-jout  the  same  time  was  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  Greek  to  King  Henry.  In  the  year  1518  he  commenced 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  language  at  Cambridge.  These  lectures,  however, 
like  those  of  Erasmus  and  John  Bryan,  were  given  without  the  direct  sanc- 
tion of  the  authorities ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1519,  that  Croke  re- 
ceived his  formal  appointment  as  Greek  reader  to  the  university.  It  was 
then  that,  about  the  month  of  July  In  the  same  year,  he  inaugurated  his 
entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  by  an  oration  in  Latin,  of  which  a  full 
abstract  is  given  by  MlUlngton,  ^nd  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken : 

He  claims  the  attention  of  his  audience  as  the  delegate  of  their  Chancellor 
(Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester)  to  whom  thev  owe  the  endowments  of  C.hrlst's 
CoUege  and  St  John>,  and  who  enjoined  on  him  to  explain  In  detail  the 
advantages  of  Greek  literature. 

The  broad  ground  on  which,  first  of  all,  he  rests  the  claims  of  such  learn- 
ing, is  the  pre-eminence  of  the  race  whom  it  represents.  The  Greeks  sur- 
passed all  who  came  after  them,  in  wisdom  and  in  invention,  in  theoretical 
sagacity  and  in  practical  ability.  What  city  or  what  republic  could  compare 
with  Lacedtemon,  In  the  administration  of  justice,  in  religion,  in  mcirality? 
what  city,  with  Athens,  in  genius  and  learning?  what,  with  either,  in  dignity 
and  greatness  of  soulr  Cicero,  it  was  true,  had  ventured  to  assert  that  these 
last-named  features  first  appeared  at  Rome ;  and  -had  cited  as  examples,  the 
CamUll,  the  Decll,  the  ttclplos,  the  Catos.  tint  let  them  compare  these 
heroes  with  Codru%  Themistocles,  Leonidas,  Pericles,  Aristides,  Aenocrates, 
and  vdll  it  not  rather  seem  that  moral  greatness  wa^  a  legacy  from  Greece  to 
Rome?  Let  those  who  praised  the  piety,  sanctity,  and  other  Spartan  virtues 
of  Numa,  consider  how  much  more  conspicuously  the  same  qualities  shone 
forth  in  Lycurgus:  the  former  raised  to  kiuffly  power  on  account  of  his 
character  for  justice,  th^  latter  preferring  justice  even  to  a  throne  — the  one 
ennobled  by  a  crown  which  he  would  have  fain  declined,  the  other  by  his 
voluntary  resignation  of  the  seeptre  which  he  already  swayed, — the  former 
so  distinguished  by  his  virtues  uiat  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  supreme 
power,  the  latter  so  distinguished  by  his  contempt  for  power,  that  he  seemed 
above  the  sceptre  itself !  r^nma  again  had  but  restrained  the  heroic  ardor  of 
his  people,  Lycui^s  had  augmented  it;  for  the  latter  expelled  from  Lace- 
dasmon  not  bridles,  swords,  and  spears,  but  banquetings,  costly  attire,  and 
the  "  cursed  lust  of  gold."  And  herein  alone  it  might  be  seen  how  far 
Greece  excelled  not  only  other  nations  but  Rome  herself.  In  that  she  had 
driven  from  her  midst  not  simply  vice  but  Its  parent  cause.  Admitting, 
again,  the  truth  of  Llvy's  assertion, — ^that  in  no  republic  had  luxury  and 
profligacy  made  their  way  more  slowly  than  at  Rome, — it  mu«t  al-o  be  added 
that  nowhere  did  they  take  root  more  deeply.    If  indeed  of  Grecian  origin, 
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Uiey  60  grew  in  Italy,  as  to  owe  far  more  to  their  nurse  than  to  their  parent. 
Lycancns  had  expelled  them  from  Sparta  when  that  state  was  already 
weakened  by  their  prevalence,  a  feat  that  at  Rome  surpassed  the  power  of 
any  ruler  even  in  the  stage  of  their  early  growtli. 

He  then  proceeds  to-  apply  the  condu  ion  which  these  somewhat  labored 
antitheses  were  designed  to  establish.  These  illustrious  Greeks  had  dignitied 
not  merely  their  country  and  their  race,  but  also  their  native  tongue.  It  is 
remarkable  that  it  is  on  this  ground  alone, — the  superior  moral  excellence  of 
the  Roman  people, -that  he  as  erts  the  claims  of  Latin  over  French  or 
Ueltic.  It  is  by  the  superiority  of  the  race,  he  says,  that  their  language  be- 
comes diffused.  Persia  and  India  fir-t  received  the  Greek  tongue  when  they 
experienced  the  weight  of  Alexanders  arms;  and  the  Latin  language  was 
learned  by  the  subjugated  nations,  only  when  they  had  submitted  to  the 
sway  and  received  the  institutions  of  Rome  Marius  had  despise^  the  study 
of  Greek,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  disgraceful  and  ridiculous  to  bestow 
toil  upon  a  literature  the  masters  of  which  were  slaves.  A  lofty  impulse 
urges  the  mind  of  man  to  that  which  is  associated  with  the  supreme  Greece 
ha!d  conferred  on  mankind  by  far  the  most  precious  boons,— the  weaver's 
art,  the  architect's ;  to  plough,  to  sow ;  all,  in  fine,  that  has  raised  man  from 
the  savage  to  a  civilized  state,  he  owes  to  Greece.  In  summa  quieqnid  habe- 
rnm  in  vUa  eommndi^  id  totum  Graeonim  benefieio  habrmwt.  A  people  thus 
devoted  to  the  arte  and  refinements  of  life  were  not  likely  to  be  neglectful  of 
the  study  of  language.  The  testimony  of  antiquity  is  unanimous  with 
respect  to  the  care  with  which  they  elaborated  and  polihed  their  nativ<» 
tongue.    What  Cambridge  man  was  there  who  knew  not  the  Horatian  verse-^ 

Oralis  ingenlam,  Oralis  dedit  ore  rotondo 

Musa  Loqul  f 

Had  not  Cicero,  again,  affirmed  that  if  Jupiter  were  to  deign  to  speak  in 
mortal  tongue,  he  would  use  the  Greek  which  Plato  wrote  ?  Let  them  note 
too  how  writers  of  all  nations  had  preferred  Greek  to  their  native  language  *. 
Phavorinus  the  Gaul,  Porphyry  the  Phoenician,  Jamblichus  the  Syrian, 
Philoponus  the  Egyptian,  Ammonius  the  Pnrygian,  Simplicius  the  Thra^ian, 
Philo  the  Jew,  and  Musonius  bom  at  Volsinil  near  to  Rome.  Trismegistus, 
Musaeus,  and  Orpheus;  the  historians,— Josephus  the  Jew,  ^lian  the 
Roman,  Arrian,  and  Albinus, — ^Albinus  whom  Cato  could  never  pardon  for 
his  assertion  that  it  was  evident  that  the  Latin  tongue  when  brought  into 
rivalry  with  the  Qreek,  must  disappear  and  die  out  He  then  quotes,  from 
the  Jyoctes  AttUxB  of  Gellius,  a  passage  wherein  the  writer  points  out  how 
inferior,  on  careful  comparison,  the  Latin  comedies  are  found  to  be  to  their 
Greek  originals,— CaBcihas  to  Menander.  How  harshly  again  Latin  grates 
on  the  ear  when  compared  to  Greek !  How  vastly  superior  in  power  of  ex- 
pression is  the  Attic  dialect !  What  Latin  writer  could  find  a  single  word 
that  served  as  an  equivalent  to  woXvpiXiOy  irnXwr pay finoi'VTf^  i^oa(Th^opQ^% 
How  imperfectly  did  any  amount  .of  periphrases  enable  the  Romans  to 
express  what  the  Greeks  often  conveyed  in  a  single  word  I  How  absurdly 
moreover  did  they  blander,  who,  ignorant  of  tlie  large  infu'-ion  of  Greek  in 
the  ancient  Latin,  actually  supposed  that  the  vocabulary  of  a  language  was  a 
matter  at  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  individuals,  and  despised  the  aids  af- 
forded by  the  Greek. 

To  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  case.  How  often  had  even  those  who 
wore  the  Roman  purple  clad  themselves  in  the  eloquence  of  this  mighty 
tongue!  Julius  Cossar,  Augustus  Germauicus,  Tiberius  Claudius,  Nero, 
Vespasian,  Bevems,  Theodosfus.  To  come  nearer  to  their  own  time,  how 
had  Leo,  the  supreme  pontifl.  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  shown  their 
regard  for  those  devoted  to  the  new  learning,  by  interposing  to  rescue  the 
innocence  of  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  ^'from  those  double-dyed  younger 
brethren  of  the  giants !  '^  He  would  name  too  George,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
but  that  he  felt  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  render  due  praise  to  one  who 
had  recommended  him  to  Henry  Vlll.  and  defrayed  the  expenres  of  his 
labors  with  princely  munificence.  Then  again  th^re  was  the  bishop  of 
Hayence,  one  of  the  wealthiest  ecclesiastics  in  Germany,  whether  as  re- 
garded his  mental  endowments  or  wovldly  fortune,  who  had  given  him  no 
less  than  sixty  nobles  for  an  inscription  of  Theodoms  IV.  To  say  nothing, 
again,  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury,  "mv  noble  and  chief  MsBcenas,*'  or  my 
lord  rardinal,  "  my  lord  bishop  of  Rochester  is  a  host  in  himself.^' 

Look  again  at  the  antiquity  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Allowing  that,  in  this 
respect,  the  first  plaee  must  be  conceded  to  Hebrew,  the  Huffna  Attica  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  second  Otlier  cities  boaeted  of  their  founders ;  but 
Athens  had  no  founder,  for  her  sons  were  avrdx^oveC'  All  the  reverence 
that  waits  on  antiquity  is  fairly  hers. 
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no  passes  on  to  show  the  utility  of  the  study;  and  here  he  is  almost 
wearied  by  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  field,— i/ua  tnttetpta  p^wtinea  ccgi- 
tatwne  peru  defatigtr.  To  commence  with  the  trivium  and  qwdritHum,  and 
first  of  all  with  frrammar— which  many,  "  inflated  with  a  vain  pretence  of 
knowledge/*  cavii  at,  as  trivial  and  sterile, — he  offers  to  point  out  a  few 
facts  from  which  they  will  perceive  that  it  Is  of  hi|3:her  excellence  than  all 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  What  does  the  name  of  "grammarian" 
imply?  He  quotes  the  passage  in  Saetonlns,  to  show  that  the  grammarian 
wiUi  the  Greeks  was  the  lUtereUwt  of  the  Romans,— that  is,  the  man  who, 
either  orally  or  by  his  pen,  professed  to  treat  on  any  subject  with  discrim- 
ination, critical  knowledge,  and  competent  learning.  Properly,  however, 
those  who  expounded  the  poets  were  designated  sls  grammat'Ci ;  and  what  a 
range  of  acquirements  such  a  function  would  involve,  might  be  seen  f qom 
Lucretius,  Varro,  and  Empedocles.  He  reminds  them  how  Aurelius  Opilius 
voluntarily  abandoned  philosophy  and  rhetoric  for  grammar,  and  bow  Cicero, 
fresh  from  the  prsetorship,  was  found  at  the  school  of  Gnipho ;  how  liberally, 
at  Rome,  the  grammar  schools  were  encouraged  and  the  professors  remuner- 
ated. Again,  the  very  Latin  alphabet  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Kdirva  ; 
the  aspirate  (A)  so  often  found  in  Latin  words,  denoted  a  Greek  ori^n ;  the 
i-edupllcation  in  such  words  as  poposel,  toUmdi,  tnumordi,  was  nothing  else 
than  the  irapoKeifievov  of  the  Greek  verb ;  many  constructions  in  Cicero  are 
to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  Greek  idiom.  If  we  turn  to  etymol- 
ogy, the  debt  of  Latin  to  Greek  is  fouud  to  be  yet  greater;  Prisclan,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Latins,  was  chiefly  a  compiler  from  Apollonlus  and  Herodian. 
With  respect  to  rhetoric,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  how  the  use  of 
metaphor,  the  f  reauent  sententiousness  of  the  proverb,  and  the  exact  force 
of  words,  receive  their  best  illustration  from  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  As  for 
mathematics,  it  wai  notorious  that  no  mathematician  could  detect  the  grave 
error  that  had  found  its  way  into  £uclid*s  definition  of  a  straight  line,  until 
the  collation  of  a  Greek  codex  exposed  the  blunder.  Boethlus  too  compiled 
his  Arithmetic  from  the  Greek.  £ven  music  is  indebted  for  Its  nomenclature 
to  Greece ;  while  as  for  medicine,  the  names  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
Dloscorldes,  are  sufilcient. 

The  utility  of  Greek  in  connection  with  the  trivium  and  gwdrivUtm  having 
been  thus  vindicated,  he  passes  on  to  theology.  He  beg;s  in  the  first  place 
that  they  will  not  consider  him  to  be,  like  manv  men  of  his  school  (pferiqne 
mea  iarinm  hmnin€it\ — a  foe  to  theological  learning.  He  loves  Mayronius,  he 
admires  Erigena,  he  esteems  Aquinas,  and  the  subtlety  of  Duns  Scotus  ho 
actually  embraces;  he  only  desiderates  that  culture  which  imparts  brilliancy 
to  all  the  rest.  Let  them  only  add  to  the  study  of  these  authors  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  learn  to  speak  in  such  fashion  that 
their  diction  may  recall  the  city  and  the  3^outh  of  Rome !  But,  some  one 
might  say,  the  schoolmen  spoke  Latin.  Latin  I  aye,  but  who  of  the  orators 
or  poets  ever  spoke  as  they  did?  No  doubt  those  on  whom  polite  learning 
haa  never  smiled,  saw  no  harm  in  a  mail  usln^  the  phraseology  that  pleased 
him  beat  But  what  a  gross  absurdltv  was  this  !  They  .laughed  at  the  man 
who  mingled  8cotch  or  French  with  his  native  speech,  while  wishing  them- 
selves to'be  at  liberty  to  import  into  Latin  any  barbarism  they  might  think 
fit.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  no  wish  to  see  tlie  disputations  m  the  schools 
abolished,  but  ho  did  not  like  to  see  men  growing  old  In  them :  for  subtleties 
like  these  were  harmful,  not  to  those  who  studied  them  only  for  a  time,  but 
to  those  who  were  continually  engaged  in  them.  When  the  mind  was  thus 
exclusively  concentrated  on  extrenaely  minute  distinctions  its  powers  were 
wasted  and  impaired,  and  the  student  was  diverted  from  more  useful  leaix- 
ing, — from  the  Pauline  Epistles,  from  the  Evangelists,  from  the  whole  Bible; 
and  these  had  a  paramount  claim  on  the  theologian,  whose  true  function  it 
was,  so  to  guide  the  minds  of  men  as  to  draw  them  away  from  the  things  of 
earth  and  fix  them  on  those  above.  The  example  of  many  of  the  fathers, 
like  that  of  the  great  men  at  Rome,  is  next  held  up  as  a  further  incitement 
to  classical  studios ;  and  a  few  additional  considerations,  derived  from  the 
importance  of  Greek  to  tliose  engaged  in  historical  i*esearches,  conclude  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  abstract  merits  of  the  literature. 

An  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  emulation  holds  a  prominent  place  In  his  i>erora- 
tlon.  **The  Oxford  men,  whom  up  to  the  present  iims  ye  ham  outstripped  in 
every  department  of  krww'edge^  are  betaking  themselves  to  Greek  in  good 
earnest  They  watch  by  night  suffer  heal  and  cold,  and  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  to  make  this  knowledge  all  their  own.  And  if  that  should  come 
to  pass,  there  will  be  an  end  of  your  renown.  They  will  erect  a  trophy  from 
the  spoils  they  have  taken  from  you,  which  they  will  never  suffer  to  be  re- 
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niov«d.  They  number  among  their  leaders  the  cardinals  of  Canterbury  and 
Winchester,  and  in  fact  all  the  English  bishops,  Rochester  and  Ely  alone 
excepted.  The  austere  and  holy  Grocyn  is  on  their  side,  the  vast  learning 
and  critical  acumen  of  Linacre,  the  eloquence  of  Tunstal,  whose  legal  knowl- 
edge is  equalled  by  his  skill  in  either  tongue,  the  threefold  linguistic  learning 
of  dtokesley,  the  pure  and  polished  elegance  of  More,  the  erudition  and 
senius  of  Pace,  commended  by  Erasmus  himself,  unsurpassed  as  a  judge  of 
learning,— Erasmus !  once,  would  he  were  still,  your  own  Greek  professor ! 
I  have  succeeded  to  his  place.  Good  heavens  1  how  Inferior  to  him  in  learn- 
ing and  in  fame!  xnd  yet,  lest  I  should  be  looked  upon  as  of  no  account 
whatever,  permit  me  to  state  that  even  I,  all  unworthy  though  I  be,  have 
been  recognized  by  the  leading  men,  doctors  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine, 
besides  masters  of  arts  beyond  counting,  as  their  acknowledged  teacher; 
and  what  is  more,  have,  in  most  honorable  fashion,  been  escorted  by  them 
from  the  schools  to  church,  and  from  church  to  the  schools.  Nay,  still 
farther,  I  solemnly  assure  you,  gentlemen  of  Cambridge,  that  the  Oxonians 
themselves  have  solicited  me  with  the  offer  of  a  handsome  salary  besides  my 
maintenance,  l^ut  feelings  of  respectful  loyalty  towards  this  university — 
and  especially  towards  that  most  noble  society  of  scholars,  Eing^s  C  ollege, 
to  which  I  owe  my  first  acquirements  in  the  art  of  eloquence,— have  en- 
joined that  I  should  drst  offer  my  services  to  you.  Should  those  (services  find 
lavor  in  your  eyes,  I  shall  esteem  myself  amply  rewarded ;  and  I  shall  con- 
clude that  such  is  the  case,  if  I  see  you  applying  yourself  to  the  studies 
which  I  advise.  To  imitate  what  we  admire, — ^such  is  the  rule  of  life.  And, 
in  order  that  you  may  clearlv  perceive  how  much  I  have  your  interests  at 
heart,  I  shall  make  it  especially  my  object,  so  to  adapt  myself  to  each  indi' 
Tidual  ca«e,  as  to  run  with  those  who  run,  and  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand 
to  those  who  stumble.  I  shall  adapt  myself  to  the  standard  of  each  learner, 
and  proceed  only  when  he  is  able  to  keep  no  company.  And  if,  perchance, 
there  should  be  some  to  whom  this  learning  may  appear  to  be  beset  with 
toll,  let  tliem  remember  the  adage,  that  the  honorable  in  difficult.  It  is 
nature's  la w^  that  great  undertakings  shou  d  rarely  be  speedy  in  their  accom- 
plishment, and  that,  as  Fabins  observer  the  nobler  races  in  the  animal  world 
should  be  longest  in  the  womb,  i.et  them  reflect  too  that  nothing 
worth  having  in  life  is  to  be  had  without  considerable  labor.  Wherefore, 
gentlemen  of  Cambridge,  you  must  keep  your  vigils,  and  breathe  the  smoke 
of  the  lamp,— practices  which  though  painful  at  first  become  easier  by  habit. 
Nerve  yourselves,  therefore,  to  courses  such  as  these,  and  ere  long  you  will 
exult  in  the  realizaiion  of  the  words  of  ristotle,  that  the  muses  love  to 
dwell  in  mind^  emulous  of  toil.  But  if  some,  after  the  manner  of  smatter- 
ers,  should  shirk  the  inevitable  amount  of  effort,— or  some  again  (which  I 
hardly  look  for),  of  the  theological  or  philosophical  faculties,  X  mean  those 
crotchety  fellows,  who  seek  to  make  themselves  pass  for  auth<3ritics  by 
heaping  contempt  on  every  one  else,  should  dart  back  when  they  have  scarcely 
crossed  the  threshold, — it  does  not-follow  that  you  are,  one  and  all,  to  become 
despondent  of  this  learning.  Let  each  of  you  reflect  that  the'  mi  d  of  man 
has  enabled  him  to  traverse  the  seas,  to  know  the  movements  and  to  count 
the  number  of  the  stars,  to  measure  the  whole  globe.  It  cannot  be,  then, 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  inaccessible  or  even  difficult  to  a  race  so  potent 
to  accomplish  the  ends  it  has  in  view.  Do  you  suppose  that  Calo  would 
have  been  willing  t  >  devote  himself  to  this  study  when  advanced  in  years, 
had  it  presented,  in  his  eyes,  much  of  difficulty?  A  certain  order  however 
is  necessarv  in  all  things.  The  wedded  vine  grasps  first  of  all  the  lower 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  finally  towers  above  the  topmast;  and  you,  ^ir,  who 
now  discourse  so  glibly  in  the  schools,  once  blubbered  over  your  book,  and 
hesitated  over  the  shapes  of  the  letters.  Therefore,  gentlemen  of  Cambridge, 
bring  your  whole  minds  to  bear  upon  this  studv,  here  concentrate  your 
efforts.  The  varietv  of  your  studies  need  prove  no  impediment ;  for  they  who 
plead  that  excuse,  forget  that  it  is  more  laborious,  by  far,  to  toil  over  one 
thing  long  together,  than  over  a  variety  of  subjects.  But  the  mind,  forsooth, 
cannot  safely  bo  employed  in  many  pursuits  at  once, — why  not  then  advise 
the  hu  bandman  not  \o  cultivate,  in  the  same  season,  ploughed  land  ,  vine- 
yards, olive-grounds,  and  orchards  ?  Why  not  dissuade  tlie  minstrel  from 
taxing,  at  once,  his  memory,  his  voice,  ana  his  muscles?  But,  in  truth,  there 
is  no  rea  on  whatever  why  you  should  not  come  to  me,  when  deaf  with 
listening  to  other  teachers,  and  give  at  least  a  share  of  your  attention  to 
Greek.  Variety  will  plea  antly  beguile  you  of  your  weariness ;  for  who 
among  you  can  have  the  audacity  to  plead  the  want  of  leisure  ?  We  should 
lack  no  time  for  learning,  were  we  only  to  give  to  study  the  hours  we  waste 
in  sleep,  in  sports,  in  play,  in  idle  talk.    Deduct  from  each  of  these  but  the 
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veriest  trifle,  and  you  will  have  ample  opportunity  for  acquiring  Greek.  Sot 
if  tlicre  be  any  who,  after  listening  to  my  discourse,  blush  not  to  coofess 
themselves  blockheads  and  anteacbable,  let  them  be  off  to  the  desert  and 
there  herd  with  wild  beasts  I  With  beasts,  did  I  say  f  They  will  be  unwonliy 
to  associate  even  with  these.  For  only  the  other  day,  there  was  an  elephant 
exhibited  in  Germany  who  could  trace,  with  his  trunk  and  foot,  upon  the  sand 
not  only  Greek  letters  but  whole  Greek  sentences.  Whoever  then  is  so  dense 
as  to  be  unable  to  imbibe  a  modicum  of  Greek  culture,  let  him  know,  that 
though  more  a  man,  he  Is  in  no  way  more  human,  as  regards  his  educated 
faculties,  than  the  dullest  brute.  You  see,  gentlemen  of  \  ambridge,  there> 
no  excu  e  for  you, — ^the  capacity,  the  leisure,  the  preceptor,  are  all  at  your 
command.  Yield  not  then  to  the  promptings  of  indolence,  but  rather  snatch 
the  opportunity  for  acquirement  Otherwise,  believe  me,  it  will  seem  either 
that  I  have  pleaded  with  you  In  vain  to-day,  or  that  you  have  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  saying  of  Cato,  Fronie  copUlatapoit  hoe  oeeasio  caivcu 

Stripped  of  its  Latin  garb,  the  foregoing  oration  will  appear  occasionally 
wanting  in  the  gravity  that  becomes  the  academic  chair ;  but  those  familiar 
with  the  license  often  indulged  in  on  like  occasions,  up  to  a  much  later 
period,  will  make  due  allowance  for  the  fashion  of  the  time.  The  age  of 
Grote  and  Mommsen  may  smile  at  a  seriouk  attempt  to  compare  the  merits 
of  Numa  and  Lycurgus,  or  at  the  assemblage  of  names,  mythical  and  his- 
torical, adduced  to  prove  the  estimation  In  which  the  Greek  tongue  was  held 
in  ancient  times.  Many  of  the  audience,  doubtless,  stared  and  gasped,  as 
the  orator  planted  his  standard  at  the  line  which,  he  declared,  was  the  only 
true  boundary  of  the  grammarian^s  province  in  Uie  realm  of  the  Muses. 
Many  a  learned  terUerUiariua^  we  may  be  well  assured,  listened  with  ill-dis- 
guised vexation  at  the  claims  set  up  in  behalf  of  strictly  biblical  studies. 
But  it  was  not  easy  to  call  in  question  the  general  reasonableness  of  the 
orator^s  arguments ;  and,  at  a  time  wi^n  the  study  of  Greek  is  again  on  its 
defence,  as  an  element  in  the  ordinary  course  of  study  at  our  universities,  it 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  claims  put  foi-ward  three  centuries 
and  a  half  ago  for  its  admission,  with  those  which  at  the  present  day  are 
urged  on  behalf  of  its  retention.  Compared  with  the  address  entitled 
J)e  StudiU  CorrigendiSj  delivered  by  young  Philip  Melancthon  before  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  in  the  preceding  year  (1518),  the  oration  of  Crokc 
commends  itself  by  its  copious  and  apposite  illustrations  as  well  as  its 
elegant  latinity  and  dexterous  rhetoric ;  while  that  of  the  German  professor 
exhibits  more  real  learning  and  more  strictly  logical  and  philosophic  habits 
of'  thought  The  admirable  outline  In  which  Melancthon  traces  out  the  his- 
torical development  of  literature  from  the  fall  of  the  Empire  to  his  own  day, 
and  the  intimate  affinity  between  the  new  learning  and  religious  thought,  and 
the  increased  facilities  extended  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
newly  discovered  minds  of  antiquity,  were  in  a  different  vein  from  that  of 
the  Oxford  professor. 

In  a  second  oration  delivered  by  Croke  to  confirm  his  scholars  in  their 
devotion  to  Greek  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  fnduce 
them  to  forsake  the  study,  he  spealvs  of  Oxford  as  a  "(  ambridge  colony'* 
{Colonia  a  GarUabrigia  deducta\  and  exhorts  the  University  not  to  be  out- 
stripped by  those  who  were  once  its  disciples.  That  the  exertions  of  the 
new  Professor  were  acceptable,  may  be  inferred  from  his  appointment  in  1513 
to  the  office  of  Publio  Orator,  founded  in  that  year,  to  which  wad  decreed 
precedence  of  all  other  Masters  of  Arts,  with  a  separate  place  in  the  proces- 
sion  and  exercises  at  public  acts.* 


«  M<>iBnctnon  <ua  not  snceeea  as  weii  ai  wittenoorg.  uomcr  Deg?e<i  ror  readers, 
as  in  hU  lifetime  be  benred  for  bread.  Neltht>r  Denio«thenf>B  or  Sophocles  coald 
get  a  bearing.  ''I  ree,  at  last,"  Mid  *  the  Preceptor  of  Germany,'  *'  that  this  g^-  era- 
tton  has  no  ear  for  such  aathor«.    Only  a  lew  attend  to  spare  xny  feelings*    I  owe 
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BIB    JOBS   CHCKB,   1514-^7. 

John  Cheks,  knighted  by  Edward  VI.,  whose  preceptor,  when  prince,  he 
was  from  l&U  to  1550,  was  bom  in  1514  (Jane  16)  at  Cambridt^c.  From 
the  grammar  school  he  was  admitted  to  St.  John^s  i  oUege,  and  irom  his 
early  proficiency  was  made  one  of  Henry  VIII. 's  scholars  (with  Thomas 
Smith  uf  QueenV),  established  by  t  enry  VIII.  to  fit  and  train  pruniising 
students  for  the  service  of  the  state  by  having  opportunities  of  foieign 
travel  and  residence.  (.  helse  became  Fellow  and  Tutor  in  his  college,  and  his 
biographer  attributes  to  his  diligence,  fidelity,  and  scholarly  inspiration  the 
better  methods  and  more  substantial  learning  for  which  St.  WohnV  became 
famous — many  of  the  men  of  ranlc  in  his  day  being  bred  in  that  college  and 
under  his  tuition.  Cecil,  Denny,  Redman,  Pilldngton,  Ayre,  Abcliam, 
Grindal,  Bill,  are  named  among  his  pupils.  Stryker  add- :  His  influence  was 
not  confined  to  this  college.  His  presence  and  society  inspired  the  I  nivursity 
with  a  love  of  learning;  and  the  youth  everywhere  addicted  themselves  to  the 
reading  and  studying  of  the  best  authors  for  pure  Roman  style,  and  Grecian 
eloquence;  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes:  laying  aside  their  old  barbarous 
writers  and  school-men,  with  their  nice  and  unprofitable  questions  But  the 
great  stroke  in  aid  of  Cheke^s  endeavors  for  the  restoration  of  learning  here, 
was  tiiat  thj  University  chose  him  their  Greek  Lecturer;  and  thi  he  per- 
formed wiiuout  any  sakry.  But  the  King,  about  the  year  1540,  having 
founded  a  Greek  lecture,  with  the  salary  of  40'.  a  year,  for  the  encouraging 
that  study  (not  long  after  he  had  made  him  his  scholar),  constituted  him  his 
first  Greek  Professor,  being  now  Master  of  Art,  and  about  twenty-six  years 
of  age.  Together  with  C  heke,  were  now  constituted  other  very  leurned 
professora  in  the  University;  Wiggin  read*  Divini^,  Smith  Civil  Law,  Waite- 
fleld  Hebrew,  and  Blith  (who  married  Choke's  sister)  Physic,  being  all  the 
King's  Profes  ors,  with  the  salary  of  40'.  a  year. 

In  15i3  heke  translated  and  published  in  Latin  two  of  Chrysostom's  Hom- 
ilies, dedicated  to  his  sovereign  prince  and  patron,  the  King,  who  had  made 
him  first  his  scholar,  and  then  his  Greek  Lecturer.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  made  University  Orator,  In  which  position  he  was  followed,  in  1644,  by 
Roger  Ascliaiu,  of  the  same  college. 

In  1544  he  was  made,  by  Henry  Vill.,  school-master  to  his  son.  Prince  Ed- 
trard,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Anthony  >  ork.  His  departure  from  Cambridg'o 
was  felt  to  be  a  great  lofs,  both  in  hi^  teaching  and  his  exemplary  conduct 
and  help  to  learning.  Ascham,  in  his  Toxophilus,  remarks  :  "  A^  oft  as  I 
remember  the  departing  of  that  man  from  the  university  (which  thimc  I  do 
not  Rcldome),  so  oft  do  I  well  perceive  our  most  help  and  furtherance  to  learn- 
ing to  have  trone  away  with  him.  For  by  the  great  commodity  that  we  took 
in  hearing  him  read  privately  in  his  chamber,  all  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
ripides, Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and  Plato,  we  feel  the 
great  discommodity  in  not  hearing  of  him  Nrlstotle  and  Demosthenes,  which 
two  anthors,  with  all  diligence  last  of  all,  he  thought  to  have  read  unto  us. 
And  when  I  consider  how  many  men  he  succoured  with  his  help  and  liis  aid, 
to  abide  here  for  learning,  and  how  all  men  were  provoked  and  stirred  up  by 
his  coansil  and  daily  example,  how  they  shoald  come  to  learning,  purely  i 
perceive  that  sentence  of  Plato  to  be  true,  which  saith,  *  That  there  i  notiiing 
better  in  any  commonwealth,  then  that  there  shpuld  '  e  always  one  or  other 
excellent  passing  man,  whose  life  and  virtue  should  pluck  forward  the  wit, 
diligence,  laliour,  and  hope  of  all  others;  that  following  his  footsteps,  they 
might  come  to  the  same  end,  whcrcunto  labour,  learning,  and  virtue  had  con- 
veyed him  before.' " 
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THB  OBBBK  PBOKUNCIATIOX  0ONTROTSB8T. 

From  his  position  as  reader  of  the  Greek  lecture,  Cheke  was  highly  instm- 
mental  in  bringing  into  moro  request  the  study  of  Greek— a  language  little 
known  or  understood  hitherto  In  this  realm.  And  if  any  saw  a  piece  ot 
Greek,  they  used  to  say,  Orcemm  ent;  n^-n  potest  legi^  i.  «.,  "It  is  Greeic,  it 
cannot  be  read.**  And  th0:e  few  that  did  pretend  to  some  insight  into  it, 
read  It  after  a  strange,  corrupt  manner,  pronouncing  the  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs, and  several  of  the  consonant*,  very  much  amiss;  confounding  the 
sound  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  so  that  there  was  Utile  or  no  difference 
between  them.  As  for  example,  at  was  pronounced  as  c,  oi  and  ci  as  cwra ; 
1},  t,  V,  were  expressed  In  one  and  the  same  i^ound;  that  is,  as  cwro.  Also  some 
of  the  consonants  were  pronounced  differently,  according  as  they  were  placed 
in  the  word ;  that  is  to  say,  when  r  was  placed  after  ^,  it  was  pronounced  as 
our  d.  And  when  «  was  put  after  y,  then  it  was  sounded  as  our  b.  The 
letter  X  was  pronounced  as  we  do  eh^  ^  as  we  do  the  v  consonant.  But  since 
different  letters  mu  t  make  different  sounds,  Cheke,  with  his  friend  Smith, 
concluded  these  to  be  very  false  ways  of  reading  Greek,  and  sounds  utterly 
different  from  what  the  ancient  Greeks  read  and  spake.  But  what  the  true 
way  was,  that  they  both  earaestly  set  themselves  to  consider  and  find  out, 
which  at  length  they*  did,  partly  by  considering  the  power  of  the  letters 
themselves,  and  partly  by  consulting  with  Greek  authors,  Aristophanes  and 
others;  in  some  whereof  they  found  footsteps  to  direct  them  hovr  the 
ancient  Greeks  pronounced.  But  there  was  a  party  in  the  Univci-sity,  who, 
dirlikiug  anything  that  was  new,  and  dreading  alterations,  and  blindly  ad- 
mitting everything  that  was  old,  wouM  by  no  means  allow  of  this  pronuncia- 
tion, but  opposed  it  with  all  their  might,  by  disputing  against  it,  and  at  last, 
by  complaining  to  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  against  Cheke  and  his  adherents  for  this  great  misdemeanor, 
who  being  of  the  same  mind  witli  the  complainants,  and  fearing  innovation 
more  than  was  need,  made  a  solemn  decree,  dated  the  calends  of  June,  1542, 
confirming  tlie  old  corrupt  sounding  of  Greek,  and  enjoining  the  scholars  to 
make  no  variation,  and  that  upon  these  pains,  viz.^  If  he  were  a  regent,  to  be 
expelled  out  of  the  senate;  if  ho  stood  for  a  degree,  not 'to  be  admitted  to 
it ;  if  a  scholar,  to  lo-e  his  scholarship ;  and  the  younger  sort  to  be  chastised. 
And,  in  short,  the  decree  ran,  "  That  none  should  philosopliize  at  all  in 
founds,  but  all  use  the  present  And  that  if  anything  were  to  be  corrected 
In  them,  let  it  be  left  to  authority  " 

Not  content  with  issuing  a  decree,  the  Chancellor  sent  a  Latin  letter  to 
Cheke,  the  Greek  Lecturer,  to  forbear  any  farther  mentioning  his  new  way  of 
pronunciation  in  his  lectures :  however  treating  him  like  a  man  of  learning, 
and  arguing  with  him  in  a  humane  an(f  scholar-like  manner,  beginning 
his  letter  in  this  obliging  style : 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Winton,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
to  John  i  neke  wlsheth  health.  That  which  the  Chancellor  according  to  his 
right  should  do,  namely,  by  his  authority  as  a  magistrate  to  ai  ate  and  re- 
strain unwary  rashness,  when  it  waxeth  wanton  in  learning,  I  thought  rather 
to  be  attempted  by  friendship.  That  I  might  obtain  that  by  fair  means  from 
a  mild  nature,  and  improved  bv  human  studies,  which  power  would  exact 
of  the  rude  and  bar  arous.  Therefore  1  purpose  to  deal  with  you  in  this 
epistle,  not  as  a  Chanceller  with  a  scholar,  but  &*  a  man  somewhat  versed  in 
learning  with  a  hard  student ;  and  to  talk  at  the  least  with  a  young  man  of 
very  great  hopes,  if  the  lieat  of  age  do  not  add  a  hurtful  and  too  daring  ex- 
cess ;  a  thing  which  •  I  must  tell  you »  many  dislike  in  you  For  your  attempt, 
as  I  hear,  not  so  much  with  the  derision  of  ail,  as  with  their  anger  also,  to 
bring  in  a  new  sonnd  of  letters,  as  well  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  Latin,  and  to 
settle  it  among  the  youth.    And  you,  who  have  by  the  King's  munificence 
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obtained  the  office  of  teaching  a  tongue,  do  destroy  the  use  of  it  bj  a  new 
Bound,  &c. 

To  this  eplBtle  the  Greelc  lecturer  responds,  freely  discoursing  about  the 
liindrance  the  Chancellor's  decree  proved  to  a  commendable  reformation,  and 
to  the  check  it  put  on  the  best  scholars ;  and  to  the  charge  of  erring  in  his 
office,  he  replies : 

Is  this,  said  he,  to  err  from  my  office,  [as  it  seems  the  Bishop  hath  laid 
to  his  charge,]  and  Irom  that  place  wherein  the  King  hath  set  me,  to  teach 
-what  is  most  ancient,  what  is  most  profitable,  what  most  distinct  ?  Which, 
sitfce  it  was  granted  me  by  the  King,  it  affiicts  me  not  a  little,  that  it  is  by 
yon  lessened  and  abridged.  For  had  the  University  bestowed  this  lecture  on 
me,  I  could  not  without  great  trouble  of  mind  have  been  drawn  away  from 
it,  while  I  profitably  and  nonestly  performed  my  duty  therein.  With  what 
mind  then  must  I  bear  it,  when  the  King  himself  hath  bestowed  it  on  me? 
And  by  reason  of  the  rejection  of  that  right  pronunciation,  neither  have  I 
the  fruit  of  reading,  nor  they  that  come  the  desire  of  hearing ;  and  almost 
all  have  cast  off  the  studv  of  the  Greek  tongue.  For,  when  I  entered  upon 
this  royal  office  of  reading  the  Greek  lecture,  I  found  all  my  auditors  well 
instructed  in  this  wav  of  pronouncing,  and  earnestly  applied  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek ;  and  all  (one  or  two  only  exceptea)  with  all  cheerful- 
ness addicted  to  this  way.  Since  therefore  this  pronunciation  hath  been 
received  now  a  good  manv  years,  and  is  widely  scattered  amone  men  by  a 
customary  u-e  of  it,  should  I  alone,  for  no  cause,  reject  that  nath  been 
received  by  all  upon  very  great  cause  7  Should  I  envy  them  so  great  a  benefit, 
by  removing  It  from  them,  or  take  it  away  by  disparaging  it?  Or  rather, 
should  not  1  pursue  this  most  glorious  institution  oi  the  King,  by  the  fruit- 
f  ulest  way  of  reading  that  I  could. 

Then  he  freely  told  the  Bishop : 

That  since  the  order  therein  contained,  many  had  departed  from  his  lecture; 
and  they  that  came,  came  with  so  sad  and  melancholic  minds,  as  one  would 
think  they  were  mourning  for  the  death  of  a  friend.  For,  as  he  went  on, 
"With  reluctancy  of  the  best  Jeamed,  and  in  effect  of  the  whole  University, 
you  have  again  fhut  them  up  in  this  corrupt  confusion:  which  is  so  gross 
that  we  may  almost  feel  it  with  our  hand.  Wherefore,  if  anything  hereafter 
liappen  otherwise  than  the  King*.-^  Majesty  expecteth,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  me,  who  have  taken  the  best  way,  and  followed  the  method  used  among 
us ;  but  It  will  lay  on  them  who  move  things  well  placed,  &c.  Truly,  1 
fear,  we  must  have  no  more  declaiming  in  i^reek,  which  we  daily  prac- 
ti«ea  before,  ^ince  that  which  was  di  tinct  and  clear  Is  taken  away,  and 
that  which  is  confused  and  unsound  Is  only  left  For  that  pronunciation. 
"Which  our  ears  so  liked  and  approved,  is  now  gone  into  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  earth ;  nor,  however  profitable  it  be,  however  true,  however  noble  and 
munificent,  can  longer  tarry  at  Cambridge  by  reason  of  the  punishments 
and  mulcts  threatened. 

The  controversy  did  not  end  with  a  single  epistle,  nor  was  the  new  learn- 
ing suppressed  by  "  injunctions,  decrees,  and  penalties."  The  original  letters 
Irere  published  at  Basil  In  1555,  by  Ccelius  Secundus  Curio;*  and  the  best 
scholars  of  Cambridge,  Redman,  Smith,  Ponet,  Pickering,  Ascham,  Tong, 
BUI,  and  others,  who  read  anything  publicly  in  the  schools,  or  privately  in  the 
colleges,  gave  themselves  to  this  correct  way.  Roger  Aschan^,  who  succeeded 
Cheke  as  Public  Orator  at  Cambridge,  and  by  his  recommendation  appointed 
Becretary  to  the  embassy  to  Charles  V„  committed  to  Sir  Richard  Morrison  in 
1550,  in  his  Epistles  from  the  Continent,  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  Cheke^s 
great  services  to  Greek  learning,  and  asks  for  a  copy  of  his  treatise  that  he 
might  bring  out  an  edition  under  the  auspices  of  Johannes  Sturmiu?,  the 
learned  Professor  of  Strasburgh.  He  mentions  "  that  Theodoras  Caudius,  a 
man  of  fame,  in  a  reading  of  Sophocles'  Tjirannus  in  the  College  at  Lonvain, 
pronounced  according  to  the  late  way  discovered  by  him  when  he  read  the 
Greek  lecture  at  Cambridge.'* 

*  De  recta  JAnfftdae  GnucM  PrvnunOaikme, 
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LOBD  BAOON  AlTD  THB  XTmVXBSITT,  1573-1578. 

Of  Bacon's  uniyersity  life  in  Trinity  CQUege,  from  April,  1573,  to  CfaristDUis^ 
1576— a  period  too  early  and  too  shorb  to  be  profitable  aooording^  to  oar  modem 
notloDfr^we  know  little  from  the  testimony  of  others  or  his  own  letters.  TTia 
earliest  biographer,  Dr.  Bawley,  who  was  for  many  yean  his  chaplain,  writes: 
*'At  the  ordinary  years  of  ripeness  for  the  uniyersity,  or  something  earlier 
[Bacon  was  bom  January  22. 1561],  he  was  sent  by  his  father  t3  Trinity  College 
in  Cambridge  to  be  educated  and  bred  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Whit:^ 
gate,  tben  master  of  the  college,  afterward  the  renowned  Archbishop  6f  Can- 
terbury;  a  prelate  of  the  first  magnitude  for  sanctity,  learning,  patience,  and 
humility,  under  whom  he  was  observed  to  have  been  more  than  ordinary  pro- 
ficient in  the  several  arts  and  sciencea  While  he  was  oommorant  in  the  uni- 
yersity, about  sixteen  years  of  age  (as  his  Lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  im- 
part unto  myself);  he  fell  into  a  dislike  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  not  from 
the  worthlessnees  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe  high  attri- 
butes, but  for  the  unAruitfulness  of  the  wdy,  being  a  philosophy  only  strong 
for  disputations  and  contentions,  bat  barren  of  the  production  of  works  for 
the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man,  in  which  mind  he  continued  to  his  dymg  day." 
Hacaulay,  in  his  article  on  Lord  BaooH  in  the  EdiiiJ>urgh  Sieiriew  for  July, 
1837,  while  he  doubts  the  statement  often  made  that  Bacon  planned  the  great; 
intellectual  revolution  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  connected  while  at 
college,  it  is  certain,  after  a  residence  of  three  years  at  Cambridge,  he  departed' 
with  a  fixed  conviction  that  the  system  of  academic  education  in  Ehigland  was 
radically  vicious,  and  a  just  scorn  for  the  trifles  on  which  the  followers  of 
Aristotle  wasted  their  powers.  Before  citing  some  strictures  by  this  eminent 
philosopher  on  the  university  system  of  his  day,  we  introduoe  the  dedication 
Df  his  Sapieiitia  Vetevutn  to  his  Alma  Mater: 

TO  HIS 

^  NUBSING   MOTHER. 

THE  FAMOtrS  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Since  without  pbilosopby  I  care  not  to  live,  I  must  needs  hold  you  in  great 
honor,  from  whom  these  defences  and  solaces  of  life  have  come  to  me.  To  you, 
on  this  account,  I  profess  to  owe  both  myself  and  all  that  is  mine;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  le^  strange  if  I  requite  you  with  what  is  your  own;  that  with  a 
natural  motion  it  may  return  to  the  place  whence  it  came.  Ana  yet,  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  there  are  few  footprints  pointing  bade  toward  you  among  the 
bifinite  number  that  have  gone  forth  fr«  'm  you.^X^or  shall  I  take  too  muoi  to 
myself,  I  think,  if  by  reason  of  that  little  acquaintance  with  aflGairs  which  my 
kind  and  plan  of  .life  haS  necessarily  carried  with  it,  I  indulge  a  hope  that  the 
inventions  of  the  learned  may  receive  some  accession  by  these  kdnrs  of  mine. 
Certainly  I  am  of  opinion  that  speculative  studies,  when  trausplaated  into  ac- 
tive life,  acquire  some  new  grace  and  vigor,  and  having  more  matter  to  feed 
tiiem.  strike  their  roots  perhaps  deeper,  or  at  least  grow  taller  and  fuller 
leaved.  Nor  do  you  yourselves  (as  I  think)  knov^  huW  widely  your  own  studies 
extend,  and  how  many  things  they  concern.  Tet  it  is  fit  that  all  should  be  at- 
tributed to  you,  and  be  counted  to  your  honor,  since  all  increase  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  beginning.  Toa  will  not^  however,  expect  from  a  man  of  busness 
anything  exquisite;  any  mirades  or  prerogatives  df  leisure;  but  you  will  at- 
tribute to  my  great  love  for  you  and  yours  even  this,  that  among  tne  thorns  of 
business  these  things  have  notquite  perished,  but  there  is  preserved  for  you  so 
much  of  your  own.  Your  most  loving  pupil,  Fba.  Bacon. 

Both  the  college  and  the  university  are  proud  of  tiieir  memorials  of  their 
eminent  son. 

*  According  to  a  statement  in  the  TUnet  editorial  of  May  19tb,  1877,  **ih6  age  at 
which  younu  men  come  up  to  the  oniverBity  is  a  great  deal  more  advancvd  than  it  used 
to  be;  and  the  age  ai  which  they  take  their  degree  l^ont  of  all  proportion  more  ad- 
vanced Btin.  Tue  common  age  at  college  thirty  >ear8  ago  wa*  about  eighteen,  Instead 
of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  wh'Ch  had  been  not  tmnenal  at  an  earlier  date.  Tbv  clgtiteem 
has  ^lnc  become  nineteen,  and  ihe  nineteen  seems  to  be  growing  to  full  twenty.*" 
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rirst,  therefore,  amon^t  bo  many  great  fonndatlons  of  CollcgeB  in 
Sarope,  I  find  it  strange  tliat  tbey  are  all  dedicated  to  profession s,  and  none 
left  free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large.  For  If  men  judge  that  learning  should 
be  referred  to  action,  they  ju^e  well ;  but  In  this  they  fall  into  ttie  error 
described  in  the  ancient  fable,  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  did  sup- 
pose the  stomach  had  been  idle,  because  it  neither  performed  the  office  of 
motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of  sense,  as  the  head  doth ;  but  yet,  notwith- 
standing, it  is  the  stomach  tliat  dlgesteth  and  distributeth  to  all  the  rest :  so 
If  any  man  think  philosophy  and  universality  to  be  idle  studies,  he  doth  not 
consider  that  all  professions  are  from  .thence  served  and  supplied.  And  this 
1  take  to  be  a  great  cause  that  hath  hindered  the  progression  of  learning, 
because  these 'fundamental  knowledges  have  been  fetudied  but  in  passage. 
For  if  you  will  have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  hath  used  to  do,  it  is  not 
anything  you  can  do  to  the  bougies,  but  it  is  the  stirring  of  the  earth,  and 
putting  new  mould  about  the  roots,  that  must  work  it  Neither  is  It  to  be 
lorgotten.  that  this  dedicating  of  foundations  and  donations  to  professory 
learning  hath  not  only  had  a  malign  a8{)ect  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
sciences,  but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and  governments.  For 
hence  it  proceedeth  tliat  princes  find  a  soHtude  in  regard  of  able  men  to 
serve  them  in  causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no  education  collegiate  which 
is  free ;  where  such  as  were  so  disposed  might  j^ive  themselves  to  hi  tories, 
modem  languages,  books  of  policy  and  civil  discourse,  and  other  the  like 
enablements  unto  service  of  estate. 

And  because  founders  of  colleges  do  plant,  and  foun4ers  of  lectures  do 
water,  it  followeth  well  in  order  to  speak  of  the  defect  which  is  in  public 
lectures ;  namely,  in  the  smallness  and  meanness  of  the  salary  or  reward 
which  in  most  places  is  assigned  to  them ;  whether  they  be  lectures  of  arts^ 
or  professions.  For  it  Is  necessary  to  the  progression  of  sciences  that 
readers  be  of  the  most  able  and  sufficient  men  ;  as  those  which  are  ordained 
for  generating  and  propagating  of  sciences,  and  not  for  transitory  use.  This 
cannot  be,  except  tneir  condition  and  endowment  be  such  as  may  content  tiie 
ablest  man  to  appropriate  his  whole  labor,  and  continue  his  whole  age  in 
that  function  and  attendance ;  and  therefore  must  have  a  proportion  answer- 
a'jle.  to  that  mediocrity  or  competency  of  advancement,  which  may  ba 
expected  from  a  profession,  or  the  practice  of  a  profession.  So  as,  if  you 
will  have  sciences  flourish,  you  must  observe  David's  military  law,  w^icb 
was,  *  That  those  which  staid  with  the  carriage  should  have  equal  part  with 
those  which  were  in  the  action  ;*  else  will  the  carriages  be  ill  attended.  So 
readers  in  sciences  are  indeed  the  guardians  of  the  stores  and  provisions  oi 
sciences,  whence  men  in  active  courses  are  furnished,  and  therefore  ought 
to  have  equal  entertainment  with  them :  otherwise  if  the  fathers  in  sclencec 
be  of  the  weakest  sort,  or  be  ill  maintained, 

*Et  patmm  invalidi  referent  jc;)ania  nalL** 

Anotiicr  defect  I  note,  wherein  I  shall  need  some  alchemist  to  help  me. 
who  call  upon  men  to  sell  their  books,  and  to  build  furnaces ;  quitting  and 
forsaking  Minerva  and  the  .Muses  as  barren  virgins,  and  relying  upon  Vulcan. 
But  cerUiin  it  is,  that  unto  the  deep,  fruitful,  and  operative  study  of  many 
sciences,  especially  Natural  Philosophy  and  Physic,  books  be  not  the  only 
instrumentals,  wherein  also  the  beneficence  of  men  hath  not  been  altogether 
wanting ;  for  we  see  spheres,  globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  the  like,  have 
been  provided  as  appurtenances  to  Astronomy  and  Cjosmography,  as  well  as 
books-,  we  see  likewise  that  some  places  instituted  for  Physic  [Medicine] 
have  annexed  the  commodity  of  gardens  for  simples  of  all  sorts,  and  do 
likewise  command  the  use  of  dead  bodies  for  Ainatomies.  But  these  do 
respect  but  a  few  things.  In  general,  there  will  hardly  be  any  main  pro- 
ficlcnce  in  the  disclosing  of  nature,  except  there  be  some  allowance  for  ex- 
penses about  experiments;  whether  they  be  experiments  appertaining  to 
Vnlcanus  or  Dsedalus,  furnace  or  engine,  or  any  other  kind ;  and  therefore  as 
secretaries  and  splals  of  princes  and  states  bring  in  bills  for  intelligence,  so 
yon  must  allow  the  spials  and  intelligencers  of  nature  to  bring  in  their  bills ; 
or  else  you  shall  be  ill  advertised. 

And  if  Alexander  made  such  a  liberal  assignation  to  Aristotle  of  treasure 
for  the  allowance  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishers,  and  the  like,  that  he  might 
compile  an  history  of  nature,  much  better  do  they  deserve  it  that  travail  in 
arts  of  nature  [in  working  upon  or  altering  nature  by  art]. 

Another  defect  which  I  note,  is  an  intermission  or  neglect  In  those  which 

*  The  poor  keeping  of  the  parent  will  appear  in  the  poor  consiitatioa  of  the 
oflbpring. 
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are  goTernors  in  uniyenities,  of  consultation;  and  in  princes  or  superior 
persons,  of  visitation;  to  enter  into  account  and  consideration,  whether  the 
readings,  exercises,  and  other  customs  appertaining  unto  learning,  anciently 
begun,  and  since  continued,  be  well  instituted  or  not ;  and  therefore  to 
ground  an  amendment  or  reformation  in  that  which  shall  be  found  incon- 
venient For  it  was  one  of  your  Majesty's  own  most  wise  and  princ^y 
maxims,  *  That  in  all  usages  and  precedents,  the  times  be  considered  wherein 
they  first  began;  which  if  they  were  wealc  or  ignorant,  it  dcrogateth  from 
the  authority  of  the  usae:e,  and  leaveth  Jt  for  suspect*  And  therefore  inas- 
much as  most  of  the  usages  and  orders  of  the  Universities  were  derived  from 
more  ob  cure  times,  it  is  the  more  requisite  they  )  e  re-examined  In  thia 
kind  I  will  give  an  instance  or  two,  for  example's  sake,  of  things  that  are  the 
most  obvious  and  familiar :  the  one  is  a  matter,  which  though  it  be  ancient 
and  general,  yet  I  hold  to  be  an  error  ;  ^hich  is,  that  scholars  in  Universities 
come  too  soon  and  too  unripe  to  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  arts  fitter  for  graduates 
than  children  and  novices;  for  these  two,  rightly  taken,  are  the  gravest  of 
sciences,  being  the  arts  of  arts;  the  one  for  Judgment^  the  other' for  orna- 
ment ;  and  they  be  the  rules,  and  directions  how  to  set  forth  and  disxxise 
matter:  and  therefore  for  minds  empty  and  unfraught  with  matter,  and 
which  have  not  gathered  that  which  (.  icero  calleth  *  sylva '  and  ^  supellez,* 
stuff  and  variety,  to  begin  with  those  arts,  (as  If  one  should  learn  to  weigh, 
or  to  measure,  or  to  paint  the  wind,)  doth  work  but  this  effect,  that  the 
wisdom  of  those  arts,  which  is  Great  and  universal,  Is  almost  made  con- 
tempt! le,  and  is  degenerate  into  childish  sophistry  and  ridiculous  affectation. 
And  further,  the  untimely  learning  of  them  hath  drawn  on,  by  consequence, 
the  superficial  and  unprofitable  teaching  and  writing  of  them,  as  fittest 
Indeed  to  the  capacity  of  children.  Another  is  a  lack  1  find  in  the  exercises 
used  in  the  Universities,  which  do  make  too  great  a  divorce  between  inven- 
tion and  memory ;  for  their  speeches  are  either  premeditate,  *  in  verbis  con- 
ceptis,'  where  nothing  is  left  to  invention ;  or  merely  extemporal,  where 
little  is  left  to  memory :  whereas  in  life  and  action  there  is  least  use  of  either 
of  these,  but  rather  of  intermixtures  of  premeditation  and  invention,  notes 
and  memory:  so  as  the  exercise  fitteth  not  the  practice,  nor  the  image  the 
life ;  and  it  is  ever  a  true  rule  in  exercises,*  that  they  be  framed  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  life  of  practice ;  for  otherwise  they  do  pervert  the  motions 
and  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  not  prepare  them.  The  truth  whereof  is  not 
obscure,  when  scholars  come  to  the  practices  of  professions,  or  other  actions 
of  civil  life ;  which  when  they  set  into,  this  want  is  soon  found  by  them- 
selves, and  sooner  bv  others.  But  this  part,  touching  the  amendment  of  the 
in  titution^  and  orders  of  Universities,  I  will  conclude  with  the  clause  of 
Caesar's  letter  to  Oppius  and  Balbus,  *  Hoc  quemadmodum  fieri  possit,  non- 
nulU  mihi  in  mentem  veniunt,  et  multa  reperiri  possunt ;  de  iis  rebus  rogo 
vos  ut  cogitatlonem  susclpiatis.*  * 

Another  defect,  which  I  note,  ascendeth  a  little  higher  than  the  preced- 
ing, for  as  the  proficience  of  learning  consist eth  much  in  the  orders  and 
institutions  of  Universities  in  the  same  states  and  kingdoms,  so  it  would  be 
yet  more  advanced,  if  there  were  more  intelligence  mutual  between  the 
Universities  of  Europe  than  there  now  is.  We  see  there  be  many  orders  and 
foundations,  which  though  they  be  divided  under  f^everal  sovereignties  and 
territories,  yet  they  take  themselves  to  have  a  kind  of  contract,  fraternity, 
and  correspondence  one  with  the  other;  in  fo  much  as  they  have  provincials 
and  generals.  And  surely  as  nature  createth  trotherhood  in  families,  and 
arts  mechanical  contract  brotherhoods  in  commonalities,  and  the  anointment 
of  God  superinduceth  a  brotherhood  in  kings  and  bishops ;  so  in  like  manner 
there  cannot  but  be  a  fraternity  in  learning  and  illumination,  relating  to  that 
fraternity  which  is  attributed  to  God,  who  is  calJed  the  Father  of  illumina- 
tions or  lights 

The  last  defect  which  I  will  note  if«,  that  there  hath  not  been,  or  verr 
rarely  been,  any  public  designation  of  writers  or  inquirers  concerning  such 
parts  of  knowledge  as  may  appear  not  to  have  been  already  sufficiently 
labored  or  undertaKen ;  unto  which  point  it  is  an  inducement  to  enter  into  a 
view  and  examination  what  parts  of  learning  have  been  prosecuted,  and  whti 
omitted ;  for  the  opinion  of  plenty  is  amongst  the  causes  of  want  and  the 
great  quantity  of  books  maketh  a  show  rather  of  superfluity  than  lack; 
which  surcharge,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  making  no  more 
books;  but  by  making  more  good  books,  which,  as  the  serpent  of  Aaron, 
might  devour  the  serpents  of  the  enchanters.— Ad.  of  Learning^  1606. 

*  How  this  may  be  done,  sometimes  occnrs  to  me,  and  more  may  be  thought  of. 
I  would  have  you  take  these  matters  Into  oonsidentlon. 
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Baoon*s  direct  contributions  to  the  principles  and  methodology  of  ed- 
ucation are  smalL  He  recommends  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  *  for  better  do 
not  exist;'  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  genetic  method,  where  the  teacher 
"transplants  knowledge  into  the  scholar's  mind,  as  it  grew  in  his  own.*' 
^  Methods  should  vary  according  to  the  subject  to  be  taught,  for  in  knowledge 
itself  there  is  great  diversity."  **  A  judicious  blending  and  interchange  between 
the  easier  and  more  difficult  branches  of  learning,  adapted  to  the  individual 
capabilities,  and  to  the  future  occupation  of  pupils,  will  profit  both  the  mental 
and  bodily  powers  and  make  instruction  acceptable.  Go  to  nature  and  listen 
to  her  many  voices,  consider  her  ways  and  learn  her  doings;  so  shall  you  bend 
her  tx>  your  will.  For  knowledge  is  Power  " — is  the  substance  of  Bacon's  Ped- 
agogy.* 

JOHN  MILTON. 

John  Milton  held  and  proclaimed  views  of  educational  reform  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  radical  even  than  those  of  Lord  Bacon.  In  his  Tractate  on 
Education^  addressed  to  Samuel  Hartllb  in  1644^  he  presented  the  outline  of  a 
system  "  designed  to  teach  science  with  language,  or  rather  to  make  the  study 
of  languages  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge,"  supple- 
mented and  utilized  by  the  widest  survey  of  practical  operations  in  the  field 
and  workshop.  The  plan  is  liable  to  objection  fi-om  the  multiplicity  of  subjecta 
embraced  in  its  scope,  and  from  the  necessity  in  his  day  of  resorting  to  text- 
books, which  very  inadequately  presented  the  principles  of  science  and  the 
processes  of  the  arts ;  but  the  leading  suggestions  have  been,  within  the  last 
half-century,  realized  in  the  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Grermany,  and  are  now  par- 
tially embraced  in  the  organization  of  the  special  schools  of  France. 

Passing  beyond  the  elementary  projects  of  Ratich  and  Gomenius,  which  he 
alludes  to  under  the  designation  of  "  many  modem  Januas  and  ZHdactics,^^  he 
accepts  the  study  of  language  "  as  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful 
to  be  known,"  and  especially  "the  languages  of  those  people  who  have  been 
most  industrious  after  wisdom,"  but  asserts  that  by  better  methods,  a  truly*  val- 
uable knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  and  literatures  can  be  "easily 
and  delightfully"  made  in  one-seventh  of  the  time  usually  bestowed  on  their 
acquisition — which  with  most  amounts  only  "  to  forcing  the  empty  wits  of  chil- 
dren to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are  acts  of  ripest  judg- 
ments, in  wretched  barbarizing  against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idioms."  On  such 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  as  ho  claims  can  be  given,  the  substance  of 
good  things  and  arts  in  due  order  (as  of  agriculture  in  (7a to,  VarrOj  and  Colu- 
mella; of  historical  physiology  in  Aristotle  and  77ieophrastus ;  of  natural  history 
in  VitruviWf  Pliny,  Cehsw;  of  ethics  in  Ptoto,  Xenopkon,  Cicero^  Plutarch^  &c.,) 
can  be  mastered  in  orderly  perusal  in  acquiring  these  languages. 

With  the  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  to  go  along  the  daily  "  conning  of 
sensible  things  (object  teaching),"  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  geography, 
and  astronomy  with  the  use  of  the  globes  and  of  maps,  the  elements  of  natural  , 
philosophy  and  physics,  higher  mathematics  with  the  instrumental  science  of 
trigonometry,  fortification,  architecture,  engineering  and  navigation,  and  natural 
history,  including  minerals,  plants  and  animals,  and  the  elements  of  anatomy 
and  hygiene.  Here  is  a  course  of  study  closely  resembling  the  best  gymna- 
sium and  polytechnic  courses  of  Germany ;  and  to  make  the  resemblance  more 
close,  the  author  exclaims:  **To  set  forward  all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and 
mathematics,  what  hinders  but  that  they  may  procure  as  oft  as  shall  be  needM 
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the  belpful  experiences  of  bunterS)  fowlers,  flshennen,  shepherds,  gardeners, 
apothecaries ;  and  in  other  sciences,  of  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  and  anat- 
omists " — "and  this  will  giye  them  such  a  real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as 
thej  shall  never  forget,  but  dailj  augment  with  delight" 

To  this  range  of  the  mathematical  sciences  and  their  applications,  Milton  adds 
"constant  and  sound  endoctrinating  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  hatred  of 
vice,  while  their  pliant  affections  are  led  through  all  the  moral  works  of  the  best 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  the  Evangelist  and  Apostolic  Scriptures."  Being 
perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  dutj,  thej  may  then'  begin  the  study  of 
economics,  followed  by  the  beginning,  and  reasons  of  political  societies  {politica), 
and  on  Sundays  and  every  evening,  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and  Church 
history,  ancient  and  modem.  These  high  and  severe  studies  are  to  be  relieved 
by  choice  comedies  and  tragedies,  the  laws  and  specimens  of  the  true  epic  and 
lyric  poem,  and  the  divine  harmonies  of  music  heard  and  learned ;  and  to  be 
closed  with  the  study  and  practice  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  pursued  in  the  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  text-books,  and  in  the  composition  of  original  matter,  so  that 
when  called  on  hereafter  to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  honor  and  attention 
would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.  "  These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and 
our  gentie  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinaiy  way  from  twelve 
to  one-and-twenty,  unless  they  rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead,  thai^  upon 
themselves  living." 

Milton  does  not  overlook  the  importance  of  physical  trainmg,  and  throughout 
the  Traciaie  associates  manual  labor,  mechanical  dexterity,  and  athletic  sports, 
with  the  highest  culture— the  better  to  fit  the  youth  of  England  "both  for  peace 
or  war."  ''Fencing,  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard  and  strike  safely 
with  edge  or  point ;  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel ;  and 
regular  military  motions  under  sky  or  court,  according  to  the  season,  first  on 
foot,  then  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cavaliy,"  are  in 
the  regular  programme  of  the  Academy  which  Milton  would  institute  for  eveiy 
city  throughout  the  land.  To  these  home  exercises,  occupying  two  hours  in 
the  day,  he  adds  occasional  excursions,  sometimes  "to  go  out  and  see  the 
riches  of  nature  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth;"  and  in 
the  long  vacations,  "  to  ride  out  in  companies  with  pmdent  and  staid  guides  to 
all  quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  com- 
modities of  building,  and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors  and  ports  of  trade; 
sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they  can 
in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  seafight.  These  ways  would  try  all 
their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  secret  excellence  among 
them,  would  fetch  it  out,  and  give  it  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which 
could  not  but  mightily  redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fash- 
ion again  the  old  admired  virtues."  To  enlarge  experience  and  make  wise 
observation,  foreign  travel  is  recommended  for  those  who  through  age  and  cul- 
ture can  profit  by  the  society  and  friendship  of  the  best  and  most  eminent  men 
in  places  which  they  may  visit 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  this  masterly  treatise*  of  John  Milton,  in 
which  the  great  poet  and  profound  scholar  anticipates  many  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced plans  and  practices  of  this  age. 

*  The  TraetaU  of  Milton  will  b«  found  in  BarDard*t  JSmeriam  Jounul  qf  Edueationj  to\  iL 
81,  and  xi.  451,  and  in  Popart  ftr  the  Twhett  Fifth  Seritt,  p.  115. 
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Young  Gill,  the  Tisher  or  suiMnaster,  was  by  no  means  so  steadj  a  man  as  hia 
father.  Bora  about  1597,  he  had  been  educated  at  St  Paul's  Scltool^  hod  gone 
thence,  oa  one  of  the  2£ercers^  Bxhibitions,  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford  j  and, 
after  completing  his  course  there,  and  taking  orders,  liad  come  back  to  town 
about  1619,  and  dropped  conFeniently  into  the  place  of  hia  fiitiaer'a  assistant.  • 
For  a  time,  either  before  or  after  this,  he  assisted  the  fiunous  Farnabie  in  his 
school 

Such  were  the  two  men,  not  uninteresting  in  themselves,  to  whose  lot  it  feU 
to  be  MUton^s  schoolmasters.  He  was  under  tlieir  care,  as  we  calculate,  at  least 
four  years — fiom  1620,  when  he  bad  passed  his  eleventh  year,  to  the  winter  or 
spring  of  1624: — S,  when  he  had  passed  his  sixteeuth.  During  a  portion  of  this 
time — most  probab^  till  1622 — he  had  the  benefit  also  of  Young's  continued 
assistance  ait  home. 

St  Paul's  School,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  strictly  a  grammar-school — 
that  is,  a  school  for  classical  instructk>n  only.  But  since  Colet's  time,  in  virtue 
of  the  great  devek)pment  which  classical  studies  had  received  throughout  the 
nation  at  lai^ge,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  within  its  assigned  limits  had  im- 
mensely increased.  Instead  of  peddling  over  Sedulius,  and  other  such  small 
practitioaers  o(  later  or  mkidle-age  Iiatinity,  recommended  as  proper  class-books 
by  Colet,  the  scliolarsof  St.  Paul's,  as  of  other  contemporary  schools,  were  now 
led  through  veiy  much  the  same  list  of  Roman  prose- writers  and  poets  that  are 
still  honored  hi  our  academies.  The  practioe.of  writing  pure  classical  Latin,  or 
what  might  pass  for  suclx,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  was  also  carried  to  a  per- 
fection not  known  in  Colet's  time.*  But  the  improvement  in  Latin  was  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  what  had  taken  place  in  Greek.  Although  Colet  in  his 
testamentary  recommendations  to  the  Mercers  had  mentioned  it  as  desirable 
that  the  head-master  should  know  Greek  as  well,  as  Latin,  he  bad  added,  "if 
such  a  man  can  be  gotten.'^  That,  indeed,  was  the  age  of  incipient  Greek  in 
England.  Colet  had  none  himself;  and  that  LiUy  had  mastered  Greek,  while 
residing  in  earlier  life  in  Rhodes,  was  one  of  his  distinctions.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  passion  for  Greek  had  spread,*  tlie  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  lYqjans,  as  the  partisans  of  the  n^w  learning  and  its  opponents  were  re- 
spectively called,  bad  been  fought  out  in  tlie  days  of  Ascham  and  Elizabeth ; 
and,  if  Greek  scholarship  still  lagged  beliind  Latin,  yet,  in  St  Pauls  and  other 
schools,  Greek  authors  were  read  in  fragments,  and  Greek  exercises  written,  in 
anticipation  of  the  more  profound  labors  of  the  Universities.  Probably  Hebrew 
was  taught  optionally  to  a  few  of  the  highest  boys. 

Whatever  support  otbec  instances  may  afford  to  the  popular  notion  that  the 
studious  bo3rs  at  school  do  not  turn  out  the  mo^t  efficient  men  in  after  life,  tho 
believers  in  that  notion  may  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  trying  to  provu  it 
by  means  of  Hilton's  boyhood. 

MUkuCs  own  ocoowA  of  his  habits  as  a  schoolboy. — "  My  &ther  destined  me 
while  yet  a  little  boy  for  the  study  of  humane  letters,  which  I  seized  with  such 
eagerness  that  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  scarcely  ever  went  from  my 
lessons  to  bed  before  midnight;  which,  indeed,  was  the  first  cause  of  injury  to 
my  oyea,  to  whose  natural  weakness  there  were  also  added  frequent  headaches. 
All  which  not  retarding  my  impetuosity  in  learning,  he  caused  me  to  be  daily 
instructed  both  at  the  grammar-school  and  under  other  masters  at  home ;  and 
then,  when -I  had  acquired  various  tongues,  and  also  some  not  insignificant  taste 
for  the  sweetness  of  philosophy,  he  sent  me  to  Cambridge,  one  of  our  two 
national  universities."  ng 
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Aiiibre\fs  oaxmnL — "  When  he  went  to  school,  when  he  was  very  yonog^  he 
studied  very  hard,  and  sat  up  veiy  late,  commonly  till  twelve  or  one  o'dodc  al 
night;  and  his  father  ordered  the  maid  to  sit  up  for  him." 

Wood's  account — "There  (at  Cambridge)  as  at  school  for  three  years  before, 
*twas  usual  with  him  to  sit  up  till  midnight  at  his  book,  which  was  the  first 
thing  that  brought  his  ejes  into  danger  of  blindness.  By  this  his  inde&Ugable 
study  he  profited  exceedingly." 

Philhps*  account— (AX  Paul's  School)  "he  was  entered  into  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  advanced  therein  with  *  *  admirable  success,  not  more  by  the 
discipline  of  the  school  and  the  good  instructions  of  his  masters  *  *  than 
by  his  own  happy  genius,  prompt  wit  and  apprehension,  and  insuperable  indus- 
try ;  for  he  generally  sat  up  half  the  night,  as  weU  m  voluntary  improvements 
of  his  own  choice,  asliie  exact  perfecting  of  his  school-exercises,'  so  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  full  ripe  for  academical  training." 

The  boy's  studies  were  not  confined  to  the  classic  tongues.  "When  at  your 
expense,"  he  says  in  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  his  lather  in  later  years,  "I  had 
obtained  access  to  the  eloquence  of  the  tong^  of  Ropiulus,  and  to  the  delights 
of  Latium,  and  the  great  words,  becoming  the  mouth  of  Jove,  uttered  by  the 
magniloquent  Greeks,  you  then  advised  me  to  add  the  flowers  which  are  the 
pride  of  Gaul,  and  the  speech  which  the  new  Italian,  attesting  the  barbarian 
inroads  by  his  diction,  pours  forth  from  his  degenerate  mouth,  and  the  mysteries 
which  are  spoken  by  the  prophet  of  Palestine."  The  application  of  these  words 
extends  beyond  Milton's  mere  school-dayv ;  but  it  is  probable  that  before  thej 
were  over  he  had  learnt  to  read*  French  and  Italian,  and  also  something  of 
Hebrew.  In  the  letter  to  Young  at  Hamburg,  already  referred  to,  written  in 
March,  1625,  he  acknowledges  the  gift  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  which  Young  bad 
sent  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  literature  of  his  own  country  remained  a 
closed  field  to  a  youth  so  fond  of  study,  and  who  had  already  begun  to  have 
dreams  for  himself  of  literary  excellence.  Accordingly  there  is  evidence  that 
Milton  in  his  boyhood  was  a  diligent  reader  of  English  books,  and  that  before 
the  close  of  his  school-time  in  1624,  he  had  formed  some  general  acquaintance, 
at  least,  with  the  course  of  English  literature  firom  its  beginnings  to  his  own 
time. 

MILTOK  AT  OAMBRIDGE. 

Milton  was  admitted  a  Pensioner  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  12th 
.  of  February,  1624 — 5.*  He  was  (jpe  of  the  fourteen  students  whose  names 
appear  in  the  entry-book  of  the  College  as  having  been  admitted  during  the 
half-year  between  Michaehnas^  1624,  and  Lady-day,  1625.  In  the  remaining 
half  of  the  same  academic  year<--iiamely,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  1625— 
there  were  thirty  fresh  entries.  Milton,  therefore,  was  one  of  forty-three  stu- 
dents who  commenced  their  academic  course  at  Christ's  College,  in  the  year 
1624— «. 

Eight  of  these  fourteen  students  who  were  admitted  before  Lady-day,  enter 

*  It  maj  be  well  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  reason  for  this  double  mode  or  datios* 
Prior  to  1762,  the  jear  in  England  waa  conaidered  to  begin,  not  on  Iha  1st  of  January,  bat  on 
the  SSth  of  March.  All  those  dajs,  therefore,  interrenlnf  between  the  31st  of  December  tod 
the  25th  of  March,  which  we  sbonld  now  date  as  belonging  to  a  particular  year,  were  tbco 
dated  as  belonging  to  the  year  preceding  that.  According  to  our  dating,  Milton's  entry  tt 
Christ's  College  took  place  on  the  12ih  of  February,  10125 ;  but  in  the  old  reckoning,  that  daj 
was  the  12lh  of  February,  IG221. 
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as  ** lesser  pensionerB,"  four  as  "sizars,"  and  bnt  one  as  a  "greater  pensioner.^ 
The  distinction  is  one  of  rank.  All  the  three  grades  pay  for  their  board  and 
edacation;  and,  in  this  respect,  are  distinct  from  the  acholarSy  properly  so  called, 
who  belong  to  the  foundation.  But  the  "  greater  pensioners,"  or  "  fellow-com- 
nK>ner8,"  pay  most;  they  are  usually  the  sons  of  wealthy  &milies;  and  they 
have  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  upper  table  in  the  common  hall  aloug  with 
the  fellows.  The  "sizars,"  on  the  other  hand,  are  poorer  students;  they  pay 
least ;  and,  though  receiving  the  same  education  as  the  others,  have  a  lower 
rank,  and  inferior  accommodation.  Intermediate  between  the  greater  pension- 
ers and  the  sizars,  are  the  "  leaser  pensioners ;"  and  it  is  to  this  class  that  the 
bulk  of  the  students  in  all  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge  belong.  Milton,  as  the 
son  of  a  London  scrivener  in  good  cux;umstances,  took  his  natural  place  in 
becoming  a  "lesser  pensioner."  His  school-fellow  at  St.  Paulas,  Robert  Porey, 
'  who  entered  the  College  in  the  same  year  and  month,  and  chose  the  same  tutor, 
entered  in  the  same  rank.  Milton's  father  and  Percy's  father  must  have  made 
up  their  minds,  in  sendmg  their  sons  to  Cambridge,  to  pay,  each  about  £50  a 
year,  in  the  money  of  that  day,  for  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  there.* 

Christ's  College,  although  not  the  first  in  point  of  numbers,  was  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  colleges  iifthe  University;  substantially  built ;  with  a  spacious 
inner  quadrangle,  a  handsome  dining-hall  and  chapel,  good  rooms  for  the  fellows 
and  students,  and  an  extensive  garden  behind,  provided  with  a  bowling-green, 
a  pond,  alcoves  and  shady  walks,  in  true  academic  taste. 

In  the  year  1624 — 5,  when  Milton  went  to  Cambridge,  the  total  population  of 
the  town  may  have  been  seven  or  eight  thousand.  Then,  as  now,  the  distinc- 
tion between  "town"  and  "gown"  was  one  of  the  fixed  ideas  of  the  place. 
While  the  town  was  governed  by  its  mayor  and  aldertnen  and  common-council, 
and  represented  in  Parliament  by  two  burgesses,  the  University  was  governed 
by  its  own  statutes  as  administered  by  the  Academic  authorities,  and  was  rep- 
resented in  Parliament  by  two  members  returned  by  itself. 

Into  the  little  world  of  Christ's  College — ^forming  a  community  by  itself  when 
all  the  members  ^ere  assembled,  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and 
surrounded  again  by  that  larger  world  of  the  total  University  to  which  it  was 
related  as  a  part — we  are  to  fancy  Milton  introduced  in  the  month  of  February, 
1624 — 5,  when  he  was  precisely  sixteen  years  and  two  months  old.  He  was  a 
little  older,  perhaps,  than  most  youths  then  were  on  being  sent  to  the  University, 
Still  it  was  the  first  time  of  his  leaving  home,  and  all  must  have  seemed  strange 
to  him.  To  put  on  for  the  first  time  the  gown  and  cap,  and  to  move  for  the 
fhst  time  through  un&miliar  streets,  observing  college  after  college,  each  differ- 
ent from  the  others  in  style  and  appearance,  with  the  majestic  Kings's  conspic- 
uous in  the  midst;  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  famous  Cam,  and  to  walk  by  its 
banks, — ^these  would  be  powerful  sensations  to  a  youth  like  Milton. 

A  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  young  Freshman  at  College,  after  bis 
choice  of  a  tutor,  is  his  choice  of  chambers,  tradition  still  points  oat  at 
Christ's  College  the  rooms  which  Milton  occupied.  They  are  in  the  older  part 
of  the  building,  on  the  left  side  of  the  court,  as  you  enter  through  the  street- 

«  Id  the  autobiognphj  of  Sir  SimoDds  D'Ewes,  he  telle  ue  that,  when  he  went  ee  e  feUow- 
commoner  to  SL  John'e  College,  Cambridge,  io  1618,  his  &ther  would  not  make  him  a  larger 
aUowance  than  jCSO  a  year,  which,  with  the  utmost  economy,  he  could  barely  make  sufficient. 
If  this  was  a  stingy  sum  for  a  "  fellow-commoner,"  it  was  probably  about  the  proper  sum  foi 
a  **  leaser  pensioner." 
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gate — the  first  floor  rooms  on  the  first  stair  on  that  side.  The  rooms  oonsist  at 
present  of  a  small  study  with  two  windows  looking  into  the  court,  and  a  yeiy 
small  bed-room  acyoining.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altered  at  all  einoe 
Milton's  time.  "When  we  hear  of  "  Milton's  rooms "  at  College,  however,  the 
imagination  is  apt  to  go  wrong  in  one  *point  It  was  very  rare  in  those  days 
for  any  member  of  a  CoUege,  even  a  Fellow,  to  have  a  chamber  wholly  to  him- 
self. Two  or  three  generally  occupied  the  same  chamber;  and,  in  full  Colleges, 
there  were  all  kinds  of  devices  of  truckle-beds  and  the  like  to  multiply  accom- 
modation. In  the  original  statutes  of  Christ's  College,  there  is  a  chapter  spe- 
cially providing  for  the  manner  in  which  the  chambers  of  the  College  should  be 
allocated  f  "in  which  chambers,"  says  the  founder,  **our  wish  is  that  the  Fel- 
lows sleep  two  and  two,  but  the  scholars  four  and  four,  and  that  no  one  have 
alone  a  smgle  chamber  for  his  proper  use,  unless  perchance  it  be  some  Doctor, 
to  whom,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  his  degree,  we  grant  the  possession  of  a 
separate  chamber."  In  the  course  of  a  century,  doubtless,  custom  had  become 
somewhat  more  dainty.  Still,  in  all  the  Colleges,  the  practice  was  for  the  stu- 
dents to  occupy  rooms  at  least  two  together ;  and  in  all  College  biographies  of 
the  time,  we  hear  of  the  chum  or  chamber>fellow  of  the  hero  as  either  assistiDg 
or  retarding  his  studies.  Milton^s  chamber-fellow^  or  one  of  his  chamber-fel- 
lows, would  naturally  be  Porey.  But,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  there  must 
have  been  changes. 

The  Terms  of  the  University,  then  as  now,  were  those  fixed  by  the  statutes 
of  Elizabeth.  The  academic  year  began  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  first, 
or  Michaelmas  or  October  Term,  extended  ft^m  that  day  to  the  IGth  of  Decem- 
ber. Then  followed  the  Christmas  Vacation.  The  second,  or  Lent  or  January 
Term,  began  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  extended  to  the  second  Friday  before 
Easter.  There  tlien  intervened  the  Easter  vacation  of  three  weeks.  Finally, 
the  third,  or  Easter  or  Midsummer  Term,  began  on  the  eleventh  day  (second 
Wednesday)  after  Easter-day,  and  extended  to  the  Friday  after  "  Commence- 
ment Day," — that  is,  after  the  great  terminating  Assembly  of  the  University,  at 
which  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  of  the  year  were  said,  to  **  commence  " 
in  those  degrees ;  which  "  Commencement  Day  "  was  always  the  first  Tuesday  in 
July.    The  University  then  broke  up  for  the  "  long  vacation  "  of  three  months. 

The  daily  routine  of  college-life  in  term-time,  two  hundred  and.  thirty  years 
ago,  was  as  follows: — In  the  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  the  students  were  assem- 
bled, by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  in  the  College-chapel,  to  hear  the  morning  serv- 
ice of  the  Church,  followed  on  some  days  by  short  homilies  by  the  Fellows. 
These  services  occupied  about  an  hour;  after  which  the  students  had  breakfast 
Then  followed  the  regfular  work  of  the  d,ay.  It  consisted  of  two  parts — the 
CoUegestudieSj  or  the  attendance  of  the  students  on  the  lectures  and  examina- 
tions of  the  College-tutors  or  lecturers  in  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  etc. ;  and  the  University-exercises^  or  the  attendance  of  the  students, 
together  with  the  students  of  other  Colleges,  in  the  "public  schools"  of  the 
University,  either  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  University-professors  of  Greek, 
Logic,  etc.,  (which,  however,  was  not  incumbent  on  all  students,)  or  to  hear, 
and  take  part  in  the  public  disputations  of  those  students  of  all  the  Colleges 
who  were  preparing  for  their  degrees.*    Aft«r  four  hours  or  more  so  spent,  the 

'  *  The  distioetion  between  CoOege-atudiea  and  Univtrnty-exercUea  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
Gradually,  as  all  kuow,  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  originally  mere  places  of  rea- 
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Etudents  dined  together  at  twelve  o^clock  in  the  halls  of  their  respective  Col- 
leges. After  dinner,  there  was  generally  again  an  hour  or  two  of  attendance 
on  the  declamations  and  disputations  of  contending  graduates,  either  in  college 
or  in  the  "  public  schools.**  During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  attendance  at  the  evening-service  in  chapel,  and  at  supper  in  the  hall  at 
seven  o'clock,  the  students  were  free  to  dispose  of  their  own  tima  It  was  pro- 
vided by  the  statutes  of  Christ's  that  no  one  should  be  •  out  of  college  after 
nine  o'clock  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  or  after  ten  o'clock  from  Easter  to 
Michaelmas. 

Onginally,  the  rules  governing  the  daily  conduct  of  the  students  at  Cambridge 
had  been  ex'je.ssively  strict  Residence  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  year; 
and  absence  was  permitted  only  for  very  definite  reasons.  While  in  residence, 
the  students  were  confined  closely  within  the  walls  of  their  respective  colleges, 
leaving  them  only  to  attend  in  the  public  schools.  At  other  times  they  could 
only  go  into  the  town  by  special  permission ;  on  which  occasions,  no  student 
below  the  standing  of  a  5.  A.  in  his  second  year  was  suffered  to  go  unaccom- 
panied by  his  tutor  or  by  a  Master  of  Arts.  In  their  conversation  with  each 
other,  except  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  in  their  chambers,  the  students 
were  required  to  use  either  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Hebrew.  When  permitted  to 
walk  into  the  town,  they  were  forbidden  to  go  into  taverns,  or  into  the  sessions-, 
or  to' be  present  at  boxing-matches,  skittle-playings,  dancings,  bear-fights,  cock- 
fights, and  the  like ;  or  to  frequent  Sturbridge  fair ;  or  even  to  loiter  in  the 
market  or  about  the  streets.  In  their  rooms  they  were  not  to  read  irreligious 
books;  nor  to  keep  dogs  or  "fierce  birds;"  nor  to  play  at  cards  or  dice,  except 
for  about  twelve  days  at  Christmas,  and  then  openly  and  in  moderation.  To 
these  and  other  rules,  obedience  was  enforced  by  penalties.  There  were  penal- 
ties both  by  the  College  and  by  the  University,  according  as  the  offense  con- 
cerned the  one  or  the  other.  The  penalties  consisted  of  fines  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  offense;  of  imprisonment  for  grave  and  repeated  offenses;  of 
rustication,  with  the  loss  of  one  or  more  terms,  for  still  more  fiagrant  misbe- 
havior ;  and  of  expulsion  from  College  and  University  for  heinous  criminality. 
The  Tutor  could  punish  for  negligence  in  the  studies  of  his  class,  or  inattention 
to  the  lectures ;  College  offenses  of  a  more  general  character  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Master  or  his  substitute ;  and  for  non-attendance  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  other  such  violations  of  the  University  statutes,  the  penalties 
were  exacted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  All  the  three — ^the  Tutor  and  the  Master 
as  College  authorities,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  as  resident  liead  of  the  Univer- 
sity— might  in  the  case  of  the  younger  students,  resort  to  corporal  punishment. 
"  Si  tamen  aduUias  fuerit,^'*  say  the  statutes  of  Christ's,  referring  to  the  punish- 
ment of  fine,  etc.,  which  the  Tutor  might  inflict  on  a  pupil;  ^^ aiioquin  virga 
eorrigaturJ'^  The  Master  might  punish  in  the  same  way  and  more  publicly.  In 
Trinity  College  there  was  a  regular  service  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  hall 
every  Thursday  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  under- 
graduates, on  such  junior  delinquents  as  had  been  reserved  for  the  ceremony 
daring  the  week.    The  University  statutes  also  recognize  the  corporal  punish- 

ideoee  for  those  attending  the  University,  have,  in  matters  of  teaching,  absorbed  or  super* 
•eded  the  University.  Even  in  Milton's  time,  this  process  was  far  advanced.  The  Unirer* 
■ity,  however,  was  still  represeriied  in  the  public  dispuiations  in  "  the  schools,"  aUendanct 
oa  which  was  obligatory^. 
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ment;  of  non-adult  students  offending  in  the  public  schools.  At  what  age  a 
scudent  was  to  be  considered  adult  is  not  positively  defined ;  but  the  under- 
standing seems  to  have  been  that  after  the  age  of  eighteen  corporal  punishment 
should  cease,  and  that  even  younger  students,  if  above  the  rank  of  undergrad- 
uates, should  be  exempt  from  it. 

In  spite  of  old  decrees  to  the  contrary,  bathing  in  the  Cam  was  a  daily  prac- 
tice. The  amusements  of  the  collegians  included  many  of  the  forbidden  games. 
Smoking  was  an  all  but  universal  habit  in  the  University.*  The  academic  cos- 
tume was  sadly  neglected.  At  many  Colleges  the  undergraduates  wore  "  new- 
fashioned  gowns  of  any  color  whatsoever,  blue  or  green,  or  red  or  mixt,  with- 
out any  uniformity  but  in  hanging  sleeves ;  and  their  other  garments  light  and 
gay,  some  with  boots  and  spurs,  oUiers  with  stockings  of  diverse  colors  reversed 
one  upon  another,  and  round  rusty  caps."  Among  graduates  and  priests  also, 
as  well  as  the  younger  students,  "  we  have  fair  roses  upon  the  shoe,  long  ihz- 
zled  hair  upon  the  head,  broad  spread  l^ands  upon  the  shoulders,  and  long  laige 
merchants'  ruffs  about  the  neck,  with  &ir  feminine  cuffs  at  the  wrist."  To  these 
irregularities  arising  from  the  mere  irolic  and  vanity  of  congregated  youth,  add 
others  of  •a  gpraver  nature,  arising  from  different  causes.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  the  serious  alike  complained  that  *' nicknaming  and  scoffing  at  religion 
and  the  power  of  godliness,"  nay,  that  "debauched  and  atheistical"  principles 
prevailed  to  an  extent  that  seemed  "strange  in  a  University  of  the  Reformed 
Church,"  the  more  zealous  Churchmen  about  the  University  found  special  mat- 
ter for  complaint  m  the  increase  of  puritanical  opinions  and  practices,  more  par- 
ticularly in  certain  colleges  where  the  heads  and  seniors  were  puritanically 
iadined.  It  had  become  the  habit  of  many  masters  of  arts  and  fellow-common- 
ers in  all  colleges  to  absent  themselves  from  public  prayers.  Upon  Fridays  and 
all  fasting  days  the  victualling  houses  prepared  flesh,  "good  store  for  all  scholars 
that  will  come  or  send  unto  theuL"  In  the  churches,  both  on  Sundays  and  at 
other  times,  there  was  little  decency  of  behavior;  and  the  regular  forms  of 
prayer  were  in  mddy  cases  avoided.  "Instead  whereof,"  it  was  complained, 
"we  have  such  private  fancies  and  several  prayers  of  every  man's  own  making, 
(and  sometimes  suddenly  conceiving,  too,)  vented  among  us,  that,  besides  the 
absurdity  of  the  language  directed  to  God  himself^  our  young  scholars  are 
thereby  taught  to  prefer  the  private  spirit  before  the  public,  and  their  own 
invented  and  unapproved  prayers  before  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church."  In 
Trinity  College,  "they  lean  or  sit  or  kneel  at  prayers,  every  man  in  a  several 
posture  as  he  pleases  ,*  at  the  name  of  Jesus  few  will  bow;  and  when  the  Creed 
is  repeated,  many  of  the  boys,  by  some  mei](*s  directions,  turn  to  the  west  door." 
In  other  colleges  it  was  as  bad  or  worse.  In  Christ's  College  there  was  very 
good  order  on  the  whole;  but  "hard  by  this  House  there  is  a  Town  Inn  (they 
call  it  the  'Brazen  George*)  wherein  many  of  their  scholars  live,  lodge,  and 
study,  and  yet  the  statutes  of  the  University  require  that  none  lodge  out  of  the 
college." 

It  yet  remains  to  describe  the  order  of  the  curriculum,  which  students  at 
Cambridge  in  Milton's  time  went  through  during  the  whole  period  of  their  Uni- 

•  When  the  tobacco-hating  King  James  Tiaited  Cambridge  for  the  first  time,  in  J616,  one  of 
the  orders  iaraed  to  grariaatea  and  atadenta  was  that  they  should  not,  during  his  Majesty's 
stay,  visit  tobacco-shops,  nor  smotCte  In  St.  Mary's  Chapel  or  Trinity  Hall,  on  pain  of  expuisioa 
irom  the  University. 
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vermty  studies.  This  period^  extending,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  over  seven 
years  in  all,  was  divided,  as  now,  into  two  parts — ^the  period  of  Undergraduate- 
ship  extending  from  the  time  of  admission  to  the  attainipent  of  the  B.  A.  de- 
degree;  and  the  subsequent  period  of  Bachelorship  terminating  with  the  attain- 
ment of  the  M.  A.  degree. 

Originally,  according  to  the  statutes,  a  complete  quadriermium  or  four  years' 
coarse  of  studies — ^that  is  to  say,  twelve  full  terms  of  residence  in  a  College, 
and  of  standing  as  matriculated  students  in  the  books  of  the  University* — was 
required  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Each  year  of  the  quadrimnium  had  its  appro- 
priate studies ;  and,  daring  the  last  year  of  it,  the  students  rose  to  the  rank  of 
**Sophister8,"  and  were  then  entitled  to  partake  in  the  disputations  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  During  the  last  year  (and  in  practice  it  was  generally  during  the 
last  term)  of  their  quadriamiwnf  they  were  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  keep  two  "Acts"  or  "Besponsions"  and  two  " OpponeHcies "  in  the 
public  schools — exercises  for  which  they  were  presumed  to  be  prepared  by 
similar  practice  in  their  respective  C!olleges.  The  nature  of  these  "Acts"  and 
"Opponencies"  were  as  follows: — One  of  the  Proctors  having  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  collected  the  names  of  all  the  students  of  the  various 
Colleges  who  intended  to  take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  that  year,  each  of  them 
received  an  intimation  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Lent  Term  that  on  a 
foture  day  (generally  about  a  fortnight  after  the  notice  was  given)  he  would 
have  to  appear  as  "  Respondent "  in  the  public  schools.  The  student  so  desig- 
nated had  to  give  in  a  list  of  three  propositions  which  he  would  maintain  in 
debate.  The  question  actually  selected  was  usually  a  moral  or  metaphysical 
one.  The  Proctor  then  named  three  Sophisters,  belonging  to  other  Colleges, 
who  were  to  appear  as  "Opponents."  When  the  day  arrived,  the  Respondent 
and  the. Opponents  met  in  the  schools,  some  Master  of  Arts  presiding  as  Mod- 
erator, and  the  other  Sophisters  and  Graduates  forming  an  audience.  The  Re- 
spondent read  a  Latin  thesis  on  the  selected  point ;  and  the  Opponents,  one 
after  another,  tried  to  refute  his  arguments  syllogistically  in  such  Latin  as  they 
had  provided  or  could  muster.  When  one  of  the  speakers  was  at  loss,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Moderator  to  help  him  out  When  all  the  Opponents  had 
spoken,  and  the  Moderator  had  dismissed  them  and  the  Respondent  with  such 
praise  as  he  thought  they  had  severally  deserved,  the  "  Act "  was  over. 

When  a  student  had  kept  two  Reeponsions  and  two  Opponencies,  (and  in 
order  to  get  through  all  the  Acts  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  Sophisters  who 
every  year  came  forward,  it  is  evident  that  the  "  schools  "  must  have  been  con- 
tinually busy,)  he  was  further  examined  in  his  own  College,  and,  if  approved, 
was  sent  up  as  a  "  quffistionist,"  or  candidate  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  The  "  qusea- 
tionists  "  from  the  various  Colleges  were  then  submitted  to  a  distinct  examina- 
tion— which  usually  took  place  on  three  days  in  the  week  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day week — ^in  the  public  schools  before  the  Proctors  and  others  «f  the  Univer- 
sity. Those  who  passed  this  examination  wer^  furnished  by  their  Colleges 
with  a  suppUcat  to  the  Yice-Chancellor  and  Senate,  praying  that  they  might  be 
admitted,  as  the  phrase  was,  ad  respondendum  quesstioni.    Then,  on  a  day  before 

*  Tbe  reader  most  distinf^uish  between  adminion  in(o  a  College  and  matrieulation  In  the 
fceaeral  OoiverBlty  Registers.  Both  were  necpsmry,  but  the  acts  were  dif-tinci.  Tlie  College 
books  certified  all  the  particulars  of  a  student's  connection  with  his  College  and  reridence 
there:  bat,  tor  degrees  and  the  like,  a  student's  standing  in  the  University  was  cerliflcd  by 
the  matriculatiou-book  kept  by  the  UaiverHity  Reg  strur. 
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Ash  Wodnesday,  all  the  qoaestionists  from  each  Cdlege  went  np,  headed  by  a 
Fellow  of  the  College,  to  the  public  school,  where,  some  question  out  of  Aris- 
totle's Prior  Analytics  .having  been  proposed  and  answered  by  each  of  the 
qusestionists,  (this  process  being  called  ^^  entering  their  Priorums,")  they  became 
what  was  called  "  determiners."  From  Ash  Wednesday  till  the  Thursday  be- 
fore Palm  Sunday,  the  candidates  were  said  to  stand  in  quadragesim&f  and  had 
a  further  course  of  exercises  to  go  through ;  and  on  this  latter  day  their  pro- 
bation ended,  and  they  were  pronounced  by  the  Proctor  to  be  Aill  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Many  students^  of  course,  never  advanced  so  far  as  the  B.  A.  degree,  but, 
after  a  year  or  two  at  the  University,  removed  to  study  law  at  the  London 
Inns  of  Court,  or  to  begin  other  business.  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  example,  had 
left  Sidney  Sussex  College  in  1617,  after  about  a  year's  residence.  Those  who 
did  take  their  B.  A.  degree,  and  meant  to  advance  &rther,  were  required  by  the 
original  statutes  to  reside  three  years  more,  and  during  that  time  to  go  through 
certain  higher  courses  of  study  and  perform  certain  fresh  Acts  in  the  public 
schools  and  their  Colleges.  These  regulations  having  been  complied  with,  they 
were,  after  being  examined  in  their  Colleges  and  provided  with  sujppluxUs^ 
admitted  by  the  Chancellor  or  Yice-Chancellor  ad  incipiendum  in  artibw;  and 
then,  after  certain  other  formalities,  they  were  ceremoniously  created  Masters 
of  Arts  either  at  the  greater  Comiiia  or  general  ^^  Commencement "  at  the  close 
of  the  academic  year,  (the  first  Tuesday  in  July,)  or  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding.  These  two  days — ^the  Vesperia  Comitiorumj  or  day  before  Com- 
mencement-day, and  the  C<ymiti€L^  or  Commencement-day  itself— were  the  gala- 
days  of  the  University.  Besides  the  M.  A.  degrees,  such  higher  degrees  as 
LL.  D.,  M.  D.,  and  D.  D.  were  then  conferr^. 

By  the  original  statutes,  the  connection  of  the  scholar  with  the  University 
was  not  yet  over.  Every  Master  of  Arts  was  sworn  to  continue  his  "  regency  " 
or  active  University  functions  ^or  five  years;  which  implied  almost  continual 
residence  during  that  time,  and  a  farther  course  of  study  in  theology  and  He- 
brew, and.of  Acts,  disputations  and  preachings.  Then,  after  seven  full  years 
from  the  date  of  commencing  M.  A.,  lie  might,  after  a  fresh  set  of  fonn», 
become  a  Doctor  of  either  Law  or  Medicine,  or  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  but  foi 
the  Doctorate  of  Divinity,  five  additional  years  were  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  rank  of  D.  D. ;  and  fourteen  years  for  the  attainment  of  the  Doc- 
torates of  Law  and  Medicine. 

Framed  for  a  state  of  society  which  had  passed  away,  and  too  stringent  even 
for  that  state  of  society,  these  rules  had  fallen  into  modificiition  or  disuse. 
(I.)  As  respected  the  quadriennium^  or  the  initiatory  course  of  studies  prepara- 
tory to  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  there  had  been  a  slight  relaxation,  consisting  in  an 
abatement  of  one  term  of  residence  out  of  the  twelve  required  by  the  Eliai- 
bethan  statutes.  This  had  been  done  in  1578,  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Heads.  It  was  then  ordered  that  every  student  should  enroll 
his  name  in  the  University  Register,  and  take  his  matriculation  oath  within  a 
certain  number  of  days  after  his  first  joining  any  College  and  coming  to  reside; 
and  that,  for  the  future,  all  persons  who  should  have  so  enrolled  and  matricu- 
lated "before,  at  or  upon  the  day  when  the  ordinary  sermon  ad  Clerum  is  or 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  Easter  Term,"  and  who  should  be  proved 
by  the  Commons-books  of  their  Colleges  to  have  in  the  meantime  resided  regu* 
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iarly,  slioold  be  considered  to  have  "  wholly  and  fully  "  discharged  their  qutad)  »- 
ennitmi  in  the  fourth  Lent  following  the  said  sermon.  In  other  words,  the  Lent 
Term  in  which  a  student  went  through  his  exercises  for  his  B.  A.  degree,  was 
allowed  to  count  as  one  of  the  necessary  twelve.  Since  that  time  another  of  the 
'  required  terms  has  been  lopped  off,  so  that  now,  ien  real  terms  of  residence  are 
sufficient.  This  practice  seems  to  have  been  introduced  prior  to  1681 ;  but  in 
Milton's  time  the  interpretation  of  1578  was  in  force.  Even  then,  however, 
matriculation  immedicUely  after  joining  a  College  was  not  rigorously  insisted  on, 
and  a  student  who  moHctdaied  any  time  during  the  Easter  Term  might  graduate 
B.  A.  in  Vve  fourth  Lent  Term  following.  (2.)  It  was  impossible,  consistently 
with  the  demands  of  the  public  service  for  men  of  education,  that  all  scholars 
who  had  taken  their  B.  A.  degree  should  thereafter  continue  to  reside  as  punc- 
tually as  before  during  the  three  additional  years  required  for  their  M.  A.  de- 
gree, and  should  then  farther  bind  themselves  to  seven  years  of  active  academic 
duty,  if  they  aspired  to  the  Doctorate  in  Laws  or  Medicine,  and  to  still,  longer 
probation  if  they  aspired  to  the  Doctorate  in  Theology.  Hence,  despite  of 
oaths,  there  had  been  gradual  relaxations.  The  trienniwn  of  continued  resi- 
dence between  the  B.  A.  degree  and  the  M.  A  degree  was  still  for  a  good  while 
regarded  as  imperative ;  but  after  this  second  degree  had  been  taken,  the  con- 
nection with  the  University  was  slackened.  Those  only  remained  in  the  Uni- 
versity beyond  this  point  who  had  obtained  Fellowships,  or  who  filled  Univer- 
sity offices,  or  who  were  assiduously  pursuing  special  branches  of  study ;  and 
the  majority  were  allowed  to  distribute  themselves  in  the  Church  and  through 
society — ^there  being  devices  for  keeping  up  their  nominal  connection  with  the 
University,  so  as  to  advance  to  the  higher  degrees.  (3!)  Not  even  here  had  the 
process  of  relaxation  stopped.  The  obligation  of  three  years  of  continued  res- 
idence between  the  B.  A.  degree  and  commencing  M.  A.,  had  been  found  to  be 
burdensome ;  and,  after  giving  way  in  practice,  it  had  been  formally  abrogated. 
The  decree  authorizing  this  important  modification  was  passed  March  26,  1608, 
so  tliat  the  modification  was  in  force  in  Milton's  time,  and  for  seventeen  years 
before  it.  "  Whereas,"  says  this  decree,  "doubt  hath  lately  risen  whether  actual 
Bachelors  in  Arts,  before  they  can  be  admitted  ad  tnctpiendumj  (the  phrase  for 
*'  commencing "  M.  A ,)  must  of  necessity  be  continually  commorant  in  the 
University  nine  whole  terms,  We,  for  the  clearing  of  all  controversies  in  that 
behalf  do  declare,  that  those,  who  for  their  learnmg  and  manners  are  according 
to  statute  admitted  Bachelors  in  Arts,  are  not  so  strictly'  tied  to  a  local  commo- 
rancy and  study  in  the  University  and  Town  of  Cambridge,  but  that,  being  at 
the  end  of  nine  terms  able  by  their  accustomed  exercises  and  other  examina- 
tions to  approve  themselves  worthy  to  be  Masters  of  Arts,  they  may  justly  be 
admitted  to  that  degree."  Reasons,  both  academical  and  social,  are  assigned 
for  the  relaxation.  At  the  same  time,  lest  it  should  be  abused,  it  is  provided 
that  the  statutory  Acts  and  exercises  ad  vndpiendum  shall  still  be  punctually 
required,  and  also  that  every  Bachelor  who  shall  have  been  long  absent,  shall, 
on  coming  back  to  take  his  Master's  degree,  bring  with  him  certificates  of  good 
conduct,  signed  by  "  three  preaching  ministers,  Masters  of  Arts  at  least,  livmg 
on  their  benefices,"  near  the  place  where  he  (the  Bachelor)  has  been  longest 
residing. 

[Masson  thus  treats  of  the  famous  tradition  of  Milton's  having  been  the  vic- 
tim of  corporal  punishment  during  his  second  year's  residence  at  Cambridge:] 
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The  tradition  of  some  incident  in  Milton's  University  life,  of  a  kind  whidi  hk 
enemies^  by  exaggerating  and  misrepresenting  it,  were  able  afterwards  to  use 
to  his  discredit,  is  very  old.  It  was  probably  first  presented  in  the  definite 
shape  in  which  we  now  have  it,  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  memoir  of  the  poet: 
"  I  am  ashamed  to  relate  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one  of  the  last  • 
students  in  either  University  that  sofiered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal 
correction." 

Warton,  Todd,  and  others  have  entered  somewhat  laiigely  into  the  question 
of 'the  ppssibility  of  the  alleged  punishment  consistently  with  the  College  prac- 
tice of  the  time.  On  this  head  there  is  no  denying  that  the  thing  was  possible 
enough.  The  ^^virgd  a  suia  corrigaiur^^  of  the  old  statutes  certainly  remained 
in  force  for  young  under-graduates  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  late  as 
1649,  Henry  Stubbe,  a  writer  of  so  much  reputation  in  his  day  that  Wood  gives 
a  longer  memoir  of  him  than  of  Milton,  was  publicly  flogged  in  the  refectory 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  "insolent  and  prag- 
matical "  conduct  Other  instances  might  be  produced  to  show  that  in  any  case 
Johnson^s  phrase,  "  one  of  the  last  at  either  University  who,"  etc.,  would  be 
historically  wrong.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  practice  was 
getting  out  of  repute.  In  the  new  Oxford  Statutes  of  1635,  corporal  punish- 
ment was  restricted  (though  Stubbe,  it  seems,  did  not  benefit  by  the  restriction) 
to  boys  under  sixteen. 

Johnson's  authority  for  the  statement,  we  now  know,  was  Aubrey's  MS.  life 
of  Milton.    The  original  passage  is  as  follows: — 

"  And  was  a  very  hard  student  in  the  University,  and  performed  all  his  exer- 
cises with  very  good  applause.    His  first  tutor  there  was  Mr.  Chappell,  from 

wnipt  him 
whom  receiving  some  unkindness,  he  was  (though  it  seemed  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  CoUege)  transferred  to  the  tuition  of  one  Mr.  Tovell,  (mlswritten 
for  Tovey,)  who  died  parson  of  Lutterworth." 

This  passage  occurs  in  a  paragraph  of  particulars  expressly  set  down  bjr 
Aubrey  in  his  MS.  as  having  been  derived,  from  the  poet's  brother  Christopher. 
It  seems  unpossible,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  main  authentic.  Of  Uie 
whole  statement,  however,  precisely  that  which  has  the  least  look  of  authen- 
ticity is  the  pungent  fact  of  the  interlineation.  That  it  is  an  interlineation,  and 
not  a  part  of  tlie  text,  suggests  that  Aubrey  did  not  get  it  torn  Christopher 
Milton,  but  picked  it  up  from  gossip  afterwards;  and  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
&ct  that  gossip  likes  to  invent  But  take  the  passage  fiilly  as  it  stands,  the 
interlineation  included,  and  there  are  still  two  respects  in  which  it  fails  to  bear 
out  Johnson's  formidable  phrase,  "one  of  the  last  students  in  either  University 
who,"  etc.,  especially  in  the  circumstantial  form  which  subsequent  writers  have 
g^ven  to  the  phrase  by  speaking  of  the  punishment  as  a  public  one  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Bainbrigge,  the  College  Master.  (1.)  So  far  as  Aubrey  hints,  the  quarrel 
was  originally  but  a  private  one  between  Milton  and  his  tutor,  Chappell — at 
most,  a  tussle  between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  in  the  tutor's  rooms,  with  which 
Bainbrigge,  in  the  first  instance,  might  have  had  nothing  to  do.  (2.)  Let  the 
incident  have  been  as  flagrant  as  might  be,  it  appertains  and  can  appertain  only 
to  one  particular  year,  and  that  an  early  one,  of  Milton's  undergraduateship. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  University  had  any  except  undergraduates 
been  liable  by  statute  to  corporal  pimishment;  and  even  undergraduates,  if  over 
ibe  age  of  eighteen,  had  usually,  if  not  invariably,  been  consid  red  exenapt 
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Now  Milton  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  complete  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1626.  Unless,  therefore,  he  was  made  an  e±ception  to  all  rule,  the  incident 
must  have  taken  place,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  either  in  his  first  term  of  residcDoe, 
or  in  the  coarse  of  that  year,  1625—6,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

That  the  quarrel,  whatever  was  its  form,  did  take  place  in  this  very  year,  is 
all  but  established  by  a  reference  which  Milton  has  himself  made  to  it  The 
reference  occurs  in  the  first  of  his  Latin  Elegies:  which  is  a  poetical  epistle  to 
his  friend  Diodati,  and  the  date  of  the  composition  of  which  may  be  fixed,  with 
something  like  certainty,  in  April  or  May,  1626. 

Diodati,  it  seems,  had  a  fancy  for  writing  his  letters  occasionally  in  Greek. 
After  taking  his  degree  in  December,  1626,  Diodati  resided  for  a  while  in 
Cheshure,  whence,  in  April  or  May,  1626,  he  directs  a  short  but  sprightly  episUe 
in  Greek  to  Milton,  who  was  then  in  London. 

"I  have  no  &ult  to  find,"  he  says,  "with  my  present  mode  of  life,  except 
that  I  am  deprived  of  any  mind  fit  to  eonverse  with.  In  other  respects  all 
passes  pleasantiy  here  in  the  country;  for  what  else  is  wanting,  when  the  days 
are  long,  the  scenery  around  blooming  with  fiowers,  and  waving  and  teeming 
with  leaves,  on  every  branch  a  nightingale  or  goldfinch  or  other  bird  of  song 
dellghtuig  with  its  warblings,  most  varied  walks,  a  table  neither  scant  nor  over- 
burdenedy  and  sleep  undisturbed?"  Tben^  wishmg  that  Milton  were  with  him, 
he  adds,  **But  you,  wondrous  youth,  why  do  you  despise  the  gifts  of  nature; 
why  do  you  persist  inexcusably  in  tying  yourself  night  and  day  to  your  books? 
Live,  laugh,  enjoy  your  youth  and  the  present  hour.  I,  in  all  things  else  your 
inferior,  both  think  myself  and  am  superior  to  you  in  this,  that  I  know  a  mod- 
eration in  my  labors." 

[To  this  Greek  letter  Milton  replies  in  a  pastoral  episUe,  which  be  has  pre- 
served among  his  Latin  Elegies.  From  this  we  give  in  translation  a  few  lines 
evidently  bearing  on  his  college  troubles.] 

"  Me  at  present  that  city  contains  which  the  Thames  washes  with  its  ebbing 
wave ;  and  me,  not  unwilling,  my  father's  house  now  possesses.  At  present  it 
is  not  my  care  to  revisit  the  reedy  CSam ;  nor  does  the  love  of  my  forbidden 
rooms  yet  cause  me  grief  {nee  dudum  veHti  me  kvris  angit  amor)  Nor  do  naked 
fields  please  me,  where  soft  shades  are  not  to  be  had.  How  ill  that  place  suits 
the  votaries  of  Apollo  1  Nor  am  I  in  the.  humor  still  to  bear  the  threats  of  a 
harsh  master  {dwri  minas  perferre  magisiri)  and  other  things  not  to  be  submit- 
ted to  by  my  genius  (ccsieraque  ingenio  non  sttbeunda  nieo.)  If  this  be  exile  (si 
aii  hoc  exiUwn)  to  have  gone  to  my  Other's  house,  and,  firee  from  cares,  to  be 
pursuing  agreeable  relaxations,  then  certainly  I  refuse  neither  the  name  nor  the 
lot  of  a  fugitive  {fwn  ego  vel  profugi  nemen  soriemque  reauOy)  and  gladly  I  enjoy 
the  condition  of  exile  (Mus  et  extiii  condiiione  fmor.)  0  that  that  poet,  the 
tearful  exile  in  the  Pontic  territory,  [ue,  Ovid,]  had  never  endured  worso 
things  I"  [The  poet  then  dwells  on  his  theater-going,  etc. — ^upon  which  his 
biographer  thus  comments :] 

This  epistie  so  far  tells  its  own  story.  It  shows  that  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  of  1626,  Milton  was  in  London,  amusing  himself  as  during  a  holi- 
day, and  occasionally  visiting  the  theaters  in  Bankside.  The  question,  how- 
ever, remahus  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  temporary  absence  fVom  Cambridge, 
and  how  long  it  lasted.  Was  it  merely  that  Milton,  as  any  other  student  might 
have  done,  spent  the  Easter  vacation  of  that  year  with  his  family  in  town- 
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quitting  Cambridge  on  the  31st  of  March,  when  the  Lent  Term  ended,  and 
feturning  by  the  19th  of  April,  when  the  Eaater  Tenn  began?  The  language 
and  tone  of  various  parts  of  the  epistle  seem  to  render  this  explanation  insuffi- 
cient In  short,  taking  all  that  seems  positive  in  the  statements  of  the  elegj, 
along  with  all  that  seems  authentic  in  the  passage  from  Aubrey,  the  facts 
assume  this  form:  Towards  the  close  of  the  Lent  Term  of  1625 — 6,  Milton  and 
his  tutor,  Chappell,  had  a  disagreement;  the  disagreement  was  of  such  a  kind 
that  Bainbrigge,  as  Master  of  the  College,  had  to  mterfere ;  the  consequence 
was  that  Milton  withdrew  or  was  sent  from  College  in  circumstances  equivalent 
to  "  rustication ;"  his  absence  extended  probably  over  the  whole  of  the  Easter 
vacation  and  part  of  the  Easter  Term ;  but  at  length  an  arrangement  was  made 
which  permitted  him  to  return  in  time  to  save  that  term,  and  to  exchange  the 
tutorship  of  Chappell  for  that  of  Tovey. 

The  system  of  study  at  Cambridge  in  Milton^s  time  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present  The  avatar  of  Mathematics  had  not  begun.  Newton 
was  not  bom  till  ten  years  alter  Milton  had  left  Cambridge ;  nor  was  there  then, 
nor  for  thirty  years  afterwards,  any  public  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Milton's  connection  with  Cambridge,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  closing  age 
of  an  older  system  of  education,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  turn  out  scholars, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  that  term  once  general  over  Europe.  This  system 
had  been  founded  very  much  on  the  mediaeval  notion  of  what  constituted  the 
iotumscibile.  According  to  this  notion  there  were  "  Seven  Liberal  Arts,"  apart 
from  and  subordinate  to  Philosophy  proper  and  Theology — ^to  wit.  Grammar, 
Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  forming  together  what  was  called  the  Trivium;  and  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  forming  together  what  was  called  the 
Quadrivium,  Assuming  some  rudiments  of  these  arts  as  having  been  acquired 
ji  school,  the  Universities  undertook  the  rest ;  paying  most  attention,  however, 
to  the  studies  of  the  TriviuTn^  and  to  Philosophy  as  their  sequel. 

By  the  Elizabethan  Statutes  of  1561,  the  following  was  the  seven  years' 
course  of  study  prescribed  at  Cambridge  prior  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts : 

"1.  The  Quadriennium  of  the  Undergraduaieship :  First  year,  Rhetoric;  sec- 
ond and  third.  Logic;  fourth.  Philosophy; — these  studies  to  be  carried  on  both 
in  College  and  by  attendance  on  the  University  lectures  (domi  forisqm) ;  and 
the  proficiency  of  the  student  to  be  tested  by  two  disputations  in  the  public 
schools  and  two  respondents  in  his  own  College. 

"  2.  The  Triennium  of  Bachelorship :  Attendance  during  the  whole  time  on 
the  public  lectures  in  Philosophy  as  before,  and  also  on  those  in  Astronomy,  Per- 
spective,  and  Greek;  together  with  a  continuance  of  the  private  or  College  stud- 
ies, so  as  to  complete  what  had  been  begun^; — moreover,  a  regular  attendance 
at  all  the  disputations  of  the  Masters  of  Arts  for  the  purpose  of  general  improve- 
ment ;  three  personal  responsions  in  the  public  schools  to  a  Master  of  Arts  op- 
posing, two  College  exercises  of  the  same  kind,  and  one  College  declamation." 

In  Trinity  College,  the  arrangements  for  the  collegiate  education  of  the  pupils 
seem  to  have  been  very  complete.  Under  one  head  lecturer,  or  general  super- 
intendent, there  were  eight  special  lecturers  or  teachers,  each  of  whom  taught 
and  examined  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  daily — the  lector  Eumaniiatis,  stve 
linguoR  LatiruBj  who  also  gave  weekly  lectures  on  Rhetoric;  the  lector  Grascm 
grammaiicce;  the  lector  Unguae  Grcecce;  the  lector  malhemaHcus ;  and  four  sub^ 
kctores^  under  whom  the  students  advanced  gradually  from  elementary  Logic  ta 
the  higher  parts  of  Logic  and  to  Mctfiphysica 
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In  St.  John's  College,  the  next  in  magnitude  afler  Trinity,  the  instruction — 11 
we  may  judge  from  the  accounts  given  by  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  of  his  studies 
there  in  1618  and  1619 — does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  systematic.  For  thitf 
reason  it  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  what  was  usual  in  other  colleges, 
such  as  Christ's. 

D'Ewes,  being  a  pious  youth,  was  in  the  habit,  of  his  own  accord,  and  while 
yet  but  a  freshman,  of  attending  at  the  Divinity  professor's  lectures,  and  also  at' 
the  Divinity  Acts  in  the  schools.  He  also  attended  the  public  lectures  of  old 
Downes,  in  Greek,  (Demosthenes'  Be  Ciyrona  being  the  subject,)  and  of  Herbert, 
the  poet,  in  Rhetoric.  This  was  voluntary  work,-  however,  undertaken  all  the 
more  readily  that  the  lectures  were  gratis,  and  when  Downes,  who  was  a  fellow 
St.  John's,  offered  to  form  a  private  Greek  class  for  the  benefit  of  D'Ewes  and  a 
few  others,  D'Ewes  was  alarmed,  and  sheered  off.  "  My  small  stipend  my  father 
allowed  me,"  he  says,  "  affording  me  no  sufficient  remuneration  to  bestow  on 
him,  I  excused  myself  from  it,  telling  him,"  etc.,  and  keeping  out  of  his  way 
afcerward  as  much  as  possible.  All  the  education  which  D'Ewes  received  in  his 
CoUegcy  during  the  two  years  he  was  there,  consisted — ^first,  in  attendance  on  the 
problems,  sophisms,  disputations,  declamations,  catechisings,  and  other  exercises 
which  were  regularly  held  in  the  College  chapel ;  secondly,  in  the  daily  lessons 
he  received  in  Logic,  Latin,  and  every  thhig  else,  from  his  tutor,  Mr.  Holds- 
worth  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  his  additional  readings  in  his  own  room,  suggeiited  by 
his  tutor  or  undertaken  by  himself.  Here,  in  his  own  words,  under  each  of 
these  heeuls,  is  an  exact  inventory  of  his  two  years'  work : 

i.  Public  Exercises  in  the  Chapel,  eic,  "  Mine  own  exercises,  performed  dur- 
ing my  stay  here,  were  very  few — replying  only  twice  in  two  philosophical 
Acts;  the  one  upon  Mr.  Richard  Salstonall  in  the  public  schools,  it  being  his 
Bachelor's  Act,  the  other  upon  Mr.  Nevill,  a  fellow-commoner  and  prime  student 
of  St.  John's  College,  in  the  Chapel.  My  declamations,  also,  were  very  rarely 
performed — the  first  in  my  tutor's  chamber,  and  the  other  in  the  College  chapel" 

IL  Readings  with  his  Tutor.  "  Mr.  Richard  Holdsworth,  my  tutor,  read  with 
me  but  one  year  and  a  half  of  that  time,  p.  c  of  the  whole  two  years;]  in  which 
h^  went  over  all  Seton's  Logic,*  exactly,  and  part  of  Keckermannf  and  Molinsu&J 
Of  Ethics  or  Moral  Philosophy  he  read  to  me  Gelius  and  part  of  Pickolomineusjg 
of  Physics,  part  of  Magirus;|  and  of  History,  part  of  Florus." 

in.  Private  Headings  'and  Exercises.  "Which  p.  e.  Florus,]  I  afterward 
finished,  transcribing  historical  abbreviations  out  of  it  in  mine  own  private 

*  "  Dialectica  Joannit  Setoni,  Cantabrigiensln,  annorationibut  Petri  Carteri,  ut  ciarissimia, 
ha  brfTissimit  ezplicata.  Hulc  accemit,  ob  artiam  ingenaarum  hiter  se  cogDatlooem, 
Galielmi  Bucloi  arithmetica :  Loodonl,  1611."  There  were  editions  of  thit  work,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  title,  as  early  as  1679,  from  which  time  it  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  ele< 
mentary  text-book  in  logic  at  Cambridge.  The  appended  **  Arithmetic  "  of  Buclseas  (Buck* 
ley,)  is  a  series  of  rules  in  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  in  memorial  Latin  verse— a  curiosity  lo 
its  way. 

t  Keckermannl,  Barthol.  Systema  Logics.  6vo.  Hanov^  10OQ.  Keckermann  was  alsr)  au- 
tlior  of  •*  Prscognita  Logica :  Hanov. ,  1606 ;"  and  of  other  works. 

{Molinieus  is  Peler  du  Moulin,  author,  among  other  works,  of  an  "  Elementary  Logic." 

f  Who  this  Gelius  was,  I  do  not  know  ;  Pickolomineus  was,  doubtless,  Alessandro  Piccol   ' 
omini,  Archbishop  of  Patras,  author,  among  other  works,  of  one  entitled  "Delia  Institutione 
Morale:  Venet.,  1560,"  of  which  there  may  havebeena  Latin  translation. 

IJoannes  Magirus  was  author  of  "  Anthropologia,  hoc  est  Comment,  in  P.  Melancthonlf 
LibeUum  de  Anima:  Franc,  1608;"  also  of  •*  Phy^inlogia  Perlpatetica :  1611." 

• 
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iitadj;  in  which  also  I  perosed  most  of  the  other  authors  [i.  e.  of  thoee  men* 
iioned  as  read  with  his  tutor,]  and  read  oyer  Gellius'  Attick  Nights  and  part  of 
Macrobius^  Satumala.  .  *  *  .  My  frequent  Latin  letters  and  more  fVequent 
Englifih,  being  sometimes  veiy  elaborate,  did  much  help  to  amend  and  perfect 
my  style  in  either  tongue ;  which  letters  I  sent  to  several  friends,  and  was  often 
a  considerable  gainer  by  their  answers — especially  by  my  father's  writing  to  me, 
whose  English  style  was  very  sententious  and  lofty.  *  *  I  spent  the  next 
month,  (April,  1619,)  very  laboriously,  very  busied  in  the  perusal  of  Aristotle's 
Physics,  Ethics  and  Politics,  [in  Latin  translations  we  presume ;]  and  I  read 
logic  out  of  several  authors.  I  gathered  notes  out  of  Floras'  Roman  History. 
At  night  also  for  my  recreation  I  read  [Henry]  Stephens's  Apology  for  Herodo- 
tus, and  Spenser's  Fairie  Queen,  being  both  of  them  in  English.  I  had  trans- 
lated also  some  odes  of  Horace  into  English  verse,  and  was  now  Englishing  his 
book,  "  De  Arte  Poetics."  Nay,  I  began  already  to  consider  of  employing  my 
talents  for  the  public  good,  not  doubting,  if  Qod  sent  me  life,  but  to  leave  some- 
what to  posterity.  I  penned,  therefore,  divers  imperfect  essays ;  began  to  gather 
collections  and  conjectures  in  imitation  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Fronto,  and  Geselliu^ 
Yindez,  with  divers  other  materials  for  other  writings. 

The  names  of  the  books  mentioned  by  D'Ewes,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  oth 
erwise  known,  that  this  was  an  age  of  transition  at  Cambridge,  out  of  the  rig^d 
scholastic  discipline  of  the  previous  century,  into  something  different  The 
avatar  of  modern  Mathematics,  as  superior  co-regnant  with  Philology  in  the 
system  of  study,  had  not  yet  come ;  and  that  which  reigned  along  with  Phi 
lology,  or  held  that  place  of  supremacy  by  the  side  of  PhQology  which  Mathe 
matics  has  since  occupied,  was  ancient  Logic  or  Dialectics.*  Andeni  Logics  w« 
say;  for  Aristotle  was  still  in  great  authority  in  this  hemisphere,  or  rather  two 
thirds  of  the  sphere,  of  the  academic  world.  Not  only  were  his  logical  treatises 
and  those  of  his  commentators  and  expositors  used  as  text-books,  but  the  main 
part  of  the  active  intellectual  discipline  of  the  students  consisted  in  the  inces 
sant  practice,  on  all  kinds  of  metaphysical  and  moral  questions,  of  that  art  of 
dialectical  disputation,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Aristotelian  method,  had 
been  set  up  by  the  school-men  as  the  moans  to  universal  trath.  Already,  h&w- 
ever,  there  were  symptoms  of  decided  rebellion.  (1.)  Although  the  blow  strack 
at  Aristotle  by  Luther,  and  some  of  the  other  Reformers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, in  the  express  interest  of  Protestant  doctrine,  had  been  but  partial  in  its 
effects,  and  Melancthon  himself  had  tried  to  make  peace  between  the  Stagirite 
and  the  Reformed  Theology,  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle  had  been  otherwise 
shaken.  In  his  own  realm  of  Logic  he  had  been  assailed,  and  assailed  furiously, 
by  the  Frenchman  Ramus,  (1515—15*72;)  and,  though  the  Logic  of  Ramus, 
which  he  offered  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Aristotle,  was  not  less  scholastic,  nor 
even  essentially  different,  yet  such  had  been  the  effect  of  the  attack  that  Ramism 
and  Aristotelianism  now  divided  Europe.  In  Protestant  countries  Ramua  had 
more  followers  than  in  Catholic,  but  m  almost  every  University  his  "  Logic  "  was 
known  and  studied.  Introduced  into  Scotland  by  Andrew  Melville,  it  became 
a  text-book  in  the  Universities  of  that  country.    In  Oxford,  it  made  little  way ; 

•  Speaking  geoerally,  the  old  tyatem  at  Cambrid(e  wasphilolocy  in  conjunctton  with  logfe^ 
and  the  latter  vjttem  haa  been  philology  in  conjunctioo  with  mathematica.  Philology,  or  at 
least  claaaic  philology,  haa  been  the  permanent  element ;  the  others  have  alternated  in  power, 
aa  if  the  one  must  be  oitf  If  the  other  was  in. 
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but  there  is  good  evidence  that  in  Cambridge,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Ramus  had  his  adherents.*  (2.)  A  still  more  momentous  influ- 
ence was  at  work,  however,  tending  to  modify  the  studies  of  the  place,  or  at 
least  the  respect  of  the  junior  men  for  the  studies  enforced  by  the  seniors. 
Bacon,  indeed,  \)Bd  died  only  in  1626 ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
influence  of  his  works  in  England  was  yet  wide  or  deep.  It  was  ah*eady  felt, 
however,  more  particularly  in  Cambridge,  where  he  himself  had  been  educated, 
with  which  he  had  been  intimately  and  officially  connected  during  his  life,  and  . 
in  the  University  library  of  which  he  had  deposited,  shortly  before  his  death,  a 
splendidly-bound  copy  of  his  Insiauratio  Magna^  with  a  glorious  dedication  in 
bis  own  hand.  Descarteis,  still  alive,  and  not  yet  forty  years  of  age,  can  have 
been  but  little  more  than  heard  of.  But  the  new  spirit,  of  which  these  men 
were  the  exponents,  already  existed  Ijy  implication  in  the  tendencies  of  the 
time,  as  exemplified  in  the  prior  scientific  labors  of  such  men  as  Cardan  and 
Kepler  and  Galileo.  How  fast  the  new  spirit  worked,  after  Bacon  and  Descartes 
had  given  it  systematic  expression,  may  be  inferred  fi-om  the  fact,  that  in  1653, 
there  appeared  a  treatise  on  the  system  of  English  University  studies,  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  reform  them  on  thoroughly  Baconian  and  even  modem  utili- 
tarian principles.  The  author  quotes  Bacon  throughout;  he  attacks  the  Uni- 
versities for  their  slavishness  to  antiquity,  and  their  hesitations  between  Aris- 
totle and  Ramus,  as  if  either  were  of  the  slightest  consequence;  he  argues  for 
the  use  of  English  instead  of  Latin  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction ;  he  presses  for 
the  introduction  of  more  Mathematics,  more  Physics,  and  more  of  what  he  calls 
the  "  sublime  and  never-sufficiently-praised  science  of  Pyrotechny  or  Chymistry," 
mto  the  course  of  academic  learning.  "  If  we  narrowly  take  a  survey,"  he  says, 
*'of  the  whole  body  of  their  scholastic  theology,  what  is  there  else  but  a  con- 
fused chaos  of  needless,  frivolous,  fruitless,  trivial,  vain,  curious,  impertinent, 
knotty,  ungodly,  irreligious,  thorny,  and  hell-hatched  disputes,  altercations, 
doubts,  questions,  and  endless  janglings,  multiplied  and  spawned  forth  #ven  to 
vQOustrosity  and  nauseousness7"f 

Mutatis  MutandiSy  the  course  of  Milton^s  actual  education  at  Cambridge,  may 
be  mferred  from  that  of  D'Ewes.  In  passing  from  D'Ewes  to  Milton,  however, 
4}e  Tnularida  are,  of  course,  considerable.  In  the  first  place,  Milton  had  come 
^«  College  unusually  well  prepared  by  his  prior  training.  GbappeU  and  Tovey, 
ire  should,  fancy,  received  in  him  a  pupil  whose  previous  acquisitions  might  be 
rather  troublesome.  Wq  doubt  not,  however,  that  they  did  their  duty  by  him. 
Chappell,  to  whose  charge  he  was  first  committed,  must  have  read  Latin  and 
Greek  with  him ;  and  in  Logic,  Rhetoric,  ai)d  Philosophy,  where  Chappell  was 
greatest,  Milton  must  have  been  more  at  his  mercy.  Tovey,  also,  was  very 
much  in  the  logical  and  scholastic  line,  as  may  be  inferred  f)rom  the  fact  of  his 
having  filled  the  office  of  College  lecturer  in  Logic  in  1621.  Under  him,  we 
should  fancy,  Latin  and  Greek  for  Milton  would  be  very  much  ad  Ubitum ;  and 
the  former  lessons  in  these  tongues  would  be  subservient  to  Logic.  Whatever 
arrangements  for  collegiate  instruction  there  were  in  Christ's,  as  distinct  fi'om 

*  **The  Logic  of  Ramos,"  says  Professor  De  Morgan,  "  was  adopted  by  the  UDiversity  of 
Cambridgs.  probably  In  the  rizteenth  century.  George  Bowname,  or  Downam,  who  died 
Bishop  of  Derry,  in  1634,  was  pralector  of  logic  at  Cambridge,  in  1690.  His  "  Commentaril 
in  P.  Rami  DiaIectleam,(Franlclbrt,16]6,)  is  an  excellent  work.** 

t  Academiaram  Examen ;  or  the  Examination  of  Academies,  etc.,  by  John  Webster ;  Loa 
don,  1663.**    It  is  dedicated  to  Major-General  Lambert, 
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the  instruction  of  the  students  under  their  respective  tutors,  of  these  also  Kilton 
would  avail  himself  to  the  utmost.  He  would  be  assiduous  in  his  attendance  A 
the  "  problems,  catechisings,  disputations,  etc.,"  in  the  Chapel.  There,  as  well 
.as  in  casual  intercourse,  he  would  come  in  contact  with  Meade,  Honejwood, 
Gell,  and  other  fellows,  and  with  Bainbrigge  himself;  nor,  after  a  little  while, 
would  there  be  an  unfriendly  distance  between  Chappell  and  his  former  pupil 
Adding  all  this  together,  we  can  see  that  Milton's  education  domi^  or  within  the 
■  walls  of  his  own  College,  must  have  been  very  miscellaneous.  There  still  re- 
mains to  be  taken  into  account  the  contemporary  education /oris,  or  in  the  Uni- 
versity schools.  Of  what  this  consisted  in  the  statutory  attendance  at  acta,  dis- 
putations, etc.,  Milton  had,  of  course,  his  full  share.  Seeing,  however,  that  his 
father  did  not  grudge  expense,  as  D'Ewes's  father  had  done,  we  may  assume 
that  from  the  very  first,  and  more  particularly  during  the  iricnnivm^  he  attended 
various  courses  of  instruction  out  of  his  College.  He  may  have  added  to  his 
Greek,  under  Downes'  successor,  Creighton  of  Trinity.  If  there  were  any  pub- 
lic lectures  on  Rhetoric,  they  were  probably  also  by  Creighton,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Herbert  as  Public  Orator  in  1627.  Bacon's  intention  at  his  death,  of 
founding  a  Natural  Philosophy  professorship  had  not  taken  effect ;  but  there 
must  have  been  some  means  about  the  University  of  acquiring  a  little  mathe- 
matics. A  very  little  served ;  for,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  Seth  Ward, 
when  he  betook  himself  in  earnest  to  mathematics,  had  to  start  in  that  study  on 
his  own  account,  with  a  mere  pocketful  of  College  geometry  to  begin  with.  In 
Hebrew,  the  University  was  better  off",  a  Hebrew  Professorship  having  existed 
for  nearly  [eighty  years.  It  was  now  held  by  Metcalfe,  of  St  John's,  whose 
lectures  Milton  may  have  attended.  Had  not  Whelock's  Arabic  Lecture  been 
founded  only  just  as  Milton  was  leaving  Cambridge,  he  might  have  been  tempted 
into  that  other  oriental  tongue.  Davenant,  the  Margaret  professor  of  Divinity, 
had  been  a  Bishop  since  1621 ;  but  excellent  lectures  were  to  be  heard,  if  Mil- 
ton cbfte,  fh)m  Davenant's  successor.  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  as  well  as  from  the 
Regius  professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Collins.  Provost  of  King's.  Lastly,  to  make  a 
leap  to  the  other  extreme,  we  know  it  for  a  fact  that  Milton  could  fence,  and  in 
his  own  opinion,  fence  well. 

Of  the  results  of  all  these  opportunities  of  instruction,  we  have  already  had 
means  of  judging.  There  was  not  in  the  whole  University,  I  believe,  a  more 
expert,  a  more  cultured,  or  a  nobler  Latinist  than  Milton,  whether  in  prose  or 
in  verse.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  can  not  at  present 
be  sc;  directly  tested ;  but  there  is  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  au- 
thors, and  of  his  having  more  than  ventured  on  Hebrew.  That  in  Logic  and 
Philosophy  he  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  to  be  expected  of  an  assiduous  student, 
might  be  taken  for  granted,  even  were  certain  proofs  wanting,  which  we  shall 
presently  adduce.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  notes  from  which,  in  after- 
life, he  compiled  his  summary  of  the  Logic  of  Ramus,  were  prepared  by  him 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge.  Lastly,  in  the  matter  of  miscellaneous  pri- 
vate reading,  there  is  proof  that  we  can  hardly  exaggerate  what  Milton  accom- 
plished during  his  seven  academic  years.  Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobiua,  Stephens' 
Apology  for  Herodotus,  and  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  are  the  chief  authors  on 
D'Ewes'  list;  but  what  a  list  of  authors — English,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian — 
we  should  have  before  us  if  there  survived  an  exact  register  of  Milton's  toIud* 
tary  readings  in  his  chamber  during  his  seven  years  at  Christ's  I 
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SIR  SAAO  KKWTOK — TRINITY  COLLX6B.1 

81B  laAAO  NxwroK,  whose  nAme  ia  cherished  with  Jost  pride  at  Cambridge, 
•where  he  was  admitted  as  aabsizar  of  TrixutT*  College  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
{i.  Dec  25, 1642),  in  Jane,  1660,  and  matriculated  as  Bixar  in  July  of  the  same 
year,  was  made  Scholar  in  1664,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1665,  Junior  Fellow  in  1667, 
and  liaster  of  Arts  and  Senior  Fellow  in  1688.  In  the  year  following,  1669,  he 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  a  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  with  a  sal- 
ary enffldent  to  meet  his  expenses,  he  devoted  himself  exdusively  to  study  and 
teaching. 

Newton  entered  on  his  University  studies  at  least  three  years  in  advance  of 
the  average  age  of  college  students  at  that  period,  with  both  body  and  mind  in- 
vigorated by  wholesome  labor  on  the  farm,  and  by  the  ingenious  use  of  tools  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  mechanics  and  carpentering.  The  dials  which  he  made  on 
the  walls  of  his  fiimily  house  at  Woolsthorpe  were  cut  out  by  Mr.  Turner  (the 
proprietor,  in  1830),  and  presented,  ftwned  in  glass  for  preservation,  to  the  Boyal 
Sodety,  of  which  this  son  of  a  small  fiunner  died  the  honored  president  He 
carried  his  taste  and  habits  into  his  studies  in  natural  philosophy,  and  his  prac- 
tical duties  as  Warden  and  Master  of  the  Mint  The  telescope,  by  which  he 
demonstrated  some  of  his  theories  of  ligbt,  was  manufkctured  with  his  own 
hands  in  1671. 

For  twenty-six  years  Newton  made  his  residence  in  Trinity  College,  and  was 
seldom  out  of  town  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time— although  during 
this  period  he  was  member  of  Parliament  for  the  University.  He  lectured  on 
Optics  in  the  year  following  his  appointment,  as  well  as  on  Elementary  Math- 
ematics. The  JrUkm€tiea  UhioeraalU  was  taken  from  the  lectures  delivered 
by  him  on  Algebra  and  its  implication  to  Geometry. 

The  great  discovery  of  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  was 
made  in  1666,  the  year  in  which  he  was  driven  from  Cambridge  by  the  plague. 
In  1668  he  resumed  his  inquiries,  and,  judging  that  the  decomposition  of  light 
whidi  he  had  discovered  would  render  it  impossible  to  construct  refracting  tele- 
aeopes  free  ftx>m  color  or  aekrwnatiej  he  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
Uie  reflecting  telescope. 

The  researches  on  the  colors  of  thin  plates,  and  the  explanation  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Theory  of  FUt  qf  JSefUcOan  and  Tratiamiation^  was  communicated 
to  the  Boyal  Sodety  i^i  1765-6.  Those  on  the  U^flsction  of  light,  though  proba- 
bly made  long  before  1704,  first  appeared  in  that  year,  in  his  treatise  on  Optics. 

Newton  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  matter  acting  upon  matter 
as  an  attractive  force  in  1666,  at  Woolsthorpe ;  sitting  alone  in  a  garden,  his 
thoughts  turned  towards  that  power  of  gravity  which  extends  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains,  and  the  question  whether  the  power  which  retains  Uie  moon 
in  her  orbit  might  not  be  the  same  force  as  that  which  gives  its  curvature  to  the 
flight  of  a  stone  on  the  earth.  To  deduct  from  what  Kepler  had  exhibited  of  the 
Uws  of  the  planetary  motions,  that  the  force  must  vary  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  came  wi^iin  his  power ;  but  on  trying  the  value  of  that  force,  as 
deduced  fix>m  tiie  moon's  actual  motion,  with  what  it  should  be  as  deduced  from 
the  force  of  gravitation  at  the  earth,  so  great  a  difference  was  found  as  to  make 
him  throw  the  subject  aside.  The  reason  of  his  fulure  was  the  inaccurate 
meaenre  which  he  used  of  the  dze  of  the  earth.  In  1679  he  repeated  the  trial 
with  Picard's  measure  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  saw  that  the 

*  A  sizar  at  Cunbridft,  in  the  original  mMtning  of  tho  word,  was  a  ttadent  who  lived  by  tho 
work  of  bia  hands  in  somo  personal  senriee  to  the  College  or  Its  officers,  while  he  pursued  his 
«odies.  This  servioe  is  no  longer  lequirad,  and  the  sisar  diflbis  ftom  other  class  stodents  only  that 
he  pay  bo  eoO^  does. 
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defiired  Agreement  was  Ukely  to  appear,  he  became  lo  nervous  that  ho  oonld  not 
continue  the  calculation,  but  was  obliged  to  intrust  it  to  a  ftiend.  From  that 
moment  the  great  disooveiy  must  be  d«ted ;  the  oonneotion  of  his  spflcnlations 
on  motion  with  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  universe  was  established. 

At  the  end  of  1688  Halley  had  been  considering  the  question,  and  had  been 
stopped  by  its  difficulties ;  but,  being  in  August,  1684,  on  a  visit  to  Newton,  the 
latter  informed  him  of  what  he  had  done,  but  was  not  able  to  find  his  papen. 
After  Halley's  departure,  he  wrote  them  again,  and  sent  them ;  upon  which 
Halley  paid  another  visit  to  Cambridge,  to  urge  upon  Newton  the  continuance  of 
his  researches ;  and  (December,  1684)  informed  the  Boyal  Society  of  them,  and 
of  Newton's  promise  to  communicate  them.  In  February,  1664,  a  communica- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Society,  amounting  to  those  parts  of  the  first  Book  of  the 
Principia  which  relate  to  central  forces.  Newton  went  on  with  tlie  work,  and 
(April  21, 1686)  Halley  announced  to  the  Society  that '  Mr.  Newton  had  an  in- 
comparable treatise  on  Motion,  almost  ready  for  the  press.'  On  the  28ih,  Dr. 
Vincent  (the  husband,  it  is  supposed,  of  Mim  Storey),  presented  the  manuscript 
of  the  first  book  to  the  Society,  who  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  and  Halley  under- 
took to  pay  the  expenses.  It  appeared  under  the  title  of  PhUotophta  NaturaUt 
Principia  MathemaHea,  abont  Midsummer,  1687,  containing  the  mathematical 
discussion  of  the  laws  of  solid  and  fluid  motion,  with  their  application  to  the 
heavenly  motions,  the  tides,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  Ac,  Ac  No 
work  on  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  was  ever  destined  to  effect  so  great  a 
change,  or  to  originate  such  important  consequences. 

About  1664,  Newton  turned  his  attention  to  the  writings  of  Des  Cartes  and 
Wallis,  and,  in  the  path  which  the  latter  had  gone  over,  found  the  celebrated 
Binomial  Theorem:  Wallis  having  in  fact  solved  what  would  now  be  called  a 
harder  problem.  This,  fiir  fh>m  lessening  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  incxxMuea 
it  materially.  In  1665  Newton  arrived  at  his  discoveries  in  series,  and  substan- 
tially at  his  method  of  Auctions.  In  a  letter  to  Collins,  in  1672,  he  states  a 
mode  of  using  one  cose  of  this  method,  confined  to  equations  of  what  are  called 
raUonal  term*  (it  being  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  g^reat  pinch  of  the  question 
then  lay  in  equations  of  irraUanal  iemui).  Leibnitz,  who  had  been  in  £ngland 
in  1678,  and  had  heard  something  indefinite  of  what  Newton  had  done,  desired 
to  know  more ;  and  Newton,  June  18th,  1676,  wrote  a  letter  to  Oldenbuiig,  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  which  he  desired  might  be  communicated  to  Leibnitz.  This 
letter  dwells  on  the  binomial  theorem,  and  various  oonseqtienees  of  it ;  but  has 
nothing  upon  Auctions.  Leibnitz  still  desiring  fhrther  information,  Newton 
again  wrote  to  Oldenburg,  October  24th,  1676,  explaining  how  he  arrived  at  the 
binomial  theorem,  giving  various  other  results,  but  nothing  about  Auctions  ex- 
cept in  what  is  called  a  dpher.  In  the  meantime  Leibnitz  pursued  the  subject, 
and  in  June,  1677,  wrote  to  Oldenburg  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  everything 
he  had  arrived  at ;  making  an  epoch  as  important  in  the  pure  mathematics  as 
was  the  discovery  of  the  moon's  g^ravitation  in  the  physical  sdences.  In  the 
Principia,  Newton  acknowledges  this  in  the  following  SehoUum :  *  In  letters 
which  went  between  me  and  that  most  excellent  geometer  O.  Q.  Leibnitz,  ten 
yean  ago,  when  I  signiAed  that  I  was  in  the  knowledge  of  a  method  of  deter- 
mining maxima  and  minima,  of  drawing  tangents  and  the  like,  and  when  I  con- 
cealed it  in  transfbrred  lettere  involving  this  sentence  (^Data  €BqvaHoney  &c.,  as 
above),  that  most  distinguished  man  wrote  bock  that  he  had  also  fiUlen  upon  a 
method  of  the  same  kind,  and  communicated  his  method,  which  hardly  differed 
fi!om  mine  except  in  the  forms  of  words  and  symbols.' 

In  1694  Lord  Halifax  (Newton's  old  friend  Charles  Montague)  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  it  was  one  of  his  plans  to  restore  the  adulterated 
coinage.    He  served  both  his  friend  and  his  plan  by  making  Newton  warden  of 
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th6  Mint,  a  pUce  of  five  or  six  handred  a  jear  (March  19, 1695).  In  1699,  New- 
ton was  made  Master  of  the  Mint,  on  which  oocaaion  he  resigned  to  Wluston,  as 
his  deputy,  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  Lucasian  Professorship,  and  re- 
signed to  him  the  professorship  itself  in  1708,  In  1701  he  was  again  elected 
member  for  the  University ;  but  he  was  turned  out  by  two  eons  of  lords  in  1705. 
In  1703  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  was  annually 
re-elected  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1706,  he  was  knighted  at  Cambridge 
by  Queen  Anne.  In  1709,  he  entrusted  to  Boger  Cotes  the  preparation  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Prindpia,  which  appeared  in  1718.  All  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  alterations  made  in  this  edition  is  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. In  17U,  at  tha  accession  of  George  I.,  he  became  an  intimate  aoquaintanoo 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  (wife  of  Oeoige  II.),  who  was  also  a  correspondent  of 
Leibnitz.  Some  observations  made  by  the  latter  on  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
and  of  Newton  brought  on  the  cdebrated  correspondence  between  Leibnitz  and 
Clarke.  And  at  the  same  time,  an  abstract  of  Newton's  ideas  on  chronology., 
drawn  np  for  the  Princess,  and  at  her  request  communicated  to  Conti,  got 
abroad  and  was  printed  at  Paris ;  on  which,  in  his  own  defense,  he  prepared  his 
laxge  work  on  tiie  subject.  In  1726,  Dr.  Pembeiton  completed,  at  his  request^ 
the  third  edition  of  the  Principia.  With  this  he  seems  to  have  had  littie  to  do, 
for  his  health  had  been  declining  since  1722.  He  was  relieved  by  gout  in  1725, 
February  28, 1726-7,  he  presided  for  the  last  time  at  the  Boyal  Society.  H^ 
died  of  the  stone  (so  flEur  as  so  old  a  man  can  be  said  to  die  of  one  complaint)  on 
tiie  20th  of  March. 

His  biographer.  Prof.  A.  De  Morgan,  in  the  OabiMt  IbrtraU  GolUry  of  JSritUh 
WoriiiMj  from  whose  article  the  above  memoir  has  been  drawn,  does  not  think 
it  right  to  ignore  the  inherited  weaknesses  of  this  remarkable  inan^his  morbid 
dread  of  opposition,  his  fearfVil,  cautious  and  suspicious  temper,  and  his  unwil. 
lingness  to  decline  or  give  up  a  lucrative  position  as  Warden  of  the  Mint,  foi 
the  glorious  career  as  a  thinker  in  which  he  had  outstripped  all  men,  and  the  re* 
searches  which  were  for  him  alone.  Thousands  of  his  countrymen  could  hav« 
done  all  that  he  did  for  the  restoration  of  the  coinage,  but  hardly  one  of  the 
thousand  would  have  kept  himself  as  unspotted,  or  even  unsuspected  of  pe^ 
cuniary  or  moral  taint,  in  such  licentious  and  corrupted  surroundings. 

The  mind  of  Newton,  as  a  philosopher,  is  to  this  day,  and  to  the  most  dispas^ 
sionate  readers  of  his  works,  the  object  of  the  same  sort  of  wonder  with  which 
it  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries.  We  can  compare  it  with  nothing  which 
the  popular  reader  can  understand,  except  the  idea  of  a  person  who  is  superior 
to  others  in  every  kind  of  athletic  exercise ;  who  can  outrun  his  competitors 
with  a  greater  weight  than  any  one  of  them  can  lift  standing.  There  is  a  union, 
in  excessive  quantity,  of  different  kinds  of  force :  a  combination  of  the  greatest 
mathematidan  with  the  g^reatest  thinker  upon  experimental  truths ;  of  the  most 
8i^;adou8  observer  with  the  deepest  reflector.  Not  infallible,  but  committing, 
after  the  greatest  deliberation,  a  mistake  in  a  single  point  of  mathematics,  such 
as  might  have  happened  to  any  one :  yet  so  happy  in  his  conjectures,  as  to  seem 
to  know  more  than  he  could  possibly  have  had  any  means  of  proving.  Canying 
his  methods  to  such  a  point  Uiat  his  immediate  successors  could  not  clear  one 
step  in  advance  of  him  until  they  had  given  the  weapons  with  which  himself 
and  Leibnitz  had  fhmished  them  a  complete  new  edge,  yet  apparently  solicitous 
to  hide  his  use  of  the  most  efficient  of  tiiese  weapons,  and  to  give  his  researches 
the  appearance  of  having  been  produced  by  something  as  much  aa  possible  re- 
sembling older  methods.  We  append  a  letter  addressed  by  this  great  philoso- 
pher to  a  friend  about  to  visit  the  Continent,  to  show  the  practical  side  of  his 
mmd.    We  shall  also  ^ve  a  brief  memoir  of  his  friend  Halley. 
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LBTTBB  or  8m  ISAAC  HXWTON  TO  FRANCIS  A8T0K  * 

TrifUtj/  College,  Camhridge^ 
Sir,  May,  18,  1669. 

Since  in  your  letter  yoa  give  mee  so  much  liberty  of  spending 
my  judgement  about  what  may  be  to  your  advantage  in  travelling,  I 
shall  do  it  more  freely  than  perhaps  otherwise  would  have  been  de- 
cent. First,  then,  I  will  lay  down  some  general  rules,  most  of  which, 
I  believe,  you  have  considered  already ;  but  if  any  of  them  be  new 
to  you,  they  may  excuse  the  rest ;  if  none  at  all,  yet  is  my  puniab- 
ment  more  in  writing  than  yours  in  reading. 

When  you  come  into  any  fresh  company,  1.  Observe  their  hu- 
mours. 2.  Suit  your  own  carriage  thereto,  by  which  insinuation 
you  will  make  their  converse  more  free  and  open.  3.  Let  your  dis- 
cours  be  more  in  querys  and  doubtings  than  peremptory  assertions 
or  disputings,  it  being  the  designe  of  travellers  to  leame,  not  to 
teach.  Besides,  it  wiU  persuade  your  acquaintance  that  you  have 
the  greater  esteem  of  them,  and  soe  make  them  more  ready  to  com- 
municate what  they  know  to  you ;  whereas  nothing  sooner  occasions 
disrepect  and  quarrels  than  peremtorinesse.  You  will  find  little  or 
no  advantage  in  seeming  wiser  or  much  more  ignorant  than  yoor 
company.  4.  Seldom  discommend  any  thing  though  never  so  bad, 
or  doe  it  but  moderately,  lest  you  be  unexpectedly  forced  to  an  un- 
hansom  retraction.  It  is  safer  to  commend  any  thing  more  than  it 
deserves,  than  to  discommend  a  thing  soe  much  as  it  deserves;  for 
condemnations  meet  not  soe  often  with  oppositions,  or,  at  least,  are  not 
usually  soe  ill  resented  by  men  that  think  otherwise,  as  discommen- 
dations ;  and  you  will  insinuate  into  men's  favour  by  nothing  sooner 
than  seeming  to  approve  and  commend  what  they  like ;  but  beware 
of  doing  it  by  a  comparison.  5.  If  you  bee  affronted,  it  is  better, 
in  a  forraine  country,  to  pass  it  by  in  silence,  and  with  a  jest,  though 
with  some  dishonour,  than  to  endeavour  revenge ;  for,  in  the  first 
case,  your  credit's  ne'er  the  worse  when  you  return  into  England, 
or  come  into  other  company  that  have  not  heard  of  the  quarrel!. 
But,  in  the  second  case,  you  may  bear  the  marks  of  the  quarrel! 
while  you  live,  if  you  outlive  it  at  all.  But,  if  you  find  yourself 
unavoidably  engaged,  'tis  best,  I  think,  if  you  can  command  jour 
passion  and  language,  to  keep  them  pretty  evenly  at  some  certain 
moderate  pitch,  not  much  hightning  them  to  exasperate  your  adver- 

•  Mr.  ArtoD,  <b  whoa  N«wUNi,thM  a  Fdlow  of  Trinity  GoOege,  Cambiidg*,  (aged  SO),  ad- 
diwnd  a  latter,  oa  the  •?•  of  hit  dapaitom  for  a  toorofobnrTatioD  on  tlMOooUDaat,was  a  nwa- 
bar  of  tbt  laflM  CoBy,  aad  io  1878  teeama  Fdlow  of  tba  Royal  Bocialj>  wUeh  ba  bald  dw 
oflloa  of  Saeiataiy  ftom  ISSl  to  1085. 
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tain  yitrioll  came  from  thence  (called  Roman  yitrioll),  but  of  a 
nobler  virtae  than  that  which  is  now  called  by  that  name ;  which 
vitriol!  is  not  now  to  be  gotten,  because,  perhaps,  they  make  a 
greater  gain  by  some  such  trick  as  turning  iron  into  copper  with  it 
than  by  selling  it.  2.  Whether,  in  Hungary,  Sdavonia,  Bohemia, 
near  the  town  Eila,  or  at  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  near  Silesia, 
there  be  rivers  whose  waters  are  impregnated  with  gold ;  perhaps, 
the  gold  being  dissolved  by  some  corrosive  waters  like  aqua  regis, 
and  the  solution  carried  along  with  the  streame,  that  runs  through 
the  mines.  And  whether  the  practice  of  laying  mercury  in  the 
rivers  till  it  be  tinged  with  gold,  and  then  straining  the  mercury 
through  leather,  that  the  gold  may  stay  behind,  be  a  secret  yet,  or 
openly  practised.  3.  There  is  newly  contrived,  in  Holland,  a  mill 
to  grind  glasses  plane  withall,  and  I  think  polishing  them  too ;  per- 
haps it  will  be  worth  the  while  to  see  it.    4.  There  is  in  Holland 

one Borry,  who  some  years  since  was  imprisoned  by  the  Pope, 

to  have  extorted  from  him  secrets  (as  I  am  told)  of  great  worth, 
both  as  to  medicine  and  profit,  but  he  escaped  into  Holland,  where 
they  have  granted  him  a  guard.  I  think  he  usually  goes  clothed  in 
green.  Pray  inquire  what  you  can  of  him,  and  whether  his  inge^ 
nuity  be  any  profit  to  the  Dutch.  You  may  inform  yourself  whether 
the  Dutch  have  any  tricks  to  keep  their  ships  from  being  all  worm- 
eaten  in  their  vogages  to  the  Indies.  Whether  pendulum  clocks  do 
any  service  in  finding  out  the  longitude,  Ac. 

I  am  very  weary,  and  shall  not  stay  to  part  with  a  long  compliment, 
only  I  wish  you  a  good  journey,  and  God  be  with  you. 

Is.  Nbwtok. 

Pray  let  us  hear  from  you  in  your  travells.     I  have  given  your 
two  books  to  Dr.  Arrowsmith. 


In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bentley  (Dec.  10,  1692,)  Sir  Isaac  (then  Mr.) 
Newton  remarks,  that  in  composing  the  Third  Book  of  the  Princi- 
pia,  *  he  had  an  eye  upon  such  principles  as  might  work,  with  con- 
sidering men,  for  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  and  he  expresses  his 
happiness  that  it  has  been  found  useful  for  that  purpose.' 

The  modesty  of  this  great  philosopher  is  a  remarkable  feature  in 
his  character.  '  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world  ; 
bnt  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother 
peoble  or  a  prettier  shell  then  ordinary,  while  the  great  ocean  of 
tmth.lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.' 
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KIMUin)    HALLET-HiUSKM'S    OOLUKW. 

Edmund  Hauxt,  the  Mend  of  Newton^  to  whose  persbtent  urgencj  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  completion,  and  publication  of  the  I\%neipia^  was  bom 
near  London,  October  29, 1656— the  son  of  a  wealthy  soap-boiler.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Paal's  8ohoo),  and  in  1678,  before  he  was  quite  seyenteen,  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  was  strong  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and 
stronger  in  mathematios  and  astronomy  ;  he  had  discovered  Ibr  himself  the  al- 
teratioQ  of  the  yariiation  of  the  needle,  before  he  fonnd  in  books  that  it  waa 
already  known.  In  1676  he  eoBomenoed  his  career  by  pnbKshing  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  a  direct  geometrical  method  of  finding  the  aphelia  and 
eccentricities  of  the  planets. 

His  biographer,  Prof.  De  Moiigan,  in  the  Cabinet  IbrtraU  OaUeryy  after  notio- 
ing  his  voyage  to  St  Helena  to  help  make  a  catalogue  d  the  stars  in  the  soath- 
om  hemisphere,  en  an  allowance  from  his  fiitber  ef  £800  a  year;  his  creation  of 
Master  of  Arts  by  royal  mandate  in  1678 ;  his  election  as  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society  in  the  same  year,  of  which  he  became  Secretaiy  in  1718 ;  Saperintendent 
of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  in  1720 ;  and  his  death,  at  the  age  of  86, 
^  January  14, 1741-42,  adds  r 

We  need  d<»  no  more  than  namey  as  promment  instances  of  his  suceesa,  among 
labors  which  are  less  generally  understood,  his  discovery  of  the  long  inequali^ 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn— his  southern  catalogue  of  stars— his  magnetic  charts — ^hia 
editions  of  the  Greek  Geometer  ilpoIloniu»— his  important  discovery,  from  the 
Chaldean  eclqwes,.  of  the  aooelerataon  of  the  moon's  mean  motion— his  famooa 
prediction  of  the  return  of  the  comet  which  now  bears-  his  name— his  ezplan*- 
tlon  of  the  appearance  of  Venus  by  day— his  recommendation  of  the  transit  of 
that  planet  for  the  determinatxbn  of  the  sun*^  distance— his  application  of  the 
barometer  to  the  measurement  of  heights^his  theory  of  the  trade-winds— hia 
estimation  of  the  vaporraised  from  the  sea— his  algebraical  researches  on  eqo*- 
tions— his  learned  and  decisive  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  landing  of 
Julius  Cesar  in  Britain— his  tables  of  mortality,  the  first  constructed,  made  from 
the  registers  at  Breslan— his  researches  in  the  application  of  Algebra  to  the 
theory  of  leases^  which  turned  Lagrange,  at  the  age  or  seventeen,  fVom  a  fol- 
lower of  the  andent  geometry  to  one  of  the  modem  analysis— his  improvements 
in  logarithms— hiff  improvements  in  the  diving-beU.  The  celebrated  prediction 
on  tiie  comet  was  published  in  1705,  and  was  the  result  of  a  calculation  of  the 
orbits  of  a  kug^nmnber  of  recorded  oometsi 

There  is  no  one  of  the  multifkrious  branches  of  knowledge  which  Ualley  onl- 
tivated  in  which  he  did  not  prove  himself  capable  of  surpasung  all  hia  oontem^ 
poraries,  except  only  Newton  in  mathematics  and  physios.  He  realizes  the  idea 
of  the^  admirable  CriebtoD.  Such  varied  knowledge,  so  deep  in  all  its  parts, 
such  univeisal-  energy,  so  equally  distributed  through  a  long  life— have  hardly  a 
parallel.  If  any  one  were  to  ask  which  he  thought  most  likely,  another  HaUey 
or  another  Newton,  that  is,  as  extraordinary  a  man  as  the  former  or  as  the  latter, 
we  should  reply— without  denying  the  vast  superiority  of  Newton  in  thoaa 
points  in  which  he  was  superior— that  we  should  think  the  second  more  reaft- 
onably  to  be  expected  than  the  firat.  Wherever  Halley  laid  his  hand,  to  do 
work  cut  out  by  himself^  he  left  the  mark  of  the  most  vigorous  intellect,  the 
soundest  judgment,  the  most  indondtable  conrage  against  difficultiea. 

Halley  was  a  mathematician  of  the  firat  order,  called  off  by  a  love  of  applica- 
tion ftx>m  the  enlani^ment  of  the  bonds  of  the  exact  sciences ;  but  oanying 
away  with  him  a  power  in  those  sciences  which  never,  that  we  know  of,  failed 
him  in.  his  need,  except  in  the  great  question,  the  solution  of  which  waa  i«« 
served  for  Newton. 
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BICBJLRB     BIHTLST— TRI^I'T     G*  LI. EOF. 

Richard  Bentley  was  born  at  Oalton,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  January  27, 
IWi — ^bis  father  beinii:  a  'yeoman,'  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  stone- 
maaon.  The  son  received  his  early  classical  training  from  Jeremiah  Boulton, 
In  the  Wakefield Orammar  School.  Hewasadmlttedsu'  sizarof  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1676,  became  a  scholar  on  {he  Doa^man  foundation  In  1670, 
and  on  taking  his  first  degree  ranked  on  the  present  scheme  as  third  wrangler. 
He  became  head  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Spalding  In  1680,  and 
accepted  the  office  of  domestic  tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Edward  Stillingflcct, 
Dean  at  St  Paul,  and  su  sequently  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  168?.  In  16S9 
he  removed  to  Oxford  with  his  pupil,  and  was  incorporated  Master  of  Arts 
in  16^)9.  In  1691  h^  received  deacon*B  orders,  and  in  109Q  delivered  the  first 
scries  of  the  Boyle  Leeturet  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  He  had  in  the 
meantime  achieved  a  European  reputation  by  the  publicatibn  of  his  DisMrta- 
liMi  upon  (he  JSpiWei  qf  Pha'ar't^  and  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  stilling- 
fleet  he  became  librarian  of  the  King^s  library  at  St  James\  By  his  influence 
the  Cambridge  University  Press  was  equipped  with  new  type  and  put  on  a 
reputa'  le  foundation.  In  1606  he  was  made  rector  of  Hartlcbury,  and 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  and  in  1696  he  was  created  Doctor  of 
Di'dnity  at  Cambridge.  In  1097  h e  produced  another  Ditaertation  on  the  Ef'i8iU$ 
tfPkalarUt  which  involved  him  in  a  literary  controversy  with  the  l  est  scholars 
and  brightest  wits  of  England,  in  which  he  was  and  is  still  regarded  victor. 

MAflirBBSHIP  OF  TBINITT  COLLBOB  * 

The'  foundation  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  said  to  have  been  '*the 
first  fruit  of  the  Reformation.'*  Henry  VIII. ,  abott  a  month  before  liis 
death,  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  that  college  a  part  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  spoliated  monasteries.  '*  tlie  price  of  a  dog,  and  the  hire  of  a 
harlot,"  Eay  the  Rabbins,  "shall  not  bo  put  to  any  holy  purpose,*'  and  even 
the  Jewish  priest",  who  murdered  the  Lord  of  life,  refused  to  put  the  price  of 
blood  into  their  trea  ury.  But  the  price  of  much  blood,  the  hire  of  much 
spiritual  prostitution,  constituted  the  original  treasury  of  that  corporation, 
whose  name  now  being  utterly  disconnected  with  all  religious  associations, 
and  giving  rise  to  innumerable  irreverent  puns,  might  very  fitly  be  changed. 
Its  first  days  were  dark  and  turbid,  no  wonder,  yet  it  received  a  I  ody  of 
statutes  from  Edward  YL,  that  blossom  of  royalty,  whose  beautiful  youth, 
and  timely  death,  preserved  the  house  of  Tudor  from  utter  execration,  who, 
happily  for  himself,  if  not  for  England,  was  called  away  before  his  mother's 
milk  was  well  out  of  his  veins,  and  before  any  of  his  father's  venom  was 
ripened.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  united  the  best  and  worst  of  both  sexes,  her 
grandfather's  craft  and  frugality,  her  father's  courage  and  cruelty,  and  her 
poor  mother's  vanity,  gave  another  set  of  statutes,  and  from  the  apparent 
discrepancy  of  these  codes,  much  of  the  long  enigma  of  Bentley *s  liti<iations 
was  comx>ounded.  The  college  flourished  mightily.  At  one  time,  the  two 
archbishops  and  seven  bishops  were  lU  clumnL  It  could  boast  of  Coke,  and 
Bacon ;  of  Barrow,  and  Newton.  Nor  ever,  till  this  time,  has  it  lacked  pupils 
who  glory  in  its  name,  and  in  who  o  names  It  well  may  gl&'ry. 

Contrary  to  the  constitution  of  most  colleges.  Trinity  is  obliged  to  accept 
a  master  at  the  appointment  of  the  crown.  William  III.,  during  the  life  of 
his  queen,  devolved  all  literary  and  religious  patronage  upon  her,  who  was 
regarded,  even  by  the  conforming  clergy,  as  the  true  sovereign,  while  her 
consort  was  considered  a  \  little  more  than  commander-in-chief.  Even  the 
royal  library  wa-  called  the  Queen's  library.  After  Mary's  death,  William, 
displaying  herein  the  rare  knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance,  committed  to  six 

*  The  following  account  of  Bentley's  Mastership  of  Trinity  Collese  is  abridr«cd  from 
Zigeeqf  Northern  WortMet,   Hj  Haraey  Colciidse^S  vols ,  BU^MBenUey  hi  Vol.  I. 
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prelates  the  responsible  task  of  recommendinf^  fit  persons  for  all  vacant 
bishoprics,  deanerle*,  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments,  as  well  as 
headships  and  professor  hipa  in  the  royal  patronage.  It  was  a  wiso 
act,  and  had  it  been  followed  in  spirit  by  his  saccessora,  the  Charch  had 
never  been,  as  now,  a  loose  card  in  the  hands  of  state  gamblers.  The 
oris^nal  memberi  of  this  comn^ission  were  Tenlson,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bnry ;  Shan^v  of  York ;  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coyentry ;  Bnmet,  of 
Sarum ;  Stllllngfleet,  of  Worcester,  and  Patrick,  of  Ely.  On  the  death  of 
StlUingfleet,  in  1099,  Moore,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  advanced  to  hi>  place; 
and  Dr.  Montague  being  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  ]>nrham,  Bentley  was 
recommended  by  them  to  the  vacant  headship  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1700,  Bentley  was  installed. Master  of  Trinity 
College,— looked  upon  by  Europe  as  her  first  scholar,  and  by  England  a-  tho 
tutor  of  her  future  sovereign.  But  the  band  of  Providence  was  heavy  on 
the  house  of  Stuart  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  died  July  29, 1700,  and 
so  prevented  Bentley  from  sharing  the  honors  of  F^n^on,  as  the  preceptor 
of  a  possible  good  king,  or  the  disgrace  of  Seneca,  as  the  instructor  of  an 
actual  Nero. 

Ills  first  step  on  entering  into  the  office  was  of  a  very  Inauspicious  descrip* 
lion  A  dividend  from  tho  surplus  money  had  been  fixed  in  Decem^  er,  1099, 
to  be  paid,  agreeably  to  the  cu  torn  of  the  college,  to  the  masters  and 
fellows  for  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas.  The  master's  share,  amounting 
to  170'.,  was  clearly  due  to  Dr.  Montague,  whose  resignation  took  place  in 
November,  but  by  some  accident  it  had  not  been  disbursed  to  him.  Bentley, 
immediately  upon  his  Admission,  claimed  this  sum,  as  being  profits  accruing 
during  the  vacancy,  and  therefore  payable  to  the  new  master,  and  by  terrify- 
ing tlic  treasurer,  who  declined  paying  it,  with  a  threat  of  bringing  him 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  actually  obtained  the  money. 

It  so  happened,  that,  at  Bentley's  acees  ion,  the  Ma  ter's  lodge  at  Trinity 
was  very  much  in  want  of  repair.  He,  who  was  a  member  of  the  same  club 
with  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  whose  spirit  was  a  sojourner  In  Athens,  must 
needs  have  had  magnificent  ideas  of  architecture ;  and  if  be  hod  very  inade- 
quate calculations  of  the  expense  attending  the  realization  of  such  ideas,  the 
errors  of  his  arithmetic  ought  not  to  impugn  the  integrity  of  his  principles. 
Yet  the  expensiveness  of  these  improvements, — ^the  long  bills  he  ran  up  witb 
masons,  carpenters,  g^aztertj  <&c.,  and  the  violent  means  whereby  ho  enforced 
payment  at  tho  college  expense,  were  the  chief  ostensible  pretexts  of  the 
quarrel  between  Bentley  and  his  college  1  Its  real  causes,  however,  wo 
believe  to  have  loin  much  deeper. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  mastership,  Bentley  became  Vice-chancellor,  being 
chosen  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  University,  as  a  senior  in  degree  among 
the  Heads  of  houses,  who  hod  not  already  served  in  that  office.  Owing, 
probably,  to  his  inexperience  in  Univerdty  business,  very  few  matters  of 
Importance  were  transacted  during  the  year  of  Bentley' s  vice-chancellorship. 
One  of  its  duties  seems  to  consist  in  giving  of  dinners,  wlilch,  owing  i)erhaps 
to  the  unfinished  state  of  hi  i  lodge,  he  did  not  fulfil  to  general  satisfaction. 
Tet,  considering  that  he  wa)  then  engaged  in  the  important  business  of  win- 
ning and  marrying  a  wife,  he  might  fairly  have  been  exempted  from  tho 
charge  of  inhospitality.  He  had  long  cherished  an  attachment  to  Mrs. 
Joanna  Bernard,  a  lady  who  had  been  a  vi  iter  In  Bi  hop  Stillingflcet's  family. 
&!io  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard,  In  Huntingdonshire.  Being  now 
raised  to  a  station  of  dignity  and  competence,  lie  succeeded  In  obtaining  the 
object  of  Ills  afifections,  and  was  united  to  her  at  AVindsor,  having  previously 
obtained  a  royal  dispensation,  under  the  Great  Seal,  for  deviating  from 
Queen  Elizabeth's  statutes,  which  enjoined^Ubocy  to  the  master  as  well  as 
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to  the  follows  of  Trinity  College.  This  marriage  appcar-t  to  have  been 
eminently  happy.  The  lady,  who  continued  the  partaker  of  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows for  nearly  forty  years,  Is  described  as  possessing  the  most  amiable  and 
▼alnable  qualities. 

In  the  course  of  6entley*s  year  of  office,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  spirit  and  decision,  in  upholding  the  rights  of  the  University 
aj^ainst  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Cambridge,  who  had  given  permission 
and  encouragement  to  p'ayers  to  perform  at  Sturbridge  fair  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Vice-  hancelior,  and  in  defiance  of  his  authority.  Ilis  yindi- 
cation  of  these  privileges,  granted  by  charters  and  acts  of  parliament,  was 
essential  to  the  di  cipline  of  the  place,  and  wo  may  Judge  from  the  practice 
of  subsequent  times,  that  the  prompt  interference  of  Dr.  Lentlcy  on  this  oc- 
ca  ion  was  productive  of  good  and  permanent  effects. 

At  the  general  elccUon,  in  November,  1701,  Cambridge 'returned  to  parlia- 
ment Mr.  Isaac  Newton.  Never  can  she  hope  again  to  be  so  represented. 
Yet  the  philosopher  must  have  felt  rather  ont  of.  his  element  among  the 
squires  and  conrtiers  in  St.  Stephen's.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Bcntley 
voted  for  his  illustrious  friend. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  his  mastership,  the  Doctor  made  several 
innovaUons  in  college  discipline,  some  of  which,  though  reluctantly  received 
at  first,  are  still  maintained  with  advantage.  He  improved  the  system  of 
examinations  for  fellowships  and  scholarships,  and  abolished  the  truly  elec- 
tioneering custom  which  obliged  the  candidates  to  keep  open  hospitality  at  a 
tavern  during  the  four  days.  He  extended  the  penalty  of  three-halfpence  for 
ab?enco  from  chapel,  which  had  been  exacted  from  undergraduates  only, 
to  the  lower  half  of  the  sixty  fellows.  He  altered  the  hour  of  the  Saturday 
evening  Latin  declamations,  much  to  the  scandal  of  some  of  the  seniors,  and 
decreed  that  the  head  lecturer,  and  four  sub-lecturers,  should  be  fined  eight- 
pence  and  f onrpence  respectively,  according  to  the  statute,  if  they  neglected 
to  lecture  and  examine  daily  in  the  hall.  Another,  and  very  unpopular  exer- 
tion of  his  authority,  certahily,  seemed  to  reflect  on  the  fellows  In  a  very 
tender  concern.  A  pecuniary  mulct  was  appointed  by  f>tatute  on  any  person 
leaving  table  before  grace.  Now  the  fellows,  not  relishing  the  surveillance 
of  a  nnmber  of  impatient  youths  upon  the  protraction  of  their  repast,  were 
in  the  habit  of  permitting  the  younger  students  to  leave  hall  at  pleasure, 
and  laying  a  fine  of  twopence  weekly  on  all,  whether  present  or  absent 
This  imposition,  the  master,  by  his  sole  prerogative,  annulled,  and  gave  free 
permission  to  depart  before  grace,  without  punishment ;  alleging,  as  his 
ground,  *Hhe  unreasonable  delays  at  meals,  at  some  of  the  fellows' tables.'* 
After  a  feast  comes  a  fast  There  had  been  no  supper  allowed  In  hall  on 
Friday.  Fcntley,  overruling  the  scruples  of  the  superstitious,  ordered  that 
there  should  be  a  fiesh-supper  In  hall  on  that  day,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
youths  from  satisfying  their  appetites  in  more  exceptionable  places.  He 
also  obliged  the  no  lemen  and  fellow-commoners  to  attend  chapel,  and  per- 
form college  exercises,  as  well  as  the  other  students.  In  all  this,  there  was 
nothing  objectionable;  but  Bentley  carried  all  with  a  high  hand,  scarcely 
deigning  to  consu  t  the  eight  seniors,  his  statutable  advisers. 

He  also  took  upon  himself  to  expel  a  member  of  the  college,  who  had  been 
twice  detected  by  the  proctor  at  a  house  of  iU-fame,  and  sundry  times  at  a 
dissenting  meeting-honse.  In  dismissing  a  profiigato  hypocrite,  the  master 
would  surely  have  met  with  the  support  of  his  fellows;  but  there  was  an 
informality  in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  which  hereafter  furnished  matter  of 
complaint  • 

Meanwhile,  a  question  was  discussing,  which,  though    of  little  public 
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interest,  concerned  the  coUege  deeply.  It  was  di  pnted,  whether  absolulo 
seniority  conld  take  place  of  seniority  of  degree ;— whether,  for  instance,  a 
Vaster  of  Arts,  ranlcing  fifty  In  the  list  of  fellows,  should  have  preoption  of 
chambers  or  livings  over  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  ranldng  only  forty-nine. 
I^entlcy  generally  contended  for  priority  of  degrcp ;  alleging,  that  the  disuse 
of  divinity  degrees  had  caused  a  neglect  of  study  in  the  college.  And  most 
true  it  is,  that  when  a  man  ii  onoe  fallow,  though  he  has  all  the  opj>ortunitic8 
in  the  world  for  acquiring  learning,  he  has  no  further  incentive  As  far  as 
the  University  is  concerned,  he  has  attained  his  u'titnotuu ;  no  subsequent 
examination  displays  Ma  maturer  acquirements — elicits  how  iitach  be  may 
have  acquired,  or  exposes  how  much  he  may  have  forgotten.  lu  Beutlcy*^ 
Tcl^,  the  preparatory  cxerci.cs  for  a  Doctor's  degree  wore  not  absolutely 
formal.  They  showed  at  least  that  the  candidate  could  itill  speak  Latin. 
As  to  the  matter  of  the  thesis  and  disputations,  as  orthodoxy  only  allowed 
one  conclusion,  and  one  decision,  it  never  could  be  much  varied.  The  battle 
was  sold,  and  wlio  cares  how  f  cientiflc  the  sparring  might  be?  But  Hentley 
wished  that  the  f eUows  of  Trinity  should  graduate  in  the  higher  faculties, 
I.  e ,  law,  physic,  and  divinity ;  and  certainly,  the  words  of  the  statute  do,  in 
our  disinterested  opinion,  clearly  define  the  highest  graduate,  not  the  senior 
member,  as  having  the  right  of  preoption.  It  i  >  a  pity  that  college  statutes 
are  not  written  in  English  or  Latin,  or  fome  other  Intelligible  language.  At 
present,  they  are  In  a  linjo  that  never  was  spoken  on  earth,  and  which  can 
only  be  justified  on  the  principles  of  those  enthusiasts,  who  tlilnk  a  language 
clearly  divine,  because  it  nas  never  human. 

So  pa  sed  the  first  five  years  of  Bcntley*s  mastership.  Meanwhile,  King 
William,  whose  merits  an  a  deliverer  were  soon  forgotten  when  it  was  found 
that  a  parliamentary  klni:  was  rather  more  expensive  than  a  jura  dUdtto 
monarch,  had  died,  and  Queen  Anne,  deservedly  the  favorite  of  the  cler^gy 
and  of  the  UniverslUos,  succeeded  to  the  undivided  allegiance  of  a  then  loyal 
people.  She  had  already  gladdened  Oxford  with  her  presence,  and  !n  1705, 
she  conceded  to  Cambridge  the  costly  honor  of  a  royal  visitation.  A  royal 
visit  to  a  University  is,  or  might  be  called,  dunee*$  holiday,  for  then  dq^^roes 
are  conferred  on  all  whom  royalty  appoints,  without  the  statutable  qualifica- 
tions and  exercises.  Upon  this  occasion  Newton  knelt  do¥m,  plain  mister, 
and  arose  Sir  Isaac.  It  Is  the  glory  of  knighthood  that  such  a  man  deigned 
to  accept  it,  but  it  must  have  teen  a  whimsical  spectacle  to  see  a  woman 
holding  a  sword  In  an  assembly  of  parsons,  to  bestow  upon  a  man  of  peace 
an  order  essentially  military. 

About  this  time  Parliament  purchased  the  library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  a 
useful  collector,  whoso  name  is  connected  with  some  of  the  rarest  treasures  of 
literature.  Bentley,  as  royal  librarian,  was  entrusted  with  this  welcome 
charge.  Apartments  were  fitted  up  for  him  in  Cotton  House.  Ho  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  every  year  In  town,  where  his  talents  obtuined  admission 
to  the  highest  circles,  and  his  advancement  to  the  bench  was  regarded  as 
certain ;  and  certain  It  might  have  been,  had  ho  possessed  the  requisite 
pliancy  of  temper,  for  In  no  ago  was  mere  talent,  of  whatever  kind,  at  so 
high  a  premium. 

During  the  year  1707,  Edward  Viscount  Hinchinbrookc,  Lord  Kingston  and 
his  brother,  and  Sir  (  harles  Kenys,  were  his  private  pupils,  and  inmates  of 
the  lodge  For  the  head  of  a  college  to  take  pupils  is  a  thing  now 
scarcely  known,  and  perhaps  never  usual.  Probably  the  fellows  felt  quite  as 
much  aggrieved  at  the  injury  done  to  themselves,  as  at  the  degradation  of 
the  Master's  dignity.  The  tutorship  of  a  noble  youth  U  generally  the  first 
step  in  the  ladder  of  preferment;  a  good  tiling  in  hand,  (for  such  as  posse  a 
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the  necessary  assiduity  and  fupp'encss)  and  a  bill  upon  the  future,  which 
seldom  fails  to  be  honored.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  fellows 
of  Trinity  murmured  at  the  exxH*nse  incurred  on  account  of  the  Master's 
pupil.-*.  What  they  had  to  pay  was  proba:  ly  a  trifle,  but  what  they  lost  In 
expectation  (and  every  college  tutor  would  set  down  to  his  own  creditor 
account  the  whole  possible  gain'  of  each  titled  or  honorable  pupil,  even  to 
the  contingent  of  a  mitre,  as  cure  and  personal  loss)  was  as  lar^c  as  their 
hopes  or  their  wishes.  At  all  event',  this  measure  of  BenUcy's  excited  much 
clamor.  It  would  shock  a  mother  of  the  present  water-drinking  day,  to  be 
informed  that  the  residence  of  tho'e  young  gentlemen  in  the  lodge  occasioned 
an  alarming  increase  in  the  consumption  of  college  ale. 

From  these  and  other  causes,  complaints  against  Bcntlcy  became  louder  and 
louder  and  ho  was  openly  taxed  with  greediness  and  meanness,  in  saddling  the 
college  with  the  support  of  his  own  boarders,  with  whom  he  received  not  less 
than  SOW.  a  year.  Ho  attempted  to  silence  all  murmurs  by  extolling  the 
honor  done  to  the  society  by  these  young  patricians  (which  honor,  by  the 
way,  he  pretty  well  monopolized  himself),  and  by  referring  to  three  sash 
windows  which  he  had  put  into  their  apartments  at  his  own  expen  e  I 

However,  regardless  of  the  feelings  and  purses  of  the  then  population  of 
Trinity,  DenUey  was  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  glory  and  welfare  of  the 
college  as  a  state.  In  one  year  (1705)  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  o*  serra- 
tory  and  of  a  chemical  la  oratory.  The  first  was  destined  to  assist  the  ob- 
serrations  of  Roger  Cotes,  first  Plnmian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  of  whom, 
after  his  early  decease,  Newton  says,  "  If  Cotes  had  lived,  we  should  have 
had  something.'*  The  laboratory  was  devoted  to  the  researches  of  the 
Yerone  e  Vigani,  an  ingenious  foreigner,  who  cultivated  a  science  but  Just 
beginning  to  deliver  itself  from  the  avaricious  quackery  of  the  alchemists. 
Vigani  may  be  called  the  first  Cambridge  Lecturer  on  (Hiemistry ;  and  no 
successor  was  appointed  for  some  years  after  his  death.  It  was  Bentley's 
design  to  make  his  college  the  focus  of  all  the  science  and  information  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  make  it  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  learning  he  wished  it  to 
contain.  But  even  the  most  obvious  Improvements  were  regarded  with  an 
eye  of  suspicion ;  aud  his  ta  to  for  architecture,  which  he  gratified  unscrupu- 
lou  lyat  the  college  expense,  incurred  great,  and  not  altogether  unfounded, 
odium.  His  own  lodge  he  had  reptJred,  or  rather  re-edified,  at  a  cost  origin- 
ally calculated  at  300^.,  but  which  amounted  to  somewhere  about  1,000/., 
exclusive  of  a  new  staircase,  which  he  erected  in  defiance  of  the  direct 
ref  usaT  of  the  Bursar  (the  academic  chancellor  of  the  exchequer),  and  un- 
sanctioned by  the  Seniors.  For  this  staircase  the  fellows  absolutely  denied 
payment  But  Bentley  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  a  rusty  sword,  wherewith 
he  subdued  oil  opposition."  This  was  an  obsolete  statute,  compelling  the 
whole  body  of  fellows  to  almost  perpetual  residence.  Were  all  corporations 
invested  with  a  power  to  accommodate  their  institutes  to  ever-changing  cir- 
cumstances, and  did  they  make  a  wise  and  provident  use  of  that  power,  law 
would  not  80  often  be  the  power  of  iniquity  By  the  terrors  of  the  "  rusty 
sword,"  and  other  threats  of  a  like  nature,  the  autocrat  of  Trinity  at  length 
enforced  the  discharge  of  a  debt  of  8502.,  incurred  against  the  consent  of 
those  who  had  to  pay  it.  Nor  were  the  stretches  of  his  authority  confined 
to  matters  of  finance.  In  the  distribution  of  honors,  offices,  and  prefer- 
ments ;  in  the  infliction  of  penalties,  even  H)  confiscfltion  and  exile  (so  far  as 
he  could  inflict  them),  ho  was  equally  arbitrary.  Whoever  oppo  ed  him  was 
certain  to  be  excluded  from  every  reward  of  merit,  and  to  receive  something 
more  than  justice  fof  the  first  alleged  ofibnce.  That  his  severer  measures 
were  absolutely  and  substantially  tinjust  is  by  no  means  clear;  iut  he  pro- 
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ceeded  to  extromUIes  without  either  consnlting  his  legal  asscssers,  or  even 
waiting  for  legally  convicting  evidence.  Of  two  fellows,  whom  he  expelled 
in  170S,  the  guilt  admits  of  little  donbt^  for  one  of  them,  John  Wyril,  con- 
fessed to  the  act  of  purloining  and  melting  down  the  college  plate;  the  other, 
John  Durant  Brevel,  hereafter  designed  to  figure  along  with  Bentley  himself 
in  the  Duneiad,  was  more  than  suspected  of  what  (Christian)  men  call 
adultery,  and  (heathen)  gods,  a  platonlc  friendship  for  a  married  lady.  Bnt 
they  were  both  punished  unconstitutionally  by  the  Master's  sole  prerogative, 
and  their  offences  were  forgotten  in  the  danger  of  liberty. 

The  fellows  of  Trinity  only  waited  for  a  tangii  le  pretext,  and  a  bold 
leader,  to  throw  off  that  allegiance  which  they  conceived  to  be  forfeited  by 
lawless  tyranny.  The  pretext  occurred  In  Bentley's  project  for  a  new 
division  of  the  college  funds.  The  leader  appeared  In  the  person  of  Miller,  a 
lay  fellow,  and  a  rising  barrister,  who  was  accustomed  to  visit  his  University 
friends  at  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  chanced  to  come  jn  t  when  this  revo- 
lutionary proposal  of  the  Master's  had  struck  "a panic  of  property.'* 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  contemplate!, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  original  endowment  allotted  to  each  fellow, 
free  chambers  and  commons,  with  stipends  varying  according  to  tiicir 
degrees,  viz.  i—for  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  52. ;  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  4'. ;  a 
Master  of  Arts,  3^.  1S«.  4d.  These,  with  a  email  sum  for  dress,  were  the 
whole  emoluments  for  fellowship.  As  these  sums  became  insufficient, 
through  the  depreciation  of  money,  and  as  the  college  funds  increased, 
several  alterations  had  taken  place  in  the  distribution,  not  necessary  to  1  e 
here  recounted  ;  in  particular,  the  advance  in  the  value  of  a  fellowship  was 
made  to  depend  upon  standing  solely,  without  any  rcerard  to  superiority  of 
degree,  which  removed  one  great  incentive  to  graduate  in  tlie  higher  facuUic. 
Now  it  was  Bentley's  plan  to  restore  the  original  ratio,  by  multiplying  iho 
sum  mentioned  in  the  statutes  by  ton,  so  as  to  give  GOl  to  a  Doctor,  40'.  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  262.  18s.  4<i  to  a  Master  of  Arts :— but  of  course 
the  Master's  own  stipend  was  to  be  settled  according  to  the  fame  proportion. 
Now  the  original  foundation  allotted  the  Master  100/.  for  stipend  and  com- 
mons together,  without  specifying  how  much  thould  be  reckoned  for  stipend 
alone.  Bentley  chose  to  state  it  as  852. ;  but  as  a  demand  for  8507.  **  at  one 
fell  swoop  "  was  rather  too  alarming,  he  offered  to  content  himself  with  800^ 
This  being  resisted,  he  lowered  his  claims  to  4001 ,  and  then  to  200'.,  which, 
of  Itself,  was  not  unreasonable ;  and  had  it  coTcred  the  whole  of  I  Is  esti- 
mates, it  is  probable  that  the  measure  might  have  been  carried,  and  peace 
restored  to  the  society.  But  the  worst  wa)  behind.  By  regular  custom,  the 
master  was  supplied  with  certain  articles,  as  bread,  beer,  coals,  candle^  oH, 
linen,  etc.,  from  the  public  stock,  and  no  definite  limit  had  been  set  to  his 
consumption  Bentley's  enormous  demands  in  these  particulars,  which 
really  seem  Incredible,  had  given  rise  to  much  clamor,  and  must  have  been 
intended 'to  reconcile  the  college  to  any  mode  he  might  suggest  of  getting 
rid  of  a  burden  at  once  exorbitant  and  uncertain.  He  offered,  therefore  to 
accept  7002.  a  year  in  lieu  of  all  allowances.  The  mere  amount  of  the 
demand  was  not  the  only  objection.  It  tended  to  make  lilm  altogether  Inde- 
pendent of  the  seniority.  The  budf^cf^  therefore,  when  fir  t  introduced,  In 
170**,  had  a  very  cold  reception.  He  had  recourse  to  various  methods  to  pro- 
cure It  >  adoption ;  altered  several  details,  but  always  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  to  the  sum  total  The  fellows  continued  to  demur.  He  endeav- 
ored to  promote  a  petition  In  favor  of  his  budget  among  the  Junior  fellows^ 
a  measure  not  iike-y  to  conciliate  the  f  eniority.  At  length  he  had  reconrse  to 
the  violent  expedient  of  stopping  the  supplies,  and  was  Ju^t  proceeding  to 
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extremities  when  Miller  arrived,  at  the  concliiBion  of  1709,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  open  revolt.  He  declared  the  Master^  demands  to  be  altogether 
nnrcasonable,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  obtaining  redress  by  appeal- 
ing to  a  higher  aathority.  Bentley  was  not  the  man  to  yield  to  menace. 
Conference  followed  conference.  Ill  blood  and  ill  language  ensued.  The 
Master  denounced  lawyers  as  the  most  ignominious  people  in  the  universe — 
told  one  senior  fellow  that  he  would  die  in  his  shoes,  and  called  another  '*  the 
Ciilege  dog;"  and  finally  pronounced  his  fatal  malediction—" From  hence- 
forward, farewell  peace  to  Trinity  College."  So  saying,  he  eet  off  for 
London. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  tlian  Miller,  conceiving  that  the  Master  Intended  to 
petition  the  queen  in  council,  advised  his  comrades  to  have  the  first  word, 
and  lay  their  complaints  before  a  competent  authority.  He  drew  up  a  state- 
ment of  grievances,  which  was  subscribed  by  the  sixteen  senior  fellows  pres- 
ent in  college,  and  by  eight  of  the  juniors,  notwithstanding  some  objection 
from  Dr.  Colbatch,  Professor  of  Casuistry,  who,  as  he  was  the  slowest  to 
enter  into  the  quarrel,  was  the  most  pcrseverant  In  prosecuting  It  No  sooner 
was  Bentley  informed  of  this  unexpected  step,  than  he  hastened  back  from 
town  "  with  the  speed  of  a  general  who  hears  of  a  mutiny  among  his  troops 
during  his  absence,  and  resolves  to  arrest  its  progress  by«  making  a  summary 
example  of  the  ringleaders  "  On  the  ISth  of  January  he  caused  MlUer^s 
name  to  be  struck  off  the  college  boards.  On  the  19th  it  was  restored  by  the 
Vice-Master  and  eight  seniors ;  and  on  the  34th  it  was  again  struck  off  by 
Bentley.    Compromise  became  hopeless,  and  both  parties  flew  to  arms. 

For  all  important  disputes  which  can  arise  in  the  different  college?,  about 
forty-five  in  number,  which  compose  tlie  English  universities,  the  final  appeal 
lies  to  the  visitor.  In  the  present  case  a  difficulty  aro-e  as  to  who  was 
visitor.  The  statutes  of  Edward  VL  appoint  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  that 
function.  Those  of  Elizabeth  are  silent  as  to  the  general  right  of  visitation, 
which  might  therefore  be  presumed  to  abide  in  the  crown  as  representative  of 
the  founder;  but  by  the  fortieth  article  the  Bishop  of  Ely  Is  appointed  vis- 
itor in  case  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  master.  To  this  prelate,  then 
Bishop  Moore,  an  early  friend  of  Bentley,  and  munificent  patron  of  literature, 
a  petition  was  addressed,  containing  a  summary  in  fifty-four  articles,  in  the 
form  of  interrogatory,  of  Bentley*s  real  and  supposed  misdemeanors,  signed 
by  the  Vice-Master  and  twenty-nine  fellows.  Many  of  the  counts  may  bo 
fairly  pronounced  frivolous  and  vexatious.  .  .  .  The  articles  were  published 
under  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  Bentley  replied  in  a  printed  address  to  the 
Bishop,  whose  jurisdiction  lie  nevertheless  denied,  a  composition  of  more 
acerbity  than  elegance,  containing  more  recrimination  than  explanation,  and 
throwing  the  onus  of  the  quarrel  on  the  sottish  habits  and  Jacobite 
politics  of  his  oppugn crs. 

The  Doctor  had  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  the  poverty  which  the  fellows 
of  Trinity  ascribed  to  his  exactions  was  wholly  owing  to  the  additional  tax 
on  claret ;  and  his  lady  did  not  fall  to  take  the  advantage  which  a  female 
rdgn  always  affords  to  scandal  In  the  guise  of  morality.  But  the  main  man- 
ager in  the  matter  was  Harley,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  a  circuitous  fine  gentle- 
man, to  whom  BenUey  addressed  a  pnjet  of  a  royal  letter,  In  which  every 
point  was  decided  In  his  own  favor,  and  the  Master  enjoined  "  to  chastise  all 
license  among  the  fellows."  But  such  downright  dealing  did  not  accord  with 
the  views  of  the  wily  politician.  It  Is  uncertain  whether  this  bold  stroke 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  enemy,  but  certain  It  Is  that,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
November,  Bentley  received  a  peremptory  summons  to  answer  the  articles 
against  him  by  the  eighteenth  of  December. 
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Bcntley,  being  thns  at  bay,  at  first  thought  of  appealing  to  Convocallon ; 
but,  finding  that  ho  was  likely  to  be  anticipated  in  that  quarter,  and  perhaps 
expecting  little  favor  from  his  brethren  of  the  clergy,  he  resolved  on  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Queen,  setting  forth  that  her  Majesty,  a^  representative  of  the 
royal  founder,  was  the  rightful  visitor,  and  that  the  assum|)tlon  of  Ibo 
Tisitatorial  funciions  by  a  subject  was  an  invasion  of  her  prerogative ;  finally 
throwing  himself  and  his  cause  on  her  Majesty's  protection.  This  petition 
met  with  immediate  attention.  Mr.  Secretary  St  John  directed  the  .attorney 
and  Solicitor-General  to  examine  the  allegations  on  botli  sides,  and  make  a 
report  thereon  with  all  convenient  speed.  At  the  same  time  tlie  Attorney- 
General  was  to  signify  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  her  Majesty *8  pleasure  that  all 
proceedings  bo  staid  till  the  question  should  be  decided  In  whom  the  right  of 
visitation  lay.  Bishop  Moore,  in  his  reply,  expressed  a  cheerful  acquiescence 
and  confidence  that  her  Majesty  would  never  deprive  him  of  any  right  be- 
longing to  his  See.  The  2d  January,  1710-11,  was  appointed  for  hearing  the 
cause.  Sir  Peter  Eing,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Miller,  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  fellows.  No  less  than  five  months  elapsed  Y  efore  the  law 
officers  could  make  their  report  to  government  This  document  deliver  a 
cautious  opinion  that  the  master  is  su'  jcct  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  whereupon  Bentley  memorialized  the  Prime  Minister,  Harlej  (who  bad 
just  been  created  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  High  Treasurer),  asking  for  a  di- 
rcbt  interposition  of  the  crown  in  his  own  favor.  Tlie  result  of  this  memorial 
was  an  order  from  the  Mini  ter,  that  the  report  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General  be  laid  before  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  and  all  the 
crown  lawyers ;  and  a  letter  from  Secretary  St  John  to  Bishop  Moore,  signi- 
fying her  Majesty's  desire  that  all  proceedings  should  be  staid  Thus  the 
leaning  of  government  was  sufficiently  obvious,  and  Bcntlcy  secured  sufficient 
respite  to  eet  the  last  hand  to  his  Ilorace.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  college 
quarrels  during  the  remainder  of  1711 ;  nor  did  the  pro  ecution  advance 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  course  of  1713.  The  crown  lawyers,  after  more 
than  seven  months'  deliberation,  decided,  January  9,  that  the  crown  was 
Visitor-General  of  the  College,  but  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  possessed,  under 
the  40th  statute,  the  power  of  hearing  and  deciding  upon  the  charges  against 
the  Master ;  adding,  that  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  with  consent  of 
the  college,  to  aiter  the  visitatorial  authority. 

The  crown  did  not  Interfere,  the  Interdict  continued,  and  the  fellows  looked 
for  relief  In  the  reports  which  were  circulated  Uiat  Bcntlcy  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Deanery  of  Lichfield.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Master  was 
not  idle.  He  determined  to  starve  his  opponents  to  a  surrender,  and  to  show 
the  fellows  that,  if  they  were  not  content  to  receive  what  he  chose,  In  such 
proportion  as  ho  chose,  and  allow  him  to  appropriate  as  much  as  he  chose, 
they  should  have  nothing  at  all.  Having  manaeuvrcd  poor  old  Stubbe,  the 
senior  of  his  opponents,  out  of  the  Vice-Mastership,  and  put  a  more  man- 
ageable person  In  his  place,  ho  proceeded,  at  the  Winter  audit,  1712-13,  to 
interdict  a  dividend,  unless  his  plan  of  dlstrlbntion  was  accepted.  Thus 
writes  the  aged  ex- Vice-Master  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford:— "Dr.  Bcntlc}-,  I 
hear,  at  the  auditing  of  our  co'lege  accounts,  refused  to  vote  a  dividend  of 
the  remaining  money,  in  order  to  starve  the  poor  members  Into  an  acquies- 
cence under  his  base  and  unworthy  measures.  Our  college,  my  lord,  though 
it  be  dutiful  and  silent.  Is  in  a  very  wretched  condition ;  and  If  your  lordship 
please  to  look  upon  it  with  compassion,  you  will  be  a  second  founder  to  us. 
My  lord,  I  cannot  ask  pardon  for  this  wltliout  rcmcm'  ering  my  former 
ofibnce^  of  this  nature ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  cither  o'  your  lordship's  pardon, 
or  of  the  success  of  my  petition,  when  I  con  idcr  that  I  speak  for  a  nursery 
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of  learning  to  m}*  Lord  of  Oxford."  Whether  Harley,  who  prided  himself 
In  the  reputation  of  a  Meciena8,  was  touched  with  compassioni  or  cajoled  by 
flattery,  to  interest  himself  for  the  starving  fellows,  or  whether  he  only  pre- 
scribed patience,  a  cruel  prescription  to  the  hungry,  we  know  not  Certaiuly 
Bcntley*8  expectations  of  submission  from  his  opponents,  and  of  protracted 
interposition  from  the  minister,'  were  disappointed.  Miller  would  be  put  olT 
no  longer,  and  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Court  of  Qucen*8 
Bauch.  6tubbe  apprised  the  Treasurer  that  all  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
cause  coming  to  a  hearing  would  probably  bo  vain,  as  the  court  would  not 
allow  the  validity  of  the  royal,  or,  in  good  sooth,  mlDistcrial  prohibition, 
while  the  diseu  slon  of  a  point  of  prerogative  could  do  little  good  to  a  tot- 
tering administration;  which  argument,  whether  urged  by  the  ex- Vice- 
Master  or  not,  determined  the  ministry  to  take  off  the  embaiigo,  and  Secretary 
8L  John,  now  Lord  BoUngbroke,  wrote  to  Bishop  Moore,  "giving  him  tlio 
Queen's  pcrmi'»sion  to  proceed  as  far  as  by  law  he  was  empowered."  Before 
the  end  of  the  Easter  Term,  1713,  the  affair  of  Trinity  College  was  first 
brought  into  .court  by  Mr.  Page  *  obtaining  a  rule  for  the  Bishop  to  show 
cause  why  a  mandamus  should  not  issue'  to  compel  him  to  discharge  his 
judicial  functions.  After  a  full  year's  delay,  arising  partly  from  forms  of 
law,  of  which  delay  appears  to  be  the  only  assignable  object,  and  partly 
from  the  avocations  of  the  Judges,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  nation,  in 
tlie  month  of  May,  1714,  the  trial  of  Bentley  actually  commenced.  The 
largo  hall  of  Ely  House  was  converted  Into  a  court  of  ju  tice,  where  written 
evidence  was  produced  In  support  and  refutation  of  the  fifty-four  articles 
against  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  which  being  put  into  an  interrogatory 
form,  they  read  sometimes  rather  ludicrously.  Ane.  g,  conceive  tlie  follow- 
ing questions  put  by  a  learned  Judge,  or  Reverend  Bishop,  to  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  a  public  guardian  of  the  moral  %  manners,and  orthodoxy  of  ingcnuoas 
youth :  3i  **  Why  did  you  use  scurrilous  words  and  language  to  several  of 
tlic  fellows,  particularly  by  calling  Mr.  Eden  an  ass,  and  Mr.  Rashlclgh  the 
college  dog :  by  telling  Mr.  Cock  he  would  die  in  his  jiZtoah,  and  calling  many 
others/ o2«  and  w^,  and  other  scurrilous  names?"  Or,  38,  **  Why  did  you 
profanely  and  blasphemously  use  and  apply  several  expressions  In  tho 
Scripture?  As  *he  that  honors  mo,  him  will  I  honor.'  *I  set  life  or  death 
before  you,  choose  you  whether,'  or  to  that  effect"  Or,  13,  "  Wlicn  by  false 
and  base  practices,  a)  by  threatening  to  bring  letters  from  court,  visitations, 
and  the  like,  and  at  other  times  by  boasting  of  your  great  interest  and 
acquaintance,  and  that  you  were  the  genius  of  the  age,  .  .  .  why,  S:c.  ?  " 
Or,  10,  "  Why  have  you,  for  many  years  past,  wasted  the  college  bread,  ale, 
beer,  coal  ,  wood,  turf,  sedge,  charcoal,  linen,  pewter,  com,  flour,  brawn, 
and  bran,  viz.,  40,000  penny  loave  ,  60,000  half -penny  loaves,  14,000  gallon's  of 
ale,  20,000  gallons  of  beer,  600  chaldron  of  coals,  60,000  billets  of  wood, 
1,000  hundreds  of  tur',  100  loads  of  sedge,  500  bushels  of  charcoal,  100  ells  of 
Holland,  400  ells  of  diaper  and  other  linen,  5,000  ounces  of  pewter,  1:03 
Inshels  of  corn,  400  bushels  of  flour,  800  bushels  of  bran,  and  other  goods 
to  the  value  of  8,000'.  or  other  great  sum,  in  expending  the  same,  not  only 
on  yourself,  but  upon  your  wife,  children,  and  boarders,  and  that  in  a  very 
extravagant  manner,  b^'  causing  your  scr^'ants  to  make  whole  nica's  upon  tho 

•This  Pago  WIS   afterwards  a  Jadgo  of  "hanging"  notorictj,  whoai  Popo  haa 
**da3in'd  to  everlasting  fame." 

*'  Poison,  or  slander  dread,  from  Delia's  rage. 
Hard  words,  or  hanging,  if  yoor  Judge  be  Page." 

IXTTATIONS  07  HOBACB. 

**  And  dies,  if  Dollness  gives  her  Page  the  word." 

DUNCXAS. 
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■aid  college  bread  and  beer  only  (yon  not  allowing  them  either  flesh,  chce  e, 
or  butter  with  the  same),  and  by  many  other  ways  f  '*  We  presume  that  these 
counts  were  not  read  aloud  in  Ely  House  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  as 
the  whole  business  was  conducted  by  written  aflSdavits  whereof  no  ie  s  than 
twenty-seven  were  sworn  against  the  Master,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  one 
of  the  complainants  declined  to  support  his  signature  upon  oath. 

The  first  and  second  articles  refer  to  the  Master*s  at>propriation  of  certain 
sums,  which  of  right  belong^  to  his  predecessor,  and  to  the  misapplication 
of  the  said  sums.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  to  the  ex- 
penditure in  rebuilding  and  fitting  up  the  Lodge,  which  is  roundly  stated  nt 
1,50(X.,  and  to  the  unwarrantable  means  talcen  to  enforce  payment  of  t  e 
rame.  The  cevcnth  goej  so  far  as  to  charge  Bentley  with  obtaining  money 
under  pretence  of  paying  workmen,  and  diverting  it  to  other  purposes. 

The  ninth,  absurdly  enough  ask)  Dr.  Bentley  why  he  married ;  and  why, 
having  married,  he  brought  his  wife  into  college.  It  is  wonderful  that  some 
of  his  prosecutors  should  hazard  a  question  which  might  have  been  retorted 
with  such  Mtter  effect  upon  themselves ;  and  somewhat  remarkable  how  un- 
willingly Queen  Elizabeth  permitted  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 

The  tenth,  thirtieth,  thirty-first  and  forty-fourth,  relate  to  waste  of  the 
college  goods,  and  exorbitant  demands  upon  its  fund*.  The  twelfth  and 
thirteenth,  to  the  staircase  business  (a  discreditable  job  altogether).  The 
fourteenth,  to  the  allotment  of  college  chambers  (seenu  frivolous  at  this 
distance  of  time,  but  might  be  very  serious  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century).  The  fifteenth,  to  unlawful  interference  with  the  appointment 
of  officers,  in  which  the  Master  appears  to  have  been  culpable  and  Incon- 
sistent The  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-first, 
twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-seventh,  to  punishments  inflicted  without  due  con- 
viction, or  the  consent  of  the  seniority.  The  twenty-second  regards  the 
expulsion  of  Miller.  The  twenty-third,  fortieth,  and  fifty-second,  allege 
certain  irregularities  and  omissions  in  the  chapel  service  (which,  for  any 
spiritual  benefit  derived  from  it,  might  as  well  be  omitted  altogether).  As 
for  the  '* founder's  prayers,*'  Bentley  was  quite  right  in  letting  them  alone; 
for  they  are  a  mere  apology  for  ma 'ses,  and  where  the  belief  of  purjcatory 
does  not  obtain,  have  no  meaning  whatever.  The  forty-third  and  forty- 
fourth  articles  relate  to  the  new  scheme  of  dividends.  The  thirty-seventh 
and  forty-seventh,  to  the  bowling-green,  and  another  plot  of  ground,  which 
Bentley  had  used  according  to  his  pleasure,  asserting  himself  "  to  be  Lord 
of  the  soil."  The  fifty-third  complains  of  the  observatory;  one  or  two 
others,  of  the  expense  incurred  in  renovating  the  chapel  and  purchasing  an 
organ;  and  the  rest  relate  either  to  mere  repetitions  of  former  oflcnces,  or  to 
matters  of  college  regulation,  such  as  the  Friday's  supper,  the  declamations 
in  chapel,  the  permission  to  quit  table  before  grace,  and  the  like. 

On  a  dispassionate  review  of  these  articles,  It  appears  that  they  amount  to 
a  sort  of  accumulative  treason  against  the  state  and  liberties  of  Trinity  (  ol- 
lego.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  trifling,  yet,  altogether,  they  prove, 
beyond  contradiction,  that  Bentley's  views  extended  to  absolute  sovereignty, 
that  he  deemed  himself  irresponsible,  treated  the  college  estate  as  if  no 
individual  but  him  elf  had  a  freehold  therein,  and  did  not  condescend  to 
observe  those  formalities  which,  by  a  true  college  man,  are  regarded  as 
essential  to  academic  existence. 

[After  a  full  hearing,  the  Bishop,  as  Visitor,  was  about  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  convicting  the  Master  of  violating  the  statutes  and  wasting  the  goods 
of  the  college,  when  the  entire  proceedings  were  arrested  by  his  death, 
Jifly  81, 1714.] 
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Jkniiey'8  Literary  iaftor*-i7(»-lT04. 

Before  resuming  our  narrative  of  this  intcr-coUeglate  controversy,  we  will 
gl&Qco  at  Bentley^s  literary  labors  durlno:  the  turmoil  of  his  Mastersliip.* 
Strife  and  trouble  seem  to  have  been  congenial  to  his  faculties;  controversy 
waa  a  stimulus  without  which  he  would  have  slumbered.  He  was  naturally 
a  bird  of  tempc.  t  Tills  feature  in  his  career  was  happily  hit  off  by  Arbuth- 
not  in  a  squib,  written  In  professed  Imitation  of  Swift's  manner,  entitled 
*An  Account  of  the  State  of  Learning  In  the  Empire  of  Lilliput,  together 
with  the  History  and  Character  of  Bullum,  the  Emperor's  Library  Keeper.* 
**"  Bullum  Is  a  tall,  raw-toned  man,  I  believe  near  six  Inches  and  a  half  high. 
From  his  infancy  he  applied  Limsclf  with  great  industry  to  the  old  Blef  a- 
flcndian  language,  in  which  he  made  such  a  progress  that  he  almost  forgot  his 
native  Lilliputian;  and  at  this  time  he  can  neither  write  nor  speak  two  sen- 
tences without  a  mixture  of  old  Blefuscudian.  There  qualifications,  Joined 
to  an  undaunted  forward  spirit,  and  a  few  good  friends,  prevailed  with  the 
Emperor's  grandfather  to  make  him  keeper  of  his  library,  and  a  Mulro  in  the 
Gomflastru,  though  most  men  thought  him  fitter  to  be  one  of  the  Royal 
Guards.  These  places  soon  helped  him  to  riches,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
them  he  soon  began  to  despise  everybody,  and  to  be  despised  by  everybody. 
This  engaged  him  in  many  quarrels,  which  he  managed  in  a  very  odd  manner, 
whenever  he  thought  himself  affronted,  ho  immediately  flung  a  great  both  at 
hU  aditertajy^  and,  If  ho  could,  felled  him  to  the  earth;  but  if  his  adversary 
stood  his  ground,  and  flung  another  book  <it  him,  which  was  sometimes  done 
with  great  violence,  then  he  complained  to  the  Grand  Justiciary,  Uiat  these 
affh>nts  were  designed  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  he  was  singled  out  only  as 
being  the  Emperor's  servant  By  this  trick  he  got  that  great  officer  to  his 
side^  which  made  his  enemies  cautious,  and  him  insolent.  Bullum  attended 
the  court  some  years,  but  could  not  get  into  a  higher  post;  for  though  he 
constantly  wore  the  heels  of  his  shoes  high  or  low,  as  the  fashion  was,  yet 
having  a  long  back  and  a  stiff  neck,  he  never  could,  with  any  dexterity, 
creep  under  the  stick  which  the  Emperor  or  the  chief  minister  held.  As  to 
his  dancing  on  a  rope,  I  shall  speak  of  it  presently;  but  the  greate  t  skill  in 
that  art  will  not  procure  a  man  a  place  at  court  without  eome  agility  at  the 
stick." 

In  this  interval  Bentley  contributed  some  highly  esteemed  emendations  to 
Davies'  Tiueulan  Quedioiu^  supported  by  able  notes,  and  a  body  of  conjectural 
alterations  to  Needham's  edition  of  Hlerocles  on  the  golden  verses  of 
Pythagoras.    Jn  1709  he  procured  a  reprint  of  Newton's  Principia  at  the 

*  Perhaps  there  was  no  sltnatlon  in  the  world  for  which  he  was  so  nnllttcd  as  the 
headship  of  a  college.  Even  his  learning  was  not  of  that  qaaUty  which  la  required  in 
ji  preceptor  or  gaide  of  juvenile  studies ;  for  his  mind  was  too  rapid  to  wait  upon  tlie 
alow  devdopment  oi  ordinary  comprehensions.  He  had  an  exquisite  tact,  an  Intuitive 
pereeption  of  the  possibilities  of  language,  bat  he  had  little  fseling  for  the  beauties  ot 
thought  and  imagery,  and  still  less  sympathy  for  the  minds  of  others.  He  had  proba- 
bly quite  forgotten  what  it  was  to  be  a  learner,  and  could  not  sympathetically  discover 
the  cause  of  a  difficulty  arishig  from  the  Intellectual  constitution  of  an  individual, 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  Hemsterhuis,  ho  would  infallibly  indicate  a  deficiency  of  pos- 
itive Iniowledge  on  any  given  topic.  In  a  word,  he  could  point  out  what  was  to  be 
learned,  hut  he  could  not  teach. 

How  different  a  being  was  Aldrlteh,  the  very  ideal  of  a  college  head,  who  made  those 
who  would  not  have  loved  learning  for  its  own  sake,  love  it  fcr  his,  who  was  better 
pleased  to  elicit  the  talents  of  others  than  to  display  his  own— who  made  even  logie 
amiable,  by  proving  that  It  was  no  foe  to  good  fellowship— who  regulated  conviviality 
by  maldng  himself  its  moving  principle— planned  the  Peck-water,  loved  ills  pipe,  and 
composod  **  the  bonny  Chilst  Church  bells." 

27 
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University  pre  8.  In  1710  ho  became  Involved  In  a  controversy  with  John 
LeClerc  and  Gronovlis,  by  his  Emendations  of  Menander  and  Philemon.  In 
December  of  tlic  same  year  he  issued  his  edition  of  Horace,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Lord  Oxford,  which  was  originally  intended  for  Lord  Halifax,  but  the 
xninistry  chanc^ing,  it  was  given  to  Ilarley.  Its  appearance  was  the  signal  for 
a  fresh  list  of  critics  and  animadvertcrs.  One  of  them.  Dr.  King,  (who  had 
taken  part  In  the  former  controversy  on  Fhalaris — ^bcing  reproached  for  his 
want  of  reading,  claimed  that  he  had  read  more  than  any  man  in  England 
besides  Bentlcy,  inasmuch  as  he  had  read  his  book  all  through) — describes 
Horace  as  visiting  England  according  to  his  own  prophecy,  and  taking  up 
his  al)ode  in  Trinity  College,  where  he  puts  all  to  confusion,  consumes  Im- 
moderate quantities  of  college  bread  and  ale,  and  growi  immensely  fat 
Epiiiiri  (U  grrge  poreiit.  John  Kcr  and  Johnson  of  Nottingham,  two  school- 
masters of  wide  reputation,  and  Alexander  Cunningham,  a  learned  Scotch- 
man, attacked  the  temerity  of  Bentley^s  Emendation'.  The  intru  ion  of  the 
conjectural  reading)  into  the  text  has  been  cen  ured  as  altogether  unwar- 
rantable. Many  of  them  go  to  crop  the  most  delicate  flowers  of  Horatian 
fancy,  and  sheer  away  the  love-locks  which  the  world  has  doted  on.  The 
value  of  the  work  consists  In  the  extraordinary  display  of  learning  and  in- 
genuity which  the  defence  of  these  iilnovations  called  forth,  In  the  skilfnl 
allegation  of  parallel  passages,  In  the  wonderful  adroitness  with  which  every 
line  and  every  letter  that  supports  the  proposed  change  Is  hunted  out  from 
the  obscurest  comers  of  Roman  literature,  and  made  to  bear  on  the  case  In 
point,  and  in  the  logical  dexterity  with  which  apparent  objections  are  turned 
into  confirmation i. 

Boon  after  the  publication  of  the  Horace,  Bentley  exposed  the  affectation 
of  reading  and  scholarship  In  Anthony  ColHns*s  *  Discourse  of  Freethlnking,' 
In  his  *  Reply,*  which  did  Christianity  a  real  service  by  showing  that  the 
alleged  variations  In  the  Scripture }  did  not  affect  the  sense  at  aU.  But  it 
was  not  till  ho  was  again  involved  in  his  college  sqnab  le  that  ho  entered  on 
a  book  which  he  d'd  not  live  to  complete— the  restoration  of  the  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament  <^sact1y  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  tho  Council  of  Nice. 

Bniuol  ff  THnUy  C'-Oega  Quarrel 
As  all  proceedings  were  by  the  decease  of  the  Visitor  rendered  null  and 
void,  the  parties  now  stood  in  itatu  quo  ante  boUum  ;  and  a  fair  opportunity 
offered  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace  on  the  basis  of  mutual  concession.  No 
less  than  six  of  the  original  prosecutors  had  died  during  the  progress  of  the 
f ult,  and  of  those  that  remained,  few  possessed  vigor,  talent,  funds,  or  Influ- 
ence, to  contend  against  the  Master.  Middleton,  the  ablest  subscriber  of  the 
original  petition,  had  ceased  to  be  a  fellow,  and  was  yet  unknown  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  perhaps,  little  expected  that  "  Fiddling  Con- 
yers,'*  as  Bentlcy  contemptuously  called  him,  would  achieve  a  high  name  In 
English  literature.  A  temporary  pacification  was  concluded.  The  scheme 
of  dividends  and  compensation  was  allowed  to  drop,  but  for  all  1  csides, 
Bentley  was  as  do  potlc  as  ever.  All  offices  were  bestowed  at  hU  discretion ; 
to  oppose  him  was  to  forswear  promotion.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith, 
Modd,  a  convenient  nonentity,  who  had  not  taken  the  statutable  degrees,  was 
made  Vice-Vaster ;  Tathurst,  who  was  almost  blind.  Bursar ;  and  Ilanbury, 
whom  tho  Doctor  himself  had  charged  with  drunkenness,  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  morals  of  tho  students,  in  the  quality  of  senior  Dean.  In 
thus  advancing  notoriously  incompetent  persons  to  posts  of  responsibility, 
he  not  only  excluded  such  as  be  could  less  easily  manage,  but  In  effect  got 
the  whole  college  administration  Into  his  own  hands.    Modd  had  notlilng  to 
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do  but  respond  Amen  to  hU  master^s  proposition",  and  as  Bathnrst  could  not 
see  the  ro^ounts,  and  nobody  else  was  allowed  to  look  at  them,  it  followed 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  pnrse,  without  check  or  limiti  was  in  the  Doctor*s 
hands. 

As,  however,  he  could  not  think  his  rclgn  secure  while  Miller  remained  a 
member  pf  the  college,  he  sought  a  fresh  pretext  to  oust  the  lawyer.  On  a 
former  occasion  he  had  cut  his  name  out  of  the  buttery-boards,  because,  not 
bcinj;  a  physician,  ho  held  a  medical  fellowship.  Now  he  urged,  with  more 
show  of  Justice,  that  Miller,  possessing  a  pretty  estate,  fell  under  the  statute 
which  excludes  all  persons  holding  any  ecclesiastical  preferment  whatever, 
college  preacherships  excepted,  or  any  property  to  the  amount  of  102.  a  year, 
from  the  benefit  of  the  college.  But  unluckily  it  happened  that  BenUey,  not 
long  before,  had  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  a  gentleman  of  10,0(XV. 
a  year,  saying  that  people  of  property  were  very  useful  members  of  the 
society.  Miller  met  this  attempt  with  a  petition,  and  a  new  set  of  articles, 
differing  little  from  tiie  former ;  but  the  new  Bishop  of  Ely,  Fleetwood,  re- 
fused to  take  cognizance  of  the  case,  unless  his  right  to  be  General  Visitor 
was  ascertained.  He  would  not  visit  the  Master  unless  he  might  visit  the 
fellows  also,  and  so  for  a  time  the  matter  rested.  A  little  while  before  this, 
Bentley  had  delivered  a  visitation  charge,  in  his  capacity  of  Archdeacon  of 
Ely,  in  which  he  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  passionate  admirers  of  the  new 
dynasty;  for  though  ho  called  King  George  Antoninus,  he  admitted  that  it 
was  impossible  for  a  foreign  prince,  newly  imported,  not  to  commit  rtme 
error'.  Miller,  who  was  an  intolerant  Wh'g,  represented  this  as  sedition, 
and  a  sufficient  ground  of  expulsion ;  but  there  was  no  getting  Bishop  Fleet- 
wood to  stir.  The  expres  ion,  however,  did  the  Archdeacon  no  good  at 
court,  where  his  enemies  made  the  most  of  his  dedication  to  Barley,  now  In 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  But  BenUey  managed  his  political 
relations  with  great  skill,  and  availed  himself  of  every  feasible  opportunity 
to  express  hi)  loyalty  to  the  Government  (fe  /octo,  whether  it  were  Whig  or 
Tory. 

Oxford,  ratainlng  a  traditionary  affection  for  the  g^ndson  of  Charles  I., 
almost  approved  the  conduct  of  her  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
had  joined  the  Pf^Undtr^  by  electing  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  his 
room.  Cambridge,  less  devoted  to  the  exiles,  was  yet  coldly  affected  towards 
the  Whig  domination,  and  reinstated  her  Tory  representatives  at  the  general 
election  of  1715.  Riots  took  place  on  the  Pretender^t  birthday,  and  again  on 
that  of  King  George,  and  some  young  gownsmen  broke  windows,  and  cried 
"No  Hanover."  This  the  Vice-Chancellor  prudently  considered  merely  as  a 
breach  of  discipline',  but  it  wa%  judged  expedient  that  the  Senatus  Academi- 
cus  should  express  their  attachment  to  constitutional  monarchy,  in  the  Prot- 
estant line,  by  a  formal  act  An  address  was  got  up,  declaring  that  they  had 
ever  acknowledged  King  George  ai  their  rightful  sovereign,  reminding  him 
of  his  promises,  and  engaging  in  turn  to  train  up  the  youth  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  "that  they  might  show  in  their  conduct  an  example  of  that 
loyalty  and  obedience  which  this  University,  purming  thi  doetritiea  qf  our 
Ckurth^  has  ever  maintained."  This  testimonial  seems  to  have  been  well 
timed,  for  It  gained  from  the  king  a  present  of  Bishop  Moore's  magnificent 
Horary,  consisting  of  80,000  volumes,  which,  at  Lord  Town  end's  suggestion, 
had  been  purchased  by  the  crown  for  6,000{.,  while  the  sieter  University  was 
msolted  by  being  placed  under  military  surveillance.  On  this  occasion  ap- 
peared the  well  known  epigram  by  an  unknown  hand  : 

King  George,  observing  with  jadieious  «yes 

The  state  of  both  his  UnivertlUes, 
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To  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  hone,  and  why  t— 

That  learned  body  wsnted  loyaltj: 

To  Oambrldfi^  books  he  tent,  a«  weU  discemfaigf 

How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning. 
Retaliated  by  Sir  W.  Browne,  founder  of  the  prizes  for  odes  and  epigrams: 

The  King  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horie, 

For  Tones  own  no  argument  but  force ; 

With  equal  skill  to  Cambridge  books  he  seat, 

For  Wklgs  admit  no  force  but  argument 
We  left  Trinity  College  in  tbe  year  1714  stUl  divided  against  Itself ;  but  tlie 
determined  refusal  of  Blsbop  Fleetwood  to  act  as  Ylsitor  cat  off  the  discon- 
tented party  from  all  hope  of  redress,  and  BenUey's  main  endeayors  were 
directed  to  the  exclusion  of  Miller,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  ringleader  of 
the  mal-contents,  who  would  do  everything  in  his  ix>wer  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  resistance.    But  a* -solute  as  he  was,  he  could  not  foxx^ibly  expel  the 
obnoxious  Serjeant,  though  he  withheld  all  the  emoluments  of  his  fellowship. 
Three  men  of  very  different  tempers,  talents,  and  principles,  seem  to  have 
been  ordained  to  oppose  this  supremacy  of   BenUey.    These  were  Miller, 
Middleton,  and  Colbatch.    Of  these  the  first' was  a  lawyer  and  a  politician, 
with  a  political  conscience,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  his  college  with  an 
eye  to  the  advantage  which  an  important  suit  always  affords  to  a  rising 
counsel,  and  to  the  iilai  which  an  ambitions  man  derives  from  opposition  to 
an  unpopular  authority.    Middleton,  who,  ceasing  to  be  a  fellow  in  the  very 
earliest  stage  of  the  process,  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  quarrel,  was 
probably  incited  to  make  it  his  own  by  some  private  pique  at  the  Master,  who 
u  ed  to  call  him  **  Fiddling  Conyers,"  and  probably  evinced  little  respect  for 
his  talents,  great  as  they  afterwards  proved.    Of  all  Bentley's  literary  op- 
ponents he  was  the  most  formidable,  and  the  least  scrupulous ;  ho  was  a  man 
of  the  world.    Dr.  John  Colbatch  was  a  ^ry,  grave,  honest  man,  with  a 
ttronff,  rather  than  tLflne^  sense  of  rectitude ;  an  inflexible  stickler  for  right,  a 
strict  and  literal  expounder  of  the  moral  law,  a  zealous  advocate  for  tbe 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit ;  somewhat  of  a  Martinet  In  matters  of  discipline, 
whose  resolution,  once  taken,  became  part  and  parcel  of  his  conscience, 
and  who  never  forgave  an  offence  against  himself  if  he  deemed  it  an  offence 
against  Justice.    His  naturally  saturnine  temperament  htA  been  darkened  by 
successive  disappointments;  for   after  holding   the  honorable  station  of 
chaplain  to  the  British  factory  at  Lisbon,  and  gaining  the  approbation  of 
Queen  Mary  by  a  work  on  the  religion  and  literature  of  Portugal,  he  became, 
by  especial  request,  a  private  tutor,  first  to  the  son  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and 
afterwards  in  the  family  of  the*' proud  Duke"  of  Somerset;  yet  at  foriy 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  college  with  no  other  subsistence  than  his 
fellowship,  and  a  prebend  of  Salisbury  of  20'.  value.    If,  however,  as  Mid- 
dleton asserts,  his  virtue  was  deemed  **too  severe,**  and  had  "tomething  dis- 
agreeable about  it,*'  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  failed  to  profit  by  tbe  acquaint- 
ance of  the  great    To  make  available  the  patronage  of  courtly  bishops  and 
provd  dukes,  other  qualifications  are  necessary,  besides  severely  disagreeable 
virtue.    He  considered  himself  an  injured  man,  for  Fpeaking  of  the  neglect 
he  had  experienced,  he  said,  **that  the  hardships  he  suffered  wer^  aggravated 
by  some  circumstances  which  must  lie  infinitely  heavier,  and  sink  deeper  into 
an  ingenuous  mind,  than  any  temporal  loss  or  inconvenience   whatever/' 
Perhaps  he  sometimes  mistook  a  personal  resentment  for  righteons  Indlspna- 
tion.    The  University  made  him  Eome  amends  by  appointing  him,  in  1T07, 
Professor  of  Casuistry  ;  and  had  he  not  come  in  collision  with  BenUey,  he 
would  probably  have  grown  gray  in  the  study  of  civil  law  and  ecclesia  tical 
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antiquity;    his    favorite   researches   prodnced  profound  and  unreadable 
treatises,  and  he  died  a  senior  fellow. 

It  was  Bentley*s  determination  to  be  himself  the  fountain  of  honor  and 
profit  to  all  his  subjects.  He  did  not  even  allow  a  gradation  of  patronage, 
bat  interfered  as  decidedly  in  the  appointment  of  college  servants  as  in  the 
elections  to  scholarships  and  fellowships.  He  made  his  own  coachman 
porter,  and  afterwards  bestowed  the  same  office  (the  importance  and  pickings  • 
of  which  no  one  who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  University  education  can 
calculate)  on  that  coachman^s  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen. 

Attached  to  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College,  are  twenty  pavperett,  or 
beadsmen,  endowed  with  a  yearly  salary  of  62.,  and  a  suit  of  livery,  which 
was  once  a  respectable  competence,  and  would  fetill  be  a  valuable  assistance 
to  a  decayed  housekeeper  of  re  pectable  character.  BenUey  bestowed  one  of 
these  pensions  on  an  ale-house  keeper,  who  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
want  it,  and  another  on  one  Joseph  Lindsay,  a  notorious  blackguard,  and 
leader  of  the  Tory  mob  in  the  riots  on  the  Pretender's  birthday.  It  is 
difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  assign  the  motive  to  such  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  a  commendable  charity. 

The  statutes  direct  that  no  lease  sha'l  be  sealed,  nor  the  presentation  to 
any  preferment  made  out,  but  in  presence  of  the  sixteen  senipr  fellows  or 
their  representatives.  Two  small  livings  falling  vacant  about  the  same  time, 
BenUey  disposed  of  them,  not  only  without  observing  the  above  mentioned 
form,  but  contrary  to  routine,  and,  it  was  asserted,  for  private  consideration?. 

A  heavier  cause  of  complaint  was,  his  never  submitting  the  college  ac- 
counts to  the  inspection  of  those  whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  overlook 
and  check  them ;  asserting,  either  that  it  was  too  early,  or  that  the  time  was 
past-avcrring  statute  against  custom,  or  custom  against  statute,  or  expe- 
diency and  his  own  prerogative  against  both,  as  suited  his  purpose.  There 
was  an  ancient  ordinance,  that,  if  the  eight  seniors  (the  legal  council  of  the 
Master,  wit'jout  whose  con-ent  none  of  his  acts  were  esteemed  of  more 
validity  than  those  of  the  King  apart  from  his  council,  in  the  English  con- 
stitution) were  divided  among  themselves,  (in  plures  partet  divUl  guni^)  the 
question  should  be  decided  according  to  the  vote  of  the  Master.  This  could 
only  have  been  intended  to  give  the  Master  a  easting  vote  in  case  of  an 
eqaal  division ;  but  the  lax  clumsiness  of  its  expression  gave  Bentley  a  pre- 
text for  asserting  that,  unless  the  eight  were  unanimous  against  him,  his 
proposal,  if  sinirly  seconded,  must  prevail.  By  this  means  it  became  almost 
morally  Impossible  to  oppo  e  him ;  draught  after  draught  on  ihe  college 
treasury  was  paid,  and  yet  there  was  no  end  of  his  demands ;  and  as  he  was 
not  less  liberal  or  able  to  reward  tho^e  who  aided  his  purpose,  than  he  was 
Eure  and  powerful  to  crush  whatever  intercepted  his  path,  the  email  band  of 
recusants  met  with  few  recruits  among  their  immediate  Juniors,  and  the  new 
fellows  introduced  by  Bentley  had  little  sympathy  with  the  aggrieved  elders. 
They  were  for  the  most  part,  either  his  own  connections  and  dependents,  or 
young  men  of  high  classical  attainments,  whom  a  community  of  studies 
naturally  inclined  to  his  interests.  Thus  the  old  fellows  were  somewhat  in 
the  situation  of  an  aboriginal  people  driven  from  their  ancestral  possessions 
by  an  intruding  colony.  In  vain  did  Colbatch  protest  and  remonstrate,  and 
call  out  for  a  visitation.  The  vU  inariia  of  Bishop  Fleetwood  was  not  to  be 
overcome. 

In  this  Juncture  Archbishop  Wake,  informed  of  the  lamentable  discord 
and  consequent  relaxation  of  discipline  in  the  largest  academical  institution 
of  Britain,  advised  a  petition  to  the  King  to  ascertain  where  the  visitatorial 
light  was.    A  petition  was  at  once  signed  by  nineteen  fellows,  and  committed 
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to  Miller.  The  petition  wai  read  In  Council,  when  BUbop  Flcotwood  offered 
to  resign  the  visitatorial  power  to  the  Croirn,  the  consideration  of  which 
offer  occupied  three  years,  and  in  the  meantime  the  petition  was  in  the  At- 
torney-General's pocket 

To  get  rid  of  ihe  obnoxious  Miller,  who  at  the  regular  election  in  Septem- 
ber attempted  to  exercise  his  right  as  fellow,  Bentley  called  a  couple  of 
constables,  forced  him  out  of  the  Lodge,  and  detained  him  in  custody  till  the 
election  was  over.  He  succeeded  in  filling  the  vacancies  wiUi  *  three  scholars 
and  two  nephews,'  all  of  his  way  of  thinking.  At  this  point  Bentiey  soon 
discovered  that  his  enemy  (Miller)  had  done  Just  what  he  wished— written  a 
book  on  the  state  of  the  University,  and  in  it  *  uttered  a  false,  scandalous, 
and  maliclou)  libel'  against  the  University,  in  consequence  of  which  Miller 
was  deprived  of  hii  Deputy-high-stewardship,  and  which  a  few  years  later 
(1720)  inclined  him  to  a  compromise—- by  which  he  was  paid  one  half  bis 
dues  as  a  fellow,  together  with  his  room  rent,  and  400^  for  his  law  expenses— 
he  re.'igning  his  fellowship  and  withdrawing  his  own  petition  and  that  of 
C'olbatch.  These  sums  were  paid  out  of  the  College  treasur}',  together  with 
Bentley' s  own  cost,  and  400f.  for  the  charges  of  his  defence. 

In  1717,  by  a  ruse  worthy  the  most  unscrupulous  politician,  Bentley  became 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  In  this  capacity  the  'Divine  Professor'  com- 
mitted new  outrages  on  the  college  statutes,  turning  the  old  dove-cote  into  a 
granary  so  as  to  rai  e  out  of  his  Somersham  tithe-corn,  and  other  livings,  the 
402.  stipend  to  600'.  But  in  exacting  from  his  old  enemy,  Conyers  Middleton, 
(on  his  being  created  one  of  the  Royal  Doctors  on  the  occasion  of  King 
George's  vi  it,)  a  four  guinea  fee.  Dr.  Bentley  involved  himself  in  a  contro- 
versy which  lasted  three  years,  and  In  its  progress  he  found  himself  the  ruler 
of  the  first  college  without  a  vote  In  the  Senate,  and  the  highest  teacher  of 
theology  forbidden  to  enter  the  Unlver  Ity  pulplL  Ho  piit  himself  in  con- 
tempt to  the  University  authorities,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Master  of 
Trinity  College  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  was  degraded  from  all  his 
degrees,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  Harry  Soph,  And  out  of  thl^  complication 
grew  another  crop  of  pamphlets — the  Vico-Chanccllor  and  Bentley  appeared 
before  the  King  in  Council— Middleton  was  tried  before  the  King's  Bench 
and  found  guilty  of  libel;  Colbatch  got  involved  in  another  law-suit,  was 
fined  for  contempt  of  court ;  and  after  ten  years  Dr.  Middleton  got  back  his 
four  guineas  with  interest;  and  in  1734  Bentiey  was  solemnly  declared  guilty 
of  dilapidating  the  goods  of  the  college  and  of  violating  Its  statutes — having 
in  the  meantime  obtained  a  complete  reversal  of  all  the  University  proceed- 
ings against  him,  and  a  peremptory  mandamus  issued  to  the  Chancellor  to 
.restore  him  to  all  his  degrees,  and  to  every  other  right  and  privilege  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.  But  the  sentence  of  the  Visitor  was  never  executed. 
Although  all  sorts  of  writs  were  issued,  Bentley  held  on,  working  at  his 
edition  of  Homer,  and  showing  himself  devoid  of  all  genuine  poetic  feeling, 
as  well  as  of  all  critical  knowledge  of  hii  own  language,  by  his  emendations 
of  the  text  of  Milton's  TiaradiM  Lost 

In  January,  1742,  Dr.  Bentley  completed  his  eightieth  year ;  In  June  he 
presided  as  Master  of  Trinity  at  the  examination  for  University  scholarships, 
and  on  the  14th  of  July,  1742,  he  expired. 

[We  have  devoted  this  comparatively  large  space  to  the  Mastership  of 
Trinity  College,  mainly  because  of  the  light  It  throws  on  the  wretched  system 
of  University  organization,  and  the  deplorable  wa  te  of  academic  endow- 
ments on  Heads,  Professor^  and  Fellows,  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  academical  duties,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  progress  of  literature 
and  science,  as  things  were  managed  at  least,  in  the  last  century.] 
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THOMAS  ORAT. — BT.  PBTEB*S  OOLLSaii  1733-1 7  36w 

Thoilas  Obat,  whose  membership  adds  luster  to  two  colleges  at  Cambridge— 
Peterhouse,  in  which  he  resided  as  an  nndergradnate  for  three  years,  and  out  of 
which  while  a  Fellow  he  was  driven  by  the  impertinences  of  a  few  young  men 
of  fortone  who  resided  in  the  same  staircase ;  and  Pembroke,  in  which  he  con- 
^ued  hia  studies  from  1756  to  1771— hoarding  the  sweets  of  knowledge,  but  ren- 
dering to  the  University  or  to  the  world  little  service  by  his  pen  or  voice,  even  * 
after  he  became  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and  History.  Univereity  life 
was  no  more  congenial  to  him  than  to  Wordsworth  a  half  century  later,  although 
both  could  i^preciate  the  poetic  aspects  of  the  place.  In  a  letter  to  his  £ton 
friend  West,  who  had  found  Oxford  *  with  its  ale  and  owls*  no  less  repulsive,  he 
writes  in  1786,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  without  his  degree: 

Y'on  must  know  that  I  do  not  take  degrees,  and,  after  this  term,  shall  have 
nothing  more  of  college  impertinendes  to  imdeigo,  which  I  tnist  will  be  some 

Eleaaore  to  you,  as  it  u  a  great  one  to  me.  I  have  endured  lectures  daily  and 
ouriy  since  I  came  last^  supported  by  the  hope  of  being  shortly  at  full  liberty  to 
r*  ve  myself  up  to  my  fhends  and  classical  companions,  who,  poor  souls  I  though 
see  tfiem  fallen  into  great  contempt  with  most  people  here,  yet  I  can  not  help 
stifling  to  them,  and  out  of  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  (I  uuuk)  love  them  the  better 
for  it ;  and,  indeed,  what  can  I  do  else  ?  Must  I  plunge  into  metaphysics  ?  Alas ! 
I  can  not  see  in  the  dark ;  nature  has  not  faimished  me  with  ^e  optics  of  a  cat. 
Mast  I  pore  upon  mathematics  ?  Alas !  I  can  not  see  in  too  much  light ;  I  am  no 
eagle.  It  is  very  posifible  that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  1  would  not  give  four 
fishings  to  demonstrate  this  ever  so  clearly  ;  and  if  these  be  the  profits  of  life, 

E've  me  the  amusements  of  it  The  people  I  behold  all  around  me,  it  seems, 
low  all  this  and  more,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  one  of  them  who  inspires  roe  with 
any  ambition  of  being  like  him.  Surelv  it  was  of  this  place,  now  Cambridge, 
but  fonuerl:^  known  by  the  name  of  Bal)ylon,  that  the  prophet  spoke  u  lien  he 
said,  '  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  dwell  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be 
fhll  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls  shall  build  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there; 
their  forts  and  towers  shall  be  a  den  for  ever,  a  joy  of  wild  asses ;  there  shull  the 
great  owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay,  and  hatch,  and  gather  under  her  shadow ;  it 
shall  be  a  court  of  dragons ;  the  screech  owl  also  shell  rest  there,  and  find  for 
herself  a  place  of  rest.'  You  see  here  is  a  pretty  collection  of  desolate  animals, 
which  is  verified  in  this  town  to  a  tittle,  and  perhaps  it  may  also  allude  to  your 
habitation,  for  you  know  all  types  may  be  taken  by  abundance  of  handles ;  how- 
ever, I  defy  your  owls  to  match  mine. 

And  jet  the  same  pen  a  few  years  later  could  write : 

*  Ye  brown  o'er-arching  Groves, 

That  Contemplation  loves, 

Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight  I 

Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 

I  trod  your  level  lawn, 
Oft  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver-bright 
In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Polly, 
With  Freedom  by  my  side  and  soft-eyed  Melancholy.' 

From  yonder  realms  of  empyrean  day 

Bursts  on  my  ear  th'  indignant  lay : 

There  sit  tlie  sainted  Sage,  the  Bard  divine, 

The  Few,  whom  Genius  gave  to  shine 

Through  every  unborn  age,  and  undisoover'd  clime. 

Kapt  in  celestial  transport  they. 

Yet  hither  oft  a  glance  from  high 

They  send  of  tender  sympathy 

To  bless  the  place,  where  on  their  opening  soul 

First  the  flennine  ardor  stole. 

'Twas  Milton  struck  the  deep-toned  shell. 

And,  as  the  choral  warblings  round  him  swell^ 

Meek  Newton's  self  bends  from  his  state  sublime. 

And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and  listens  to  the  rhyme. 

Alexander  Pope,  not  a  University  man,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Duhoiad, 
has  handled  the  Colleges  and  Schools  of  this  period  with  merciless  severity. 
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OQDS  or  BBOTTLATIONS— 1750. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  ^4^0  Code^  as  it  was  called,  which 
followed  the  installation  of  the  Dake  of  Newcastle  as  Chancellor  in  1746 : 

'  1.  Every  pereon  in  siaiu  pupiUari  shall  wear  clothes  of  a  g^rare  color  in  the 
judgment  of  tbe  officers  of  the  Uniyeraitj,  without  lace  fringe  or  embroidery, 
without  CQfifb  or  capes  of  a  different  color  flrom  their  coats.' 

Fellow-Commoner  graduates  to  wear  ther  proper  habit  of  their  degree. 

B.  A.  to  wear  gowns  '  of  pninello  or  of  princes  stuff.' 

2.  Fellow-GommOner  to  wear  their  '  proper  gown,  cap,  and  band.' 

3.  4  Ko  one  in  statu  pupUlari  to  keep  a  servant  or  horse,  without  the  con- 
sent of  parents  or  guardians  and  the  head  of  his  collegre. 

5.  No  person  in  statu  pupiUari  to  go  to  a  ooffee-house^  teunis-conrt^  cricket- 
grouud,  &c.,  between  9  and  12  A.  M. 

6.  A  fine  of  sixpence  for  not  attending  tbe  University  Sermon.  A  distribu- 
tion of  seats  in  tbe  galleries  of  St  Marj  s.    Sizars  to  mark  the  absentees. 

7.  8.  Tavern  keepers  and  coffee-house  keepers  not  to  allow  bills  aboye  20«. 
Nor  to  serve  wine,  punch,  or  aay  other  strong  liquor,  afler  11  p.  m. 

9.  10.  No  one  to  ride  or  driv«  out  of  Cambridge  without  leave  of  his  tutor 
or  master  of  the  College.    Nor  to  be  out  of  his  College  after  11  p.  if. 

11.  Respect  to  be  shown  to  superiors.  Any  M.  A.  may  demand  a  man's 
name  and  College. 

12.  Dining  in  a  coffee-house  forbidden  except  as  under  Statute  XLVII. 

13.  Guns  and  sporting  dogs  forbidden. 

14.  Noblemen  and  Fellow-Commoners  to  be  amenable  to  discipline  upon  a 
Pedaration. 

16.  16.  Keeping  evil  company,  *  breaking  windows,  making  and  fomeotiBg 
riots  and  disturbances,*  are  to  be  punished. 

17.  Dice  forbidden;  also  cards,  except  for  small  sums,  and  at  statutable 
times. 

The  existence  of  these  regulations  presupposes  a  state  of  manners  and 
morals  not  Yery  creditable  to  the  University  authorities,  and  the  attempt 
to  enforce  them  led  to  disturbances  which  found  their  way  into  the 
courts  and  the  public  Journals,  and  lasted  for  several  years. 

IJ7B  OF  A  SENIOR   FELLOW  AT  CAMBRIDGE — 1758. 

The  following  entries  in  the  Daily  Journal  of  a  Senior  Fellow  at  Cam- 
bridge, appeared  in  No.  28,  December  2,  1758,  of  the  Idler  edited  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  is  warranted  to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  Com- 
mon Place  Book  of  the  Journalist : 

*  Monday,  9  o'clock. — ^Turned  off  my  bed-maker  for  waking  me  at  eight 
Weather  rainy.  Consulted  my  weather-glass.  No  hopes  of  a  ride  b^ore 
dinner.' 

*  10  o'clock. — After  breakfkst,  transcribed  half  a  sermon  from  Dr.  Hickman. 
N.B. — Never  to  transcribe  any  more  fram  Calamy :  Mrs.  Pilcocks,  at  my  curacj, 
having  one  volume  of  the  author  Ijing  in  her  parlor  window.' 

'11  o'clock. — Went  down  into  my  cellar.  Mem.  My  Mountain  wiD  be  fit 
to  drink  in  a  month's  time.  N.B. — ^To  remove  the  five-year-ola  Port  into  the 
new  bin  on  the  left  hand.' 

'  12  o'clock. — Mended  a  pen.  Looked  at  my  weather-glass  again.  Quick- 
silver very  low.    Shaved,    barber's  hand  shakes.' 

'  1  o'clock. — Dined  alone  in  my  room  on  a  seal.  N.B. — The  shrimp  sauce  not 
so  good  as  Mr.  H.  of  Peterhouse  and  I  used  to  eat  in  London  last  winter  at  the 
Mitre  in  Fleet  street.  Sat  down  to  a  pint  of  Madeira.  Mr.  H.  surprised  me 
over  it.  We  finished  two  bottles  of  Port  together,  and  were  very  cheerful 
Meip— To  dine  with  Mr.  H.  at  Peterhouse  next  Wednesday.  One  of  the  dishes 
a  leg  of  pork  and  pease,  by  my  desire.' 
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'  6  o'clock. — ^Newspaper  in  the  commoB  room.* 

'  7  o'clock. — Returned  to  mj  room  made  a  tiff  of  warm  punch,  and  to  bed 
before  9 ;  did  not  fall  asleep  before  10,  a  young  feUow-commoner  being  very 
noiay  OTer  my  head.' 

*Tc«SDAT,  9  o'dook. — Rose  squeamish.  A  fine  morning.  Weather-glass 
very  high.' 

'  10  o'clock. — Ordered  my  horse,  and  rode  to  the  five-mile  stone  on  the  New 
Market  road.  Appetite  gets  better.  '  A  pack  of  houndtj,  in  fall  cry,  crossed  the 
road,  and  startled  my  horae.' 

*  12  o'clock. — Dressed.  Found  a  letter  on  my  table  to  be  in  London  the  19th 
inst    Bespoke  a  new  wig.' 

*  1  o'clock. — At  dinner  ia  the  hall.  Too  mu<^  water  in  the  soup,  Dr.  Dry 
always  orders  the  beef  to  be  salted  too  much  for  me.' 

'  2  o'clock. — In  the  common  room.  Dr.  Dry  nive  us  an  instance  of  a  gentle- 
man who  kept  the  gout  out  of  bis  stomach  by  drinking  old  Medeira.  Conver- 
aation  chiefly  on  the  expeditions.  Company  broke  up  at  four.  Dr.  Dry  and 
myself  played  at  backgammon  for  a  brace  of  snipes.    Won.' 

*6  o'clock. — At  the  coffee  room.  Met  Mr.  H.  there.  Could  not  get  a  sight 
of  the  Monitor.' 

*7  o'clock. — Returned  home,  and  stirred  my  fire.  Went  to  the  commoa 
room,  and  supped  on  the  snipes  with  Dr.  Dry.' 

*  8  o'clock. — Began  the  evening  in  the  common  room.  Dr.  Dry  told  several 
flCories.  Were  very  merry.  Our  new  fellow,  that  studies  physics,  very  talka- 
tive towards  12.  Pretends  he  will  bring  the  youngest  Miss  ^— -  to  drink  tea 
-with  me  soon.    Impertinent  blodchead  1' 

*  WED17ESDAT,  9  o'clock.— Alarmed  with  pain  in  my  ancle.  Q.  The  gout  7 
Fiear  I  can't  dine  at  Peterhouae ;  but  I  hope  a  ride  will  set  all  to  rights.  Wea- 
tfaer-glass  below  fair.' 

'  10  o'clock. — ^Mounted  my  horse,  though  the  weather  suspicious.  Pain  in 
mj  ancle  entirely  gona  Catched  in  a  shower  coming  back.  Convinced  that 
my  weather-gktt»  is  the  best  in  Cambridge.' 

*  12  o'clock. — Dressed.  Sauntered  up  to  the  Fishmonger's  hill.  Met  Mr.  H. 
and  went  with  him  to  Peterhouse.  Cook  made  us  wait  thirty-six  minutes  be- 
j-ond  the  time.  The  company,  some  of  my  Emanuel  friends.  For  dinner,  a 
pair  of  seals,  a  leg  of  pork  and  pease,  among  other  things.  Mem. — Pease  pod- 
ding not  boiled  enough.    Cook  reprimanded  and  sconced  in  my  presence' 

*  12  o'clock. — After  dinner.  Pain  in  my  ancle  returns.  Dull  all  the  after- 
noon. Rallied  for  being  no  company.  Mr.  H.'s  account  of  the  accommodations 
On  the  road  in  his  Bath  journey.' 

'  6  o'clock. — Got  into  spirits.  Never  was  more  chatty.  We  sat  late  at  whiat 
Mr,  H.  and  self  agreed  at  parting  to  take  a  gentle  ride,  and  dine  at  the  old 
house  on  the  London  road  to-morrow.' 

'Thursday,  9  o*clock. — My  seamstress.  She  has  lost  the  measure  of  my 
mist     Forced  to  be  measured  again.    The  baggage  has  got  a  trick  of  smiling. 

'10  to  11  o'clock. — Made  some  rappee-sni&  Read  the  Magazines.  Re- 
ceived a  present  of  pickles  firom  Miss  Pilcocks.  Mem. — To  send  in  return  some 
collared  eel,  whk^h  I  know  both  the  old  Lady  and  Miss  are  fond  of.' 

*  11  o'ck)ck.— Glass  very  high.  Mounted  at  the  gate  with  Mr.  H.  Herse 
skittish  and  wants  exercise.  Arrive  at  the  old  house.  All  the  provisions  be- 
spoke by  some  rakish  fellow-commoner  in  the  next  room,  who  has  been  on  a 
scheme  to  New  Market  Could  get  nothing  but  mutton-chops  off  the  wonst 
end    Port  very  new.    Agreed  to  try  some  other  house  to-morrow ' 

Here  the  Journal  breaks  off;  for  the  next  morning,  as  my  firiend  in- 
forms  me,  our  genial  academic  was  waked  with  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout; 
and,  at  present,  enjoys  all  the  dignity  of  that  disease.  But  I  believe  we 
have  lost  nothing  by  this  interruption :  since  a  continuation  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Journal  through  the  remainder  of  the  week  would  most 
probably  have  exhibited  nothing  more  than  a  repeated  relation  of  the 
same  circomstanees  of  Idling  and  luxury. 
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WardsworOCs  Seaidence  in  SL  John's,    1787-1791. 

No  author  of  eminence  of  St  John'?  College  has  leil  so  full  a  a  record 
of  his  impressions  while  a  resident  in  the  University  as  the  poet  Words- 
worth. In  *  The  Prelude^  or  Growth  of  his  own  Mindy*  began  in  1799 
[in  the  poet's  27th  year,]  and  prosecuted,  from  time  to  time,  until  his  final 
oorrections  in  the  year  1882,  but  not  published,  till  after  his  death,  in  the 
summer  of  1850,  Book  Third  is  devoted  to  his  residence  in  Cambridge, 
which  began  in  October,  1787,  and  closed  in  January,  1791,  when  he 
took  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  record  is  not  very  complimentary 
to  the  college — for  its  occupations,  its  studies,  or  the  spirit  inspired  in  its 
members.  His  biographer  and  nephew.  Canon  Wordsworth,  in  treating 
of  this  portion  of  the  poet's  lifei  remarks :  *  In  some  respects  he  was  not 
very  well  prepared  to  profit  by  the  influences  of  the  University.  His 
previous  scholastic  training  had  not  been  of  a  kind  to  qualify  him  for 
pursuing  the  studies  of  Cambridge  with  the  same  prospect  of  success  as 
was  within  reach  of  students  tutored  in  the  great  public  schools.  Hence, 
intellectually,  he  and  the  University  were  not  in  full  sympathy  with  each 
other.  Besides,  he  had  never  been  subject  to  restraint ;  his  school  days 
were  days  of  freedom ;  and  latterly,  since  the  death  of  his  parents,  he 
was  almost  entirely  his  own  master.  He  was  not  prepared  by  habit  or 
disposition  to  submit  with  genial  affection  and  reverent  humility  to  the 
discipline  of  a  college ;  especially  when  that  discipline  was  administered 
by  some  who  did  not  appear  to  comprehend  its  true  meaning,  and  did 
not  embody  its  spirit  in  their  live& 

'But,  on  the  other  hand,  William  Wordsworth  brought  with  him  to 
Cambridge  an  imagination  elevated,  an  intellect  enlarged,  and  affections 
solemnized,  by  intercourse  with  the  powers  of  nature  in  their  most 
miyestic  form.  And  he  had  a  clear  sense  of  what  was  noble,  just,  and 
true.  Itj  therefore,  the  tone  of  the  University  had  then  been  higher 
than  it  was — ^if  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  University,  and  espec- 
ially of  its  rulers,  had  been  holier — if  a  spirit  of  dignified  self-respect 
and  severe  self-denial  had  breathed  in  their  deportment — ^and  if  an  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  what  was  due  to  the  memory  and  injunctions  of 
their  founders  and  benefactors,  and  a  religious  reverence  for  the  inherit- 
ance of  piety,  wisdom,  and  learning,  bequeathed  to  them  by  antiquity, 
had  manifested  itself  in  their  practice ;  then,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
the  authentic  influence  of  the  academic  system  would  have  made  itself 
felt  by  him.  Cambridge  would  have  stamped  its  image  upon  the  mind 
of  Wordsworth ;  he  would  have  paid  it  dutiful  homage,  filial  obedience, 
and  affectionate  veneration. 

'But,  at  that  period  of  academic  history,  the  case  was  otherwise. 
Hence  he  felt  himself  to  stand  at  a  higher  elevation  of  moral  dignity  than 
some  of  his  teachers.  The  youthful  undergraduate  looked  down  upon 
some  of  his  instructors.  He  saw  sacred  services  provided  day  afi;er  day, 
morning  and  evening,  by  his  college,  and  he  found  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
students  were  statutably  required  to  attend  them.    But  he  looked  in 
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vain  for  the  presence  of  many  of  those  who  ate  the  bread  of  the  found- 
ers, and  were  supposed  to  administer  the  statutes,  and  had  bound  them- 
selves by  solemn  engagements  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  college,  and  to 
be  examples  to  the  younger  members  of  the  society,  and  especially  to 
maintain  that  collegiate  unity  which  can  not  subsist  without  religious 
communion. 

'  He  felt  that  there  was  something  like  hollow  mockery  and  profane 
hypocrisy  in  this.  He  resented  it  as  an  affront  to  himself  and  to  his 
fellow-students,  as  members  of  the  academic  body.  And,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  ardent  and  enthusiastic  minds,  he  charged  the  institution  with 
the  sins  of  those  who  professed  to  administer  its  laws,  but  in  practice 
violated  them.  He  would  have  visited  the  offenses  of  the  governors  on 
the  system  which  they  abused.  He  would  have  suspended  the  daily 
service  in  the  college  chapels,  because  some  of  the  fellows  betrayed  their 
trust,  and  neglected  those  services,  and  led  self-indulgent  or  irreligious 
Uves.' 

IHrst  ImpressUms  of  Cambridge, 
It  was  a  dreary  morning  when  the  wheels 
Boiled  over  a  wide  plain  o'erhong  with  douda, 
And  nothing  cheered  our  way  till  first  we  saw 
The  long-roofed  chapel  of  King's  College  lift 
Turrets  and  pinnacles  in  answering  files^ 
Bxtended  high  above  a  dusky  grove. 

Advancing,  we  espied  upon  the  road 
A  student  clothed  in  gown  and  tasseled  cap, 
Striding  along  as  if  o'ertasked  by  Hme, 
Or  covetous  of  exercise  and  air ; 
He  passed — nor  was  I  master  of  my  eyes 
Till  he  was  left  an  arrow's  flight  behind. 
As  near  and  nearer  to  the  spot  we  drew, 
It  seemed  to  suck  us  in  with  an  eddy's  force. 
In  the  midst  of  acquaintances  whom  he  had  known  at  school  or  at  home, 
pure  simple  school-boys,  now  hung  round  with  honor  and  importance ' — 

in  a  world 
Of  welcome  faces  up  and  down  I  roved ; 
Questions,  directions,  warnings,  and  advice, 
Flowed  in  upon  me,  fh)m  all  sides ;  fhesh  day 
Of  pride  and  pleasure !  to  myself  I  seemed 
A  man  of  business  and  expense,  and  went 
From  shop  to  shop  about  my  own  affairs. 

I  was  the  Dreamer,  tliey  the  Dream ;  I  roamed 
Delighted  through  the  motley  spectacle ; 
Gowns  grave,  or  gaudy,  doctors,  students,  streets^ 
Courts,  cloisters,  flocks  of  churches,  gateways,  towers:  ^ 
Migration  strange  for  a  stripling  of  the  hills, 
A  northern  villager. 
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*     Booms  in  St  JoMa  CoOeg^ 
The  Evangelist  St  John  mj  patron  was: 
Three  Gk>thic  courts  are  hiSi  and  in  the  first 
Was  my  abiding  place,  a  nook  obscure  ; 
!Etight  underneath,  the  College  kitchens  made 
A  humming  sound,  lesb  tunable  than  beesi 
But  hardlj  less  industrious ;  with  shrill  notes 
Of  sharp  command  and  scolding  intermixed. 
Near  me  hung  Trinity's  loquacious  dock, 
Who  never  let  the  quarters,  night  or  da^, 
Slip  by  him  unprodaimed,  and  told  the  hours  ■ 
Twice  over  with  a  mjide  and  ftmale  voice. 
Her  pealhig  organ  was  my  neighbor  too ; 
And  from  my  piUow,  VsMu^  forth  by  light 
Of  viocftk  or  fiivonng  stars,  I  couM  behold 
The  antechapel  where  the' statue  stood 
Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  &oe, 
The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seai  of  Thought,  alonei 

Opinion  of  CoOegs  Lahors^Love  of  Nature, 

Of  College  labors,  of  the  Lecturer's  room 
All  studded  round,  as  thick  as  chairs  could  stand, 
With  loyal  students  faithful  to  their  books, 
Half-and-half  idlers,  hardy  recuaanti, 
And  hoaeat  dnneea—of  importakit  daya^ 
Examinations^  when  the  man  was  weighed 
As  in  a  balance  I  of  excessive  hopes, 
Tremblings  withal  and  commendable  fears^ 
Small  jealousies,  and  triumphs  good  or  bad, 
Let  others  that  know  more  speak  as  they  know. 
Such  glory  was  but  little  sought  by  me^ 
And  little  woa 

Oft  when  the  daszling  show  no  longer  new 
Had  ceased  to  dazzle,  ofttimes  did  I  quit 
My  comrades,  leave  the  crowd,  buildings  and  grotes 
And  as  I  paced  alone  the  level  fields 
Far  fit)m  those  lovely  sights  and  sounds  sublhne 
With  which  I  had  been  conversant,  the  mind 
Drooped  not ;  but  there  into  herself  returning, 
With  prompt  rebound  seemed  fresh  as  heretofore. 
At  least  I  more  distinctly  recognized 
Her  native  instlnctB:  let  me  dare  to  speak 
A  higher  language,  say  that  now  I  felt 
What  independent  solaces  were  mine. 
To  mitigate  the  injurious  sway  of  place 
Or  circumstance,  how  &r  soever  changed 
In  youth,  or  to  be  changed  in  manliood*s  prime. 
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And  7«t 
This  was  a  gladsome  time.    Could  I  behold — 
Who,  less  insensible  than  sodden  day 
In  a  sea-riTer's  bed  at  ebb  of  tide, 
Gonld  have  beheld, — ^with  undeligbted  heart, 
So  many  happy  yonthSi  so  wide  and  fkir 
A  congregation  in  its  bndding  time 
Of  health,  and  hope,  and  beauty,  all  at  onoe 
So  many  divers  samples  from  the  growth 
Of  life's  sweet  season— could  have  seen  immorod 
That  miscellaneous  garland  of  wild  flowers 
Decking  the  matron  temples  of  a  place 
So  fiunous  through  the  world  ?    To  me,  at  leas^ 
It  was  a  goodly  prospect :  for,  m  sooth, 
Though  I  had  learnt  betimes  to  stand  unpropped, 
And  independent  musings  pleased  me  so 
.That  spells  .seemed  on  me  when  I  was  alone, 
Yet  oould  I  only  deaye  to  solitude 
In  lonely  places ;  if  a  throng  was  near 
That  way  I  leaned  by  nature ;  for  my  heffft 
Was  social,  and  loved  idleness  and  joy. 

Companionships 
Priendships,  acquahitances,  were  welcome  a^ 
W^. sauntered,  played,  or  rioted;  we  tfJkad 
Unprofitable  talk  at  morning  hours 
Drifted  about  along  the  streets  and  walks, 
Read  lazily  in  trivial  books,  Went  forth 
To  gallop  through  the  country  in  blind  eeal 
Of  senseless  horsemanship,  or  on  the  breast 
Of  Gam  sailed  boisterously,  and  let  the  stan 
Come  forth,  perhaps  without  one  quiet  thought 

Imagiaatioa  alep^ 
And  yet  not  uttedy.    I  oould  not  print 
Grpund  where  the  gni^  had  yielded  to  the  steps 
Of  generations  of  illustrious  men, 
Unmoved.    I  could  not  always  lightiy  pass 
Through  the  same  gateways,  sleep  where  they  had  slept, 
Wake  where  they  had  vraked,  range  that  indoanre  old, 
That  garden  of  great  intellects,  undisturbed. 
Place  also  by  the  side  of  this  dark  sense 
Of  noble  feeling,  that  those  spiritual  men. 
Even  the  great  Newton's  own  ethereal  self. 
Seemed  humbled  in  these  preoincts  thenoe  to  be 
The  more  endeared.    Their  several  memories  here 
(Even  like  their  persons  in  their  portraits  dothed 
With  the  accustomed  garb  of  daily  life) 
Put  on  a  lowly  and  a  touching  grace 
Of  more  distinct  humanity,  that  left 
All  genuine  admiration  unimpaired. 
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Wordsworth  in  college  kept  up  his  studies  in  English  literatore — ^par- 
ticularlj  with 

Chaucer — Spenaer — MiUon, 
Beside  the  pleasant  Mill  at  TrompiDgton 
I  laughed  with  Chaucer  in  the  hawthorn  shade; 
Heard  him,  while  hirds  were  warbling,  tell  his  tales 
Of  amorous  passion.    And  that  gentle  Bard, 
Chosen  by  the  Muses  for  their  Page  of  State — 
Sweet  Spenser,  moving  through  his  clouded  heaven 
With  the  moon's  beauty  and  the  moon's  soft  paoe^ 
I  called  him  Brother,  Englishman,  and  Friend  t 
Yea,  our  blind  Poet^  who,  in  his  later  day, 
Stood  almost  single ;'  uttering  odious  truth — 
Darimess  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind, 
Soul  awfhl — if  the  earth  has  ever  lodged 
An  awful  soul — I  seemed  to  see  him  here 
Familiarly,  and  in  his  scholar's  dress 
Bounding  before  me,  yet  a  stripling  youth— 
A  boy,  no  better,  with  his  ro^  cheeks 
Angelical,  keen  eye,  courageous  look, 
And  conscious  step  of  purity  and  pride. 
Among  the  band  of  my  compeers  was  one 
Whom  chance  had  stationed  in  the  very  room 
Honored  by  Milton's  name.    0  temperate  Bard } 
Be  it  oonfest  tbat^  for  the  first  time,  seated 
Within  thy  innocent  lodge  and  oratory 
One  of  a  festive  circle,  I  poured  out 
libations,  to  thy  memory  drank,  till  pride 
And  gratitude  grew  dizzy  in  a  brain 
Kever  excited  by  the  Aimes  of  wine 
Before  that  hour,  or  since. 

The  academic  life  of  an  undergraduate,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  hour 
and  place,  dissatisfied  and  ill  at  ease,  is  apt  to  prove  disastrous  to 
all  lofty  aspirations,  and  lead  only  to  aimless  pixjects  and  indecisiTo 
judgments,  unless  recalled  by  some  timely  voice,  onttom  potttt  exam- 
ple— and  this  voice  and  example  he  had  not 

In  this  mixed  sort 
The  months  passed  on,  remissly,  not  g^ven  up 
To  willfhl  alienation  fh>m  the  right^ 
Or  walks  of  open  scandal,  but  in  vague 
And  loose  indifference,  easy  likings,  aims 
Of  a  low  pitch— duty  and  zeal  dismissed, 
Yet  nature,  or  a  happy  course  of  things 
Not  doing  in  their  stead  the  needful  work. 
The  memory  languidly  revolved,  the  heart 
Reposed  in  noontide  rest,  the  inner  pulse 
Of  contemplation  almost  failed  to  beat 
Such  life  might  not  inaptly  be  compared 
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To  a  floating  island,  an  amphibious  spot 

Unsound,  of  spongy  texture,  yet  withal 

Not  wanting  a  fiur  fiioe  of  water  weeds 

And  pleasant  flowers.    The  thirst  of  living  praise, 

Fit  reverence  for  the  glorious  Dead,  the  sight 

Of  those  long  vistas,  sacred  catacombs, 

Where  mighty  minds  lie  visibly  entombed. 

Have  often  stirred  the  heart  of  youth,  and  bred 

A  fervent  love  of  rigorous  discipline. — 

Ahis  I  such  high  emotion  touched  not  me. 

Look  was  there  nof  e  within  these  walls  to  shame 

My  easy  spirits,  and  discountenance 

Their  light  composure,  fiir  less  to  instill 

A  calm  resolve  of  mind,  firmly  addressed 

To  puissant  eflforta  ^ 

Ndtum  and  Art  ahouU  Work  logether. 
Oh,  what  joy 
To  see  a  sanctuary  for  our  country's  youth 
Informed  with  such  a  spirit  as  might  be 
Its  own  protection ;  a  primeval  grove^ 
Where,  though  the  shades  with  cheerfulness  were  filled, 
Kor  indigent  of  songs  warbled  fh)m  crowds 
In  under-ooverts,  yet  the  oountenancid 
Of  the  whole  place  should  bear  a  stamp  of  awe ; 
A  habitation  sober  and  demure 
For  ruminating  creatures ;  a  domain 
For  quiet  things  to  wander  in ;  a  haunt 
In  which  the  heron  should  delight  to  feed 
By  the  shy  rivers,  and  the  pelican 
Upon  the  cypress  spire  in  lonely  thought 
Might  sit  and  sun  himself — ^Alas  I  Alas  I 
In  vain  for  such  solemnity  I  looked ; 
Mine  eyes  were  crossed  by  butterflies,  ears  vexed 
By  chattering  popinjays ;  the  inner  heart 
Seemed  trivial,  and  the  impresses  without 
Of  a  too  gaudy  region. 

Schokara  in  the  Olden  Time. 
Different  sight 
Those  venerable  Doctors  saw  of  old. 
When  all  who  dwelt  within  these  famous  walls 
Led  in  abstemiousness  a  studious  life ; 
When,  in  forlorn  and  naked  chambers  cooped 
And  crowded,  o'er  the  ponderous  books  they  hung 
Like  caterpillars  eating  out  their  way 
In  silence,  or  with  keen  devouring  noise 
Not  to  be  tracked  or  fathered.    Princes  then 
At  matins  firoze,  and  couched  at  curiew-time^ 
Trained  up  through  piety  and  zeal  to  prize 
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Spare  diet,  patient  labor,  and  plain  weeds. 
O  sea  of  Arts  I  renowned  throughout  the  world  I 
Far  different  aeryioe  in  those  homely  days 
The  Muses*  modest  nurslings  underwent 
From  their  first  childhood :  in  that  giorioos  time 
When  Learning,  like  a  stranger  come  from  far, 
Bounding  through  Christian  lands  her  trampet,  roused 
Peasant  and  king ;  when  boys  and  youths,  the  growth 
Of  ragged  yiSages  and  crazy  huts, 
Forsook  their  homes,  and,  errant  in  the  quest 
Of  Patron,  fiunous  school  or  fHsndly  nook, 
Where,  pensioned,  they  in  shelter  might  sit  down, 
From  town  to  town  and  through  wide-scattered  realms 
Journeyed  with  ponderous  folios  in  their  hands ; 
And  often,  starting  fVom  some  covert  plaoe^ 
Saluted  the  chance  ooner  on  the  road, 
Crying,  '  An  obolus,  a  penny  give 
To  a  poor  scholar  1' — ^when  illustrious  men  . 
Lovers  of  truth,  by  penury  constrained, 
Bucer,  Erasmus,  or  Melancthon,  read 
Before  the  doors  or  windows  of  tbeir  cells 
By  moonshine  through  mere  lack  of  taper  %fat 
CMisge  Orona  m  Winier. 
All  winter  kmg,  /Whenever  free  to  choosy 
Did  I  by  night  frenquent  the  college  groves 
And  tributary  wdks ;  the  lastp  and  oft 
The  only  one,  who  had  been  lingering  there 
Through  bours  of  sUenee,  till  the  porter's  bell, 
A  punctual  follower  on  the  stroke  of  nine^ 
Rang,  with  its  blunt,  unceremonious  voioe^ 
Inexorable  summons  I    Lofkjelms, 
Inviting  shades  Of  opportune  recess, 
Bestowed  composure  on  a  neighborhood 
Unpeaceful  in  ItaelC    A  single  tree, 
With  sinuous  trunk,  boughs  exquisitely  wreathed. 
Grew  there ;  an  ash  which  winter  for  himself 
Decked  as  in  pride,  and  with  outlandish  grace: 
Up  from  the  ground,  and  almost  to  the  top, 
The  trunk  and  every  master  branch  were  green 
With  clustering  ivy,  and  the  lightsome  twigs 
And  outer  spray  profusely  tipped  with  seeds 
That  hung  in  yellow  tassels,  while  the  air 
Stirred  them,  not  voiceless.    Often  have  I  stood 
Foot-bound,  uplooking  at  this  lovely  tree 
Beneath  a  frosty  moon.    The  hemisphere 
Of  magic  fiction  verse  of  mine  perchance 
May  never  tread ;  but  scarcely  Spenser's  self 
Could  have  more  tranquil  visions  in  his  youth, 
Or  could  more  bright  appearance  create 
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Of  human  forms  with  superhuman  powers, 
Than  I  beheld,  loitering  on  calm,  clear  nights, 
Alone,  beneath  this  fairy  work  of  earth. 
Baiefiiiness  of  OompeUtUm, 

I  4id  not  love, 
Judging  not  ill  perhaps,  the  timid  course 
Of  our  scholastic  studies ;  could  have  wished 
To  see  the  river  flow  with  an  ampler  range 
And  freer  pace ;  but  more,  far  more,  I  grieved 
To  see  displayed  among  an  eager  few, 
Who  in  the  field  of  contest  persevered, 
Passions  unworthy  of  youth's  generous  heart 
And  mounting  spirit,  pitiably  repaid. 
When  so  disturbed,  whatever  palms  are  won. 
From  these  I  turned  to  travel  with  the  shoal 
Of  more  unthinking  natures,  easy  minds 
And  pillowy ;  yet  not  wanting  love  that  makes 
The  day  pass  lightly  on,  when  foresight  sleeps, 
And  wisdom  and  pledges  interchanged 
With  our  own  inner  being  are  forgot 

Private  Reading-^PoeUc  Aspirations, 

The  bonds  of  indolent  society 
Relaxing  in  their  hold,  henceforth  I  lived 
More  to  myself.    Two  winters  may  be  passed 
Without  a  separate  notice :  many  books 
Were  skimmed,  devoured,  or  studiously  perused, 
But  with  no  settled  plan. 

The  Poet*s  soul  was  with  me  at  that  time ; 
Sweet  meditations,  the  still  overflow 
Of  present  happiness,  while  f\iture  years 
Lacked  not  anticipations,  tender  dreams. 
No  few  of  which  have  since  been  realized ; 
And  some  remain,  hopes  for  my  future  life. 
Four  years  and  thirty,  told  this  very  week, 
Have  I  been  now  a  sojourner  on  earth. 
By  sorrow  not  unsmitten ;  yet  for  me 
Life's  morning  radiance  hath  not  left  the  hills. 
Her  dew  is  on  the  flowers.    Those  were  the  days 
Which  also  first  emboldened  me  to  trust 
With  firmness,  hitherto  but  lightly  touched 
By  such  a  daring  thought,  that  I  might  leave 
Some  monument  behind  me  which  pure  hearts 
Should  reverence.    The  instinctive  humbleness, 
Maintained  even  by  the  very  name  and  thought 
Of  printed  books  and  authorship,  began 
To  melt  away ;  and  further,  the  dread  awe 
Of  mighty  names  was  softened  down  and  seemed 
Approachable,  admitting  fellowship 
Of  modest  sympathy. 

28 
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Wordsworth  in  1820  (May  80),  in  his  Ode  to  Oxford  refers  to  Gam- 
bridge  in  no  unfilial  strain : 

Te  sacred  nurseries  of  blopming  youth  I 

In  whose  collegiate  shelter  England^  flowers 

Expand,  enjoying  through  their  yemal  hours 

The  air  of  liberty,  the  light  of  truth ; 

Much  have  ye  suffered  from  Time's  gnawing  tooth, 

Yet,  0  ye  spires  of  Oxford  I  domes  and  towers  1 

Gardens  and  groves  1  your  presence  overpowers 

The  soberness  of  reason ;  till,  in  sooth. 

Transformed,  and  rushing  on  a  bold  exchange, 

I  slight  my  own  belovM  Cam,  to  range 

Where  silver  Isis  leads  my  stripling  feet ; 

Pace  the  long  avenue,  or  glide  adown 

The  stream  like  windings  of  that  glorious  street,— 

An  eager  novice  robed  in  fluttering  gown  I 

80KNET— Kl^a'S  OOLLEGB  CHAPEL,  OAXBRIDOB. 

Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  vain  expense^ 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned — 

Albeit  laboring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white  robed  scholars  only — this  immense 

And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence  t 

Give  all  thou  canst :  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more ; 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells, 

Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 

Lingering  and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die ; 

Like  thoughts  whoso  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  born  for  immortality. 

king's  oolleob  chapel. 
They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build.    Be  mine,  in  hours  of  fear 
Or  groveling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here ; 
Or  through  the  aisles  of  Wes);minster  to  roam ; 
Where  bubble's  burst,  and  folly's  dancing  foam 
Melts,  if  it  cross  the  threshhold ;  where  the  wreath 
Of  awe-struck  wisdom  droops :  or  let  my  path 
Lead  to  that  younger  pile,  whose  sky-like  dome 
Hath  typified  by  reach  of  daring  art 
Infinity's  embrace ;  whose  guardian  crest. 
The  silent  cross,  among  the  stars  shall  spread 
As  now,  when  she  hath  also  seen  her  breast 
Filled  with  mementos,  satiate  with  its  part 
Of  grateful  England's  overflowing  dead. 

WiUiam  Wordaworfh. 
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OXFORD. 

Ye  fretted  pinnacles,  ye  fanes  sublime^ 

Ye  towers  that  wear  the  mosssj  vest  of  time ; 

Ye  massy  piles  of  old  munificence, 

At  once  the  pride  of  learning  and  defense ; 

Ye  cloisters  pale,  that,  lengthening  to  the  sight, 

To  contemplation,  step  bv  step,  invite; 

Ye  high-arched  walks,  where  oft  the  whispers  dear 

Of  harps  unseen  have  swept  the  poeVa  ear; 

Ye  temples  dim,  where  pious  duty  pays 

Her  holy  hymns  of  ever-echoing  praise, — 

Lol  your  loved  Isis,  from  the  bordering  vale^ 

With  all  a  mother*s  fondness,  bids  you  hail,<*~ 

Hail,  Oxford,  hail  1  of  all  that^s  good  and  great 

Of  all  that's  &ir,  the  guardian  and  the  seat; 

Nurse  of  each  brave  pursuit,  each  generous  aim, 

Bv  truth  exalted  to  the  throne  of  &me  I 

Like  Greece  in  science  and  in  liberty, 

Afl  Athens  learned,  as  Lacedemon  free  I 

Even  now,  confessed  to  my  adoring  eyes. 
In  awful  ranks  thy  gifted  sons  arise. 
Tuning  to  knightly  tale  his  British  reeds. 
Thy  genuine  bards  immortal  Chaucer  leads: 
His  hoary  head  overlooks  the  gazing  choir, 
And  beams  on  all  around  celestial  fire. 
With  graceful  step  see  Addison  advance, 
The  sweetest  diild  of  Attic  elegance : 
See  Chillingworth  the  depths  of  doubt  explore, 
And  Selden  ope  the  rolls  of  ancient  lore: 
To  all  but  his  beloved  embrace  denied, 
See  Locke  lead  Reason,  his  majestic  bride : 
See  Hammond  pierce  Religion's  golden  mine, 
And  spread  the  treasured  stores  of  truth  divine. — T.  WfuxHotk 

OK  BEVISITINa  TRINITT  COLLEGE,  OAVBRIDGEL 

I  have  a  debt  of  my  heart's  own  to  thee, 

School  of  my  soul  1  old  lime  and  cloister  shade  t 

Which  I,  strange  suitor,  should  lament  to  see 

Fully  acquitted  and  exactly  paid. 

The  firat  ripe  taste  of  manhood's  best  delights. 

Knowledge  imbibed,  while  mind  and  heart  agree^ 

In  sweet  belated  talk  on  winter  nights, 

With  friends  whom  growing  time  keeps  dear  to  me; — 

Such  things  I  owe  thee,  and  not  only  these : 

I  owe  thee  the  &r-beaconing  memories 

Of  the  young  dead,  who,  having  crossed  the  tide 

Of  Life  where  it  was  narrow,  deep,  and  dear, 

Now  cast  their  brightness  from  the  farther  side 

On  the  dark-flowing  houre  I  breast  in  fear. 

Richard  Mankton  MUne — Lord  ffouglUon. 

ON  REVISITING  OtZFORD. 

I  never  hear  the  sound  of  thy  glad  bells, 

Oxford  I  and  chime  harmonious,  but  I  b»j 

(Sighing  to  think  how  time  has  worn  away), 

'  Some  spirit  speaks  in  the  sweet  tone  that  swells. 

Heard  after  yeara  of  absence,  ftom  the  vale 

Where  Cherwell  winds.'    Most  true  it  speaks  the  tale 

Of  days  departed,  and  its  voice  recalls 

Houre  of  delight  and  hope  in  the  gay  tide 

Of  life,  and  many  friends  now  scattered  wide 

By  many  fetes.    Peace  be  within  thy  walls  I 

WUUam  Lisk  Bnoles. 
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I  past  beside  tAe  reverend  walls, 

In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown ; 

I  roved  at  random  through  the  town 
And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls; 

And  heard  once  more  in  college  &nes 
The  storm  their  high  built  organs  make. 
And  thunder-music,  rolling  shake  j 

The  prophets,  blazoned  on  the  panes; 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout, 

The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 

Among  the  willows ;  paced  the  shores  '\ 

And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about 

The  same  gray  flats  again,  and  felt 

The  same,  but  not  the  same;  and  last 

Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past^ 
To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt 

Another  name  was  on  the  door: 
I  lingered ;  all  within  was  noise 
Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 

That  crashed  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor ; 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 

Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art 

And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart, 
And  all  the  frame- work  of  the  land ; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 

But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string ; 

And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 
And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there ; 

And  last  the  master-bowman,  he 
Would  cleave  the  mark.    A  willing  ear 
We  lent  him.    Who,  but  hung  to  hear 

The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

From  point  to  point  with  power  and  grace^ 

And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law. 

To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 
The  God  within  him  light  his  face. 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 

In  azure  orbits  heavenly- wise ; 

And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Tenktbok.    Jn  Mmonam- 
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OHABLBS  A8T0B  BRISTED— HYB  TEABS  IK  TBINTTT,   1840-44. 

FSrst  Impressions  of  (he  Town  and  Gown, 
Imagine  the  most  irregular  town  that  can  bo  imagined,  streets  of  the  very 
crookedest  kind,  twisting  aboat  like  those  in  a  nightmare,  and  not  unfVeqnently 
bringing  you  back  to  the  same  point  you  started  from.  Some  of  these  tortuous 
lanes  are  without  troUoirs^  like  the  streets  of  old  Continental  towns ;  but  it  is  more 
common  to  find  a  passage  or  short  street  all  HdewaUb—BB  we  call  what  the  Eng- 
lish call  cavsstPtty — without  any  carriage  road.  The  houses  are  low  and  antique ; 
sometimes  their  upper  stories  project  out  into  and  over  the  narrow  pathway, 
making  it  still  narrower ;  and  their  lower  stories  are  usually  occupied  as  shops — 
taflors  and  booksellers  being  the  predominant  varieties.  Every  now  and  then 
your  road  passes  over  a  muddy  little  river,  not  larger  than  a  tolerable  canal, 
which  rambles  through  and  about  the  town  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  so  that  in  wAa^ 
ever  direction  you  walk  from  any  point,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  come  to  a  bridge 
before  long.    Such  is  the  town  of  Cambridge — the  bridgs  over  the  Cam, 

Among  these  narrow,  ugly,  and  dirty  streets,  are  tumbled  in,  as  it  were  at  ran- 
dom (for  the  whole  place  looks  as  if  it  had  been  dancing  to  Amphion's  music, 
and  he  had  left  off  in  the  middle  of  a  very  complicated  figure)  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  academical  buildings  in  the  world.  However  their  style  of  architecture 
may  vary,  according  to  the  period  at  whi(^  they  were  built  or  rebuilt,  they  agree 
in  one  essential  feature :  all  the  colleges  are  constructed  in  quadrangles  or  courts ; 
And  rouDd  the  cool  men  courts  there  runs  a  row 
*  Of  cloisters,  branched  like  mighty  woods, 

Echoing  all  nirht  to  the  sonorous  flow 
Of  spouted  fountain  floods. 

And,  as  in  course  of  years  the  population  of  every  college,  except  one  (Downing), 
has  outgrown  the  original  quadrangle,  new  courts  have  been  added,  so  that  the 
laiger  foundations  have  three,  and  one  (St.  John's)  has  four  courts.  Sometimes 
the  *  old  court,'  or  primitive  part  of  the  building,  presents  a  handsome  front  to 
the  largest  street  near  it ;  but  frequently  as  if  to  show  its  independence  of,  and 
contempt  for,  the  town,  it  reUres  fh>m  the  street  altogether,  showing  the  passer- 
by only  its  ugUest  wall,  and  smallest,  shabbiest  gate. 

Tou  enter,  then,  by  a  portal  neitlier  particularly  large  nor  very  striking  in  its 
appearance,  but  rather  the  reverse,  into  a  spacious  and  elegant  square.  There  are 
neat  grass-plots  and  walks,  a  fountain  in  the  center ;  on  one  side  stands  a  well- 
proportioned  chapel,  in  one  comer  you  catch  a  glimpse  through  a  tantalizing 
grating  of  a  beautiful  garden,  appropriated  to  the  delectation  of  the  authorities. 
In  a  second  court  you  And  sounding  and  venerable  cloisters,  perhaps  a  veritable 
structure  of  monkish  times,  if  not,  a  satisfactory  imitation  of  that  period.  And 
as  you  look  on  the  walls,  here  rich  with  sculptured  ornament,  there  covered  with 
trailing  and  festooning  ivy,  the  theory  and  idea  of  the  college  edifice  begin  to 
strike  you — ^its  front  is  inside  for  its  own  benefits ;  its  turns  its  back  upon  the 
vulgar  outside.  But  you  have  not  yet  fathomed  and  sounded  its  spirit  of  seclu- 
sion. The  entries  are  narrow  and  low ;  the  staircases  narrow  and  tortuous ;  the 
iron-bound  doors,  closed  by  some  mysterious  spring,  or  open  only  to  show 
another  door  within,  look  like  the  portals  of  a  feudal  dungeon.  But  up  those 
break-neck  staircases,  and  inside  those  formidable  doors  (sometime  with  |he  ad- 
didonal  preliminary  of  a  small,  dark  passage),  are  luxurious  suites  of  rooms,  not 
exactly  like  those  of  a  Parisian  hotel  or  a  '  double  house '  in  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
but  quite  as  beautiful  and  much  more  comfortable.  The  apartments  and  the  en- 
trance seem  made  in  inverse  proportion  to  each  other ;  a  mere  hole  in  the  wall 
sometimes  leads  you  to  half  a  house  of  rooms ;  and  most  cosy  rooms  they  are, 
with  their  prodigiously  thick  walls  that  keep  out  the  cold  in  winter  and  heat 
(when  there  is  any)  in  summer,  their  impregnable  sporting-doort  that  defy  alike 
the  hostile  dun  and  the  too  friendly  *  fast  man,*  and  all  their  quaint  appurtenances, 
sneh  as  book-cases  of  the  true  scholastic  sort,  sunk  into  and  forming  part  of  the 
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wall,  so  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  appropriate  them  or  the  tpaoe  they  ooeapy 
to  any  other  purpose :  queer  litUe  nooks  of  studies,  just  large  enough  to  hold  a 
man  in  an  ann-ohair  and  a  big  dictionary ;  unexpected  garrets,  which  the  very 
occupant  of  the  rooms  never  goes  into  without  an  air  of  enterprise  and  mystery. 

The  Cantabs'  garb  generally  oonsists  of  a  not  too  new  black  coat  (frodc  or  cuta- 
way), trousers  of  some  substantial  stuff,  gray  or  plaid,  and  a  stout  waistcoat,  fre- 
quently of  the  same  pattern  as  the  trousers.  Straps  are  unknown  to  him,  and 
instead  of  boots,  ho  wears  easy  low-heeled  shoes,  for  greater  convenience  in  fence 
and  ditch  jumping,  and  other  feats  of  extempore  gymnastics  which  diversify  his 
*  constitutionals.'  The  only  showy  part  of  his  attire  is  the  cravat,  which  is  apt  to 
be  blue  or  some  other  decided  color,  and  fastened  in  fVont  with  a  large  gold-headed 
pin.  During  the  middle  of  the  day  this  outfit  is  completed  by  a  hat  of  the  aver- 
age ugliness  of  English  hats,  but  before  12  a.m.,  and  after  4  p.m.,  you  must  super- 
add the  academical  costume.  This  consists  of  a  gown,  varying  in  color  and 
ornament  according  to  the  wearer's  college  and  rank,  but  generally  black,  not 
unlike  an  ordinary  clerical  gown,  and  a  square-topped  cap,  which  fits  dose  to  the 
head  like  a  truncated  helmet,  while  the  covered  board  wliich  forms  the  crown 
measures  about  a  foot  diagonally  across.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  tins  gva  non 
that  the  cap  and  gown  should  be  in  good  order  and  condition ;  the  latter  is  often 
sadly  torn  and  faded,  while  the  former  retains  but  few  traces  of  its  orig^al  form 
after  the  rough  usage  it  has  undergone. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  gownsmen  are  thin,  study-worn,  consumptive 
looking  individuals.  The  stranger's  first  impression  was,  that  he  had  never  seen 
so  fine  a  body  of  young  men  together.  Almost  every  man  looked  able  and  ready 
to  row  eight  miles,  walk  twelve,  or  ride  twenty  '  across  country,'  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  to  eat  half  a  leg  of  mutton  and  drink  a  quart  of  ale  after  it.  One 
would  hardly  suspect  them  to  be  students  at  all,  did  not  the  number  of  glasses 
hint  that  those  who  carried  them  had  impaired  their  sight  by  late  reading. 

The  first  academical  authority  the  new  comer  makes  acquaintance  with  in  the 
regular  order  of  things  is  the  College  Tutor.  This  gentleman  has  usually  taken 
high  honors  either  in  Classics  or  Mathematics,  and  one  of  his  duties  is  naturaUy 
to  lecture— only  you  may  be  sure  that  if  he  has  a  torn  for  Classics  he  is  not  set 
to  lecture  on  Msthematios,  or  viee  terta^  as  used  to  be  the  case  at  Yale.  But  this 
by  no  means  constitutes  the  whole  or  forms  the  most  important  part  of  his  ftino- 
tions.  He  is  the  medium  of  all  the  students'  pecuniary  relations  with  the  college. 
He  swds  in  their  accounts  every  term,  and  receives  the  money  through  his  bank- 
er;  nay  more,  he  takes  in  the  bills  of  their  tradesmen,  and  settles  them  also. 
Further,  he  has  the  disposal  of  the  college  rooms,  and  assigns  them  to  their  i^ 
spective  occupants.  When  I  speak  of  the  College  Tutor,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  one  man  is  equal  to  all  this  work  in  a  large  college— Trinity,  for  instance, 
which  usually  numbers  four  hundred  undergraduates  in  residence.  A  large  col- 
lege has  usually  two  Tutors— Trinity  has  three— and  the  students  are  equally 
divided  among  them— on  thw'  tide  the  phrase  is— without  distinction  of  year,  or, 
as  we  should  call  it,  of  clou.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  rooms  is  divided  in  like 
manner.  The  Tutor  is  supposed  to  stand  in  loco  parentit— hut  having  sometimes 
more  than  a  hundred  young  men  under  him,  he  can  not  discharge  his  duties  in 
this  respect  very  thoroughly,  nor  is  it  generally  expected  that  he  should. 

Before  you  are  fairly  in  your  college,  you  must  pass  an  examination.  At  many 
of  the  colleges,  this  is  little  more  than  nominal,  any  Master  of  Arts  being  quali- 
fied to  admit  a  candidate ;  but  at  Trinity  there  is  a  regular  test,  though  it  must  be 
owned  the  standard  is  not  very  high.  The  candidates  for  admission  are  exam- 
ined in  the  First  Book  of  the  Hiad,  the  First  Book  of  the  iEneid,  some  easy 
Greek  and  Latin  Prose,  Arithmetic,  the  elements  of  Algebra,  two  Books  of  £a- 
did,  and  Paley's  Natural  Theology.  Any  one  fitted  for  the  Sophpmore  Class  at 
Tale  could  pass  here  without  trouble.    The  candidates  are  generally  well  pie- 
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pared^  and  tbe  ezaminen  lenient ;  out  of  one  Imndred  and  thirty  or  more  who 
offer  themselves,  there  are  Beldom  more  than  fonr  or  five  rejected.  The  principle 
seems  to  be,  *•  Let  in  every  one,  and  if  they  can't  keep  on,  that  is  their  look-out.' 
In  this  way,  various  initiation  fees  are  secured  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
On  a  rough  estimate,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  who  enter  every  year  at 
Trinity,  more  than  twenty  drop  off  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  This 
is  the  only  entrance  examination,  and  however  much  you  may  know,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  entering  in  advance  of  the  Freshman  year,  save  only  for  men  mi- 
grating from  Oxford,  who  are  allowed  their  Oxford  terms,  and  can  take  rank  at 
once.    The  regular  examiners  are  the  Dean  and  the  Head  Lecturer. 

The  Fellow- Commoners  [the  class  of  students  in  which  Mr.  Bristed  enrolled 
himself]  are  '  young  men  of  fortune,'  as  the  Cambridge  OaUndar  and  Oambridge 
Guide  have  it,  who,  in  consideration  of  their  paying  twice  as  much  for  every 
thing  as  any  body  else,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the  Fellows'  table 
in  Hall  and  in  their  seats  at  Chapel ;  of  wearing  a  gown  with  gold  or  silver  lace, 
and  a  velvet  cap  with  a  metallic  tassel ;  of  having  the  first  choice  of  rooms ;  and 
as  is  generally  believed,  and  believed  not  without  reason,  of  getting  off  with  a 
Icds  number  of  chapels  per  week.  Among  them  are  included  the  Honorables  not 
eldest  sons— only  these  wear  a  hat  instead  of  the  velvet  cap,  and  are  thence  pop- 
ularly known  as  Hat  Fellow^Commoners.  The  noblemen  proper,  or  eldest  sons 
(of  whom  there  are  never  many  in  Cambridge,  Oxford  presenting  more  attractions 
for  them),  wear  the  plain  black  silk  gown  and  hat  of  an  M.A.,  except  on  feast 
days  and  state  occasions,  when  they  come  out  in  gowns  still  more  gorgeous  than 
those  of  the  Fellow-Commoners.  A  Fellow-Commoner  of  economical  habits 
(and  it  is  not  easy  for  one  of  them  to  be  of  such  habits)  requires  £500  a  year,  and 
for  the  generality  of  them,  £800  is  not  too  much.  I  made  the  experiment  with 
£400,  partly  from  ignorance,  partly  fh>m  the  dashing  way  an  American  has  of  go- 
ing at  any  thing  and  trusting  to  Providence  to  get  through.*  The  not  surprising 
result  was  that  at  the  end  of  seven  months  I  found  myself  in  debt. 

Bmtioner  is  the  name  given  to  the  main  body  of  the  students.  8iaar$  answer 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  American  colleges.  They  receive  pecuniary  assistance 
ftom  the  college,  and  dine  gratis  after  the  Fellows  on  the  remuns  of  their  table. 
In  former  times  they  waited  on  the  Fellows  at  dinner,  but  this  practice  has  long 
heen  abolished.    A  similar  one  still  prevails  in  some  of  our  institutions. 

The  Freshman,  when  once  safe  through  his  examination,  is  first  inducted  into 
his  rooms  by  a  gyp,  usually  recommended  to  him  by  his  tutor.  The  gyp  (from 
yv^p^  vulture^  evidently  a  nickname  at  first,  but  now  the  only  name  applied  to 
this  class  of  persons)  is  a  college  servant,  who  attends  upon  a  number  of  stu- 
dents, sometimes  as  many  as  twenty,  calls  them  in  the  morning,  brushes  their 
clothes,  carries  for  them  parcels  and  the  queerly  twisted  notes  they  are  continu- 
ally writing  to  one  another,  waits  at  their  parties,  and  so  on.  Cleaning  their 
boots  ia  not  in  his  branch  of  the  profession ;  there  is  a  regular  brigade  of  college 
shoe-blacks.  The  new  comer  generally  finds  his  apartment  ready  prepared  for 
him,  it  being  the  custom  for  him  to  take  the  former  tenant's  furniture  at  a  valua- 
tion by  the  college  upholsterer,  and  make  such  subsequent  additions  to,  or  alter- 
adons  in  it,  as  his  convenience  requires  or  his  fkncy  suggests.  Thus  the  movables 
and  fittings  of  a  room  are  not  generally  renewed  all  at  once,  but  piecemeal,  from 
time  to  time.  The  appearance  of  a  student's  apartment,  though  by  no  means 
splendid,  is  decidedly  comfortable ;  it  is  well  cushioned  and  sofiied,  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  arm-chairs,  and  a  general  air  of  respectability— much  better  on  the 
whole  than  our  students'  rooms  ever  are.  Fifty  pounds  would  not  be  a  high 
estimate  for  the  usual  value  of  the  fiimitnre.  But  the  new  occupant  finds  one 
deficiency.     All  the  glass,  china,  and  crockery  of  the  man  going  out  become,  by 

*  I  wnM  recom  mended  to  enter  m  Fellow-Commoner,  beeaiue  it  would  open  to  me  the  woiety 
of  Cbe  Fellows  aad  older  men,  which  indeed  ii  the  only  real  advantage  of  the  porition. 
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immemorial  usage,  the  bedmaker's  property ;  aooordinglj  our  Freshman's  fint 
buamess  is  to  provide  himself,  usually  under  the  gyp's  guidance,  -with  a  tea-set, 
and  other  like  neoessaries,  among  which  decanters  and  wine-glasses  figure  ooa- 
spicuously. 

The  hednuikert  are  the  women  who  take  care  of  the  rooms ;  there  is  about  one 
to  each  staircase,  that  is  to  say,  to  every  eight  rooms.  Morning  chapel  goes  in  at 
seven,  and  as  the  English  student  does  not  protend  to  the  railroad  speed  of  the 
American  in  making  his  toilet,  the  gyp  is  directed  to  call  him  at  half-past  six,  or 
a  little  earlier.  The  boll  tolls  slowly  for  five  minutes  and  strikes  rapidly  for  five 
more  before  seven. 

However  much  the  chapels  of  the  various  colleges  may  differ  in  size  and  archi- 
tectunl  beauty,  they  agree  in  their  arrangement.  On  entering  that  of  Trinity, 
you  find  yourself  in  the  ante-chapel,  surrounded  by  monuments  of  distinguished 
scholars  and  divines,  eminent  among  which  stands  out  a  fine  statue  of  Newton. 
Passing  through  an  oaken  screen,  you  walk  down  the  long  marble  fioor,  between 
rows  of  movable  benches,  upon  which  the  Pensioners  sit,  without  distinodon 
of  year  or  person.  The  Scholars,  Bachelor  or  Undoigraduate,  sit  on  seats  behind 
and  above  the  Pensioners,  and  above  them  again,  along  the  walls,  are  the  seats 
of  Noblemen,  FeUow-Commonors,  and  Fellows,  and  the  desks  of  the  Bean  and 
college  officers.  The  students,  as  they  enter,  are  marked  with  pins  on  long 
alphabetical  lists,  by  two  college  servants,  who  are  so  experienced  and  clever  at 
their  business,  that  they  never  ask  the  name  of  a  new  comer  more  than  once. 

The  college  authorities  (in  University  slang  phrase  the  Jl>otu)  are  designated  in 
the  most  general  terms  as  the  Matter  and  FellotM,  The  Master  of  the  College,  or 
*Head  of  the  House,'  is  a  D.D.,  who  has  been  a  Fellow.  He  is  the  supreme 
ruler  within  the  college  walls,  and  moves  about  like  an  undergraduate's  deity, 
keeping  at  an  awful  distance  from  the  students,  and  not  letting  himself  be  seen 
too  frequently  even  at  chapel.  Besides  his  fat  salary  and  house  (technically 
known  as  the  Zodge)^  he  enjoys  many  perquisites  and  privileges,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  of  committing  matrimony. 

The  Fellowtj  who  form  the  general  body  fh^m  which  the  other  college  offioen 
are  chosen,  consist  of  those  four  or  five  Bachelor  Scholars  in  each  year  who  pass 
the  best  examination  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Metaphysics.  This  examina- 
tion being  a  severe  one,  and  only  the  last  of  many  trials  which  they  have  gone 
through,  the  inference  is  allowable  that  they  are  the  most  learned  of  the  college 
graduates.  They  have  a  handsome  income,  whether  resident  or  not ;  but  if  resi- 
dent, enjoy  the  additional  advantages  of  a  well  spread  table  for  nothing,  and  good 
rooms  at  a  very  low  price.  The  only  conditions  of  retaining  their  Fellowships 
are  that  they  take  orders  after  a  certain  time  and  remain  unmarried.  Of  those 
who  do  not  fill  college  offices,  some  occupy  themselves  with  private  pupils; 
others,  who  have  property  of  their  own,  prefer  to  live  a  life  of  literary  leisure, 
like  some  of  their  predecessors,  the  monks  of  old.  Tlie  eight  oldest  Fellows  at 
any  time  in  residence,  together  with  the  Master,  have  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege vested  in  them. 

The  Dean  is  the  presiding  officer  in  chapel,  and  the  only  one  whose  presence 
there  is  indispensable.  He  oversees  the  markers'  lists,  pulls  up  the  absentees, 
and  receives  their  excuses.  This  office  is  no  sinecure  in  a  large  college;  at 
Trinity  they  have  been  forced  to  divide  the  work,  and  appoint  a  Junior  Dean. 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  there  should  be  so  ranch  shirking  of  chapel,  when  the 
very  moderate  amount  of  attendance  required  is  considered.  The  undergraduate 
is  expected  to  go  to  chapel  eight  times,  or  in  academic  parlance,  to  keep  eight  chor 
peU  a  week,  two  on  Sunday,  and  one  on  every  week  day,  attending  morning  or 
evening  chapel  on  week-days  at  his  option.  Nor  is  even  this  indulgent  standard 
rigidly  enforced.  If  a  Pensioner  keeps  six  chapels,  or  a  Fellow-Commoner  four, 
and  U  quite  regular  in  all  other  reepeete^  he  will  never  be  troubled  by  the  Dean. 
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Other  officers  are,  the  Vice  Mattery  the  Bursar^  i.e.,  the  CoUefife  Pttru-hsarer  or 
7W(Uifr«r,  and  hu  aBsUtant ;  Lecturers,  aaaistant  Lecturers,  and  assistant  Tutors 
to  the  number  of  nearly  twenty  (some  of  these,  however,  are  non-residents,  and 
only  appear  at  examinations) ;  four  Gkaplaintj  and  the  Libranan.  Tliese  htst  five 
are  the  only  officers  not  Fellows.  They  are  uMually  selected  from  the  Bachelor 
Scholars  who  have  just  missed  Fellowships. 

A  Trinity  Heading  MarCs  Day. 

The  Chapel  service  occupies,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  half  an  hour.  After  this,  it 
is  the  custom  to  take  a  fifteen  minutes'  walk  in  the  college  grounds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  the  bedmaker  time  to  get  the  rooms  in  good  order,  and  of  giving 
the  student  an  appetite  for  his  breakfast.  By  eight,  he  is  seated  before  his  com- 
fortably blazing  coal  lire  (how  different  from  our  scorching,  smouldering  antlira- 
dte!),  with  his  kettle  boiling  merrily,  and  the  materials  for  his  morning  meal  on 
a  diminutive  table  near  him.  These  are  of  the  simplest  description-drolls,  butter^ 
and  tea :  on  excellent  preparation  for  a  morning's  reading.  The  mention  of  break- 
fast conveys  to  a  Cantab  no  ideas  of  ham  and  beefsteaks ;  and  if  reminiscences 
of  cold  game  pie  and  hot  cutlets  are  ever  called  up  by  it,  it  is  on  account  of  those 
occasional  breakfast  parties,  which  from  their  late  hour  (eleven)  bear  more  resem- 
blance to  a  luncheon. 

At  nine.  Lectures  begin,  and  continue  till  twelve.  There  are  some  ten  or 
eleven  going  on  at  once.  The  established  length  of  each  lecture  is  one  hour. 
For  the  Freshmen  there  ar^  two,  a  classical  and  a  mathematical,  both  which 
they  are  required  to  attend ;  the  second  and  third  year  men  have  their  choice 
of  one  lecture  among  three  or  four.  The  lecturer  stands,  and  the  lectured  sit, 
even  when  construing,  as  the  Freshmen  are  sometimes  asked  to  do ;  the  other 
years  are  only  called  on  to  listen.  The  practice  of  taking  notes  is  very  general ; 
there  is  plenty  of  stationery  ready  provided  on  the  desks,  but  the  students 
usually  bring  their  own  note-books  and  pens. 

Having  mentioned  Second  and  Third  year  men,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  state 
at  once  that  there  are  no  such  beings  as  Sophormoret  at  an  English  University* 
The  undei^graduate  course  is  three  years  and  a  third,  and  the  students  who  have 
completed  their  first  year  are  called  successively  Junior  Scphe  (abbreviated  for 
JScphiat^re),  Senior  Sophe^  and  Qveetioniete;  or,  more  popularly,  Second-year  tnen, 
Tldrd^ear  men,  and  Men  icho  are  Just  going  out. 

Some  time  before  one,  the  student  resorts  to  his  private  tutor,  he  reads  a  por- 
tion of  some  author,  or  undergoes  an  examination  (by  pen,  ink,  and  paper),  on 
something  he  has  not  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

From  two  to  four  is  the  traditional  time  of  exercise,  two  hours*  hard  exercise  a 
day  being  considered  (as  it  is)  littie  enough  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  keep  his 
body  in  proper  vigor.  .  .  .  The  most  usual  mode  of  exercise  is  walking — eonstUu- 
Uandliaing  is  the  Cantab  for  it.  The  country  for  miles  around  is  very  fiat,  and 
the  roads  are  very  good,  two  circumstances  highly  encouragiiig  to  pcdestrianism.  ' 

After  walking  comes  rowing,  which  may  indeed  be  called  the  distinguishing  I 

amusement  of  English  University  students.    Cricketing,  and  all  games  of  ball,  j 

are  much  practiced  in  their  respective  seasons.  I 

During  the  quarter  of  an  hour  preceding  4  p.m.,  the  students  come  fiocking  into  I 

their  colleges  and  rooms  to  prepare  for  dinner.  The  academic  cap  and  gown  are 
resumed,  and  the  hall  crowded  with  hungry  undergraduates,  who  are  not,  how- 
ever, admitted  within  the  screen  until  the  Fellows  and  Fellow-Commoners  have 
assembled.  Then  a  Latin  grace  is  read  by  two  of  the  Dons,  and  forthwith  the 
demolition  of  eatables  proceeds.  The  tables  of  the  undergraduates,  arranged 
aooordlng  to  their  respective  years,  are  supplied  with  abundance  of  plain  joints, 
and  vegetables,  and  beer  and  ale  ad  libitum^  besides  which,  soup,  pastry,  and 
dieese  can  be  *  sized  for,'  that  is,  brought  in  portions  to  individuals  at  an  extra 
charge  ;  so  that  on  the  whole  a  very  comfortable  meal  might  bo  effected  but  for 
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the  crowd  and  confusioD,  in  which  respect  lihe  hall  dinner  much  Pesemblea  oiif 
steamboat  meals.  The  attendance  also  is  very  defldent,  and  of  the  roughest  aoil 
Bnt  some  of  the  company  are  better  ofif.  At  a  raised  daia  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
the  Fellows,  Noblemen,  and  Fellow-Commoners  are  banqueting  on  a  dinner 
of  three  courses,  with  port  and  sherry,  in  adcUUon  to  the  malt  liquor,  and  abnnd- 
dance  of  orderly  and  well  dressed  waiters.  Along  the  wall  yon  see  two  tables, 
which,  though  less  carefully  provided  than  the  Fellows',  are  still  served  with  tol- 
erable decency,  and  go  through  a  regular  second  course  instead  of  the  ^sizings.' 
The  occupants  of  the  upper  or  inner  table  are  men  apparently  from  twenty-two 
to  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  wear  black  gowns  with  two  strings  hanging 
loose  in  front.  If  this  table  haa  less  state  than  the  adjoining  one  of  the  Fellows, 
it  has  more  mirth  and  brilliancy ;  many  a  good  joke  seems  to  be  going  the  rounds. 
These  are  the  Bachelors,  most  of  them  Scholars  reading  for  Fellowships,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  private  tutors.  Although  Bachelors  in  Arts,  they  are  con- 
sidered, both  as  respects  the  College  and  the  University',  to  be  i»  gtatu  pupiUari 
until  they  become  M.  A.'s.  They  pay  a  small  sum  in  fees  nominally  for  tuition, 
and  are  liable  to  the  authority  of  that  mighty  man,  the  Proctor.  The  table  nearer 
the  door  is  filled  by  students  in  the  ordinary  undergraduate  blue  gown ;  but  fh>m 
the  better  service  of  their  table,  and  perhaps  some  little  consequential  air  of  their 
own,  it  is  plain  that  they  have  something  peculiar  to  boast  of.  They  are  the 
Foundation  Scholars,  firom  whom  the  fUtnre  Fellows  are  to  be  chosen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one  out  of  three.  Their  Scholarships  are  gained  by  ezaminA- 
tion  in  the  second  or  third  year,  and  entitle  them  to  a  pecuniary  allowance  from 
the  college,  and  also  to  tiieir  commons  gratis  (these  latter  subject  to  certain 
attendance  at  and  service  in  chapel),  a  first  choice  of  rooms,  and  some  other  little 
privileges,  of  which  they  are  somewhat  proud,  and  occasionally  they  look  as 
if  conscious  that  some  Don  may  be  saying  to  a  chance  visitor  at  tbe  high  table 
*  those  over  yonder  are  the  Scholars,  the  best  men  of  their  year.'  Hall  lasts  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Two  Scholars  conclude  the  performances  by  reading 
a  long  Latin  grace. 

After  hall  is  emphatically  lounging  time,  it  being  the  wise  practice  of  English- 
men to  attempt  no  hard  exercise,  physical  or  mental,  inmiediately  after  a  hearty 
meal.  Some  stroll  in  the  grounds  if  the  weather  is  fine,  many  betake  themselves 
to  the  Union  Society  Beading-room  to  glance  over  the  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  many  assemble  at  wine  parties  to  chat  over  a  frugal  dessert  of  oranges,  bis- 
cuits, and  cake,  and  sip  a  few  glasses  of  not  remarkably  good  wine.  These  tmn« 
partiet  are  the  most  common  entertunments,  being  rather  the  cheapest  and  very 
much  the  most  convenient,  for  the  preparations  required  for  them  are  so  slight  as 
not  to  disturb  the  studies  of  the  hardest  reading  man,  and  they  take  place  at  a 
time  when  no  one  pretends  to  do  any  work. 

At  six  P.M.-,  the  chapel  bell  rings  again.  The  attendance  is  more  numerous  now 
than  it  was  in  the  morning.  On  Saturday  eveningSj  Sundays,  and  Saints'  days, 
the  students  wear  surplices  instead  of  their  gowns,  and  very  innocent  and  ex» 
emplary  they  look  in  them. 

After  chapel  the  evening  reading  begins  in  earnest.  Most  of  the  Cantabs  are 
late  readers,  so  that  supposing  one  of  them  to  begin  at  seven,  he  will  not  leave 
oft  before  half-past  eleven,  thus  clearing  more  than  four  hours  consecutive  work, 
his  only  intermission  being  to  take  a  cup  or  two  of  tea,  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
accompanied  by  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  One  solid  meal  a  day  is  the  rule ; 
even  when  they  go  out  to  sup,  as  a  reading  man  does  perhaps  once  a  term,  and  a 
rowing  man  twice  a  week,  they  eat  very  moderately,  though  their  potations  are 
sometimes  of  the  deepest.  Some  students  go  to  their  private  tutors  in  the  even- 
ing ;  not  unfVequently  two  or  three  meet  in  one  another's  rooms,  alternately,  to 
read  some  classical  autiior  or  talk  problems  together— a  very  sociable  way  of  ac- 
quiring learning. 
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1.  DAT  WITH  A  PKN8IOHBR  OF  TRINITT. 

Mr.  Everett,  In  his  Lectures  on  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  show  some 
of  the  points  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  of  difference  in  the  En^cliah  and 
American  systems,  devotes  a  chapter  (lecture)  to  the  daily  life  of  a  Pensioner 
of  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  was  a  resident  member  for  three  years.  In 
addition  to  the  copious  extracts  already  given,  with  the  author's  permission, 
we  introduce  a  portion  of  this  chapter : 

Our  new  acquaintance,  then,  is  a  pensioner  of  Trinity  ColiofTc,  Cambridge, 
In  his  second  year.  Pensioner  is  the  name  given  to  the  great  mass  of  students 
who  pay  for  their  board  and  lod^ng,  and  are  In  no  way  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Cfollege.  I  liave  chosen  Trinity  as  the  typical  coll^  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place.  It  is  the  largest,  having  more  than  twice  as  many  residents 
as  the  next  largest  In  the  second  place,  it  contains  undergraduates  of  all 
tastes ;  science  and  literature  are  almost  equally  pursued  there,  and.  In  almost 
all  cases,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  athletic  and  spurting  interests. 
Furthermore,  it  was  my  college.  The  first  thing  every  Englishman,  and  par- 
ticularly every  Cambridge  man,  does  after  you  arc  introduced  to  him  is  to  ask 
you  to  dinner. 

Dinfur  €t  TMnity  Hall 

Wo  will,  thcreforo,  take  a  plain  dinner  with  our  friend  in  the  hall  of 
Trinity  at  four  o^clock,  p.  m.  The  hall  is  an  immense  structure,  of 
the  age  of  James  I.,  a  hundred  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and  fifty  high.  Its 
high'pcaked  roof  shows  exposed  the  quaintly-ornamented  rafters  of  maseire 
oak,  and  the  open  lantern  at  the  top  allows  the  pigeons  to  flv  In  and  out  at 
all  hours.  The  floor  is  of  solid  stone,  though  raisMi  many  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  wails  are  wainscoted  up  to  their  full  height,  and  covered  with 
portraits  of  the  great  men  and  benefactors  of  Trinity.  The  lofty  Tudor 
windows,  especially  where,  at  the  upper  end,  a  species  of  transept  opens 
right  ana  left  Into  two  gorgeous  oriels,  are  decorated  with  coats-oi-arms  of 
the  peers  and  bishops  tbatTrinity  has  nurtured  Conspicuous  at  the  upper 
end  are  blazoned,  in  gilded  wood,  the  arms  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  beneath  the  motto  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  the  triumphant  **  Semper 
Eadem."  KIght  beneath  this  protecting  ensign  Is  raised  a  double  dais, 
whereon  athwart  the  hall  are  spread  the  tables  for  the  high  and  mlglitv. 
Below,  five  ranges  of  tables  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  of  oak, 
solid  as  the  stone  floor  itself,  with  benches  to  correspond,  while  in  the  centre 
is  the  quaint  apparatus  for  warming,  an  ancient  open  pan  or  brazier,  piled  up 
from  November  to  May  with  live  coals,  and  expelUng  the  colder  air  from  the 
whole  vast  apartment  Our  friend  is  seated  with  his  compeers  at  one  of  the 
benches  In  the  centre  of  the  halt  You  observe  that  they  have  all  placed 
their  square  caps  beneath  their  seats — not  a  very  good  place.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, for  an  article  easily  bent  and  broken,  and,  indeed,  the  academic  dress 
Is  seldom  In  good  preservation.  They  all  retain  their  gown,  which  hero  is 
made  of  serge,  and  of  a  deep  blue  color,  by  wHich  Trinity  is  distinguished, 
each  college  adopting  its  own  form  of  the  general  type.  At  Oxford  Is  no 
such  distinction.  The  gown  is  a  graceful  and  light  aflJcUr.  A  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  every  college  has  a  black  one  of  a  little  fuller  pattern,  with  two 
black  ribbons  in  front  A  Master  of  Arts  has  a  gOA-n  more  ample  still,  while 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity  or  Law  rustles  In  full-blown  splendor. 

Our  friend  remains  standing  for  a  few  moments  while  two  of  the  authorl  • 
ties  read  alternately  a  Latin  grace,  and  then  the  work  of  destruction  begins. 
The  dinner  this  day  is  rather  better  than  usual,  for  it  happens  to  be  dedicated 
to  one  of  tlie  great  saints  in  the  £ng  ish  calendar,  ana  on  the  saints*  days 
poultry  and  ducks  are  Immemorlally  added  to  the  ordinary  masses  of  beef  and 
mutton.  Tlie  carving,  or  rather  tlic  hacking,  is  very  rough.  Everybody  is  in 
a  tremendous  heat  and  steam,  particularly  the  waiters,  who  are  on  the 
lookout  that  too  much  shall  not  be  eaten.  For  oi>serve  here  one  of  the 
exquisite  abuses  and  vested  rights  by  which  the  English  Universities  are 
eaten  up :  the  ample  dinner  In  hall  is  not  provided  by  the  college  authorities. 
The  army  of  servants,  gyps,  bodmakers,  etc,  contract  to  sunpiv  so  much 
meat  to  the  college  cook:  he  sends  It  up  to  table,  and  all  that  is  left, 
which,  properly  husbanded  by  an  Intelligent  ariuUj  would  furnish  half  the 
next  day's  meal,  goes  back  as  perquisites  to  the  original  proprietors.  So 
day  after  day  you  see  on  the  table  nothing  but  vast  Joints  of  beef,  mutton 
and  pork,  except  when  a  blessed  saint's  day  brings  poultry.  A  few  luxuries 
like  soup  can  be  had  by  paying  extra. 

The  college  is  so  Immense,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  undeigraduates, 
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that  even  thU  monstrou*  hall  will  not  contain  them  all.  There  is.  therefore, 
two  thirds  of  the  year,  a  second  dinner  for  the  Freshmen,  equally  hot  and 
tjood,  but  at  the  less  convenient  hour  of  live.  But  even  with  this,  the  pushinj;, 
nghtin^f  hacking  over  joints,  in  a  scene  where  tlie  attendance  is  of  the 
rouj^hest,  the  eating  of  the  plainest,  no  rej^ular  scats  are  assigned,  and  such 
little  niceties  as  napkins  are  unknown,  oaake  the  college  hall  of  Trinity 
pretty  dismal,  except  for  a  very  hungry  man.  If  eiglit  or  ten  friends,  how- 
ever, agree  to  be  punctual  and  always  get  the  same  places,  they  can  do  veiy 
well.  On  one  side  of  the  room  is  a  table  where  the  fare  Is  a  good  deal 
neater,  if  not  better,  and  the  attendance  more  abundant  and  quiet  It  is  that 
of  the  foundation  ecliolars,  the  best  students  of  their  vear,  who  receive  tliis 
dinner  gratis  on  condition  of  extra  regularity  at  chapel.  Still  farther  up  on 
the  same  side  is  the  table  for  the  Bachelors  of  Arts.  Here  the  fare  and 
attendance  are  very  decidedly  Improved;  wine  is  provided,  and  certain  rules 
are  adopted  to  secure  order  and  quiet  And  above^  on  the  dais,  at  tlioso 
tables  athwart  the  hall — contemplate  with  me  if  you  please  the  magnificence 
of  that  dinner.  It  is  the  Fellows*  table  that  you  see ;  the  table  ^ihcrc  those 
who  are  no  longer  undeixraduates,  no  longer  bachelors,  but  are  resting  f n  the 
unequaUcd  glory  of  Masters  of  Arts  and  fellows  of  the  coUcgCy  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  fulI-sIeeved  gowns,  are  enjoying  one  of  tlie  very  best  dinners 
ever  put  on  a  table.  On  the  festival  of  a  saint,  when  it  is  known  that  the  fare 
will  be  something  quite  surpassing,  each  fellow  generally  asks  one  or  two 
guests,  and  happy  are  those  who  get  such  invitation.  In  sober  eamest^-since 
we  fellows  are  a  good  deal  shut  out  from  the  world  and  female  society,  and 
are  living  a  regular  monastic  life,  they  are  determined  to  have  the  very  best 
dlritaer  they  can  for  their  money.  Notice  those  five  or  six  voung  men  in  blue 
cloth  gowns,  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  silver  lace,  who  are  sitting  with 
the  fellows.  Thev  are  undenmidnatea  called  fellow-commoners,  who  have 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  hafl  and  chapel  with  the  fellows  on  condition  of 
wearing  this  very  conspicuous  gown,  of  paying  nominally  twice,  and  i-eally 
three  times  as  much  for  all  college  expenses,  and  of  renouncing  all  claim  to 
scholarships  and  fellowships.  At  the  otlier  colleges,  the  position  of  fellow- 
commoner  is  chiefly  reserved  for  elderly  men,  who  study  for  the  i  hurch  late 
in  life,  and  would  not  enjoy  mixing  with  undergraduates,  very  often  married 
men.  At  Trinity,  however,  the  f ellow-coinmoncrs  are  generally  young  men 
of  rank  and  fortune,  who  want  to  get  the  most  for  their  money.  You  will 
notice  also  a  couple  of  young  men  near  the  head  of  the  table,  evidently 
undergraduates,  but  still  in  the  full  master's  go«n.  They  are  noblemeis,  or 
the  eluest  sons  of  noblemen,  and  have  literally  to  pay  four  times  as  much  fo** 
all  regular  college  expenses,  and  are  fleeced  in  a  hundred  other  ways. 

But  your  attention  Is  attracted  to  the  lower  i)art  of  the  hall— what  is  that 
large  silver  vessel  going  from  hand  to  hand  ?  It  is  an  immense  drinking  cup, 
filled  with  a  peculiar  brand  of  strong  ale,  brewed  by  the  college,  and  known 
as  Audit,  because  every  year  a  new  tap  is  broached  on  the  day  when  the 
accounts  are  audited.  It  Is  only  produced  on  these  few  special  days  in  the 
hall,  and  is  greatly  sought  after.  A  slight  scrimmage  you  will  obser\'e  arises 
between  our  friend  and  his  neighbor,  founded  on  an  accusation  that  our 
acquaintance  had  both  the  last  draught  of  the  exhausted  cup  and  its  first 
when  replenished.  The  joints  of  meat  and  poultry  are  now  cleared  away, 
except  where  a  few  stragglers  who  have  come  in  very  late  are  endeavoring  to 
extract  some  comfort  out  of  a  sadly  torn  and  plundered  leg  of  motion. 
They  are  succeeded  by  a  tolerable  fetock  of  plain  puddlngj  and  pies — the 
scholari  having  the  glorious  privilege  of  f electing  their  own  second  course. 
All  this  time  two  college  f  ervants  have  been  walking  up  and  down  the  hall, 
pricking  off  on  two  lone  written — not  printed— li  ts  the  names  of  all  present 
Observe  the  ge- ture  of  the  marker  at  thU  moment  There  Is  an  undergrad- 
uate at  the  open  door  of  the  hall,  raising  his  cap  to  attract  attention.  The 
marker  nods  and  marks  him,  as  being  there,  though  not  wishing  to  stay  and 
dine.  Above  where  this  youth  has  just  appeared  our  f  riend^s  notice  is  drawn 
right  in  the  middle  of  his  ale,  by  sarcastic  remarks  to  the  eflect  that  lie  is 
under  scrutiny.  Sure  enough,  in  the  gallery  oi>ening  into  the  hall  above  t  c 
door  are  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  making  a  visit  to  Trinity 
College,  and  stopping  to  look  down  ana  see  the  animals  fed.  There,  through 
at  last  Our  friend  is  off  like  a  shot  He  docs  not  wait  for  the  final  grace. 
This  is  not  read  by  the  fellows  tlicraselve  — they  are  too  mnch  overcome  by 
their  exertions  to  be  thankful,  so  two  of  the  scholars  are  obliged  to  wait  long 
after  they  have  got  through,  in  order  to  return  thanks  for  the  fellows*  dinner. 

As  our  friend  leaves  the  hall,  he  stops  in  the  passage  Ju  t  outside  the  door 
to  read  the  notices  posted  upon  the  oak  ecreen  that  cuts  off  this  pa  sage.    IIo 
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seothat  W.  H.  Stone  hai  won  the  colle^  prize  for  Alcaics;  the  Prof cs* or 
of  Moral  Philosophy  i^^ins  his  lectures  next  Wednesday ;  Professor  Harold 
Browne  of  Emmanuel  will  preach  next  Sunday  in  Great  St  Atary's,  the 
University  Church;  and  the  Trinity  Cricket  Club  wiil  meet  for  choice  of 
officers.  Hi^  next  step  Is  down  a  low  archwav  into  the  great  college  Icltcben. 
Here  the  old  institution  of  a  smoke-Jaclc  is  in  perfection,  roa  ting  scores  of 
joints  and  whole  coops  of  poultry  at  once.  High  up  on  the  old  stone  wall) 
are  two  in:ignia  of  the  kitchen ;  one  apparently  the  shell  of  a  vast  turtle, 
presage  of  good  cheer;  the  other  the  ancient  arms  of  the  college,  the  English 
Lion  and  noses,  and  tlic  grand  old  motto,  that  has  sustained  the  sons  of 
Trinity  through  many  a  hard  contest  with  wickedness  In  high  places—**  Vir- 
tue l4  the  true  nobility."  Our  friend  steps  into  a  little  office  at  the  side  of 
the  kitchen,  and  gives  a  modest  order.  The  whole  cookery  business  of  a 
eo'Ieee  at  Cambridge  i  i  really  an  in-  tltution.  Each  coll(^e  has  Its  staff  of 
excellent  cooks  who  not  only  serve  the  public  dinner  In  the  hall,  but  also 
furnish  meals  and  provl  Ions  ready  cooked  on  any  scale  of  magnificence  or 
simplicity  to  members  of  the  college.  Considering  the  superior  quality  of 
the  food  and  cookery,  and  the  promptness  with  which  it  is  f  erved,  the  prices 
charged  are  by  no  means  exorbitant  A  graduate,  bachelor,  or  master  of 
arts,  can  order  any  amount  he  likes,  merely  by  signing  his  name.  An  under- 
graduate is  confined  within  certain  limits ;  but  a  special  order  signed  by  his 
tutor  supersedes  these,  and  these  tutors*  orders  for  breakfast  dinner,  and 
supper  are  accorded  with  very  great  liberality.  Having  reque-  ted  the  cook  to 
send  in  a  pair  of  cold  fowls  and  a  tongue  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  our 
friend  retraces  his  steps,  and  passes  out  into  the  courtyard. 
The  (M  OmH  of  THnUy, 

The  Old  Court  of  Trinity  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  far  the  largest  academic  courtyard  in  Enzland,  being  an  irregu- 
lar square  of  over  two  acres  in  extent  On  the  west  side  are  the  hall,  with  a 
few  plain  modem  buildings,  containing  the  kitchen,  &c.,  in  connection  with 
It,  and  also  a  beautiful  bit  of  battlemented  Tudor  architecture,  the  Master's 
Lodge,  or  residence  of  the  head  of  the  College.  On  the  north  is  a  small  row 
of  iHain  buildings,  of  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  occupied  by  some  of  the  digni- 
taries, and  a  fine  old  gateway,  wheronn  Is  a  statue  of  Edward  IIL,  founder  of 
King's  Hall,  the  germ  of  Trinity  (.  ollegc  ;  beneath  him  is  the  motto  **  Pugna 
pro  patriA,"  and  still  lower  the  proud  announcement,  **  Tertius  Edvardus 
lamA  super  sethera  notus."  Above  him  is  a  clock,  which  strikes  every  hour 
twice.  The  members  of  the  neighboring  College  of  St  John's  complaining 
that  Trinity  clock  struck  too  loud,  a  second  movement'  was  added  which 
struck  in  a  softer  note,  and  they  were  perfectly  f  atlsfled.  The  chapel,  a  long, 
ugly  piece  of  modem  pseudo-Gothic,  completes  the  side.  The  east  and 
Eouth  sides  are  occupied  bv  a  long  rerles  of  very  comfortable  lodging  apart- 
ments, the  main  walls  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  all  the  students 
are  understood  to  have  had  beds  arranged  throughout  the  length  of  one  or 
two  long  dormitories ;  therefore  the  partitions  are  more  recent  In  the  rear 
of  one  side  Is  access  to  the  lecture-rooms,  and  exactly  opposite  the  Master's 
Lodge  stands  the  main  gateway,  surmounted  by  Henry  VIII.  without  and 
Fames  I.  within.  Every  one  of  these  suites  of  rooms  teems  with  recol!cctlons 
of  the  great  men  who  have  lived  there.  But  suffice  it  to  mention  one  single 
staircase,  leading  to  six  sets  of  rooms.  In  that  have  lived  successively  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Lord  Lyndhurst  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  and  Tennyson.  The 
centse  of  the  court  is  divided  into  six  plots  of  the  velvet  turf  of  England, 
clipped  and  rolled  to  the  last  degree  of  softness.  It  Is  a  high  offence  for  any 
one  under  the  degree  of  a  fellow  to  walk  on  the  grass,  in  the  centre  is  a 
grand  old  fountain  under  a  magnificent  canopy  of  omamented  stone-work, 
near  it  one  of  Troughton's  curious  sun-dials.  But  our  friend  has  seen  all 
these  things  again  and  again.  He  hurries  through  the  gateway.  As  he  stops 
to  speak  to  the  porter,  does  He  reflect  that  the  rooms  over  his  head  were  Lord 
Bacon's  ? 

Trinity  Street—Union  Society. 

He  passes  out  Into  the  crooked,  narrow,  busy  Trinity  Street  It  Is  full  of 
brilliant  shops  and  dingy  lodging-houses.  Immediately  opposite  the  gate 
stands  the  entrance  to  the  last  new  Court  of  Trinity--a  gift  of  the  present 
honored  head  of  the  College.  A  few  rods  through  Trinity  Street  bring  him 
to  Green  Street,  and  up  the  steps  of  the  Union  Society.  The  Union  Societies 
of  Cambridee  and  Oxford  are  exceedingly  characteristic  Institutions.  They 
are  open  to  the  whole  body  of  the  University.  Anybody  can  join  who  likes, 
without  the  formality  of  an  election.    That  at  Cambridge  contains  a  very 
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well  stocked  reading-room,  good  library,  and  conyenient  writing*nK>m.  AD 
tlie  popniar  newspapers  and  periodicals  arc  found  there.  Its  tive  hundred 
members  making  constant  use  of  it  from  day  to  day,  never,  perhaps,  writing 
a  note  out  of  its  rooms,  or  reading  for  amusement  anything  not  supplied  by 
it,  are  yet  to  a  vast  extent  wholly  careless  of  who  controls  it,  or  what  it  docs 
as  a  society.  Its  active  working  in  all  the  points  1  mention  is  In  the  hands  of 
two  managing  clerks.  They  are  overseen  by  a  board  of  officers,  chosen  every 
term  from  among  the  whole  body  of  members,  graduates  and  undergraduates. 
For  these  offices,  in  an  American  college,  the  competition  would  oe  terific, 
the  canvassing  Incessant,  and  the  meetings  for  business  most  stormy. 
Scarce  anything  of  this  is  known  at  Cambridge.  All  the  officers  are 
frequently  elected  without  opposition  term  after  term.  A  contested  election 
twice  a  year  is  a  very  large  allowance.  And  hardly  anvbody  cares  about  the 
business- working  of  the  society.  When  a  contested  election  does  arise,  it  is 
generally  on  some  point  like  college  rivalry,  wholly  apart  from  the  real 
business. 

But  we  have  been  leaving  our  friend  an  unconscionable  Ume  on  the  Union 
steps;  to  be  sure  he  has  been  discussing  whether  Davies  will  win  the 
Universltv  scholarship  next  year ;  and  this  au-absorbing  topic  of  interest  for 
the  classical  students  at  Cambridge  is  enough  to  excuse  anv  delay  or  impo- 
liteness But  now  he  bounds  up,  and  rushes  into  the  reading-room,  for  he 
missed  tlie  paper  tills  morning.  As  he  takes  up  the  TTmep,  and  subsides  into 
a  very  comfortable  arm-chair,  he  casuallv  asks  his  neighbor,  "  if  the  Yankees 
have  got  another  drubbing'*;  but,  before  he  can  get  an  answer,  his  eve 
catches  the  telegram  of  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  and  he  does  not  repeat  the 
question.  The  l\me$  is  soon  discussed,  a  couple  of  other  papers  skimmed 
over,  two  or  three  magazines  ditto,  and  a  couple  of  letters  written  and  posted. 
By  this  time,  the  deep-toned  chapel  bell  of  Trinity  Is  beginning  to  sound 
loud  in  his  ears,  and  he  reflects  that  a  slight  neglect  of  the  religious  services, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  will  necessitate  attendance  to-night  It  being, 
as  we  have  said,  a  saint^s  day,  he  repairs  to  his  room  It  is  in  Letter  D,  New 
Court  There  are  now  four  courts  in  Trinity— the  Old  or  Great,  Neville's,  the 
New,  about  thirtv-flve  years  old,  and  the  Master's.  Ho  crosses  the  Great 
Court,  defiles  past  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  and  emei^lng  in  the  Neville's 
Court,  slips  through  a  portion  of  the  cloisters,  and  under  an  archway  into  the 
New  Court  Already  ne  sees  the  stream  of  white  surplices  filing  from  every 
staircase;  for  at  service  on  Saturday  evening,  Sundays,  and  saints*  days, 
every  member  of  the  college,  except  the  noblemen,  has  to  appear  in  a  white 
surplice,  as  though  he  were  about  to  read  the  service.  He  enters  the  door 
over  which  the  letter  D  Is  painted,  the  staircases,  or,  as  we  should  say  at  Har- 
vard, entries,  being  lettered.  His  room  Is  gained,  gown  dashed  off  and  sur- 
plice donned.  Another  run  across  .the  court;  plenty  of  time,  though,  the 
service  does  not  begin  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  bell.  He  enters  the 
chapel,  a  narrow,  uiconvenlent  building,  of  very  slight  architectural  merit 
It  is  divided,  like  all  the  college  chapels  in  England,  into  two  parts,  by  a 
screen  of  oak,  above  which  is  the  organ.  The  ante-chapel  contains  some 
fine  stained  windows :  the  memorial  tablets  of  many  fellows  of  Trinity  who 
are  buried  there ;  and  three  glorious  statues.  Right  and  left  of  the  passage 
throus-h  the  screen,  are  those  of  Barrow  and  Bacon,  and  sear  the  entrance  is 
Roubuiac's  masterpiece— the  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  Uie  motto, 
"  Qui  genus  humamim  ingenio  tuperopU,^* 

Et/ening  ChmpeU. 

But  our  friend  has  coen  all  this  before.  He  does  not  stop  to  notice  it,  nor 
the  beautiful  carving  of  Gibbons  with  which  the  chapel  Itself  U  filled.  At 
the  upper  end  is  the  communion-table,  raised  on  three  high  steps ;  along  each 
side  of  the  remainder  run  two  tiers  of  raised  seats,  the  masters  of  arts  and 
fellow-commoners  occupying  the  highest,  the  bachelors  of  arts,  choristers, 
and  undergraduate  scholars  the  second.  The  seats  for  the  body  of  the 
f  tudents  are  hard  benches,  with  very  flat  apologies  for  cushions,  not  to  tit, 
but  kneel  upon,  arranged  lengthwise  throughout  the  body  of  the  chapel  and 
chancel.  On  one  of  these  our  friend  seats  himself,  and  watches  the- white 
crowd  pour  in.  The  bachelors  of  arts  wear  hoods,  trimmed  with  white  swans- 
down,  nanging  down  their  backs :  the  masters,  hoods  of  black  and  white 
silk,  and  the  doctors,  scarlet  Presently  pour  in  the  two  rows  of  chorister- 
boys,  who  take  the  treble  parts:  there  are  six  of  these  on  each  side,  together 
with  half  the  number  of  adult  male  singers.  The  effect  of  these  eighteen 
voices  is  very  good,  and  the  responsive  parts  are  beautiful.  There— enter  the 
venerable  head  of  the  college,  ushered  to  a  high  seat  next  the  door ;  follow  him 
the  two  deana— officers  who  attend  to  the  police-work  of  the  college — taking 
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their  scats  on  high,  behind  the  choriaten.  The  chaplain  rises  at  the  upper 
end.  The  eveninji^  service  of  the  Church  of  England  is  performed,  in  a  mun< 
aer  which  seems  very  hurried  to  an  American ;  but  which  soon  appear,  in 
very  favorable  contrast  to  the  drawl  so  common  here.  As  the  ''General 
Confession  "  is  begun,  see  how  every  undergraduate  rises  from  his  seat,  turns 
h>und,  and  bodily  knesU;  neither  sits  nor  bows,  nor  any  compromisii^ 
posture.  The  musical  part  of  the  service  is  very  good.  The  Psalms  are 
chanted  responsively,  and  to  very  beautiful  tunes.  The  Icssuns  from  the 
Bible  are  always  read  by  some  member  of  the  college  proper  or  foundation ; 
to>night  being  a  saint^s  day,  by  a  fellow,  on  Saturdays  and  'Sundays  by  a 
bachelor  scholar,  on  week  days  by  an  undeigradoate  scholar.    This  is  a  very 

Eleashig  part  of  the  service,  and  greatly  interests  the  voung  men  themselves 
I  it    All  this  time  the  two  markers  have  been  pacing  up  and  down  the 
thapel  pricking  down  those  who  are  present 

At  the  door  of  the  chapel  our  friend  meets  one  of  his  friends,  a  bachelor 
fellow.  This  gentleman  was  Senior  Classic  a  rear  ago,  and  gained  his  fellow- 
ship the  first  time,  so  he  is  a  model  of  scholarship  and  regularity  to  every 
one,  and  of  great  admiration  to  the  younger  members  of  tlie  college.  They 
stroll  together  to  the  fellows*  staircase  in  the  cloisters,  and  he  says,  'K'ome 
round  to  tea  and  whist  this  evening  at  nine."  The  invitation  is  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, and  off  runs  our  friend,  for  he  must  get  through  a  good  bit  of  work 
to-night,  and  it  has  struck  seven.  So  to  secure  himself  from  all  interruption, 
he  sports  the  outer  door.  These  outer  doors  are  tremendous  constructions  of 
hard  wood,  opening  outwards,  and  so  when  fastened  by  a  spring-lock,  abso- 
lutely impenetrable  without  a  key.  When  shut  they  are  said  to  be  sp  Tted. 
Within  this  barricade  onr  friend's  domain  consists  of  a  front  room  about  14 
feet  by  13,  looking  into  the  courtyard,  a  back  room  not  quite  as  wide,  and  a 
small  dark  cupboard  called  a  gyp-room,  where  miscellanea  are  kept  Into 
this  receptacle  he  carefully  puts  the  fowls  and  tongue  aforesaid  which  he 
finds  have  arrived  from  the  kitchen  in  his  absence.  As  to  ihe  internal  appear- 
ance of  the  apartment  suffice  it  to  say  it  is  a  college  room,  but  very  comfort- 
able, and  all  the  more  from  having  a  good  soft-coal  fire  in  an  open  grate, 
Ixistead  of  Uiat  abomination,  a  cast-iron  stove. 

Our  friend  gets  out  his  Plato  and  Dictionary,  and  also  writing  materials. 
His  first  work  is  to  prepare  some  composition,  as  it  is  called.  This  docs  not 
mean  an  English  essay.  No,  his  private  tntor  has  handed  him,  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  a  copy  of  twenty  lines  from  Dryden's  *'  Palamon  and  Arcite.'* 
This,  if  you  please,  he  is  to  translate  into  Latin  Hexameters  as  near  Yike 
Virgil  as  i)os8ible.  And  he  will  do  it  too,  and  it  wont  take  him  an  hour  and  a 
qoarter  to  do  the  rough  copy.  And  the  rest  of  the  time  till  nine  he'll  have 
to  read  some  Plato.  And  in  doing  these  verses  not  a  shadow  of  grammar  or 
dictionary  will  he  use,  and  yet  the  Terses  will  be  very  far  from  bad.  So  he 
works  away,  cheerfully  but  silently.  At  about  half  past  eight  a  rustling  is 
heard  In  the  back  room;  the  door  Is  opened,  and  slowly  appears  an  aged  grim 
figure,  Bot  unlike  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  holding  a  dunly  burning  lamp. 
xei  the  brave  heart  of  a  Caml>ridge  youth  never  quails.  He  only  says,  **  O, 
Mrs.  Day,  breakfast  for  six  to-morrow  at  nine— please  order  coffee  and 
muflbis  at  Uattersley's.**  "Very  well,  sir";  and  tne  bedmaker,  who  has 
entered  by  a  door  to  which  she  alone  has  the  key,  disappears,  laying  a  funny 
little  twisted  note  on  his  table.  It  requires  an  immediate  answer,  and  fearing 
to  trust  the  venerable  genius  of  the  apartments  with  his  message,  ho  slips 
on  cap  and  gown,  and  hies  him  to  his  friend's  room  Just  outside  the  gate. 

J^vetorizing. 

As  he  is  hurrying  back,  nine  having  already  struck,  behold  a  shigular  scene. 
A  procession  is  seen  advancing,  consisting  of  a  master  of  arts  in  full  academ- 
icals, with  wliite  tie  and  bands,  and  behind  two  stalwart  men,  their  coats 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  buttons.  The  train  moves  speedily  up  to  an 
unden^raduate  without  a  gown,  and  in  a  little  Jaunty  hat  "  Are  you  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University,  sir  ? "  says  the  clergyman,  raising  his  cap  politely. 
"Yes,  sir."  "Why  have  you  not  your  academic  dress  on?"  No  excuse  is 
apparent  "Your  name  and  college  if  you  please,  sir."  "Jones  of  Trinity 
Uail."  "  Jones  of  Trinity  Hall ;  1  fine  you  six  and  el^ht  pence,  sir ;  remem- 
ber"—to  his  attendants— ^' Jones  of  Trinity  Hall,fts.  6d."— and  the  train  goes 
on.  This  \a  vroetorizing ;  the  reverend  one  Is  a  proctor— the  attendants  are 
usually  called  bull-dogs.  There  are  two  proctors,  and  two  assistant  proctors, 
chosen  from  the  colleges  by  a  peculiar  rotation.  It  is  their  duty  to  attend  to 
various  University  matters,  but  particularly  to  parade  the  streets  in  this  way, 
with  their  attendants,  reprehending  all  offences  against  University  discipline 
or  public  morality. 
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Meanwhile  our  friend  has  slipped  through  the  gate  and  reached  his  enter- 
tainer's rooms  In  the  cloisters.  I'here  on  the  table  are  many  loaves  of  bread, 
little  pals  of  butter,  each,  according  to  the  measure  1  stated,  an  inch  roll, 
and  sturdy  white  gallipots  of  Jam,  which  is  eaten  whole  ale  on  bread  at 
Ckmbri J.-^c.  All  this  is  from  the  host* s  private  stores.  Two  or  three  cups  of 
strong  tea  are  discussed,  and  tlie  party  sits  down  to  whist  I  can't  pretend  to 
f^ive  you  all  their  hands,  or  wiio  won  each  odd  trick;  buti  must,  at  the  risk 
of  shocuintr  everybody,  say  that  all  Cambridge,  including  the  steadiest  and 
most  re]i;;ious  men,  plays  whist  and  other  games  for  money,  though  the  , 
stakes  are  generally  small.  As  the  night  wears  on.  frequent  peals  at  the  gate 
bell  are  heard.  To  explain  these  it  must  be  noticed,  tliat  at  sunset  alfthe 
various  entrances  into  the  colleges  are  shut  and  locked  except  the  one  at  the 
great  gate.  At  teii,  this  also  is  locked,  but  the  porter  is  in  his  lodge,  to  let 
in  every  one  that  rings  the  bell.  All  entering  after  lock-up  are  registered, 
and  a  very  trifling  fine  levied  for  all  between  ten  and  twelve.  After  twelve 
the  chain  Is  put  up,  and  a  terrible  blowing-up  is  the  consequence  of  coming 
in  later.  If  repeated,  the  results  are  serious,  though  in  no  way  affecting 
the  rnnk  in  scholarship. 

At  about  half  past  six  A.  M.  he  is  aroused  to  consciousness  by  allusions  to 
the  hour  and  morning  chapel.  It  is  from  his  gyp,  who  thinks  it  proper  bis 
master  should  attend.  **No,  thank  you,  Stacey,"  is  the  groan  from  under 
tlie  bedclothes.  '^Don^t  fon;et  breakfast  at  nine."  Finally,  after  a  roll  or 
two,  about  a  quarter  imst  seven  he  rises,  and  from  his  bedroom  window  con- 
templates the  prospect  A  beautiful  old  lawn,  still  of  England's  velvety 
softness,  varied  by  oroad  walks  under  lines  of  old  trees — on  the  left  is  the 
college  brewery,  and  on  the  right  the  Trinity  bridge  is  visible.  But  what  be 
thinks  of  is  the  r^ovember  fog  coming  right  up  the  river  as  thick  as  a  Scotch 
mist,  and  freezing  him  to  the  bones  to  look  at  In  a  few  minutes,  however, 
he  ii  seated  in  his  front  room  at  a  nice  fire,  duly  made  for  him,  observe,  by 
the  bedmaker.  To  her  he  hands  a  slip  of  naper— it  U  an  order  on  Uic 
kitchen.  He  then  looks  over  and  corrects  the  Latin  verses  of  last  night,  and 
reads  a  little  more  Plato ;  thus  securing  a  good  hour  and  more  of  work  before 
breakfast  At  half  past  eight  he  moves  his  work  to  another  table,  for  now 
his  bedmaker  enters  and  proceeds  to  lay  the  cloth,  together  with  knives, 
forks,  etc.,  all  from  his  own  stores.  Nine  o'clock  strikes — a  great  rattle 
outside ;  enter  a  boy  bearing  a  waiter  covered  with  green  baize—green  baizo 
taken  off  discloses  cups,  saucers,  and  spoons  for  six ;  lai^o  coffee-pot,  full  of 
flrst-rate  hot  coffee,  cream,  sugar,  and  hot  milk  to  correspond,  two  covered 
plates  of  muffins.  These,  be  it  observed,  are  supplied  from  the  grocer's, 
outside  the  college  walls. 

Knock—**  Come  In  ";  enter  first  guest,  who  throws  down  cap  and  gown  hi 
a  comer,  and  proceeds  to  warm  himself,  or  look  out  of  the  window.  Notice 
the  court  full  of  strong  men  clad  in  white,  carrying  heavy  blue  wooden  trays 
on  their  heads.  They  are  the  cook's  men,  bringing  the  breakfasts  from  the 
college  kitchens  to  such  as  order  them.  Observe,  these  hot  brcakfasU, 
ordered  from  the  grocer's  and  kitchens,  are  exceptional  affairs ;  generally, 
every  one  contents  himself  with  bread  and  butter,  from  the  college  butteries 
—a  different  place  from  the  kitchens — and  coffee  or  tea  made  by  himself  in 
his  own  rooms.  One  of  these  cooks  is  seen  approaching  Letter  D.  Then 
tramp,  tramp,  like  the  horse  in  Don  Giovanni — and  crash— the  heavy  tray  let 
down  on  the  landing.  Delicately  are  fried  soles^  grilled  fowl,  and  curried 
sausages  extracted  and  set  down  to  warm  before  the  fire,  where  a  stack  of 
plates  has  been  undergoing  that  operation  for  half  an  hour. 

The  rest  of  the  guests  soon  assemble.  They  are  five  in  all ;  two  in  their 
second  year,  like  the  host,  and  three  freshmen.  Three  freshmen  invited  by  a 
second  year  man  !  Yes.  They  are  of  course  new  to  the  college.  And  hav- 
ing some  acquaintance  with  one  of  them,  having  been  to  school  with  the 
brother  of  the  second,  and  having  already  met  the  third  at  a  friend's  rooms, 
the  host  thinks  it  his  duty,  as  a  gentleman  and  student,  to  show  them  this 
hospitality  and  every  attention  he  can.  For  the  knowledge  how  to  furnish 
his  rooms,  etc.,  a  new-comer  almost  always  depends  on  a  friend  of  advanced 
standing;  in  a  great  measure  his  only  acquaintances,  except  his  schoolfellows, 
for  many  weeks,  are  older  men,  and  in  short,  throughout  his  freshman  year, 
an  undergraduate  looks  to  those  of  the  years  above  him  for  assistance,  ad- 
vice, and  attention  of  every  kind. 

Mr.  Everett  in  this  connection  administers  a  stinging  condemnation  of  Uic 
"silly,  cowardly,  blackguardly  practice"  of  hazing  Freshmen  which  prevails 
at  even  Harvard  and  Yale. 
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HBMOIR. 

Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulay,  made  Baron  of  Rotbley  in  1867, 
but  who  achieved  hia  title  to  the  peerage  of  his  country  by  hia 
splendid  contributions  to  English  literature  and  his  fidelity,  in  and 
out  of  office,  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  born  at 
Rothley  Temple,  October  25, 1800.  His  father  was  Zachary  Macau- 
lay,  a  West  India  merchant  and  eminent  philanthropist  of  the 
evangelical  type,  and  son  of  Rev.  John  Macaulay,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  His  mother  was  Selma  Mills, 
the  daughter  of  a  bookseller  of  Bristol,  of  a  Quaker  family.  His 
early  education  was  domestic,  and  in  the  conversations  and  associa- 
tions of  such  a  home  we  find  the  germs  and  leanings  of  the  future 
opinions  which  he  so  manfully  upheld  by  his  pen  and  voice.  He 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  where 
he  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  scholar,  both  in  mathematics 
and  languages,  and  as  a  debater  and  writer.  He  twice  won  the 
Chancellor's  medal  for  excellence  in  English  literature,  first  in  1810 ; 
and  in  1821  he  obtained  the  Craven  Scholarship.  He  took  his  first 
degree  in  1822,  was  made  Fellow  of  Trinity  in  the  same  year,  and 
in  1825  was  made  Master  of  Arts — the  same  year  in  which  his 
famous  Essay  on  Milton  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  RemeWy  the  first 
of  that  series  of  critico-historical  essays,  which  now  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct department  of  English  literature.  He  had  already  begun  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  literary  journalist,  by  contributions  to  Knighfs 
Quarterly  Magazine^  several  of  which  are  of  such  merit  as  to  be 
included  in  his  collected  works. 

In  1826  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  was  borne 
along  with  the  current  of  political  agitation,  then  running  high,  and 
in  which  he  shared  as  Whig,  until  he  entered  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Calne  in  1830.  In  the  memorable  struggle  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  he  made  several  effective  speeches ;  and  to  the  first 
reformed  House  was  returned  as  member  for  Leeds  in  1831.  As  a 
member  he  was  always  an  unflinching  advocate  of  religious  freedom 
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— his  first  speech  was  in  support  of  a  bill  to  repeal  the  civil  disa- 
bilities of  the  Jews.  He  defended  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
and  when  a  member  for  the  city  of  Edinborghy  in  1846,  supported 
a  grant  to  Maynonth  College  and  other  measures,  calculated  to  cor- 
rect abuses  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  remove  just  discon- 
tent from  that  portion  of  the  £mpire.  For  this  magnanimous  policy 
he  was  ousted  of  his  seat  in  1847,  but  was  returned  without  any 
personal  effort  on  his  part  by  the  same  constituency  in  1852.  In 
the  Melbourne  Ministry  he  was  made  Secretary  for  the  Board  of 
Oontrol  for  India,  and  in  1 738  he  went  out  to  India  as  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  Here  his  chief  labor  was  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  penal  code,  and  a  system  of  public  instruction.  To 
his  study  on  the  spot  of  British  rule  in  India  we  owe  bis  masterly 
essays  on  Ctive  and  Warren  Hastings. 

In  1840  he  was  appointed  War  Secretary,  and  it  would  seera  as 
if  under  its  inspiration,  he  appeared  in  1842  as  the  author  of 
those  martial  ballads,  the  Lay 9  of  Ancient  Rome,  In  1846  he  was 
made  Paymaster-General.  In  1 848  appeared  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  History  of  England  frwa  the  acceseion  of  James  II.  ^  in  which 
he  produced  not  merely  the  lives  of  kings,  statesmen,  and  generals, 
but  the  development  of  arts  and  sciences  and  the  progress  of  the 
people  in  every  rank,  in  domestic  comforts  and  good  government  In 
^849  he  was  chosen  Lord-Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and 
in  1855,  the  third  and  fourth  volume  of  his  History  appeared  ^with 
a  rush  for  copies  on  the  publishers  and  circulating  libradesy  such  as 
only  a  popular  novel  usually  exhibits.'  In  1857  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  Baron  Macaulay  of 
Rothley,  and  in  Dec.  28,  1859,  he  died.  His  remains  were  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  works,  which  are  his  best  monu- 
ment, have  been  published  in  a  uniform  edition,  by  Lady  Trevelyan. 

From  first  to  last  he  was  the  advocate  of  a  broad  and  liberal  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction — from  the  elementary  school  for  the  entire 
mass  of  the  people  to  universities  for  the  highest  science  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  for  the  greatest  practical  utilities,  in  every  section 
of  the  Empire ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  special 
value  of  different  studies  in  mental  culture,  and  helped,  by  his  re- 
port on  the  mode  of  appointment  to  office  in  India  by  competitive 
examination,  to  inaugurate  a  civil  service  based  on  educational 
qualifications. 
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ACADBlCrOAI.  SDUOATION  TS  EK<ILAin>— 18S6.* 

That  there  are  defects— great  and  radical  defects  in  the  constltatloa  and 
studies  of  the  two  Universities  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe.  What 
those  defects  are  we  shall  attempt  to  state  wltti  frankness  and  candor.  We 
would  earnestly  entreat  the  admirers  of  the  two  Universities  to  reflect  on  the 
importance  of  this  subject^  the  advantages  of  calm  investigation,  and  the 
folly  of  trusting,  in  an  age  lilce  the  present^  to  mere  dogmatism  and  invec- 
tive. If  the  system  which  they  love  and  venerate  rest  upon  jnst  principles, 
the  examination  which  we  propose  to  institute,  into  the  state  of  its  founda- 
tions, can  only  serve  to  prove  their  solidity.  If  they  be  unsound,  we  will  not 
permit  ourselves  to  think,  that  intelligent  and  honorable  men  can  wish  to. 
disguise  a  fact  which,  for  the  sake  of  this  country,  and  of  the  whole  human 
race,  ought  to  be  widely  known  Let  them,  in  tead  of  reiterating  assertions 
which  leave  the  question  exactly  where  they  found  it;  instead  of  turning 
away  from  all  argument,  as  if  the  subject  were  one  on  which  doubt  partook 
of  the  nature  of  sin ;  instead  of  attributing  to  selfishness  or  malevolence, 
that  which  may  at  worst  be  harmless  error,  join  us  in  coolly  studying  so  in- 
teresting and  momentous  a  point.  As  to  this,  however,  they  will  please 
themselves.  We  speak  to  the  English  people.  The  public  mind,  if  we  are 
not  deceived,  is  approaching  to  manhood.  It  has  outgrown  its  swaddling- 
bands,  and  thrown  away  its  play-things.  It  can  no  longer  be  amused  by  a 
rattle,  or  laid  asleep  by  a  song,  or  awed  by  a  fairy  tale.  At  such  a  time,  wo 
cannot  doubt  that  we  shall  obtain  an  Impartial  hearing. 

Objections  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

Our  objections  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words, 
their  wealth  and  their  privileges.  Their  prosperity  does  not  depend  on  the 
publle  approbation.  It  would  therefore  be  strange  if  they  deserved  the 
public  approbation.  Their  revenaes  are  immense.  Their  degp-ees  are,  in 
some  professions,  indispensable.  Like  manufacturers  who  enjoy  a  monop- 
oly, they  work  at  such  an  advantage  that  they  can  venture  to  work  ill. 

Every  person,  we  presume,  will  acknowledge  that  to  establish  an  academic 
system  on  immutable  principles,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  Every 
year  sees  the  empire  of  science  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  some  new 
province,  or  improved  by  the  construction  of  some  easier  road.  Surely  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  state  of  knowledge,  ought  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  method  of  instruction.  In  many  cases  the 
rude  and  imperfect  works  of  early  speculators  ought  to  give  place  to  the  more 
complete  and  luminous  performances  of  tho  e  who  succeed  them.  Even  the 
comparative  value  of  languages  is  subject  to  great  fluctnatlons.  The  same 
tongue  which  at  one  period  may  be  richer  that  any  other  in  valuable  works, 
may,  some  centuries  after,  be  ])oorcr  than  any.  That,  while  such  revolutions 
take  place,  education  ought  to  remain  unchanged,  is  a  proposition  too 
absurd  to  be  maintained  for  a  moment 

If  it  be  desirable  that  education  should,  by  a  gradual  and  constant  change, 
adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  every  generation,  how  is  this  object  to 
be  secured  ?  We  answer — only  by  perfect  freedom  of  competition.  Under 
8  nch  a  system,  every  possible  exigence  would  be  met  Whatever  language, 
whatever  art,  whatever  science,  it  might  at  any  time  be  useful  to  know,  t/uxt 
men  would  surely  learn,  and  would  as  surely  find  instructors  to  teach.  The 
professor  who  should  persist  In  devoting  his  attention  to  branches  of 
knowledge  which  had  become  useless,  would  soon  be  deserted  by  his  pupils. 
There  would  be  a^  much  of  every  sort  of  infonj^atlon  as  would  afibrd  profit 
and  pleasure  to  the  possessor— and  no  more. 

*  Biinbargh  Review :    Febmnr.?,  1890.    Th$  London  UhivertUif. 
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Bat  the  riches  and  the  franchises  of  oar  Universities  prevent  this  salntary 
rivalry  from  taking  place.  In  Its  stead  is  introduced  an  unnatural  system  of 
premiums,  prohibitions,  and  apprenticeships.  Enormous  bounties  are  laT- 
isbed  on  particular  acquirements ;  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  amon{?  onr 
yotith  a  glut  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  and  a  lamentable  scarcity  of 
everything  else. 

Univermty  Studies  too  Few  and  not  of  the  Right  Kind, 

We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  depreciate  the  studiO'^  which  are  encouraged 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  should  reprobate  with  the  same  severity  a. 
system  under  which  a  like  txclat  ive  protection  ehould  be  extended  to  French 
or*  Spanish,  Chemistry  or  Mineralogy,  Metaphysics  or  Political  Economy. 
Some  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  are  very  important.  But  they  may 
not  always  be  equally  important  Five  hundred  yeard  hence,  the  Burmese 
language  may  contain  the  most  valuable  books  in  the  world.  Sciences,  for 
which  there  is  now  no  name,  and  of  which  the  first  rudiments  are  still 
undiscovered,  may  then  be  in  the  greatest  demand.  Our  objecUon  is  to  the 
principle.  We  abhor  intellectual  perpetuities.  A  chartered  and  endowed 
College,  strong  in  its  wealth  and  In  its  degrees,  does  not  find  it  necessary 
to  teach  what  is  useful,  because  it  can  pay  men  to  learn  what  is  useless. 
Every  fashion  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  enters  into 
its  constitution  and  partakes  of  it)  immortality  Its  abuses  savor  of  the 
reality,  and  its  prejudices  vest  in  mortmain,  with  Its  lands.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  consequences  are  notorious.  We  every  day  see  clever  men  of 
four  and  flve-and-twenty,  loaded  with  academical  honors  and  rewards, — 
scholarships,  fellowships,  whole  cabinets  of  medals,  whole  (helves  of  prize 
books,— enter  Into  life  with  their  education  still  to  begin,  unacquainted  with 
the  history,  the  literature,  we  might  almost  say,  the  language  of  their 
country,  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  laws  under  which  they 
live,  unacquainted  with  the  very  rudiments  of  moral  and  political  science ! 
Who  will  deny  that  this  is  the  state  of  things?  Or  who  will  venture  to  de- 
fend It? 

This  is  no  new  complaint  Long  before  society  had  so  far  outstripped  the 
Colleges  in  the  career  of  improvement  as  it  has  since  done,  the  evil  was 
noticed  and  traced  to  its  true  cause,  by  that  great  philosopher  who  most 
accurately  mapped  all  the  regions  of  science,  and  fumlBhod  the  human  intel- 
lect with  its  most  complete  Itinerary.  **  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,"  sayi^  Lord 
Bacon,  "that  the  dedicating  of  foundations  and  donations  to  profcssory 
learning,  hath  not  only  hod  a  malign  Influence  upon  the  growth  of  sciences, 
but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and  governments :  For  hence  it  pro- 
ceedoth,  that  princes  find  a  solitude  in  respect  of  able  men  to  ser^'e  them  in 
causes  of  state,  bcrauM  there  is  no  education  coPegiate  which  U  fkee,  where  such 
as  were  so  disposed  might  give  themselves  to  hi  torics,  modem  langi  ages, 
book^  01  policy  and  civil  discourse,  and  other  like  enablements  unto  causes 
of  state."  The  warmest  admirers  of  the  present  system  will  hardly  deny 
that,  if  this  was  an  evil  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  must  be  a  much  greater 
evil  in  the  nineteenth.  The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  now  what  it 
was  then.  That  of  every  modem  language  has  received  considerable  acces- 
sions. And  surely,  '*  books  of  policy  and  chil  discourse  "  are  as  important 
to  an  English  gentleman  of  the  present  day,  as  they  could  be  to  a  subject  of 
James  the  First 

We  repeat  that  we  are  not  disparaging  either  the  dead  languages  or  the 
exact  sciences.  We  only  say  that,  if  they  are  useful,  they  will  not  need 
peculiar  encouragement,  and  that.  If  they  are  useless,  they  ought  not .  to 
receive  it    Those  who  maintain  that  the  present  system  is  necessary  to  pro- 
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mote  the  study  of  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  are  the  persons 
who  really  depreciate  those  parsuits.  They  do  in  fact  declare,  by  implica- 
Uon,  that  neither  amusement  nor  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  that 
no  man  has  any  motive  to  employ  his  time  upon  them,  unless  he  expects  that 
they  may  help  him  to  a  f  ellowthip. 

XJtUUy  of  Mathematics, 
The  utility  of  mathematical  knowledge  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the  f ystem 
of  life,  and  acknowledged  by  every  rational  man  But  does  it  therefore 
follow  that  people  ought  to  be  paid  to  acquire  it  ?  A  scarcity  of  persons 
capable  of  making  almanacs  and  measuring  land,  is  as  little  to  l^e  appre- 
hended as  a  scarcity  of  blacksmiths.  In  fact,  very  few  of  our  academical 
mathematicians  turn  their  knowledge  to  such  practical  purposes.  There  are 
many  wranglers  who  have  never  touched  a  quadrant  What  peculiar  title 
then  has  the  mere  speculative  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth  to  such 
costly  remuneration?  The  answer  is  well  known.  It  makes  men  good 
reasoners :  it  habituates  them  to  strict  accuracy  in  drawing  inferences.  In 
this  statement  there  is  unquestionably  some  truth.  A  man  who  nnderrtands 
the  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning,  the  closest  of  all  kinds  of  reasoning, 
is  likely  to  reason  better  than  another  on  points  not  mathematical,  as  a  man 
who  can  dance  generally  walks  better  than  a  man  who  cannot  But  no 
people  walk  so  ill  as  dancing-masters,  and  no  people  reason  so  ill  as  mere 
mathematician?.  They  are  accustomed  to  look  only  for  one  species  of 
evidence;  a  species  of  evidence  of  which  the  transactions  of  life  do  not 
admit  When  they  come  from  certainties  to  probabilities,  from  a  syllogism 
to  a  witness,  their  superiority  is  at  an  end.  They  resemble  a  man  who, 
never  having  reen  any  object  which  was  not  either  black  or  white,  should  be 
required  to  discriminate  between  two  near  shades  of  gray.  Hence,  on  ques- 
tions of  religion,  policy,  or  common  life,  we  perpetually  see  these  boasted 
demonstrators  either  extravagantly  credulous,  or  extravagantly  scepticaL 
That  the  ccience  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  liberal  education,  we  admit 
But  it  is  only  an  ingredient,  and  an  ingredient  which  is  pecularly  daogerous, 
unless  diluted  by  a  large  admixture  of  others.  To  encourage  it  by  such 
rewards  as  are  bestowed  at  Cambridge,  is  to  make  the  occasional  tonic  of  the 
mind  its  morning  and  evening  nutriment 

OUusieal  LUerature. 

The  partisans  of  clas«ical  literature  are  both  more  numerous  and  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  mathematicians ;  and  the  ignorant  violence  with  which 
their  cause  has  sometimes  been  assailed,  has  added  to  its  popularity.  On 
this  subject  we  are  sure  that  we  are  at  least  impartial  judges.  We  feel 
the  warmest  admiration  for  the  great  remains  of  antiquity.  We  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  benefits  which  mankind  has  owed  to  them.  But  we  would 
no  more  suffer  a  pernicious  system  to  be  protected  by  the  reverence  which  14 
due  to  them,  than  we  would  show  Our  reverence  for  a  saint  by  erecting  his 
shrine  into  a  sanctnary  for  criminals. 

An  eloquent  scholar  has  said  that  ancient  literature  was  the  ark  in  which 
all  the  eivilization  of  the  world  was  preserved  during  the  deluge  of  barbarism. 
We  confess  it  But  we  do  not  read  that  Noah  thought  himself  bound  to  live 
in  the  ark  after  the  deluge  had  subsided.  When  our  ancestors  first  "began  to 
eou'ider  the  study  of  the  classics  as  the  principal  part  of  education,  little  or 
nothing  worth  reading  was  to  be  found  in  any  modem  language.  Circum- 
stances have  confessedly  changed.  Is  It  not  possible  that  a  change  of  system 
may  be  desirable? 
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Latin  Lanffuage  oml  LUerat¥rt. 

Oor  opinion  of  the  Utto  tongue  wUl,  we  feu-,  be  conaidered  henUaa 
We  cannot  bnt  tblnk  that  ita  TocabnUry  Is  mlterably  pooi",  ud  its  m^^ 
Urn  ddklent  both  in  power  and  precUlon.  The  want  of  adeflnlte  wUcle.' 
»nd  of  a  dUUncUon  between  the  preterite  and  the  aoriat  ten  ee  are  hro 
defecte  which  are  alone  enfflcient  to  place  It  below  any  other  laniciuure  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  In  lU  most  flourishing  era  It  was  reproictod  with 
poverty  of  expression.  Cicero,  Indeed,  ws«  induced  by  his  patriotic  feeUn« 
to  deny  the  charge.  But  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  Greek  words  to  M. 
most  hurried  «.d  f«nl!lar  letters,  md  the  freqnent  nee  which  he  is  compeUed 
to  make  of  them,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertion,  to  avoid  them.  In  his  oMo 
sophical  worI«,  fully  prove  that  even  this  great  master  of  the  Latin  to>«™ 
fe  t  the  evU  which  be  labored  to  conceal  from  others.  ^^ 

We  do  not  think  much  better  of  the  writer^  as  a  body,  than  of  the  l«i 
gnage.  The  literature  of  Rome  was  bom  old.  All  the  si^sof  d^^uS 
w«re  on  Itin  thecmdle.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  sweet  lU^and  ttTSS 
wUdneu  of  an  Infant  dUlect.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  single  greal  ^Uv^ 
mind.-for  a  Homer  or  a  Dante,  a  8h.k>peare  or  a  Cerfanifr  iT^eh 
l!ir«'"'^!t*_f~^*  of  fourth-rate  «>d  flfth-™te  authore,  tnmslatom^ 
imitator,  without  end.  The  rich  heritage  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  ^lK 
wa.  fatal  to  the  Romans.  They  would  have  «H,uired  more  wmiT  ^« 
had  succeeded  to  less.    Instead  of  accumnl.Ung  ?resh  fatXcT^il^n^ 

tog  by  an  injudicious  management,  those  which  they  took  by  d«^[ 
Hence,  in  most  of  their  works,  there  Is  «:areely  anything  spontan«.unnd 
r«y,  scareely  any  originality  In  the  thoughts.  scaLly  any  1^"^ to  " J 

wfl  .K  T'^J^*"  °'  "•*  '"'*-''°""^  ^' '«  tmnsplanted  fro^G^ 
with  the  earth  of  Plndus  clinging  round  its  roota.    It  is  nnraed  fa  oS 

U  almost  riway.  sickly.  One  hardy  and  prickly  ^hmb.  of  genutoe  £,™„ 
growth,  must  todeed  be  excepted.  Satire  ww  the  only  tadlgenoua  nro^nc^ 
of  Roman  talent;  and.  In  our  ]udgment,  by  far  the  best  ^      ^ 

We  are  of  ten  told  the  LaUn  language  I.  more  strictly  gnunmatical  than  the 
Eng  ah;  and  that  It  la,  therefore,  necessary  to  etady  Mn  ort^to^ 
Engll  h  with  elegance  and  accuracy.  This  is  one  of  those  remark^  S 
are  repeated  till  they  pas,  into  axioms  only  becaue  thry^Tve^  utHe 
meaning,  that  nobody  thtok.  it  worth  whUe  to  refute  thernVtoel^retl^ 
pearanee.  If  those  who  say  that  the  Latin  language  is  more  f tricHv^^ 
matical  than  the  EngU  h,  mean  only  that  It  Is  more  reg„Tr«£  tteH^ 
fewer  exceptions  to  iU  general  Uwi  of  derivation.  infl^Uon  wd  ^^trT 
tlon,  we  grant  It  This  is.  at  least  for  the  purpo^,  oTthe  oreL^^Th: 
poe^  rather  a  def ^t  than  a  merit;  but  be  It  merit  or  defL? U  cTnt  no  pt 
sible  way  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  any  other  langnai^     u  IZIZ 

tte  study  of  the  laws  of  England  easier  than  formeriy.  If  u  be  meant  tw 
tte  LaUn  language  la  formed  to  more  strict  acconlLce  with  the  1^ 
principles  of  grammar  than  the  English,  that  is  to  say.  that  the  reUti^, 
Which  ^ords  bear  to  each  other  are  more  striefy  analo^ius  to  toe  ^M^ 
between  the  Ideas  which  they  represent  in  UOn  than  In  English  we  venture 
to  doubt  the  f act^  We  are  quite  sure,  that  not  one  to  ten  "foul'o^^S^^^ 
who  repeat  the  hackneyed  remark  on  which  we  are  commenUne  h^ve  ev^ 
considered  whether  there  be  any  principles  of  gremmar  what^ve"  'antericTto 
positive  enactment,-any  solecism  which  is  a  nudum  b. «  ..  dta HnT^ 
««-«m  preA*«^     O,  U  we  suppose  that  there  e^t^snl^rtoctel.  ^ot 
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the  circumstance,  that  a  particular  mle  Is  foand  Id  one  tamgnage  and  not  in 
aaotber,  a  sufflcicnt  proof  that  It  is  not  one  of  those  principles  f  That  a 
man  h  ho  knows  Latin  is  lilcely  to  know  Bngllsh  better  than  one  who  does 
not,  we  do  not  dispute.  But  this  advantage  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of 
Latin.  Every  language  throws  light  on  every  other.  There  is  not  a  slugle 
foreign  tongue  which  will  not  suggest  to  a  man  of  cense  some  new  consider- 
ation respecting  his  own.  We  acknowledge,  too,  that  the  great  body  of  our 
educated  countrymen  learn  to  grammaticiti^  their  English  by  means  of  their 
Latin.  This,  however,  proves,  not  the  usefalnese  of  their  Latin,  but  the  folly 
of  their  other  instructors.  Instead  of  being  a  vindication  of  the  present 
system  of  education,  it  is  a  high  charge  against  It  A  man  who  thinks  the 
Imowledge  of  latin  css'bntial  to  the  purity  of  English  diction,  either  has 
never  conversed  with  an  accomplished  woman,  or  does  not  deserve  to  have 
conversed  with  her.  We  are  sure,  that  all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of. 
hearing  public  speaking  must  have  observed,  that  the  orators  who  are  fondest 
of  quotlhg  Latin  are  by  no  means  the  most  scrupulous  about  marring  their 
native  tongue.  We  could  mention  several  Members  of  Parliament,  who 
never  fail  to  usher  in  their  scraps  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  with  half  a  dozen 
false  concords. 

Oreek  Language  and  LUerature^ 

Wo  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  that  most  wonderftfl  and  perfect 
machine  of  human  thought,  to  the  flexibility,  the  harmony,  the  gigantic 
power,  the  exquisite  delicacy,  the  infinite  wealth  of  words,  the  incomparable- 
felicity  of  expression,  in  which  are  united  the  energy  of  the  English,  the 
neatness  of  the  French,  the  sweet  and  infantine  simplicity  of  the  Tuscan. 
Of  all  dialects,  it  is  the  best  fitted  for  the  purposes  both  of  science  and  of 
-zlegant  literature.  The  philosophical  vocabularies  of  ancient  Rome,  and  of 
modem  Europe,  have  been  derived  from  that  of  Athens.  Yet  none  of  the 
imitations  has  ever  approached  the  richness  and  precision  of  the  original. 
It  traces  with  ease  distinctions  so  subtle,  as  to  be  lost  in  every  other  lan- 
guage It  draws  lines  where  all  the  other  instruments  of  the  reason  only 
make  blots.  Nor  is  it  less  distinguished  by  the  facilities  which  it  affords  to 
the  poet  There  are  pages  even  in  the  Greek  Dictionaries  over  which  it  is 
Impossible  to  glance  withoat  delight.  Every  word  suggests  some  pleasant  or 
striking  image,  which,  wholly  unconnected  as  it  is  with  that  which  precedes 
or  that  which  follows,  gives  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  with  that  which  we 
derive  from  reading  the  Adonais  of  poor  Shelley,  or  from  looking  at  those 
elegant,  though  unmeaning  friezes,  in  which  the  eye  wanders  along  a  line  of 
beautiful  faces,  graceful  draperies,  stags,  chariots,  altars,  and  garlands.  The 
literature  is  not  unworthy  of  the  language.  It  may  toast  of  four  poets  of 
the  very  first  order,  Homer,  ..SSschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophane8,^of 
Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  orators— of  Aristotle,  who  Is  perhaps  entitled 
to  the  (ame  rank  among  philosophers,  and  of  Plato,  who,  if  not  the  iffost 
satisfactory  of  philosophers.  Is  at  least  the  most  fascinating.  These  are  the 
great  name<«  of  (i recce;  and  to  these  is  to  be  added  a  long  list  of  Ingenious 
moralists,  wits,  and  rhetoricians,  of  poets  who,  in  the  lower  departments  of 
their  art,  deserve  the  greatest  praise,  and  of  historians  who,  at  least  in  the 
talent  of  narration,  have  never  been  equalled. 

It  was  Justly  said  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  that  to  learn  a  new 
language  was  to  acquire  a  new  souL  He  who  is  acquainted  only  with  the 
writers  of  his  native  tongue,  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  confounding  what  is 
accidental  with  what  is  essential,  and  of  supposing  that  tastes  and  habits  of 
thought,  which  belong  only  to  his  own  age  and  country,  are  Inseparable  from 
the  nature  of  man.    Initiated  into  foreign  literature,  he  finds  that  principles 
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of  politics  and  morals,  directly  contrary  to  those  which  he  has  hitherto  sup- 
pose to  be  Tinqaestionable,  because  he  never  heard  them  qnestioDed,  bare 
been  held  by  large  and  enlightened  communities ;  that  feelings,  which  are  so 
nniTersal  among  his  contemporaries,  that  he  had  supposed  tliem  InstinctiTe, 
have  been  unknown  to  whole  generations;  that  images,  which  have  never 
failed  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  those  among  whom  he  has  lived,  have  teen 
thought  sublime  by  millions.  He  thus  loses  that  Chine  e  cast  of  mind,  that 
stupid  centempt  for  everything  beyond  the  wall  of  his  cele  tial  empire,  which 
was  the  effect  of  his  former  ignorance.  New  associations  take  place  among 
his  ideas.  He  doubts  where  he  formerly  dogmatized.  He  tolerates  where  be 
formerly  execrated.  He  ceases  to  confound  that  which  is  universal  and  eternal 
inhuman  passions  and  opinions  with  that  which  is  local  and  temporary. 
This  is  one  of  the  mo  t  useful  effects  which  results  from  studying  the  litera- 
ture of  other  countries ;  and  it  is  one  which  the  remains  of  Greece,  compo-ed 
at  a  remote  period,  and  in  a  state  of  society  widely  different  from  our  own, 
are  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce.  • 

Ancient  and  Modem  Languages, 

But  though  we  are  sensible  that  great  advantages  may  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  we  think  that  they  may  be  purchased  at  too 
high  a  price :  And  we  think  that  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  life  of  a  man 
who  is  to  enter  into  active  life  at  two  or  three-and-twenty,  is  too  high  a  price. 
Those  are  bad  economists  who  look  only  to  the  excellence  of  the  article 
for  which  they  are  bargaining,  and  never  ask  about  the  cost.  The  cost,  In 
the  present  instance,  Is  too  often  the  whole  of  that  invaluable  portion  of 
time  during  which  a  fund  of  intellectual  pleasure  is  to  be  stored  up,  and  the 
foundations  of  wisdom  and  usefulness  laid.  No  person  doubts  tiiat  much 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  from  the  Classics.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
much  gold  may  be  found  in  Spain.  But  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows, 
that  it  is  wise  to  work  the  Spanish  mines,  or  to  learn  the  ancient  languages^ 
Before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  Spain  supplied  all  Europe  with  the  precious 
metals.  The  discovery  of  America  changed  the  state  of  things.  New  mines 
were  found,  from  which  gold  could  be  procured  in  greater  plenty,  and  with 
less  labor.  The  old  works  were  therefore  abandoned — it  l>dng  manifest 
those  who  persisted  in  laying  out  capital  on  them  would  be  undersold  and 
ruined.  A  new  world  of  literature  and  science  has  also  been  discovered. 
New  veins  of  intellectual  wealth  have  been  laid  open.  But  a  monstrous 
system  of  bounties  and  prohibitions  compels  us  still  to  go  on  delving  for  a 
few  glittering  grains  in  the  dark  and  laborious  shaft  of  antiquity,  instead  of 
penetrating  a  district  which  would  reward  a  less  painful  Fearch  with  a  more 
lucrative  return.  If,  after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  Spain  bad  enacted  that,  in 
order  to  enable  the  old  mines  to  maintain  a  competition  against  tlie  new,  a 
hundred  pistoles  ^bonld  be  given  to  every  perron  who  fhould  extract  an 
ounce  of  gold  from  them,  the  parallel  would  be  complete. 

We  will  admit  that  the  Greek  language  Is  a  more  valuable  laugaage  than 
the  French,  the  Italian,  or  the  Spanish.  But  whether  it  be  more  valuable 
than  all  the  three  together,  may  be  doubted ;  and  that  all  the  three  ma  j  be 
acquired  in  less  than  half  the  time  in  which  it  is  possible  to  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  Greek,  admits  of  no  doubt  at  all.  Nor  does  the 
evil  end  hero  Not  only  do  the  modem  dialects  of  the  ConUnent  receive  less 
attention  than  they  deserve,  but  our  own  tongue,  second  to  that  of  Greece 
alone  in  force  and  copiousness,  our  own  literature,  second  to  none  that  ever 
existed,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  in  philo  ophy,  is  un pardonably  neg- 
lected. All  the  nineteen  plays  of  Euripides  are  digested,  from  the  first  bab- 
bling froth  of  the  Hecuba  to  the  last  vapid  dregs  of  tlic  Electra;  whi'e  our 
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own  Btveet  Fletcher,  the  secood  name  of  the  modern  drama,  Id  spite  of  all 
the  brilliaiicy  of  his  wit,  and  all  the  luxury  of  hie  tenderness,  Is  sutil'i-ed  to 
lie  neglected.  The  Essay  on  the  human  UDderstanding  is  abandoned  for  the 
Theotetus  and  the  Phoedon.  We  have  known  the  dates  of  all  the  petty 
skirmishes  of  the  Peloponneslan  war  carefully  transcribed  and  committed  to 
memory,  by  a  man  who  thought  that  Hyde  and  Clarendon  were  two  UifTerent 
persons!  That  such  a  man  has  paid  a  dear  price  for  his  learning,  will  be  ad- 
mitted. But,  it  may  be  paid,  he  has  at  least  something  to  show  for  it.  Un- 
happily he  ha^  sacrificed,  in  order  to  acquire  it,  tlie  very  thing-*  without 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  use  it.  He  has  acted  like  a  man  living  in 
a  small  lodging,  who,  instead  of  spending  his  money  in  enlarging  iii  a])art- 
ments  and  fitting  them  up  commodiously,  should  lay  it  all  out  on  furnitnre 
fit  only  for  Chatsworth  or  Belvoir.  His  little  rooms  are  blocked  up  with 
bales  of  rich  stuffs  and  heaps  of  gilded  ornaments,  which  have  cost  more 
than  he  can  afford,  yet  which  he  has  no  opportunity  and  no  room  to  display. 
Elegant  and  precious  In  themselves,  they  are  here  utterly  out  of  place ;  and 
their  possessor  finds  that,  at  a  ruinous  expense,  he  has  bought  nothing  but 
inconvenience  and  ridicule.  Who  has  not  seen  men  to  whom  ancient  learning 
i^  an  absolute  curse,  who  have  labored  only  to  accumulate  what  th*  y  cannot 
enjoy  ?  They  come  forth  into  the  world,  expecting  to  find  only  a  larger 
university.  They  find  that  they  are  sniTOunded  by  people  who  have  not  the 
feast  respect  for  the  skill  with  which  they  detect  etymologies,  and  twist  cor- 
rupt Epodes  into  something  like  meaning.  Classical  knowledge  is  indeed 
valued  by  all  intelligent  men ;  but  not  such  classical  knowledge  as  theirs. 
To  be  prized  by  the  public,  it  must  be  refined  from  its  g^'osser  particles,  bur- 
nished into  splendor,  formed  into  graceful  ornaments,  or  into  current  coin. 
Learning  in  the  ore,  learning  with  all  the  dross  around  it,  is  nothing  to  the 
common  spectator.  He  prefers  the  cheapest  tinsel ;  and  leaves  the  rare  and 
valuable  clod,  to  the  few  who  have  the  skill  to  detect  its  qualitie-,  and  the 
curiosity  to  prize  them. 

A  Complete  and  LtbercU  Education, 
Not  one  gentleman  in  fifty  can  possibly  receive  what  we  should  call  a 
complete  and  liberal  education.  That  term  includes  not  only  the  ancient 
languages,  but  those  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain.  It  Includes 
mathematics,  the  experimental  sciences,  and  moral  philosophy.  An  intimate 
acquaintanee  both  with  the  profound  and  polite  parts  of  English  literature  is 
Indispensable.  Few  of  those  who  are  intended  for  professional  or  commer- 
cial life  can  find  time  for  all  these  studies.  It  necessarily  follows  that  some 
portion  of  them  must  be  given  up :  And  the  question  is,  what  portion  ?  We 
say,  provide  for  the  mind  as  you  provide  for  the  body,— ^rst  necessaries, — 
then  conveniences, — ^lastly  luxuries.  Under  which  of  those  heads  do  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  come  ?  Surely  under  the  la  t-  Of  all  the  pur- 
suits which  we  have  mentioned,  they  require  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  time 
He  who  can  afford  time  for  them,  and  for  the  others  also,  i  >  perfectly  right 
in  acquiring  them.  He  who  cannot,  will,  if  he  is  wise,  be  content  to  go 
without  them.  If  a  man  is  able  to  continue  his  studies  till  his  t>\  entyn  ighth 
or  thirtieth  year,  by  all  means  let  him  learn  Latin  and  («reek.  If  he  mu't 
terminate  them  at  one-and-twcnty,  we  should  in  general  advise  him  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  modem  languages.  If  he  is  forced  to  enter  Into  active  life  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  we  should  think  it  best  that  ho  should  confine  himself 
almost  entirely  to  his  native  tongue,  and  thoroughly  imbue  his  mind  with  the 
spirit  of  its  best  writers.  But  no !  The  artificial  re  traints  and  encourage- 
ments which  our  academic  system  has  introduced  have  altogether  re»  r^d  this 
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nataral  and  salutary  order  of  things     Wo  deny  ourselves  what  is  Indispensa- 
ble, that  we  may  procure  what  is  superfluous. 

The  Classios  under  an  Optional  System^ 

Under  a  free  system^  the  ancient  languages  would  be  less  read,  but  quite 
as  much  enjoyed.  We  should  not  see  so  many  lads  who  have  a  smattering 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  from  which  they  derive  no  pleasure,  and  which,  as  soon 
as  they  are  at  liberty,  they  make  all  possible  haste  to  forget  It  must  be 
owned,  also,  that  there  would  be  fewer  young  men  really  well  acquainted 
with  tlie  ancient  tonemes.  But  there  would  be  many  more  who  had  treasured 
tip  useful  and  agreea^>le  information.  Those  who  were  compelled  to  bring 
their  studies  to  an  early  close,  would  turn  their  attention  to  objects  easily 
attainable.  Those  who  enjoyed  a  longer  space  of  literary  leisure  would  still 
exert  themselves  to  acquire  the  classical  languages.  They  would  study  them, 
not  for  any  direct  emolument  which  they  would  expect  from  the  acquisition, 
but  for  their  own  intrinsic  value.  Their  number  would  be  smaller,  no  doubt, 
than  that  of  present  aspirants  after  classical  honors.  But  they  would  not, 
like  most  of  those  aspirants,  leave  Homer  and  Demosthenes  to  gather  dust 
on  the  hhelves,  as  soon  as  the  temporary  purpose  had  been  served  There 
would  be  fewer  good  scholars  of  twenty-five;  but  we  believe  that  there 
would  be  quite  as  many  of  fifty. 

Utdversity  Bounties  not  Wiady  Bestowed. 

We  have  supposed  that  the  bounties  which  they  offer  to  certain  studies  are 
fairly  bestowed  on  those  who  exceL  The  fact,  however,  is  that  they  are  in 
many  cases  appropriated  to  particular  counties,  parishes,  or  names.  The 
effect  of  the  former  system  is  to  encourage  studies  of  secondary  importance, 
at  the  expense  of  those  which  are  entitled  to  preference.  The  effect  of  the 
latter  is  to  encourage  total  idleness.  It  has  been  also  asserted  that  at  some 
Colleges  the  distributors  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  party  spirit,  or  personal  animosity.  On  this  point, 
however,  we  will  not  insist.  We  wi  h  to  expose  the  vices,  not  of  individuals, 
but  of  the  system. 

Ths  Curriculum  not  Strictly  Enforced, 

All  who  wish  for  degrees  must  reside  at  College;  but  only  those  who 
expect  to  obtain  prizes  and  fellowships  apply  themselves  with  vigor  to  classi- 
cal and  mathematical  pursuits.  The  great  majority  have  no  inducement 
whatever  to  exert  themselves.  They  have  no  hope  of  o!  taining  the 
premium ;  and  no  value  for  tlia  knowledge  without  the  premium.  For  the 
acquisition  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge  the  Universities  aflford  no  peculiar 
facilities.  Hence  proceeds  the  general  Idleness  of  collegians.  Not  one  hi 
ten,  we  venture  to  say,  ever  makes  any  considerable  proflciency  in  those  pur- 
suits to  which  every  thin  r  else  Is  sacrificed.  A  very  large  proportinn  carry 
away  from  the  University  less  of  ancient  literature  than  they  brought  thither. 
Too  much  Claimed  and  Allowed  for  University  Residence, 

The  defenders  of  our  Universities  commonly  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
are  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  talent  which  they  have  not  been  able  to 
destroy.  It  is  usual,  when  their  ments  come  under  discui'sion,  to  enumerate 
very  pompously  all  the  great  men  whom  they  have  produced  as  if  great 
men  had  not  appeared  under  every  system  of  education  Great  men  were 
trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek  sophists  and  Arabian  astrologers,  of  tlie 
Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists.  There  were  great  Men  when  nothing  was  taught 
but  school  Divinity  and  Canon  Law;  and  there  would  still  be  great  men  if 
nothing  were  taught  but  the  fooleries  of  Spurzheim  and  Sweden  bei^.    A 
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long  list  of  eminent  names  is  no  more  a  proof  of  Uio  excellence  of  our 
Academic  In-titntions,  tiian  the  commercial  pro  perity  of  the  country  Is  a 
proof  of  the  utility  of  restrictions  in  trade.  No  financial  rejru'ations, 
however  absnrd  and  pernicious,  can  prevent  a  people  amongst  whom 
property  is  secure,  and  the  motive  to  accumulate  consequently  strong,  from 
becoming  ricl^  The  energy  with  which  every  lndivid«*al  straggles  to  ad- 
vance, more  than  counteracts  the  retarding  force,  and  carries  him  forward, 
thoag'i  at  a  slower  rate,  than  if  he  were  left  at  liberty.  It  is  the  same  with 
restrictions  which  prevent  the  intellect  from  taking  the  direction  which  ex- 
isting circumstances  point  out!  They  do  harm.  But  they  cannot  wholly 
prevent  other  causes  from  producing  good.  In  a  country  in  which  public 
opinion  Is  powerful,  in  which  talents  properly  directed  are  sure  to  raise  their 
professor  to  distinction,  ardent  and  aspiring  minds  will  surmount  all  the 
ob  taclcfl  which  may  oppose  their  career.  It  is  amongst  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  public  and  professional  life  that  genius  Is  most  likely  to  le 
developed.  Of  these  a  large  portion  Is  neces  arily  sent  to  our  English 
Universities.  It  would,  therefore,  be  wonderful  if  the  Universities  could  not 
boast  of  many  considerable  men.  Tet,  after  all,  we  are  not  sure  whether.  If 
we  were  to  pass  in  review  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  English  and 
Scottish  Bar,  the  result  of  the  investigation  would  be  so  favorable  as  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  And  of  this  we  are  sure,  that 
many  persons  who,  t^iUce  they  have  risen  to  eminence,  are  perpetually  cited 
as  proofs  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  English  education,  were  at  College 
never  mentioned  but  as  idle,  frivolous  men,  fond  of  desultory  reading,  and 
negligent  of  the  studies  of  the  place.  It  would  be  Indelicate  to  name  the 
living;  but  we  may  venture  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  dead,  it  is 
truly  curious  to  observe  the  use  which  is  made  in  such  discussions  as  these, 
of  names  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  glorious,  but  in  which  the  Colleges 
have  no  reason  to  glory,~that  of  Bacon,  who  reprobated  their  fundamental 
constitution ;  of  Dryden,  who  abjured  his  Alma  M<tUr^  and  regretted  that  he 
had  passed  his  youth  under  her  care ;  of  Liocke,  who  was  censured  and  ex- 
pelled ;  of  Milton,  whose  person  was  outraged  at  one  University,  and  whose 
works  were  committed  to  the  flames  at  the  other ! 

THB   LONI^ON  UKITKR91TT. 

From  these  radical  defects  of  the  old  foundations  the  London  Univerity  is 
free.  It  cannot  cry  up  one  study  or  cry  down  another.  It  has  no  means  of 
bribing  one  man  to  learn  what  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  know,  or  of  exacting  a 
mock  attendance  from  another  who  learns  nothing  at  all.  To  be  prosperous, 
it  mu  t  be  useful. 

We  would  not  be  too  sa*^guine.  But  there  are  signs  of  these  times,  and 
principles  of  human  nature,  to  which  we  trust  as  firmly  as  ever  any  ancient 
astrologer  trusted  to  the  rules  of  his  science.  Judging  from  these,  we  will 
venture  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  infant  institution.  We  predict  that  the 
clangor  by  which  it  has  been  as  ailed  will  die  away,— that  it  is  de  tined  to  a 
long,  a  gloriou«,  and  a  beneficent  existence,— that,  while  the  spirit  of  its 
system  remains  unchanged,  the  details  will  vary  with  the  varying  necessities 
and  facilities  of  every  age, — that  it  will  be  the  model  of  many  future  estab- 
lishments—that even  those  haughty  foundations  which  now  treat  it  with 
contempt,  will  in  some  degree  feel  Its  salutary  influence,  -  and  that  the  appro- 
bation of  a  gi^t  people,  to  whose  wisdom,  energy  and  virtue,  Its  exertions 
will  have  largely  contributed,  will  confer  on  it  a  dignity  more  imposing  than 
any  which  it  could  derive  from  the  most  lucrative  patronage,  or  the  most 
splendid  ceremonial. 
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UwiversUy  Teaching  at  Athens, 
The  Athenian  popnlace  surpassed  in  general  intelligence  the  lower  orders 
of  any  cummanity  that  ever  existed.    To  be  a  citizen  of  Athens  was  to  be 
a  legislator,  a  soldier,   a   judge,— one  upon   whose  voice   might   depend 
the   fate   of  the   wealthiest    tributary    state,  or  of    the    mo  t   eminent 
public  men.    The  lowest  offices,  both  of  agriculture  and  of  trade;  were,  in  com- 
mon,  performed  by  slaves.    The  state  supplied  its  meanest  members  with  the 
support  of  life,  t^e  opportunity  of  leisure,  and  the  means  of  amusement.    Books 
were  indeed  few ;  but  they  were  excellent;  and  they  were  accurately  known.    It 
is  not  by  turning  over  libraries,  but  by  repeatedly  perusing  and  intently  contem- 
plating a  few  great  models,  that  the  mind  is  best  disciplined.    Demosthenes  is 
said  to  have  transcribed  six  times  the  history  of  Thucydides.    *    * 

Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of  the  education  of  an  Athenian  dtisen. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  transport  ourselves,  in  though^,  to  that  glorious  city.  Let 
us  imagine  that  we  are  entering  its  gates  in  the  time  of  its  power  and  g^ory.  A 
crowd  is  assembled  round  a  portico.  All  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the  entab- 
lature, for  Phidias  is  putting  up  the  frieze.  We  turn  into  another  street ;  a 
rhapsodist  is  reciting  there :  men,  women,  children  are  thronging  round  him : 
the  tears  are  running  down  their  cheeks ;  their  eyes  are  fixed ;  their  very  breath 
is  still,  for  he  is  telling  how  Priam  fell  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  and  kissed  those 
hands, — ^the  terrible, — ^the  murderous, — ^which  had  slain  so  many  of  his  sons. 
We  enter  the  public  place ;  there  is  a  ring  of  youths,  all  leaning  forward,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  and  gestures  of  expectation.  Socrates  is  pitted  against  the 
famous  atheist,  from  lona,'  and  has  just  brought  him  to  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
But  we  are  interrupted.  The  herald  is  crying — ^"Room  for  the  Piytanes." 
The  general  assembly  is  to  meet.  The  people  are  swarming  in  on  every  side. 
Proclamation  is  made—''  Who  wishes  to  speak."  There  is  a  shout,  and  a  clap- 
ping of  hands ;  Pericles  is  mounting  the  stand.  Then 'for  a  play  of  Sophocles ; 
and  awi^  to  sup  with  Aspasia.  I  know  of  no  modem  university  which  has  so 
excellent  a  system  of  education. 

Knowledge  thus  acquired  and  opinions  thus  formed  were,  indeed,  likely  to  he, 
in  some  respects,  defective.  Pn>position9  which  are  advanced  in  discourse  gea- 
erafiy  result  from  a  partial  view  of  the  question,  and  cannot  be  kept  under  ex. 
amination  long  enough  to  be  corrected.  Men  of  great  conversational  powers 
almost  universally  practise  a  sort  of  lively  sophistry  and  exaggeration,  which 
deceives,  for  the  moment,  both  themselves  and  their  auditors.  Thus  we  see  doc- 
trines, which  cannot  bear  a  close  inspection,  triumph  perpetually  in  drewing 
rooins,  in  debating  societies,  and  even  in  legislative  and  judicial  assemblies.  To 
the  conversational  education  of  the  Athenians  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
great  looseness  of  reasoning  which  is  remarkable  in  most  of  their  scientific  writ- 
ings. Even  the  most  illogical  of  modem  writers  would  stand  perfectly  sghsst 
at  the  puerile  fallacies  which  seem  to  have  deluded  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
antiquity.  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  would  stare  at  the  political  economy  of 
Xenophon ;  and'  the  author  of  SatrSeg  de  PHenbaurg  would  be  ashamed  of  eooie 
of  the  metaphysical  alignments  of  Plato.  But  the  rery  etrenmstancea  wbidi 
retarded  the  growth  of  science  were  peculiariy  favorable  to  the  enltivatkni  of 
eloquence.  From  the  early  habit  of  taking  a  share  in  animated  diecnssion,  the 
intelligent  student  would  derive  that  readiness  of  resource,  that  copiousness  of 
language,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  undentanding  of  sa  aadieiiee^ 
which  are  far  more  valuable  to  an  orator  than  the  greatest  logical  powk-^ 
Conqilete  Works  of  Lord  Macauhy,  Vol,  VIL  Athenian  Orators. 
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THE  STATV  XVD  POPULAR  XDUCATION. 

I  hold  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  common  people.  On  this  subject  I  can  not  refer  to  higher  authority, 
or  use  more  strong  terms,  than  have  been  employed  by  Adam  Smith ;  and  I 
take  his  authority  the  more  readily,  because  he  is  not  very  friendly  to  State  in- 
terference; and  almost  on  the  same  page  as  that  I  refer  to,  he  declares  that  the 
State  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the  education  of  the  higher  orders;  but  he  dis^ 
tincUy  says  that  tliere  is  a  difference,  particularly  in  a  highly  civilized  and  com- 
mercial community,  between  the  education  bf  the  higher  classes  and  tLe  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  The  education  of  the  poor  he  pronounces  to  be  a  matter  in 
which  government  is  most  deeply  concerned;  and  he  compares  ignorance, 
spread  through  the  lower  classes,  neglected  by  the  State,  to  a  leprosy,  or  some 
other  fearful  disease,  and  says  that  where  this  duty  is  neglected,  the  State  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  terrible  disorder.  He  had  scarcely  written  this  than  the 
axiom  was  feartully  illustrated  in  the  riots  of  1780. 

Mr.  David  Hume,  after  laying  down  the  general  principle  of  non-interference 
of  the  government  in  matters  where  individual  interest  is  sufficient  to  prompt 
to  necessary  efforts  to  realize  the  highest  advantages  to  the  public,  admits  that 
there  are  some  useful  and  necessary  ends  to  be  secured,  which  require  the  inter- 
vention of  the  government,  either  by  means  of  money,  or  distinctions,  or  both. 
Now  the  experience  of  England  shows  that  the  schools  for  the  people  and 
teachers  for  those  schools  will  net  be  provided  without  such  intervention. 

GENERAL  CULTTTRE  FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE  APPOIKTUENTS. 

Br.  Donaldson  cites  the  following  passages  from  Mr.  Macaolay^s  Report  on 
the  East  India  Civil  Service  Examinations  in  1854,  in  &vor  of  a  liberal  general 
education  over  a  narrow  special  training,  although  more  immediately  practical : 

'  We  believe  that  men  who  have  been  engaged,  tip  to  21  or  22,  in  studies 
which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  business  of  any  profeesion,  and 
of  which  the  effect  is  merely  to  open,  to  invigorate,  and  to  enrich  the  mind, 
will  generally  be  found,  in  the  business  of  every  profession,  superior  to  men 
who  have,  at  18  or  19,  devoted  themselves  to  the  special  studies  of  their  call- 
ing.   The  'most  illustrious  English  jurists  have  been  men,  who  have  never 
opened  a  law-book  till  after  the  close  of  a  distinguished  academical  career;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  have  been  greater  lawyers,  if 
they  had  passed  in  drawing  pleas  and  conveyances  the  time  which  they  gave  to 
Tkucydidesj  to  Cicero^  and  to  Newton.^ 
Of  the  Mathematical  portion  of  the  examination  they  say:-^ 
'  We  think  it  important  that  not  only  the  Acquirements,  but  also  the  mental 
powers  and  resources  of  the  competitors  should  be  brought  to  the  test* 
Speaking  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  as  included  in  the  scheme,  they  remark  :— 
'  Whether  this  study  shall  have  to  do  with  mefe  words  or  things,  whether  it 
shall  degenerate  into  a  formal  and  scholastic  pedantry,  or  shall  train  the  mind 
for  the  highest  purposes  of  active  life,  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
way  in  which  the  examination  is  conducted.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  examiners 
should  be  rather  to  put  to  the  test  the  candidate's  powers  of  mind  than  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  his  metaphysical  reading.' 

With  the  same  reference  to  the  immediate  objects  of  a- competitive  test,  they 
recommend  that  eminence  in  classical  composition  should  have  a  considerable 
sb^re  in  determining  the  issue  of  the  competition : — 

'  Skill  in  Greek  and  Latin  versification  has,  indeed,  no  direct  tendency  to 
form  a  judge,  a  financier,  or  a  diplomatist.  But  the  youth  who  does  best  what 
all  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  youths  about  him  are  trying  to  do  well,  will 
generally  prove  a  superior  man ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  an  accomplishment,  by 
which  Fox  and  Canning,  Grenville  and  Wellesley,  Mansfield  and  Tenterden 
first  distinguished  themselves  above  their  fellows,  indkntes  powers  of  mind 
which,  properly  trained  and  directed,  may  do  great  service  to  the  state.' 
And  with  regard  to  the  Examination  in  general  they  observe  with  truth : — 
'  ISxperience  justifies  us  in  pronouncing  with  entire  confidence  tliat,  if  the 
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examiners  be  well  chosen,  it  ia  utterlj  Impossible  that  the  delusiTe  sibow  of 
knowledge,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  process  popnlarly  called  cramming,  can 
ever  be  successful  against  real  learning  and  ability.^ 

It  ia  clear,  from  these  explicit  statements  of  their  views,  that  the  able  and 
eminent  persona,  who  framed  the  scheme  for  the  civil  service  examination,  had 
no  wish  to  send  out  to  India  clever  smatterers,  feeble  bookworms,  scholastic 
pedants,  and  one-sided  mathematicians ;  but  to  select  the  most  energetic  and 
vigorous  young  men  from  the  crowds  who  were  likely  to  offer  themselves  as 
candidates  for  a  share  in  the  administration  of  our  most  important  Satrapies. 
The  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  which  would  be  most  serviceable  to  them  in 
the  presidencies,  was  to  be  prescribed  to  those  selected  by  the  first  test,  and 
this  subsequent  course  of  study  was  to  be  stimulated  by  a  second  examination. 
But,  for  the  preparatory  selection,  it  was  only  necessary  to  test  existing 
methods  of  education,  and  to  discover  the  best  men  they  could  produce.  The 
reasonableness  of  this  procedure  was  manifest  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  can- 
didates would  come  from  schools  and  colleges,  which  had  long  pursued  fixed 
QTstems  of  instruction,  diffbring  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the  countiy,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  the  touchstone  should  be  applied  fairly  to  them  alL  On  the  other 
hiwd,  as  only  a  limited  number  of  the  candidates  could  be  successful,  it  was 
essential  that  the  whole  body  of  applicants  should  not  be  drawn  away  from 
their  general  studies  by  specialties,  which  might  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  those 
who  would  not  ultimately  proceed  to  India.  Bu^  independently  of  theee  con- 
siderations, suggested  by  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  appointments  them- 
selves and  the  means  of  filling  tliem,  the  framers  of  the  scheme  of  examina- 
tion could  not  but  foresee  that  such  an  object  of  competition  would  soon  pro- 
duce an  eflbct  on  the  educational  system  of  the  whole  countiy,  and  that  teach- 
ers would  address  themselves  to  the  immediate  preparation  of  candidates. 
They,  therefore,  wisely  laid  down  some  general  principles,  applicable  to  the  fu- 
ture no  less  than  to  the  present.  They  have  declared  unreservedly  that  they 
want  the  fhiits  of  real  mental  discipline,  that  they  desire  habits  of  exact 
thought,  and  not  a  wide  range  of  diversified  information;  and  thus  they  give 
their  adhesion  to  the  old  rather  than  to  the  new  form  of  education,  and  would 
prefer  the  solid  groundwork  of  the  old  school  of  arts  rather  than  the  showy 
stucco-work  of  modem  sciolism.  They  indicate  that,  up  to  a  certain  time  of 
life,  it  is  of  much  less  consequence  what  we  read  than  how  we  read  it ;  and 
that  the  young  man,  who  would  prepare  himself  for  future  distinction,  must  be 
fltKjuently  less  anxious  to  advance  than  to  know  the  route  which  he  has  al- 
ntidy  traversed.  The  student,  who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  those  teachers,  who,  in  the  older  universities,  were  called  repeHnis 
— a  sort  of  intellectual  drill-sergeants ;  he  must  often  remind  himself  of  the 
words  of  the  Platonic  Socrates:  *'  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  go  over  this 
ground  again ;  for  it  is  better  to  accomplish  a  little  thoroughly,  than  a  great 
deal  insufficiently.'  In  the  words  of  a  modem  philosopher  (HamiltonX  he  will 
thus  leara  that  *  as  the  end  of  study  is  not  merely  to  compass  the  knowledge 
of  facts,  but,  in  and  from  that  knowledge,  to  lay  up  the  materials  of  specula- 
tion ;  so  it  is  not  the  quantity  read,  but  the  degree  of  reading  which  affords  a 
profitable  exercise  to  the  student  Thus  it  is  or  more  improving  to  read  one 
good  book  ten  times,  than  to  read  ten  good  books  once ;  and  nan  nwUa  aci 
mvUium^  'not  much,  perhaps,  but  accurate,'  has,  from  ancient  times,  obtained 
the  authority  of  an  axiom  in  education,  from  all  who  had  any  title  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  subject* 

Adopting  these  principles  and  thus  confining  the  competitive  test  to  the  re- 
sults of  a  liberal  or  general  education,  these  exponents  ot  the  newest  demands 
upon  intellectual  culture  have  not  only  given  the  most  important  place  to  tbe 
old  basis  of  instraction,  namely,  classics  and  mathematics,  but  have  even  de- 
clared their  preference  for  the  more  old  fashioned  of  these  two  departments  of 
study.  For  while  mathematics  have  only  1,000  marks  assigned  as  the  max- 
imum of  credit,  1,500  marks  are  allotted  to  Greek  and  Latin.  And  thus  in  oar 
newest  educational  stimulus  we  have,  as  in  our  oldest  academical  institutions, 
a  premium  for  the  cultivation  of  classical  scholarship  even  as  compared  with 
mathematical  sdenoe. 
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nuiAUE  EDUCAnox  nr  thb  biztkbnth  cektubt. 

The  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  mother  of  Francis  Bacon  was  Anne,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  a  man  of  distinguished  learning  who 
had  been  tutor  to  Edward  the  Sixth.  Sir  Anthony  had  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  his  daughters,  and  lived  to  see  them  all  splendidly  and 
happily  married.  Their  classical  acquirements  made  them  conspicuous  even 
among  the  women  of  fashion  of  that  age.  Eatherine,  who  became  Lady  Killi- 
grew,  wrote  Latin  Hexameters  and  Pentameters  which  would  appear  with 
credit  in  the  Mum  Etonenseg.  Mildred,  the  wife  of  Lord  Burleigh,  was  described 
by  Roger  Ascham  as  the  best  Greek  scholar  among  the  young  women  of  Eng- 
land, Lady  Jane  Grey  always  excepted.  Anne,  the  mother  of  Francis  Bacon, 
was  dintinguished  both  as  a  linguist  and  as  a  theologian.  She  corresponded  In 
Greek  with  Bishop  Jewel,  and  translated  his  Apologia  from  the  Latin,  so  cor- 
rectly that  neither  he  nor  Archbishop  Parker  could  suggest  a  single  alteration. 

She  also  translated  a  series  of  sermons  on  fate  and  free-will  from  the  Tuscan 
of  Bernardo  Ochino.  This  fact  is  the  more  curious,  because  Ochino  was  one  of 
that  small  and  audacious  band  of  Italian  reformers,  anathematized  alike  by 
Wittenberg,  by  Geneva,  by  Zurich,  and  by  Rome,  from  which  the  Socinian  sect 
deduces  its  origin. 

Lady  Bacon  was  doubtless  a  lady  of  highly  cifltivated  mind  after  the  fashion 
of  her  age.  But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
she  and  her  sisters  were  more  accomplished  women  than  many  who  are  now 
living.  On  this  subject  there  is,  we  think,  much  misapprehension.  We  have 
often  heard  men  who  wish,  as  almost  all  men  of  sense  wish,  that  women  should 
be  highly  educated,  speak  with  rapture  of  the  English  ladies  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  lament  that  they  can  find  no  modem  damsel  resembling  those  &ir 
pupils  of  Ascham  and  Aylmer  who  compared,  over  their  embroidery,  the  styles 
of  lacerates  and  Lysias,  and  who,  while  the  horns  were  sounding  and  the  dogs 
in  full  cry,  sat  in  the  lonely  oriel,  with  eyes  riveted  to  that  immortal  page  which 
tells  how  meekly  and  bravely  the  first  great  martyr  of  intellectual  liberty  took 
the  cup  from  his  weeping  jailer.  But  surely  these  complaints  have  very  little 
foundation.  We  would  by  no  means  disparage  the  ladies  of  the  sixteenth 
century  or  their  pursuits.  But  we  conceive  that  those  who  extol  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  women  of  our  time  forget  one  very  obvious  and  very  im- 
portant circumstance.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth, 
a  person  who  did  not  read  Greek  and  Latin  could  read  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing.  The  Italian  was  the  only  modem  lang^ge  which  possessed  any  thing 
that  could  be  called  a  literature.  All  the  valuable  books  then  extant  in  all  the 
vernacular  dialects  of  Europe  would  hardly  have  filled  a  single  shelfl  England 
did  not  yet  possess  Shakspeare's  plays  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  nor  France  Mon- 
taigne's Essays,  nor  Spain  Don  Quixote.  In  lookmg  round  a  well  furnished 
library,  how  many  English  or  French  books  can  we  find  which  wei^  extant 


««ni  boDting  in  the  park-^deelarinf  thtt  she  owed  her  lore  of  learoinf  *  to  the  gra^tett  benefit 
God  ever  fAve  me,— e  gentle  leboohDatter,  who  teaebetb  me  to  fratJy*  m  pleeaantly,  with  tneb  6Jr 
ftUnnmeats  to  leemiof,  tknt  I  think  ell  the  time  BotUng  while  I  em  with  him.' 
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when  Ladj  Jane  Grey  and  Qaeen  Elizabeth  received  their  education  ?  Chaucer, 
Qower,  Froiasart,  Comines,  Rabelais,  nearly  complete  the  list  It  was  tlierefore 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  woman  should  be  uneducated  or  classically  edu- 
cated. Indeed,  without  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  ancient  languages  no  per- 
son could  then  have  any  clear  notion  of  what  was  passing  in  tlie  political,  the 
literary,  or  the  religious  world.  The  Latin  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  all  and 
more  than  all  that  the  French  was  In  the  eighteenth.  It  was  the  language  of 
courts  as  well  as  of  the  schools.  It  was  the  language  of  diplomacy ;  it  was  the 
language  of  theological  and  political  controversy.  Being  a  fixed  language, 
while  the  living  languages  were  in  a  state  of  fluctuation,  and  being  universally 
known  to  the  learned  and  the  polite,  it  was  employed  by  almost  every  writer 
who  aspired  to  a  wide  and  durable  reputation.  A  person  who  was  ignorant  of 
it  was  shut  out  from  all  acquaintance,  not  merely  with  Cicero  and  Virgil,  not 
merely  with  heavy  treatises  on  canon-law  and  school-divinity,  but  vnth  the 
most  interesting  memoirs,  state  papers,  and  pamphlets  of  his  ovm  time— nay, 
even  with  the  most  admired  poetry  and  the  most  popular  squibs  which  appeared 
on  the  fleeting  topics  of  the  day,  with  Buchanan^s  complimentary  verses,  with 
Erasmus's  dialogues,  with  Hutten*s  epistles. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  All  political  and  religious  controversy  is  now 
conducted  in  the  modem  lanffuagea.  The  ancient  tongues  are  used  only  in 
comments  on  the  ancient  wnters.  The  great  productions  of  Athenian  and 
Roman  genius  are  indeed  stUl  what  they  were.  But  though  their  positive  value 
is  unchanged,  their  relative  value,  when  compared  with  the  whole  mass  of 
mental  wealth  possessed  by  mankind,  has  been  constantly  falling.  They  were 
the  intellectual  all  of  our  ancestors.  They  are  but  a  part  of  our  treasures. 
Over  what  trag^y  could  Lady  Jane  Grey  have  wept,  over  what  comedy  could 
she  have  smiled,  if  the  ancidnt  dramatists  had  not  been  in  her  library  ?  A 
modem  reader  can  make  shift  without  (Edipus  and  Medea,  while  he  possesses 
Othello  and  Hamlet  If  he  knows  nothing  of  Pyrgopolyniees  and  Tbraso,  he 
is  familiar  with  Bobadil,  and  Bessus,  and  Pistol,  and  ParoUes.  If  he  can  not 
enjoy  the  delicious  irony  of  Plato,  he  may  find  some  compensation  in  that  of 
Pascal.  If  he  Ls  shut  out  from  Nephelococcygia,  he  may  take  refuge  in  Lilliput 
"We  are  guilty,  we  hope,  of  no  irreverence  toward  those  great  nations  to  which 
the  human  race  owes  art,  science,  taste,  civil  and  intellectual  freedom,  when  we 
say,  that  the  stock  bequeathed  by  them  to  us  has  been  so  carefully  improved 
that  the  accumulated  interest  now  exceeds  the  principal.  We  believe  that  the 
books  which  have  been  written  in  the  languages  of  western  Europe,  during  the 
last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, — translations  from  the  ancient  languages  of 
course  included, — are  of  greater  value  than  all  the  books  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  period  were  extant  in  the  world.  With  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe  English  women  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted  as  English  men.  When, 
theroforCj  we  compare  the  acquirements  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  with  those  of  an 
accomplished  young  woman  of  our  own  time,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  award- 
ing the  superiority  to  the  latter.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  pardon  this 
digression.  It  is  long;  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  unseasonable,  if  it  tends  to 
convince  them  that  they  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  great-great-grand- 
mothers of  their  great-great-grandmothers  were  superior  women  to  their  sisters 
and  their  wives. — Edinburgh  Review^  July,  1837.— LoBO  Bacx)K. 
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P0BUO  ZKSTRUCTION  IN  IVDU. 

[The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Trevelyan's  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Lord  MacRulay.     Vol.  L,  p.  853-362.] 

When  Macaalay  arrived  in  India  in  1834,  all  educational  action 
had  been  at  a  stand  for  some  time  back,  on  account  of  an  irrecon- 
cilable difference  of  opinion  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction ; 
which  was  divided,  five  against  five,  on  either  side  of  a  controversy, 
vital,  inevitable,  admitting  of  neither  postponement  nor  compro- 
mise, and  conducted  by  both  .parties  with  a  pertinacity  and  a  warmth 
that  was  nothing  but  honorable  to  those  concerned.  Half  of  the 
members  were  for  maintaining  and  extending  the  old  scheme  of  en- 
couraging Oriental  learning  by  stipends  paid  to  students  in  Sanscrit, 
Persian,  and  Arabic ;  and  by  liberal  grants  for  the  publication  of 
works  in  those  languages.  The  other  half  were  in  favor  of  teaching 
the  elements  of  knowledge  in  the  vernacular  tongues,  and  the  higher 
branches  in  English.  On  his  arrival,  Macaulay  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  committee ;  but  he  declined  to  take  any  active  part  in 
its  proceedings  until  the  Government  had  finally  pronounced  on  the 
question  at  issue.  Late  in  January,  1835,  the  advocates  of  the  two 
systems,  than  whom  ten  abler  men  could  not  be  found  in  the  ser- 
vice, laid  their  opinions  before  the  Supreme  Council ;  and,  on  the 
2d  of  February,  Macaulay,  as  a  member  of  that  council,  produced  a 
minute  in  which  he  adopted  and  defended  the  views  of  the  English 
section  in  the  committee. 

How  stands  the  case?  We  have  to  educate  a  people  who  can  not  at  present 
be  educated  by  means  of  their  mother  tongue.  We  must  teach  them  some 
foreign  lang^uage.  The  claims  of  our  own  language  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
capitulate. It  stands  preeminent  even  among  the  languages  of  the  West  It 
abounds  with  works  of  imagination  not  inferior  to  the  noblest  which  Greece  has 
bequeathed  to  us;  with  models  of  every  species  of  eloquence;  with  Iiistorical 
compositions,  which,  considered  merely  as  narratives,  have  seldom  been  sur- 
passed, and  which,  considered  as  vehicles  of  ethical  and  political  instruction, 
have  never  been  equaled;  with  just  and  lively  representations  of  human  life 
and  human  nature;  with  the  most  profound  speculations  on  metaphysics,  morals, 
government,  jurisprudence,  and  trade;  with  full  and  correct  information  respect- 
ing every  experimental  science  which  tends  to  preserve  the  health,  to  increase 
the  comfort,  or  to  expand  the  intellect  of  man.  Whoever  knows  that  language 
has  ready  access  to  all  the  vast  intellectual  wealth  which  all  the  wisest  nations 
of  the  earth  have  created  and  hoarded  in  the  course  of  ninety  generations.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  literature  now  extant  in  that  language  is  of  far 
greater  value  than  all  the  literature  which  three  hundred  years  ago  was  extant 
in  all  the  languages  of  the  world  together.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  India,  English 
is  the  Umguage  spoken  by  the  ruling  class.  It  is  spoken  by  the  higher  class  of 
natives  at  the  seats  of  government.  It  is  likely  to  become  the  language  of  com- 
merce throughout  the  seas  of  the  East  It  is  the  language  of  two  great  Euro- 
pean communities  which  are  rising,  the  one  in  the  souili  of  Africa,  the  other  in 
Australasia;  communities  which  are  every  year  becoming  more  important,  and 
nore  closely  connected  with  our  Indian  empire.  Whether  we  look  at  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  our  literature,  or  at  the  particular  situation  of  this  country,  we 
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ehall  see  the  strongest  reason  to  think  that,  of  all  foreign  tongaes,  the  Engrish 
tongue  is  that  which  would  be  mont  nseful  to  our  native  subjects. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  simply  whether,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to 
teacli  this  language,  we  shall  teach  languages  in  which,  by  universal  confession, 
there  are  no  books  on  any  subject  which  deserve  to  be  compared  to  our  own; 
whether,  when  we  can  teach  European,  science,  we  siiall  teach  systems  which, 
by  ufiiversal  confession,  whenever  they  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  differ  for 
the  worse;  and  whether,  when  we  can  patronize  sound  philasopl;y  and  true  liis- 
tory,  we  shall  countenance,  at  the  public  expense,  medical  doctrines  which 
would  disgrace  an  English  farrier — astronomy,  which  would  move  laughter  in 
the  girls  at  an  Eaglish  boarding-school — history,  abounding  with  kings  thirty 
feet  high,  and  reigns  thirty  thousand  years  long — and  geography,  made  up  of 
seas  of  treacle  and  seas  of  butter. 

We  are  not  without  experience  to  guide  us.  History  furnishes  several  anal- 
ogous cases,  and  they  all  teach  the  same  lesson.  There  are  in  modem  times,  to 
go  no  further,  two  memorable  instances  of  a  great  impulse  given  to  the  mind 
of  a  whole  society — of  prejudice  overthrown — of  knowledge  diffused— of  taste 
purified — of  arts  and  sciences  pkinted  in  countries  which  had  recently  been  ig- 
norant and  barbarous. 

The  first  instance  to  which  I  refer  is  the  great  revival  of  letters  among  the 
Western  nations  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  that  time  almost  every  thing  that  was  worth  reading  was  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Had  our  ancestors 
acted  as  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  has  hitherto  acted;  had  they  neg- 
lected the  language  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus ;  had  they  confined  their  attention  to 
the  old  dialects  of  our  own  island ;  had  they  printed  nothing  and  taught  nothing 
at  the  universities  but  chronicles  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  romances  in  Norman- 
French,  would  England  have  been  what  she  now  is  ?  What  the  Greek  and 
Latin  were  to  the  contemporaries  of  More  and  Ascham,  our  tongue  is  to  the 
poople  of  India.  The  literature  of  England  is  now  more  valuable  than  that  of 
classical  antiquity.  I  doubt  whether  the  Sanscrit  literature  be  as  valuable  as 
that  of  our  Saxon  and  Norman  progenitors.  In  some  departments — in  history, 
for  example — I  am  certain  that  it  is  much  less  so. 

Another  instance  may  be  said  to  be  still  before  our  eyes.  Within  the  last 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  a  nation  which  had  previously  been  in  a  state  as 
barbarous  as  that  in  which  our  ancestors  were  before  the  Crusades,  has  gradu- 
ally emerged  frem  the  ignorance  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  has  taken  its  place 
among  civilized  communities.  I  speak  of  Russia.  There  is  now  in  that  coun- 
tiy  a  large  educated  class,  abounding  with  persons  fit  to  serve  the  state  in  the 
highest  functions,  and  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  most  accomplished  men  who 
adorn  the  best  circles  of  Paris  and  London.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this 
vast  empire,  which  in  the  time  of  our  gn*and&thera  was  probably  behind  the 
Punjab,  may,  in  the  time  of  our  grandchUdren,  be  pressing  close  on  France  and 
Britain  in  the  career  of  improvement  And  how  was  this  change  effected? 
Not  by  flattering  national  prejudices ;  not  by  feeding  the  mind  of  the  young 
Muscovite  with  the  old  woman's  stories  which  his  rude  fathers  had  believed; 
not  by  filling  his  head  with  lying  legends  about  St  Nicholas;  not  by  encourag- 
ing him  to  study  the  great  question,  whether  the  world  was  or  was  not  created 
on  the  13th  of  September;  not  by  calling  him  a  'learned  native'  when  he  has 
mastered  all  these  points  of  knowledge ;  but  by  teaching  him  those  foreign  lan- 
guages in  which  the  greatest  mass  of  information  had  been  laid  up,  and  thus 
putting  all  that  information  within  his  reach.  The  languages  of  Western  Ea- 
rope  civilized  Russia.  I  can  not  doubt  that  they  will  do  for  the  Hindoo  what 
they  have  done  for  the  Tartar. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1835,  Lord  William  Bentinck  decided  that 
*  the  great  object  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
motion of  European  literature  and  science  among  the  natives  of 
India ;'  two  of  the  Orientalists  retired  from  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction ;  several  new  members,  both  English  and  native  were 
appointed ;  and  Macaulay  entered  upon  the  functions  of  president 
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with  an  energy  and  assiduity  which  in  his  case  were  an  infallible 
proof  that  his  work  was  to  his  mind. 

Throughout  his  innumerable  minutes,  on  all  subjects,  from  the 
broadest  principles  to  the  narrowest  detail,  he  is  every  where  free 
from  crotchets  and  susceptibilities ;  and  every  where  ready  to  humor 
any  person  who  will  make  himself  useful,  and  to  adopt  any  appli- 
ance which  can  be  turned  to  account. 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  Mr.  NichoUa  may  be  to  blame,  because  I  haye 
seldom  known  a  quarrel  in  which  both  parties  were  not  to  blame.  But  I  see 
no  evidence  that  he  is  sa  Nor  do  I  see  any  evidence  which  tends  to  prove 
tliat  Mr.  Nicholls  leads  the  Local  Committee  by  the  nose.  The  Local  Commit- 
tee appear  to  have  acted  with  perfect  propriety,  and  I  can  not  consent  to  treat 
them  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutherland.  If  we  appoint  the 
colonel  to  be  a  member  of  their  body,  we  shall,  in  effect,  pass  a  most  severe 
censure  on  their  proceedings.  I  dislike  the  suggestion  of  putting  military  men 
on  the  committee  as  a  chedc  on  the  civilians.  Hitherto  we  have  never,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief)  been  troubled  with  any  such  idle  jealousies.  I  would  appoint 
the  fittest  men,  without  caring  to  what  branch  of  the  service  they  belonged,  or 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  service  at  alL 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  an  applicant  for  a  mastership,  on 

the  ground  that  he  had  been  a  preacher  with  a  strong  turn  for 

proselytizing. 

Mr. seems  to  be  so  little  concerned  about  proselytizing,  that  he  does  not 

even  know  how  to  spell  the  word;  a  circumstance  which,  if  I  did  not  suppose 
it  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen,  I  should  think  a  more  serious  objection  than  the 
Reverend  which  formerly  stood  before  his  name.  I  am  quite  content  with  his 
assurances. 

In  default  of  better,  Macaulay  was  always  for  employing  the  tools 
which  came  to  hand.  A  warm  and  consistent  advocate  of  appoint- 
ment by  competitive  examination,  wherever  a  field  for  competition 
existed,  he  was  no  pedantic  slave  to  a  theory.  In  the  dearth  of 
schoolmasters,  which  is  a  feature  in  every  infant  educational  system, 
he  refused  to  reject  a  candidate  who  *  mistook  Argos  for  Corinth,' 
and  backed  the  claims  of  any  aspirant  of  respectable  character  who 
could  *  read,  write,  and  work  a  sum.' 

By  all  means  accept  the  King  of  Cade's  present,  though  to  be  sure,  more  de- 
testable maps  were  never  seea  One  would  think  that  the  revenues  of  Oude 
and  the  treasures  of  Saadut  All  might  have  borne  the  expense  of  producing 
something  better  than  a  map  in  which  Sicily  is  joined  on  to  the  toe  of  Italy,  and 
in  which  so  important  an  eastern  island  as  Java  does  not  appear  at  all. 

As  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  zenana,  of  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  speak?, 
I  may  regret  it;  but  I  own  that  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  tie  between  parent  and  child  is  as  great  a  moral  evil  as  can  be  found  in  any 
zenana.  In  whatever  degree  infant  schools  relax  that  tie,  they  do  mischief. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  bear  a  boy  of  three  years  old  lisp  all  the  bad 
words  in  tlie  language,  than  that  he  should  have  no  feelings  of  family  affection 
—that  liis  character  should  be  that  which  must  be  expected  in  one  who  has  had 
the  misfortune  of  having  a  schoolmaster  in  place  of  a  mother. 

I  do  not  see  the  reason  for  establishing  any  limit  as  to  the  age  of  scholars. 
The  phenomena  are  exactly  the  same  which  have  always  been  found  to  exist 
when  a  new  mode  of  education  has  been  rising  into  fashion.  No  man  of  fifty 
now  learns  Greek  with  bovs;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
usual to  see  old  doctors  of  divinity  attending  lectures  with  young  students. 
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With  reepect  to  making  our  college  librarieB  drcalating  libraries,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  If  a  proper  subscription  is  demanded  fh>m  those 
who  have  access  to  them^  and  if  all  tiiat  is  raised  by  this  subscription  is  laid  out 
in  adding  to  the  libraries,  the  students  will  be  no  losers  by  the  plan.  Our  libra- 
ries, the  best  of  them  at  least,  would  be  better  than  any  which  would  be  readily 
accessible  at  an  up-country  station ;  and  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  grudge 
a  young  officer  the  pleasure  of  reading  our  copy  of  Boswell's  *  Life  of  Johnson,' 
or  *  Marmontel's  Memoirs,*  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  few  rupees  for  the  privilege. 

These  utterances  of  cultured  wisdom,  or  homely  mother  wit,  are 

sometimes  expressed  in  phrases  almost  as  amusing,  though  not  so 

characteristic,  as  those  which  Frederic  the  Great  used  to  scrawl  on 

the  margin  of  reports  and  dispatches  for  the  information  of  his 

secretaries. 

We  are  a  little  too  indulgent  to  the  whims  of  the  people  in  our  employ.  We 
pay  a  large  sum  to  send  a  master  to  a  distant  station.  He  dislikes  the  place. 
The  collector  is  uncivil;  the  surgeon  quarrels  with  him;  and  he  must  be  moved 
The  expenses  of  the  journey  have  to  be  defrayed.  Another  man  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  pUce  where  he  is  comfortable  and  useful  Our  masters  run  from 
station  to  station  at  our  cost,  as  vaporized  ladies  at  home  run  about  from  spa  to 
spa.  All  situations  have  their  discomforts;  and  there  are  times  when  we  all 
wish  that  our  lot  had  been  cast  in  some  other  line  of  life,  or  in  some  other  place. 

With  regard  to  a  coat  of  arms  for  Hooghly  college,  he  says : — 
I  do  not«eee  why  the  mummeries  of  European  heraldry  should  be  introduced 
into  any  part  of  our  Indian  system.  Heraldry  is  not  a  science  which  has  any 
eternal  rules.  It  is  a  system  of  arbitrary  canons,  originating  in  pure  caprice. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  grotesque  than  armorial  bearings,  considered 
in  themselves.  Certain  recollections,  certain  associations,  make  them  interest- 
ing in  many  cases  to  an  Englishman ;  but  in  those  recollections  and  associations 
the  natives  of  India  do  not  participate.  A  lion  rampant,  with  a  folio  in  bis 
paw,  with  a  man  standing  on  each  side  of  him,  with  a  telescope  over  bis  head, 
and  with  a  Persian  motto  under  his  feet^  must  seem  to  them  either  very  myste- 
rious or  very  absurd. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  printing  some  books  of  Orien- 
tal science,  Macaulay  writes : — 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  any  thing  disrespectful  of  that  liberal  and  generous 
enthusiasm  for  Oriental  literature  which  appears  in  Ur.  Sutherland's  minute ;  but 
I  own  that  I  can  not  think  that  we  ought  to  be  guided  in  the  distribution  of  the 
small  sura  which  the  government  has  allotted  K>r  the  purpose  of  education  by 
considerations  which  seem  a  little  romantic.  That  the  Saracens  a  thousand 
years  ago  cultivated  mathematical  science  is  hardly,  I  think,  a  reason  for  our 
spending  any  money  in  translating  English  treatises  on  mathematics  into  Arabia 
Mr.  Sutherland  would  probably  think  it  very  strange  if  we  were  to  urge  the  de- 
struction of  the  Alexandrian  Library  as  a  reason  against  patronizing  Arabic 
literature  in  the  nineteenth  oentury.  The  undertaking  may  be,  as  Mr.  Suther- 
land conceives,  a  great  national  work.  So  is  the  breakwater  at  Madras.  But 
under  the  orders  which  we  have  received  from  the  government^  we  have  just  as 
littie  to  do  with  one  as  with  the  other. 

Now  and  then  a  stroke  aimed  at  Hooghly  college  hits  nearer 
home.  That  men  of  thirty  should  be  bribed  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation into  mature  life  '  seems  very  absurd.  Moghal  Jan  has  been 
paid  to  learn  something  during  twelve  years.  We  are  told  that  he 
is  lazy  and  stupid ;  but  there  are  hopes  that  in  four  years  more  he 
will  have  completed  his  course  of  study.  We  have  had  quite 
eoojngh  of  these  lazy,  stupid  school-boys  of  thirty.' 
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• 

I  must  frankly  own  that  I  do  not  like  the  hst  of  booka  Grammare  of  rhetoric 
and  grrammars  of  log^c  are  among  the  most  uselees  fUmiture  of  a  shel£  Glye  a 
boy  *  Robinson  Crusoe.'  That  is  worth  all  the  grammars  of  rhetoric  and  logic, 
in  the  world.  We  ought  to  procure  such  books  as  are  likely  to  giro  the  chil- 
dren a  taste  for  the  literature  of  the  West;  not  books  filled  with  idle  distinc- 
tions and  definitions  which  eyery  man  who  has  learned  them  makes  haste  to 
forget  Who  ever  reasoned  better  for  having  been  taught  the  difference  be- 
tween a  syllogism  and  an  enthymeme?  Who  ever  composed  with  greater 
spirit  and  elegance  because  he  could  define  an  oxymoron  or  an  aposiopesis?  I 
am  not  joking,  but  writing  quite  seriously,  when  I  say  that  I  would  viuch  rather 
order  a  hundred  copies  of  *  Jack  the  Giant-killer '  for  our  schools  than  a  hundred 
copies  of  any  grammar  of  rhetoric  or  logic  that  ever  was  written. 

Goldsmith's  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  miserable  performances,  and  I 
do  not  at  all  like  to  lay  out  £50  on  them,  even  after  they  have  received  all  Mr. 
Pinnock's  improvements.  I  must  own,  too,  that  I  think  the  order  for  globes 
and  other  instruments  unnecessarily  large.  To  lay  out  £324  at  once  on  globes 
alone,  useful  as  I  acknowledge  those  articles  to  be,  seems  exceedingly  pro- 
fuse, when  we  have  only  about  £3,000  a  year  for  all  purposes  of  English 
education.  One  twelve-inch  or  eighteen-inch  globe  for  each  school  is  quite 
enough;  and  we  ought  not,  I  think,  to  order  sixteen  such  globes  when  we 
are  about  to  establish  only  seven  schools.  Useful  as  the  telescopes,  the  theod- 
olites, and  the  other  scientific  instruments  mentioned  in  the  indent  imdoubtedly 
are,  we  must  consider  that  four  or  five  such  instruments  run  away  with  a  year's 
salary  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  that  if  we  purchase  them  it  will  be  necessary  to 
defer  tlie  establishment  of  schoola 

At  one  of  the  colleges  at  Calcutta  the  distribution  of  prizes  was 

accompanied  by  some  histrionic  performances  by  the  pupils. 

I  have  no  partiality  [writes  Macaulay]  for  such  ceremonies.  I  think  it  a  very 
questionable  thing  whether,  even  at  home,  public  spouting  and  acting  ought  to 
form  part  of  the  system  of  a  phice  of  education.  But  in  this  country  such  ex- 
hibitions are  peculiarly  out  of  place.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  grrotesque 
than  the  scene  from  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  with  Ponia  represented  by  a 
little  black  boy.  Then,  too,  the  subjects  of  recitation  were  ill  chosen.  We  are 
attempting  to  introduce  a  great  nation  to  a  knowledge  of  the  richest  and  noblest 
literature  in  the  world.  The  society  of  Calcutta  assemble  to  see  what  progress 
we  are  making;  and  we  produce  as  a  sample  a  boy  who  repeats  some  bkick- 
guard  doggerel  of  George  Colman's,  about  a  fiit  gentleman  who  was  put  to  bed 
over  an  oven,  and  about  a  man-midwife  who  was  called  out  of  his  bed  by  a 
drunken  man  at  night.  Our  disciple  tries  to  hiccough,  and  tumbles  and  stag- 
gers about  in  imitation  of  the  tipsy  English  sailora  whom  he  has  seen  at  the 
punch-houses.  Really,  if  we  can  find  nothing  better  worth  reciting  than  this 
trash,  we  had  better  give  up  English  instruction  altogether.  As  to  the  list  of 
prize  books,  I  am  not  much  better  satisfied. 

The  list  [of  prize  books]  ought  in  all  its  parts  to  be  thoroughly  recast  If 
Sir  Benjamm  Malkin  will  furnish  the  names  of  ten  or  twelve  works  of  a  scien- 
tific kind  which  he  thinks  suited  for  prizes,  the  task  will  not  be  difficult;  and, 
with  his  help,  I  will  gladly  undertake  it.  There  is  a  marked  distinction  between 
a  prize  book  and  a  school  book.  A  prize  book  ought  to  be  a  book  which  a  boy 
receives  with  pleaaure,  and  turns  over  and  over,  not  as  a  task,  but  spontaneously. 
I  have  not  forgotten  my  own  school-boy  feelings  on  this  subject.  My  pleasure 
at  obtaining  a  prize  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  my  little 
library  would  receive  a  very  agreeable  addition.  I  never  was  better  pleased 
than  when  at  fourteen  I  was  master  of  Boeweirs  'Life  of  Johnson,'  which  I 
had  long  been  wishing  to  read.  If  my  master  had  given  me,  instead  of  Bos- 
well,  a  critical  pronouncing  dictionary,  or  a  geograpbk»l  class-book,  I  should 
have  been  much  less  gratified  by  my  success. 

The  idea  had  been  started  of  paying  authors  to  write  books  in 

the  languages  of  the  country.     On  this  Macaulay  remarks : — 

To  hire  four  or  five  people  to  make  a  literature  Is  a  course  which  never  an- 
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Bwered  aztd  never  will  answer,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  ^  Languages  grew. 
TItey  can  not  be  built  We  are  now  following  tiie  slow  but  sure  course  on 
which  alone  we  can  depend  for  a  supply  of  good  books  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages of  India.  We  are  attempting  to  raise  up  a  large  class  of  enlightened 
natives.  I  hope  that,  twenty  years  hence,  there  will  be  hundreds,  nay  thoo- 
sands,  of  natives  familiar  with  the  best  models  of  composition,  and  well  ac^ 
quainted  with  Western  science.  Among  them  some  persons  will  be  found  who 
will  have  the  inclination,  and  tlie  ability,  to  exhibit  European  knowledge  in  the 
vernacular  dialects.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  raise 
up  a  g^ood  vernacular  literature  in  this  country. 

These  hopeful  anticipations  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  Twice 
twenty  years  have  brought  into  existence,  not  hundreds  or  thoa- 
sands,  but  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  natives  who  can  appreciate 
European  knowledge  when  laid  before  them  in  the  English  language, 
and  can  reproduce  it  in  their  own.  Taking  one  year  with  another, 
upward  of  a  thousand  works  of  literature  and  science  are  published 
annually  in  Bengal  alone,  and  at  least  four  times  that  number 
throughout  the  entire  continent  Our  colleges  have  more  than 
six  thousand  students  on  their  books,  and  {wo  hundred  thousand 
boys  are  receiving  a  liberal  education  in  schools  of  the  higher  order. 
For  the  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand young  men  are  in  training  as  certificated  masters.  The  amount 
allotted  in  the  budget  to  the  item  of  Public  Instruction  has  increased 
more  than  seventy-fold  since  1835 ;  and  is  largely  supplemented  by 
the  fees  which  parents  of  all  classes  willingly  contribute,  when  once 
they  have  been  taught  the  value  of  a  commodity  the  demand  for 
which  is  created  by  the  supply.  During  many  years  past  the  gen- 
erosity of  wealthy  natives  has  to  a  great  extent  been  diverted  from 
the  idle  extravagance  of  pageants  and  festivals,  to  promote  the  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  On  several 
difierent  occasions,  at  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  our  Indian  uni- 
versities have  been  endowed  with  twice,  three  times,  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  slender  sum  which  Macaulay  had  at  liis  command. 
But  none  the  less  was  he  the  master-engineer,  whose  skill  and  fore- 
sight determined  the  direction  of  the  channels  along  which  this 
stream  of  public  and  private  munificence  was  to  flow  for  the  regen- 
eration of  our  Eastern  empire. 

It  may  add  something  to  the  merit  of  Macaulay^s  labors  in  the 
cause  of  education  that  those  labors  were  voluntary  and  unpaid ;  and 
voluntary  and  unpaid  likewise  was  another  service  which  he  rendered 
to  India,  not  less  durable  than  the  first,  and  hardly  less  important — 
a  penal  code  framed  on  two  great  principles — the  principle  of  sup- 
pressing crime  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  suffering,  and 
the  principle  of  ascertaining  truth  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  of 
time  and  money. 
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Civil  Appoinbneni  on  a  Basis  of  Competition. 
In  the  discussioQ  on  the  India  Bill  of  1853,  Mr.  Macaulay  re- 
marked : — 

It  is  said,  I  know,  Uiat  examinations  in  Latin,  in  Greek,  and  in  mathematics, 
are  no  testa  ot'  vvliat  men  will  prove  to  be  in  life.  I  am  perfectly  aware  iliat 
•  they  are  not  iatallible  tests;  but  that  thej  are  tests  I  contldently  niumtain. 
Look  at  every  walk  of  life,  at  this  House,  at  the  other  House,  at  the  Bar,  at  the 
BeucU,  at  the  Church,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  true  that,  those  who  attain  high  • 
distinction  in  the  world  were  generally  men  who  were  distinguished  iii  th'ur 
acadv^mic  career.  Indeed,  s.r,  this  objection  would  prove  far  too  much  even  for 
those  wlio  use  iu  It  would  prove  that  there  is  uo  use  at  all  in  education. 
ESducation  would  be  a  mere  useless  torture,  it,  at  two  or  three  and  twenty,  a 
man  who  hud  neglected  his  studies  were  exactly  on  a  par  with  a  man  who  had 
applied  himself  to  them — e}cacUy  as  likely  to  perform  ell  the  offices  of  public 
life  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  advantage  to  society.  Whether  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  educati'jn  be  good  or  bad  is  not  now  the  question.  Perhaps  I 
ma^  think  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  the  ancient  languagdl  and  to  the  ab-  ■ 
stract  sciences.  But  what  th^n  ?  Whatever  be  the  languages,  whatever  be  the 
sciences,  which  it  1:4,  in  any  age  or  country,  the  fasliion  to  teach,  the  persons '" 
who  become  the  greatest  proficients  in  those  languages  and  tliose  sciences  will 
generally  be  the  flower  of  the  youth ;  the  most  acute,  the  most  industrious,  the 
most  ambitious  of  honorable  distinctions.  If  the  Ptolemaic  system  were  taught 
at  Cambridge  instead  of  the  Newtonian,  the  senior  wrangler  would,  neverthe^ 
-less,  be  in  general  a  superior  man  to  the  wooden  spoon,  if,  instead  of  learning 
Greek,  we  learned  the  Cherokee,  the  man  who  understood  the  Cherokee  best, 
who  m;ide  the  most  correct  and  melodious  Cherokee  verses,  who  comprehended 
most  accurately  the  effect  of  the  Cherokee  particles,  would  generally  be  a  supe- 
rior man  to  him  who  was  destitute  of  those  accomplishments.  I^  astrology 
were  taught  at  our  universities,  the  young  man  who  cast  nativities  best  would 
generally  turn  out  a  superior  man.  If  alchemy  were  taught,  the  young  man 
who  showed  most  activity  in  the  pursuit'of  the  philo8o{)her's  stone  would  gen- 
erally turn  out  a  superior  man. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  India  Bill  of  1853,  Mr.  Macaalaj  re« 
marked : — 

There  is  something  plausible  in  the  proposition  that  you  should  allow  him 
[the  governor-general]  to  take  able  men  wherever  he  finds  them.  But  my 
firm  opinion  is,  that  the  day  on  which  the  Civil  Service  of  India  ceases  to  be  a 
close  service  will  be  the  beginning  of  an  age  of  jobbing — the  most  monstrous, 
the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  perilous  system  of  abuse  in  the  distribution 
of  patronage  that  we  have  ever  witnessed.  Every  governor-general  would  take 
out  with  him,  or  would  soon  be  followed  by,  a  crowd  of  nephews,  first  and  sec-  < 
OQd  cousins,  friends,  sons  of  friends,  and  political  hangers-on;  while  every 
steamer  arriving  from  the  Red  Sea  would  carry  to  India  some  adventurer  bear- 
ing with  him  testimonials  from  people  of  influence  in  England.  The  governor- 
general  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  distribute  residencies,  seats  at  the  council 
board,  seats  at  the  revenue  board,  places  of  from  four  thousand  to  six  thousand 
poands  a  year,  upon  men  without  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  character  or 
habits  of  the  natives,  and  with  ouly  such  knowledge  of  the  language  as  would 
enable  thera  to  c;dl  for  another  bottle  of  pale  ale,  or  desire  their  attendant  to 
pull  the  punka  faster.  In  what  way  could  you  put  a  check  on  such  proceed- 
ings? Would  you,  the  House  of  Commons,  control  them?  Have  you  been  so 
successful  in  extirpating  nepotism  at  your  own  door,  and  in  excluding  all  abuses 
from  Whitehall  and  Somerset  House,  that  you  should  fancy  that  you  could  es- 
tablish purity  in  countries  the  situation  of  which  you  do  not  know,  and  the 
names  of  which  you  can  not  pronounce?  I  believe  most  fully  that,  instead  of 
purity  resulting  from  that  arrangement  ta  India,  EngUnd  itself  would  soon  be 
tainted ;  and  that  before  long,  when  a  son  or  brother  of  some  active  member 
of  this  House  went  out  to  Calcutta,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  of  recommenda-; 
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lion  from  the  prime  minister  to  the  governor-general,  that  letter  would  be  reaOj 
a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  the  revenues  of  India  for  value  received  in  Parlia- 
mentary support  in  ttiis  House. 

We  are  not  without  experience  on  this  point.  We  have  onlj  to  look  back  to 
those  shameful  and  lamentable  years  which  followed  the  first  establisliment  of 
our  power  in  Bengal.  If  you  turn  to  any  poet,  satirist,  or  essayist  of  those 
timeSf  you  may  see  in  what  manner  that  system  of  appointment  operated. 
There  was  a  tradition  in  Calcutta  that,  during  Lord  Clivers  second  administra- 
tion, a  roan  came  out  with*  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation  from  one  of  the 
ministers.  Lord  Olive  said  in  his  peculiar  way,  *Well,  chap,  how  much  do  you 
want?'  Not  being  accustomed  to  be  spoken  to  so  plainly,  the  man  replied  that 
he  only  hoped  for  some  situation  in  which  his  services  might  be  useful.  *  That 
is  no  answer,  chap,'  said  Lord  Glive.  'How  much  do  you  want?  will  a  hun- 
dred thousand  rupees  do?'  The  person  repHed  that  he  should  be  delighted  if, 
by  laborious  service,  be  could  obtain  that  competence.  Lord  Olive  at  once 
wrote  out  an  order  for  the  sum,  and  told  the  applicant  to  leave  India  by  the 
ship  l)e  came  in,  and,  once  back  in  England,  to  remain  there.  I  think  that  the 
story  is  very  probable,  and  I  also  thii^  tliat  India  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the 
course  which  Lord  Olive  pursued ;  for,  though  he  pillaged  the  people  of  Bengal 
to  enrich  this  lucky  adventurer,  yet,  if  the  man  had  received  an  appointmeAit, 
they  would  have  been  pillaged,  and  misgoverned  as  well.  Against  evils  like 
these  there  is  one  security,  and,  I  believe,  but  one ;  and  that  is,  that  the  Civil 
Service  should  be  kept  dose. 

lu  reference  to  Lord  £llenborougL*s  opposition  to  appointmeDt 

by  open  competitive  examination,  Mr.  Macaulay  observed : — 

If  I  understand  the  opinions  imputed  to  that  noble  lord,  he  thinks  that  the 
proficiency  of  a  young  man  in  those  pursuits  which  constitute  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  not  only  no  indication  that  he  is  likely  to  make  a  figure  in  after  life,  but 
that  it  positively  raises  a  presumption  that  he  will  be  passed  by  those  whom  he 
overcame  in  these  early  contests.  I  understand  that  the  noble  lord  holds  that 
young  men  who  gain  distinction  in  such  pursuits  are  likely  to  turn  out  dullards, 
utterly  unfit  for  an  active  career;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  noble  lord  did  not 
say  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  make  boxing  or  cricket  a  test  of  fitness  than  a 
liboral  education.  It  seems  to  me  that  tkere  never  was  a  &ct  proved  by  a 
larger  mass  of  evidence,  or  a  more  unvaried  experience  than  this:  that  men 
nrho  distinguish  themselves  in  their  youth  above  their  contemporaries  almost 
always  keep,  to  tlie  end  of  their  lives,  the  start  which  they  have  gained.  This 
experience  is  so  vast  that  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  any  one  quesftion  it^ 
as  to  hear  it  denied  that  arsenic  is  poison,  or  that  brandy  is  intoxicating.  Take 
>lown,  in  any  library,  the  Cambridge  calendar.  There  you  have  the  list  of  hon- 
ors for  a  hundred  years.  Look  at  the  list  of  wranglers  and  of  junior  optimes; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  for  one  man  who  has  in  after  life  distinguished 
himself  among  the  junior  optimes,  you  will  find  twenty  among  the  wranglers. 
Take  the  Oxford  calendar,  and  compare  the  list  of  first  class  men  with  an  equal 
number  of  men  in  the  third  class.  Is  not  our  history  full  of  instances  which 
prove  this  fact?  Look  at  the  Church  ot  the  Bar.  Look  at  Parliament,  from  the 
time  that  Parliamentary  government  began  in  this  country ;  from  the  days  of 
Montague  and  St.  John  to  those  of  Canning  and  Peel.  Look  to  India.  The 
ablest  man  who  ever  governed  India  was  Warren  Hastings,  and  was  he  not  in  the 
first  rank  at  Westminster?  The  ablest  civil  servant  I  ever  knew  in  India  was 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  was  he  not  of  the  first  standing  at  Eton?  The  most 
eminent  member  of  the  aristocracy  who  ever  governed  India  was  Lord  Welles- 
ley.  What  was  his  Eton  reputation?  What  was  his  Oxford  reputation?  I 
must  also  mention — I  can  not  refrain  fi*om  mentioning — another  noble  and  dis- 
tinguislied  governor-general.  A  few  days  ago,  while  the  memory  of  the  speech 
to  which  I  have  alluded  was  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  read  in  the  '  Musa)  Canta- 
brigienses '  a  very  elegant  and  classical  ode  by  a  young  poet  of  seventeen,  which 
the  University  of  Cambridge  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal ;  and  with  pleasure, 
not  altogether  unmingled  with  pain,  I  read  at  the  bottom  of  that  composition 
tlie  name  of  the  Honorable  Edward  Law,  of  St  John's  College.    I  saw  with 
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pleasure  thid  the  same  of  Lord  Ellenboroiigh  may  be  added  to  the  lonf?  list  of 
men  who,  in  early  youth,  bare  by  success  in  academical  studies  givi  n  the 
augury  of  the  part  which  they  were  afterward  to  play  in  public  lite ;  and,  ut  the 
same  time,  I  c-ould  not  but  feel  some  concern  and  surprise  that  a  nobleman  so 
honorably  distinguished  in  his  youth  by  attention  to  those  studies  shculd.  in  his 
maturer  years,  have  descended  to  use  language  respecting  them  which  would 
have  bettor  become  the  lips  of  £nsign  Kortherton,  or  the  captain  in  Swift's 
poem,  who  says* 

A  scholard  when  fint  Aom  his  college  broke  loose 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  ery  Mk/  to  a  goose. 
Your  Noyeds,  and  Bluturchs,  and  Omurs,  and  stufC 
By  George,  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  souff, 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education 
The  arroy*s  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation. 
My  schoolmaster  called  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool ; 
But  at  cuflb  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  school. 

If  a  recollection  of  his  own  early  triumphs  did  not  restrain  the  noble  earl  from 
using  this  language,  I  should  have  thought  that  his  filial  piety  wouhi  have  had 
that  effect.  I  should  have  thought  that  he  would  have  remembered  how  splen- 
did was  the  academical  career  of  that  great  and  strong-minded  magistrate,  the 
late  Lord  Ellenborough.  ...  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  you  can  point — as  it 
is  desirable  that  you  should  be  able  to  point — to  two  or  three  men  of  great 
powers  who,  having  idled  when  they  were  young,  stung  with  remorse  and  gen- 
erous shame,  have  afterward  exerted  themselves  to  retrieve  lost  time.  Such 
exceptions  should  be  noted ;  for  they  seem  intended  to  encourage  tho86  who, 
after  having  thrown  away  their  youth  from  levity  or  love  of  pleasure,  may  be 
inclined  to  throw  their  manhood  after  it  from  despair;  but  the  general  rule  is, 
beyond  all  doubt^  that  the  men  who  were  first  in  the  competition  of  the  schools 
have  been  first  in  the  competition  of  the  world. 

Macaolay  clearly  explained  to  the  House  how  a  aystem  of  com- 
petitive examination,  by  an  infallible  and  self-acting  process,  main- 
tains, and  even  faises,  the  standard  of  excellence,  and  how  a  system 
of  pass  examination  tends  surely  and  constantly  to  lower  it.  He 
supported  his  view  by  a  chain  of  reasoning  which  has  often  been 
employed  since,  but  to  which  no  advocate  of  the  old  mode  of  ap- 
pointment by  private  interest  has  even  so  much  as  attempted  to 
reply.*  He  said  something  against  the  superstition  that  proficiency 
in  learning  implies  a  want  of  energy  and  force  of  character ;  which, 
like  all  other  superstitions,  is  cherished  only  by  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  observe  facts,  are  unable  to  draw  deductions.  A  man  who 
has  forced  his  way  to  the  front  of  English  politics  has  afforded  at 
least  a  strong  presumption  that  he  can  hold  his  own  in  practical 
afikirs ;  and  there  has  been  a  Cabinet  in  which  six  out  of  the  seven 
ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
English  universities,  were  either  first  class  or  double  first  class  men. 

*  Hb  argument  ran  thus :  Under  a  system  of  competitioo  every  man  struggles  to  do  his  best;  and 
Ibe  ooosequenoe  is  that,  without  any  effiirt  on  the  part  of  the  examiner,  the  standnrd  keeps  itself 
■p.  But  the  moment  that  yon  say  to  the  examiner,  not,  *  Shall  A  or  B  go  to  India  V  but '  Here  ia 
A.  Is  be  fit  to  go  to  India  1*  the  questioo  bcoomes  altogether  a  diiferent  one.  The  examtner'a 
compassion,  bis  good  nature,  his  unwillingness  to  blast  the  prospects  of  a  young  man,  leail  him  to 
strain  a  point  in  order  to  let  the  candidate  in  if  he  possibly  can.  That  would  be  the  cuse  even  if 
we  sappose  the  dupensers  of  patronage  left  merely  to  the  operation  of  their  own  minds ;  but  you 
would  b«Te  them  subjected  to  soiioitations  of  a  sort  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist.  The 
fctlwr  comes  with  tears  in  his  eyes:  the  mother  writes  the  most  pathetic  and  heart-breaking  ktten. 
Very  firm  minds  have  often  been  shaken  by. appeals  of  that  sort.  But  the  system  of  competition 
allows  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  parent  can  not  come  to  the  examiner  and  say, '  I  know  very  well 
that  the  other  boy  beat  my  too-;  but  please  be  good  enough  to  say  that  my  s6n  beat  the  other  boy.* 
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Macaulay  did  not  vouchsafe  more  than  a  passing  alliMon  to  the 
theory  that  success  in  study  is  generally  attended  by  physical  weak- 
ness and  dearth  of  courage  and  animal  spirits.  As  if  a  good  place 
in  an  examination  list  were  any  worse  test  of  a  sound  constitution 
than  the  possession  of  family  or  political  interest  1  As  if  a  young 
fellow  who  can  get  the  heart  out  of  a  book,  and  concentrate  his 
faculties  over  a  paper  of  questions,  must  needs  be  less  able  to  sit  a 
horse  or  handle  a  bat,  and,  if  need  be,  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  or  take 
charge  of  a  famine  stricken  district,  than  the  son  of  a  person  of 
&shion  who  has  the  ear  of  a  minister,  or  the  nephew  of  an  influen- 
tial constituent  who  owns  twenty  public-houses  in  a  Parliamentary 
borough  I  The  Royal  Engineers,  the  select  of  the  select — every 
one  of  whom,  before  he  obtains  his  commission,  has  run  the  gantlet 
of  an  almost  endless  series  of  intellectual  contests — for  years  to- 
gether could  turn  out  the  best  foot-ball  eleven  in  the  kingdom,  and 
within  the  last  twelvemonth  gained  a  success  at  cricket  absolutely 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  game.*  But  special  examples  are 
not  needed  in  order  to  confute  the  proposition  that  vigor  of  mind 
necessarily,  or  even  frequently,  goes  with  feebleness  of  body.  It  is 
not  in  deference  to  such  sophistry  as  this  that  the  fathers  of  Great 
Britain  will  ever  surrender  what  is  now  the  acknowledged  birthright 
of  their  sons — the  privilege  of  doing  their  country's  work,  and  eat- 
ing their  country's  bread,  if  only,  in  a  fair  and  open  trial,  they  can 
win  for  themselves  the  right  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  their  coun- 
try's servants. 

Before  he  sat  down,  Macaulay  had  shown  how  little  faith  his  op- 
ponents themselves  had  in  their  own  arguments.  <  The  noble  lord,' 
he  said,  '  is  of  opinion  that  by  encouraging  natives  to  study  the  arts 
and  learning  of  Europe  we  are  preparing  the  way  for  the  destruction 
of  our  power  in  India.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how, 
while'contemning  education  when  it  is  given  to  Europeans,  he  should 
regard  it  with  dread  when  it  is  given  to  natives.  This  training,  we 
are  told,  makes  a  European  into  a  book-worm,  a  twaddler,  a  man 
unfit  for  the  active  duties  of  life ;  but  give  the  same  education  to 
.  the  Hindoo,  and  it  arms  him  with  such  an  accession  of  intellectual 
strength,  that  an  established  government,  with  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men,  backed  by  the  whole  military  and 
naval  force  of  England,  are  to  go  down  inevitably  before  its  irre- 
sistible power.' 

*  The  match  in  qontioo  was  plajed  oo  the  20th  and  Slst  of  Augost,  1875,  againit  an  eleren 
of  I  Zingari.  Eight  wickett  of  the  Royal  £ngineen  fell  for  an  average  of  more  than  ninety  run 
A  iricket;  and  this  stapendoas  scpre  wps  made  a^inst  good  bowliog  and  exoellont  fielding 
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Strictures  on  American  InsUhUums — Jefferson. 
In  1857,  Mr.  Macaolaj  addressed  to  Henry  S.  Randall  of  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  two  letters,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  sug- 
gested by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Randall  accompanying  a  presentation  copy 
of  his  Life  of  Thomas  Jejferton : — 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  not  one  of  my  heroes,  and  J  can  not  reckon  him  among  the 
bene&ctors  of  mankind.  I  readilj  admit  that  his  intention  was  good,  and  bis 
abilities  considerabla  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  immense  progress  which 
your  country  has  made  and  is  making  in  population  and  wealth.  But  I  see  no 
reason  to  belieye  that  your  progress  would  have  been  less  rapid,  that  your  labor- 
ing people  would  have  been  worse  fed  or  clothed  or  taught,  if  your  government 
had  been  conducted  on  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Hamilton.  Nay,  you 
'mH,  I  am  sure,  acknowledge  that  the  progress  which  you  are  now  making  is 
only  a  continuation  of  the  progress  which  you  have  been  making  ever  since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  the  blessings  which  you  no\i;  enjoy 
were  enjoyed  by  your  forefathers  who  were  loyal  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land. The  contntst  between  the  laborer  of  New  York  and  the  laborer  of  Europe 
is  not  stronger  now  than  it  was  when  New  York  was  governed  by  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  commissioned  under  the  English  great  seaL  And  there  are  at 
this  moment  dependencies  of  the  English  crown  in  which  all  the  piienomena 
which  you  attribute  to  purely  democratical  institutions  may  be  seen  in  the  high- 
est perfection.  The  colony  of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  was  planted  only  twenty 
years  ago.  The  population  is  now,  I  suppose,  near  a  million.  The  revenue  is 
enormous,  near  five  millions  sterling,  and  raised  without  any  murmuring.  The 
-wages  of  labor  are  higher  than  they  are  even  with  you.  Immense  sums  are 
expended  on  education.  And  this  is  a  province  governed  by  the  dele^^ate  of  a 
hereditary  sovereign.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the  fucts  which 
you  cite  to  prove  the  excellence  of  purely  democratic  institutions  ought  to  be 
ascribed  not  to  those  institutions,  but  to  causes  wliich  operated  in  America  long 
before  your  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  which  are  still  operotin</  in  many 
parts  of  the  British  empire.  You  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose, as  you  thought,  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  tlie  present  generation  to  thoso 
of  remote  generations.  It  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  in  a  nation  to  part  with  in- 
stitutions to  which  it  is  indebted  for  immense  present  prosperity  from  an  appre- 
hension that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  those  institutions  may  be  found  to 
produce  mischief.  But  I  do  not  admit  that  the  prosperity  which  your  country 
enjoys  arises  from  those  parts  of  your  polity  which  may  be  called,  in  an  especial 
manner,  Jeffersonian.  Those  parts  of  your  polity  already  produce  bad  effects, 
and  will,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  produce  fatal  effects  if  they  shall  last 
till  North  America  has  two  hundred  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  institutions  purely  democratic  must,  sooner 
or  Uter,  destroy  liberty  or  civilization,  or  both.  In  Europe,  wliere  tlie  popula- 
tion is  dense,  the  effect  of  such  institutions  would  be  almost  instantaneous. 
What  happened  lately  in  France  is  an  example.  In  1848,  a  pure  democracy 
-was  established  there.  During  a  short  time  there  was  reason  to  expect  a  gen- 
eral spoliation,  a  national  bankruptcy,  a  new  partition  of  tlie  soil,  a  maximum 
of  prices,  a  ruinous  load  of  taxation  laid  on  the  rich  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  poor  in  idleness.  Such  a  system  would,  in  twenty  years,  have  made 
France  as  poor  and  barbarous  as  the  France  of  the  Garlovingians.  Happily  the 
danger  was  averted ;  and  now  tliere  is  a  despotism,  a  silent  tribune,  an  enslaved 
press.  Liberty  is  gone,  but  civilization  has  been  saved.  I  have  not  the  small- 
est doubt  that,  if  we  had  a  purely  democratic  government  here,  the  effect  would 
be  the  same.  Either  the  poor  would  plunder  the  rich,  and  civilization  would 
perish,  or  order  and  prosperity  would  be  saved  by  a  strong  military  government; 
and  liberty  would  perish.  You  may  think  that  your  country  enjoys  an  exemp- 
tion from  these  evils.  I  will  frankly  own  to  you  that  I  am  of  a  very  different 
opinion.  Your  &te  I  believe  to  be  certain,  though  it  is  deferred  by  a  physical 
cause.  As  long  as  you  have  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land, 
your  laboring  population  will  be  far  more  at  ease  than  the  laboring  population 
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of  the  Old  World,  and,  whQe  that  is  the  oaae,  the  Jefferaon  politics  maj  con- 
iinue  to  exist  without  causing  any  fiittal  calamity.  But  the  time  will  oome  when 
New  England  will  be  as  thiclcly  peopled  as  old  England.  Wages  will  be  as 
low,  and  will  fluctuate  as  much  with  you  as  with  us.  You  will  have  your  Man- 
cheaters  and  Binninghams,  and  in  those  Manchesters  and  Birminghams  liundreds 
of  tliousands  of  artisans  will  assuredly  be  sometimes  out  of  work.  Then  your 
institutions  will  be  fiiirly  brought  to  the  test.  Distress  every  where  makes  tbe 
laborer  mutinous  and  discontented,  and  inclines  him  to  listen  with  eagerness  to 
agitators  who  tell  him  that  it  is-a  monstrous  iniquity  that  one  man  should  hare 
A  million  while  another  can  not  get  a  full  meal.  In  bad  years  there  is  plenty 
of  grumbling  hefe,  and  sometimes  a  little  riotiug.  But  it  matters  little.  For 
here  the  sufferers  are  not  the  rulers.  The  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
class,  numerous  indeed,  but  select ;  of  an  educated  class ;  of  a  class  which  is, 
and  knows  itself  to  be,  deeply  interested  in  the  security  of  property  and  the 
maintenance  of  order.  Accordingly,  the  malcontents  are  firmly  yet  gently  re- 
•straincd.  The  bad  time  is  got  over  without  robbing  the  wealthy  to  relieve  the 
indigent.  The  springs  of  national  prosperity  soon  begin  to  flow  again :  work  is 
plentiful,  wages  rise,  and  all  is  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness. 

I  have  seen  England  pa»s  three  or  four  times  through  such  critical  seasons  as 
I  have  described.  Through  such  seasons  the  United  States  will  have  to  pass  in 
the  course  of  the  next  century,  if  not  of  this.  How  will  you  pass  through 
them  ?  I  heartily  wish  you  a  good  deliverance.  But  my  reason  and  my  wishes 
are  at  war,  and  I  can  not  help  foreboding  the  worst  It  is  quite  plain  that  your 
government  will  never  be  able  to  restrain  a  distressed  and  discontented  major* 
ity.  For  with  you  the  majority  is  the  government,  and  has  the  rich,  who  ars 
always  a  minority,  absolutely  at  its  mercy.  The  day  will  come  when  in  the 
State  of  New  York  a  multitude  of  people,  none  of  whom  hus  had  ^ore  than 
half  a  breakfast,  or  expects  to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  wHl  choose  a  legis- 
lature. Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  sore  of  a  legislature  will  be  chosen  7  On 
one  8ide  is  a  statesman  preaching  patience,  respect  for  vested  rights,  strict  ob* 
servance  of  public  faith.  On  the  other  is  a  demagogue  ranting  about  the  tyran- 
ny of  capitalists  and  usurers,  and  asking  why  any  body  should  be  permitted  to 
drink  champagne  and  to  ride  in  a  carriage  while  thousands  of  honest  folks  are 
in  want  of  necessaries.  Wiiich  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely  to  be  preferred 
by  a  working-man  who  hears  his  children  cry  for  more  bread  ?  I  seriously  ap- 
prehend that  you  will,  in  some  such  season  of  adversity  as  I  have  describ€^  do 
things  which  will  prevent  prosperity  from  returning;  that  you  will  act  like 
people  who  should  in  a  year  of  scarcity  devour  all  the  seed-corn,  and  thus  make 
the  next  a  year  not  of  scarcity,  but  of  absolute  famine.  There  will  be,  I  fear, 
spoliation.  The  spoliation  will  increase  the  distress.  The  distress  will  produce 
fresh  spoliation.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  you.  Your  Constitution  is  all  sail 
and  no  anchor.  As  I  said  before,  when  a  society  has  entered  on  this  downward 
progress,  either  civilization  or  liberty  must  perish.  Either  some  Csesar  or  Napo- 
leon will  seize  the  reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  republic  will 
be  as  fearfhlly  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  centuiy 
as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the  fiHh,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  Empire  came  from  without,  and  that  your 
Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  engendered  within  your  own  country  by 
your  own  institutions. 

If  you  can  derive  any  comfort  as  to  the  future  destinies  of  your  country  from 
your  conviction  that  a  benevolent  Creator  will  never  suffer  more  human  beings 
to  be  bom  than  can  live  in  plenty,  it  is  a  comfort  of  which  I  should  be  sorry  to 
deprive  you.  By  tbe  same  process  of  reasoning,  one  may  arrive  at  many  very 
agreeable  conclusions,  such  as  that  there  is  no  cholera,  no  malaria,  no  yellow 
fever,  no  negro  slavery,  in  the  world.  Unfortunatelv  for  me,  perhaps,  I  learned 
from  Lord  Bacon  a  method  of  investigating  truth  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
which  you  appear  to  follow. 

*  Buckle,  in  hit  history  of  Cirilintion  in  England.  I.,  686:  *  In  1776,  the  Amarieana  laid  balbie 
tbe  world  that  noble  Deelaralion,  which  ought  to  be  hong  up  in  the  nursery  of  erery  king  and 
blazoned  on  the  porch  of  erery  royal  palace.  In  word*,  the  mennory  of  whieh  can  never  die,  tbsT 
declared,  that  the  object  of  the  institution  of  government  is  to  aacore  tbe  rights  of  tbe  paeptoi  9m 
that  from  tbe  people  alone  it  derives  its  powers.* 
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HIBTOBT. 

Thb  UNiYEBsmr  of  Lsifsig,  established  in  1409,  started  yigoroasly  with  a 
sudden  accession  of  Qerman  students  and  professors  out  of  Prague,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  interference  by  the  King  of  Bohemia  to  deprive  the  Qerman 
students  of  certain  special  privileges  which  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  in 
its  foundation,  had  accorded  to  them  in  the  organization  into  nations. 
Exasperated  by  this  procedure,  all  the  students  affected  by  it,  with  their 
professors,  left,  and  thus  gave  rapid  development  to  Cracow,  Ingoldstadt, 
and  Leipsic.  In  Leipsic  a  school  for  the  training  of  ministerial  boys  had 
been  established  as  early  as  1218,  in  connection  with  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Thomas ;  and  in  1895  a  school  for  grammar  and  the  liberal  arts  ex* 
isted  under  the  control  of  the  city  authorities.  A  movement  had  been 
begun  by  Margrave  Frederic  the  Warlike  and  his  brother  William,  to  erect 
a  university,  which  put  Leipsic  in  readiness  to  receive  the  refugees  from 
Prague.  It  consisted  first  of  the  three  fkculties  of  Arts,  Theology,  and 
Law,  and  in  1488  obtained  the  privilege  of  appointing  two  medical  pro- 
fessors. When,  in  the  division  of  the  territory,  the  University  fell  to 
Duke  Ernest,  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics on  account  of  the  mining  interests  of  his  dominion,  and  his  son 
was  instrumental  in  having  the  newly  developed  studies  of  Italy  repre- 
sented in  the  teaching  force. 

Leipsic  has  from  the  beginning  held  a  high  position  among  the  universi- 
ties of  Germany,  and  has  always  secured  and  retained  in  the  different 
fiEicnlties  one  or  more  representative  men  in  every  science.  Qillert^ 
Emesti,  Platner,  Morus,  Dathe,  Eeil,  Schaefer,  Titman,  Beck,  Hermann, 
Rosenmiiiler,  Heinroth,  are  among  the  names  which  grace  her  annals. 
At  the  time  of  Prof.  DwightV  visit  to  Europe  in  1826-6,  and  Dr.  Robin- 
son*s*  in  1829-80,  Leipsic  was  universally  regarded  as  second  to  no 
other,  not  even  Berlin,  for  the  profound  and  varied  scholarships  of  its 
professors.  "  Over  Saxony  it  has  poured  a  flood  of  intelligence,  render- 
ing this  land  for  ages,  the  intellectual  garden  of  Germany." 

*  Dr.  Robinson**  account  of  the  0niT«nitie*  of  Germany — both  in  detail,  and  in  the  general 
oifanisatioa,  admtniftration,  studies  and  student  life,  in  the  Biblical  Bepositorj  for  January  1831 : 
and  Prof.  Henry  E.  Dwight*!  letters,  devoted  to  GOttingen,  Berlin  and  Halle,  written  in  1836,  and 
printed  in  1899,  were  among  the  earliest  and  are  stiil  amoog  the  most  reliable  expositions  of  these 
inttitutioos  in  the  Eogiisb  language. 
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studying  the  outward  manifestations  of  intellectual  actiytty.  At  certaiD 
hours  of  the  day  the  streets  of  the  inner  city,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
university  building,  were  thronged  with  students  on  their  way  to  and 
from  lecture.  More  particularly  was  this  noticeable  at  one  o'clock,  n^en 
the  midday  pause  comes  in.  The  arched  ways  and  courts  of  the  quondam 
Dominican  cloister,  with  all  the  ayenues  of  approach,  resembled  a  huge 
swarming  ant-heap.  Hundreds,  thousands  of  young  men,  Mappe  in 
hand,  were  hastening  away  to  their  rooms  and  their  dining-places.  Al- 
though there  was  no  disorder,  none  of  the  turbulence  and  boisterous 
demonstrations  tAat  distinguish  an  American  class  let  loose,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  one's  way  against  the  surging  mass  of  humanity.  On 
one  occasion  I  amused  myself,  while  enjoying  an  after-dinner  cup  of  cof- 
fee in  the  Gaf6  Franfais,  by  studying  the  motley  composition  of  my 
neighbors.  The  upper  rooms  of  the  Caf6  are  given  up  to  smokers,  and 
at  this  hour  of  the  day  nearly  all  the  guests  are  students.  To  my  left 
sat  a  party  of  Poles  sibilating  to  their  hearts*  content  over  a  game  of 
draughts.  To  my  right,  a  sedate  party  of  Greeks,  men  of  thirty  or 
thirty-five,  puffing  cigarettes  and  conversing  in  an  undertone.  Directly 
in  front,  Germans  boisterous  over  *  Scat'  In  the  adjoining  billiard-room, 
three  or  four  of  my  countrymen  still  more  boisterous  over  pool,  '  damn- 
ing scratches '  and  taking  for  granted,  with  the  license  that  prevails 
among  Americans  on  the  Continent,  that  no  one  could  understand  them. 
The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  represented  in  that  post-prandial  reunion 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Caf6  Fran9ais.  Coming  fresh  from  the 
scenes  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  I  thought  to  myself  that  Leipsic  too 
was  a  World's  Fair,  a  standing  parliament  of  the  nations.  The  quiet 
Saxon  town  had  made  the  world  its  tributary.  Among  its  students  were 
men  who  had  played  the  role  of  professor  at  home,  men  well  on  in  the 
thirties  and  even  forties,  who  had  saved  up  a  few  hundreds  and  had 
come  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  had  crossed  mountains  and 
continents  and  oceans,  in  quest  of  the  fountain  of  knowledge. 

The  reader  has  before  him  the  materials  with  which  to  construct  an 
image  of  the  great  university  in  its  magnitude  and  its  variety.  Let  him 
add  thereto  the  city  gymnasium?,  with  their  numerous  staff  of  highly 
educated  teachers,  the  celebrated  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  many  sci- 
'  entific  and  literary  institutions,  the  bureaus  of  countless  periodicals  that 
have  their  headquarters  here,  the  great  publishing  houses  of  Brockhaus, 
Teiibner,  Tauchnitz,  and  others  scarcely  less  renowned,  each  one  of  which 
has  its  personnel  of  critical  proof-readers,  editors,  and  literary  advisers, 
and  finally  the  many  authors  themselves  residing  here  permanently. 
The  aggregation  of  talent  and  culture  is  startling.  The  city  throbs  with 
the  pulsations  of  intense  and  sustained  intellectual  effort  Leipsic  is  the 
head-center  for  the  culture  of  the  most  productive  nation  of  the  present 
day.  Only  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  I  am  persuaded,  surpass  it  in  the 
number  of  men  of  learning,  while  in  proportion  to  its  population — ^barely 
100,000— it  is  without  a  peer. 
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general  discipline.  One  course  of  lectures  (four  or  five  hours  a  week)  is 
his  quantum  of  work.  '  If  he  is  successful  enough  to  establish  two  or 
three  courses,  the  lecture-fees  are  his  private  gain. 

University  Life  in  Leipsic. 

I  passed  two  months  in  Leipsic  in  the  summer  of  1872.  Being  pressed 
for  time,  I  took  the  first  apartment  that  I  could  find,  without  stopping  to 
advertise  or  to  bargain.  It  consisted  of  a  study,  with  two  windows 
facing  OB  the  main  street,  and  a  sleeping  room  with  one  window.  Both 
rooms  were  commodious,  perfectly,  clean,  and  well  furnished.  The  furni- 
ture was,  for  Germany,  almost  elegant.  I  paid  ten  thalers  a  month. 
The  same  quarters  could  not  be  obtained  in  New  York  for  less  than  $10 
a  week.  Breakfast,  consisting  of  two  cups  of  coffee,  bread  and  butter, 
and  eggs,  served  in  my  room,  cost  five  thalers  a  month.  My  dinner  at 
Muller's  restaurant,  one  of  the  best  in  town,  cost,  including  a  glass  of 
beer,  twelve  thalers.  Supper,  a  substantial  warm  mealj  averaged  about 
ten  thalers.  The  aggregate  of  my  expenses  for  living,  then,  was  thirty- 
seven  thalers  a  month.  I  venture  to  say  that  for  this  trifling  sum  I  lived 
better,  that  is,  more  at  my  ease,  feeling  that  I  got  more  for  my  money, 
than  I  have  ever  succeeded  in  doing,  under  like  circumstances,  in  Amer- 
ica. As  it  was,  I  paid  too  much.  I  was  a  stranger,  in  a  hurry,  and  un- 
able to  take  the  time  for  devising  ways  of  economy.  One  located  per* 
manently  in  Leipsic  could  live  fully  as  well  for  three-fourths  of  the 
amount.  Many  a  good  room  can  be  had,,  by  hunting  after  it,  for  six 
thalers  a  month.  The  incidental  expenses  of  life  in  Germany  are  noth- 
ing, as  compared  with  those  in  America.  An  excellent  suit  of  clothes 
can  be  purchased  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  thalers,  a  pair  of  shoes  for  five 
or  six  thalers.  Amusements  are  also  very  cheap.  By  purchasing  a  sea- 
ticket  for  the  SchutzenJuiuBf  the  great  concert  garden  of  the  city,  the 
price  of  admission  is  reduced  to  three  cents  an  evening.  For  this  trifling 
sum,  one  has  the  entr6e  to  a  large  and  beautifully  illuminated  garden  ; 
the  music,  lasting  from  eight  to  eleven  o'clock,  is  furnished  by  two  large 
bands  that  play  alternately  in  different  sections  of  the  garden.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  music,  there  is  a  display  of  acrobats.  The  best  reserved  seats 
at  the  opera  and  theater  cost  only  one  thaler.  But  subscription-seats  can 
be  obtained  at  less  than  half  the  price.*  There  are  numerous  reading- 
rooms,  where  one  can  have  access  to  all  the  periodicals,  magazines,  and 
reviews,  for  a  mere  pittance,  not  to  speak  of  the  newspapers  taken  in  the 
caf6s. 

During  my  stay  in  Leipsic  I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  my  private 
studies  to  take  very  careful  note  of  the  world  around  me.  Besides,  it 
was  the  long  vacation  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  But  in  1873,  on 
my  return  home  from  Vienna,  I  stopped  for  a  few  days  to  make  some 
purchasea     Having  complete  disposal  of  my  time,  I  employed  it  in 

*  It  would  be  nDfmCefnl  ia  ne  to  fail  to  m«Dtion  the  delightful  motets  delivered  gmtuitoiuly 
eveiy  Batnidey  aftenooa  in  the  Chareh  of  St  Thomas. 
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Prof.  Hart  in  his  Chrtnan  Uhivenitiei  gives  the  following  notice  of 

Leipsic : 

Number  of  Scdariea  and  Income  of  Professors, 

In  the  summer  of  1874  there  were  141  professors  of  all  grades  and  facul- 
ties, for  2,940  students,  viz.,  for  899  in  Protestant  Theology,  1,012  in 
Jurisprudence  and  Public  Economy ;  906  in  Philosophy,  and  559  in 
Medicine. 

Of  the  total  expenditures,  275,454eA  go  for  salaries  and  the  apparatus  of 
instruction,  say  ninety  per  cent  iff  the  whole.  Even  deducting  the 
18,618  paid  to  employes  would  leave  the  per  centage  at  almost  eighty-flve. 

The  above  statement  takes  no  account  of  lecture-fees.  These  fees,  al- 
though paid  in  first  instance  to  the  university  treasurer,  are  not  entered 
in  the  general  fund,  but  are  transferred  directly  to  the  respective  pro- 
fessors. So  little  are  they  regarded  as  an  item  of  university  income,  that 
my  informant  has  not  even  thought  it  necessary  to  give  them.  Assum- 
ing that  there  are  8,000  students,  in  round  numbers,  and  that  each  one 
pays  only  twenty-five  thalers  a  year, — a  low  average,  and  one  that  makes 
ample  allowance  for  such  poor  students  as  obtain  a  remission  or  abate- 
ment of  their  fees, — we  get  the  sum  of  75,000,  which  sum  is  to  be  added 
of  course  to  the  157,868  of  official  salaries.  It  is  an  interesting  feature, 
and  one  that  reveals  in  the  strongest  light  the  radical  difference  between 
Gkrmany  and  America,  that  what  we  regard  as  the  main  source  of  sup- 
port for  our  colleges,  their  life-blood,  is  not  even  entered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  in  the  official  statement  of  its  income. 

The  highest  salary  is  about  8,500  thalers,  but  some  of  the  professors 
are  in  receipt  of  gratuities  (Zus^usse)  in  addition.  Thus  the  ordinariui 
of  the  law-faculty  has  an  addition  of  at  least  1,000,  the  directors  of  the 
hospitals  have  about  600  in  addition,  and  so  on.  This  does  not  include 
lecture-fees,  which,  in  many  cases,  must  amotmt  to  2,000  or  8,000.  Ac- 
cordingly our  best  paid  man  can  not  be  in  receipt  of  less  than  7,000. 
But  this,  to  be  sure,  is  a  highly  favored  position  (eine  glanunde  Ausnah- 
mestellung).  The  minimum  for  an  ordinarius  is,  at  present,  about  1 ,000. 
Most  of  the  ordinarii  receive  1,800  to  2,000.  The  average  income  of 
the  ordinarii  would  be  2,500.  As  to  the  extra-ordinarii^  no  fixed  rule 
prevails.  A  few  receive  no  salary,  others  receive  only  500,  others  again 
1,000.     One,  if  I  mistake  not,  receives  1,200. 

These  salaries  will  appear,  at  first  sight,  decidedly  meager.  Yet  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  money  is  only  a  relative  notion.  Whether 
a  person  in  receipt  of  a  fixed  sum  is  well  off  or  poorly  off,  depends  upon 
the  purchasing  power  represented  by  that  sum.  I  should  rather  take  my 
chances  as  Aveserordentlicher  of  the  Leipsic  faculty  with  500  thalers  a 
year,  than  as  an  American  assistant-professor  with  $1,000.  The  Leipsic 
man  has  one  decided  advantage  over  his  American  colleague.  His  official 
duties  are  light,  and  lie  altogether  in  the  direction  of  his  chosen  studies. 
He  is  not  called  upon  to  give  instruction  to  classes  for  twelve,  fifteen,  or 
even  twenty  hours  a  week,  nor  is  his  time  frittered  away  in  enforcing 
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Distribated  in  the  Faculties  and  States  to  which  they  belong : 
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THE  UNIYERSITT  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


PRX-AOADXiaO  OAMBBIDGX. 

The  original  Cambridge  was  a  small  settlement  in  what  is  now 
tlie  least  academical  and  fashionable  part  of  it,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Granta  or  Cam,  forty-eight  miles  northeast  of  London. 
A  hill  rises  above  the  plain,  and  on  that  bill  stood  the  Roman 
Camboritum.  The  walls  of  the  old  camp  or  stronghold  can  now 
be  traced,  and  Roman  coins  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  down- 
wards have  been  found  there.  In  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  period  it 
was  known  as  Grantchester,  and  a  little  later  as  Grantabrydge.  With 
the  ascendancy  of  Cam  as  the  name  of  the  stream,  the  town  be- 
came known  as  Cambridge — derived  from  the  ancient  Camboritnm, 
or  else  from  the  bridge  over  the  Cam — the  earliest  stmctnre  oi 
the  kind  in  this  region. 

Its  position  on  the  river,  commanding  the  fen  country,  invited 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  its  almost  extinction  by  them  in  871, 
bat  secured  its  renewal  and  resettlement  afterwards,  as  well  as  the 
gradual  foundation  of  religions  houses  and  commercial  Fairs,  as  a 
center  of  population,  traffic,  and  local  influence.  The  oldest 
ecclesiastical  structure  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  erected 
in  1001 ;  the  castle  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  about 
1009;  Pot  Fair,  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  earthem  ware 
brought  to  it,  and  Stourbridge  Fair  held  in  a  field  near  Barnwell, 
and  anciently  one  of  the  laigest  in  the  kingdom,  both  antedate 
the  foundation  of  Peterhonse,  the  first  college ;  and  the  guild  of 
merchants,  afterwards  recognized  in  the  charter  of  the  town,  was  in 
existence  in  1109,  when  Jofind,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  sent  over  to 
his  manor  of  Cottenham,  near  Cambridge,  Gislebert,  with  three 
other  learned  monks,  who  first  taught  their  sciences  in  a  hired  bam, 
the  germ  of  what  is  now  the  University  ;  and  now  an  Oxford  poet 
thus  muses  over  the  grounds,  courts,  and  buildings  of  seventeen 
Colleges  and  Hails  on  the  Cam : 

Were  ever  river  banks  so  fair. 
Gardens  so  fit  for  ni^htlnifalea  as  these  ? 
Were  ever  hannts  »o  meet  for  summer  breeze, 

Or  pensive  walk  in  evening's  ffolden  airl 
Was  ever  town  so  rich  in  court  ana  tower. 
To  woo  and  win  stray  moonlight  every  hour  ?     — /*.  W.  Ibibtr. 
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f'  THB  UMiVBKSITT  OF  CAXBBIDGB.  ^gg 

■ziflrma  ooaflBnTUTJOM  ahd  cohditioii.* 

Tkb  Um^msiTT  of  Cambbidob  is  a  society  of  students  in  all  and  every  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  seiences,  incorporated  (18th  Elia.  c  90)  by  the  name  of 
'•  Ike  Chmedkr,  Jia4irs,  and  Sih^an  if  tka  fAiieeMtty  «f  Oom&rkfjw."  This 
commonwealth  Is  a  Union  of  seventeen  colleges,  or  societies,  devoted  to  the 
study  of  learning  and  knowledge,  and  for  the  better  service  of  the  Chnrch 
and  State.  All  these  colleges  have  been  founded  since  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Bling  Edward  I.,  and  are  maintained  by  the  endowments  of  their 
several  founders  and  benefactors.  Each  college  is  a  body  corporate,  bound 
by  its  own  statutes ;  but  is  likewise  controlled  by  the  paramount  laws  of  the 
Univturslty.  The  present  University  Statutes  were  confirmed  by  Queen 
Victoria,  by  Order  in  Ck>Bncil,  July  81, 185a 

Legidattve  Jfromeh, 

The  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government  is  vested  in  an  Assembly  or 
CongregatiOQ,  called  the  Senate,  whose  acts,  votes,  or  decrees  are  denom- 
inated Qracea,  No  measure  can  be  offered  for  the  consideration  or  action  of 
the  Senate  without  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  (formerly  known  as  the 
Oapui  SeMtu^y,  as  esUblished  in  1858. 

All  persons  who  are  Masters  of  Arts  or  Laws,  or  Doctors  in  one  or  other  of 
the  three  faculties,  viz..  Divinity,  Law,  and  Fhysic,  having  their  names  upon 
the  University  Register,  have  votes  in  this  assembly.  Those  whose  names  arc 
removed  from  the  Register  lose  the  right  of  voting,  but  may  recover  it  again 
by  replacing  their  names  on  the  Register  and  paying  all  University  dues  from 
the  time  of  removal  of  their  names,  180  days  being  first  allowed  to  elapse 
after  the  replacing  of  the  names. 

The  Council  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice-C^hancellor,  four  heads  of 
Colleges,  four  Professors  of  the  Uoiverslty,  and  eight  other  Members  of  die 
Senate,  chosen  from  the  Electoral  Roll,  published  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
Two  of  the  heads  of  Colleges,  two  of  the  Professors,  and  four  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  elected  by  the  Persons  whose  names  are  on  the 
Electoral  Roll,  on  the  seventh  of  November  in  every  other  year,  and  tliey  all 
hold  office  for  four  years. 

The  Electoral  Roll  is  published  in  the  Michaelmas  term  of  each  year,  and 
consists  of  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  resided  within  one  mile  and  a 
half  of  Great  St  Mary^s  Church  for  fourteen  weeks  at  the  least  between  the 
first  day  of  that  Michaelmas  term  and  the  first  day  of  the  preceding  Michael- 
mas term,  together  with  all  Officers  of  the  University  being  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  the  Professors,  and  the  Public  Examiners. 

Before  the  beginning  of  each  Term,  the  Vice-Chancellor  publishes  a  list  of 
the  several  days  of  that  term  on  wtdch  a  Congregation  or  Assembly  of  the 
Senate  will  be  held  for  transacting  University  business:  these  fixed  days 
occur  about  once  a  fortnight ;  but  in  case  of  emergency,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
Bunmions  a  special  Congregation.  Three  days*  notice  of  Ck>ngregation8  is 
required  to  be  given.  A  Congregation  may  also  be  held  without  three  days' 
previous  notice,  provided  at  least  forty  Members  of  the  Senate  be  present 
Bxeeutive  Braneh, 

The  Executive  Branch  of  the  University  consists  of  the  following  officers : 

A  Chancellor,  wbo  is  the  head  of  the  whole  University,  and  presides  over 
all  cases  relating  to  that  body.  In  bim  is  placed  the  sole  executive  authority 
within  the  precincts,  except  in  matters  of  mayhem  and  felony. 

*  AvtHeHlU9.—Vu\iw\\y  Utile  dnr  lur  1878;  Un  v  is  ty  Obmmieriom rs'  Beports; 
Bcientlfle  OomiBissioDeni*  Report,  1  -78 :  University  Property  and  locomo  Report  19M; 
Guide  to  Ouabridge,  1874 ;  Everett  on  the  Cam. ;  Bristed^s  Five  Tears  at  Oxford. 
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A  High  Steward,  who  has  special  power  to  take  the  trial  of  scholars  im- 
peached of  felony  within  the  limits  of  the  Uniyersity,  and  to  hold  and  keep  a 
leet  according  to  the  eetahlished  charter  and  custom.    He  appoints  a  Deputy. 

A  Vice-Chancellor,  who  is  elected  annually  on  the  4th  of  November,  by  the 
Senate.  His  office,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  embraces  the  ezecnUon 
of  the  Chancellor's  powers,  and  the  goTcmment  of  the  University  according 
to  her  Statutes.  He  most,  by  Statute  19  and  20  Vict  c.  88,  be  the  Head  of 
some  collie ;  and  during  his  continuance  in  office  he  acts  as  a  magistrate  for 
the  University,  the  Town,  and  the  County. 

A  Commissaiy,  who  is  an  officer  under  the  Chancellor,  and  appointed  by 
him.  He  holds  a  court  of  record  for  all  privileged  persons  and  scholars 
under  the  degree  of  M.  A.  n 

The  Sex  Viri,  elected  by  Grace  of  the  Senate,  to  hold  office  for  two  years; 
whose  business  it  is  to  hear  and  adjudicate,  together  with  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
all  accusations  against  members  of  the  University  who  are  not  in  *tatu 
pupiUariy  for  offences  against  the  Statutes  or  Ordinances  of  the  University. 
They  have  the  power  of  punishing  offenders  by  the  deprivation  or  suspension 
of  degrees ;  but  there  is  liberty  of  appeal  to  the  Senate  from  their  decision. 

A  Public  Orator,  who  is  the  voice  of  the  Senate  upon  all  public  occasiona 
He  writes,  reads,  and  records  the  letters  to  and  from  the  body  of  the  Senate, 
and  presents  to  all  honorary  degrees  with  an  appropriate  speech. 

A  Librarian,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  University  Library  is  confided. 

A  Registraiy,  who  is  obliged,  either  by  himself  or  by  deputy  properly 
authorized,  to  attend  all  Congregations,  to  give  directions  (if  it  be  required) 
for  the  due  forms  of  such  Graces  as  are  to  be  propounded,  to  receive  them 
when  passed,  and  to  register  them  in  the  University  records. 

The  Assessor  is  an  officer  specially  appointed,  by  Grace  of  the  Senate,  to 
assist  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  his  court,  in  catuU  foremibus  H  domestiet^ 

Two  Proctors,  who  are  peace-officers,  elected  annually.  It  is  their  especisl 
duty  to  attend  to  the  discipline  and  behavior  of  all  persons  in  $(<Uupupi  lari^ 
and  to  search  houses  of  ill-fame.  Another  part  of  their  duty  is  to  be  present 
at  all  Congregations  of  the  Senate,  to  read  the  Graces,  to  take  the  assent  or 
dissent,  and  to  pronounce  the  same.  They  must  be  Masters  of  Arts  or  Law 
of  three  years*  standing  at  the  least,  or  Bachelors  of  Divinity.  They  ronst 
also  have  resided  during  the  major  part  of  each  of  three  terms  during  the  two 
preceding  years. 

Two  Moderators,  nominated  by  the  Colleges  which  present  the  Proctor», 
and  appointed  by  Graces  of  the  Senate.  They  superintend  the  examinations 
of  the  Candidates  for  Honors  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 

Two  Pro-Proctors,  who  assist,  the  Proctors  in  that  part  of  their  duty  which 
relates  to  the  discipline  and  behavior  of  those  persons  who  are  in  $tai» 
pvpfUari^  and  the  preservation  of  public  morals ;  but  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Proctors*  office  they  have  not  any  concern,  or  control. 

Two  Esquire  Bedels,  whose  office  is  to  attend  the  Vice-Chancellor,  whom 
they  precede  with  their  silver  maces  upon  all  public  occasions  and  solemni- 
ties ;  to  receive  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  the  Graces  delivered  to  them,  and 
to  deliver  them  to  the  Proctors,  and  to  summon  to  the  Chancellor's  Court  all 
members  of  the  Senate. 

The  University  Marshals  are  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Two  Members  whom  the  Universl^  sends  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
are  chosen  by  the  collective  body  of  the  Senate. 

The  University  Council  are  appointed  by  the  Senate.  The  Solicitor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Syndics  are  the  members  of  special  committees  of  members  of  the  Senate, 
appointed  by  Grace  from  time  to  time  for  specific  duties. 
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UHIYBB8ITT  PB0FBSS0B8HIPB  AMD  ISBTBUCTION. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  exhibits  : 

L    The  Date  and  Title  of  each  University  Professorship  and  TeacheiBhlp. 
II.    The  Income  attached  to  each  paid  out  of  University  Chest 
m.    The  Income  from  Special  Endowments  and  Fees  of  Btudejhts. 
IV.    Total  Income  for*1871,  exclusive  of  residence, 

I.  n.  ni.  rv. 

15t0.    Divinity,  Refflas. £...  £1,486  £1,485 

1S02.           '*          LHdy  Mvxaret, I,8fi5  1,865 

im.           "         Norrialan*...,. 68  *M  9M 

ITSSu           *•          Halsean 678  67* 

10631.    ILitbematics,  Luewian 077  677 

1704.              *"           PJumlan  ABironomy, 481  491 

1749.              ^           Lowndvan, 456  458 

1860.             *'           Sadlerian, 661  581 

1640.    Law,  Civil,  ReKlQS,...  448  l^ffi  688 

1800.        **     SiiKlifb.  Downing, 466  466 

la67.        *•     Interiiatlonal, 600  600 

1340.    Medicine,  Re  Jus 85  S8S  867 

1800.  ,       »*         Downing 85  494  689 

1T04.    Chemistry, 600  18>  68S 

1707.    Anatomy 800  116  416 

n«4.    Botany SOO  57  857 

186ii.    Z<N>logy 800  60  860 

1871.    £zpeiimentai  Physii^ 600                     600 

1608.    Mineralogy, 8IM  85  ai6 

1540.    Hebrew,  Aegios,....' 860  860 

1510.    Greek.          »*      860  860 

16:i:t.    Arabic,  Adamm 880  70  800 

16».         "       Almooer, 41  41 

1681.    Moral  PbiloBopby  or  Casaistry, 175  125  800 

1«4.    Manic, 100  ....  100 

ITM.    Modern  History SU  87  408 

1787.    Geology 45  401  687 

1783.    Pbysfolngy.JackMnlan, 140  884  874 

1851.    Arc  eolocry  (Disney) 96  06 

18S8.    Political  Ecouomy 800  ....  800 

1867.    San-krit. 500  ....  600 

1869.    Latin, 188  188 

1880.    Fine  Arts  (Slade) 857  857 

Demonstrators,  Haman  Anatomy, 100                    100 

"              Cbeml(*ti7 150  ....  150 

**              Bapeiii).  of  Mns<*Qms.....    100                     100 

**              Rabbinic  and Tahnadic,.     80  ....  8U 

Total, £5,077  £11,886  £16,918 

UMIVJSU8ITT  FBEACHEBS  AXU  LBCTUBEBS. 

Lady  Margaref^t  Preachir^  founded  in  1504  by  Lady  Margaret,  mother  of 
King  Henry  VIL,  must  (since  1858)  preach  one  sermon  In  University  (  hurch 
at  the  Commemoration  of  Benefactors,  on  the  Simday  before  November  8. 
He  is  appointed  for  one  year,  from  members  of  the  Senate  in  Holy  Orders. 

bif  Robert  Reda  Lecturer^  founded  in  1518  by  ix)rd  (  hief  Justice  Rede,  is 
appointed  every  year  to  preach  In  the  Senate  House  in  Lent  Term. 

WhitehaU  P,eaehers,  established  by  George  I.  in  1724,  and  until  1837 
twenty-four,  are  now  reduced  to  two,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  from  the  Fellows  of  the  several  Colleges. 

ffftUeon  Leetitrer  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  and  obscure  parts 
of  Holy  Scripture,  must  preach  four  sermons  a  year. 

Ranuden  8enn<fn  was  established  In  1848,  to  preach  an  annual  sermon  on 
*  Church  Extension  over  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire.' 

&rmon9  in  UniifrsUif  CTuirvh  are  delivered  during  Term  on  Sunday  mom- 
liig  by  Bachelors  in  Divinity  and  Masters  of  Arts,  and  for  certain  afternoons, 
persons  and  time  being  fixed  by  a  Syndicate. 

A  Chapel  Servict  is  held  in  every  College  in  Term  both  morning  and  evening, 
one  of  which  every  undergradnate  in  residence  is  required  to  attend. 
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UHlVJUtSITT  IN8TITUTIOIC8. 

The  following  Instltatlotis  exist  within  or  in  connection  with  the  UniTertftji 

The  Botanie  Oardm^  tonnded  by  Bev.  Richard  Welker,  D.D.,  in  17BB.  It 
has  a  special  endowment  which  yields  an  annaal  income  of  £800,  and  requires 
an  appropriation  from  the  University  funds  of  twice  that  amount 

The  ObMerwUory^  erected  In  163^4,  at  an  expense  of  £1S,000,  and  is  well 
equipped  for  practical  work.  The  care  of  the  institntion  is  attached  to  the 
Lowndean  Professorship  of  Mathematics,  and  receiyes  special  grants  from 
the  Sheepshanks  fund. 

The  FUzwiUiam  JHuman^  the  foundation  of  Richard  Viscount  FitiwiUiaa, 
who  died  in  1810— leaving  to  the  University  a  valuable  collection  of  books, 
paintings,  drawings,  and  prints,  and  the  sum  of  £100,000.  Out  of  the  hitereit 
of  this  sum  has  been  created  one  of  the  finest  modem  architectural  stmctures 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  repository  of  one  of  the  choicest  art  collections  In 
England— fine  examples  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Italian,  French, 
Dutch,  and  English  Schools  of  Painting,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  folio 
volumes  of  engravings,  and  rare  illuminated  missals  and  manuscripts  The 
collection  has  been  enriched  by  valuable  modem  paintings  and  statuary—and 
when  the  building  and  its  ornamentation  are  complete,  the  income  of  the 
bequest  alone  will  admit  of  laige  annual  contributions  to  its  treasures  of  art 

The  New  JTicMncm,  with  its  valuable  coUections  in  Natural  Science,  erected 
In  1665  at  an  expense  of  £30,000. 

The  UnivenUif  lAbrary^  with  its  vast  collection  of  200,000  volnmea. 

The  Senafe  JSmiM— The  present  stracture  was  completed  in  1780^  at  so 
expense  of  £20,000.  The  University  examinations  which  take  place  here,  the 
Saturnalia  which  follow  the  announcements  of  the  successful  candidates  in 
the  several  Triposes,  the  boisterous  loyalty  and  boyish  vociferations  of 
Degree  presentation,  and  the  regular  legislation  of  the  Tonncil  combine  to 
make  this  edifice  the  very  heart  of  the  University  system,  the  throne  of 
Academical  authority,  and  the  centre  of  a  6raduate*B  associations  of  his 
academic  career. 

Uuintrsiiy  Irigtti—Seholankipit-^FhUomih^^  4md  Chntfh  Hdt^itiugt, 

The  number  of  University  Scholarships  specified  in  the  University  i  alendar 
of  1871,  is  4i,  varying  In  value  from  £16  to  £100  per  annum,  and  tenable  for 
three  to  seven  years— making  an  aggregate  allotment  of  £1,290. 

The  Prizes  and  Medals  distributed  by  the  University  from  the  income  of 
Trast  Funds  amount  to  over  100,  and  to  an  aggregate  annual  value  of  £1,500, 
exclusive  of  £800  distributed  in  prizes  by  the  <  oUeges. 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  University  Prizes  are  given  for  r  lassies  and  Eng- 
lish Composition,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  College  Prizes  are  given  for 
the  encouragement  of  Classical  Literature. 

The  FWow9hip$  are  mainly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Collegca— numbering  in 
1871,  850,  of  which  120  were  held  in  connection  with  educational  or  other 
offices  within  the  Colleges  or  University,  while  the  remaining  290  were 
chiefiy  held  by  non-residents.  The  expenditure  for  the  Fellows  in  the  year 
1871  was  £102,976,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  for  all  Collie  objects  of 
£287,468. 

Besides  the  endowments  held  directly  by  the  University  for  Fellowsbipf, 
Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes,  the  annual  value  of  the  advowsoos  of 
65  benefices  exceeds  £31,000,  besides  the  right  of  presentation  to  OTcr  200 
Parishes  and  Grammar  Schools,  each  having  an  annual  income  from  £100  to 
£1,000.  For  any  vacancy,  a  Cambridge  graduate  is  sure  of  preference  over 
all  other  candidates* 
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MBMBBB8  OF  THB  mfimaiTr— MUMBXR  ANB  BiLNK. 

A  otadent  of  any  CoU^o  becomes  a  member  of  the  Unlveralty  by  baTiag 
^iB  name  duly  entered  on  Its  Boards  (a  wooden  tablet  in  the  Battery  •,  and 
paying  the  University  dues— a  quarterly  fee  of  4i.  3d,  from  the  date  of  his 
admission.  To  become  a  member  of  the  Senate,  with  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  use  the  University  Libraries  and  other  Institutions,  he  must  be  Master  of 
Arts,  or  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Law,  or  Medicine,  and  have  paid  his  dues. 

According  to  the  Calendar  for  1874,  there  were  2,229  Undergraduates,  and 
5,717  members  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  published  list  of  the  members  on  the  College  Boards,  the  members 
rank  as  follows : 

1.  A  Head  of  a  ToUege  or  House,  who  is  generally  a  Doctor  in  his 
Facnlty.  The  Head  of  King^s  is  styled  Provost;  of  Queen's,  President;  of 
every  other  College,  N' aster.  The  Head  (Master,  Provost,  or  Principal)  does 
not  teach  the  Undergraduates,  but  administers  the  affairs  generally  of  the 
College  to  which  he  belongs,  associated  with  the  Foundation  members  or  a 
certain  oomber  of  the  Senior  Fellows. 

2.  Fellows,  who  generally  are  Doctors  in  Divinity,  Law,  or  Physic; 
Bachelors  In  Divinity;  Masters  or  Bachelors  of  Arts ;  some  few  Bachelors  In 
Law  or  Physic,  as  at  Trinity  Hall  and  Caius  College.  The  number  of  Fellow- 
ships in  the  University  in  1871  was  858,  of  which  number  120  were  resident, 
and  connected  with  the  instruction  or  administration  of  the  |Colleges  or 
University.  The  rest  (more  than  two-thirds)  were  residing  elsewhere,  en- 
gaged in  avocatio  s  of  their  own,  and  yet  draw  from  their  several  Colleges 
lums  equal  In  the  aggregate  to  the  entire  expense  of  Yale  <  oUege. 

5.  Noblemen  Graduates,  Doctors  in  the  several  faculties.  Bachelors  In 
Divinity,  Masters  of  Arts  and  Masters  of  Law,  who  are  not  on  the  founda- 
tion. The  expense  of  keeping  the  name  upon  the  boards  varies  In  different 
Colleges  from  about  £2  to  about  £4  per  annum. 

4.    Bachelors  of  Arts,  LaW  and  Physic. 

6.  Fellow-Commoners,  who  are  g^erally  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility, 
or  young  men  of  fortune,  and  have  the  privileges  of  dining  at  the  Fellows* 
^able,  whence  the  appellation  originated. 

0.  Scholars,  who  are  generally  foundation  members  of  their  respective 
'Alleges,  and  who  enjoy  various  advantages ;  in  some  cases  they  have  their 
i!ommons  free,  their  chambers  rent  free,  and  ^^arions  weekly  or  other  allow- 
vices ;  In  other  cases  they  have  specific  stipends  only.  In  conformity  with  the 
conditions  of  the  foundation.  They  are  for  the  most  part  elected,  by  direct 
examination  or  otherwise,  at  differdht  periods  subsequent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  their  residence  at  the  University,  from  the  most  promising  and  dis- 
tinguished of  the  students. 

7.  Pensioners,  who  form  the  great  body  of  the  Students,  who  pay  for 
their  commons,  chambers,  Ac,  and  enjoy  generally  no  pecuniary  advantages 
from  their  respective  colleges,  except  from  Prizes  won  by  scholarships. 

8.  Sizars  are  generally  Students  of  IhcStfid  means.  They  usually  have 
their  commons  free,  and  receive  various  emoluments. 

9.  Non-Collcglate  Students  are  admitted  members  of  the  University  without 
being  V embers  of  any  rollege  or  HosteL  Such  Students  keep  Terms  by 
residing  In  Cambridge  with  their  parent"  o**  in  lodgings  duly  licensed,  and  are 
entitled  to  be  matriculated,  examined,  and  auailtted  to  Dcs;rec9  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  status  and  privileges  as  Students  who  are  v  embers 
of  Colleges.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice-  hancellor  and 
Proctors,  and  are  required  to  pay  due  obedience  to  all  academical  reflations, 
and  report  to  the  L  ensor. 
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ReauUa  of  the  NanrCodegiaJffi  SytUm, 

B«T.  R.  B.  SomerBefc,  Censor  of  Kon-CoUegJate  StndentB  at  Gambridge^ 
under  date  of  August,  ISTtt,  writes  as  follows : 

Broadly  stated,  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  University  in  admitting  into 
its  body  non-ooUeg^te  students  has  been  to  reduce  by  one  half  the  mimmum 
espencuture  by  wmch  a  degree  can  be  obtained  at  Cambridge.  In  speaking  of 
tms  minimum,  expenditure,  I  assume  that  the  student  is  at  tiie  outset  fiauiy 
OTepared  for  University  study,  that  he  is  content  to  take  only  the  ordinary 
B.A.  degree,  and  that  he  only  resides  in  Cambridge  as  lon^  as  he  is  required  to 
reside  in  order  to  keep  his  Terms.  Those  who  are  specially  ill-^irepared,  as 
weU  as  those  who  aim  at  higher  distinction,  need  special  help,  which  is  neces- 
sarily costly;  and  students  of  the  latter  daas  find  It  desirable  to  reside  some 
weelra  more  in  every  year  than  the  least  time  which  suiBces  to  satisfy  the 
statute  as  to  residence.  Putting  aside  these  Bpedal  cases,  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly ascertained  that  a  student  accustomed  to  live  chei^ly  can  keep  Terms 
and  obtain  a  B.  A.  degree  upon  an  annutd  expenditure  averaging  for  too  three 
years  £50,  and  that  even  an  inexperienced  student  can  eafiuy  restrict  his  an- 
nual expenditure  to  £60.  In  making  these  statements,  I  rely  on  the  testimony 
of  many  students  who,  in  various  years  since  the  scheme  was  established,  have 
actually  kept  their  Terms  for  these  sums,  as  well  as  on  detailed  accounts  shown 
to  me  by  students  who  spent  more,  but  the  excess  of  whose  expenditure  was 
occasioned  by  private  tuition,  or  special  courses  of  lectures,  or  some  amuse- 
ments which  were  purely  optional. 

The  heads  of  necessary  expenditure  are  accounted  for  thus:— £10  a  year  wiB 
cover  University  dues,  including  fees  for  matriculation,  for  examinations,  for 
degree,  and  for  supervision;  £10  a  y^ear  will  provide  for  College  lectures. 
Professors'  lectures,  and  the  really  necessary  books  and  stationery;  £30  a  year 
allowed  for  housahold  expenses  during  23  weeks  may  be  made  to  include  tiie 
small  initial  outlay  necessary  for  caution  money  and  cap  and  gown.  It  is 
under  the  head  or  household  expenses  that  the  chief  variations  will  oocor. 
They  may  be  partly  independent  of  the  student  s  own  will.  In  the  Biichaelmas 
Term,  wnen  tne  demand  for  University  lodgings  is  greatest,  it  is  not  always 
possible  exactly  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  each  student  in  t^e  choice  of 
lodgings.  An  untried  landlady  may  not  be  the  most  careful  or  skilful  of 
housekeepers.  But  in  the  main,  and  m  the  lon^  run  almost  entirely,  the  differ- 
ences wiQ  be  determinable  by  the  habits  and  wishes  of  the  students  themselvesL 
For  instance,  while  the  household  bills  of  one  student  are  34s.  a  week,  those  of 
another  in  equally  cheap  lodgings  are  85s.  because  the  latter  needs  or  deaires  a 
more  liberal  diet.  In  the  additional  expenses,  which  are  either  purely  optional 
or  due  to  t^  special  stadies  of  the  inoivldual,  the  saving  to  be  effected  bv  a 
non-coUegiate  student^as  compared  with  a  student  of  frugal  habits  in  a  Col- 
lege, is  not  so  great  Private  tuition,  in  iiarticular,  can  hardly  be  cheapened 
to  a  non-coUegiate  student  as  such.  Some  addition  to  the  estimates  given 
above  may  well  be  made  where  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  reside  more 
than  the  required  two  thirds  of  the  f omm  Term,  even  if  he  is  only  a  candidate 
for  the  ordinary  B.A.  degree.  I  should  reioice  in  the  adoption  by  theUni^ersitT 
of  a  proposal  lately  made  bv  a  Syndicate,  which  would  fix  for  all  undergrad- 
uates the  same  limits  of  residence  in  each  Term,  embracing  a  slightly  longer 
period  than  is  now  usually  required  by  Colleges.  The  additional  cost  would:  to 
non-collegiate  students  be  slight,  and  the  benefit  very  great.  Where  a  slight 
addition  may  fairlybe  made  for  amusements,  or  such  recreation  as  is  offered 
by  the  University  Union  Society,  the  outlay  may  be  judicious.  A  non-oolle- 
giate  student  is  Iree  from  social  pre<mu^  which  zni^t  urg;e  him  to  join  special 
clubs  or  other  associations  for  wnich  he  has  no  need;  and  if  he  does  join  clnbs 
which  exist  among  non-colleglate  students,  the  modest  scale  of  their  expendi- 
ture answers  to  the  circumsumces  of  almost  all  their  membera  Apart  from 
private  tuition  and  the  lectures  which  are  necessary  in  some  special  depart- 
ments of  study  (the  cost  of  which,  however,  is  not  great),  I  believe  that  the 
average  University  expenditure  of  all  the  noa-oollegiato  students  who  live  in 
loddngs  does  not  exceed  £60  a  year. 

When  I  lay  stress  upon  the  greater  cheapness,  and  therefore  the  ^nafec 
fitness  for  some  persons,  of  this  new  form  of  UniverBity  life  which  now  exists 
side  by  side  wiui  the  Colleges,  I  only  desire  to  imply  that  the  latter  do  not 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  every  class  of  the  community  which  is  cone  med 
in  University  education;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  coexistence  of 
the  two  forms  of  student  life  in  the  University  will  prove  helpful  to  m'^mbers 
of  the  Colleges  themselves,  by  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  come  to 
Cambridge  with  the  serious  puipoee  of  men  by  whom  time  and  money  arc)  felt 
to  be  precious. 
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Acadtmie  OontHme. 

The  following  description  of  the  Academical  Dresses  worn  by  the  cllirerent 
members  of  the  U Diversity,  is  taken  from  the  f  amUriUye  Owde: 

A  Doctor  in  DiviDity  has  three  robes :  the  /lr>/,  a  gown  made  of  scarlet 
cloth,  with  ample  sleeves  terminating  in  a  point,  and  lined  with  rose-colored 
silk,  which  is  worn  in  pnblic  processions,  and  on  all  state  and  festival  days ; 
the  aecond  is  the  cope,  worn  at  Great  St.  Mary* a  during  the  service  on  Litany 
days,  in  the  Divinity  Schools  during  an  Act,  and  at  ContiO'»e'*  ad  Cer'in;  it  Is 
made  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  completely  envelopes  the  person,  bein;?  closed 
down  the  front,  which  is  trimmed  with  an  edging  of  ermine  ;  at  the  back  of 
it  Is  affixed  a  hood  of  the  same  costly  fur ;  the  t/tird  is  a  gown  made  of  lack 
silk  or  poplin,  with  full,  round  sleeves,  and  is  the  habit  commonly  worn  in 
public  by  a  D.  D.;  Doctors,  however,  sometimes  wear  a  N!  aster  of  Arts'  gown, 
with  a  silk  scarf.  These  several  dresses  are  put  over  a  blaciv  silk  cassock, 
which  covers  the  entire  body,  around  which  it  is  fastened  by  a  broad  sash, 
and  has  sleeves  coming  down  to  the  wrists,  like  a  coat  A  handsome  scarf  of 
the  same  materials,  which  hangs  over  the  shoulders,  and  extends  to  Uie  feet, 
is  always  worn  with  the  scarlet  and  black  gowns.  A  square  black  cloth  cap, 
with  silk  tassel,  completes  the  costume. 

Diictors  in  the  Civil  Law  and  in  Physic  have  two  robes ;  the  firtt  is  the 
scarlet  gown,  as  just  described,  and  the  seeoiu/,  or  ordinary  dress  of  a  D.  C.  L., 
is  a  black  silk  gown,  with  a  plain  square  collar,  the  sleeves  hanging  down 
square  to  the  feet ;  the  ordinary  gown  of  an  M.  D.  Is  of  the  same  shape,  but 
trimmed  at  the  collar,  sleeves,  and  front  with  rich  black  silk  lace. 

A  Doctor  in  Music  commonly  wears  the  same  dress  as  a  D.  G.  L.;  but  on 
festival  and  scarlet-days  is  arrayed  in  a  gown  made  of  rich  white  damask 
silk,  witli  sleeves  and  facings  of  rose^oior,  a  hood  of  the  same,  and  a  round 
black  velvet  cap  with  gold  tassel. 

Bachelors  in  Divinity  and -Masters  of  Arts  wear  a  black  gown,  made  of 
bombazine,  poplin,  or  silk.  It  has  sleeves  extending  to  the  feet,  with  aper- 
tures for  the  arms  just  above  the  elbow,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
shape  of  the  sleeves,  which  hang  down  square,  and  are  cut  out  at  the  bottom 
like  the  section  of  a  horse-shoe. 

Pachclors  in  the  Civil  Law  and  in  Physic  wear  a  gown  of  the  same  shape  as 
that  of  a  Master  of  Arts. 

All  Graduates  of  the  above  ranks  are  entitled  to  wear  a  hat,  instead  of  the 
square  black  cloth  cap,  with  their  gowns,  and  the  custom  of  doing  so  is  gen- 
erally adopted,  except  by  the  Heads,  Tutors,  and  University  and  College 
Officers,  who  consider  it  more  correct  to  appear  in  full  academical  costume. 

A  Bachelor  of  Arts*  gown  Is  made  of  bombazine  or  poplin,  with  large 
sleeves  terminating  in  a  point,  with  apertures  for  the  arms,  just  below  the 
shoulder-joint.  Bachelor  Fellow-Commoners  usually  wear  silk  gowns,  and 
square  velvet  caps.    The  caps  of  other  Bachelors  are  of  cloth. 

All  the  above,  being  Graduates,  when  they  use  surplices  in  chapel  wear 
over  them  their  hood$^  which  are  peculiar  to  the  several  degrees.  The  hoods 
of  Doctors  are  made  of  scarlet  cloth,  lined  with  rose-colored  silk ;  those  of 
Bachelors  in  Divinity,  and  Non-Regent  Masters  of  Arts,  are  of  black  silk : 
those  of  Regent  Masters  of  Arts  aad  Bachelors  in  the  <  ivll  Law  and  in 
Physic,  of  black  silk  lined  with  white ;  and  those  of  Bachelors  of  Arts,  of 
black  serge,  trimmed  with  a  border  of  white  lamb's- wool. 

The  dresses  of  the  Undergraduates  are  the  following : 

A  Nobleman  has  two  gowns :  the  ftrtt  in  shape  like  that  of  the  Fellow- 
Commoners,  is  made  of  purple  Ducape,  very  richly  embroidered  with  gold 
lace,  and  is  wirn  in  public  processions,  and  on  festival  days;  a  square  black 
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YelTet  cap  with  ft  very  large  g^AA  tassel  Is  worn  with  it;  the  fecond^  or 
ordinary  gown,  is  made  of  black  sUk,  with  full  ronnd  sleeves,  and  a  hat  is 
worn  wILli  it  The  latter  dress  is  worn  also  by  the  tachelor  Fellows  of 
King's  College. 

A  Fellow-Commoner  wears  a  black  prince's  stuff  gown,  with  a  square 
collar,  and  straight  hanging  sleeves,  which  are  decorated  with  gild  lace ;  and 
a  square  black  velvet  cap  with  a  gold  tassel. 

The  Fellow-Commoners  of  Fmmanu^  College  wear  a  similar  gown,  with 
the  addition  of  several  gold-lace  buttons  attached  to  the  trimmings  on  the 
sleeved;  ttiosc  of  Trinity  College  have  a  purple  prince's  stuff  gown,  adonicd 
with  silvcr-lase,  and  a  silver  tassel  is  attached  to  the  cap;  at  Downing  the 
gown  is  made  of  black  silk,  of  the  same  shape,  ornamented  with  tufts  and 
silk  lace;  and  a  square  cup  of  velvet  with  a  gold  tassel  is  worn.  At  Jesus 
College,  a  Bachelur's  silk  gown  is  worn,  plaited  up  at  the  sleeve,  and  with  s 
gold  lace  from  the  shoulder  to  tlie  bend  of  the  arm.  At  Queen's  a  Bachelor's 
silk  gown,  witli  a  velvet  cap  and  a  gold  tassel,  is  worn  :  tiie  same  at  Corpus 
and  sgdalene ;'  at  the  latter  it  is  gathered  and  looped  up  at  the  sleeve,  at  ths 
former  (Corpus/  it  has  velvet  facings.  Harried  Fellow-Commoners  ususlly 
wear  a  black  silk  gown,  with  full,  round  sleeves,  and  a  square  velvet  cap  with 
silk  tassel. 

The  Pensioner's  gown  and  cap  are  mostly  of  the  same  material  and  shape 
as  thqse  of  the  Bachelor's :  the  gown  differs  only  in  the  mode  of  trimming. 
At  Trinity  and  Caius  Colleges  the  gown  is  purple,  with  large  sleeves,  termi- 
nating in  a  point  At  St  Peter's  and  Queen's,  the  gown  is  precisely  tlie  same 
ss  that  of  a  Bachelor;  and  at  King's,  the  same,  but  made  of  iine  black 
woolen  cloth.  At  Corpus  Christi  is  worn  a  B.  A.  gown,  with  black  velvet 
facings.  At  Downing  and  Trinity  Hall  the  gown  is  made  of  black  bombazine, 
with  large  sleeves,  looped  up  at  the  elbows. 

Students  in  the  Civil  Law  and  in  Physic,  who  liave  kept  their  Acts,  wear 
a  full -sleeved  gown,  and  arc  entitled  to  use  a  B.  A.  hood. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Undergraduates  are  obliged  by  the  statutes  to  wear 
tiieir  academical  costume  constantly  in  public,  under  a  penalty  of  6».  8d.  for' 
every  omission. 

The  Non-  ollegiatc  Undergraduate  wears  a  gown  and  cape,  a  distinct  pat- 
tern, and  must  appear  in  them  on  all  public  occasions. 

Yery  few  of  the  University  Officers  have  distinctive  dresses. 

The  Chancellor's  gown  is  of  black  damask  silk,  very  richly  embroidered 
with  gold.  It  is  worn  with  a  brood,  rich  lace  band,  and  square  velvet  cap 
with  1an?e  gold  tassel. 

The  Vicc-Chancellor  dresses  merely  as  a  Doctor,  except  at  Congregations  in 
the  Senate  House,  when  he  wears  a  cope.  When  proceeding  to  St.  Mary's, 
or  elsewhere,  in  his  official  capacity,  he  is  preceded  by  the  three  Esquire- 
Bedells  with  their  silver  maces,  which  were  the  gift  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Regius  Professors  of  the  Civil  Law  and  of  Physic,  when  they  preside 
at  Acts  in  the  Schools,  wear  copes,  and  round  black  A'elvet  caps  with,  gold 
tassels. 

The  Proctors  are  not  distinguishable  from  other  ¥  asters  of  Arts,  except  at 
St  Marv's  Church  and  at  Congregations,  when  they  wear  cassocks  and  blsclc 
silk  ruffs,  and  carry  Uie  Statutes  of  the  University,  being  attended  by  two 
servants,  dressed  in  large  blue  cloaks,  ornamented  with  gold-lace  buttons. 

The  Tcot  nan -Bedell,  in  processions,  precedes  the  Esquire- Bedells,  csrrying 
an  ebony  mace,  tipped  with  silver;  his  gown,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Varrfisl 
and  School-Keeper,  is  made  of  black  prince's  stuff,  with  square  collar,  and 
square  banging  sleeves. 
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UNIYERSITT  DBQBEB8. 

No  degTM  Is  ereir  confetred  without  ft  Grftce  for  thftt  purpose.  After  fhe 
Grace  bas  pissed,  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  at  liberty  to  confer  the  degpree. 
Every  ordinary  degree  tnnst  hare  been  allowed,  or  passed,  by  the  '  oUege  to 
which  the  *  aodidate  belongs.  The  Supplicat  for  the  degree  is  siipied  by  the 
Prelector  of  the  coll^^  to  which  the  Candidate  belongs,  and  the  subscriber 
la  made  responsible  for  the  assertion  it  contains.  The  penalty  for  subscrib- 
ing a  false  SnppUcat,  is  ^iptofaeto^^  two  years*  deprivation  of  the  privilege  of 
voting  in  the  Senate.    iHaL  cap.  8,  sect  1. 

Vor  every  degree  there  is  a  proper  form  of  snpplicat 

DBGBBE8  IN  ABTS— BAGHBLOB  AND  MASTERS. 

There  are  three  days  of  general  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Aria  in  every  year,  viz.,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  January  for  those  who  have 
obtained  honors  in  the  Triposes  next  preceding  in  Mathematics,  Moral 
Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  or  Iaw  and  History ;  on  the  first  day  of  the  Easter 
Term  for  those  who  have  obtained  honors  in  the  Triposes  next  preceding  In 
Classics,  Mathematics,  Moral  Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  or  Law  and  History ; 
and  on  the  Saturday  before  the  last  Tuesday  but  one  in  June  for  those  who 
have  passed  any  one  of  the  final  examinations  for  the  Ordinary  B.  A.  degree 
then  just  completed.  Students,  who  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
any  other  time,  are  required  to  pay  additional  fees. 

Every  Student  must  have  completed  nine  Terms*  residence  during  two-ihirdi 
of  each  Term,  before  he  can  take  his  degree.  It  is  not  necessary  that  bis  name 
should  be  admitted  on  the  boards  of  his  coll^^  before  he  begins  to  reside. 
The  mode  of  admission  Is,  either  by  a  personal  examination  before  the  Tutor 
and  some  of  the  ('ollege  officers,  or,  which  Is  more  usual,  by  sending  to  the 
Tutor  a  recommendatory  certificate,  signed  by  some  Master  of  Arts  of  this 
University,  stating  the  name,  age,  quallficaUons,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  candidate, 
and  transmitting  with  It  the  caution-money.  If  this  certificate  be  considered 
satisfactory,  the  admission  takes  place,  and  the  person*s  name  is  immediately 
placed  on  the  boards  which  are  suspended  In  the  butteries  of  the  several 
Colleges. 

The  Matriculation  in  the  University,  or  enrolment  of  the  Students*  names 
in  the  University  Books,  takes  plaee  on  the  day  after  the  division  of  each 
Term.  At  this  time  also  the  fees  to  the  University  are  paid  to  the  Reglstrary. 
In  some  (  oUeges  students  have  to  pass  an  Examination  before  they  are 
allowed  to  matriculate. 

Besides  a  constant  attendance  on  lectures,  the  Undergraduates  are  ex- 
amined In  their  respective  Colleges  yearly,  or  half-yearly,  in  those  subjects 
which  have  engaged  their  studies;  and,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  acquit  themselves  In  these  examinations,  their  names  are  arranged  in 
classes,  and  those  who  obtain  the  honor  of  the  first  places  receive  prizes  of 
different  value. 

By  this  course  the  Students  are  prepared  for  those  ptMie  Examinations 
which  the  University  requires  candidates  for  the  degree  to  pass. 

JPtan  of  JSjcatninationa  fur  Ihi  Ordinary  Degree  of  R  A, 

1.  A  Pre^ous  Examination,  to  be  held  towards  the  end  of  the  Michaelmas 
Term  in  each  year,  open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on  their  third  term 
mX  least,  having  previously  kept  two  terms. 

%  A  general  examination,  to  be  held  towards  the  end  of  the  Easter  Term 
in  each  year,  open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on  their  fifth  Term  at 
least,  having  previously  kept  four  terms  and  passed  the  previous  examination. 

8.    A  special  examination  in  certain  departments  of  Theology,  to  be  held 
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in  the  Easter  Term  of  each  year,  open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on 
their  ninth  Term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  eight  Terms,  and  have  passed 
the  previous  and  general  examinations  [and  have  attended  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures given  by  one  of  the  Professors  of  Divinity].     Or^ 

A  special  examination  in  certain  branches  of  Moral  Science,  to  be  held  In 
the  Easter  Term  of  each  yeaf,  open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on  their 
ninth  Term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  eight  Terms,  have  passed  the 
previous  and  general  examinations,  and  have  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
given  by  the  Professor  of  the  branch  of  Science  selected.     Or, 

A  special  examination  in  Law,  to  be  held  in  the  Easter  Term  of  each  year, 
open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on  their  ninth  Term  at  least,  having 
previously  kept  eight  Terms,  have  passed  the  previous  and  general  examina- 
tions, and  have  attended  a  course  of  the  lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Laws  or  of  the  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England.     Or, 

A  special  examination  in  certain  branches  of  Natural  Science,  to  be  held  in 
the  Easter  Term  of  each  year,  open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on  their 
ninth  Term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  eight  Terms,  have  passed  the 
previous  and  general  examinations,  and  have  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
given  by  tbc  Professor  of  the  brahch  of  Science  selected.    Or^ 

A  special  examination  in  Mechanism  and  Applied  Science,  to  be  held  in  the 
Easter  Term  of  each  year,  open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on  their 
ninth  Term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  eight  Terms,  have  pajssed  the 
previous  and  general  examinations,  and  have  attended  a  course  of  Professors' 
lectures  on  this  branch  of  science. 

No  Student  can  be  admitted  to  the  Final  Examination  for  the  Ordinary 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  has  not  entered  upon  his  ninth  Term  at 
least,  having  previously  kept  eight  Terms;  and,  if  examined  in  his  ninth 
Term,  he  must  show,  when  he  applies  for  admission  to  his  degree,  that  he  has 
kept  the  said  ninth  Term. 

Modes  qf  AdinUHon  to  the  Degree  qf  Bachelor. 

On  the  last  Saturday  in  January  there  Is  a  Congregation  in  the  forenoon  for 
the  admission  to  the  title  of  Bachelor  designate  in  Arts  (or  Law,  for  Students 
who  have  obtained  Honors  in  Law  and  History),  of  those  who  have  ob- 
tained Honors  In  the  Triposes  next  preceding  In  Mathematics,  Moral  Sciences, 
Natural  Sciences,  or  Law  and  History:  at  ten  o^clock,  the  whole  number 
of  Candidates  appear  in  the  Senate  House. 

The  Council  has  previously  passed  the  Suppllcats  of  the  Candidates,  two 
papers  having  been  presented  to  it  on  behalf  of  each  Candidate  by  the 
Prelector,  or  Father,  of  his  College : 

1.  The  Sapplicat  having  the  name  of  the  Guididate  in  full,  and  of  his  OoQege,  and 
signed  by  the  Pnekctor  himself. 

9.  A  certificate,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Master  of  the  College  (or  his  locam> 
tenene),  showing  that  each  Queftionist  has  kept  the  rec^ulred  nomber  of 
Terms ;  If  otherwise,  the  deficiency  is  mentioned  in  the  Snppllcat,  and  a  c«r- 
Uflcate  explaining  the  caase  is  delivered  to  the  Council  by  the  father. 

If  any  Questlonist  have  been  prevented  by  Wneas  from  keeping  all  bis 
terms,  the  (  ertiflcate  to  be  delivered  to  the  Council  is  to  be  as  follows : 

I  hereby  certify  to  the  Senate  and  University  of  Cambridge,  that*  Mr. ^  of 

College,  has  been  under  my  care  from  the  —  day  of till  the 

day  of ;  and  that  dnrlng  that  time  he  could  not  with  safety,  on  aoomint  of 

his  health,  retora  to  Cambridge. 

Witness  my  hand  this day  of ,  1»-. 

0.  D., 

iSeeldiHee.)  (M.  D.  or  Busmb). 
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The  Council  of  the  Senate  have  fl^;reed  to  the  following  minute  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  i£grotat  terms  are  allowed : 

Tbat  only  one  term  ^e  allowed  under  8tat,  cap.  S,  sect  11,  and  that  no  term  be  so 
allowed  If  the  applicant  has  omitted  to  reside  anrlng  any  term  subsequent  to  that  for 
which  he  applies  without  satisfactory  reason  for  such  omission. 

One  of  the  Bedells  carries  the  Supplicats  to  the  Proctors ;  the  Senior  reads 
them,  and,  if  all  are  approved,  he  says,  Omnei  placerU.  But,  if  any  are  dis- 
approTed  of,  he  says,  A,  R  <fie.  non  plaeerU,  reUqttce  pfaeenL 

The  Supplicate  are  then  delivered  to  the  Registrary,  who  writes  on  them, 
Ltd.  et  conces  die  —  Jan, ^. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  takes  the  chair  before  the  table,  and  a  Bedell  having 
desired  the  respective  Fathers  to  be  in  readiness  with  their  Sons,  he  precedes 
the  Father  of  the  Senior^  Wrangler  (the  rest  of  the  Fathers  following  with 
their  Sons)  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Father,  taking  the  Senior  Wrangler  by  the  right  hand,  presents  him  in 
these  words : 

JHgrOmifM  DomtM^  Domine  Pro-OanetBarU,  et  Ma  Aeadtmla  ;  prceeento  vobU  huM 
Juvenem^  quern  «cto«  tarn  morUnu  quam  doetrind,  mm  iOoneum  ad  tUulumaesfquindwn 
baecalaurH  U  arUbut  deeigjuUi  ;  idque  tlM  fide  med  prmstOy  totique  AeadenUat, 

The  Senior  Wrangler  then  kneels  down  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who, 
taldng  his  hands  between  his  own,  admits  him  in  these  words : 

Auetorit'iim  miAi  cnmmieed^  admlUo  te  ad  tUuktm  baeealaurti  in  artlbue  detkgnaliy  in 
nomine  Pairie^  ei  PiHi^  ei  BpirUus  Saneti. 

The  Father  of  King*s  next  presents  his  Sons :  then  those  of  Trinity  and 
St  John^s  are  presented,  and  after  them  those  of  the  other  Colleges  accord- 
ing to  the  seniority  of  the  Fathers.  Four  or  five  are  presented  at  once,  the 
Father  saying,  P'  ceeento  vobie  hoe  juvenee  quoe^  <fie. 

As  soon  as  tiiey  have  been  presented,  they  are  directed  by  one  of  the 
Bedells  to  the  south  side  of  the  Senate  House. 

When  all  have  been  presented,  they  are  admitted  by  the  VIce-Chanccllor  in 
the  order  in  which  their  names  stand  in  the  Mathematical,  Moral  Sciences, 
Natural  Sciences,  and  Law  and  History  Triposes,  in  succession. 

When  the  admissions  are  concluded,  the  Vicc-rhancellor  dissolves  the 
Congregation. 

The  form  of  admission  to  the  title  of  Bachelor  designate  in  Arts  or  Law  at 
other  times  is  similar. 

The  Inauguration  of  all  Bachelors  designate,  and  perfecting  of  their 
degree,  takes  place  in  every  year  on  the  second  day  of  the  Easter  Term.  The 
names  are  read  in  the  following  order: 

A.  1.  Wranglers.  S.  The  first  class  of  the  Clasfllcal  Tripos.  8.  The  first  dass  of 
the  Moral  SdenoeM  Tripos.  4.  The  first  class  of  the  Natural  Sciences  Trl^MM.  6.  The 
first  class  of  the  Law  and  History  Tripos. 

6.  Senior  Optlmes.  7.  The  second  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos.  8.  The  second 
class  of  the  Moral  Scieaces  Tripos.  9.  The  second  class  of  the  Natoral  Sciences 
Tripos.    10.   The  second  class  of  the  Law  and  History  Tripos. 

11.  Jnnior  Optlmes.  IS.  The  third  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos.  13.  The  third 
class  of  the  Moral  Sclmoes  Tripos.  14.  The  third  class  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
Tripos.    16.    The  third  class  of  tho  Law  and  History  Trf  pos. 

B.  1.  The  segregate  of  the  first  classes  of  the  Special  Examinations  In  the  pre- 
ceding Baster  term,  the  names  being  arranged  alphabetically. 

9.  The  asgregate  of  the  second  classes  of  the  Special  Bxaminations  in  the  preced- 
ing Easter  term,  the  names  being  arranged  alphabetically. 

8.  The  aggregate  of  all  other  persons  who  have  been  admitted  during  the  year,  the 
names  being  arranged  alphabetically. 

The  Senior  Proctor  then  pronounces  them  all  to  be  actually  Bachelors  in 
Arts,  or  Bachelors  in  Law. 
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Ineepton  and  Miuten  in  AfU, 
A  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  be  admitted  a'i  indptendum  in  artOnu  at  any  time 
after  three  academical  years  have  passed  from  the  completion  of  Us 
Bachelor's  degree.  The  Inceptors  In  every  year  become  complete  Masters  of 
Arts  by  creation  on  the  Commencement  day,  i  e.,  on  the  last  Tuesday  bat 
one  In  June  The  Candidates,  who  have  incepted  during  the  year,  are  Dot 
obliged  to  attend  personally  for  creation,  but,  the  names  being  read  over  in  a 
list  arranged  according  to  their  Seniority  as  Bachelors,  the  Senior  Proctor 
pronounces  them  to  be  actually  Masters  of  Arts. 

MA8TBB8  iLVD  DOCTOBS   IN  LAW. 

A  Bachelor  of  Laws  may  take  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Laws,  by  incepting, 
as  in  Arts,  at  any  time  after  the  completion  of  three  years  from  his  Inangnii* 
tion.  The  creation  of  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Laws  takes  place,  without 
their  personal  attendance,  on  Commencement  Tuesday. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Masters  of  Arts  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Laws,  are  required  to  satisfy  the  Examiners  for  the  Law  and 
History  Tripos  In  the  Commentaries  of  Oaius  and  the  4th  VoL  of  Black* 
stone*s  Commentaries,  and  to  pay  a  fee  of  £8  8*.  to  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Laws. 

A  Master  of  Laws  of  five  years*  standing  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  • 
Doctor  of  Laws ;  he  is  required  to  keep  an  Act  in  the  following  manner: 

The  Regios  Professor  of  the  fkcalty  than  aw Ign  the  day  and  hour  wlien  the  ezerdM 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  shall  be  kept ; 

The  Professor,  or  some  gradaato  of  the  facalry,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate,  de- 
puted by  him,  shall  preeidoover  the  ezerclre ; 

The  Candidate  shall  read  a  thesis,  composed  in  BngUeh  by  himself  on  some  tabjcet 
apptvved  by  the  Professor ;  ttfe  Professor,  or  gradoate  presiding,  shall  bring  forward 
ar^m  nt«  or  objections  In  English  for  the  Candidate  to  an«wer,  and  shall  ezamins 
him  in  Bngllth  vlvd  voe$  as  well  on  qaettions  connected  with  his  thesis  as  on  other 
sobjects  in  the  faculty  of  a  more  general  natore ;  the  ezeiclM  being  made  to  contiBae 
ttlca^t  onohour; 

Pabllc  notice  of  the  Act  shall  be  given  by  fixing  on  the  door  of  the  TTnivenlty 
Scbools,  eight  days  at  least  before  the  assigned  time,  a  written  paper  specifying  tbe 
name  and  College  of  the  Candidate,  the  day  and  honr  appointed  for  the  exerriae,  and 
the  subject  of  the  thesis;  copies  of  the  notice  shall  be  delivered  also,  at  tbe  fame 
time,  to  tbo  Yice-Cbanoellor  and  to  tbe  Professor. 

Cand'tdaics  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  pay  to  the  Froftesor  for  keeping  thetr 
Act  a  fee  of  £10  lOf. 

DBOREES  IN  DimnTT. 

A  Vaster  of  Arts  must  be  of  at  least  seven  years*  standing  before  he  can  be 
admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  for  which  degree  the  requisite 
exercises  are,  one  Act,  and  an  English  Sermon.  The  Act  cannot  be  kept  by  a 
Master  of  Arts  of  less  than  four  years*  standing  i  the  other  exercise  may  be 
kept  at  any  time  after  the  D^^ree  of  Master  of  Arts  has  been  completed. 

A  Doctor  In  Divinity  must  be  a  Bachelor  in  Divinity  of  not  less  than  five 
years*  standing.    The  exercises  are,  one  Act,  and  an  English  Sermon. 

DBGBBB8  IN  MEDICINE  AND  8UB0EBT. 

A  Student  before  ho  can  become  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  must  have  resided 
nine  terms.    The  exercise  for  this  Degree  is  one  Act 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  may  be  granted  to  a  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  ninth  term  after  his  Inauguration,  and  to  a  Master  of  Arts  in  the 
twelfth  term  after  his  creation.    The  exercise  for  this  degree  is  one  Act 

Five  years  of  Medical  Study  shall  be  required  of  Candidates  for  the  dcprcc 
of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  with  the  exception  of  Students  wtio  liovc  obtained 
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Honora  in  the  Mftthemailcal,  GlMslcal,  Moral  Sciences,  or  Natural  Sciences 
Tripos,  in  whose  case  four  years  of  Medical  Study  shall  be  deemed  snfScient 
All  persons  proceedinfi;  to  the  defcree  of  Doctor  of  MediclDC  shall  be 
required  to  produce  certificates  of  having  been  engaged  in  Medical  Study 
during  five  years. 

DBGBXXS  IN  MUSIC. 

The  main  conditions  for  either  Degpree  are  the  same,  viz.,  that  the  Candi- 
date be  a  member  of  some  College ;  and  that  he  satisfy  the  Professor  of 
Music  as  to  his  proficiency;  more  particularly  by  composing  an  Exercise, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  Candidate  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Dt^ctor  of 
Music  is  performed  at  the  appointment  of  the  Vice-chancellor  before  the 
University. 

tJKITRRSITT  LOGiX   JIXAiaill.TiaH8  AND  LBCTDBX8. 

The  University  scheme  of  Local  Examinations,  begun  at  Oxford  in  1857, 
was  instituted  at  Cambridge  by  the  appointment  of  a  Sjrndicate  for  that 
purpose  in  18S8.  They  are  conducted  at  various  places  throughout  the 
country  by  nieans  of  printed  papers  set  by  a  central  body  of  Examiners  and 
worked  by  the  candidates  in  the  presence  of  Examiners  sent  down  for  that 
purpose.  For  seven  years  the  Examinations  were  open  to  boys  only.  In 
1865,  a  Grace  of  the  Senate  admitted  girls  also  to  the  Examinations  for  1865 
1866, 1867 ;  and  in  1667  girls  were  put  permanently  on  the  same  footing  ak 
boys,  except  that  no  names  of  Cahdidates  and  no  Class  Lists  are  to  be  pub< 
llshed  In  the  case  of  girls. ' 

The  Candidates  are  either  Seniors  or  Juniors.  The  former  are  under  IS 
years  of  age,  the  latter  under  16.  Every  Candidate  pays  to  the  Syndicate  a 
fee  of  £1.  The  local  expenses  of  providing  an  examination  room,  stationery, 
&c,  are  borne  by  the  local  Committee  of  Managl^ent  at  each  centre  of  Ex 
aminatlon,  and  to  meet  these  expenses  a  local  fee  is  pharged  to  each  Candi 
date  by  the  local  Tommlttee.    This  fee  is  usually  from  five  to  ten  shillings. 

Every  Junior  Candidate  \»  reaaired  to  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  the  following : 

1.  Keadin<;  aload  a  paetasie  from  eome  standard  English  prose  author ;  2.  writing 
trcm  dictation  ;  8.  Englieh  Grammar,  inclading  the  parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences; 
4.  Arithmetic. 

A1m>  In  two  at  least  of  the  following,  not  in  the  same  section : 

1.    Reli^oas  Knowledge;    S.   English  History  and  GeoCTsphy  and   Literatnie^ 

8,  4.  Latin,  Greek;  5,  6.   French,  German;  7,  8.  Pore  Mathematics,  Mechanics; 

9.  Chemistry;  10.  Zoology  or  Botany  or  Geology. 

Candiclatee  can  not  be  examined  in  more  than  six  of  these  ten  sections. 

Candidates  can  also  be  examined  in  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

Geometrical  Drawing;  Linear  Perspective;  Drawing  from  the  Flat;  Drawing,  from 

Models;  Mnpic. 
Every  Senior  Candidate  is  required  to  satlsfv  the  Examiners  in  the  following: 
1.    Keadinj;  alond  aptufw^  from  some  standard  English  poet;  2,  English  Grammar, 

incladinf?  parsing  ani  the  analysis  of  sentences;  8.  The  principles  and  practice  of 

Arithmetic. 
Also  in  three  at  least  of  the  sections  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  F,  G,  or  in  two  of  them, 

and  in  one  of  the  sections  marked  H,  I: 

A.  Religious  Knowledge. 

B.  Bngnsh,  comprising  two  at  least  of  these  four:  History;  Geography;  a  plar, 
poem,  or  Dook  of  some  standard  EnsUsh  writer;  Political  Economy.  Every  Candi- 
oate  in  this  section  must  write  a  short  Enslish  Essay. 

C.  Latin,  Greek.  D.    French,  German. 

E.  Euclid  and  Algebra.  The  following  may  also  be  taken  by  Candidates  in  this 
section:  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Astrononiy. 

F.  Chemistry.  Heat,  Magnetism  and  Electricity  may  also  be  taken  by  Candidates 
hi  Chemistry.     O.    Zoolqey  or  Botany  or  Geology. 

H.  Drawing  from  the  Flat,  and  one  at  leaii  of  the  following:  Drawing  from 
Models:  Perspective;  Imitative  Coloring.     I.    Mnslc. 

Candidates  can  not  be  examined  in  more  than  five  of  the  subjects  A  to  G. 

Every  Candidate,  Senior  or  Junior,  must  be  examined  in  Religions  Knowledge, 
unless  a  written  form  of  objection  to  such  exsminatlon  is  sent  In  by  the  Parent  or 
Guardian  of  the  Candidate. 

The  Examinations  are  held  In  the  second  or  third  week  of  December. 

A  Class  List  is  pnblished  after  each  Examination,  dividing  the  Candidates  into  three 
Clssses  of  Honors  and  one  Class  of  those  who  have  merely  satisfied  the  Examiners. 
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Certiflcates  sisned  bv  the  Vlce-ChanceUor  are  elven  to  all  who  appear  in  the  ClaM 
List,  stating  m  detail  the  subjects  in  which  the  Candidate  passed  or  passed  with 
distinction.  The  Class  Lists  asnally  appear  in  the  third  week  of  Febraary,  and  the 
Certiflcates  are  iesned  in  April.  In  December,  1878,  8,828  boys  and  847  girls  entered 
for  the  Examination. 
The  expense  of  the  scheme  for  1871,  in  which  900  were  examined,  was : 

ForEiamipers £1,800 

Printing 886 

Secretary  and  Clerical  Help 488 

SUtionery,  Advertising 48— jB2,«67 

The  income  was : 

From  Fees  from  Candidates £8,888 

Sale  of  Publications iaO-£8.958 

LOCAL  UinVEBSITT  TEACHIKGS  BY  XSAXS  OF  LBCTURBS. 

In  1873  a  Syndicate  was  appointed  by  the  Senate,  on  the  memorial  from 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Nottingham,  Crewe,  and  other  populous  centres,  askmg 
for  *the  cooperation  of  the  University  in  securing  the  means  of  higher 
education  for  local  classes  **— empowered  to  oi^ganize  courses  of  lectures,  on 
condition  that  the  requisite  funds  are  guaranteed  by  the  local  committees, 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Syndicate.  Courses  of  Lectures 
on  Political  Economy,  by  Mr.  Stanton  of  Trinity  College ;  on  English  Litera- 
ture, by  Mr.  Berks  of  Trinity  College,  and  on  Force  and  Motion,  by  Mr. 
Harding  of  Trinity  College ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  courses,  which  occupied 
twelve  weeks  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  1873,  a 
written  examination  was  held  by  three  Examiners,  who  reported  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  detail,  that  the  general  results  were  highly  satisfactory,  show- 
ing careful  and  accurate  teaching,  and  painstaking  study.  A  second  scries 
was  opened  in  February,  March,  and  April,  1874,  with  still  more  satisfactory 
results,  and  the  Syndicate  have  received  applications  for  a  larger  number  of 
courses  for  other  populous  centres. 

Deyrrea  Jure  JHgnUaiU  aut  Naialiun. 

Degrees  without  residence  or  examination  or  exercises  may  be  conferred 
on :  1,  Privy  Counsellors ;  2,  Bishops ;  8,  Noblemen ;  4,  Sons  of  Noblemen, 
or  their  heirs  apparent;  5,  Deans  of  (*athedrals ;  6,  Heads  of  Colleges. 

If  noblemen,  or  the  soi^  or  heirs  apparent  of  noblemen,  go  to  the  Universi- 
ty as  jurenat^  they  can  take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  only,  and  must  pass  the  same 
examination  for  that  degree  as  other  students.  They  are;  however,  required 
to  reside  seven  terms,  and  may  be  candidates  for  Honors  in  any  of  the  Honor 
Triposes  in  their  seventh  term  of  residence,  and  are  admitted  at  once  ad 
perfectnm  gradum. 

Persons  taking  Honorary  Degrees  are  not  entitled  to  vote  In  the  Senate, 
unless  they  shall  have  resided  three  Terms,  and  must  pay  double  the  fees  re- 
quired for  ordinary  degrees. 

UNrvERsmr  fees. 

The  Matriculation  fee  paid  to  the  Rejj^strary  for  the  Common  Chest  is: 
£15  10«.  for  Noblemen;  £10  10«.  for  Fellow  Commoner;  £5  for  Pensioner, 
and  15».  for  Sizar.    From  these  fees  the  University  realized  in  1871,  £3,0*8. 

Before  admission  to  examination  at  the  Previous  Examination  in  every 
year,  every  candidate  Is  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  50s.  to  the  Conunon  Chest, 
and  it  is  not  returned  in  case  of  failure  to  be  approved.  The  University  real- 
ized from  these  payments  in  1S71  the  sum  of  £1,585.  The  Common  (  best 
realized  out  of  the  payments  made  by  Candidates  for  Degrees,  in  1871,  the 
sum  of  £7,186. 

*  A  similar  movement  was  Inangnrated  In  Rhode  Island  by  Henry  Barnard,  State 
Commissioner  of  Pabllc  Schools  in  1847-48,  in  connection  with  Professors  of  Brown 
University,  and  other  sdentilic  and  literary  men. 
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TiCt  xa  Buppose,  then,  that  we  have  a  friend  whose  name  has  been  an- 
nounce J  as  having  successfully  passed  some  examination,  it  makes  little 
difference  which,  in  virtue  whereof  he  is  entitled  to  a  degree.  The  first  thing 
you  may  foe  sure,  considerli^  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  University,  and  tliat  an 
English  one,  is  to  pay,  and  pay  well.  The  proctors,  as  representing  the 
University,  receive  seven  pounds  from  every  expectant  bachelor  for  the 
University  chest,  as  the  treasury  is  called.  The  college  dues  amount  U>  about 
three  pounds  more.  His  next  business  is  to  order  the  peculiar  insignia  of  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts— the  black  gown  with  its  ribbons  dang  ing  in  front,  and  the 
long  black  hood  with  its  swan's-down  trimming.  He  will  also  add  a  clergy- 
man's bands,  as  a  necessary  part  of  full  academic  costume,  if  he  have  not 
already  procured  them  for  some  other  public  occasion.  The  hood  he  will 
throw  on  over  his  undergradpate^s  gown — the  black  gown  he  will  intrust  to 
his  bedmaker,  and  so  arrayed  will  make  his  way  to  the  Senate  House  The 
galleries  are  filled  with  undergraduates,  and  the  body  of  the  hall  below  by 
officials  and  spectators  of  all  kinds,  and  by  the  candidates  themselves,  often 
far  exceeding  a  hundred  la  number.  As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waiting  on 
all  such  public  occasions  at  Cambridge,  the  undergraduates  in  the  gallery 
proceed  to  amuse  themselves  by  cheering.  This,  as  well  as  hissing,  is  com- 
monly carried  to  a  perfectly  insane  extent,  beyond  all  bounds  of  authority. 
Proceedings  are  usually  opened  as  soon  as  the  galleries  are  pretty  well  filled, 
with  "  Three  cheers  for  the  Queen."  Given  vociferously.  Before  any  one 
can  call  anything  else,  somebody  is  observed  below  who  has  not  taken  off  his 
cap  at  the  Instant  of  entering.  "Cap,  cap,  cap,  cap,  cap,"  is  at  once  the 
cry,  and  this  is  kept  up  till  it  is  taken  off.  "  Three  cheers  for  Lord  Derby.** 
**  Ilurrah,  hurrah,*'  or  rather  **  Hurray,**  the  English  form  of  a  cheer.  A  few 
groans  attempted  by  some  liberal,  who  further  proceeds  to  "  Three  cheers  for 
Lord  Paltnerston.**  A  few  spirited  cheers,  and  good  many  groans,  which, 
however,  is  nothing  to  the  bear-garden  of  growls  that  replies  to  the  call  of 
"  Three  groans  for  John  Bright**  Three  cheers  for  something  or  other  is 
drowned  in  "Cap,  cap,  cap,**  "  Hat,  hat,  hat**  A  pause,  for  an  instant,  the 
individual  summoned  obstinately  refusing  to  remove  his  cap,  when  one  of  the 
proctors'  attendants,  nicknamed  bull-dogs,  appears  below.  "  Stuboy,  Boning, 
row,  row.    Take  his  cap  off;  bite  him,  Boning,~p1ea8e  remove  your  cap, 

sir,**  etc.     "Three  cheers  for ,**  in  a  feeble  voice.    "What  is  it,  sir? 

speak  up.*'  "Three  cheers  for  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.**  Violent  acclama- 
tions. The  chief  church  dignitary  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  having  recently 
addressed  a  large  meeting  at  Cambridge,  was  once  irreverently  summoned 
with  "  Three  cheers  for  the  Bishop  of  Hullabaloo.**  I  once  heard  the  United 
States  called  for  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years,  when  it  was  drowned 
with  laughter,  and  calls  of  the  "  Disunited  States**;  and  a  proposal  of  cheers 
for  the  Confederates  was  received  with  equal  derision.  A  few  more  persons, 
obnoxious  or  honored,  are  c'amored  for,  when  a  loud  burst  of  cheering 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Senate  House,  ca'ls  our  attention 
to  a  somewhat  singular  procession  that  is  walking  in.  Most  of  its  members 
appear  as  ordinary  Masters  of  Arts,  in  black  gowns  with  white  and  black 
hoods  thrown  over  them, — but  the  procession  is  headed  by  one,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  garb,  bears  an  enormous  silver  mace,  looking  very  like  a  gigantic 
poker,  and  so  usually  denominated. 

There  are  three  of  these  mace-bearers,  known  as  the  esquire  bedells,  who 
enclose  a  reverend  looking  gentleman  in  a  scarlet  gown  and  ermine  tippet 

22  •  Everett  "  On  (he  Cam:' 
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This  is  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  head  of  the  University,  and  In  all  cases  the 
greatest  man  there,  except  when  the  Clianccllor  himself  takes  it  into  liis  head, 
which  is  very  seldom,  to  come  down  and  administer.  Tlic  Vice-Chancellor  is 
chosen  from  the  masters  of  the  colleges  annually,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
and  goes  oat  of  office  on  the  4th.  So  that  on  the  day  of  election  there  is  no 
one  in  office— but  two  proctors  are  considered  as  equal  to  one  Vice-(  hancel- 
lor,  and  act  as  the  presiding  officers  on  the  day  of  his  election.  This,  as  all 
other  elections  of  University  officers,  is  by  the  body  of  the  Masters  and 
Doctors,  called  the  Senate, — ^the  general  affairs  being  managed  by  a  smaller 
body  called  the  Council,  who  propose  all  measures  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate,  the  enacting  measure  being  called  a  Grace  of  the  Senate.  The  night 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor*  s  election  being  also  the  old  day  of  the  celebration  of 
Gunpowder  Plot,  was  formerly  celebrated  at  Cambridge  by  the  town  and 
gown  riots.  I  cannot  say  these  are  absolutelv  extinct  The  townspeople, 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  come  out  a  good  deal.  A  certain  number  of 
students  also  como  out  and  walk  up  and  down  the  streets,  where  passage  is 
generally  freely  conceded,  though  very  opprobrious  remarks  are  heard  right 
and  left  1  have  tramped  through  a  town  and  gown  row  so  called,  and  if  I 
had  desired  a  pugilistic  encounter  of  any  kind,  I  should  have  had  to  seek  it 
The  Vice-Chancellor,  by  this  time,  has  taken  his  scat  in  the  Senate  House. 
One  of  the  esquire  bedells  has  the  lists  of  candidates  in  his  hand.  The 
undergraduates  are  ushered  forward  by  some  fellow  of  their  college,  who  Is 
called  "the  father,"  and  presents  his  "sons**  in  squads  of  six  or  eight  If 
the  Senior  Wrangler  and  Senior  Classic  is  to  take  his  degree,  he  is  led  up 
alone,  by  himself,  amid  most  vociferous  cheering.  What  the  students  arc 
supposed  to  do  when  they  arc  thus  led  up  I  don*  t  know.  The  father  says 
something  in  Latin—I  believe  to  the  effect  tliat  he  presents  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  this  youth,  whom  he  knows  as  well  in  morals  as  in  learning  to  be 
a  proper  person^ for  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Formerly,  they  were 
required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  They  are  then 
directed  to  one  side— and  the  real  process  of  conferring  degrees  beghis. 
They  take  their  station  in  a  long  queue,  and  come  up  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
one  by  one,  first  laying  down  their  caps  on  the  floor,  and  then  kneeling  on 
the  floor  themselves.  They  fold  the  palms  of  their  hands  together,  and  the 
Vicc-Chancellar  takes  them  between  his,  and  pronounces  a  Latin  formula, 
giving  them  all  the  rights,  privileges,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  **  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  raising  his  cap  before  the  sacred  names.  They  rise,  turn  away,  and 
the  operation  is  complete.  No  part,  no  preacher's  gown,  no  diploma.  As 
they  go  out,  the  bedmaker  is  in  readiness  to  exchange  the  undergradaate*s 
for  the  bachelor's  gown,  and  to  appropriate  the  former,  in  connection  with  a 
pound  sterling.  **  It's  the  custom,  sir.  All  the  gentlemen  does  it,  sir.  It's 
the  bedmaker* s  perquisites,  sir,**  is  all  the  explanation  I  ever  heard  to  be 
given— and  this  is  about  all  the  explanation  given  for  anything  at  Cambridge 

MEANS  OP  DI8CIPLINB. 

The  means  of  discipline  are  elaborate  and  peculiar.  A  certain  amount  of 
attendance  at  chapel  and  lecture  is  required;  and,  if  not  complied  with,  a 
graduated  series  of  scoldings,  rising  from  a  simple  printed  notice,  filled  up 
with  a  name,  as  follows:  "Everett  Junior  Soph.,  irregular  in  his  attendance 
at  chapel,  admonished  by  the  Junior  Dean*';— I  did  get  one  such  notice 
once,— up  through  personal  interviews  with  the  Deans,  Tutor,  Master,  and 
Body  of  Fellows.  By  this  time,  an  undergraduate  so  persistently  irregular 
will  probably  have  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  by  some  other  more  flagrant 
act  and  be  obliged  to  leave  the  coll(^c    Repeated  absence  from  lecture  is 
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STUDIES  AJTD    BXAXISATIONS  FOR  DEGBBB  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS.* 

The  direct  object  of  a  Student  at  Cambridge  is  to  obtain  one  of*  the  degrees 
which  arc  conferred  by  that  University,  in  the  facnlties  of  Arts,  Law,  Medi- 
cine, Divinity,  and  Music.  The  first  degree  which  is  conferred  in  these  facul- 
ties is  that  of  Bachelor,  and  the  vast  majority  of  Students  become  Candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  is  the  object  of  this  introductory 
article  to  describe  in  outline  the  course  of  a  Student  before  he  takes  his 
degree ;  in  technical  language,  of  an  Undergp^uate ;  and  in  such  a  manner 
and  with  such  careful  explanation  as  to  make,  if  poss^le,  the  whole  subject 
clear  even  to  persons  who  have  no  previous  acquaintance  whatever  either 
with  this  or  any  other  University. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  Bachelor^s  degree  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  (1)  to 
reside  for  a  certain  period  in  Cambridge,  (2)  to  become  a  member  of  the 
University  by  being  admitted  either  as  a  member  of  a  College,  or  as  a  Non- 
Collegiate  Student,  (3)  to  pass  certain  examinations. 
Entrance  €n*d  neiiid^fice.] 

The  period  of  residence  Is  measured  by  terms,  L  e.,  the  divisions  of  the 
year  during  which  the  business  of  the  University  is  carried  on.  These  are 
three  in  each  year,  the  Michaelmas  or  October  Term,  beginning  on  the  1st  of 
October  and  ending  on  the  16th  of  December,  the  Lent  Term,  beginning  on 
the  18th  of  January  and  ending  on  the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  the  Easter 
or  May  Term,  beginning  on  the  Friday  after  Easter  Day,  and  ending  on  the 
Friday  after  Commencement-Day,  which  is  the  last  Tuesday  but  one  in  June. 

These  Students  are  to  be  distinguished  as  either  Candidates  for  Honors,  or 
Poll  Men,  that  is,  Candidates  for  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree  without  special 
honor  or  distinction. 

The  period  of  residence  required  In  Arts  is  nine  terms.  Thus  a  person 
entering  in  January  may  become  eligible  for  his  d^^e  In  the  November  of 
the  next  but  one  succeeding  year;  he  who  enters  after  Easter,  In  the  March 
of  the  third  year  after;  he  who  enters  In  October,  in  the  June  of  the  third 
year  after.  But  the  three  terms  of  the  year  do  not  all  offer  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  undergoing  the  prescribed  examinations.  The  final  examinations 
for  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree  occur  only  twice  a  year,  and  a  Poll  man  who 
enters  In  Che  Easter  term  must  wait  an  additional  term  before  he  can  be  ex- 
amined for  his  degree.  For  a  Poll  man  who  wishes  his  University  course  to 
be  as  short  as  possible,  the  choice  Is  thus  limited  to  January  and  October; 
and  It  is  plain  that  he  who  enters  In  October  has  thcf  shorter  course,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  long  vacation,  as  It  Is  called,  that  Is  the  time  during  which 
lectures  are  suspended  between  June  and  October,  enters  only  twice,  and  not 
three  times,  into  his  course. 

But  for  those  who  wish  to  win  their  degree  with  honor  and  distinction, 
which  Is  the  best  time  to  enter?  Such  persons  may  desire  their  time  of  pro' 
bation  to  be  as  long  as  possible,  In  order  that  their  attainments  may  be  the 
greatest  possible.  Now  to  Candidates  for  Honors  In  any  Tripos  a  limiting 
period  Is  fixed,  In  order  to  equalize  the  competition.  The  Honor  %xamlna- 
tious  are  held  only  once  a  year,  the  Mathematical,  the  Classical,  the  Theologi- 
cal, the  Semitic  Languages  and  the  Indian  Languages  Triposes  in  the  Lent 
Term,  and  the  Moral  Sciences,  the  Natural  Sciences,  the  Law  and  the  Histor- 
ical Triposes  in  the  Michaelmas  Term.  For  the  former  it  is  required  that  the 
Student  shall  have  entered  upon  his  ninth  term  at  least,  having  previously 

*  From  the  Introduction  to  the  Student t  GtHde  to  the  Uidver^iy  9f  CambridffA  By 
Bev.  B.  B.  Somerset,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.    1874. 
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kept  ei)2^ht?tenxiA,  and  that  not  more  than  ten  terms  shall  have  passed  since 
his  first  term  oC  residence ;  for  the  latter  he  is  required  to  have  entered  upon 
his  \ighth  term  at  least,  having  previously  Icept  seven  terms,  and  not  more 
than  nine  terms  are  to  have  passed  since  his  first  term.  The  Student  may 
therefore  secure  the  option  of  the  longest  or  the  shortest  period  of  prepara- 
tion by  entering  after  Easter ;  but  College  arrangements  never  encourage  this, 
and  in  some  cases  they  do  not  permit  it  It  is  eometimes  not  inconvenient  to 
commence  residence  in  January.  The  mpst  convenient  and  usual  time  for 
entering  the  Colleges  is  October.  The  course  of  studies  prescribed  in  each 
College  begins  at  this  point ;  and  the  Examination  held  in  each  College  on 
the  eve  of  the  Long  'Vacation,  for  those  of  its  students  who  are  not  at  the 
time  undergoing  any  University  Examination,  commonly  embraces  the 
subjects  on  which  lectures  have  been  delivered  from  the  October  previous. 

A  person  is  not  said  to  be  I'tsident  in  the  University  even  though  he  be 
living  in  Cambridge,  unless  he  be  occupying  either  rooms  in  College  or  one 
of  the  lodging-houses  in  the  town  which  have  been  licensed  to  receive 
University  men,  or  be  living  with  his  parents,  or,  under  special  clrcumstancis 
approved  by  the  authorities  of  the  University,  with  other  friends  or  In  his 
own  or  in  a  hired  house.  Once  resident,  a  student  or  pupil,  that  is,  eveiy 
member  of  the  University  under  the  degree  of  Master  in  some  fscalty, 
cannot  go  out  of  residence  without  the  written  permission  or  ODeat  of  the  Tutor 
of  his  College,  or,  if  a  Non-Collegiate  student,  of  the  Censor.  Students  who 
have  been  gtiilty  of  misconduct  are  sometimes  sent  away  for  the  rest  of  the 
term.  As  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  obtaining  a  degree  to  have 
resided  nine  terms,  the  effect  of  this  punishment  may  be  to  prolaag  by  s 
term  the  period  of  undevgraduateship.'  Residence  for  two-thirds  of  the  term 
is  accepted  by  the  University  as  residence  for  the  whole,  and  no  more  than 
this  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  Non-Collegiate  students,  but  the  GoU^e« 
usually  require  residence  for  a  much  laiger  part  of  the  Lent  and  Michaehpas 
Terms,  except  for  some  good  reason. 

CoU^  and  Jfon-CctUgiate  Students. 

There  are  seventeen  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  and  they  are  very  various  in 
the  advantages  which  they  offer  to  their  members.  The  selection  of  cne 
College  rather  than  another,  or  of  a  College  rather  than  the  position  of  a 
Non-Collegiate  Student,  is  often  made  with  a  view  to  other  than  purely 
educational  advantages.  It  being  assumed  that  with  whatever  body  a 
student  is  connected  he  is  equally  likely  to  take  a  degree,  both  tlie  student 
and  his  parents  will  often  think  comparatively  little  of  the  question,  whether 
abler  teachers  are  to  i)e  found  in  one  College  than  another.  The  more 
studious  think  of  the  prizes  offered  in  a  College,  and  as  far  as  they  take 
account  of  the  better  or  worse  teaching  to  be  obtained,  they  regard  it  chiefly 
as  affecting  their  chance  of  gaihing  high  University  distinction ;  the  less 
studious  think  of  little  beyond  the  opportunities  held  out  of  living  agreeably 
in  a  congenial  society. 

The  incidental  advan^ges  of  life  at  the  University  are  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  students  quite  equal  in  importance  to  the  intellectual  culture  or 
the  information  to  be  secured  there.  The  opportunity  of  mixing  with  a  con- 
siderable society  of  young  i^en  of  easy  circumstances,  at  an  age  when  in- 
timacies are  readily  formed,  in  a  state  of  freedom  tempered  by  an  easy  and 
'  well-understood  discipline,  and  by  an  obligation  to  do  some  intellectual 
work,  is  of  high  value  to  all  who  come  to  the  University  prepared  to  use  it 
The  arrangements  of  a  College  are  particularly  favorable  to  close  intercoune 
of  its  members  one  with  another.    The  smaller  the  Collie  is,  the  more  likely 
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is  it  fhat  all  lis  members,  or  at  least  all  who  are  of  the  same  stbndliig,  wUl  be 
acquainted  with  one  another,  if  there  be  no  marlLed  disparity  of  previous 
education  to  iceep  them  apart  The  diffident  will  thus  find  themselves  intro- 
duced into  a  society  ready  formed  for  them ;  those  of  less  culturei  or  force  of 
mind  or  character,  will  benefit  by  the  superior  averai^e  of  their  neighbors ;  at 
any  given  time,  someUiing  of  a  common  tone,  both  social  and  moral,  will 
prevail  in  the  whole  society  of  a  moderate-sised  College;  and  though  this 
may  change  rapidly,  it  concerns  those  who  are  choosing  a  College  for  an 
average  student,  to  get  such  information  as  they  can  at  the  time,  as  to  the 
reputation  of  the  undergraduate  society  of  each  College  that  is  in  question. 
This  is  not  less  important,  and  it  is  sometimes  less  easy,  than  it  is  to  ascertain 
what  reputation  the  Tutor  has  for  stimulating  the  minds  or  guiding  the  con- 
duct of  his  pupils.  A  person  of  greater  force  of  character  may  be  more 
independent  of  these  considerations.  If  his  choice  is  not  determined,  by 
personal  connection  or  the  hope  of  prizes,  in  favor  of  a  small  college,  such  a 
student  may  prefer  one  of  the  larger,  as  offeriDg  either  greater  variety  of 
companioDship,  or  a  greater  number  of  persons  whose  tastes  and  circum- 
stances are  similar  to  his  own.  Members  of  different  Colleges  meet  together 
in  associations  for  religious,  literary,  social  or  merely  athletic  purposes ;  ties 
of  school  friendship,  of  home  neighborhood,  or  of  family  connection, 
frequentiy  unite  members  of  different  Colleges  or  different  social  sets  in  the 
University ;  and  each  new  acquaintance  may  in  its  turn  become  an  introduc- 
tion to  others ;  but  all  these  causes  together  do  less  to  mark  out  the  circle  of 
acquaintance  of  any  one  average  undergraduate  than  membership  of  one  and 
the  same  College.  But  if  it  is  important  to  consider  what  tiie  society  is  into 
which  a  freshman  is  to  be  introduced,  it  must  also  be  considered  how  far  ho 
is  himself  a  person  likely  to  make  what  is  good  in  the  society  his  own,  and  to 
withstand  any  temptation  he  may  meet  in  it  What  he  gets  from  the  society 
will  very  much  depend  on  what  he  brings  to  it. 

The  Non-Collegiate  Student  does  not  niscessarily  come  into  any  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  men  of  his  own  class.  He  has  no  dinner  in  Hall,  no  compul- 
sory lectures,  no  officially-provided  religious  worship,  to  connect  him  with  all 
other  Non-Collegiate  Students  of  the  same  standing.  If  he  chooses  t^ 
restrict  his  intercourse  with  them  to  the  narrowest  limits,  he  will  sometimes 
meet  them  at  the  rooms  or  house  of  the  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  them, 
at  University  lectures  or  examinations,  and  possibly  at  College  lectures,  but 
hardly  elsewhere.  The  only  duty  prescribed  to  Non-Collegiate  Students,  as 
distinguished  from  other  undergraduates,  is  to  call  on  their  Censor  on  five 
days  of  the  week  at  times  indicated  by  him,  and  to  sign  their  names  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose.  No  lectures  have  been  apecially  provided  for  tiiem. 
At  the  lectures  which  they  attend  in  Colleges  or  in  the  University,  they  are 
associated  with  members  of  Colleges.  It  is  arranged  that  they  shall  have  a 
common  reading-room ;  a  cricket-club  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation ; 
other  voluntary  associations  may  spring  up  among  these  students,  as  their 
numl>er  increases,  to  bind  t)iem  more  closely  together  as  members  of  one 
body.  At  present  the  Union  Debating  Society,  the  Volunteer  Corps,  the 
University  Football  Club,  and  other  University  Associations  and  Clubs,  arc  as 
likely  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  members  of  Colleges,  as  td  draw  them 
nearer  to  one  another.  The  wider  the  area  covered  by  these  organizations, 
the  less  likely  they  are  to  affect  the  condition  of  an  otherwise  friendless  or 
diffident  student  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  is  desirous  cf  society,  and  has 
ordinary  social  power,  need  not  long  be  at  a  loss  for  opportunities  of  making 
sufficient  acquaintance  to  render  his  Cambridge  life  pleasant,  as  well  as 
Wholesome.    Hitherto  he  has  been  assumed  to  be  of  the  usual  age  of  under- 
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graduates,  and  to  be  living  alone  in  lodgings     If  he  is  older  than  usual,  or 
manied,  or  living  with  relations  in  the  town,  it  malces  comparatiyely  Uttle 
difference  to  him,  whether  he  is  a  member  of  a  College  or  not. 
Mode  of  AdmMon  to  a  CtXttge, 

The  student  who  has  selected  a  Collcige  win  write  to  the  Tutor  of  that 
College :  one  who  wi^es  to  be  a  Non-Collegiate  Student  will  write  to  the 
Censor  of  Non-Collegiate  Students.  The  names  of  these  officers  will  be 
found  in  the  Cambjldge  Calendar;  through  them  most  of  the  business  of  the 
student  with  the  College  or  the  Board  is  conducted;  to  the  College  Tutor  or 
the  Censor  the  applicant  for  admissioo,  and  the  newly  arrived  student  or 
^freshman,*  should  habitually  apply  for  direction.  At  most  of  the  Collciges 
the  candidate  for  admission  must  produce  a  certificate*  signed  by  a  Cam- 
bridge M.  A.,  attesting  that  he  has  been  examined  by  him  and  found  to  be 
qualified,  and  he  must  at  the  same  time  pay  a  certain  sum  of  Caution  Money, 
(the  amount  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  College  Expenses,) 
and  an  Entrance  Fee,  which  varies  in  the  different  Colleges,  and  will  be  found 
xmder  the  head  of  each.  If  he  is  unprovided  with  a  certificate,  he  may  be 
examined  by  the  Tutor  himself,  or  by  some  other  of  the  ofllcers  of  the 
Colleg^i 

At  some  Colleges  there  is  an  examination  held  which  every  freshman  must 
pass,  before  he  can  be  matriculated ;  the  subjects  of  this  examination  are 
given  in  the  Tutor's  circular  sent  to  applicants  for  admission.  At  Trinity 
College,  In  filling  up  the  vacancies,  the  priority  of  right  is  given  to  those  who 
acquit  themselves  with  credit  in  the  examination  for  Minor  Scholarships;  for 
the  remaining  places  there  arc  competitive  examinations  in  Januaiy  and  June, 
and,  if  need  be,  a  supplementary  one  in  October.  The  Tutors  receive  the 
names  of  applicants  on  the  understanding  that  they  will  present  themselves 
at  some  of  these  examinations ;  the  purpose  of  such  preliminary  examina- 
tions is  to  exclude  candidates  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  profit  by 
the  most  elementary  courses  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  rollege.  If  the  can- 
didate be  approved  by  the  College  Examiners,  or  his  certificate  be  satis- 
factory, he  is  admitted,  and  his  name  is  placed  on  the  boards  which  are  sus- 
pended in  the  College  butteries.  For  Non-Collegiate  Students  tliere  is  no 
preliminary  examination,  either  by  officers  of  the  Board,  or  by  a  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  M.  A.;  but  the  Board  requires  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  the 
character  of  the  applicant  and  his  fitness  to  become  a  member  of  the 
University.  A  sum  of  £2  Caution  Money  is  required,  but  no  entrance  fee  is 
charged. 

A  minor  must  be  entered  by  authority  of  his  guardian;  If  the  candidate 
for  admission  have  attained  his  majority  references  are  usually  expected. 
liembrmMp  of  the  University. 

Being  thus  made  a  member  of  a  College,  or  a  Non-Coll(^ate  Student^  tlie 
freshman  has  to  be  formally  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  UnivcrsRy.  This 
enrolment*  which  is  called  Matriculation,  does  not,  however,  take  place 
inmiediatcly  on  commencing  residence,  but  on  the  day  after  the  division,  that 
Is,  the  first  day  of  the  latter  half  of  the  term.    The  ceremony  is  performed 

•  Form  of  CtrtHteatefor  of/mUtion  at  CoUege. 

''I  hereby  certify  ti  the  Master  and  Follows  of  College,  thnt  I  have 

known  A.  B.  f  r      years,  and  have  also  oxsmined  him ;  and  that  I  believe  him  to  be. 
both  as  to  learning  and  moral  character,  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  of  College 

In  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

[Signed,!  ,  M.  A.»  of  College,  Cambridge  *• 

Zkif>. 
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in  the  Senate-House  in  the  presence  of  the  Rcf^strary,  who  receives  at  the 
time  from  the  Tutor  or  the  Censor  a  fee  for  each  student  This  fee  is  paid 
by  a  member  of  a  College  to  the  Tutor,  cither  on  entrance  or  in  his  hmi  ac- 
count ;  by  a  Nou:  ollegiatc  Student  before  Matriculation. 

The  student's  first  business  on  arriTlng  at  Cambridge  will  be  to  procure 
himself  rooms.  The  Tutor  will  inform  him  whether  any  sets  of  rooms  within 
the  College  itself  are  vacant,  and  if  not,  which  of  the  licensed  houses  in  the 
town  can  admit  him.  The  Censor  in  like  manner  will  advise  the  Non-Coi- 
leg:iate  student  as  to  the  choice  of  licensed  lodgings,  and  in  special  cases  may 
take  steps  to  procure  special  licenses.  In  no  case  should  the  student  engage 
lodgings  without  the  consent  of  the  Tutor  or  Censor.  At  some  of  the  Colleges 
room  Is  made  within  the  walls  for  the  freshmen,  by  expelling  the  question ists 
i  e.  undergraduates  of  the  fourth  year,  Into  lodgings ;  but  in  the  majority 
the  freshmen  are  served  last  as  being  the  last  arrived,  and  in  many  cases  have 
to  wait  more  than  one  term  for  admittance.  Some  persons  prefer  lodgings  to 
rooms  in  College.  They  have  one  practical  advantage,  viz.,  that  in  them,  as  in 
lodging-houses  anywhere  else,  the  servant  can  be  summoned  at  any  time, 
whereas  in  <  oUegc-rooms  there  are  no  bells,  and  the  servauts,  who  go  by  the 
names  of  gypn  and  btdm^ke*'^  are  not  constantly  on  the  staircase,  but  make 
their  rounds  at  fixed  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  there  being 
greater  liberty  in  lodgings,  as  might  be  supposed,  there  is  somewhat  less,  for 
the  lock,  which  the  lodging-house  keeper  is  bound  to  turn  at  9  or  10  o'clock, 
confines  you  to  the  house  itself,  whereas  the  closing  of  the  College-gate  at 
the  same  hour  leaves  to  those  within  liberty  to  range  the  whole  College.  Nor 
again  does  the  student  in  lodgings  taste  the  genuine  flavor  of  College-life ; 
besides  being  at  a  greater  distance  from  Chapel,  Hall,  and  Lecture-rooms. 
Aeadanie  Dress. 

Each  College  has  its  own  pattern  for  the  gown  worn  by  Its  undergraduates ; 
for  Non-(  ollegiate  Students  also  a  distinct  pattern  ia  prescribed.  The  proper 
gown,  with  the  cap,  will  be  furnished  by  aqy  University  tailor.  The  cap  and 
gown  constitute  the  Academic  dress,  and  are  to  be  used  on  all  oocasions  when 
the  student  acts  in  the  character  of  a  member  of  the  University  or  College, 
on  all  public  occasions  in  the  Senate-House,  and  in  the  University  Church  of 
St  Mary,  in  visiting  the  otflcers  of  the  University,  and  the  Master,  Tutors, 
and  other  officers  of  the  College,  at  all  University  or  College  lectures,  at  the 
public  dinner  in  the  College  Hall,  and  generally  at  the  College  ChapcL  At 
Chapel,  instead  of  the  gown,  a  surplice  is  worn  on  Sunday,  on  Saturday 
evening,  on  all  Saints'  days,  and  at  the  evening  service  of  the  day  before 
every  Saint's  day ;  the  surplice  is  not  worn  on  any  other  occasion  by  the 
members  of  a  College,  and  in  the  case  of  Non-Collegiate  Students  it  is  not 
required  at  all  For  the  sake  of  discipline,  the  cap  and  gown  are  required  to 
be  worn  by  all  students  appearing  in  the  streets  in  the  evening,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  Sunday. 

UNIVEBSITT  WOBK. 

The  University  in  every  respect  deals  with  each  of  its  members  in  the  same 
way,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  College  or  is  a  Non -Collegiate  Student ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  classes  consists  in  the  fewer  points  of  contact 
between  the  Non-  Collegiate  Student  and  the  Censor,  as  compared  witli  those 
between  the  <  ollegiate  Student  and  the  College  through  its  auUiorities  and 
institutions.  The  University  is  to  be  considered,  (1 )  as  affording  instruction ; 
(2) as  holding  examinations;  (3)  as  conferring  degrees,  prizes,  and  scholar- 
ships; (4)  80  maintaining  discipline. 

University  I.,sructkm, 

1.  The  University  affords  instruction  by  means  of  a  staff  of  Professors, 
who  deliver  Icchircs  In  several  public  rooms  belonging  to  the  University. 
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These  are,  four  Divinity ;  four  Hedicine  (Anatomy,  Physic,  and  Physiology); 
three  Law  (Civil  Law,  Law  of  England,  and  International) ;  six  Philology 
(Arabic,  Greelc,  Latin,  SanslKfit,  and  Hebrew) ;  fonr  Mathematics  (Pore  and 
Applied,  Astronomy,  and  Geometry) ;  three  Moral  Science  (Casuistry,  Modem 
and  Political  Economy) ;  six  Natural  Science  (Botany,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy);  one  Archeology;  one 
Fine  Art.    These  lectures  are  independent  of  the  readings  of  the  Colleges. 

Candidates  for  the  Ordinary  Degree  are  required  to  attend  during  one  tern 
at  least  the  lectures  delivered  by  at  least  one  of  the  Professors,  tbe  choice 
among  the  Professors  being  limited  in  the  case  of  each  student  according  to 
the  class  of  subjects  in  which  he  intends  to  present  himself  for  his  final 
examination. 

UnirertUp  AMmirtolfofis— i^^evioM  and  Special. 

2.  The  University  holds  examinations.  If  the  student  undeigoes  examina- 
tions in  his  own  College,  these  are  pre))aratory  and  subordinate  to  those  to 
which  he  will  be  subjected  by  the  University.  There  is  one  such  examination 
which  all  students  alike  must  pass  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  a  degree^ 
This  is  the  Previous  Examination,  better  known,  in  the  tlme-conaocrated 
colloquial  langnan^e  of  the  University,  as  tbe  lAiUe-OOf  or  JSmmUt, 
PiwicMt  Xtaminatkm, 

This  examination  may  be  described,  first,  as  it  aflects  the  average  Poll  mac, 
secondly,  as  it  aflects  the  better  prepared  and  more  ambitious  student. 

First,  in  the  case  of  the  average  candidate  for  a  d^ree  without  speclsl 
distinction ;  it  is  held  in  June  and  December  of  each  year,  and  at  each  tnne 
consists  of  two  Parts.  The  First  Part  embraces  one  Gospel ^n  the  original 
Grccic,  one  of  the  Latin  Classics,  and  one  of  tbe  Greelc  (for  example,  two 
books  of  Ovid's  Fasti  and  one  book  of  Herodotus),  with  a  paper  of  questions 
on  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  principally  with  reference  to  the  set  subjects. 
In  the  Latin  subject  the  examination  is  conducted  partly  vM  voce^  partly  by 
printed  papers ;  in  all  other  subjects  of  their  examination,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  examinations  necessary  for  a  degree  in  Arts,  printed  questions  alone  are 
used.  Tl^e  Second  Part  embraces  Paley^s  Evidences;  Euclid,  Books  I.,  XL, 
III.,  Definitions  1-10  of  Book  V.,  and  Props.  1-19  and  A  of  Book  Vl. ;  Arith- 
metic and  Elementary  Algebra  (as  far  as  easy  Quadratic  Equations  of  not 
more  than  two  unknown  quantities,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  Ratio,  Pro- 
portion, and  Variation).  A  matriculated  student  in  his  second  or  any  later 
term  of  residence  may  present  himself  for  either  part  separately,  or  for  both 
parts  of  the  examination,  at  any  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  Gospel  and  the 
Classics  fixed  for  June  in  any  given  year  are  also  subjects  of  the  following 
December  examination.  Though  either  part  may  be  passed  separately,  both 
arc  required  to  be  passed  by  every  student  before  he  can  present  himself 
as  a  candidate  in  any  of  the  more  advanced  examinations  necessary  for  a 
degree.  Thus  a  Poll  man  who  has  commenced  residence  in  October  should 
in  general  pass  one  or  both  parts  in  the  following  June;  if  he  has  not  passed 
both  in  June,  he  can  present  himself  for  examination  in  the  same  subjecti 
the  following  December.  If  he  then  fail,  he  can  go  in  again ;  but  if  his  fail- 
ure has  occurred  in  the  first  part,  or  both  parts,  he  will  be  required  to  read 
other  classical  subjects  for  the  following  June.  At  each  examination  In  each 
part  a  fee  has  to  be  paid.  The  University  imposes  no  penalty  on  a  student 
who  delays  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  in  this  examination  beyond  the 
proper  time :  but  the  College,  or  the  Non-Collegiate  Students*  Board,  may 
refuse  to  retain  a  student  who  has  failed  to  pass  the  examination  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  officers  who  have  the  supervision  of  him,  he  ought  to 
have  done  so.    It  is  necessary  to  observe  tiiat  every  person  is  required  in 
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writing  his  answers  to  conform  to  the  roleas  of  English  Grammar^  includtng 
Orthography ;  and  no  one  is  approved  who  has  failed  in  that  respect 

Secondly,  those  who  intend  to  graduate  with  honors  in  any  Tripos  must  not 
only  pass  both  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the  examination,  already  de- 
scribed, but  they  mast  also  satisfy  the  examiners  in  additional  subjects,  yi2., 
(1)  Algebra  (hicludlng  easy  elementary  problems,  proofs  of  rules  in  Arith- 
metical and  Geometrical  Progression,  and  Logarithms) ;  <2)  £lemeiitur}'  Trig- 
onometry, and  8.  Elementary  Mechanics.  This  additional  examinatKon  may 
be  passed  either  at  the  same  time  with  the  ordinary  Previous  Examination  or 
at  any  subsequent  holding  of  the  Previous  Examination.  The  Previous 
Examination  being  intended  for  all  students  alike,  and  being  placed  early  in 
the  course,  is  necessarily  easy.  The  standard  is  low,  and  will  be  so,  though 
it  may  be  raised  in  a  small  degree  now  that  the  examination  is  divided  into 
two  parts  which  can  be  passed  separately.  But  even  advanced  students  must 
be  careful  to  observe  that  though  low,  the  standard  must  be  reached  in  each 
subject,  and  that  excellence  in  one  will' not  be  allowed  to  compensate  for 
deficiency  in  another.  As,  however,  the  best  prepared  students  often  leave 
school  with  knowledge  sufUcieot  to  pass  the  examination,  it  ha^  been  thought 
expedient  to  allow  such  students  to  pass  the  examination  at  the  earliest  time 
of  its  occurrence,  and  thus  secure  three  years  of  uninterrupted  stndy  of  the 
subjects  in  which  they  wish  to  graduate  with  honors.  Accordingly  it  has 
been  provided  that  matriculated  students  in  their  first  term  of  residence  may 
present  themselves  as  candidates  In  the  Previous  Examination,  but  arc  not  to 
be  held  to  have  passed  either  part  of  the  Previous  Examination,  or  the  exam- 
ination in  the  additional  subjects^  unless  they  are  approved  in  both  parts 
and  also  in  the  additional  examination  of  candidates  for  honors. 
McaminatioH,  for  Ordinary  Degree. 

After  passing  the  Previous  Examination,  the  candidates  for  Honors  and  the 
candidates  for  the  Ordinary  Degree  have  a  diiferent  course  before  them. 
The  former  class  have  only  one  more  examination  to  pass,  and  they  may 
devote  the  whole  remaining  time  exclusively  to  the  special  subjects  which 
they  find  themselves  best  able  to  master.  They  may,  however,  and  not  un- 
frequently  do,  endeavor  to  achieve  distinction  in  more  than  one  of  these 
subjects.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  wlio  determine  to  try  for  t!he  Ordi.iary 
Degree  must  submit  to  two  more  examinations.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
University  for  such  students  assumes  that  in  most  cases  two  years  will  be 
spent  by  them  upon  the  studies  which  it  regards  as  essential  to  general 
education,  that  is,  Divhiity,  Classics,  and  Mathematics,  and  an  additional  year 
upon  some  special  pursuit  During  the  second  year,  therefore,  and  generally 
at  the  end  of  it,  there  is  a  second  examination,  itfter  the  passing  of  which  the 
student  is  intended  to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  some  one  si)ecial 
subject  It  is  held  near  the  end  of  May  and  near  the  end  of  November  in 
each  year.  The  subjects  are  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  original  Greek, 
one  of  the  Greek  i  lassies,  one  of  the  Latin  Classics,  Algebra  (easy  equations 
of  a  degree  not  higher  than  the  second,  involving  not  more  than  two 
UBlcnown  quantities,  proofs  Of  rules  of  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Pro- 
gression, and  easy  Elementary  problemsX  Elementary  Statics,  Elementary 
Hydrostatics  and  Heat  As  in  the  Previous  Examination,  students  are  re- 
quired to  attain  a  certain  standard  in  each  subject  separately.  Two  addi- 
tional papers  are  set,  one  containing  passages  for  translation  into  Latin  Prose, 
the  other  one  or  more  subjects  for  an  English  Essay,  and  one  or  more  passages 
from  Shakespeare  or  Milton  to  be  punctuated  and  paraphrased.  Students 
are  not  required  to  do  these  papers,  but  by  doing  them  they  may  gain  a 
higher  place  in  the  list    This  list  is  divided  into  four  classes,  the  names  in 
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each  class  being  arranged  alphabetically.  A  student  who  fails  at  one  such 
examination  may  go  in  again  six  months  later,  each  time  paying  a  small  fee. 
After  passing  the  General  Examination  at  tiie  end  of  his  second  year,  the 
student  has  a  year  to  devote  to  one  of  five  specified  departments  of  study, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  present  himself  for  a  final  examination,  on 
passing  which  he  becomes  entitled  to  his  Degree.  These  five  departments  are 
Theology,  Moral  Science,  Law  and  History,  Natural  Science,  and  Mechanism 
or  Applied  Science.  Each  of  these  examinations  commences  on  the  Monday 
next  but  one  before  the  General  Admission  to  the  B.  A.  degree  in  the  Easter 
Term,  and  the  list  of  those  approved  in  each  subject  is  published  on  the 
Thursday  morning  next  before  the  same  day.  For  those  who  are  unable  to 
attend  one  of  these  examinations  in  the  Easter  Term,  or  who  fail  to  pass  it, 
another  examination  in  each  subject  is  held  in  the  Michaelmas  Term. 
Special  Exandhoiiont, 

Every  student,  before  being  admitted  to  any  of  the  Special  Examinations, 
most  present  to  the  Registrary  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Professor  of  tbe 
subject  in  which  he  elects  to  be  examined,  stating  that  he  has  attended  one 
course  of  his  lectures.  The  Vice-chancellor  and  Proctors  are  empowered,  in 
cases  of  sickness  or  necessary  absence  from  the  University,  to  grant  exemp- 
tion from  this  rule. 

The  Special  Examination  in  Theology  embraces  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  Selected  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  English  Version,  (2*  One  of 
the  Four  Gospels  in  the  original  Greek,  (8)  Two  at  least  of  the  epistles  of 
tJie  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek,  (4)  The  history  of  the  •  hureh  of 
England  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  A  paper  is  set  in  Hebrew,  which  the 
students  are  not  required  to  do,  but  by  doing  which  tliey  may  obtain  a  higher 
place  in  Uie  list,  as  well  as  a  mark  of  distinction  affixed  to  their  names. 

The  Special  Examination  in  Moral  Science  embraces  (1)  Moral  Philosophy, 

(2)  Political  Economy.  In  Moral  Philosophy,  the  students  arc  examined  in 
the  following  books :  Stewart's  OuUinn  of  Mural  FMloaophy^  Butler's  lhrt» 
Serntoua  on  Human  Nature  ^WhewelPs  edition>,  Wheweirs  LeHnre*  (m  i}»§ 
HiMl^*rij  of  Moral  ThWaophy^  1-15,  Cicero  de  QffUiii,  Books  1  and  2.  In 
Political  Economy  the  books  are  Smith's  Wealth  of  Mtioni  (McCulloch's 
edition  ,  Fawcett's  Manual  of  JMitieal  Economy^  and  Bastiat's  Hirmoniu  rf 
IblUieal  Frotiomy.  But  between  these  two  subjects  the  students  are  to  make 
their  election,  and  no  student  is  examined  in  more  than  one  of  them. 

In  the  Special  Examination  in  Law  and  History,  tlie  student  must  choose 
either  Law  or  History,  and  no  student  is  examined  in  more  than  one  of  them. 
In  Law  tlie  subjects  are  (li  Justinian's  Institutes  in  the  original  Latin,  (?) 
Lord  Mackenzie  on  Roman  Law,  or  the  Elements  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
Law,  (3)  Malcolm  Kerr's  abbreviated  edition  of  Blackstone.  In  History  the 
students  are  examined  in  the  OutHnes  of  EnglUh  Hi  lory  from  the  Karman 
Conq  eat  to  the  Arve>iaion  if  George  IV.  j  in  Hallam's  Contiittitiin.al  Jlihiory^ 
and  in  a  period  of  European  History,  of  which  notice  is  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding     ichaelmos  Term. 

The  subjects  of  the  Special  Examination  in  Natural  Science  (of  which 
students  arc  to  select  one,  and  no  student  is  to  be  examined  in  more  than  one) 
are,  1  Chemistry,  ^2)  Geology,  (3)  Botany,  (4)  Zoology.  In  each  of  these 
subjects  at  least  three  papera  are  set 

In  the  Special  Examination  In  Mechanism  and  Applied  Science,  students 
are  examined  as  to  the  practical  application  of  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Ilcat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

The  lists  of  all  these  examinations  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  names 
in  Uie  first  class  being  placed  in  order  of  merit,  and  those  in  the  second 
alphabetically. 
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Tnpo$  ExaminaiUms* 

The  Honor  Examinations  held  annaally  for  the  dej^e  in  Arts  are  of  course 
of  a  much  severer  character.  luto  these  flock  annually  the  ablest  youDfi^  men, 
"Who  four  or  five  years  earlier  were  the  admiration  of  their  schoolfellows,  and 
-who  during^  their  University  course  have  received  all  the  instruction  that  the 
best  Tutors,  and  all  the  stimulus  that  a  competition  well  known  to  be  severe, 
can  give.  As  there  can  be  here  no  reason  or  excuse  for  leniency,  and  the 
contest  is  one  into  which  the  cleverest  youths  in  the  country  enter,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  even  the  lowest  place  in  these  Triposes  is  Justly  called 
an  Tumor  ;  and  that  he  who  wins  it  must  have,  at  least  vh^n  he  wins  it,  a 
knowledge  of  the  special  subjects  of  examination  considerably  greater  than 
la  possessed  by  the  majority  of  educated  Englishmen.  Undoubtedly  cram- 
ming will  do  much,  and  there  are  kinds  and  degrees  of  excellence  which 
cannot  be  tested  at  all  by  the  method  of  examination ;  but  to  take  a  good 
degree,  as  it  is  somewhat  inaccurately  called,  remains  a  fair  object  of  ambi- 
tion, requiring  either  abilities  above  the  average  level,  or  a  course  of  steady 
industry  pursued  through  many  years. 

In  sayfng  this,  we  refer  most  of  all  to  the  Mathematical^  and  Classical 
Honor  Examinations,  which  have  been  long  established,  and  are  passed 
annually  by  a  large  number  of  students.  The  Honor  Examinations  in  Moral 
and  Natural  Science,  first  held  in  1861,  are  of  a  similar  character,  and  demand 
similar  qualifications;  they  have  lately  been  growing  in  estimation,  but  do 
not  rival  in  importance  the  older  two.  The  Theological  Honor  Tripos  has 
not  in  past  years  been  a  title  to  a  degree;  now  that  it  has  been  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  older  Triposes,  it  may  probably  attract  a  lai^e  proportion 
of  students  of  considerable  promise.  The  Law  and  Modem  History  Tripos, 
yrhXch.  date8*from  1870,  has  after  a  short  experience  been  resolved  into  two, 
one  in  Law  (giving  the  option  of  a  d^g^ee  in  ^w  or  in  Arts),  and  one  in 
History,  each  to  be  first  held  in  December,  1875.  In  addition  to  these,  two 
entirely  new  Honor  Examinations  have  beenlirranged,  each  to  be  first  held  in 
January,  1875,  viz.,  the  Semitic  Languages  Tripos  and  the  Indian  Languages 
Tripos  Examinations. 

Mathematieal  IHpot, 

The  Mathematical  Examination  of  Cambridge  is  widely  celebrated,  and  has 
fi^ven  to  this  University  its  character  of  the  Mathematical  University  par 
exeeSenee.  Commencing  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  29th  of  December,  it 
continues  for  four  days,  then  stops  for  an  interval  of  ten  days,  and  then 
occupies  five  days  more.  The  Saturday  before  the  Monday  on  which  the  five 
days  begin,  an  alphabetical  list  is  published  of  those  who  have  been  approved 
in  the  work  of  the  first  three  days,  (1)  as  deserving  Mathematical  Honors,  or 
(2)  as  deserving  an  ordinary  B.  A.  degree,  or  (3)  as  deserving  to  be  excused 
from  the  General  Examination  for  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree.  Those  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  this  list  are  rejected  candidates,  or  in  common 
'Dniverslty  language  plueked  mm  ;  those  who  arc  declared  to  have  acquitted 
themselves  so  as  to  deserve  Mathematical  Honors  are  subjected  to  the  further 
examination  of  the  five  days  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of  Mathematical 

*Tbe  plinse  *  Tripos'  or  *  Tripos  Paper/ as  ns^dut  C:imbricifre  even  in  ffllctal 
docaments,  danotts  the  list  of  names  to  whom  the  University  a-elgns  honorable  dlf- 
tinction  after  a  pobllc  triaL  It  was  flrvt  afllxed  to  the  l>t  of  Mathemat'cal  Honors, 
and  wai  afterwards  extended  to  the  list  of  Classical  lienors.  It  is  derived  by  some 
from  the  three-legged  stool  {tripod)  formerly  used  So  the  examination  hall,  and  by 
others  from  the  three  brackets  used  to  gronp  the  snccesfful  candidat«>i< ;  and  by 
Dr.  Whewell  from  the  designation  Torra  FUiui^  signed  by  the  writer  <  f  the  Latin 
rerscs  which  were  formerly  written  on  the  hack  of  the  List  of  the  suooesaful  (^aea- 
ikmiats. 
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Science.  These  now  Inclnde  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (both  the 
elementary  and  the  advanced  parts),  in  tfddition  to  those  which  were  formerly 
recopiized  in  th«  examination  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  The  marks 
gained  in  the  whole  nine  days  are  afterwards  added  np,  and  the  final  list  Is 
published  on  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  conferring  of  the  degreei, 
i.  «.,  the  last  Saturday  in  January.  In  this  list  the  names  are  arranged  ae- 
cording  to  merit,  but  no  one  whose  name  appeared  on  the  former  list  is 
excluded  from  the  la^tter.  The  nanies  aretUstrfbuted  into  three  classes,  yeh)ch, 
are  headed  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior  OpUmes;  the  highest 
Wrangler  is  commonly  called  the  Senior  Wrangler.* 
Classical  THpoB. 

Tlie  Classical  Tripos  is  much  less  ancient  It  was  founded  in  1824,  and  the 
first  list  contained  only  seventeen  names,  while  the  Mathematical  Tripos  of 
the  same  year  contained  sixty-six.  It  did  not  then  confer  a  right  to  the 
degree.  Tlie  average  number  of  the  names  in  the  Classical  Tripos  lists  for 
the  lost  seven  years  Is  seventy,  while  in  the  Mathematical  lists  it  is  a  hundred 
and  nine.  The  examination  commences  on  the  fourth  Monday  after  the  last 
Saturday  in  January ;  it  continues  for  eight  days,  in  the  course  of  which  It  is 
Intermitted  for  two  afternoons.  On  the  mornings  of  four  days,  papers  are 
set  containing  passages  from  English  writers  in  Prose  and  Verse,  to  be  turned 
into  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  and  Greek  Prose  and  Vefse  respectively.  Tbera 
arc  also  set  a  paper  on  Aneient  History ;  a  paper  on  Classical  Philology ;  six 
papers  containing  passages  for  translation  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
together  with  questions  arising  out  of  su(<h  passages ; 'and  two  additional 
papers  containing  (A)  passages  for  translation  from  set  works ;  these  are 
specified  in  a  list  published  from  time  to  time,  and  are  selected  from  (I.^  the 
works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  (II.)  the  Philosophical  and  Rhetorfeal  Treatises 
of  Cicero,  Lucretius  Ik  ^rum  Nainra  Quintilian*s  lH>^tU%Uion0  OraJUaia; 
(B)  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  such  passages,  and  of  the  entbre  works 
from  which  such  passages  are  taken. 

Jtf&raZ  and  Natural  Seiinee  Tiipoi 

Of  the  Honor  Examinations  through  which  the  degree  In  Arts  may  be 
obtained,  the  two  examinations  in  the  Moral  and  Natural  Sciences  next  claim 
our  attention.  The  former  of  these  begins  on  the  last  Monday  in  November, 
and  continues  through  the  whole  week,  L  «.,  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the 
morning,  and  from  one  to  four  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day.  Thus  the 
whole  number  of  papers  set  is  twelve.  The  subjects  of  examination  are 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Logic  and  Political 
Economy.  Lists  of  authors  and  books  are  published,  which  are  intended  to 
mark  the  general  course  which  the  examination  Is  to  take  In  the  several 
subjects,  and  in  each  department  of  the  examination  some  questions  are  set 
of  a  special  kind,  having  reference  to  the  books  on  these  lists ;  but  by  other 
questions  or  theses  proposed  for  essays,  opportunity  is  given  to  candidates 
to  show  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  same  subjects,  and  of  the  works  In 
which  they  have  been  treated  with  dlfTerent  views.  The  names  of  tire 
students  who  pass  the  examination  with  credit  are  placed  according  to  merit 

•  The  phrase  *  Wrangler*  bcloags  to  the  Old  period  of  scholastic  disputations,  and 
was  anHociated  with  *  Senior*  for  the  first  time  in  IT'^.  In  1759  began  the  present 
diri:<Ion  of  *  Senior  Optimes  *  and  *  Jnnior  Optimes.*  Furmerly  the  custom  prevailed 
of  challenfdDR  the  bracket,  and  thus,  before  the  examination  closed,  the  cfaaUenger 
might  force  his  way  through  his  opponents  to  the  head  of  the  List  The  Senior 
Wrangler  la  obliged  to  bold  hip  own  in  the  competition  for  the  *  Smithes  Priaee,*  gives 
slncti  1763  to  the  best  proflcicnts  in  Mathen^tlcs  and  Natoial  Philosophy.  He  Is 
occasionaily  beaten  in  this  contest 
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in  three  claaes,  marks  of  diatinction  being  afi^ed  to  the  names  of  those  who 
have  showh  eminent  proficiency  in  particular  subjects.  In  order  to  induce 
men  to  make  their  studies  rather  deep  than  multifarious,  it  is  announced  that 
a  student  brining  up  two  subjects  only  may  be  admitted  into  the  first  class ; 
no  credit  is  assigned  to  a  student  in  any  subject,  CTen  to  raise  his  aggre- 
gate, unless  he  has  shown  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  subject 

The  Honor  Examination  in  Natural  Science  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December.  The  subjects  of  ezan^naUon  are,  (1)  Chemistry  and  certain  other 
branches  of  Physics,  (2)  Botapy,  including  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy, (3)  Geology  and  Paleontology,  (4)  Mineralogy,  (5)  Comparatiye  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Zoology.  This  examination  extends  over  eight  days ;  during 
the  first  three  and  the  last  three  twelve  papers  are  set,  which  are  so  arranged, 
that  each  contains  one  or  more  questions,  in  each  of  the  five  departments 
above  mentioned ;  the  last  six  ps^ers  take  a  wider  range  than  the  first  six, 
imd  in  particular  they  contain  some  questions  having  reference  to  the  Philos- 
ophy and  History  of  the  several  subjects.  The  examination  is  conducted 
•ivd  voc$  as  well  as  by  printed  papers.  The  two  days  in  the  middle  of  the 
time  occupied  by  the  examination  are  reserved  for  examinations  in  practical 
-work.  The  list  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  but  no  candidate  is 
placed  in  the  First  Class  who  ha^  not  shown  considerable  proficiency  in  some 
one  at  least  of  the  four  subjects  numbered  (1),  (2),  (8),  (4),  or  in  two  at  least 
of  the  three  divisions  of  number  (5). 

If  a  student  fail  to  obtain  Honors  in  the  Moral  or  Natural  Science  Tripos, 
he  falls  back  upon  the  Ordinary  Degree.  As  this  would  otherwise  Involve 
the  loss  of  a  year,  the  examiners  are  empowered  to  declare  such  unsuccessful 
eandidates  to  have  acquitted  themselves  so  as  to  deserve  an  Ordinary  Degree, 
or  to  be  excused  from  the  first  of  the  two  examinations  required  for  the 
Ordinary  Degree.    In  the  latter  case  the  delay  is  reduced  to  six  months. 

Law  DripoB, 

The  Law  Tripos  Examination  and  the  Historical  Tripos  Examination  were 
first  held  according  to  new  Regulationfl(  in  1875.  That  for  the  Law  Tri];>os 
commenced  on  the  second  Monday  in  December.  Students  who  gain 
honors  in  it  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  to  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  at  their  option.  Papers  are  allotted  to  (1)  General  and 
Comparative  Jurisprudence,  (2)  Passages  for  Translation,  taken  from  the 
sources  of  Roman  Law,  (8)  Questions  on  Roman  Law  and  its  History,  (4)  the 
English  Law  of  Personal  Property,  (5)  the  English  Law  of  Real  Property, 
(6)  English  Criminal  Law,  (7)  the  Legal  and  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land, (8)  Public  International  Law,  (0)  Essays  on  Problems  on  the  subjects  of 
examination.  A  list  of  books  will  from  time  to  time  be  recommended  to 
candidates  for  examination.  The  names  of  those  who  deserve  Honors  will 
be  arranged  in  three  classes  in  order  of  merit ;  and  unsuccessful  candidates 
may  be  allowed  the  Ordinary  B.  A.  degree,  or  be  excused  the  earlier  of  the 
two  examinations  for  it,  provided  that  no  such  student  is  to  be  allowed  the 
Ordinary  B.  A.,  unless  he  satisfies  the  examiners  In  at  least  four  papers. 
MisUfrical  TripoB, 

The  examination  for  the  Hlstorlci^l  Tripos,  (Honors  In  which  will  entitle  to 
the  B.  A.  degree,)  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  In  December.  Papers 
are  allotted  to  (1)  English  History ;  (2),  (8),  (4),  special  subjects,  to  be 
■elected,  generally  speaking,  from  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem  History, 
requiring  some  knowledge  of  the  chief  original  sources :  one  of  these  ^)eclal 
subjects  to  be  always  taken  from  English  History;  (5)  Principles  of  Political 
Philosophy  and  of  General  Jurisprudence;  (6)  Constitutional  Law  and  Con- 
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Btitutional  History;  (7)  Political  Economy  and  Economic  History;  (8)  Public 
International  Law  in  connection  with  selected  Treaties;  (9)  Subjects  for 
Essays.  Lists  of  books  recommended  may  from  time  to  time  be  pnblislied, 
books  in  other  languages  than  English  not  being  excluded.  The  names  of  tlie 
candidates  who  deserve  Honors  are  to  be  arranged  in  three  classes  in  order  of 
merit ;  and  unsuccessful  candidates  for  Honors  may  be  allowed  the  Ordinary 
B.  A.  degree,  or  be  excused  the  earlier  of  the  two  examinations  for  it 
Theological  7)ripo9, 

Honors  in  the  Theological  Tripos  entitle  to  admission  to  the  B.  A.  degree. 
The  examination  for  this  Tripos  begins  on  the  Friday  next  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  examination  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  It  lasts  six  days, 
and  embraces  general  i>aper8  on  the  Old  Testament  and  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, special  papers  on  selected  books  (partly  fixed,  partly  variable,)  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Gr^ek  Testament,  selected 
works  of  Greek  and  Latin  Ecclesiastical  writers  and  modem  Theological 
writers,  Liturgiology,  the  ancient  Creeds,  and  the  Confessions  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  with  special  reference  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first  Six  Centuries,  and  of  other  selected 
periods;  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  History  of  Doctrine  during  the 
periods.  In  the  papers  on  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  questions  of 
Criticism  and  Introduction  relating  to  the  different  Scriptures  and  of  Jewish 
History  are  included,  as  well  as  passages  testing  the  Candidate's  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  names  of  those  who  pass  with  credit  are  placed 
in  three  classes,  the  names  in  each  class  being  in  alphabetical  order. 
SemUie  and  Indian  Languages, 

There  remain  two  other  Triposes,  Honors  in  which  are  a  title  to  the  B.  A. 
degree,  viz.,  that  for  Semitic  Languages,  and  that  for  Indian  Languages. 
Special  facilities  are  given  to  students  who  have  already  obtained  HonorB  in 
another  Tripos,  and  wish  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  either  of 
these,  a  longer  interval  being  allowed  to  intervene  than  between  any  two  of 
the  other  Tripos^  The  examinations  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Indian 
Languages  were  first  held  in  1875.  That  for  the  Semitic  Languages  Tripos 
will  begin  on  the  Wednesday  next  after  the  general  B.  A.  admission  in 
January.  It  will  extend  over  seven  days.  In  Arabic,  Hebrew  (biblical  and 
post-biblical),  Syriac,  and  Biblical  Chaldee,  selected  books  and  parts  of  books 
are  proposed  as  special  subjects  of  examination ;  but  in  the  first  three  of 
these  languages  translation  from  unspecified  books  and  composition  are  also 
included.  Papers  are  also  set  in  the  Comparative  Grammar  and  the  Literary 
History  of  the  Semitic  Languages  with  special  reference  to  a  list  of  books 
published  from  time  to  time.  The  names  of  those  who  gain  Honors  will  be 
placed  in  three  classes,  with  alphabetical  order  in  each  class.  No  stodent 
will  be  placed  in  the  first  class  who  has  not  exhibited  a  competent  knowledge 
of  two  of  the  three  languages,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  and  also  of  the 
Comparative  Granmiar  of  the  Semitic  Languages. 

The  Indian  Languages  Tripos  Examination  will  begin  on  the  Thursday  next 
but  one  succeeding  the  general  B.  A.  admission  in  January.  It  will  extend  over 
seven  days.  In  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Hindustani  selected  booLs  and  parts  of 
books  are  proposed  as  special  subjects ;.  but  in  each  language  translation 
from  unspecified  books  and  composition  are  included ;  and,  besides  papers 
on  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Arabic  Grammar,  the  Comparative  Grammar  of 
the  Indo-European  languages  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper.  Finally, 
there*  is  a  paper  on  the  History  of  the  Indian  Languages,  Literature,  and 
Philosophy.  The  names  of  those  who  gain  Honors  will  be  placed  In  three 
Classes,  those  in  each  class  being  arranged  alphabetically. 
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Bo  macli  then  of  the  ezamioatioiiB  by  which  Degrees  in  Arts  may  be  ob- 
tained. Bat  it  ia  to  be  underctood  that  many  of  the  Honor  Examinations 
are  frequently  nndei^one  solely  for  honor,  and  by  students  who  have  already 
grraduated.  Most  of  the  Colleges  in  filling  up  yacaut  Fellowships  are  princi- 
pally guided  in  the  choice  of  men  by  the  distinctions  they  have  won.  This  is 
in  many  cases  a  main  inducement  to  graduate  in  the  Triposes,  especially  those 
in  Mathematics  and  Classics.  The  other  Triposes  win  their  way  gradually  to 
such  recognition  on  the  part  of  Colleges.  Each  has  its  importance  also  with 
X)ersons  outside  the  University.  Many  men  who  do  not  aim  at  a  fellowship 
are  glad  to  win  some  distinction  and  a  degree  together,  and  therefore  avail 
themselves  of  these  Triposes  in  preference  to  the  Poll  examinations. 

UNIVBR8ITT  8GHOIJLK8HIP8  AND  KXHIBITI01I8. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  examinations  held  by  the  University.  It 
adjudges  every  year  a  large  number  of  Prizes  and  Scholarships  which  have 
been  founded  by  private  munificence.  Of  University  Scholarships  and  Exhi- 
bitions there  are  fourteen  foundations,  which  are  as  follows : 

SoBOLARSBiPs.— CZoMJev.— Cnven^s,  six,  value  £80  per  anninn ;  Battles*,  one,  value 
£80,  £85  per  annum  ;  firowne^s.  one,  value  £81  per  annum ;  Davtes's,  one,  value  £80 
per  annom ;  Pitt,  ona,  value  £45  per  annum ;  Porson,  one,  £70  per  annum ;  Wad 
dlngton,  one,  value  £90  per  annnm. 

(p€U9ic9  and  Mathematic8.—^\\%  elgbt,  value  £67  per  annum ;  Barneses,  one,  va]n% 
£00  per  annnm ;  Abbott,  two,  valoe  £60 per  annum.     • 

ITeftreu'.— Tyrwhitt^s,  six.  value  £80,  £90  per  annum. 

ThMtogy.—^yTomfd^  three,  value  £90  per  annum. 

JfUernatiofuU  Zat0.— Whewell's.  efght,  value  £100,  £60  per  annum. 


History  (espeetaUv  SocUsiasiic(u).—lAghtIooi%  three,  value  nearly  £70  per  annum. 
BxBiBiTioNS.— ^«/re>niomy.— Sheepshanks^s,  one,  value  £60  per  annum ;  Lumley\ 
five,  value,  £15  per  annum.  ^ 

Of  the  Classical  Scholarships  one  at  least  is  adjudged  every  year,  and  a* 
they  are  open  to  Uundergraduates  of  every  College,  and  of  no  College,  an^ 
most  of  them  to  Undergraduates  of  every  year,  there  is  a  great  gathering  oi 
Classical  men  to  this  contest  Even  those  who  have  little  hope  of  winning 
the  prize  may. distinguish  themselves  so  much  as  to  attract  notice,  and  th< 
rest  are  glad  to  accustom  themselves  to  examination,  and  to  see  how  much 
they  can  do.  The  regulations  afiecting  these  Scholarships  dilTer  in  minoi 
points,  for  ivhich  the  Calendar  or  the  Ordinationea  must  be  consulted.  It  if 
peculiar  to  the  Porson  Scholarship  that  no  student  is  eligible  for  it  who  has 
resided  more  than  five  terms.  The  papers  set  do  not  differ  widely  from  most 
of  tho  e  of  the  Classical  Tripos ;  but  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  g^eatet 
value  is  attached  in  the  election  to  brilliancy  and  elegance  of  scholarship 
than  in  tho  latter.    The  examination  comes  on  at  the  end  of  January. 

Of  the  Bell  Scholarships  two  are  annually  adjudged.  They  are  confined  to 
students  In  their  first  year,  and  to  the  sons  of  clergymen,  unless  none  such 
present  themselves.  In  case  of  equality  the  poorer  candidate  is  preferred. 
The  scholar  binds  himself  to  take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  examination  commences  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  Second  Sunday  in 
Lent,  and  the  election  takes  place  on  the  Friday  after  Mid-Lent  Sunday. 

For  the  Thomas  Barnes  Scholarship  candidates  must  be  Undergraduates  in 
the  first  year,  and  must  have  been  educated  on  the  Foundation  of  ChrisVs 
Boj'pital,  St.  Paul's  School,  or  the  Merchant  Tailors'  School  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  have  come  to  the  University  from  one  of  those  Schools.  In  the 
absence  of  fit  candidates  with  this  qualification,  other  Undergraduates  in 
their  first  year  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  competition  for  that  turn  only. 
The  scholar  binds  himself  to  take  the  B.  A.  degree  in  the  regular  manner. 

Candidates  for  the  Abbott  Scholarships  must  be  Undergraduates  in  their 
first  year,  and  among  them  sons  or  orphans  of  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  stand  in  need  of  assistance  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  UniTeraity  Education  are  to  be  chosen,  if  there  be  any  sufficiently  de- 
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Benring;  if  not,  sons  of  Laymen,  being  Undergradnates  who  stand  In  need  of 
assistance,  may  be  chosen.  Other  things  being  equal,  candidates  bom  in 
West  Riding  of  the  County  of  Tork  are  to  haye  the  preference.  The  Szaa- 
ination  commences  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  Second  Sunday  in  Lent 
Neither  of  these  Scholarships  is  tenable  with  a  Bell  Scholarship  or  with  the 
Barnes  Scholarship. 

The  Tyrwhitt  Scholarships  for  Hebrew  are  open  only  to  Graduates.  Except 
fhe  Crosse  Scholarship,  which  includes  Hebrew,  the  Hebrew  prize,  and  a  few 
prizes  at  particular  Colleges,  this  i^  the  only  reward  of  a  pecuniary  kind 
offered  at  Cambridge  for  Oriental  Studies.  The  examination  commences 
annually  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  May;  persons  intending  to  be  candi- 
dates are  to  send  in  their  names  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or  before  May  Ist 

The  Crosse  Scholarships  for  Divinity  are  also  confined  to  Graduates.  The 
Examination  takes  place  annually  after  the  division  of  the  Michaelmas  Term. 

The  Whewell  Scholarships  for  International  Law  are  open  to  all  persons 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Every  person  elected  is  entitled,  and,  if  not 
already  a  n»ember  of  some  College  In  Ciimbridge,  is  required  to  become  a 
member  of  Trinity  College.  Each  Scholar  must  reside,  unless  he  hold  a 
diplomatic  or  consular  appointment  under  tixe  Crown,  or  have  obtained 
express  leave  of  non-residence  from  the  Master  and  Seniors  of  Trinity  College. 

Candidates  for  the  Lightfoot  Scholarships  must  have  resided  at  least  one 
year  at  the  University,  mast  be  stUl  in  residence  or  have  taken  their  first 
degree,  and  must  be  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  Examination  con- 
sists of  thre^  parts :  (a)  a  selected  portion  of  History,  studied,  as  far  as  poa- 
flible,  from  original  sources;  (b)  snbjeets  for  essays;  (e)  questions  taken 
from  or  suggested  by  certain  specified  boolcs.  For  details  the  Ckilendar  mnsi 
be  consulted.  Besides  the  nam^  of  the  snceeasful  candidate,  the  Examiners 
may  make  honorable  mention  of  others. 

The  Sheepshanks  Astronomical  Exhibition  binds  the  student  who  whis  it  to 
become  a  member  of  Trinity  College.  It  is  tenable  for  three  years  on  condi- 
tion of  residence  or  permission  obtained  to  be  absent  It  has  been  awarded 
six  times  in  fifteen  years.  This  Exhibition,  the  two  Smith  Prizes,  and  the 
Adams  and  Sedgwick  Prizes  are  the  only  pecuniary  rewards  ofTered  by  the 
University  for  Science  of  any  Idnd,  but  some  of  the  Colleges  award  Scholar- 
ships and  Fellowships  for  Science. 

The  Lumley  Exhibitions  are  for  Scholars  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  educated  in  the  school  founded  by  Elheabeth,  Viscountess  Lnm- 
ley,  at  Thornton,  in  the  County  of  York,  or  in  default  of  such,  to  others,  not 
exceeding  five  in  number,  who  should  be  nominated  by  the  respective  Con- 
vocations of  the  said  Universities. 

If  the  competition  in  the  Mathematical  Honor  Examination  be  still  some- 
what keener  than  in  the  Classical,  on  the  other  hand  the  Classical  men  have 
more  opportunities  of  competing  for  University  distinctions,  as  marked  bj 
the  foUowbig 

V1IITBB8ITT  nUSM  AVP  UMDALB. 

The  Chancellor's  two  gold  Classloai  Medals,  value  fifteen  guineas  each,  mn 
awarded  each  year  to  two  students  qualified  to  be  candidates  for  the  Clasalcal 
Tripos  in  that  year.  The  Examination  takes  place  after  the  Classical  Honor 
Examination,  and  is  similar  in  kind.  In  addition  to  the  names  of  the  two 
Medallists,  the  Examiners  may  publldi  a  list  of  highly  distinflculshed  candi- 
dates. 

The  Members*  Latin  Ersay  Prize,  of  tbir^  guineas,  is  open  annually  for 
competition  to  all  members  of  the  University  who  are  not  of  sufficient  stand- 
ing to  be  created  Masters  of  Arts  or  Law,  or  who,  being  Students  of  Medicine^ 
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m  of  not  moro  Umn  seven  years*  standing  from  Matriculation.  Ko  student 
wbo  lias  gained  this  prize  can  be  elected  again  to  the  same.  Tlie  subject  is 
given  out  at  the  end  of  the  Lent  Term,  and  the  exercises  arc  to  be  sent  in  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  privately  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  November  in  the 
following  manner,  which  is  also  to  be  obser\'cd  in  the  case  of  all  similar  com- 
positions. A  ^otto  is  to  be  prefixed  to  the  Essay,  and  it  is  to  bo  accom- 
panied by  a  sealed  paper,  bearing  the  same  motto  on  the  outside,  and  enclos* 
Ing  another  paper  folded  and  having  the  candidate's  name  and  College  written 
within.  All  these  papers,  except  tlio  one  containing  the  name  of  the  winner, 
are  destroyed  unopened.  The  candidate  must  send  in  nothing  written  in  his 
own  liandwriting.    The  Prize  Essay  Is  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  University. 

Sir  W.  Browne's  three  gold  Medals,  of  the  value  of  five  guineas  each,  are 
awarded  annually  to  three  Undergraduates  in  the  following  manner:  the  first 
for  the  best  Greek  Ode  in  imitation  of  Sappho,  the  second  for  the  best  Latin 
Ode  in  imitation  of  Horace,  the  third  for  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  Epigrams, 
the  former  after  the  manner  of  the  Anthologia,  the  latter  after  the  model  of 
Martial.  The  subjects  are  given  out  at  tlie  end  of  the  Michaelmas  Term; 
the  exercises  are  to  be  sent  In,  as  above,  before  the  SOth  of  April.  The  Greek 
Qde  is  not  to  exceed  twenty-five,  nor  the  Latin  Ode  thirty  stanzas. 

The  Porson  Prize,  of  one  or  more  Greek  books,  is  annually  awarded  for  th» 
best  translation  into  Greek  Verse,  made  by  a  resident  Undergraduate,  of  • 
proposed  passage  in  any  standard  iCnglish  poet.  The  exercises,  distinctly 
written  and  accentuated,  and  accompanied  by  a  literal  Latin  Prose  version  ot 
the  Greek,  must  be  sent  in,  as  above,  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or  before 
March  31st  If  the  jMissage  be  from  a  tragedy,  the  metre  of  the  translation 
must  be  the  ordinary  Iambic  Trimeter  or  Trochaic  Tetrameter,  as  used  by  th& 
Greek  Tragedians ;  if  from  a  Comedy,  the  metre  of  Aristophanes. 

The  Powis  Gold  Medal  is  adjudged  annually  for  the  best  poem  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  lines  in  Latin  hexameter  verse,  written  by  an  Under- 
graduate, who  shall  be  on  the  day  on  which  the  exercises  must  be  sent  in, 
i.  f.,  on  the  Slst  of  March,  at  least  in  the  course  of  his  second  term  of 
residence.    , 

The  Hare  Prize  is  awarded  for  an  English  dissertation  on  a  subject  taken 
from  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  History,  political  or  literary,  or  from  the 
history  of  Greek  or  Roman  Philosophy.  The  candidates  are  ti  be  Grad- 
uates of  not  more  than  ten  years'  standing.  The  prize  is  adjudged  once 
in  four  yeara.  The  subject  is  announced  in  the  Easter  Term,  and  the  Essays 
are  required  to  be  sent  in  by  the  Easter  Term  succeeding.  The  successful 
candidate  receives  £60,  and  prints  his  essay. 

The  Harness  Prize  Is  adjudged  once  in  three  years  to  an  Undergraduate,  or 
Graduate  of  not  more  than  three  years'  standing  from  his  first  degree,  who 
shall  compose  the  best  English  Essay  upon  some  subject  connected  with 
Shakespearian  literature.  The  subject  is  to  be  given  out  before  the  division 
of  the  Easter  Term,  and  the  exercises  sent  in  on  or  before  the  Slst  day  of 
Ja:mary  next  following.    The  prize  is  £15,  and  the  winner  prints  his  essay. 

The  Le  Bas  Prize  is  awarded  annually  for  an  English  Essay  on  a  subject  of 
Geneml  Literature,  such  subject  to  be  occasionally  chosen  with  reference  to 
the  history,  institutions  and  probable  destinies  and  prospects  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire.  The  candidates  must  be  Graduates  of  the  University,  who 
are  not  of  more  than  three  years'  standing  from  their  first  degree.  The 
subject  is  to  be  announced  before  the  division  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  and 
the  Essays  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  before  the  end  of  the  next 
ensuing  Easter  Term.  The  successful  essay  is  to  be  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  author,  who  receives  £60  as  the  value  of  the  prize. 
33 
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The  Mcmbere*  English  Essay  Prize  is  of  the  same  xalne,  and  given  under  the 
same  conditions  as  their  Latin  Essay  Prise.  The  snbject  'proposed  for  the 
English  Essay  mnst  be  one  connected  with  British  History  or  Literature. 

For  tlie  encouragement  of  English  Poetry  we  have  the  Chancellor's  English 
Medal,  a  gold  medal  annually  adjudged  for  the  best  Englisli  Ode  or  Poem  in 
heroic  verse,  composed  by  a  resident  Undeigraduate.  The  e^ircises  are  not 
to  exceed  COO  lines,  and  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or  before 
the  31st  of  March.  The  compositions  by  which  this  Prize,  the  Person  Prize, 
the  Browne  Medals,  and  the  Powis  Medal  have  been  won,  are  recited  in  the 
Senate  House  by  their  respective  authors  on  a  day  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  Seatonian  Prize,  for  the  best  English  poem  on  a  sacred  subject,  is  only 
open  to  Masters  of  Arts. 

The  Cams  Greek  Testament  Prizes,  two  in  number,  are  open,  the  one  to  all 
Graduates  in  Arts  or  Law  who  are  not  of  sufficient  standing  to  proceed  to 
the  degree  of  Master,  and  to  students  in  Medicine  who  shall  have  passed  the 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Medicine,  and  are  not  of  more 
than  seven  years^  standing  from  matriculation ;  the  other  to  all  Undergrad- 
nate&.or  Bachelors-designate  in  Arts  or  Law  who  are  not  of  sufficient  standing 
to  be  udmitted  by  inauguration  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts  or  Law. 
The  examination  for  the  former  takes  place  early  in  October,  that  for  the 
latter  on  the  Thursday  a^er  the  division  of  the  Michaelmas  Term.  Each 
examination  lasts  a  single  day,  two  papers  being  set  with  translation  and 
questions  on  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Greek  Testament  No 
successful  candidate  can  compete  a  second  time. 

The  Scholcfield  Prize  is  given  for  the  best  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment and  Septuagint.  It  is  open  to  Bachelors  who  have  gained  a  place  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Theological  Tripos  for  that  year. 

Dr.  Jcremie's  Septuagint  Prizes,  two  in  number,  are  open  for  competition 
to  all  members  of  the  University,  who,  having  commenced  residence,  are  not 
of  more  tlian  three  years*  standing  from  their  first  degree.  The  examination 
is  concluded  In  one  day.  Due  notice  is  given  of  the  day,  which  is  always  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  Michaelmas  Term.  Special  subjects  for  examination  in 
each  year  are  announced  in  the  previous  year,  and  are  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Septuagint  version,  the  Apocryphal  books,  the  works  of 
Philo  and  Josephus,  and  other  Hellenistic  writings  The  examination  is 
directed  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  selected  books.  It  embraces 
translations  and  questions  on  the  history,  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the 
books,  on  the  relation  of  the  Septuagint  version  to  the  Hebrew  original,  and 
on  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek  versions. 

Tlie  Hebrew  Prize  is  given  for  the  best  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  Theological  Tripos  Examination,  a  paper  Is  set  to  those  candidates 
for  Honors  in  the  Theological  Tripos  who  may  wish  to  go  in  for  it,  but 
marks  obtained  Id  it  are  not  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  places  In 
the  Tripos.  This  paper  contains  grammatical  questions  in  Hebrew,  and 
pieces  for  pointing  and  for  translation  into  Hebrew.  The  best  competitor  in 
this  paper  who  has  also  gained  a  place  In  the  first  class  in  the  Theological 
Tripos  receives  the  Hebrew  Prize.  Besides  awarding  the  Prize,  the  Exam- 
iners also  publish  a  list  of  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Hebrew. 

Tlie  Evans  Prize  Is  given  annually  to  that  student  among  the  candidates  for 
Honors  in  the  Theological  Tripos,  who,  being  In  the  first  class  in  the  Tripos, 
is  Judged  by  the  Examiners  to  stand  first  in  the  papers  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers. 

The  Norrisian  Prize  is  adjudged  once  in  five  years  for  the  best  Prose  Essay 
on  a  sacred  subject    The  subject  is  announced  on  or  before  December  1st 
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«nd  the  exercises  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or  before  the  90th 
of  April  followin;^,  with  a  Greek  or  Latin  motto,  in  the  manner  described 
above.  The  candidates  are  Graduates  of  not  more  than  thirteen  years*  stand- 
ing from  admission  to  their  degrees.  The  Essays  must  contain  nothing  con- 
trary to  tlie  Litargy,  Articles  and  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
successful  one  Is  printed  and  published.    The  value  of  the  prize  is  £60. 

The  Hulsean  Prize,  value  £80,  is  adjudged  annually  for  the  best  English 
Dissertation  on  Christian  Evidences  written  by  a  member  of  the  University 
under  the  degree  or  standing  of  M.  A.  The  subject  Is  announced  on  New 
Year's  Day,  and  the  dissertations  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or 
to  1^  Master  of  Trinity  or  8t  John^s,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  the  ensuing 
October.  The  successful  essay  is  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  author. 
The  prize  cannot  be  won  twice  by  the  same  man. 

The  Raye  Prize,  value  £60,  Is  adjudged  once  In  four  years  for  the  best  Eng- 
'  lish  Dissertation  upon  some  subject  relating  to  Ecclesiastical  History,  or 
to  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  or  important  points  of  Biblical  Criticism.  The 
competition  Is  open  to  Graduates  of  not  more  than  ten  years*  standing  from 
their  first  degree.  The  subject  Is  announced  in  December,  and  the  exercises 
must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  81  st  of  the  following  October.  The  success- 
ful essay  is  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  author. 

The  Maitland  Prize  is  adjudged  once  in  three  years  for  the  best  Essay  on 
some  subject  connected  with  Missions  and  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  open  to  Graduates  of  not  thorc  than  ten  years*  standing  from  their  first 
degrees.  The  subject  Is  announced  in  the  Michaelmas  Term,  and  exercises 
must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  the  following  November.  The 
successful  competitor  receives  £90,  and  pays  the  cost  of  printing. 

The  Bumey  Prlza  is  awarded  annually  for  the  best  Essay  "  on  some  moral 
or  metaphysical  subject,  on  the  Existence,  Nature,  and  Attributes  of  God,  or 
on  the  Truth  and  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion."  The  successful  can- 
didate receives  about  £110,  and  is  required  to  print  his  essay. 

This  may  be  the  place  to  mention  the  Winchester  Reading  Prizes,  two  In 
each  year,  awarded  to  students  who  have  resided  not  less  ttian  eight  Terms, 
nor  more  than  fourteen,  and  have  fulfilled  certain  other  conditions,  for  the 
best  reading  in  public  of  passages  of  English  books,  some  of  which  arc  an- 
nounced beforehand.  Thc'EngUsh  Bible  and  tlie  Liturgy  arc  always  included 
in  the  special  list  of  books  from  which  passages  may  be  chosen. 

The  Smithes  Prizes,  value  £28  each,  adjudged  annually  to  two  commencing 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  the  best  proficients  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philos- 
ophy. The  examination  takes  place  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Honor  List,  and  frequently  helps  to  adjust  the  doubtful  results. 

The  Adams  Prize,  awarded  every  two  years,  during  the  Michaelmas  Term, 
to  the  author  of  the  best  Essay  on  some  subject  of  Pure  Mathematics,  As- 
tronomy, or  other  branch  of  Nhtural  Philosophy.  It  is  open  to  all  persons 
who  have  at  any  time  been  admitted  to  a  degree  In  the  University.  TIio 
subject  is  announced  in  the  Lent  Term,  and  the  Essays  arc  required  to  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of  December  of  the  year  next  following,  in 
the  same  form  as  that  prescribed  above  for  other  compositions. 

The  Sedgwick  Prize  is  given  every  third  year  for  the  best  Essay  on  some 
subject  in  Geology  or  the  kindred  sciences.  The  course  of  proceedings  is 
thus  illustrated.  In  the  Lent  Term,  1874,  the  subject  for  the  next  Essay  was 
l^iven  out;  the  exercises  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Registrary  on  or  before 
October  1st,  1876,  in  the  usual  form  and  manner,  and  the  Prize  is  awarded  In 
the  Lent  Term  of  1877;  at  the  same  time  the  subject  for  the  next  Essay  must 
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be  given  out;  and  so  on,  every  third  year.  Each  candidate  must  be  a 
Graduate  of  the  University  and  have  resided  sixty  days  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  at  the  time  'the  essay  is  sent  in.    The  prize  is  about  £80. 

FurXaWf  a  gold  medal  is  given  annually  by  the  Chancellor,  the  examination 
commencing  on  the  third  Monday  after  the  last  Saturday  in  January.  Bnch 
persons  may  become  candidates  as  have  passed  the  examinations  neeesssry 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Law,  and  are  not  of  sufficient  standbg  to 
become  Masters,  and  to  all  students  of  Medicine  of  not  more  than  seven 
years'  standing  from  matriculation,  who  have  passed  both  the  examinations 
for  the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  This  medal  cannot  be  won  twice. 
Books  to  be  studied  for  the  examination  are  assigned  and  announced  la^e 
first  week  of  the  Lent  Term  of  the  year  preceding. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  a  complete  list  of  the  rewards,  pecuniar? 
and  tangible,  which  are  testowed  by  the  University.  He  is  not,  however,  to 
consider  this  synoujrmous  with  the  rewards  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
University.  The  Scholarships,  Exhibitions  and  Prizes  bestowed  by  the 
separate  Colleges  are  very  far  more  numerous;  and  no  one  of  the  prizes 
enumerated  above,  though  the  honor  of  winning  them  is  great  because  the 
competition  is  generally  large,  is  in  pecuniary  value  at  all  equal  to  an 
ordinary  College  Fellowship. 

COLLBGB  BBSOUBCEB  TO  SNCOUBAOB  AND  BBWABD  8CH0LAB8HIP. 

The  following  summary  view  is  drawn  up  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
mis  ioncrs  to  inquire  into  the  Property  and  Income  of  the  Universities  ol 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Colleges  and  Halls  therein,"  submitted  to 
Parliament  in  1874,  and  from  the  official  University  Calendar  for  that  year. 
From  Uiese  it  appears  that  the  different  Colleges  in  Cambitdge  possess : 

S58  Fellowships— Senior  and  Junior,  ranging  from  9  in  the  smallest  to  56 
in  the  largest  and  richest  College,  with  a  total  cash  income  of  £102,976. 
Each  Fellowship  receives  from  £250  to  £300  a  year,  besides  chambers,  and 
income  from  various  offices  of  examination  and  instruction  open  to  the 
resident  incumbents. 

10  College  Headships,  which  are  all  in  the  gift  of  the  Fellows,  and  ar% 
among  the  prospective  rewards  of  College  Scholarship,  with  an  aggregate 
Income  of  £20,415. 

550  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  tenable  from  9  to  5  years,  and  yielding 
from  £20  to  £80  a  year,  or  a  total  sum  of  over  £24,808. 

500  Prizes  in  Money,  Books,  or  Medals,  to  the  cash  value  of  over  £3;000. 

60  poUege  Tutorships,  Assistants,  and  Lectureships,  deriving  from  the 
tuition  fees  paid  by  1,726  Undei^graduates  (and  trust  funds  for  this  purpose,) 
more  than  £82,000. 

80  Private  Tutors,  in  no  way  recognized  by  College  or  University  statute*, 
but  for  whose  training  not  less  than  £40,000  are  paid  annually  by  Under- 
graduates. 

811  Church  Benefices,  all  In  the  gift  of  the  College  authorities,  and 'to 
all  of  which  Cambridge  men  and  Fellows  are  sure  to  succeed,  with  the  annual 
value  of  £135,000. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Masterships  and  Teacherships  of  a  large  number 
of  Grammar  and  Preparatory  Schools,  as  well  as  positions  of  private  and 
family  tutorship,  which  are  traditionally  the  inheritance  of  Cambridi^ 
Graduates  in  Honors. 

The  policy  of  loading  particular  studies  with  such  inducements  for  their 
prosecution,  and  of  attaching  such  large  pecuniary  and  life-long  rewards  to 
the  highest  success  in  certain  examinations,  is  at  war  with  the  great  principle 
of  University  study  as  he'd  in  Germany— liberty  of  instruction  to  atadent 
and  teacher,  and  operates  disastrously  on  both. 
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The  Universitj  of  Cambridge  containa  17  Colleges  and  Halls,  each  governed 
by  its  own  regulations,  subject  to  general  University  laws,  and  all  fumlBhing 
members  for  the  government  of  the  University. 

COLLEGES  Am)  HALLS. 

Caius,  OB  GoNYiLLB  AND  Caiub  Colleob,  founded  originally  in  1348  under 
the  name  of  Gonville  Uall,  which  was  changed  to  that  of  Caius,  after  Dr. 
Caiuk,  who  in  1558  obtained  for  it  a  royal  charter  and  ref ounded  it.  It  pos- 
sesses 80  Fellowships,  12  Senior  and  18  Junior,  which  are  awarded  among 
the  College  Graduates,  and  are  generally  tenable  for  10  years,  maniage  notwith- 
standing. It  has  S6  Scholarships  (tenable  until  the  scholar  is  of  sufflcl ent  stand- 
ing to  take  the  B.A.  degree),  consisting  of  9  of  601.,  9  of  40^.,  6  of  802.,  and  12 
of  20 '.  per  ann. ,  all  open.  The  College  has  also  4  Studentships  in  Medif  ine,  called 
the  Tancred  Studentships,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  118'.  8<.,  and  tenable 
for  8  years.  Caius  College  has  the  patronage  of  19  benefices.  189  Undergrad- 
uates in  1871.  Master:  Edwin  Guest,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  IWtidenZ:  B.  H.  Drury, 
M.A.     Tutor:  N  M.  Ferrers,  M.A. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  28'.  8t.  4d. ;  Pensioner,  7^  159.  lOd. 
Rent,  8^  to  10 .  per  ann. 

Clabe  College  was  founded  in  1826  by  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Clare.  It 
possesses  17  Fellowships,  8  Senior  and  9  Junior,  generally  tenable  for  10  years. 
Open  to  B.A.*B  and  those  of  higher  degree,  without  restriction  as  to  marriage, 
and  obtainable  by  election  of  the  Master  and  Fellows.  It  has  24  Scholarships, 
8  of  60/.,  8  of  40'.,  and  8  of  20'.  per  ann.  74  Undergraduates  in  1871.  Pat- 
ronage, 17  benefices.  Jfoiter:  Edward  Atkinson,  D.D.,  elected  in  1866.  Tu 
tor :  W.  Raymes,  M.  A. 

Fees  on  admission :  2'. ;  Rent  from  dl.  to  ISf.  a  year ;  B. A.,  87.  10«. 

Chbist's  College  was  founded  in  1505  upon  an  old  foundation  by  the 
mother  of  Henry  VII.  It  now  possesses  a  Master,  15  Fellows,  and  29  Schol- 
ars. Tlie  Schohirships  consist  of  12  of  70/.,  6  of  50'.,  11  of  80'.  per  ann.  16 
benefices  In  gift  119  Undergraduates  in  1871.  Matter :  James  Cartmell,  D.  D. , 
elected  1849.     Tutors :  John  PeUe,  M. A.,  W.  J.  JosUng,  M. A. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  7L  8c  ;  Pensioner,  I/. ;  Sizar,  lOi. ; 
B.A.,4'.    Rent,  4'.  to  18'. 

CoBPrs  Chbisti  College  was  founded  in  1852,  and  now  consists*  of  a  Mas- 
ter, 12  Fellows,  and  81  Scholarships;  4  of  60/.,  4  of  50/.,  4  of  40/,  6  of  80/.,  4 
of  25'.,  9  of  20/.  per  ann.  8  of  these  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to 
the  Freshmen  most  distinguished  in  the  College  Examination  early  in  June, 
and  are  tenable  for  8  years.  11  benefices  in  gift.  128  Undergraduates  in  1871. 
Master:  James Fullhig,  D.D.     Tutor:  E.  H.  Perowno,  B.D. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  1'.  189.;  Pensioner,  16s.  6(2. ;  B.A., 
52.  U    Rent,  6'.  to  18/. 

DowNnco  College,  founded  in  1800  under  Sir  G.  Downing*  s  will,  consists 
of  a  Master,  2  Professors,  and  at  least  8  Fellows,  besides  Foundation  and 
Minor  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  50'.  and  40/.  per  ann.  At  present  tl^ere  are 
only  4  Fellowships  and  2  benefices  in  gift  84  Undergraduates  in  1871.  J/on- 
ttr:  T.  Worsley,  D.D.,  elected  1886.  Profefsor  of  Laws :  William  Lloyd  Birk- 
bcck,  M.A.  Tutors:  W.  B.  Pike,  M.A.,  John  Perkins,  M.A.  Rent,  4'.  to  8/. 
per  Term. 

EiofAinjEL  College,  founded  in  1584  by  Sir  W.  Mildmay,  possesses  12 
open  Fellowships,  and  2  on  a  special  foundation  by  Sir  W.  Dijrie.  It  has 
12  Scholarships  of  60/.,  10  of  ^0^  per  ann.,  and  others  of  smaller  sums,  besides 
Exhibitions  and  Prizes.  21  benefices,  etc.,  in  gift  108  Undergraduates  in 
1S71.    Master:  S.  G.  Fhear,  B.D.,  elected  187L    Tutor:  J.  B.  Pearson,  M.A. 
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Fees  on  admissloD :  FeUow-Commoaer,  62.  lOt. ;  Pensioner,  IZ.  15a. ;  BJL, 
4?.  lU    Rent^iat.  tod42.ayear. 

Jssus  CoLUBGB,  foauded  by  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  In  1496,  possesses 
16  foundation  open  Fellowships  and  nearly  40  Scholarships,  varying  from  5/OL 
to  16'.  per  ann.»  besides  seyeral  valuable  Prizes  to  deserving  students.  15  ben- 
dices  in  gifL  91  Undergraduates  in  1871.  Jftfster;  O.  E.  Corrie,  D.D. 
Tutor  :  H.  A.  Morgan,  M.  A.,  and 7  Lecturers  (S  in  Classics,  8  in  Mathematics^ 
2  hi  Divinity,  and  1  in  Hebrew). 

Fees  on  admission:  7«.  6cf. ;  B.A.,  Sf.  U    Rent,  9^  to  151!. 

Kino's  Colleob,  founded  by  Henry  VL  in  1441,  will  consist  of  a  Provost, 
46  Fellows,  and  48  Scholars.  24  of  the  Scholarships  (of  £80  each,  with  free 
tuition,)  belong  to  Eton  School,  and  24  will  be  open.  There  are  several  valu- 
able Prized  and  Exhibitions  (of  £80  and  £50  each).  89  benefices,  etc.,  in  gift 
48  Undeiigraduates  in  1871.  /Vomm<  .- Richard  Olces,  D.D.  Vtet-I^vtoti:  An- 
drew Long,  M.A.    Tutor :  A.  A.  Leigh,  M.A.,  and  5  Lecturers. 

Maodalbnb  Collboe,  founded  in  1519  by  Thomas  Lord  Audley,  possesses  8 
open  Fellowships,  12  Scholarships  varying  from  Wf.  to  20^.  per  annum,  14 
Exhibitions  {101.  each)  and  Prizes.  7  benefices,  etc.  60  Undergraduates  in 
1871.  Matiir:  The  Hon.  Latimer  Neville,  M.A.,  appointed  in  185S.  Tutmnz 
Mynors  Bright,  M.A.,  PrtMident.    F.  Pattrick,  M.A.,  and  3  I.«cturers.  * 

Fees  on  admission:  Fellow-Commoner,  6^.;  Pensioner,  S^. ;  Sizar,  V.  lOs. 
Rent,  61.  to  24'. ;  B.  A.,  5f.  1«. 

Pembboke  College,  founded  in  1347  by  the  widow  of  Aymer  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  possesses]  14  Foundation  open  Fellowships,  2  byc-Fcllow> 
ships,  and  24  Scholarships.  12  benefices  in  gift  50  Undeip^duates  in  1871, 
Matter:  J.  Power,  M.A.,  elected  1870.  Tutor:  C.  E.  Searle,  M.A.,  and  & 
Lecturers. 

Fees  on  admission ;  87. ;  B.  A.,  47.  Is.    Rent,  67.  to  IW.  a  year. 

Qctebn'b  College,  founded  in  1448  by  the  queen  of  Henry  VL,  and  re- 
founded  by  the  consort  of  Edward  IV.,  consists  of  a  President  and  14  Foua- 
datlon  Fellows.  It  has  20  Scholarships,  ranging  from  501.  to  SO',  per  snn., 
besides  5  Exhibitions  of  value.  10  benefices  in  gift  60  Undergraduates  In 
1871.  Pnaideht:  George  Phillips,  D.D  ,  elected  1857.  Tutor:  W.  M.  Cam- 
pion, B  D  ,  snd  8  Lecturers. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  IZ.  U.  8d. ;  Pensioner,  llx.  Id. ; 
B.  A.,  52  9s.  6(2     Rent  92  to  16^.  a  year. 

Sidney  Sussex  College,  founded  in  1598,  consists  of  a  Master  and  at 
least  10  Fellowships,  all  open.  It  has  18  Foundation  Scholarships  of  402.  per 
ann  ,  and  20  others  varying  from  502.  to  102  per  nnn.,  besides  8  Exhibitions 
and  several  Prizes.  7  benefices  in  gift.  50  Undergraduates  in  1871.  Jfatter: 
Robert  Phelps,  D.D  ,  elected  1848.  Tutor:  J  C.  W.  E  lis,  M.A  ,  and  7  Lecturers. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  32.  Ss. ;  Pensioner,  2!.  2s  ;  Sizar,  12. 
lOt. ;  B.A  ,  32.  15».    Rent,  from  72.  to  162  a  year. 

S.  Catharine's  College,  founded  in  1473  by  Dr  R  Wodc'arke,  Cliance'- 
lor  of  the  University,  consists  of  a  Master  and  9  Fe'lows  It  possesses  24 
open  Scholarships,  varying  from  50'.  to  25'.  per  ann  ,  with  rooms  free.  Pat- 
ronage of  5  appointments.  68  Undergraduates  in  1871.  Master:  C.  K. 
Robinson.  D.D.,  elected  in  186L  JPietidint  aiul  Tutor:  E.  T.  S.  Carr,  M.A., 
and  8  Assistants. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow- '^ommoner,  12. 10a.  6rf. ;  Pensioner,  13».  6sf. ;  Si- 
zar, 7«.  6<f. ;  B.A.,  42.  2s.    Rente,  72.  to  122. 

S.  John*8  College,  founded  in  1511  by  Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  VII., 
foundress  of  Christ's,  eonsiste  of  a  Master,  56  Fellows,  60  Foundation  Schol- 
ars, 502.  per  ann.,  and  8  Minor  Scholars,  402.  per  ann.,  both  Fenowshii>s  and 
Scholarships  being  open  to  all  British  subjects.    It  has  a'so  Law  and  Divin- 
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ity  StudentshipB,  3  of  tho  former  worth  150'.  per  ann.,  tenable  4  years;  a  b- 
brew  Scholarship  of  3*X  per  ann.,  tenable  8  ycars^and  several  valuable  Exhibi- 
tions. 51  benefices  in  gift  and  several  Schoo  s.  33i  Undergraduates  in  1871. 
JiaMer:  W.  H.  Bateson,  D.D.,  elected  l>*57.  Pi-ettdeni:  Stephen  Parkinson, 
B.D.  T**tors:  F.  G.  Bonney,B.D.,  8.  Parkinson,  D.D.,  J.  E.  Sandys,  M.A., 
F.  C.  Wall,  M.A.;  6  Lecturers  in  ISathematies,  5  in  Classics,  2  in  Natural 
Science,  and  5  In  other  studies. 

Fees  on  admission  :  Fellow-Commoner,  5^.  3s  ;  Pensioner,  2^.  Ss. ;  Sizar,  12. 
liT.  (W. ;  B.A.,  5'.  2*,    Rent,  from  10^.  to  ^21  a  year. 

S.  Pbter^s  Colleob,  founded  In  1257  by  Hugh  de  Ba^sham,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
wi!!  consist  of  a  \' aster,  14  Fellows,  23  Scholars,  and  an  open  Scholarship 
Fund  for  deserving  students.  12  benefices  in  gift  50  Undergraduates  In  1871. 
Ma-ter:  H.  W.  Cookson,  D.D.     TuUtr:  J  Porter,  M.  A.,  and  two  assistants. 

Fees  on  admission  :  Fellow-Commoner,  13^  18<.  lOef. ;  Pensioner,  21.  12«. ; 
B. A.,  r.'.    Rent,  from  6\  to  2«.  a  year. 

Trixitt  Colleob,  founded  in  1546,  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.,  consists  of  a 
Vaster,  60  Fellows,  74  Scholars,  and  6  Minor  Scholars  on  the  Foundation.  It 
bas  numerous  Exhibitions  from  Westminster,  S.  PauVs,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Warwick  Schools,  and  16  Slxarships  worth  61.  per  ann.  each,  besides  sub-Si- 
zarships  and  many  Prizes.  65  benefices  in  gift  571  Undergraduates  In  1871. 
Master:  Wil  iam  H.  Thomson,  D.D.  Tiee-Mcut  er :  H.  J.  Hotham,  M.A.  Tutort: 
E  W.  Blore;  M.A.,  R  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  J.  Prior,  M.A.,  C.  Trotter,  M.A.,  and 
ten  assistant  tutors,  and  9  Lecturers  in  as  many  subjects. 

Fees  oa  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  V2l.  5«.  6i. ;  Pensioner,  5Z. ;  Sizar, 
a.  15*. ;  B.  A.,  1'.  12»     Rent,  from  W  to  30'.  a  year. 

Trinity  Hall,  founded  in  1350,  for  the  study  of  Law,  by  Bishop  Bateman, 
possesses  13  Fellowships,  10  of  which  are  lay  (not  vacated  by  marriage),  16 
Scholarships,  4  Law  Studentships  of  50  per  ann.,  tenable  for  3  years,  2  Ex- 
hibitions, and  many  Prizes.  9  benefices  In  gift  95  Undergraduates  in  1871. 
JtagUr:  Thomas  C  Ge'dart,  LL.D.  Ylee-Mnaftr:  Henry  Latham,  M.A. 
TuUiT:  E.  (  arpenter,  and  3  Lecturers  (2  in  Classics  and  1  in  Law). 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  4/  ;  Pensioner,  3{. ;  B.A.,  3?.  Bent, 
from  12?.  to  24'.  a  year 

NON-COLLBOIATE  STUDENTS  OF    THE  UNIVER8ITY. 

Previously  to  the  year  1858  no  Student  cou^d  be  admitted  a  Member  of  the 
Univer^ty  who  was  not  entered  on  the  Boards  of  a  College.  In  that  year  Stat- 
utes were  confirmed  providing  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  Hostels 
for  the  reception  of  Students  who  should  be  matriculated  and  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  University  without  being  of  necessity  entered  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  Col'ege.    No  such  Hostel,  however,  is  now  in  existence. 

In  the  year  1«69  a  Statute  was  confirmed  In  accordance  with  which  Students 
may  be  admitted  Members  of  the  University  without  being  Members  of  any 
Colleg<>or  Hostel.  Such  Students  keep  Terms  by  residing  In  Cambridge  with 
their  parents  or  in  lodgings  duly  licensed,  and  are  entitled  to  be  matrieu  ated, 
examined  and  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  sta- 
tus and  privileges  as  Students  who  are  Members  of  Colleges.  They  are  u.  der 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors,  and  are  required  to  pay 
duo  obedience  to  a  1  academical  regulations. 

CAUTION  MONET  AND  COLLEGE  FEES. 

Every  student  pays  on  admission  to  any  College  caution  money— 50^  If  a 
Nobleman,  25^  as  Fellow-Commoner,  15/.  as  Pensioner,  and  10'.  as  Sizar; 
besides  an  admission  feu  to  the  College,  a  matriculation  fee  for  the  registering 
on  the  above  scale  of  15^.,  10,  5,  0,  besides  Uic  tcrmlna'  payments  for  tuition  of 
ly.,  10,  6,  2. 
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Ibch  person  who  takes  his  degree  pays  (1)  a  fco  to  the  University,  (2)  a  fee 
to  the  College,  and  (S)  a  fee  to  the  Pnelector ;  and  (4)  those  who  proceed  to  a 
Degree  of  Arts,  without  taking  Honors,  must  pay  an  additional  fee  of  £3  3i. 
for  one  course  of  University  Professorial  Lectures. 

UnimerHty  and  CoCUgt  /'>«  for  Deferent  Degrtu. 

The  College  Fees  vory  from  £1 1^^.  to  £4  ia».,  and  the  fee  to  the  Pnelector 
is  generally  £1 1«.    The  University  Fees  are : 

£    K.  d. 

On  admtMlon  to  the  degree  of  B.A  or  L.6.  at  general  admlselon 7     0  0 

On  sdniii<i»ion  to  the  degree  of  BA.  or  L.B.  at  any  other  time 10    10   0 

On  admi8(()on  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  or  L.M.  whether  a  Fellow  or  not Vi     0   q 

On  admission  to  the  degree  of  S.TB.,M.B.,  or  Mut§.B 8     0   0 

On  admission  to  the  degree  of  M.B.  when  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 3     0    0 

OntLilm\e»\on  ad  nraetuxLndum  in  meUUina  8     0   0 

On  admission  to  the  degree  or  S.T. P.  or  L.D 20     0    0 

On  admission  to  the  degree  of  M.D.,whctt)or  a  B.M.  or  a  M.A 10     0    0 

On  admisHion  to  the  degree  of  Mas.  D.,  when  Candidate  li}Mn9.  B 10     0    0 

On  admission  to  the  degree  of  Mus.  1).,  when  Candidate  has  no  degree 15     0   0 

The  following  summary  of  tlic  necessary  Outfit  and  Fees  applies  to  a 
•J\nKUmer  (one  who  pay»  for  the  board  and  instruction  he  receives);  a  Fillow- 
Cumrnrnter  pays  from  £24  to  £50  a  year  more ;  a  Scholar**  expenses  will  be 
reduced  by  the  exemptions  of  the  foundation,  and  a  Sizdr  will  pay  less  It 
every  particular. 

Lovnt  (^>t.        Arcract.  nt«l«cT. 

Summanjq(  OuOay,  Independent  (iT  Annual  Efpenseg;  £  k.  £  i>.  js  s. 

Admission  Fee 0    0  8   0  &   0 

Matriculation  Fco 6    0  5   0  5    0 

Previous  Ex.  Fee    ...  2  10  2  10  2  10 

Oeneral  Examination  Foe 15  15  15 

Professor's  Lectures 8    8  8    8 

Degree  Fee • 7    0  TO  TO 

Ou(/U: 

Cap,  Gown,  and  Sarplice 8   0  4    0  5   0 

Outnt,  Crockery,  Ac 8    0  6    0  10   0 

Furniture  (half  the  cost  as  representing  ultimate  lose).  T  10  16    0  £S   0 

28    2         4a  1.3         62  13 
Tlic  annual  expenditures  may  be  set  down  as  follows : 

Annual  CMeffe  Esryjense/or  Tuition^  Boards  and  Waeldng:  £  9.  d. 

Tuition    18    0   0 

Booms,  Rent 10    0    0 

Attendance,  Assessed  Taxes,  Ac -650 

Coals 6    0   0 

CoUeffc  Payments 5    T    4 

Coetof  lAHng: 

Bread,  Butter,  and  Milk,  for  Breakfast,  and  Tea,  and  Dinner  at  £1  itt.  a 

week,  for  25  weeks,  making  the  average  8  Terois*  residence  in  year. .  ST  10   0 

Laundress 5    8   0 


Amount 78  10   4 

The  following  is  a  low  average  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  University 
education  to  a  member  of  a  Colleire  at  Cambridge : 

UwMt.  Aretttre.    Utsbrr. 

£  £  £ 

CollcgcBllls    80  105  150 

Grocers' and  Booksellers' bills 12  W  20 

Traveling  Expenses  (to  and  from  Cambridge) 0  IS  10 

Pocket  Money  for  spending  in  the  University 10  80  45 

Tradesmen's  hills  for  Personal  Expenses  ana  Entertainments 80  46  70 

188  202  2$e 
The  necessary  expenditure  of  a  Non-Collegiate  Student  is  less,  not  because 
he  is  in  receipt  of  eleemosynary  aid,  but  l>ecause  ho  requires  less  or  allows 
himself  less  of  the  comforts  which  money  may  buy.  He  foregoes  the  ad- 
vantages of  common  meals  and  other  collegiate  institutions,  that  he  may  be 
free  to  provide  for  his  own  wants  witliout  reference  to  the  frugality  or  lux- 
ury of  others.  Exact  statements  show  that  a  student  of  x\rts  of  this  rhiss 
can  keep  tlie  usual  residence  in  each  term  for  £50,  on  the  average  of  three 
years,  and  that  £70  is  a  liberal  allowance. 
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XEDICAL  EDUCATIOir— COST  AHD  TALUB. 
[By  ProfOMor  O.  M.  H  mphry.  Professor  of  Anatomy.] 

A  reeddenoe  during  nine  terms— t.  e.,  the  greater  part  of  each  of  three  years 
—is  hj  statute  a  requisite  to  obtain  any  degree  in  Arts,  Medicine,  or  any  other 
Bubject.  llie  actual  cost  of  this  to  a  student  who  keeps  his  terms  by  residence 
in  a  College,  living  comfortably,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  par- 
ticipating as  much  as  he  should  do  in  the  amusements  and  recreations  of  the 
place,  is  about  £200  a  year.  This  includes  all  payments  to  the  University  and 
the  Ck)llege,  all  fees,  as  well  as  clothes,  pocket-money,  and  travelling  expenses, 
and  a  residence  during  the  Long  Vacation  (July  and  August)  as  well  as  through 
the  three  terms.  Any  sum  beyond  this  is  lHoely  to  be  productive  of  evil,  and 
any  curtailment  of  this  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  some  advantage. 
There  are  not  a  few  collegiate  students  who  spend  less  than  this,  being  good 
managers  and  thrifty,  or  dcn3ring  themselves  seme  of  the  pleasures  and 
amusements  which  may  be  regaixled  as  legitimate  and  beneficial  elements  in  a 
student's  life;  and  there  are  some  who,  for  various  reasons,  8i)cnd  more.  My 
experience,  i-anging  over  ncariy  five-and-thirty  years,  tells  me  t^mt  the  lattor 
constitute  a  steadily  decreasing  proportion,  which,  in  the  face  of  increasing 
luxury  and  expenditure  in  our  various  households,  is  probably  in  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the  University  are  recruited  from  a  wider  area  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  not,  as  so  commonly  supposed,  from  the  rich  only.  At 
any  rate,  it  speaks  well  for  the  University.  I  am  often  struck  by  the  economy, 
caution,  and  good  sense  in  this  respect  which  the  students  show,  and  which 
they  certainly,  to  some  extent,  acquire  here  and  carry  away  wilh  them.  The 
question  is,  whether  this  expenditure  (£200  annually)  can  be  reduced  without 
detracting  from  the  social  and  educational  advantages  which  many  parents 
desure  that  their  sons  should  enjoy  at  the  University.  I  bvlieve  it  mi^^ht  be 
diminished  somewhat  in  a  direction  which  I  need  not  here  indicate,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  it  cannot  be  lessened  much.  I  do  not  take  into  account  the 
numerous  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  sizarshipe  which  go  towards  defraying 
the  cost  of  a  University  career  in  the  case  of  those  who  obtain  them,  because 
they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  students,  though  they  may  enter 
into  the  a[spirations  of  a  large  number. 

Let  it,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  estimate  includes  the  col- 
legiate as  well  as  the  University  advantages.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  at  a 
considerably  leas  cost  by  those  who  do  not  enter  the  Colleges— t.  «.,  by  the 
non-collegiate  students,  who  are  an  increasing  body.  They  have  simply  the 
University  fees,  which  are  very  small,  to  pay.  They  lodge  and  board  as 
they  like,  and  have  no  further  demands  made  upon  them.  Their  expenses, 
therefore,  are  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  They  may  live  as  cheaply  here  as 
elsewhere,  and  many  of  them  do  live  at  very  little  cost.  Any  one  who  can 
command  the  means  of  providing  the  bare  necessaries  of  a  studen/s  life  may 
enter  as  a  non-collegiate  student,  may  obtain  all  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  University,  and  take  his  degree  in  Medicine  or  other  subjects,  provided  he 
shows  the  requisite  knowledge.  Now,  in  making  comparisons  be' ween  Cam- 
bridge and  the  German  Universities,  this  class  of  students  only  must  be  taken 
into  account^  forasmuch  as  in  Germany  all  the  students  are  non-collegiate. 
There  are  no  Collages  there,  no  collegiate  payments  to  be  mad.*,  and  no  col- 
legiate advantages  to  be  gained.  Is  this  a  bettar  state  of  things  ?  Many  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  two  systems  teU  me  that  it  is  not,  and  tliat  those 
who  are  so  fond  of  holding  up  the  German  Universities  as  a  pattern  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  beneficial  influence  of  our  collegiate  system  upon 
the  habits  and  character  of  our  University  students.  I  may  observe  tbat  this 
good  influence  radiates  upon  our  non-collegiato  students,  who  are,  to  some 
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extent,  nndfir  discipline  similar  to  that  of  the  Colleges,  who  associate  with  the 
College  stodentB,  and  who  can  look  to  their  Censor,  or  officer  aiqpointed  by  the 
UniTenity  for  tiie  purpose,  as  their  friend  and  adviser  in  lien  of  the  CoDege 
tator,  and  who  are  therefore  in  this  respect  on  a  different,  and  many  will 
think  better,  footing  than  the  students  in  the  German  Universitlea 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  thought  that  I  would  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
nan-KX>llegiate  system.  I  have  always  advocated  it,  and  took  a  part  in  its 
institution,  being  anxious  that,  for  some  students  at  any  rate,  all  unnecessary 
expenditure  should  be  swept  away,  and  that  the  University  degrees  should  be 
open  to  every  one  of  the  very  humblest  means  compatible  with  a  student's 
life.  This  is  not  the  case;  and  the  expenses  of  a  tJniversity  career  need  no 
longer  be  a  bar  to  the  obtaining  a  degree  in  Medicine  or  in  any  other  faculty. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  time  required  to  obtain  a  medical  degree.  There 
need  be  no  loss  of  time  in  consequence  of  the  residence,  which  must  take 
place  during  three  years  in  the  University.  The  arrangements  are  now  such 
that  the  requisite  test  of  general  education  (the  Previous  Examination)  may  be 
passed  in  the  first  term  of  entrance  at  the  University,  or  even  before  entrance^ 
through  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  School  Board  examinations,  the  c^tificato 
of  that  Board  being  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  Previous  Examination,  so  that  the 
student  who  is  well  grounded  in  school  work,  who,  in  short,  is  fit  to  commence 
a  professional  course,  may  do  so  immediately  upon  his  coming  up  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  may  devote  his  whole  Um'versity  period  to  it;  and  there  are 
ample  opportunities  in  the  way  of  lectures  and  practical  work  in  the  various 
departments  of  medical  study  to  enable  him  to  do  this  with  advantage  in  the 
University.  The  well  grounded  student  coming  to  Cambridge  may  do  one  of 
three  things:  He  may  devote  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  time  in  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  further  prosecution  of  literature  and  mathematics,  and  so  acquire 
a  higher  amount  of  that  culture  and  mental  training  which  are  the  glory  of 
our  University  and  the  real  basis  of  the  special  reputation  of  its  members,  and 
which  give  so  much  advantage  to  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
course  before  entering  upon  a  professional  career;  or  he  may  devote  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  his  time  in  the  University  to  the  study  of  his  professional  subjects 
in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  him  a  place  in  the  Natural  Sciences  tripos  and  a  degree 
in  Arts,  with  honors;  or,  thirdly,  he  may  devote  the  whole,  or  any  jxirt,  of 
his  time  in  the  University  to  the  study  of  his  professional  subjects  in  such  a 
way  as  to  preixire  him  more  csi>ecially  for  the  examinations  which  admit  to 
medical  and  surgical  degrees.  There  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  freedom  open 
to  him  as  to  the  choice  of  study  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  pursue 
it;  and  the  fact  is  that  the  intelligent,  industrious  student,  who  has  bad  a  good 
school  training  and  who  employs  his  time  well  in  the  University,  may  obtain  a 
degree  in  medicine  here  with  little  more  expenditure  of  time  and  mnney  than 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  more  usually  sought  qualifications  to  practise 
the  medical  profession,  or  than  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  degree  at  any- 
new  University  that  may  be  founded. 

[On  the  above  communication  the  editorial  columns  of  the  London  Times  for 
August  18,  1876,  comments  as  fo  1  jws :] 

It  is  possible.  Professor  Humphry  shows,  to  pass  three  years  at  Cambridge 
with  no  greater  expense  than  would  be  necessarily  incurred  elsewhere.  Of 
this  time  the  whole  may  be  devoted  to  purely  professional  studios,  and,  as  the 
case  now  stands,  the  student  who  so  employs  it  will  be  qualifying  himself  at 
once  for  a  so-called  Degree  in  Arts  and  for  a  license  to  practise  Medicine. 
Thus  far.  Professor  Humphry's  point  is  made  out  with  great  clearness.  What 
is  not  so  wcU  shown  is  the  kind  of  inducement  which  Cambridge  has  to  offer 
to  the  class  of  students  the  Professor  is  seeking  to  attract.    The  disadvantages 
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under  which  they  would  li^bor  are  oertain  and  obvious.    The  ProfcsBor's  letter 
gives  im,  it  mnat  be  remembered,  a  somewhat  novel  view  of  the  functions  of 
onr  old  UnlvenitieB.  These^  it  need  tobe  andentood,  were  general,  and  not  pro- 
teesionaL    Recent  changes  have,  no  doubt,  done  much  at  both  Universities  to 
bring  the  course  of  studies  into  closer  relation  with  the  practical  wants  of 
life,  hot  they  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  in  force  long  enough  or  gone  far 
enough  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  Professor  Humphry's  suggestions.    The  field 
of  labor  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  so  far  limited  as  not  to  allow  veiy 
readily  of  the  necessary  sub-divisioa  of  studies  which  a  general  departuro  from 
the  older  theory  would  imply.    But  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  a  training  school 
for  the  medical  profession  would  have,  besides,  most  special  and  serious  faults. 
We  will  not  insist  only  on  the  poasihle  d^ects  and  failings  of  individual 
teachersL    These  may  be  found  anywhere,  but,  though  they  would  be  neutral- . 
ised,  and  therefore  harmless,  in  the  broader  life  of  the  London  Hospitals,  they 
would  be  wellnigh  fatal  in  the  more  restricted  field  which  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge would  surrender  to  them.    A  still  graver  matter  is  the  more  narrow 
experience  which  Oxford  or  Cambridge  oould  at  best  supply,  and  the  want  of 
that  prof earional  tradition  among  tj^  students  themselves  which  is  scarcely 
leas  valuable  than  fom^  lectures,  and  is  much  less  easily  to  be  famished. 
When  Professor  Humphiy  tells  us  that  Cambridge  is  in  many  points  superior 
to  the  Gterman  Universities,  and  that  the  good  influence  of  the  Colleges 
radiates  even  upon  the  non-collegiate  students,  we  do  not  feel  callod  upon  to 
question  the  correctness  of  his  remarln;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
study  of  Medicine  could,  therefore,  be  pursued  advantageously  at  Cambridge, 
and  could  be  begun  and  ended  there  without  assistance  from  the  great  outer 
world,  the  conclusion  is  surely  more  than  the  premises  can  suppoi-t.    Our 
medical  students,  if  they  followed  Professor  Humphry's  advice,  would,  no 
doubt,  gain  in  culture  and  refinement;  they  would  be  under  better  moral 
Bax)ervision  than  at  present,  and  at  a  moet  critical  period  of  life  would  be 
sheltered  from  the  full  force  of  temptations  to  which  unaided  human  nature  is 
only  too  likely  to  succumb ;  hut  all  this,  admirable  as  it  is,  could  not  mako  up  for 
the  want  of  strictly  professional  tndniEg.    The  great  system,  complol  e  in  all  its 
parts,  which  has  come  into  existence  in. London,  might,  of  course,  find,  in  due 
time,  its  imperfect  and  far  off  copy  at  Cambridge;  hut  several  gonorations 
would  be  sacrificed  before  even  this  degree  of  development  had  been  S3cured. 
If  Profeasor  Humphry  had  maintained .  only  that  a  Cambridge  training 
might  he  made  an  excellent  preparation  for  a  more  precise  coutbo  of  profes- 
sional study  afterwards,  we  should  have  had  nothing  to  object  to  in  his  letter. 
What  we  do  object  to  is  the  view  that,  as  regards  medical  education,  Cam- 
bridge can  take  the  place  and  discharge  the  functions  of  Edinburgh  or  London. 
It  is  right  enough  that  our  surgeons  and  physicians  should  be  men  of  cultivated 
minds  and  refined  manners;  but  we  should  like  some  assurance  that  they  were 
a  good  deal  more  than  this  before  we  intrusted  ourselves  to  thoir  care.    The 
medical  profession  needs  to  combine  many  and  various  excolloncc&     The 
position  of  its  members  is  the  most  confidential  to  which  man  can  be  admitted. 
The  medical  attendant,  besides  what  falls  quite  strictly  and  exclusively  within 
his  own  province,  often  learns  general  f^unily  secrets  of  which  the  lawyer  and 
the  clergyman  know  nothing.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  find  this  confidence 
has  been  abused;  but  what  an  abuse  of  it  would  be  possible  if  the  medical 
profession  did  not  cons'st  of  men  of  honor !    Nor  does  the  profession  make 
Blender  caUs  upon  the  intellectual  qualities  of  its  members.    The  art  of  Medi- 
eine,  dilflcult  as  it  ii  to  acquire,  is  not  a  subject  that  can  be  learnt  once  for  all, 
and  applied  as  occasion  may  demand.    The  personal  experience  of  its  practi- 
tioners must  be  always  growing  as  new  cases  throw  new  light  upon  old  roleS) 
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while  at  Uie  same  time  the  whole  art  of  Medidne  is,  in  ali  its  bnttiche8»  pro- 
gre«iye»  and  what  has  heen  learnt  in  sroath  miut|  therefore,  be  oonstantlj 
supplemented  and  ooirected  in  manhood  and  in  advanced  ageu  For  a  profei- 
sion  so  honorable  and  so  dii&cult  a  thorough  University  training  ought  to  hi 
f  omid  of  great  aervloa.  So,  indeed,  it  has  been,  and  this  not  nnfreqnently ;  but 
can  Professor  Hmnphry  supply  instances  in  which  a  Univeraity  training  faai 
been  found  sufBdont  by  itself  f 

[In  a  subsequent  communication  {TimeSy  Aug.  38),  Fktxfessor  Humphry  deniei 
any  intention  on  his  part  of  holding  up  the  medical  education  given  in  Gsm- 
brldge  na  better  than,  or  a  substitute  for,  the  purely  professional  tra:ning  of 
the  Medical  Schools  of  London  or  Edinborgh,  and  then  adds:] 

The  real  state  of  the  case  is  as  foUows:  There  is  a  growing  desire  that  a  Isrge 
number  of  those  who  are  intended  for  the  medical  profession  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  University  education  and  Uni▼e^ 
sity  association.    There  is,  further,  a  growing  feeUng  that  certain  departments 
of  medical  study  are  worthy  subjects  to  be  admitted  into  the  area  of  Univei^ 
sity  trfwrhing  as  educaUonal  media,  as  media,  that  is,  of  strengthening  and 
improving  the  mental  faculties  irrespeq^ve  of  a  distinctly  profeasional  rela- 
tion, and  that  these  subjects,  such  as  botany,  physics^  chemistry,  human  snd 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  better  taogiit 
in  the  Universities,  even  to  those  in  whose  case  they  form  parts  of  their  medi- 
cal studies,  than  th^  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  in  the  metropolitan  echooSs  of 
Medicine.    This  opinion  is  held  by  many  whose  relations  are  rather  with  the 
metropolitan  scluxds  than  with  the  Universities.    In  acoordance  with  these 
views  the  Uuivenity  of  Cambridge— and  the  same  is,  I  believe,  true  of 
Oxford— has  much  expanded  its  t<w<nhiiig  in  these  subjects,  and  permits  those 
students,  whether  medical  or  not^  who  prove  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  a 
certain  standard  of  general  knowledge,  who  are  well  grounded,  liiat  is,  in 
school  work,  to  devote  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  time  in  the  University 
to  the  pursuit  of  these  studies.    It  encourages  them  to  do  this  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Natural  Sdenoes  Tripo!*,  whereby  the  degree  in  Arts  with  hcmors  is 
obtained.    It  enables  them  to  do  this  up  to  the  standard  of  the  medical  exami- 
nations which  are  the  preliminaries  to  a  medical  degree.    Surely  the  flnt 
three  years  of  medical  study  cannot  be  better  spent  than  in  the  scientific  train- 
ing in  these  subjects  in  a  University.    £very  stimulus  should  be  given  to  the 
University  to  make  its  training  in  these  subjects  of  the  very  best  kind,  and 
every  encouragement  (hould  be  given  to  medical  students  to  avail  themrelves 
of  it.    Much  beyond  this,  beyond  the  training,  that  is,  in  the  subjects  for  the 
first  two  or  three  examinations  for  M.B.,  the  University  does  not  go,  and  I 
have  no  desire  that  it  should  attempt  mush  more.    It  should,  I  think,  con- 
oentrate  ils  chief  force  upon  these,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this 
direction.    It  does  not,  however,  quite  stop  here^   There  is  a  good  pathotogical 
museum,  and  associated  with  the  University  is  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  c^  no 
mean  reputation,  in  which  clinical  teaching  is  very  oarefully  conducted,  so 
that  the  student  may,  during  his  three  years  of  Cambridge  reading,  be  initiated 
in  this  not  to  be  ignored  part  of  his  medical  education,  and  where  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  quietly  observing  all  the  varieties  of  medical  and  surgical  dis- 
eases better,  perhaps,  than  he  can  in  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  where  the 
number  of  spedal  institutions  limits  the  variety  to  be  found  in  any  one.    Val- 
uable as  this  initiation  may  be,  it  is,  however,  but  an  initiation  into  the  prsctl- 
cal  study  of  the  profession,  which  should  undoubtedly  be  continued— one  can 
scarcely  say  completed— in  the  larger  fields  of  the  metropolitan  hoqiitala  I 
never  knew  a  Cambridge  student  who  did  not  take  this  course;  and  to  disBoade 
the  students  from  it  would  be,  to  my  mind,  a  fatal  error. 
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OOLLSaS  DOMBSnO  ECONOVT.* 

An  nndeTgndnftte  pays  for  his  board  not  hj  a  fixed  payment  to  the  college  in- 
dnding  ail  chaiigfea,  but  that  he  has  an  aoeount  at  the  batteries  and  kitchens  and 
with  the  college  porter,  which  form  items  in  the  college  bill ;  in  these  accounts 
he  pays  not  only  for  board,  ^.,  but  for  services  as  welL 

A  staff  of  servants  is  kept  in  the  college  establishment  solely  on  account  of  the 
undergraduates;  some  render  personal  services,  as  bedmakers,  shoe-cleaners, 
^.,  for  which  a  specific  sum  is  ohaiged  to  each  student ;  while  others,  such  as 
the  cook,  porter,  and  their  assistants,  render  services  no  less  essential  to  each 
resident,  but  not  distinctly  personal :  they  are  kept  for  the  general  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  college.  The  steward  who  superintends  the  household  management 
is  paid  by  the  college. 

TU  Butteries. 

The  ooUege  butler  as  such  does  notliing  for  the  Fellows  of  the  college  (the 
combination-room  butler  is  their  servant,  and  is  pud  by  them) :  he  keeps  a  staff 
of  persons  to  serve  out  portions  of  provisions,  to  draw  and  carry  beer,  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  the  undeigrsduates,  which  are  supplied  to  them  every  week,  to 
register  the  days  they  *keep'  toward  their  UniverBity  term,  to  pay  to  the  Uni-' 
versity  certain  small  dues  charged  every  quarter  ^«r  capita  on  each  of  its  mem- 
bers,  and  the  like.  Now,  if  a  college  gave  up  taking  undeigrsduates, — and  many 
colleges  would  be  finandally  better  off  if  they  did  not  take  them,^no  college 
butler  would  be  required,  and  the  college  lands  are  no  more  chargeable  with  the 
expense  of  his  maintenance  than  they  are  with  keeping  the  *  gyp,'  or  bedmaker, 
of  an  undergraduate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  college  usually  does  contribute — 
sometimes  in  the  way  of  salary,  sometimes  in  other  ways— so  as  to  pay  amply  for 
any  advantages  the  body  corporate  derive  fhom  the  buttery  staff.  In  a  college 
of  100  men,-  the  whole  cost  of  the  buttery  would  be  near  £800  per  annum.  The 
portion  left  for  the  undergraduates  to  pay  would  be  about  ii225.  If  the  college 
paid  this  there  must  be  one  fellowship  the  less.  This  give  £2  6t,  for  each  under- 
graduate to  pay,  and  it  would  have  to  be  raised  during  the  undergraduate  period 
of  annual  residence,  which  averages  180  days.  This  gives  exactly  8^.  a  day  to  be 
paid,  somehow  or  other,  by  each  man.  This  sum,  then,  may  be  raided  by  a  daily 
or  annual  charge,  and  provisions  sold  at  cost  price.  To  this  apparently  simple 
and  Just  plan  there  are  two  objections.  It  is  impossible  to  adjust  the  prices  to  on 
exceedingly  variable  quantity,  always  small;  besides,  an  undergradimte  who 
sends  only  for  his  daily  bread,  would  pay  out  of  proportion  to  those  who  are 
served  frequently  and  for  various  articles.  Hence  servants  are  pud  by  different 
modes  of  indirect  taxation. 

The  old  system  universally  was  to  let  the  butler  and  cook  act  as  tradesmen, 
finding  their  own  capital  and  serving  out  their  provisions  at  a  specified  rate 
of  profit.  This  had  some  advantages ;  it  was  said  to  make  the  college  servants 
obliging  and  attentive,  because  they  looked  on  those  whom  they  supplied  as  cus- 
tomers, and  it  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  overlooking  the  household  and  prevent- 
ing waste,  a  difficulty  which  gives  rise  to  additional  expense  in  the  way  of  man- 
agqfnent.  But  the  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  is  very  <Ufficult  to  revise  the 
scale  of  profit,  and  that  in  every  attempt  to  reduce  expenses,  the  reformer  is  met 
by  a  vested  interest.  Even  under  this  plan,  students  generally  were  at  liberty  to 
get  their  bread  and  butter  from  the  town  if  they  chose ;  by  so  doing  they  gained 
a  little  in  price,  but  were  at  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  buy  a  lai^er  quantity 
of  a  commodity  than  they  wanted  for  immediate  use. 

The  plan  which  has  been  lately  adopted  in  many  cases  is  for  the  college  to  pay 

*  StudeHtt*  OuU$  U  tk$  Dnivtnitf  •/  Camkridgt,    J87«L 
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the  butler  a  fixed  salary,  to  find  him  assistants,  coals,  candles,  and  all  that  he  re- 
quires, and  to  raise  a  fdr  proportion  of  this  outlay  by  profits  on  the  articles  sup- 
plied. In  this  way  the  rate  of  profit  can  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time ;  if  the 
buttery  account  shows  a  profit,  the  price  of  bread,  beer,  or  butter  can  be  lowered 
at  once,  and  the  students  may  always  be  left  at  liberty  to  take  just  what  they 
want,  or  to  supply  themselves  from  the  town  if  they  think  fit,  without  any  one 
having  a  right  to  complain. 

Great  trust  must  be  placed  in  the  bntler,  and  he  must  not  only  be  honest  ind 
careiiil,  but  a  good  manager,  and  his  servloea  command  a  good  salary. 

TheKUchetu. 

One  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  expense  of  the  kitchen  department  arises  froiB 
the  fact,  that  owing  to  the  vacations  a  year's  wages  and  a  year's  interest  on  capital 
have  to  be  realized  out  of  six  months  of  business ;  e.g.^  in  the  case  of  the  butter- 
ies, we  showed  that  a  resident  undei^graduate  would  have  to  pay  Zd.  a  day  for  the 
services  of  the  buttery  staff ;  this  sounds  rather  large ;  if  he  resided  the  whole 
year,  he  would  have  to  pay  IM,  a  day,  which  would  seem  moderate  enough. 
The  same  cause  operates  in  the  price  of  lodgings ;  and  the  two  together  make 
the  Cambridge  market  both  high  and  variable.  Not  only  does  the  popalatioii 
of  Cambridge  vary  by  2,000  persons  between  term  and  vacation  time,  but  these 
2,000  are  all  of  one  class,  and  consume  prime  joints,  together  with  poultry  and 
other  delicades,  which  at  times  are  both  high  and  scarce,  and  the  ruling  price  is 
as  high  as  in  London. 

The  business  of  the  kitchen  department  in  college  is  two-fbld-^tiie  dinner  in 
hall  has  to  be  provided  and  cooked,  and  the  undergraduates  are  also  supplied 
with  dishes  in  their  rooms  under  certain  regulations. 

The  mode  of  providing  the  hall-dinner  varies  a  little  at  different  colleges,  but 
is  generally  as  follows. 

Some  functionary,  as  the  head  porter  or  hall  bntier  or  caterer,  receives  daily  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  students  *  in  commons,'  he  then  orders  ftiom  the 
butcher  the  proper  quantity  of  meat  at  the  fixed  rate,  usually  II  lbs.  per  head, 
he,  or  he  and  the  cook  together,  select  the  particular  joints  and  distribute  tiiem 
to  the  several  tables  according  to  the  numbers,  sometimes  the  remains  of  the 
meat  go  to  this  head  porter  or  other  functionary,  who  often  provides  the  waiting 
from  the  proceeds,  and  sometimes  it  remains  the  property  •f  the  college,  and  n- 
appeara^ld,  or  in  made  dishes.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  provide  a 
security  for  the  proper  quantity  of  meat  being  placed  on  the  table ;  as  the  func- 
tionary who  orders  it  has  the  remains,  it  is  his  interest  to  see  that  the  quality  ia 
of  the  best  description,  and  that  the  cook  sends  all  that  he  ordered  into  hall. 
The  bills  are  usually  paid  by  the  steward  at  the  end  of  the  current  quarter :  this 
is  about  three  months  before  the  money  is  got  flt)m  the  student  by  the  tutor, 
even  supposing  that  all  the  bills  are  regularly  paid,  meanwhile  the  steward  is  out 
of  the  money.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  bills  to  the  baker,  brewer,  and 
other  tradesmen ;  this  requires  that  the  stewards  should  have  a  certain  capital  to 
carry  on  the  victualing  department  business  of  the  college,  and  the  interest  on 
this  capital  should  be,  strictly,  a  charge  on  the  returns. 

The  arrangements  with  regard  to  any  additions  to  the  diimer  in  the  ^f*j 
of  soup,  fish,  or  pastry,  vary  exceedingly ;  sometimes  the  meat  and  vegetables 
alone  form  the  regular  dinner,  and  those  who  like  may  obtain  something  m(He 
called  ^sizings,'*  or  else  another  course  is  provided  regularly,  and  from  id,  to 
Bd.  charged  for  it— this  may  be  soup  or  fish,  or  sweets  and  pastry,  but  rarely 
if  ever  both  in  addition  to  the  meat. 

*  The  word  Mems  to  mean  poitioni  at  a  fixed  price ;  we  bear  of  oeitain  oflioan  *fiziiif  tfaa 
astiu  of  bread.' 
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The  daily  cost  of  the  cUnner  then  stands  thus : — 

Cost  price  of  li  lbs  of  meat  (sometimes  II  lbs.) 

For  veffetables 2d.  or  2id. 

To  oooK  for  firing  and  payment  of  wages  ....    li.  or  Ud. 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  ooet  of  an  nndergradaate's  maintenance  is  much  in- 
ereased  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  meat. 

Persons  who  judge  by  the  consumption  of  a  family  may  think  li  lbs.  of  meat 
a  large  allowance,  bat  a  leg  of  matton  weigbing  9  lbs.  and  a  surloin  of  beef 
weighing  12  Ibe.  is  not  an  ezoesaive  dinner  for  14  young  men ;  some  waste  arises 
from  the  bad  earring  of  tiie  nndergradnates  themselves,  and  the  plan  of  having 
servants  to  carve  either  in  the  hall  or  in  the  kitchen  has  been  tried,  but  this  re- 
quires an  increase  of  staff,  which  causes  Airther  expense,  otherwise  delay  is  ocoa- 
sioned,  which  is  a  source  of  complaint,  for  patience  is  not  a  virtue  of  undergrad- 
uates. 

The  private  business  of  the  oook  oonsists  in  supplying,  subjeet  to  some  sump- 
tuary rules,  di^es  to  undergraduates  in  their  rooms,  the  prices  are  regulated  by 
the  steward ;  they  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  yield  a  profit  which,  together  with 
the  profit  from  the  hall,  should  pay  so  much  of  the  expense  of  the  kitchen  stafif 
as  arises  fttmi  the  presence  of  undergraduates. 

The  old  system  of  allowing  the  oook  to  be  a  tradesman  on  his  own  account  i« 
still  very  generally  retained,  owing  to  the  great  difilculty  which  attends  th^ 
supervision  of  the  kitchen  department. 

In  some  cases  the  oook  acts  merely  as  an  agent  for  the  college,  and  receives  ) 
fixed  salary.  The  financial  success  of  this  plan  depends  entirely  on  the  good, 
ness  of  the  management ;  a  oonmderable  sum  may  be  lost  even  in  a  term  by  neg. 
ligence  and  wastefhlness,  but  with  regard  to  discipline  and  the  prevention  of  ex. 
travagance,  it  is  more  advantageous  for  the  cook  to  be  the  servant  of  the  college 
than  a  tradesman  whose  interest  lies  in  obtaining  a  large  amount  of  undergrad 
uate  custom. 

The  CoUige  P(^rier. 

The  dutiis  of  the  college  porter  vary  in  different  colleges ;  in  all  cases  he  ha« 
to  keep  the  gate,  he  has  to  be  ready  to  be  called  up  at  any  time  of  the  night  in 
case  of  illness  or  any  emergency,  to  see  to  the  carxying  of  luggage,  and  to  fetch 
and  carry  the  letters  to  and  from  the  post-offloe,  and  to  see  to  the  lighting  of  the 
courts  and  staircases.  Many  other  functions  connected  with  the  work  of  disci- 
pline or  the  college,  such  as  the  marking  in  lectures  and  hall,  and  keeping  an 
account  of  the  exits  and  redits  so  as  to  determine  the  number  of  days  that  an 
nndergradoate  has  kept,  the  care  of  the  courts,  <&c.,  the  cleaning  of  the  knives, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  waiting  in  hall,  as  described  above,  generally  de- 
volve on  the  porter  or  his  assistants,  but  in  the  larger  ooUeges  some  of  these 
offices  are  performed  by  the  clerks  of  the  buttery  or  other  servants.  The  funds 
for  paying  the  porter  and  his  assistants,  so  far  as  they  are  derived  from  the 
undeigraduates,  are  raised  by  a  payment  varying  from  he,  to  lOt.  per  term,  and  a 
chaige  of  one  hal4)enny  for  each  letter  delivered  by  the  porter.  The  work  per- 
ticnlarly  answering  to  the  latter  payment  is  the  fetching  and  carrying  of  the 
letters  on  the  arrival  and  for  the  departure  of  the  mails,  that  is  five  times 
a  day. 

The  direct  tax  is  supposed  to  be  on  aooount  of  the  conveniences  which  all  ob- 
tain from  the  services  of  the  porter ;  it  is  sometimes  levied  in  more  items  than 
one,  while  the  indirect  tax  on  letters  received  throws  an  additional  payment  on 
those  who  reside  in  college,  and  who  therefore  get  a  greater  share  of  the  porter's 
■ervices  fai  the  way  of  his  taking  letters  and  the  like.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
Btudeuts  in  lodgings  should  always  have  their  letters  addressed  to  their  lodgings, 
<>^ii«rwise  they  incur  this  charge  of  one  halfjpenny  per  letter. 
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Eacpensea  for  Servufiis  and  Oenerdl  Charges  ai  Ostford. 

The  following  examples  of  the  rate  of  charges  ftn>  college  aervants,  kitchen, 
battery,  4&0.,  are  taken  fh>m  the  StudefWt  Handhoohfor  Ostford  for  1876. 

At  Balliol,  (1)  residents  in  college  pay  the  following  annual  charges : — Col- 
lege servants  and  ffeneral  expensee,  £12 ;  bedmakers,  £4 ;  building  fund,  £s ; 
name,  8«. ;  chapel,  Toffic  leoturea,  land  tax,  pariah  priest,  19«.  In  addition  to  th« 
above,  a  gratuity  of  £1 10«.  per  term  to  the  bedmaker  is  recognized  by  the  col- 
1^.  (2T  Residents  out  of  college  (including  those  who  have  ffone  into  lodgings 
aner  twelve  terms*  residence  in  college)  pay  annually  8«.  The  avent;?e  room- 
rent  is  about  £18  17«.  annually,  and  ranges  from  £8  upward.  The  furniture  of 
all  the  rooms  is  owned  by  the  college ;  a  charge  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  is  nuide 
for  its  use,  in  addition  to  which  every  outgoing  teoant  pays  lor  the  depredation 
of  the  furniture  as  ascertidned  bv  valuation  at  the  end  of  hia  tenn  of  occupancy. 
The  total  average  cost  of  fhmisned  rooms,  including  the  payments  for  interest 
and  depreciation,  is  about  £20  annually,  or  about  Iha.  6d.  a  week  for  the  27  weeks 
of  residence.  Accounts  are  paid  three  times  a  year.  There  is  a  fixed  limit  of 
expenditure :  no  tuition  or  other  college  fees  are  charged  to  non-residents. 

At  ExxTXB,  the  following  charges  are  payable  annually :— Oolleffe  dues  :  (1) 
Until  the  tonn,  indnsive,  of  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  £9  9f. ;  (2)  From  that 
time  until  the  twenty-seventh  term,  £5  5f. ;  (8)  After  takicg  the  degree  of  M. A., 
\U.  Kstablishment  charges  (i.e.,  college  servants,  except  tiiose  in  the  kitchen 
and  buttery,  delivery  of  coals  and  letters,  ''^ '"~~* —    "'■' ' — 


warming  and  lighting  the  chapel,  hall,  an* 
residents  in  college,  £^  10«. ;  (ft)  for  residents  out  of  college, 
to  the  above,  a  per  centage  of  £25  per  cent  is  charged  upon  all  articles  supplied 
out  of  the  kitehen  and  buttery,  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  necesrary  working 
expenses  of  those  departmente :  and  a  payment  to  the  bedmaker  of  £1  for  Lent 
term,  £1  for  Easter  term,  and  £1  10«.  for  Michaelmas  t«rm,  is  recognized  by  the 
college.  The  room-rent  varies  fVom  £10 10«.  to  £16  16<.  annually :  some  rooms 
in  the  new>  buildings  are  lot  at  £18  per  annum.  Furniture  can  not  be  hired  from 
the  college.  The  amount  of  valuation  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  £60  in  any  one 
set  of  rooms.  Accounts  are  paid  three  times  a  year.  Any  member  of  the  college 
who  resides  in  Oxford  for  four  or  more  nighte  m  any  term,  will  be  liable  to  hay  . 
the  fixed  charges  of  that  term,  and  any  member  who  reddes  for  twenty-one 
nights  will  be  liable  to  the  wnole.  Groceries  and  dessert  may  be  obtained  in 
oonege  from  the  common-room  man.    There  is  a  fixed  limit  of  expenditure. 

At  Queen's,  (1)  residento  in  college  pay  the  following  annual  charges: — estab- 
lishment (including  salaries  of  cooks,  hall  waiters,  porters,  shoe  and  knife  clean- 
ing, deliverv  of  letters,  hall  fire,  gas,  &c.,)  £9  18«. ;  choir  fund,  10^  ;  servants, 
including  au  paymento  sanctioned  oy  the  college  (except  those  to  the  messenger, 
who  is  paid  by  the  message),  £6  10*.  6d.  Col^ge  dues :  for  all  members  of  the 
college  below  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arte,  £1 :  for  Masters  of  Arts,  \A*,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  a  small  terminal  duuve  is  made  for  deaning  rooms.  (2] 
Beddents  out  of  college  pay  annually,  establishment,  £4  19«. ;  choir  f\md,  and 
college  duei«,  as  above.  Poor  and  local  rates  ore  charged  upon  occupants  or  col- 
lege rooms  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  official  valuation.  The  rates  levied  upon 
the  public  buildings  of  the  college  are  divided  equally  amon^  all  residento,  as  is 
the  excise  duty  payable  on  the  coUege  servanto.  Those  who  dme  in  hall  ordinarily 
pay  a  fixed  charge,  but  in  any  term  at  the  beginning  of  which  not  less  than  24 
persons  give  notice  to  the  Bursar  or  Manciple  of  their  wish  to  dine  off  commons, 
and  so  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  regulating  still  further  the  cost  of 
their  dinner,  tebles  are  set  apart  for  tnem. 

At  St.  John's^  (1)  residento  in  college  pay  annually  a  sum  of  about  £9  for  col- 
lege dues  and  miscellaneous  chaives ;  a  per  centage  is  charged  upon  all  articles 
which  are  supplied  fh)m  the  kitchen  or  buttery,  to  cover  the  wear  and  tear  of 
plate,  <&c. ;  a  terminal  payment  of  £1  to  the  bedmaker,  10».  to  the  under-serrant, 
and  10«.  to  the  porter,  is  recognized  by  the  college,  provided  that  the  attendance 
and  conduct  of  the  servanto  have  been  satisfactory  :  washing  is  covered  (with  the 
exception  of  certdn  extras)  by  a  terminal  diarge  of  £2.  (2)  For  residents  out  of 
college,  the  college  dues  and  miscellaneous  charges  are  about  hdf  the  sum  men- 
tioned above.  The  room-rent  varies  from  £4  4«.  to  £8  8«.  annually.  Furniture 
can  not  be  hired  from  the  college :  the  valuation  amounto  on  an  average  to  about 
£25.  Accounte  are  pud  three  times  a  year.  There  is  no  fixed  limit  to  expendi- 
ture, but  a  check  is  imposed  as  far  as  possible  upon  extravagance :  the  weekly 
battels  (kitehen  and  buttery)  need  not  exceed  £1  4<. 

At  Keblx,  there  is  a  fixed  annual  cham  of  £81,  which  is  payable  in  advance 
in  three  equd  instollmento,  one  at  the  becinning  of  every  term,  and  which  in- 
cludes all  ordinary  battels,  i.e.,  the  rent  of  mmisned  rooms,  board,  college  dues, 
servanto,  and  tuition,  but  not  washing,  lighto,  or  beer  at  luncheon  and  dinner; 
extras  are  provided  according  to  a  fixed  tariff,  but  can  not  exceed  £8  per  term. 
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DAILY. C0LLBG1B  DX7TTB8  AND  ACADEMIC  LITB. 

The  duties  commonly  exacted  by  a  College  from  its  students  are  attendance 
at  i  hapcl  and  at  lectures,  and  at  the  dinner  In  the  Col]c{;e  Hall.  In  some 
Colleges  the  rules  about  attendance  at  Chapel  have  been  lately  relaxed,  or 
excupUons  have  been  readily  allowed,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a 
l^encrol  statement  of  the  amount  of  attendance  required.  The  morning 
service  on  week  days  begins  at  seven  or  half-past  seven  o^clock,  and  so  con- ' 
etltutcs  an  ordeal  by  which  the  steadiness  of  a  man's  character  and  industry 
may  be  tested.  The  less  regular  and  resolute  prefer  the  evening  service,  the 
Umc  of  which  varies  considerably  in  different  Colleges  and  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  At  some  Colleges  those  who  do  not  attend  Chapel  regularly 
will  receive  warnings  from  the  Dean,  and  after  repeated  warnings  will  be 
in  danger  of  punishment,  such  as  being  confined  to  gates,  i  e.,  being  deprived 
of  tlie  liberty  of  passing  the  College  gates  or  the  outer  door  of  the  lodgings 
during  some  hours  before  thej^  are  chased  for  the  rest  of  the  students.  The 
surplice  must  be  worn  in  Chapel  on  Sundays,  Saints*  days,  and  at  the  evening 
service  of  the  day  before  both.  At  most  Colleges  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Scholars  in  turn  to  read  the  lessons,  two  Scholars  being  appointed  for  each 
weclE,  during  which  week  they  wear  the  surplice  at  every  service. 

Lectures  lasting  an  hour  each  are  delivered  dally  in  most  Colleges  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  13w  As  the  students  are  in  various  stages  of  advance- 
ment, and  engaged  in  various  studies,  they  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
classes,  and  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  each  student  is  engaged  at  lecture 
during  three  hours  every  day.  Perhaps  two  hours  a  day  may  be  the  average 
time  exacted  of  a  student  by  the  lecturers.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  by  a 
lecture  is  meant  a  formal  and  continuous  discourse  delivered  by  the  lecturer. 
A  College  lecture  at  Cambridge  is  very  often  much  the  same  thing  as  a  lesson 
%i  school,  it  being  of  course  understood  that  the  lectured  are  not  subject  to 
the  restraints  and  discipline  of  schoolboys.  If  the  subject  be  classical,  an 
author  is  read,  the  students  translating  in  turns,  while  the  lecturer  interposes 
bis  comments  as  he  sees  fit  If  it  be  mathematical,  the  students  are  often 
occupied  during  the  whole  hour  in  writing  answers  to  written  questions,  or 
tn  solving  problems,  ^ben  the  audience  is  large,  the  lecture  often  becomes 
tnore  formal  in  character. 

There  is  a  public  dinner  in  the  hall  of  eaeh  College  every  day.  In  the 
largest  Colleges  there  is  a  choice  of  hours  offered,  and  in  the  Easter  Term 
most  Colleges  adopt  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  for  at  least  one  dally  dinner. 

But  few  men  in  Colleges  study  between  3  p.m.  and  the  ordinary  dinner 
hour;  this  time  is  given  by  the  most  industrious  to  open  air  exercise  and 
recreation.  The  students  arc  English  youths,  and  a  large  proportion  of  men 
have  grown  up  In  the  great  public  schools.  Athletic  sports  accordingly  are 
pursued  with  ardor.  In  the  boat'Clubs  of  the  several  Colleges  the  science  of 
rowing  is  studied  by  as  many  men  with  as  much  ambition,  and  perha}>ft  even 
ivlth  as  much  seriousness,  as  are  shown  in  the  study  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Honor  Triposes.  The  Riflemen  of  Cambridge  University  have  not  been  un- 
distinguished. In  the  spring  term,  Fenner*s  Ground  and  the  separate 
Grounds  of  many  College  Clubs  are  alive  with  Cricket,  and  the  annual  boat- 
race  at  Putney  and  the  match  at  Lord's  between  the  Universities  are  known  to 
the  public.  More  intellectual  recreations  are  to  be  procured.  There  is  the 
Union  Debating  Club,  with  reading-rooms  and  library  attached.  Musical 
Societies,  Shakespeare  Clubs,  Ac,  &c.  Hardly  less  numerous  are  the  organ- 
intlouK  for  religious  purposes. 
34 
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Bkckwood'g  Magcutins  for  May,  1849,  oontainB 

OOLUraX  UTB-— ▲  nCBTCH  nf  TIBflL 

Soon  as  the  donds  divide,  and  dawning  daj 
Tints  the  quadrangle  with  its  earliest  ray. 
The  porter,  wearied  with  the  watchings  late. 
Half  opes  his  eyelids  and  the  \('icket  gate; 
And  many  a  yawning  gyp  comes  slipshod  in, 
To  wake  his  master  ere  the  bells  begin. 

Roand  yon  gray  waUs,  enchained  by  slnmber'a  i 
Each  son  of  learning  snores  within  his  celL 
For  though  long  yigHs  the  pale  student  keep, 
E'en  leaming*s  self,  we  know,  most  sometimes  sleajp— > 
80  mom  shall  see  him,  with  a  brightened  face. 
Fresh  as  a  giant,  to  rosame  his  race. 
Bat  hark  I  the  chimes  of  yonder  chapel-tower 
Sound  the  arrival  of  the  unwelcome  hoar. 
Now  drowsy  Lentolns  his  head  half  rears,    'i 
To  mumble  curses  on  the  Dean  he  f eaft. 
What  though  his  gyp  exhort  him,  ere  too  late. 
To  seek  the  chapel  and  avert  his  fatel 
"Who,  when  secure  his  downy  sheets  between. 
Recks  of  the  threatenings  of  an  angxy  Dean  f 
Slow  rolling  round  he  bids  his  mentor  go 
And  bear  his  warnings  to  the  shades  below. 
Soon  shall  he,  summoned  to  the  well-known  room, 
Bepent  his  recklessness  and  learn  his  doom. 
Within  the  walls  a  dull  constraint  to  know, 
And  many  a  midnight  Jollity  forego. 
Far  happier  he,  to  whom  the  harsh-tongned  bell 
Sounds,  as  it  should,  his  murdered  slumber^s  knell. 
Cold  he  contemns,  and,  shuffling  on  his  clothes,  ' 

Boldly  stalks  forth,  nor  heeda  his  reddening  nose. 
Straight  o'er  the  grass-plot  cuts  his  dewy  line 
In  mad  defiance  of  the  Ck>U^ge  fine; 
Breathless  with  hurry  gains  the  closing  grate. 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  Just  too  late. 
His  name  prick'd  olT  upon  the  marker's  roll. 
No  twinge  of  conscience  racks  his  easy  soul,    « 
While  tutor's  wines  and  Dean's  soft  smiles  repay 
His  prompt  submission  to  the  College  sway. 

The  servioe  o'er,  by  Cam's  dull  bank  of  sedge 
He  strides,  while  hanger  gains  a  keener  edge ; 
(Though  fasting  walks  I  cannot  loathe  too  much. 
Since  such  my  costom,  my  advice  be  such.) 
For  him  who  straight  returns,  what  horrors  wait  I 
How  chill  and  comfortless  his  chamber's  state. 
The  crackling  fuel  only  serves  too  well 
To  show  the  cold  it  vainly  strives  to  quell ; 
While  the  grim  bed-maker  provokes  the  dost. 
And  soot-bom  atoms,  which  his  tomes  enerost : 
Awhile  suspended  hi^  in  air  they  soar. 
Then,  sinktaig,  seek  the  shelves  on  which  they  slept  bef ora. 
Down  bolt  his  oonmions  and  his  scalding  tea. 
Then  off  to  lectures  in  pedantic  glee. 
He  notes  each  artlfloe  and  master-stroke- 
Each  musty  parallel  and  mustier  Joke ; 
Snaps  up  the  driblets  to  his  share  consigned. 
And  as  he  cram'd  his  body  crams  his  mind ; 
Then  seeks  at  home  digestion  for  his  lore. 
And  slams  1^  Folly's  face  the  twioe-baned  door. 
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This  hoar,  perdumce,  sees  Lentnliis  descend 
To  seek  the  chamher  of  some  joylal  fHend— 
Yawn  o'er  the  topics  of  the  passing  day. 
Or  damn  the  losses  of  his  last  nigfafs  plaj ; 
While  well  he  aogors  from  the  clattering  plates, 
The  glad  intelligence  that  hreakf  ast  wtf  ts. 

Ftfum  Memoiy^s  store  the  sportire  mnae  maj  glean 
The  channtf  that  gOd  awhfle  the  careless  scene— 
The  song,  the  anecdote,  the  bet,  the  Joke, 
The  steaming  viands,  and  the  circling  smoke— 
The  racy  cidei^ap,  or  brisk  champagne^ 
Long  prompt  the  merriment  and  rouse  the  atrain{ 
Till  Pleasure,  sated  of  the  loaded  board. 
Seeks  what  amusement  fresher  scenes  afford. 
Some  proYO  their  skill  In  fence— some  lore  to  box- 
Some  thirst  for  yengeance  on  the  dastard  fox ; 
Each  by  his  f  ayMte  sport'a  enchanting  power. 
Cheats  of  its  tediousness  the  flying  hour. 

I7ow  the  dull  court  a  short  siesta  takea, 
F6r  scarce  a  footstep  her  still  echo  wakes, 
Save  where  the  prowling  duns  their  victim  scout« 
And  seljce  the  spendthrift  wretch  that  dares  steal  ouL 

Come,  let  us  wander  to  the  zlver*s  hank. 
And  learn  what  charm  collects  yon  breathless  rank , 
The  hope  or  horror  pictured  in  each  face 
Karlcs  the  excitement  of  the  coming  raceu 
Harkl  o'er  the  waters  booms  the  sound  of  strife ; 
Now  the  hush'd  voices  leap  at  once  to  life ; 
'Sow  to  their  toil  the  striving  oarsmen  bend ; 
Now  their  gay  hues  the  flannting  banners  blend; 
Now  leap  the  wavedrops  from  the  flashing  oar ; 
Now  the  woods  echo  in  the  maddening  roar; 
Now  hot  th*  enthusiastic  crowd  pursue, 
And  scream  hoarse  praises  on  the  unflinching  crew  ; 
Now  in  one  last  wild  chance  each  arm  is  strained ; 
One  panting  struggle  more— the  goal  is  gained. 
A  scene  like  this,  what  stream  can  boast  besidel 
Scarce  rival  Isis  on  her  fairer  tide. 
But  think  not  thus  could  live  the  rower's  power. 
Save  long  privation  steeled  him  for  the  hour. 
The  couch  relinquished  at  the  voice  of  mom. 
The  toilsome  exercise,  the  cup  foresworn. 
The  frugal  dinner,  and  scarce-tasted  wine- 
Are  these  no  sacriflce  at  glory's  shrine  ? 
Thus  with  new  trophies  shall  his  walls  be  graced— 
Each  limb  new  strengthened,  and  each  nerve  new  braced. 

Some  idlers  to  the  pavements  keep  their  feet, 
And  strut  and  ogle  all  the  passing  street 
And  if  'tis  Sunday's  noon,  on  King's  Parade, 
See  the  smug  tradesman  too  and  leering  maid ; 
See  the  trim  shop-boy  cast  his  envious  eye 
On  Topling's  waistcoat  and  on  Sprlghtly's  tie, 
Bravely  resolved  to  hoard  his  labor's  fruit, 
And  ape  their  fancies  in  his  next  new  suit 

But  now  the  sounding  clocks  in  haste  recall 
Each  hungry  straggler  to  his  College  hall ; 
For  Alma  Hater  well  her  nursling  rears. 
Hot  cheats  his  gullet,  while  she  Alls  his  ears. 
Heavens  I  what  a  clatter  rends  the  steam-franght  air— 
How  waiters  Jostle,  and  how  Freslmien  stare ! 
One  thought  here  strikes  mo-^nd  the  thou^t  is  sad— 
The  carving  for  the  most  part  is  but  bad. 
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flee  fhe  torn  tnrkaj  tad  the  mangled  gooee  1 
See  fhe  hacked  drlaln  snd  the  spattered  Jaiice  I 
Ah  I  can  the  College  well  her  charge  falfll. 
Who  thu  noglects  the  petitHnialtre*8  aldU  f 
The  tator  proves  each  papU  on  the  books— 
Whj  not  glTe  equal  license  to  the  cooks  f 
Ab  the  graTe  lecturer,  wlfh  scrapaloas  care, 
Mes  how  his  dass  picks  up  Its  learned  fare—    ^ 
From  Wisdom*8  banquet  makes  the  dullard  ftat^ 
Denied  admittance  tin  his  trial^s  past— 
So  the  dow  Ifredmian  on  a  crust  should  starve, 
mi  piactioe  tanght  him  nobler  food  to  carve. 

High  on  the  dais,  and  more  richly  stored. 
Well  has  old  custom  placed  the  Felloirs*  board: . 
T(ias  shall  the  student  feel  his  fire  increased 
Bj  brave  ambition  for  the  well-graced  feast— 
Kark  the  deck  merriment  of  reverend  Dons, 
And  learn  how  sdence  well  rewards  her  sons. 
But  spare,  my  muse,  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom 
That  veils  the  mysteries  of  the  Fdlowft*  room ; 
Nor  hint  how  Dons,  their  untasked  hours  to  pase^ 
Uke  Cato»  warm  their  virtues  with  the  glass. 

Once  mora,  at  sound  of  chapel  chime  repairs 
The  snzpUoedsdiolar  to  his  vesper  prayers;    ^ 
IV>r  disdplfais  this  tribute  at  his  hands, 
Ilrst  and  last  da$y  of  the  day,  demands. 
Then  each,  as  diUgenoe  or  ndrth  invite, 
Careless  iuiprvf  ea  or  thriftless  wastes  the  nl^t;' 

Stand  in  the  midst,  and  with  observant  eye 
Each  chamber's  tenant  at  his  task  descry. 
Here  the  hartih  mandate  of  the  Dean  enthrals 
Some  prayeriess  prisoner  to  the  College  walls, 
Who  in  tlie  novella  pages  seeks  to  find 
A  brief  oblivion  for  his  angri^mlnd. 
Haply  the  smoke-wieathed  meerschaum  shall  supplj 
An  evenness  of  soul  which  they  deny. 
Charm  I  that  alike  can  soothing  pleasure  bring 
To  sage  or  savage,  mendicant  or  king ; 
Sovereign  to  blunt  the  pangs  of  torturtng  pain. 
Or  clear  the  nuuses  of  the  students  brain ! 
Swift  at  thy  word,  amidst  the  souVs  misrule. 
Content  resumes  Iter  sway,  and  rage  grows  cooL 

Here  pores  the  student,  till  his  aching  sight 
No  more  can  brook  the  gUmmerlng  taper's  light ; 
Then  Slumber's  links  their  nerveless  captive  bind. 
While  Fancy's  magic  mocks  his  fevered  mind ; 
Then  a  dim  train  of  years  unborn  swept  by 
In  glorious  vision  on  his  raptured  eye : 
See  Fortune's  statdlest  sons  in  homage  bow. 
And  filng  vain  lustre  o'er  his  toUwom  brow  t 
Away,  ye  drivellers  I  dare  ye  speak  to  him 
Of  cneek  grown  bloodless,  or  of  eye  grown  dim  f 
Who  heeds  the  sunken  cheek,  or  wasted  frame. 
While  Hope  shouts  ^  Onward !  to  undying  fame.'* 

Glance  further,  if  thine  eye  can  pierce  the  mist 
Baised  round  the  votaries  of  Loo  and  Whist ; 
Scarce  such  kind  Venus  round  her  oUSpilng  flung 
To  bear  him  viewless  through  the  Punic  throng;   . 
Scarce  such  floats  round  old  Skiddaw's  crown  of  snow. 
And  veQs  Its  gtinmess  from  the  plains  below. 
Here,  too,  gay  Lentulus  ednspicnotts  Ota^ 
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Chief  light  and  onde  of  ctrdhig  irits. 
Who  with  foch  careless  grace  the  tdck  csn  taks^ 
Or  fling  with  sach  sntrembUng  band  his  stake  f 
Bat  though  with  well-feigned  ease  his  glass  he  slp^ 
And  pofCs  tho  balmy  cloud  from  smiling  lips, 
Care  broods  within— his  soul  alone  regards  * 

His  ebbing  poeket  and  the  Tarying  cards ; 
While  one  resolve  bis  saddened  spirit  fills— 
The  diminution  of  his  next  tennis  bUls. 

Lamp  after  lamp  expires  as  night  grows  late, 
And  feet  less  frequent  rattle  at  the  gate. 
*Fhe  wearied  student  now  rakes  out  bis  fire— 
The  host  grows  dull,  and  yawning  guests  retfre— > 
Tin,  all  its  labors  and  its  foUies  o'er, 
Tlie  silent  College  sinks  to  deep  once  more. 

Thus  roll  the  hours,  thus  roll  the  weeks  away. 
Till  terms  expiring  bring  the  long-feared  day. 
When  rake  and  student  equal  terror  know— 
TUat  lest  he*s  plucked,  this  lest  he  pass  too  low. 
Though  different  epochs  mark  their  wide  careers, 
And  serre  fbr  reckoning  points  through  fleeting  Tears— 
To  this  a  tripos  or  a  Senate's  grace. 
To  tliat  a  fox-hunt,  ball,  or  steeple-chase,— 
When  three  short  years  of  toU  or  sloth  are  past. 
This  common  bugbear  scares  them  all  at  last. 

The  doors  flang  wide^  the  boards  and  benehes  set^ 
The  nervous  candidates  for  fame  are  met 
flee  yon  poor  wretch,  Jnat  ahlveilngfrom  bis  fted, 
Onaw  at  his  naUa  and  scratch  his  empty  head;  ' 

With  lengthened  visage  o'er  each  questioo  poie^ 
And  ransack  all  his  memory  for  Itsator^ 
This  Euclid  argued,  or  this  Newton  taught— 
Thus  Butler  reasoned,  or  thus  Paley  thought ; 
With  many  a  weapon  of  the  learned  strife^ 
Prised  for  an  hour,  then  flung  aside  for  life. 
Ahl  what  Bvalla  him  now  his  vaunted  art; 
To  atrlde  the  steed,  or  gulda  the  tandem-cart  f 
His  loved  ecarte,  or  his  gainful  whist  ? 
What  snobs  he  pommelled,  or  what  maidens  kissed  t 
His  ball-room  elegance,  his  modish  air. 
And  easy  Impudence,  that  charmod  the  fair  1 
Ah  1  what  avails  him  that  to  Fashion's  fame 
Admiring  boudoirs  echoed  forth  his  name  f 
AH  would  he  yield,  if  aU  could  buy  one  look. 
Though  but  a  moment's,  o'er  the  once-scorned  book. 
— Bnoogh,  enough,  once  let  theaoene  eafike; 
Bid  me  not,  Taney,  brave  its  boDrora  twice. 
Tlie  wrangler's  glory  In  his  well-earned  iame^ 
The  prlaeman's  triumph,  and  the  pluck'd  man's  ahama^ 
With  all  Ihtr  Learning's  well-bestowed  rewards. 
Are  they  not  fitting  themes  for  nobler  bards  t 
Poor  LontuluSk  twice  plucked,  soma  happy  day 
Just  ahnflles  through,  and  dubs  blmaelfB.  ▲.; 
Thanks  beaven,  flings  by  bis  cap  and  gown,  and  Aiids 
A  place  made  odious  by  remonelessdnns. 
ITot  so  the  wrangler,— him  the  Pellow's  room 
Shall  boast  its  ornament  for  years  to  come  ; 
nil  some  anug  rectory  to  his  lot  may  fall. 
Or  e'en  {his  fondest  wish)  a  prebend's  stall : 
Then  burst  triumphant  on  the  admiring  town 
The  full  fledged  honors  of  his  Doctor's  gown. 
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KAiraSRd  AND  DISCIPUKE. 

The  early  utatntes  of  the  several  Colleges,  the  dasBification,  oostame,  and 
edqaette  enforoed  on  all  the  members  of  the  University,  were  framed  in  the 
spirit  of  reverence,  and  for  the  purposes  of  sound  discipline,  good  manneis,  and 
pure  morals.  The  fqjUowing  preamble  and  proviuon  of  an  ancient  ordinanoe  of 
Trinity  College  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  discipline  of  the  time : 

'*  Whereas  there  is  nothing  which  more  adorns  men  of  letters  thjm  modesty 
and  purity  of  manners ;  we  therefore  decree  and  ordain  that  all  inferiors  behave 
tiliemselves  towards  their  superiors  in  a  submissive  and  reverent  manner— the 
scholar  towards  the  Bachelor,  the  Bachelors  towards  the  Masters  of  Arts,  these 
towards  the  Bachelors  and  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  all  towards  tiie  Masters,  as 
the  supreme  governors,  and  also  towards  the  ei^ht  seniors,  as  fathers  and 
leaders.  Let  none  of  the  Bachelors  or  scholars  go  mto  the  town  without  taking 
some  one  with  him  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  witness  of  his  proper  conduct :  let  no 
one  in  the  hall,  in  the  court,  or  elsewhere  within  the  college,  neglect  to  take  off 
his  cap  in  the  presence  of  the  Master  of  Arts,  or  one  of  higher  degree.  Let  the 
authors  of  domestic  sedition,  detraction,  disunion,  or  wrangle,  for  the  first  of- 
fense lose  a  month's  commons ;  for  the  second  three  months*;  for  the  third,  let 
them,  as  we  have  said,  be  expelled  from  the  ooUeffe.  We  also  decree,  ordain, 
and  exhort,  that  the  Masters.  Tellows,  scholars,  and  other  residents  in  the  ool- 


ribafdry,  scoffi),  whisperings,  reproaches,  and  scandals.  Let  no  one  keep  dogs, 
ferrets,  hawks,  or  singing  birds,  in  the  college  ;  nor  be  immoderately  gijon  to 
hunting  or  hawking ;  and  if  any  one  transgress  let  him  be  punished.  We  will 
and  decree  that  each  person  conduct  himself  witJi  propriety  in  his  own  chamber ; 
and  do  not  by  immoderate  clamour,  or  loud  laughter,  or  singing,  or  noise,  or 
dancing,  or  musical  instruments,  keep  his  neighbors  ft^m  sleep,  quiet,  or  study  ; 
and  also  that  he  abstains  from  late  revels  and  from  potations." 

In  1728  it  was  ordered  npon  interpretation  of  part  of  the  Statute  De  madettia  €i 
urbaniiaU  marum^  that  if  any  scholar  shall  at  any  time  resort  to  any  Tavern  or 
other  public  house  otherwise  than  the  Statutes  do  allow  [an  LL.B.,  M.B.,  Mas. 
B.,  M.A.;  or  a  pupil  accompanying  his  tutor,  or  invited  to  see  a  parent  or  Mend, 
who  has  come  into  the  town  as  a  guest ;  but  only  to  dinner  or  supper ;  or  with 
the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned  case  (an  undergraduate  or  B.B.)  at  other 
times  with  the  leave  of  the  master],  he  shall  forfeit  Is.  8d.  K  after  the  statuta- 
ble time  of  looking  the  gates  [8  p  m.;  or  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas  9],  S«.  4^. 
If  at  a  more  unseasonable  hour,  or  disordered  in  liquor,  he  shall,  besides  the 
other  penalties,  be  admonished  by  the  vice-chancellor,  which  Admonition  shall 
be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose ;  and  after  three  admonitions  be  ex- 
pelled. ^That  if  any  number  of  Scholars,  under  pretense  of  being  of  the  same 
year,  School,  or  County,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  found  assembling  together  at  any 
pubUc  house,  they  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  beside  the  former  penalty  of 
8«.  4d,,  be  suspended  from  taking  any  Degree  until  one  whole  year  after  the  usual 
time  of  taking  the  same.' 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Everett's  Lecture  *  Ot^  the  0am,*  continue  our 
pictures  of  the  daily  routine  of  University  Life  at  Cambridge : 
Present  Meaiis  of  Diacipline, 

The  means  of  discipline  are  elaborate  and  peculiar.  A  certain  amount  of  at- 
tendance at  chapel  and  lecture  is  required ;  and,  if  not  complied  with,  a  gradu- 
ated series  of  scoldings,  rising  from  a  simple  printed  notice,  filled  up  with  a 
name,  as  follows :  "  Everett,  Junior  Soph.,  irregular  in  his  attendance  at  chapel, 
admonished  by  the  Senior  Dean  "; — I  did  get  one  such  notice  once, — up  through 
personal  interviews  with  the  Deans,  Tutor,  Master,  and  Body  of  Fellows.  By 
this  time,  an  undergraduate  so  persistently  irregular  will  probably  have  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis  by  some  other  more  flagrant  act,  and  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
college— rusticated,  or  silently  withdrawn.    Bepeated  absence  from  lecture  is 
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f^nerally  punished  by  '*  gating/*  that  b,  confining  a  student  to  the  inside  of 
tlie  gate  of  his  college,  or  street  door  of  his  lodging-house,  at  an  earlier  hour  • 
than  usual.  At  10  p.m.  the  gates  are  loclwed,  and  no  one  can  get  in  without 
ringing.  I  should  add  that,  once  in,  no  one  can  get  out  after  ten,  without 
a  special  order  from  a  Fellow.  Furtliermore,  no  undergraduate  can  pass  a 
utght  out  of  Cambridge  or  out  of  his  own  rooms  without  special  permission . 
from  his  tutor ;  and  In  all  these  cases  the  situation  of  the  porter,  bedmalicr, 
or  lodging-house  keeper  is  made  much  too  valuable,  and  the  watch  kept  upon 
them  much  too  strict,  to  permit  more  than  a  very  rare  infringement  indeed  of 
these  rules.  Any  college  windows  that  may  look  on  the  street  are  barred  in 
the  two  lower  stories,  10  prevent  egress,  and  every  college  is  surrounded  with 
hi^h  walls,  ditches,  or  iron  fences  bristling  with  a  most  dreadful  array  of 
fipijf  cs.  I  have  often  stood  at  some  of  these  and  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  fi^etUng  out,  and  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Pecuniary  fines,  of  small  amount,  are  also  very  much  resorted  to ;  they  are, . 
in  most  coses,  rather  matters  of  course,  than  penalties — such  as  for  absence 
from  morning  ehapel— and  go  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  servants.  In  some, 
cases,  neglect,  or  infringement  of  discipline,  is  punished  by  "  losing  the 
week**;  that  is,  if  the  student  has  already  resided  seven  weeks,  some  mis- 
demeanor will  cause  the  seven  to  count  only  six,  which  would  compel  him  to 
stay  at  Cambridge  another,  to  make  up  the  requisite  number  enjoined  in  the. 
coarse  of  a  term. 

8I7NDA.T  LIFB  OF  AN  UNDEBOBADUATB. 

At  Cambridge  there  is  a  great  deal  of  church-going.  All  the  college 
chapels  have  two,  and  some  three  services  a  day.  At  some,  there  is  a  sermon ; 
at  others  not  It  Is,  of  coarse,  at  all  of  them  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  whole  University  is  supposed  to  go  at  two  o'clock  to  thp 
sermon  in  Great  St  Mary's  Church.  It  does  not  all  go  by  any  means.  The 
reverend  Master  of  Trinity  has  a  weakness  for  ordering  such  of  his  own 
subjects  as  he  meets  about  the  hour,  to  go.  This  service  is  peculiar  in  many 
respects.  The  floor  of  the  church,  which,  aside  from  its  being  the  church  of 
the  University,  has  Its  own  parish,  is  filled  with  graduates,  the  gallery  with 
undei^graduates.  The  clerk  of  the  church  gives  out  a  portion  of  Tate  and 
Brady's  version  of  the  Psalms ;  this  is  sung  by  one  of  the  college  choirs  in 
attendance.  This  is  followed  by  the  preacher,  who  is  appointed  for  every 
Sunday  and  holy-day,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  is  always  a  man  of 
note ;  he  rises  and  reads  the  bidding  prayer.  This  is  not  a  prayer  at  all,  but 
an  exhortation  to  pray  for  *^  the  whole  state  of  the  Catholic  Church."  From 
this  pretty  general  exordium,  it  proceeds,  by  virtue  of  a  series  of  especiallys 
and  particnlarlys,  to  commend  to  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  all  the 
persons  in  England  in  any  way  distinguished  in  the  Church  or  the  State. 
Gradually  working  his  way  to  the  two  Universities,  the  clergyman  continues : 
"  And  herein  for  his  Grace,  William,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  our  Chancellor ; 
for  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Vice-chancellor;  for  the  professors,  proctors, 
and  all  that  bear  authority  therein.  For  all  particular  colleges ;  and,  as  in 
private  duty  bound,  I  ask  your  prayers  for  the  royal  and  religious  foundation 
of  Trinity  College;  for  the  reverend  and  learned  the  Master,  the  fellows, 
scholars,  and  all  students  in  the  same,"  and  so  on ;  till,  at  last,  a  call  to  pray 
for  all  the  Commons  of  the  Realm,  and  also  to  praise  God  for  all  his  mercies, 
concludes  this  long  Introduction,  to  which  is  simply  added  the  words  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer;  and  at  once  every  University  man  in  the  congregation,  who 
are  all  standing,  raises  his  cap  to  his  face,  which  Is  a  sight  described  as  very 
imposing;  whoever  saw  it,  must  have  neglected  to  raise  his  own  cap,  in  order 
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to  notice  those  of  others.  The  sermon,  and  the  ordinary  conciudin;^:  prayer 
of  the  English  Church  foUow,  the  sermon  being  always  intensely  learned, 
rather  ttian  interesting. 

Sunday  is  a  great  day  at  Cambridge  for  very  long  wallu,  often  of  three  or 
four  hours*  duration.  The  boating  men  in  particular,  who  are  steadily 
engaged  on  the  river  every  other  day,  vary  their  exercise  always  by  a  hand 
wallc  on  Sunday.  On  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  if  it  is  flne,  the  whole 
town,  University  or  not,  turns  out  Into  the  walks  behind  the  Colleges,  making 
a  very  ^y  sight  Sunday  ia  also  a  g^reat  day  for  early  and  long-protracted 
tea  parties  and  sochil  talks. 

ATHLBTIC  SPOBTO— CBICXBT. 

1  know  nothuig  of  cricket  I  used  to  see  my  friends  wearing  caps  and 
scarves  of  all  imaginable  imttems,  and  was  told  that  they  were  badges  of  the 
**  Perambulators*'  or  **  Quidnuncs.**  I  saw  them  start  at  unearthly  hours  in 
the  morning,  dressed  principally  in  flannel,  and  come  back  pretty  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  heard  that  the  Pifflers  had  been  playing  Royston.  I  have 
moreover  been  to  one  or  two  cricket-matches,  and  seen  some  splendid 
catches  at  long-off.  But  of  the  mysteries  of  cricket  and  cricket  clubs  I 
know  very  little.  They  are  very  numerous;  cricket  players  associating 
together  for  all  possible  and  impossible  reasons,  and  tlie  best  players  belong- 
ing to  several  clubs  at  once.  They  are  working  hard  all  summer  lon£^,  and 
rather  tire  one  with  their  utter  absorption  in  their  favorite  sport,  which  to  an 
outsider  is  truly  unintelligible.  But  it  only  lasts  a  few  months  in  the  year, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  they  can  talk  and  act  rationally. 

KOWIMG^BOJLT  RACES. 

Rowing  is  also  carried  at  Cambridge  to  great  x>erfection.  It  is  a  naturU 
offshoot  from  the  maritime  character  of  the  English.  The  best  amateur 
rowing  is  at  the  two  Universities,  and  their  annual  match  in  Apri),  in  which  I 
regret  to  say  Oxford  has  now  won  three  yean  successively,  ia  a  splendid  exhi- 
bition of  river  rowing  and  pretty  rough  rowing,  too.  But  as  eyewitnesa  is 
always  better  than  dearciption,  I  will  ask  you  to  walk  down  with  me  to  the 
last  boat  race  of  the  season  at  Cambridge,  and  contemplate  what  is  pcrliapa 
the  noblest  of  athletic  sports  in  its  highest  perfection. 

The  principal  University  boat  races  at  Cambridge  take  place  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  surely  if  the  Aiigonauts  themselves  were  to  select  a  time  and 
place  for  the  display  of  their  strength,  tliey  could  not  choose  better  than  the 
Cambridge  May  term.  Mr.  Warren  Burton  says  that  the  wit  of  his  district 
school  described  the  fun  of  the  winter  school  term  as  one  long  Thanksgiving 
Day,  minus  the  sermon,  the  music  and  the  dinner.  One  might  describe  tho 
Cambridge  May  term  as  one  long  Class  Day,  minus  tho  literary  exercises,  the 
dancing  and  the  cheering.  An  army  of  amaxons  take  Cambridge  by  storm  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  gray  old  Alma  Mater  puts  on  her  best  dress,  and  sets 
her  best  parlor  in  order  to  receive  her  guests.  But  of  all  the  attractions  of 
that  happy  season,  there  is  none  more  universally  appreciated  tlian  the  boat 
races.    We  will  suppose  ourselves  walking  down  to  the  last  one  of  the  season. 

It  begins  at  seven  o*elock.  Just  in  the  calm,  clear,  English  twilight  We 
need  not  fear  that  It  is  too  soon  after  dinner,  for  the  authorities  fully  respect 
the  value  of  exercise,  and  accommodate  the  boat  races  by  instituting  an 
early  dinner  at  two  o'clock  at  this  season.  We  put  on  our  checkered  str&v 
hats  with  their  dark-blue  ribbon,  to  show  that  we  belong  to  the  Fint  Trinity 
boat  club ;  stroll  out  of  the  great  gate,  past  the  church  where  Is  the  monn- 
roent  of  poor  Kirko  White,  erected  by  our  late  distinguished  countryman. 
Dr.  Boott;  past  the  gate  of  St  John*s  and  the  Templars*  round  church,  and 
through  a  few  narrow  lanes  to  a  broad  conmion,  the  pasture-ground  of  a 
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hundred  broken-down  horses.  Oar  path  has  been  accompanied  by  crowds  of 
men  in  boating;;  rig,  broad  flannel  trousers,  heavy  tanned  leather  low-heeled 
shoes,  pea-jacket,  and  olub-hat  or  cap,  making  eagerly  for  the  boat-houses. 
These  soon  heave  in  sight  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  poor  little  narrow  river 
All  along  the  strand  below  them  are  the  long,  narrow,  sh(irp  club-boats,  of 
which  a  new  one  is  manned  every  instant  From  the  windows  of  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  St.  John^s  boat-club  we  can  see  the  red  flag  wavin'^,  em- 
blaz  >ncd  with  the  arms  of  Lady  Margaret  Somerset,  foundress  of  St  John's 
and  Christ's  Colleges.  This  flag  being  displayed  shows  that  St  John's  is  at 
present  head  of  the  river.  We  stroll  along  the  banks,  now  muddy  and  now 
sandy,  watching  the  coal-bai^s  trailing  slowly  up  from  Lynn  and  Wisbeach, 
and  the  light  club-boats,  bearing  down  crews  of  inferior  oarsmen  to  witness 
the  contests  of  the  champions,  and  darting  between  the  barges  like  flies  in  a 
eow-pasture.  We  are  in  plenty  of  time,  for  the  gray  old  church  of  Chester- 
ton, across  the  water,  Is  ringing  out  a  quarter  of  seven  in  its  sweet  chimes. 
But  what  is  this  that  encounters  us,  breaking  in  rudely  on  all  the  pastoral  and 
soothing  thoughts  of  chimes  and  evening  and  what  not?  A  boy,  or  a 
monkey  ?  A  boy,  and  a  very  dirty  one,  with  a  broom  still  dirtier  than  him- 
self. With  this  he  assiduously  sweeps  the  coal-dust  and  mud  left  by  tho 
coHtcrs  right  under  our  feet,  and  thed  calls  upon  us  in  an  uncommonly 
cheerful  voice,  to  **  Give  me  a  copper,  sir,  just  one,  sir,  I've  got  no  father, 
sir.*'  Spuming  him,  his  broom,  and  the  ashes  of  his  father,  we  press  on,  our 
path  every  moment  getting  more  and  more  crowded  with  eager  spectators. 
We  soon  arrive  at  a  ferry,  where  are  three  or  four  very  dingy  craft,  soliciting 
passengers,  but  getting  none.  No,  we  will  wait  till  the  regular  boatman 
comes  back  from  his  last  load  with  his  clean  blue  boat,  and  his  hat  showing 
the  ribbon  of  (he  head  of  the  river.  He  is  at  once  saluted  as  *H  haron  "  by 
a  dozen  voices,  and  Imploring  us  to  "  step  steady,  gentlemen,'*  soon  puts  us 
over  on  the  verge  of  foundering.  A  few  moments  more,  and  we  are  at  the 
railway  bridge.  Here  all  spectators  who  have  come  down  In  boats  disembark, 
and  leave  their  boats  to  walk  on  to  the  racing-ground. 

This  extends  for  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  from  the  railway  bridge. 
In  tho  great  University  races  the  boats  take  their  stations  at  the  further  end 
of  it  and  row  up  towards  Cambridge,  endlrig  at  the  railway  bridge.  The 
river  turns  and  winds  a  good  deal  In  this  distance,  giving  scope  for  the  most 
careful  steering,  as  it  is  scarcely  ever  over  twenty  yards  wide.  At  about  the 
middle  of  the  course  is  the  Plough  Inn,  which  can  be  reached  by  a  very 
pretty  drive,  and  is  generally  the  rendezvous  of  those  who  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  a  ru:i  on  the  bank.  We  ourselves  are  on  the  towing-path  the  other 
side  from  the  Plough.  Just  watch  the  crowd  on  the  bank,  oarsmen  in  their 
club  flannels,  Athenieum  men  with  their  faultless  London  garments,  tutors 
and  proctors  In  their  clerical  garb,  and  some  very  hard  student,  a  prospective 
senior  wrangler,  who  has  accidenta-ly  come  down  for  an  evening  stroll,  and 
looks  round  bewildered,  for  he  never  heard  of  a  boat  race,  and  can't  conceive 
why  he  never  met  such  a  crowd  here  before.  There— you  can  see  the  racing 
boats  begin  to  come  up  the  river— not  the  best,  however— those  before  us  will 
take  their  places  at  the  end  of  the  division.  Each  boat  will  row  down  to 
nearly  the  end,  then  turn  so  as  to  bring  up  against  Its  proper  post,  with  Its 
bead  up  the  river.  There  it  will  be  moored,  and  the  crew  step  out  This  is 
soon  made  apparent,  as  we  see  walking  up  to  us  the  crews  of  the  boats  that 
just  shot  past  us.  There — men  are  beginning  to  gaze  eagerly  on  that  next 
boat— as  tho  dark-blue  uniform  flashes  Into  sight,  "  I.  Trinity  Second,"  is 
the  cry  from  the  bank.  There  are  three  clubs  in  Trinity,  of  which  tho  first  is 
the  largest  and  it  generally  can  muster  three  boats  among  the  first  twenty. 
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At  present,  its  second  boat  stands  ninth  on  the  river.  You  will  understand 
that  all  members  of  the  college,  irrespective  of  seniority,  Join  the  boat-clubs; 
the  control  and  manaf^ement  being  in  the  hands  of  the  older  members. 
These  are  very  assiduous  in  practising  the  Freshmen  and  new-comers  gener- 
ally, and  selecting  the  good  oarsmen  from  them  for  the  high  boat^  I.  Trinity 
Second  has  passed,  and  the  next  is  a  curious  uniform  of  gray  and  blue,  which 
proclaims  it  to  be  (  hrist's.  The  next  is  the  maroon-color  of  Corpus,  tlie 
next  the  rich  rose-color  of  Emmanuel,  and  the  next  the  royal  i)urp  e  of  <  aias. 
As  fast  as  each  boat  turns,  rows  up  to  its  post  and  stops,  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  admirers  from  its  own  college,  and  some  sarcastic  outsiders, 
who  exchange  remarks  of  all  kinds  with  each  other  on  the  event,  and  count- 
less bets  are  made.  The  crews  begin  to  feel  cold,  and  start  on  a  stroll,— 
gradually  the  crowds  melt  together,  and  the  whole  bank  becomes  alive  with  a 
thousand  University  men  of  every  type  of  face,  mind,  and  particular  costume. 
Hush ;  there  is  a  boat  sweeping  down,  evidently  far  better  than  any  that 
have  gone  before  it  Its  oarsmen  wear  black  hats,  with  a  black  and  white 
ribbon  round  them.  They  are  a  wiry,  vicious-looking  lot,  and  though  a 
series  of  misfortunes  has  brought  them  down  to  fourth,  yet  no  one  dares 
speak  slightingly  of  Trinity  Hal.  They  soon  attract  a  great  crowd,  for 
Trinity  Hall,  besides  Its  own  peculiar  fame.  Is  the  champion  in  general  of  the 
smaller  colleges.  But  still  greater  excitement  is  manifested,  as  a  plain  gray 
uniform  comes  into  view,  and  all  eyes  arc  turned  to  watch  tlie  most  noted 
club  of  the  University.  It  is  III.  Trinity,  composed  exclusively  of  members 
of  Trinity  College,  who  have  previously  been  at  Eton  or  Westminster 
schools,  which,  being  situated  on  the  Thames,  are  far  ahead  of  all  other 
schools  in  rowing.  And  now  the  talc  of  boats  is  nearly  complete.  The  dark 
blue  of  I.  Trinity  swings  into  the  second  place,  and  Just  as  its  adherents  are 
eagerly  pressing  the  question — '*  Shall  you  do  it  ?  "  **  O  shall  you  do  it  ?  "  some 
oue  else  shouts,  **  There  they  are— there's  the  pigs."  This  coarse,  but  well- 
known  name,  calls  all  eyes  to  the  St  John's  oarsmen,  in  their  scarlet  uniform, 
proudly  rowing  to  the  first  place.  Night  after  night  they  have  baffled  Trinity 
in  all  attempts  to  bamp  them,  and  assume  the  head  place.  Tou  will  under- 
stand, that  the  Cam  being  wholly  too  narrow  to  permit  of  rowing  abreast,  it  is 
the  practice  in  all  great  races  to  draw  the  boats  up  in  a  line,  witli  a  boat's 
length  between  each,  and  the  object  is  then  to  row  over  the  distance  so 
as  to  touch  the  stem  of  the  first  with  the  bow  of  the  second  boat  If  this  is 
effected,  the  first  changes  places  with  the  second  in  the  next  race,  or  is 
dropped  altogether,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  match.  Notice  in  many  of 
the  other  boats  oarsmen  with  the  sky-blue  cap,  that  marks  a  University  oars- 
man, one  who  has  been  chosen  to  row  against  Oxford ;  but  not  in  the  Trinity 
boat  They  have  University  oars,  more  than  one,  but  not  to-night.  No; 
to-night  all  shall  wear  the  dark-blue  alike,  for  the  honor  of  their  dear  old 
college.  The  St  John's  men,  who  have  at  last  won  the  head  place,  and  held 
it  triumphantly  night  after  night,  shall  they  be  defrauded  of  the  laurel  on 
their  very  brows,  and  in  one  night  be  condemned  to  hold  the  second  place  for 
a  whole  year?  All,  but  the  Trinity  men  have  been  working  together  night 
after  night;  every  race  has  put  new  vigor  and  unity  into  tlieir  stroke. 
Steadily  have  they  worked  up  above  all  other  rivals,  and  last  night  they  pur- 
sued the  Johnians,  pressing  hard  up  to  the  course's  end.  Well  did  Virgil 
know— and  what  did  he  not  know  ?^tho  passions  that  stir  in  the  breasts  of 
oarsmen — 

"  These  bum  with  shame  to  lose  their  hard-earned  crown, 

And  hfo  would  freely  barter  for  renown; 

But  those,  with  risin!*  hope,  their  triumphs  scan, 

For  Ihcy  can  conquer  who  bclicvo  they  can.** 
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Such  arc  the  contending  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  tlic  countless  admirers  of 
either  side  that  arc  strolling  *up  and  down  the  banks  ;  when,  suddenly,  they 
are  recalled  to  their  senses  by  a  sudden  bang.  The  first  gun ;  and  the  crews 
all  make  rapidly  to  their  boats,  and  begin  to  embark.  Eagerly  the  coxswain 
looks  over  his  crew.  "Now  then,  who's  number  4?  O,  Wright;  well, 
wlicrc  is  he?  He^,  Wright,  Wright  He'll  be  late,  to  a  dead  certainty." 
No ;  there  comes  that  hard,  compact  figure,  and  that  generous  face  breaking 
through  the  crowd  of  gray  jackets,  for  he  has  been  exchanging  a  last  defiance 
with  the  crew  of  the  III.  Trinity,  who  arc  insinuating,  audacious  mortals, 
that  not  only  will  First  not  catch  John's,  but  will  get  bumped  themselves. 
"  Now  then,  4,  get  in.  Are  you  all  ready  ?  "  "  No,  no,  not  yet ;  my  stretcher's 
wrong."  The  dark-blue  Jackets  are  torn  ofi",  and  thrown  to  the  men  on  shore. 
**Now;  Sturge  times  us,  doesn't  he?"  "Ay,  all  right";  and  you  see  by 
every  iosit  some  sympathizing  friend  with  a  stop-watch.  Bang !  the  second 
gun.  The  last  arrangements  are  hurriedly  made.  All  along  the  banks  eager 
partisans  are  just  ready  to  begin  their  race  with  their  favorite.  "  Push  out," 
is  the  cry ;  and  slowly,  steadily,  the  oars  are  raised,  and  the  boat  gently 
fended  off.  "Quarter  of  a  minute  gone";  and  all  down  the  bank  comes  up 
the  refrain  from  every  boat—"  Quarter  gone."  The  last  settlement  in  the 
seats,  the  last  jacket  pitched  ashore,  the  lost  firm  grasp  of  the  oar,  never  to 
be  let  go.  "Half  a  minute  gone";  now  the  boats  are  all  In  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  "Back  a  stroke,  2;  easy  backing;  pull,  bow  and  3";  for  the 
oars  are  numbered,  beginning  at  the  bow ;  not,  as  with  us,  at  the  stroke. 
"Fifteen  seconds  left"  All  eyes  along  the  bank  are  fixed  on  the  watchmen, 
as  their  timing  now  comes  more  frequently.    "  Ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,- 

five,  four,  three,  two,  one— gun  "—bang ! splash.    "Well  started,    well 

started,"  cry  the  partisans  on  the  bank.  "  Well  rowed,  well  rowed ";  for 
First  Trinity  has  leapt  ahead  with  a  bound,  as  if  she  were  on  wings ;  and  all 
the  hope  of  Third  Trinity  to  bump  her,  with  that  headlong  spurt  so  charac- 
teristic of  Etonians,  Is  nipped  in  the  bud.  "Well  rowed.  Trinity;  well 
rowMl,  John's.  Now  then,  take  her  along."  See  the  headlong  rush  upon 
the  bank.  A  thousand  men,  in  every  sort  of  dress  or  undress,  tearing  along 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  three  minutes ;  now  stumbling  and  falling,  now 
shouting  and  pushing,  now  silent,  with  their  lips  burning,  and  their  eyes 
staKIng,  but  all  on  fire  with  excitement  .  .  .  But  still,  all  the  real  interest  is 
with  the  head  boats.  As  the  tortuous  track  winds  by  Grassy  Corner,  a  broad 
green  peninsula,  covered  with  spectators,  the  excitement  is  fearful.  "  Well 
rowed,  well  rowed.  Trinity.  Well  rowed,  4,"  as  Wright's  broad  back  cpmes 
leaping  forward  and  springing  back,  like  a  three-ton  trip-hammer.  "  Well 
steered;  O,  well  steered,  Trinity,"  as  the  little  spectacled  coxswain,  well 
known  all  over  England,  swings  up  his  boat  close  to  the  corner,  gaining  sev- 
eral feet  at  once.  "  Well  rowed,  well  rowed ;  half  a  length  more."  "  You're 
safe,  John's,  you're  safe;  they'll  never  do  it"  There,  tjie  Plough  Inn  is 
ooming  In  sight ;  pass  that  comer,  and  it's  all  a  straight  reach— no  more  room 
for  picking  up  there ;  no  more  fine  steering.  But  see,  the  Trinity  stroke 
bounds  forward  with  an  effort  to  which  all  his  former  exertions  were  child's 
play;  and  the  dark-blue  oars  leap  in  their  sockets  till  their  blades  seem  like  a 
single  broad  flash  of  light  along  the  gunwale,  and  the  shout  rings  like  a 
volley  of  musketry;  "  Well  rowed,  well  rowed.  Trinity";  and,  as  they  swirl 
round  Ditton  Comer,  once  more  that  deft  pull  on  the  strings,  and  the  sharp 
bow  comes  flashing  up  into  the  stem  of  the  Johnians :  and,  like  a  peal  of 
thunder,  bursts  forth  the  thrice  re-echoing,  "Hurrah  for  First;  well  rowed. 
First  well  rowed."  "  Quick ;  here,  bring  the  flag,"  and  the  grand  old  stand- 
ard, the  Golden  Lion  with  his  three  crowns,  Is  raised  by  the  coxswain. 
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Dropping  down  the  river, 
Down  the  glancing  river, 
Through  the  fleet  of  shallops, 
Through  the  fitiiy  fleet, 
Underneath  the  bridges, 
CSanr^d  stone  and  oaken, 
Crowned  with  sphere  and  pillar, 
Linking  lawn  with  lawn, 
Sloping  swards  of  garden, 
Flowering  bank  to  bank ; 
ICidat  the  golden  noontide^ 
'Neath  the  sUtelj  trees, 
Beaching  out  their  ladea 
Anns  to  overshade  us; 
Midst  the  summer  evens, 
Whilst  the  winds  were  heavy 
With  the  blossom-odors, 
Whilst  the  birds  were  singing 
From  their  sleepless  nests. 

Dropping  down  the  river, 
Down  the  branchM  river, 
Through  the  hidden  ouUet 
Of  some  happy  stream, 
Lifting  up  the  leaQr 
Curtain  that  overhung  it^ 
Fold  on  fbld  of  foliage 
Not  proof  against  the  stars. 

Drinking  ruby  claret 
From  the  silvered  'Pewter,' 
Spoil  of  ancient  battle 
On  the* ready*  Cam, 
Ne*er  to  be  forgotten 
Pleasant  friendly  faces 
Mistily  discerning 
Through  the  glass  below. 

Ah  1  the  balmy  firagrance 
Of  the  mild  Havannal 
Down  amidst  the  purple 
Of  our  railway  wrappers^ 
Solemn-thoughted,  glorious 
On  the  verge  of  June. 
Musical  the  rippling 
Of  the  tardy  current, 
Musical  the  murmur 
Of  the  wind-swept  trees. 
Musical  the  cadence 
Of  the  friendly  vdoes 
Laden  with  the  sweetness 
Of  the  songs  of  old.  JamMPat/iL 
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Walk9 — OoMtiMumai  and  oiherwiae. 

The  *  constitutioiuQ  *  walk,  now  quite  an  institution  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
ia  a  pracdoe  of  modem  growth.  We  find  Daniel  Wilson  writing  to  his  lather,  to 
oommunieate  the  news  that  ftw  days  passed  without  Us  walking  for  an  hour.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  we  read  of  a  few  students  going  into  Sootiand 
and  a  few  into  Germany.  Wordsworth  and  a  ftiend  took  a  walking  tonr  in 
France,  carrying  their  knapsacks  on  their  oaken  staffii.  In  our  own  daya  we 
have  heard  of  undergraduates  making  most  of  the  journey  to  Bome  on  foot  with 
a  ten-pound  note.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Watson,  the  non-resident 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  oomphdned  of  the  influx  of  *  Lakers  or  Tourists  into  West- 
moreland.' The  Cambridge  men  first  led  the  way  there,  and  afterward  the  Ox- 
ford men  oame.  The  simple  countrymen  o&Ued  the  Oxonians,  the  'Oxford 
Cantabs.* 

A.  H;.  Clough's  poem  of  BotMe  qf  Toher  na  Vuolieh  describes  the  humors  of  a 

Long  Yacation  party.    One  of  the  characters  is  made  to  say,  in  language  familiar 

enough  to  University  men : 

Kiteat,  a  Trinity  Coaek,  bat  a  party  at  Dramnadroohet 
Up  oo  the  tide  of  Loch  N«m,  in  iha  beautiful  vaUev  of  Urqiibart ; 
Mainwarinf  layt  they  will  lodge  us  and  feed  n,  and  fire  ui  a  lift  too ; 
Only  tbey  talk  ere  lonf  to  remove  to  Olenmoriion.    Tiken  at 
Cettleton,  hlf  h  in  Braemar,  strange  hooie,  with  his  eartiest  naity, 
Harrison,  fresh  from  the  schools,  has  James  and  Jones  and  Lauder, 
Thirdly,  a  Cambridge  nan,  I  know,  Smith,  a  senior  Wiaaglet, 
With  a  mathematiool  score  hangs  out  at  Inverery. 

In  the  reading  parlies,  the  reading  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  rule.    We  are 

told  of  the  young  men : 

How  they  bad  been  to  Tone,  to  Btaflk,  to  Skye,  to  Coltoden, 
Been  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Tav,  Loch  Fyne,  Loeh  Ness,  Looh  Arka%, 
Been  up  Ben-Nevis,  Ben-More,  Beo-Cruaehan,  Ben-Muiek-Dhas. 

With  that  should  be  compared  the  picture  of  the  Tutor : 

The  graTC  man,  nicknamed  Adam, 
White-tied,  clerical,  silent,  with  antique  square-eoi  waisloeat 
Formal,  unchanged,  of  black  cloth,  but  with  sense  and  feeling  beneath  it, 
Skiltfol  in  Ethics  and  Logic,  in  Pindar  and  Peels  unrhraled, 
8kadf  in  Latin,  said  Lindsay,  but  tapping  in  Plays  and  in  Aldrieb. 

And  the  story  relates  how  sometimes  pupils  on  their  excursions  turn  reatleas 
and  abandon  their  books  and  papers  for  the  lakes  and  mountains.* 

Any  man  who  wishes  to  do  justice  to  himself  and  his  University  must  ^ve  up 
the  bulk  of  his  long  vacation  to  hard,  methodical  study.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  are  no  reading  parties  at  Oxford  during  the  long  vacations,  as  is  so  con- 
stantly the  case  at  Cambridge ;  and,  generally  speaking,  residence  out  of  term 
time  is  not  at  all  encouraged  for  undergraduates.  Relaxation  in  vacations  may 
be,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  is,  absolutely  necessaiy ;  but  to  spend  the  whole 
of  the  long  vacation  in  idleness,  as  is  too  often  done,  must  in  every  point  of  view 
be  ii^urious.  A  great  number  of  men  form  themselves  into  reading  parties,  and 
dioose  out  some  choice  locality  by  sea  or  mountain,  lake  or  river,  where  they  can 
combine  regular  work  with  heahhftil  amusement  Bach  pays  his  share  of  the 
expense ;  and,  in  general,  gives  a  fee  of  £80  to  the  private  tntor,  or '  coach.* 

*  It  is  notorious  matter  of  tradition  and  experience  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  go 
oa  icadinf-parties  makes  a  prefltable  use  of  his  time— «iiy,  that  scapegraces  who  wish  to  *  do  their 
governors  *  and  delude  them  into  the  beHef  that  they  are  *  readiag '  while  doing  any  tbhig  but  read, 
adopt  this  Tcry  jdan  as  the  most  efflcientr— serertbeless  it  hvp^mn  ereiy  year  tfiat  some  hard-work* 
lag  and  weU-dispoaed  youths  wander  off  in  these  parties.  Perhaps  the  unfortunate  has  stayed  two 
whole  Louga  at  Cambridge  already,  and  finds  the  prospect  of  a  tbhd  summer  there  too  dreary,  or 
lie  thinks  a  change  of  air  may  do  him  good  before  the  struggle  of  the  last  term,  or  some  nice  Bacb- 
elot  friend  of  bis  is  making  up  a  nice  party  and  wants  to  bring  him  into  it ;  so,  though  he  knows 
tliat  the  majority  of  men  who  Join  in  such  excursions  do  rery  little  reading,  he  hopes  to  be  one  of 
Ike  minority  who  form  the  exceptions^— Bristed's  Five  T$ar9  i«  mi  Engluk  Univertitg, 
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Choice  of  a  University  and  College,* 

It  often  becomes  a*questioD  of  great  interest  and  importance  as  to 
which  University  and  which  college  a  young  man  should  enter.  In  a 
great  number  of  instances  no  perplexity  arises.  In  many  bmilies  Christ 
Church  follows  Eton  in  natural  progression,  or  New  college  follows  Win- 
chester, or  a  Merchant-Taylers*  man  goes  to  St  John's,  or  a  Welshman 
to  Jesus  college.  Still,  with  numbers  of  the  public  and  grammar  school- 
men the  choice  of  the  University,  or,  at  least,  the  choice  of  a  college,  is  a 
matter  of  some  embarrassment 

The  present  writer,  having  experience  of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  some  observations  on  what  appear  the  main 
differences  between  them.  Oxford  is  considerably  the  more  expensive 
of  the  two.  The  difference  may  be  set  down  as  being  at  least  one-third 
greater.  Where  the  Cambridge  tutor  ordinarily  charges  seven  pounds, 
the  Oxford  tutor  charges  ten  guineas.  Where  the  caution  money  in  the 
one  case  is  fifteen  pounds,  in  the  other  case  it  averages  thirty  pounds. 
There  is  hardly  any  difference  in  the  commons.  The  rent  of  college 
rooms  is,  on  the  whole,  lower  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge,  and  very  fre- 
quently the  rooms  are  much  better.  It  is  much  more  usual  at  Oxford 
than  at  Cambridge  to  find  an  undergraduate  with  two  handsome  sitting- 
rooms.  The  general  style  of  living  and  expense  involves  a  rather  larger 
outlay  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge.  As  a  counterbalance  to  the  in- 
creased expensiveness  of  Oxford,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  competition  for 
academical  prizes  is  more  limited  there  than  at  Cambridge.  For  instance, 
the  Goldsmiths*  Company  give  a  set  of  Exhibitions  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  which  are  competed  for  by  examination.  But  the  number 
of  candidates  for  prizes  of  equal  value  is  twice  or  three  times  as  large  at 
Cambridge  as  at  Oxford.  It  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  amount  of  real 
work  done  at  Cambridge  for  the  most  part  exceeds  that  at  Oxford.  The 
reading  men  at  Oxford  constitute  a  minority.  But  at  Cambridge  the 
reading  men  and  the  non-reading  men  are,  speaking  roughly,  very  mach 
on  a  numerical  par. 

In  making  choice  of  a  University  for  a  young  man  of  high  promise, 
very  careful  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  his  intellectual  character.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  send  a  young  man  of  great  mathematical  ability 
to  Oxford ;  and  this  is  said  with  the  full  knowledge  that  Oxford  has  pos- 
sessed mathematical  teachers  whose  attainments  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
But  the  value  of  a  Cambridge  mathematical  degree  is  fully  understood, 
while  that  of  Oxford  mathematical  honors  is  by  no  means  equally  well 
defined.  An  Oxford  man  may  have  su£Bcient  knowledge  and  abilities  to 
be  a  senior  wrangler,  or  within  the  first  six,  yet  all  he  can  hope  for  is  a 
name  in  an  alphabetical  first  class,  which  is  very  different  in  tiie  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  in  matters  of  distinction  and  reward,  firom  the  highest 

*  From  OiroRD  and  Cam bridob  :  TiUtr  CotUg9»^  Memarw,  and  AtsociaticmM.  Bj  B«v. 
Frederick  Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  eBgntviogi  bj  Whymper.  Lon- 
don :  ReliffioQi  Tract  Society,  56  Patemocter  Bow. 
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mathematical  distinctioiis  at  Cambridge.  In  dassics,  matters  are  more 
easily  balanced,  bat  with  a  great  difference.  An  Oxford  first  class,  in  the 
final  examination,  is  a  snrer  distinction,  and  on  the  whole  has  probably  a 
higher  value,  than  the  Cambridge  first  class,  except  as  regards  the  first 
few  places  in  the  Cambridge  classical  tripos.  *  Yet  perhaps  the  Cambridge 
man  is  both  the  more  extensive  and  the  more  elegant  scholar.  Greater 
attention  is  now  paid  to  pure  scholarship  at  Cambridge  than  at  Oxford. 
As  an  example,  Oxford,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  has  to  some  extent 
discarded  the  accomplishment  of  versification  in  the  dead  languages. 
She  sets  it  in  examination,  and  amply  rewards  it  when  well  done ;  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  a  man  should  obtain  the  highest  classical  honors 
and  yet  not  write  a  single  line  of  iambics  or  hexameters.  The  University, 
in  fact,  deals  with  the  great  mass  of  pure  scholarship,  not  in  the  final 
schools,  but  in  her  first  public  examinations,  or  Moderations.  Thus 
Moderations  answer  more  exactly  to  the  Cambridge  classical  tripos ;  and, 
as  the  men  spend  a  shorter  time  in  preparation,  and  the  examination  is 
less  severe,  Moderations  represent,  as  a  rule,  (although  many  Oxford  men 
will  be  slow  to  admit  it,)  a  lower  degree  of  classical  attainments  than  the 
parallel  Cambridge  examinations.  But,  after  this  examination  in  schoU 
arship,  Oxford  presses  on  her  best  scholars  to  the  second  public  or  final 
examination,  to  which  Cambridge  offers  hardly  any  exact  parallel,  and 
where  the  greater  difficulties  are  attested  by  the  smaUer  number  of  can- 
didates, and  the  scantier  amount  of  distinction  awarded.  She  assumes 
that  the  dead  languages  are  mastered,  of  course  providing  abundant 
tests  to  ascertain  both  acquirements  and  deficiencies,  and  then  examines 
into  the  subject-matter  of  the  authors  brought  up,  exacting  both  a  very 
wide  and  deep  acquaintance  with  aU  ancient  history  and  philosophy,  and 
with  mental  science  generally.  For  the  highest  places  there  must  be  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  writers  of  logic  and  philosophy  in  modem  litera- 
ture, both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  To  obtain  the  highest 
honors,  a  man  must  be  intimately  acquunted  with  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
Bacon  and  Butler,  and  the  history  of  speculation  as  connected  with  them. 
It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  Oxford  final  school  in  classics,  the 
flower  and  crown  of  her  system,  is  essentially  8ui  generUf  and  not  very 
easily  understood  out  of  Oxford  itsel£  It  would  perhaps  be  not  un&ir 
to  say  that  Cambridge  rather  instructs  and  Oxford  educates ;  that  the 
one  chiefly  develops  and  encourages  industry,  accuracy,  information; 
while  the  other  rather  demands  great  mental  powers,  originality,  and  the 
natural  qualities  which  tend  to  make  a  man  think.  If  she  obtains  thus 
much,  Oxford  will  readily  forgive  false  quantities,  which  with  Cambridge 
form  an  impenetrable  barrier  against  academical  success. 

The  choice  of  a  University,  then,  is  of  much  greater  importance  than 
that  of  a  college.  Still,  this  point  deserves  careful  discrimination  and 
should  not  be  settled  simply  because  a  fiiend  has  gone  to  such  a  college, 
or  a  man's  father  was  there  before  him.  The  general  character  which  a 
college  maintains  at  the  time  is  an  item  of  consideration,  and  this  char- 
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•oter  is  fogitiTe,  and  wmy  alter  its  eotnplexIcA  s^eitl  tiinefl  in  the  coara^ 
of  a  generatioD.  IfigMtlofe  firon  om  college  to  attoiher  is  mach  more 
oommon  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge.  At  OtfUbridge,  as  a  mle,  though 
ezoeptioDS  are  not  uncommon,  a  college  iTeliow  is  elected  from  his  own 
college,  but  at  Oxford  the  fellowahips  arO  now  generally  open  to  uniTer* 
sal  competition.  At  Oxford  it  is  not  at  all  infrequent  to  find  a  man  who, 
having  entered  at  one  college,  has  gone  to  a  second  by  obtaining  a  schol- 
arship, and  to  a  third  by  obtaining  a  fellowship. 

Unheraiiy  Lift  of  an  Undergraduato. 

The  Uniyersity  and  the  college  being  settled,  the  next  great  question 
that  arises  is,  whether  an  undergraduate  is  to  be  a  reading  or  a  non- 
reading  man ;  whether  he  is  to  go  m  fot  a  pass  or  dass.  Now  only  one 
answer  can  be  admitted  to  such  an  inquiry.  £yery  undergraduate  ought 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  go  in  for  a  class  of  some  kind.  This  fact  can  not 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  It  has  been  well  said  by  a  competent 
authority,  that  *  the  mere  pass  can  nerer  be  considered  justifiable  for  any 
man  of  commonly  good  abilities,  commonly  good  health,  and  commonly 
good  education.'  The  Unirersiiy  now  offers  ainple  scope  for  every  kind 
of  knowledge  and  ability.  She  gives  classed  for  Natural  Sciences,  for 
Law,  History,  and  Theology,  tt  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge  where  she  does  not  ofier  encouragement 
and  substantial  prises.  The  amount  of  knowledge  necessary  simply  to 
pass  an  examination  and  procure  a  degree  is  comparatively  small,  and  is 
not  sufiScieot  fiiirly  to  tax  the  energies  of  men  during  their  term  of  resi- 
dence at  the  University.  By  readiujn;  regularly  for  only  a  few  hours 
every  day,  there  is  no  one  who  need  despair  of  obtaining  a  respectable 
place  in  some  dass  or  other.  A  resolution  to  decline  competing  for  hon- 
ors is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  which  any  undergraduate  can  make, 
as  it  encourages  him  in  habits  of  idleness  and  expense,  and  keeps  him 
off  fh>m  fair  avenues  to  future  distinction. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  make  the  choice  of  a  college  at  a  very  early 
date.  To  secure  admission  at  a  great  college,  it  is  necessary,  just  as  at 
the  London  dubs,  to  put  down  one's  name  several  years  before  the  room 
can  actually  be  found.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  no  practical 
difficulty  in  getting  admission  at  a  short  notice ;  especially  at  the  Halls. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  forthcoming  student  should  be  properly  in- 
troduced. A  letter  from  any  Master  of  Arts  is  sufficient ;  but  a  man 
naturally  desires  the  most  fkrorable  auspices  he  can  obtain. 

The  undergraduate  commences  his  future  eitperience  of  examinations 
by  being  examined  for  his  matriculation.  As  a  rule  this  examination  is 
not  very  difficult ;  Alma  Mater  hopes  that  if  she  does  not  find  him  very 
bright,  she  will  turn  him  out  something  good  in  the  long-run.  Generally 
speaking,  the  standard  for  matriculation  is  very  low.  At  Balliol,  how- 
ever, the  matriculation  examination  is  severe,  and  such  as  often,  perhaps, 
might  obtain  a  scholarship  at  a  smaller  college. 

The  undeiigraduate  now  settles  down  into  his  rooms,  which  his  scout 
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UrrBODUCTIOK. 

The  Uniyersitt  of  Durham  was  opened  in  October,  1832,  under  au- 
thority  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  higher  education  in  the  North  of  England  more  conveniently 
and  at  a  lower  rate  than  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  received  a  Royal 
Charter  on  June  1st,  1837,  by  virtuo  of  which  its  first  Degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  June  8th  in  the  same  year.  In  1841  an  Order  in  Council  pro- 
vided that  the  Wardenship  should  be  permanently  annexed  to  the 
Deanery  of  Durham,  that  a  Canonry  in  Durham  Cathedral  should  be 
annexed  to  each  of  its  Divinity  and  Greek  Professorships,  and  that  other 
Professorships  should  be  founded  in  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages.* 
The  Castle  of  Durham  and  its  precincts  had  been  previously  (Aug.  8, 
1837)  granted  by  the  Queen  in  Council  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Bishop 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University,  and  the  College  was  thus  provided 
with  a  chapel,  hall,  and  convenient  rooms  for  students. 

The  Government  of  the  University  is  intrusted  to  the  Warden,  Senate, 
and  Convocation.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
University.  The  Convocation  consists  of  all  who  have  been  admitted 
to  the  degrees  of  Master  'and  Doctor  in  the  Faculties  of  Divinity,  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Arts,  and  conform  to  the  regulations. 

The  period  of  residence  required  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  is  two  years, 
and  for  eight  months  in  each  year.  The  period  required  for  the  License 
in  Theology  is  two  years,  in  each  of  which  the  residence  extends  over 
six  months.  No  person  is  admitted  as  a  Student  in  Theology  until  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Final  examinations  are  held  twice 
ii)  the  year,  in  June  and  December. 

There  are  two  Halls— Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  founded  in  1846 ;  and 
Bishop  Cosines  Hall,  founded  in  1851,  which  provide  furnished  rooms 
for  students,  with  special  courses  of  instruction  and  supervision. 

In  1870,  a  regulation  was  provided  that  persons  should  be  admissible 
as  Members  of  the  University,  without  becoming  Members  of  any  Col- 
lege, Hall,  or  House,  on  condition  that  they  resided  in  some  house  or 
lodging  approved  by  the  Warden  and  Proctors. 

*  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  Cathedral  weie  endowed  by  Benry  VIII.  wHh  the  reTenaei 
of  the  Benedictine  Priory  at  Durham,  and  with  thoie  of  Durham  College  at  Oxford  eonneoted 
with  the  Priory,  on  the  rapprenion  of  Moneiteriet.     The  froteetor  Cfomwdl  imied  in  1657  a  de- 
oee  foonding  a  Collage  *  within  tlie  lite  of  the  College  Hooses,  Cathedral  Church,  and  Cattle.* 
35 
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Any  Licentiate  in  Theology  can  obtain  the  degpree  of  B.A.  after  resid- 
ing one  academical  year  of  eight  months,  and  passing  the  requisite  exam- 
ination. Any  person  who  has  passed  the  final  examination  for  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  or  any  higher  degree  at  Durham,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  or 
any  other  University,  in  which  the  examination  is  of  a  similar  character 
to  that  required  at  Durham,  can  obtain  the  License  in  Theology  aft«r  re- 
siding one  academical  year  of  six  months  as  a*Student  in  Theology,  and 
passing  the  requisite  examination. 

No  subscription  or  test  is  required  of  any  member  of  the  University, 
with  the  following  exception.  No  person  can  become  a  Licentiate  in 
Theology,  or  take  any  degree  in  Theology,  or  become  a  member  of  Senate 
or  Convocation,  unless  he  has  previously  declared  in  writing  that  he  is  a 
boni  fide  member  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.  The 
chief  Service  of  the  University  is  that  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Dur- 
ham, but  no  Student  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
obliged  to  attend  the  services  of  that  Church. 

A  Class  of  Physical  Science  was  founded  in  1888,  including  pure  and 
applied  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mining,  Engineering,  and  the 
like.  Students  in  this  School,  after  two  years*  residence  of  eight  months 
each,  are,  on  passing  the  final  examination,  admissible  to  the  rank  of 
Associates  in  Physical  Science.  Terms  kept  by  Students  in  this  School 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  count  towards  the  degree  of  B.A. 

The  Foundation  Scholarships  are  five  of  50^  and  seven  of  802.  a  year 
each,  tenable  for  three  years ;  one  University  Classical  and  one  Univer- 
sity Mathematical  Scholarship  of  SQL  a  year  each,  and  tenable  for  one 
year;  the  Durham  Grammar  School  Scholarship  of  30/.  a  year,  and  ten- 
able for  three  years. 

The  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  competitors,  and  are 
awarded  to  the  best  candidates  of  positive  merit,  tested  by  examination, 
except  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  the  particulars  of  which  are  specified 
in  the  University  Calendar. 

There  are  twelve  University  Fellowships,  open  to  all  students  who  have 
graduated  in  Arts,  of  120/.  and  150Z.  a  year,  tenable  for  eight  or  ten 
years.    They  are  awarded  by  examination. 

The  average  expenses  of  a  Student  at  University  College,  including 
those  of  the  University  as  well  as  the  College,  are  calculated  at  80/.  to 
85/.;  at  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  at  70/.  10«.  to  76/.  1A«.  for  Studente  in 
Arts,  and  at  60/.  10«.  6d,  to  75/.  16«.  6<2.  for  Students  in  Theology. 

The  chief  expenses  of  the  University  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

University  admission  fee,  2/. ;  Tuition  and  other  fees,  each  Term,  01 ; 
Rent,  4/.  to  7/.  7«. ;  Commons  or  board,  &c.,  1/.  1$,  a  week;  Caution 
money  (returnable,)  16/.  or  20/.  The  fees  payable  on  taking  Degrees 
are,  B.A.,  8/. ;  License  in  Medicine,  8/. ;  Civil  Engineers,  8/. ;  M.B.,  6/. ; 
M.A.,  6/.;  License  in  Theology,  8/. ;  B.C.L.,6/. ;  B.D.,  6/.;  D.C.L.,  10/.; 
D.D.,  10/. ;  M.D.,  6/.;  Ad  £undem»  6<. 
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COLLEQES  IN  AFFTLIATTON. 

In  affiliatiOD  with  the  University,  and  receiving  their  Degrees  from  the 
Convocation,  are  the  Durham  College  of  Medicine  and  the  College  of 
Science,  both  located  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

THE  COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,    N'EWCASTLB-CPON-TYNB. 

The  College  of  Physical  Science  in  the  University  of  Durham,  is  lo- 
cated at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  under  the  nnrae  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cal Science,  and  was  founded  in  1871,  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Lake, 
the  Warden  of  the  University,  who  is  also  the  Dean  of  J)urham.  Its 
present  site  was  chosen  because  many  students  would  resort  to  its  in- 
struction, from  the  immediate  locality,  and  because  the  contributors  to 
its  funds  must  be  looked  for  among  the  eminent  employers  of  labor  in 
that  section.  The  University  contributed  1,000Z.  a  year  in  perpetuity, 
and  sums  to  the  amount  of  30,000?.  were  subscribed  in  Newcastle.  The 
Hancock  Memorial  Fund  amounts  to  17,000/L,  which  will  provide  for  the 
Museum,  which  has  collections  to  the  value  of  10,000?.  The  Medical 
College  of  Newcastle  appropriates  10,000?.  towards  a  joint  college  build- 
ing, in  which  there  will  be  lecture  rooms  for  the  Medical  students. 

The  College  is  under  the  management  of  47  Governors,  9  of  whom  are 
eX'Officio^  and  the  38  are  elected  for  a  t^rm  of  four  years  by  various  rep- 
resentative bodies.  These  Governors  elect  a  Council  of  15  members,  to 
which  the  ordinary  administration  is  left 

The  studies  and  practical  exercises  have  special  reference  to  Engineer- 
ing, Mining,  Manufacturing,  and  Agriculture. 

In  1873-i,  there  were  78  students  under  6  Professors,  with  Lecture- 
ships in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  English  History  and  Literature,  French, 
German,  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

The  fees  paid  by  the  students  are  1  guinea  on  admission,  5  guineas  a 
year  for  each  course  of  l^tures,  and  a  special  charge  for  the  Laborator}*. 
Four  Exhibitions  of  15?.  a  year,  tenable  for  two  years,  are  open  for  pub- 
lic competition  every  year. 

DURHAM  OOLLBOB  OF  MEDICTKB. 

The  Durham  College  of  Medicine  was  founded  in  1861,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  connection  with  the  University  in  1852. 

The  Matriculated  Students  of  this  College  are  eligible  to  Scholarships 
in  the  University. 

There  are  two  Sessions:  the  Winter  Session  begins  Oct  1,  and  ends 
March  1 ;  the  Summer  Session  begins  May  1,  and  ends  July  81. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  Lectures  from  the  incumbents  of 
18  Chairs,  [Anatomy,  Physiology,  Dissections,  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Chemistry,  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women, 
Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Materia  Med- 
ics and  Therapeutics,  and  Pathological  Anatomy],  and  the  Degrees  are. 
received  as  evidence  of  thorough  professional  teaching  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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KBW  FORM  OF  UNIVERSITT  ORGANIZATIOK. 

Id  1836,  in  the  Rojal  Charter  granted  by  "William  lY.,  conatituting  cerUiQ 
individuals — ^noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England — the  Senate  of  a  new  Uni- 
versity,  with  the  title  of  the  Uniirer&Bty  of  London,  a  new  agency  was  insti* 
tuted  'for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  promotion  of  uBeful 
knowledge  among  all  classes  and  denominations,'  by  means  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  examinations  of  all  candidates  for  academical  degrees  as  cyideaceof 
their  respective  proficiency  in  literature,  science  and  arts,  who  should  present 
satisfactory  credentials  of  the  requisite  age,  moral  character  and  preparation- 
no  matter  where  that  preparation  had  been  made. 

The  University  of  London. 

The  basis  for  all  subsequent  examinations  for  degrees  in  the  Arts,  Sdence, 
Law  and  Medicine,  as  developed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  ia 
the  Matriculation  Examination,  having  no  resemblance,  except  in  name,  to  the 
Matriculation  of  the  old  Universities,  but  is  a  thorough  examination  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  lowest  degrees  in  the  Arts,  as  a  good  test  of  a  complete  school 
education.  This  examination  includes  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  with  the  outlines  of  History  and  Gkog^aphy ;  the  elements  of  MaUie- 
matics — Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  and  a  popular  knowledge  of  Natoral 
Philosophy ;  the  most  elementary  portions  of  Chemistry,  and  the  leading  diTi- 
sions  in  Botany  and  Zoology ;  and  (he  grammar  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
correct  rendering  into  idiomatic  English  of  selected  passages  from  the  standard 
authors,  with  incidental  questions  on  ancient  geography  and  history,  and  simi- 
lar work  in  any  two  of  the  following  languages— Greek,  French,  German. 

The  institution,  established  in  1826  as  a  joint  stock  association,  and  opened 
in  1828  in  Gk>wer  street  for  the  instruction  of  students,  under  the  title  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  now  known  as  University  College,  London,  is  not 
the  body  now  designated  as  the  University  of  London,  although  the  latter 
had  its  origin  in  the  movement  of  the  friends  of  the  former  for  a  '  Royal  Oha^ 
ter'  of  incorporation,  with  power  to  confer  academical  degrees,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  foUowing  chapter.  * 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

'  The  earliest  document  touching  a  Universitj  for  London  was  issued  in  1616, 
entitled— *  The  Third  University  of  England,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  Foundations 
of  all  the  Colleges,  ancient  Schools,  Ac.,  within  and  about  the  famous  Gitie  of 
London*— dedicated  to  *the  Right  Honorable  and  the  most  Reverend  and  most 
Learned  Judge,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Knight^  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.' 
The  aim  of  this  treatise  is  to  show  that  London,  with  its  various  institutions 
of  learning,  is  a  XJniversitj,  and  only  needs  for  its  administration  a  Chancellor, 
whom  it  is  at  the  pleasure  of  his  Mf^estj  the  King  to  appoint  at  anj  time. 

Hainng  observed  in  diners  writers,  as  well  forayne  as  English,  the  cittie  of 
London  to  be  stiled  an  XJnivereitie,  and  doubting  of  it,  I  tooke  occasion  thereby 
to  examine  uppon  what  grounds  and  causes  they  had  so  stiled  it ;  and  after 
some  search  and  consideration  thereof  I  found  sufficient  cause  and  reasons  to 
satiafie  me :  For  I  saw  that  not  onely  those  Arts,  which  are  called  liberall,  but 
also  all  or  the  most  part  of  all  other  Arts  and  Sciences  proper  and  fit  for  ingen- 
uous and  liberall  persons,  were  and  are  in  this  cittie  professed,  taught  and 
studied :  which  is  (adding  but  cum  priuilegio)  as  much  as  can  be  sayd,  for  the 
name  and  authoritie  of  anie  Uuiversitie,  and  which  can  be  rightly  sayd  of  very 
fewe  other  Universities  of  Christendome.  For  in  the  Cittie  of  London  be  read 
and  taught  the  Arts  of  Grammar,  of  Rhetorike,  of  Arithmetike,  of  Musicke,  of 
Qeometry,  of  Astronomy,  of  Geogpraphie,  of  Hidrographie :  Likewise  the  other 
Mathematical!  learnings,  and  Philosophie,  Phisicke,  and  Metaphisicke,  the  hiwes 
Ecdesiasticall,  Muncipall,  and  OiuilL  As  also  the  Arts  of  Riding,  Gladiatorie, 
Alchimy,  Optica,  Memoratica,  Geodesie,  Poetrie,  Heraldrie,.Graphice,  Charac- 
terie,  Brachigraphie,  and  diners  Languages,  holy,  learned,  and  strange,  and  many 
other  free  and  subtill  arts,  and  sciences  are  professed,  taught,  studied,  and  prac- 
tised within  this  cittie,  as  shall  more  plainely  appeare  in  the  processe  of  this 
Treatise.  And  (that  which  is  most  chiefly  of  idl  to  be  observed)  the  chiefest 
science,  the  Science  of  Sciences,  and  the  key  of  all  knowledge  (to  wit)  the  Sci- 
ence and  Art  of  serving  of  Almightie  God  (called  Theologie  and  Divinitie)  is  no 
where  better  nor  more  plentifully  taught  then  in  this  Cittie ;  many  and  dayly 
lectures  being  read  thereof  not  onely  in  the  chiefe  and  Cathedral  Churches  of 
S.  Paul,  and  Savnt  Peter,  but  also  in  all  the  parish  Churches  and  Temples:  and 
particularly  and  academically  also  in  Gresham  Colledge.  So  that  these  places 
are  nothing  els  but  Schooles  of  Theologie,  and  Colledges  of  Diuines.  *  *  It 
appeareth  hereby  to  be  deere  that  vnto  London  belongeth  not  onely  the  stile^ 
and  title  of  Yniveraitie ;  but  also  of  a  chiefe  and  principall  vniversitie,  haumg 
no  complement  thereof  wanting  but  one ;  and  that  is  the  gouernment  and  pro- 
tection of  an  honourable  chauncellor,  which  the  King  my  Master  may  easily  at 
his  Majesties  pleasure  supply,  hauing  good  choyse  of  most  grave  and  noble  per- 
sonages, fit  for  this  charge,  when  it  stuill  please  his  Majesty. 

One  hundred  years  later  (in  1698X  Daniel  Defoe  called  public  attention  to 
sundry  projects  for  enlarging  the  educational  facilities  of  the  metropolis,  by  the 
establishment  of  several  academies,  and  particularly  (1728)  of  an  University,  with 
colleges  quartered  at  convenient  distances,  one  at  Westminster,  a  second  at  St 
James,  a  third  near  Ormond  street,  a  fourth  in  the  center  of  the  Inns  of  Courts 
and  more  if  occasion  should  require. 
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FLAN  or  A  tnHVEBSTTT  IXX&  IXWDOIT— ITOS, 

Defoe,  in  hlsAugutta  Triumphana  (pabUihed  in  1728),  or  *The  Way  to  nmke 
London  the  most  flouriBhing  City  in  the  TJniyene,'  Boggossts  the  eetablishment 
of  ^anUniyendty  whereGeatlemen  may  have  Academical  Education mider 
the  eye  of  their  friends,'  and  *the  forming  an  Academy  of  Science  at  Christie 
Ho8p:tal.» 

We  have  been  a  taraTe  and  learned  people,  and  are  insensibly  dwindling  into 
an  effeminate,  superficial  race.  Our  young  gentlemen  are  sent  to  the  ux^ 
▼ersldes,  it  is  true,  but  not  under  restraint  or  correction  as  formerly;  not  to 
study,  but  to  drink;  not  for  furniture  for  the  head,  but  a  feather  for  the  cap, 
merely  to  say  they  have  been  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  as  if  the  air  of  those 
places  inspired  knowledge  without  application.  It  u  tnie  we  ought  to  hjMre 
uiose  places  in  reverence  for  the  many  learned  men  they  have  sent  us;  but 
why  must  we  go  so  far  for  knowled^t  Why  should  a  young  gentleman  be 
sent  raw  from  Sie  nursery  to  live  on  his  own  hands,  to  be  liable  to  a  thousand 
temptations,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  snapped  up  by  sharping  jilts,  with 
which  both  univendtieB  abound^  who  make  our  youth  of  fortune  their  prey, 
and  have  brought  misery  into  too  many  |;ood  families?  Not  only  the  hasani 
of  their  healths  from  deuuiches  of  both  kmds,  but  the  waste  of  their  precious 
time  renders  the  sending  them  so  Car  off  ver^  hasardous.  Why  should  such  a 
metropolis  as  London  be  without  an  university?  Would  it  not  save  considenir 
U^  the  expense  we  are  at  in  sending  our  young  gentlemen  so  far  from  London! 
Would  it  not  add  to  the  lustre  of  our  State,  and  cultivate  politeness  ambuf 
us?  What  benefits  may  we  not  in  time  expect  from  so  glorious  a  desiCTi 
Will  not  London  become  the  scene  of  science?  And  what  reason  have  we  but 
to  hope  we  may  vie  with  any  neighboring  nations  f  Not  that  I  would  have 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  neglected,  for  the  good  they  have  done.  Besides,  there 
are  too  many  fine  endowments  to  be  sunk;  we  may  have  universities  at  these 
places  and  at  Londoai  too,  without  prejudice.  Knowledge  vnll  never  hurt  us, 
and  whoever  lives  to  see  an  univer.itv  here,  will  find  it  give  quite  another 
turn  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  youth  in  general 

How  many  eentlemen  pass  their  lives  in  a  shameful  IndoleDce,  who  misfat 
employ  themselves  to  the  purpose,  were  such  a  design  set  on  fool?  Learning 
would'flourish,  art  revive,  and  not  only  thoee  who  stud><xi  would  benefit  by  iC 
but  the  blessing  would  be  conveyed  to  others  by  converBation. 

And  in  order  to  this  so  laudable  design,  small  expense  is  required;  the  sole 
charge  being  the  hire  of  a  convenient  hall  or  house,  which,  if  they  please, 
they  may  call  a  co:i3ge.*  But  I  see  no  necessity  the. pupils  have  to  lie  or 
diet  there;  that  may  be  done  more  reasonably  and  conveniently  at  home, 
vnder  the  eve  of  their  friends;  their  only  nscesaary  business  at  college  being 
to  attend  their  tutors  at  stated  hours;  and,  bed  and  board  excepted,  to  con- 
form themselves  to  college  laws,  and  perform  the  same  exerdses  as  if  th^y 
were  actually  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Let  the  best  of  tutors  be  provided,  and  professors  in  all  faculties  encour- 
aged; this  win  do  a  doable  gpod,  i)ot  only  to  the  instructed,  but  to  the  in- 
solictors.  What  a  fine  provinon  may  here  be  made  for  numbers  of  ingenious 
eenUemen  now  unpreferred?  And  to  what  a  heij^t  may  even  a  small 
beginning  grow  in  tunef 

As  London  is  so  extnnslve,  so  its  uniyerdty  may  be  composed  of  many 
colleges,  quartered  at  convenient  distances:  for  example,  one  at  Westminster; 
one  at  St  James's;  one  near  Ormond  street,  that  part  or  the  town  abounding 
in  gentry;  one  in  the  centre  of  the  Inns  of  Court;  aiother  near  the  Boyiu 
Exchange,  and  more  if  occasion  and  encouragement  permit 

*  Defoe  In  a  postscript  at  the  close  of  his  pamphlet  (of  68  pp.  Svo.)  add*: 
"Iq  my  scheme  fur  an  imlTersItj  In  London,  I  proposed  only  a  hall  or  public  room; 
on  recollection  I  And  it  should  be  a  large  hoase  or  inn,  in  the  nature  of  a  college,  with 
»tore  of  convenient  rooms  for  gentlemen,  not  only  to  stndy  separately,  bat  wbeiein  t** 
lodge  their  books,  for  it  wonld  be  moft  inconvenient  to  log  them  backwards  and 
forward*.  They  ma?  Indeed  breakfast,  snp,  and  sleep  at  home,  bnt  it  will  be  highly 
neceiiBary  they  should  dine  in  commons,  or  at  least  netf  the  college;  not  that  I  woold 
have  cooks,  bnilera,  caterers,  manciples,  and  the  whnle  train  of  co  lege  cuinibals  re- 
tained; bat  for  fear  they  shonld  stav  t  m>  long  at  home,  or  be  hindered  tram  retaming 
to  «tndy  in  dae  time,  some  proper  place  or  pt^r.^on  might  be  pitched  upon  to  keep  an 
ordinary,  at  a  prefixed  price  and  hoar,  and  for  the  stadents  only. 

Mv  reasons  are  these  :— 

First,  A  yonng  gentleman  may  live  too  fkr  tnm  ool1eg<». 

Second,  The  college  hoars  for  dinner  may  not  agree  with  those  of  the  family. 

Third,  Company  may  drop  in  and  detain  him.*^ 
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GampbetTs  Efforts  in  1824r-1825. 
In  1824^  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  at  that  time  the  editor  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  urged  on  the  attention  of  his  friends  the  establishment  of  a 
University  in  London,  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  metropolis. 
Francis  Place,  in  a  memorandum  dated  Feb.  12,  1825,  writes: 

The  establishment  of  a  XJniireraity  In  London  has  for  a  considerable  time  been 
a  favorite  object  with  my  friend  Thomas  Campbell  It  is  now  more  than  a  year 
since  he  first  mentioned  the  project  to  me.  I  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  great 
importance  of  such  an  institution ;  but  I  did  not  concur  with  him  in  the  proba- 
bility he  thought  there  was  of  raising  money  to  carry  his  project  into  execution. 
In  several  subsequent  oonversations,  he  developed  his  plan,  which  was  compre- 
hensive ;  but  I  still  remained  in.  doubt  that  money  could  be  raised  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  About  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Campbell  told  me  he  was  resolved  to 
bring  his  project  before  the  public,  that,  at  least,  it  might  be  known ;  that  he 
was  sanguine  of  success,  from  the  assistance  which  making  it  known  would 
procure  lot  him. ...  On  the  31st  ult  a  gentleman  called  upon  me,  said  he  had 
dined  with  several  other  gentlemen  the  preceding  evening,  at  Mr.  Brougham's; 
he  named  the  gentlemen  who  dined  there,  and  among  them,  Mr.  T.  CampbeU. 
After  dinner,  he  said,  Mr.  Campbell  talked  of  his  project  of  a  London  Univer- 
si^,  which  was  countenanced  by  all  who  were  present  Mr.  Campbell,  he  said, 
evidently  calculated  on  the  assistance  of  every  one  present  It  was  this,  I  con- 
clude which  induced  Mr.  Campbell  to  publish  his  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham,  on  tho 
9th  inst.,  in  the  Timea  newspaper,  as  a  project  for  a  University. 

In  a  conversation  which  I  have  just  had  with  Mr.  Hume,  he  informed  me  that 
there  would  be  a  dinner  on  Monday  next,  at  Mr.  John  Smith's;  where  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  himself  would  be  guests;  and  he  hoped 
something  would  be  done  to  promote  Mr.  Campbeirs  project  I  told  Mr.  Humo 
that  I  saw  but  one  obstacle  to  it,  and  that  was  want  of  money ;  and  this  obsta- 
cle I  did  not  expect  would  be  removed.  Mr.  Hume  replied,  that  if  a  sketch  of 
what  Mr.  CampbeU  intended,  as  well  in  teaching,  as  in  moral  discipline,  and  ex- 
pense to  students,  were  drawn  up,  he  doubted  not  that  he  could .  procure  sub- 
scribers to  a  large  amount,  which  he  named ;  and  this  induced  me  to  promise, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  such  a  paper  should  at  once  be  drawn  up.  I 
objected,  however,  to  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  large  sum  he  had  named  might  not 
be  subscribed;  and  that  he  might  be  disappointed.  To  this  he  replied — 'Get 
the  paper  drawn  up,  and  trust  to  me  to  make  good  my  promise.* 

The  paper,  referred  to  in  the  above  memorandum,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Camp^ 
bell,  and  published  as  a  pamphlet  in  1825.*  It  was  made  the  -subject  of  an 
elaborate  article  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  for  Dec,  132ii,  in  which  the 
followmg  passages  occurs: 

The  author  of  the  little  tract  before  us,  in  particular,  who  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  the  prime  author  of  the  design  itself,  has  done  himself  much  credit 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  explained  the  outline  of  the  plan;  and,  although 
addressing  himself  to  a  political  partisan  of  no  ordinary  vehemence,  by  disclaim- 
ing and  dissuading  all  connection  with  politics,  and  all  ideas  of  comparison  with 
the  English  Universities,  as  well  as  any  attempt  to  censure  their  proceedings. 
He  assumes  only  the  great  advantages  that  must  arise  fh>m  increase  of  knowl- 
edge ;  he  endeavors  to  rouse  the  Londoners  to  a  sense  of  these  advantages ;  and 
he  points  out  the  means  they  possess  of  making  them  their  own,  in  a  mucli 
higher  degree  than  any  in  which  they  have  ever  yet  enjoyed  them. 

Mr.  Campbell  writes  April  30,  1825 : 

At  the  first  meeting  [of  all  the  dissenting  bodies  in  London  called  by  Mr. 
Brougham]  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  Theological  diairs,  partly  Church 
of  England  and  partly  Presbjrterian.  I  had  instructed  all  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  resist  any  attempt  to  make  us  a  Theological  body;  but  Brougham,  Hume, 

*  JLettcr  U  Mr.  Brwgkam  om  the  Su^eU  of  a  London.  Univertitf^  togttktr  witA  nigge*tio»t 
rupectimf  tJU  Plan,    By  Tbomai  Campbell,  Etq.    Loodon.  1825 
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and  John  Smith,  came  away  from  the  first  meetings,  aaying: — *  We  think  with 
you,  that  the  introduction  of  Divinity  will  bo  rotscbievous ;  but  we  must  yield 
to  the  Dissenters,  with  Irving  at  their  head.  We  must  have  a  ihtoUtgicoL  col- 
lege.' I  immediately  waited  on  the  Church  of  England  men,  who  had  already 
Bubflcribed  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  and  aaid  to  them ; — ^You  see  our 
paction  is  broken ;  I  induced  you  to  subscribe,  on  the  faith  that  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal interest,  English  or  Scotch,  should  predominate  in  our  scheme;  but  the  Dis- 
senters are  rushing  in — ^What  do  you  say  f  They — that  is,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land friends  of  the  sofaeme—conoerted  that  I  should  go,  commissioned  from 
them,  to  say  at  the  conference,  that  either  the  Church  of  England  must  predom- 
inate, or  else  there  must  be  no  church  influence.  I  went  with  this  commission; 
I  debated  the  matter  with  the  Dissenters.  Brougham,  Hume^  and  John  Smith, 
who  had  before  deserted  me,  changed  sides,  and  came  over  to  me.  Irving  and 
his  paity  opposed  rae;  but  I  succeed,  at  last,  in  gaining  a  complete  yictory. 

At  a  later  date  he  writes : 

Brougham  and  Hume  have  reported  their  having  had  a  conference  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  Liverpool;  and  that  they  expressed 
themsielves  not  unfavorable  to  the  plan  of  a  great  college  in  London.  Of  course^ 
as  ministers  had  not  been  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  us,  but  only  to 
give  us  a  general  idea  of  their  disposition,  we  could  only  get  what  we  sought^  a 
general  answer.  But  that  being  so  favorable,  is  much.  I  was  glad  also  to  hear 
that  both  Mr.  Robinson  and  Lord  Liverpool  approved  highly  of  no  rival  theo- 
logical chairs  having  been  agreed  upon.  Mr.  R.  even  differed  from  Mr.  Hume, 
when  the  latter  said  that^  of  course^  getting  a  charter  is  not  to  be  thought  ot 
'I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Mr.  Robinson,  'I  think  it  might  be  thought  of;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  an  impossible  supposition.' 

His  biographer  adds : 

The  principal  difficulties  in  the  undertaking  were  now  surmounted:  the 
course  was  smooth  and  open ;  and  in  connection  with  those  who  had  ably  sup- 
ported him  in  his  patriotic  views,  Campbell  had  the  happmess  to  feel  that  the 
subject  became  every  day  more  popular.  Public  meetings  were  held ;  patrons 
multiplied ;  isubscriptions  poured  in ;  and,  before  the  end  of  summer,  he  had  the 
certain  prospect  of  seeing  bis  expectations  realized.  The  scheme  of  education 
which  he  had  proposed,  was  intended  to  combine  various  points  in  the  German 
method,  with  vrhatever  appeared  more  eligible  in  the  systems  pursued  at  home ; 
and  thus,  out  of  the  elements  of  British  and  Foreign  Universities,  it  was  re- 
solved to  construct  a  system  of  academic  discipline,  that  should  accord  with  the 
advanced  state  of  science  and  literature,  and  meet  our  actual  want  and  wishes. 

To  test  the  German  system  by  experiment^  to  collect  various  fiicts  and  mate- 
rials connected  with  the  method,  and  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  buildinff 
itself;  Campbell  made  a  visit  to  Berlin ;  and  there,  by  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  University,  ascertained  how  fiur  it  might  be  safely  adopted  as  a  model. 

In  September,  1825,  Campbell  writes  from  Berlin : 

I  have  just  been  through  the  University.  The  building  is  just  such  as  I 
would  wish  for  the  London  one.  It  was  the  Palace  of  Prince  Henry — the 
brother  of  Frederic  the  Great — and  was  the  private  property  of  the  present 
Eing,  when  he  gave  it  to  the  noble  institution  which  he  had  created.  The 
wise  liberality  of  the  reigning  family  of  Prussia  toward  the  Universities  and 
higher  learning  generally,  is  not  only  honorable  to  its  members,  but  the  primary 
cause  of  the  rank  which  that  government  has  attained. 

Application  to  the  Government  and  to  Parliament  for  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion having  been  unsuccessful,  the  Institution  was  organized  in  1826  as  a  Joint 
Stock  Company,  with  a  Council  of  Management,  to  which  the  choice  of  Pro- 
fessors in  every  department  of  science  and  literature,  except  Theology,  was  as- 
signed, and  the  dMses  were  opened  fbr  instruction  in  1828.  As  soon  as  the 
Institution  was  established,  its  relation  to  the  existing  state  of  Academic  Edu- 
cation and  the  old  Universities  was  discussed  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay  in  the  Edinbuiigh  Review  for  Feb.,  1826. 
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!rhe  UnlTenitj  of  London  was  oiganised  as  a  joint  stock  assodation,  with  a 
Ooimcil  of  Kanagement,  in  1826|  and  opened  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in 
1828.  In  March,  1836,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  an  Address  to  the  Crown, 
prajing  the  King  (William  TV.)  to  confer  upon  the  London  UniTersitj  a  charter 
of  incorporation  hj  which  it  might  be  enabled  to  grant  degrees  to  its  students 
in  all  the  Faculties,  except  Divinity  and  Medicine.  In  replj,  the  King,  having 
referred  the  application  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  received  a  favorable  report  as 
to  the  necessity  of  the  powys  asked  for,  and  the  conditions  on  which  a  grant 
in  aid  should  be  made,  by  charter,  dated  Nov.  28, 1836,  incorporated  the  Senate 
into  a  new  University,  entitled  the  University  of  London,  'for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  and  morality  and  the  promotion  of  useftd  knowledge  to  all 
classes  and  denominations,  without  any  distinction  whatever';  and  at  the 
same  time  University  College  was  incorporated  with  a  teaching  &culty. 

Its  functions  were  declared  to  be — 'to  ascertain,  by  means  of  examma- 
tions,  the  persons  who  have  acquired  proflcienpy  in  literature,  science,  and  art, 
by  the  persistent  course  of  regular  and  liberal  education,  and  reward  the  same 
by  academical  degrees,  as  evidence  of  their  respective  attainments.* 

The  charter  of  1836,  granted  during  the  'royal  will  and  pleasure,*  and 
determinable  six  months  after  the  death  of  William  lY.,  was  confirmed  and 
extended  by  his  successor.  Queen  Victoria,  in  1837.  In  1849  a  supplementary 
charter  was  granted,  confirming  the  former  and  extending  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees  to  candidates  in  medicine.  In  1866  new  provisions  were 
engrafted  by  which  graduates  of  certain  academic  standing  are  constituted  a 
Convocation.  In  1868  a  new  diarter  was  obtained  by  which  the  Senate,  with 
the  consent  of  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  Sfcate,  may  add  to  or  reduce 
the  list  of  institutions  in  affiliation,  and  authorized  to  fiiniish  certificates  to 
young  men  in  atcOu  pupiUari  as  qualified  for  examination;  and  with  the  same 
conaent  to  admit  all  persons,  wherever  educated,  to  matriculation,  and  as  candi- 
dates for  any  of  the  degrees  other  than  medical,  on  such  conditions  as  shall 
firom  time  to  time  be  determined  on.  By  a  supplementary  charter  in  1867  the 
right  of  holding  examinations  of  women  was  g^ven,  and  the  present  scheme 
admits  them  as  candidates  to  any  of  the  degreea 

The  Convocation  consists  of  graduates  who  have  paid  a  requh^  fee,  and  are 
doctora  of  laws,  doctore  of  medicine,  and  mastera  of  arts,  all  bachelora  of 
medicine  of  two  years  standing,  and  all  bachelora  of  arts  of  three  yeare  stand- 
ing. These  nominate  three  persons  for  every  Fellow  to  be  elected  by  the 
Senate^  and  can  discuss  any  matter  relating  to  the  Univeraity,  and  declare 
their  opinion,  but  without  any  right  to  interfere  with  or  control  its  action. 
Since  1867  they  have  the  right  of  sending  a  representative  to  Parliament — 
present  member,  being  the  Rt  Hon.  Bobert  Lowe. 

The  expenses  of  the  Univeraity— in  1876-7,  Salaries,  £2,765;  Examiners, 
£5,300;  Exhibitions,  Prizes,  ^yx,  £1,973;  Incidental,  £620— wero  met  by 
£4,600  firom  fees,  and  £6,000  from  annual  government  grant 

University  College  has  expanded  since  1836  into  one  of  the  largest  educa- 
tional bodies  in  the  kingdom.  In  1876  there  were  683  students  in  the  fitculties 
of  Arts,  Law,  and  Science,  and  340  in  the  faculty  of  Medicine— making  a  total 
of  927,  besides  over  700  boys  in  Univeraity  College  School,  and  220  in  the 
Slade  School  of  Art— a  total  of  1840.  The  buildings,  mcluding  the  Slade 
School  of  Art,  the  Medical  School,  and  Univeraity  Hall  cost  £210,000.  The 
income  from  tuition  in  1876  was  £28,000,  increased  by  interest  to  £30,000. 
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THE  UNIVERSITT  OF  LONDON. 

The  University  of  London,  as  a  body  corporate,  coDsists  of  a  ChaDcellor, 
a  Vice-Chancellor,  Fellows,  and  Graduates,  with  the  Sovereign  as  visitor. 

The  Chancellor  is  appointed  by  the  Croyrn,  and  holds  office  for  life.  The 
Vlce-Chancellor  is  elected  annually  by  the  Fellows  fh>m  their  own  body.  The 
Fellows  consists  of  such  persons  as  the  Crown  shall  fh>m  time  to  time  appoint 
under  the  sign  manual,  and  such  as  shall  be  appointed  by  members  of  the 
Senate  from  the  graduates  of  the  University  presented  by  the  Convocation. 

The  business  of  the  University  is  conducted  by  two  courts — the  Senate  and 
tlie  Convocation.  The  Senate  consists  of  the  Chanoellor,  the  Yioe-ChanceUor, 
and  Fellows,  and  is  invested  with  the  entire  management  of  the  afiairs  and 
property  of  the  corporation,  the  appointment  of  examiners,  officers,  and 
servants,  and  making  all  by-laws  and  regulations  relating  to  examinations,  siib> 
ject  to  the  approval  of  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State.  Convocation 
consists  t>f  graduates,  doctors,  masters,  and  bachelors  of  three  years  standing. 

OROANTZATION,  1871 — THE  SENATE. 

CkatuMn',  t^A  GniiTille,  R.6..  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
>      VieeCkaneMor.  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Bart.,  M.P.,  D.C.L,  F.R.8. 

Duke  of  Devomhire,  K.O.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.;  Rt.  Hon.  Bart  Derby,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8.;  Ru  Hon.  E«il 
of  Kimberley,  M.A.;  Rt.  Hod.  Viscount  Card  well,  D.C.L.,  M.A.;  Lord  OverHooe,  D.C.L..  If  .A.; 
Lord  Acton ;  Arch.  Billing,  M.D.,  A.M.,  F.R.S.;  The  Dean  of  Lincoln,  B.D.;  Sir  6.  Borrowi, 
Bart,  D.C.L.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  J.  6.  Fitch.  M.A.;  R.  N.  Fowler,  M.A.;  Julian  Gokhmidt,  M.A., 
MP.;  Rt.  Hon.  6.  J.  GoMjben.  M.P.;  Sir  P.  de  M.  Orej-EMrton,  Bt , M.P.,  F.R.8.;  Sir  W.  VV. 
Gull,  Bart.,  M.U..  D.C.L.,  P.R.S.;  J.  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.ILS.;  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  C.B.. 
Prea.  RS.;  R.  Holt  Hotton,  M.A.;  Sir  Wm.  Jenner,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  MJD.;  Rt  Hon.  the  Master  of 
the  Rullt,  M.A.;  G.  Johnson,  M.D.,  F.R.S ;  Sir  Jo.  G.  Sbaw-Lefevre,  ILC.B.,  D.C.L..  F.R  S.;  Rx. 
Hon.  Robt.  Lowe,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  M.P.;  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  K.C.S.I.;  T.  S.  Oder,  LL.D.; 
Sir  J.  Paget,  Bt.  M.D.,  D.C.L^  F.ELS.;  B  auain,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  Loid  Arthur  J.  E.  RusmJU  M.P.: 
W.  Sharpey,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  W.  Smith,  LL.D,  D.C.L.;  Wm.  Spottiswoode,  LLJD..  F.R.S.:  Sir 
W.  Stirling-Maxwell,  Bart.,  K.T.,  M.P..  M.A.;  J.  Storrar,  M.D.,  Alex.  W.  Williamson,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.;  F.  J.  Wood,  LL.D. 


Rqiresentath*  in  Pari.  Hon.  R.  Lowe,  M.  A. 
R^resmt,  on  Med.  Cnmetf,  J.  Storrar,  M.D. 
iitftVtrar,  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

F.R.S £1.000 

JtsMistanl  do..  Arthur  Milman,  M.A £500 

Clerk  to  the  Senate^  Thos.  Donse,  B.  A ....  £300 
Chairman  of  Convocation,  J.  Storrar,  M.D. 
aerk  of  do.,  H.  E.  Allen,  LLJ).,  B.A....£S00 

EZAMIKSRI. 

jfnatomy.  Geo.  W.  Callander,  F.R.S.    Prof. 

John  Curnow,  M.D. » .  .each  £100 

Botanjf  and  VerttaJble  Phfoiolgv,  Rer.  M.  J. 

Berkeley,  M.A. :  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D. 

F.R.S each  £75 

Chemiotry,  J.W.  Rus8ell.Esq.,Ph.D.,F.R.B..and 

Pruf.  Roscoe,  Ph.D.,  B.A.,  F.R.S.  .each  £175 
CUassieo^  F.  A.  PaleV,  M.  A.,  and  Leo.  Sohmitx, 

Ph.D.,  LL  D..  F.ftS.E each  £200 

Eiurlish  I.MngUttg9.  lAUratur$.and  History, 

Prof.  Brewer,  M.A. ;   C.  K.  Watson.  M.A. 
each  £190 
Experimental  PkUoeopky,  Prof.  A.  W.  Reinold, 

M.A. ;  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  M.A^ 

F.R.8 each  £100 

Jbr«iMfC  Medicine^  Prof.  A  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.- 
R.S., Prof.  Hy  Maudsley,  M.D each  £50 

French  Language,  Rer.  P.  H.  £.  Brette,  B.D. ; 

Prof  Kurcher.  LL.B each  £100 

Oeolon  and  Palaontologf,  Edw.  Hull,  M.A., 

FiR.B. ;  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,. . . .each  £75 
Oerman,  Prof.  Buchheim,    Rer.   G.   Schoell, 

Ph.D each  £30 

Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  7V«t,  Hebrew  Text  of 

the  J^ew  TeoL,  and  Scripture  Hist,  Rer.  J. 

J.  Stewart  Perowne,  D.D. ;  W.  Aldis  Wright, 

M.A each  £50 

Jurisprudence,  Law,  and  Principles  of  J.a^s- 

iation.  Prof.  E. C. Clarke JLL.D.;  F.Harrison, 

M.A *... .each  £100 


eaen  jljv 
a  Hietorf  of  EngUmd.  Prof.  8. 
. ;  SirE.aCreasy,  M  A.,each  £95 
lica,  4%.,  Thos.  L.  Brunton,  M.D^ 


Logic  and  Moral  Pkilosopkg.Pror.  T.  Speneer 

Barnes.  LL.D. ;  Prof.  W.  8.  Jerons,  LL.D- 

F.R.S each  £80 

Equity  and  Real  Prapertu  Law,  Edward  Fry, 

B.A.,  aC;  Alex.  £.  MUler,  B.A.,  O-C^ 
each£SD 
Conemon  I^aw'and  Evidence,  F  Henchell,Q.C.. 

B.A.,  MP.;  Alfred  Wills,  Q.C.,LL.B..  B.A. 
each  £50 
Constitutional  History  of  j 

Amos,  M.A.  ;Sii 

Materia  Medico,^ 

D.Sc. ;  Prof.  S.  Ringer.  M  D., each  £75 

Mathematics  and  JVat.  Pkilosephy.  .each  XSOO 

Prof.  Henrici,  Ph  D..F.RJ9. ;  Prof.  Townsend. 

M.A..  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Medicine,  C.  Murchison,  M.D. .  Prof.  Wtlsoa 

Fox,  M.D.,  F.R.S each  XI50 

Obstetric  Medicine.  J.  Hall  Daris,  M.D.;  Prof. 

W.  8.  Playfair,  M.D each  £75 

Physiology,  Cemp.  Jinatomy,  and  ZoolsgTf,  G> 

jf.  Allman,  M.D.,  F.R  8. ;   Prof.  wTlfoth- 

erford,  M.D.,  P.R.8.E each  je]75 

Political  Economy,  W.  Bagehot,  M.A.:  Prof 

Fawoett  MA.,  MP each  £30 

Surjgery,  Vrot  Marshall,  F.R.S.;  W.  a  Savory, 

M.Bk,  F.R.8 each  £150 

Assistant  Exanuners. 
Classics,  E.  8.  Thompson,  M.  A. ;  Prof.  Wil- 

kins,  M.A each    50 

English,  W.  H.  B.  Brewer.  M.A.;  J.  A.  H. 

HSurmy.  LL.D.,  B.A each  £50 

fyeneh,  Paul  Rubin  ;  L.  Stierenard..  .each  £50 
Mathematics  and  J^at.  PhOo-mpky,  Rer.  Ptof. 

Newth,  M.A^  T.  Savage,  M. A..  ..each  £5C 

Chemistry,  H.  E.  Armstrong,  and  ProC  Thorpe, 

each  jOO 

Exnerimental  PkUosopky,  O.  J.  Lodge,  B.A. ; 

H.  Tomlinson,  B.A wdi  £25 
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BXAMIVATI0N8. 

The  following  are  the  dates  at  which  the  Mveral  ExaminatioDi  annaaHy  commence : 

Matrieulation ;— Seoood  Monday  in  January  and  laBt  Monday  in  June. 

Back,  9f  JirU  :~Fint  B. A.,  third  Monday  in  July ;  Second  B.A.,  fourth  Monday  in  October. 

Jtfofftfr  e/ j9rt4 .'—Branch  I.,  first  Monday  in  June;  Branch  II.,  lecood  Mondny  in  June; 
Branch  III.,  third  Monday  in  June. 

Doctor  af  /.it.;— Pint  D.  Lit,  fint  Monday  in  June;  Second  D.Lit.,  second  Tuesday  in  Oct. 

Scr^tural  £zam. .-—Tuesday  in  the  fourth  weeli  aAer  the  conclusion  of  Second  B.A.  Ezam. 

Back,  of  Sciaue  .—First  B.Se.,  third  Monday  in  July  ;  Second  B.Se.,  fourth  Monday  in  Oct. 

Doctor  of  Sciomc*  .-—Within  the  firrt  twenty  one  days  of  June. 

Bockelor  of  Jmwo  :— First  LUB.,  Second  LL.B.,  within  the  first  fourteen  days  of  January. 

Doctor  of  JMtoa  ;— In  the  weeli; following  the  LL.B.  Pass  Examinations. 

Bocketor  of  Medicine  .'—Preliminary  Scientific,  third  Monday  in  July ;  First  M.B.,  last  Mon- 
day in  July  ;  Second  M.B.,  first  Monday  in  November. 

Bachelor  of  <9iirfery :— Tuesday  followinf  the  fourth^ooday  in  Norember. 

Master  m  Surgerf  .'—Fourth  Monday  in  November. 

Doctor  of  Medicine : — Fourth  Monday  in  November. 

Examination  for  Women  : — First  Monday  in  May. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,   EZHIBITIOKS,   AND  PRIZES. 

Jit  LL.B.  Degree  .'—Law  Scholarship  of  5W.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  years. 

Jit  M.B.  Degree : — Scholarship  in  Medicine  for  9CK.  per  annum,  in  Midwifery  of  3(V.  per  an- 
nnm.  in  Forensic  Medicine  of  3(V.  per  annum,  tenable  for  S  years  each. 

M  B.A.  Z^QfTce;— Scholarship  in  Classics  of  SOt.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  years. 

Jit  B.S.  Examination  — Scholarship  in  Surgery  of  SOi.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  years. 

.f  r  B.Sc.  Degree : — Scholarship  in  Botany  of  SOI.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  years ;  in  Cbemis- 
aj  of  50/.  per  annum,  tenable  fur  2  yeers;  in  Zodlofj  of  SOI.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  years ;  in 
tjeology  and  Palasontology  of  SOI.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  years. 

Jit  B.A.  and  Se.  Degreee  coKfointIf  .'—Scholarship  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  of 
SOL  per  annum,  in  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  of  50/.  ftn  annum,  tenable  for  3  years  each. 

Jit  Piret  LL.B.  £za«ittie£te»  ."—An  Exhibition  of  401.  per  annum,  tenable  fur  3  years. 

Jt  Firet  M.B.  Examination  .'—An  Exhibition  in  Anatomy  of  401.  per  annum,  in  Physiology, 
flistology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy  of  401.  per  annum,  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica, 
and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  of  401.  per  annum,  tenable  for  8  years  each. 

Jit  Firet  B.A.  Examination : — An  Exhibition  in  liatin  of  401.  per  annum,  in  English  of  30/. 
par  annum,  tenable  for  3  years  each. 

Jit  Ftrnt  B.A.  and  Firet  B.Sc.  Examination  conjointly  .—An  Exhibition  in  Mathematics  and 
Mechanical  Philosophy  of  401.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  year*. 

jfC  Preliminary  Scient(fie  M.B.  Examination  and  Firet  B.Sc.  Examination  conjointly  : — 
An  Exhibition  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  of  40/.  per  annum,  in  Biology  of  40/.  per 
annum,  tenable  for  8  years  each. 

Jit  each  Matricnlation  Examination  .*— An  Exhibition  to  First  Candidate  in  Honors  of  30/. 
per  annum,  to  Seoimd  Candidate  in  Honors  of  901.  per  ahnum,  to  Third  Candidate  in  Honors  of 
is/,  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  years  each. 

Numerous  Prizes  and  Gold  Medals,  varying  in  value  from  30/.  to  5/.,  are  also  given. 

Fxxs.— For  Matriculation,  8/.;  for  B.A.,  10/.;  for  M.A..  10/.;  for  D.Lit,  30/.;  for  B.Sc.,  10/.; 
for  D.Sc.,  10/.;  for  LL.B.,  10/.;  fqr  LL.D.,  10/.;  for  M.B.,  10/.;  for  B.8.,  5/.;  for  M.S.,  5/.; 
fur  M.D..  10/. 

INSTITUTTOirS  AFFILIATED  AS  TO  DEGREES  IN  ARTS  AND  LAWS. 
The  Univeraities  of  Aberdeen,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Durham,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Oxford,  St. 
Andrews,  Sydney,  Toronto. 
London — Colleges :  University,  Kings,  Stepney,  New,  Working  Men*s. 


Bradford — Grammar. 

Brecon — Independent 

Brteonskire — ^Trevecca. 

BM(/V>r(/— Grammar  SebooL 

l?ri«to/— BaptiBt 

l?atA— Downside. 

BtrmiiigAam— Spring  Hill— QneenV 

Bi'kop  5CorC/ord— Collegiate  School. 

Ac//Mt— aueen  College. 

Carmarthen — Presbyterian. 

GsWew— St.  Patrick's. 

Ckeehnnt — Countess  of  Hontlngdoo 

ilMAiMy— Theological  Seminary. 

Ba^ikrVicM— College. 


Ga/vay^ueen*s. 
Kilkenny^&i.  Kyran*s. 
/.aNCOfAtre— Independent  College. 
Z.tvervoo/— Queen's. 
Manekefter—OyfBn*». 
Oecoti^9i.  Mnry*s. 
P/ymouM— Western  College. 
AeUcrAam— Protestant  Dissenters. 
SiheJSeM— Weslev  College. 
8ionyktiret—Co\]efe. 
TANWftr— St  Patrick*s  College. 
Tbtfuieir— DiMonten'  Proprietary  SobooL 
Uekav—Bt  Cuthbert's. 
H^are— St.  Edmund's. 
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UNIVERSITY  OOLLBGB— LONDON. 
Univebsitt  CoUiBOB  was  founded  in  1826  aa  London  Uniyeraitj,  and  in 
1836  was  continued  under  a  Boyal  charter,  as  University  College,  London,  for 
instructional  purposes,  while  the  title  of  a  Unirersltj,  with  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees  after  examinations,  were  conferred  by  Eoyal  charter  on  a  new 
body  styled  The  Uniyersity  of  London.  Uniyersitj  College  has  since  expanded 
into  one  of  the  largest  teachmg  bodies  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  King's  Col- 
lege, Strand,  helps  to  supply  the  large  demand  of  the  immense  population  of 
London  for  secondary  and  higher  education. 

OROAMISATION,   18*7*7. 

President,  Rt.  Hoa  Lord  Belper,  LL.D.,F.B.8. 
yiee-Pret^  Bt.  Hoa.  tbo  Earl  of  Kimberley, 

M.A. 
Tretuttrtr,  Sir  F.  H.  Ooldnaid,  Bait,  0.0., 

H.P. 

COURCIL. 

Pnaident;  Vice-Pntidant ;  *Traaaarer ;  L.  M. 

Aaptand,  LLJ>.;  J.  Booth,  C.B.;  6.  Boeban- 

anrMJ).;  H.  H.  Comn-Haidy,  LL.B.;  Sir 

Barrow  H.  Ellu,  K.C.a.L:  *E.  Enfield,  Em).; 

A.  W.  Franki,  M,A.,  F.RJ8.;  Edward  Fry, 

B.A.,  a.C.;  Capt.  D.  Galtoo,  C.B.,  D-CL^ 

FJLS.;  J.   Ooldamid,   M.A.,  H.P.;   *J.   C. 

Gooden,  Em.;   A.  Groto,  Esq.;  G.  J.  Shaw 

Leibvre,M.A^M.P.;  F.  Maroet,  F.R.8.;  *J. 

F.    RottOD,    M.A.;  John    Storrar,  If-D.;  T. 

WatorhooM,  LLB.;  F.J.Wood,  LL.D.;  Sit 

Geo.  Yoonc,  Bart;  'Aacnitat  Provott,  B.A.; 

R.aiiain/F.R.a 
Secretory,  Talfoard  Ely,  M.A. 
Jtuditart,   3.  £.  Myloe,  Em.;   J.  C.  Addyei 

Soott,  M.A.;  Arthor  Charlet,  B.A.;  M.  N. 

Adier.  M.A. 

Troem.—Thu  MtaridB  Amote    the  Oonaiitiee   of 


Bbhatb. 
Pr»sid0uL  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid,  Bait,  a.C., 

M.P. 
Vit^-Pm^  Jat.  Booth,  CB^  E.  Eoildd,  Em^. 

PftorBtioas. 
I^tadUeM  of  ArU  oMd  JCiave,  tmd  af  Seitmet. 
AneinU  amd  Mod,  Hiot,  B.  S.  Beedy,  M.A. 
Arabic  and  Persian,  Chat.  Rien,  Ph  J). 
Arekitseture,  T.  H.  Lewis,  F.8.A2.  F.LBJk. 
Bstanm^  Daniel  Oliver,  F.L.8n  F  JLS. 
Cksmtstn^  ire.^  A.  W.  Williainaon,  FJLS. 
-  G!U«et«,  (vacant). 
Gniiyarative  Orammar,  (vaoant). 
CsmsHtaUsmal  Lam  cmI  ITuterv,  J.  W.  Wil- 

li»-Band,M.A..  LL.B.« 
Draming,  PavsUng.  amd  Sst^shurey  (Slade). 
EmginssriMg,  Alexander  B.  W.  Kennedy,  OJS. 
English  Language  and  Lit.  Henry  Moitoy. 
French,  Oharles  CaMal,  LLJ). 
Oealsgif  and  Minerategf,  J.  Morris,  F.  O.  B. 
German,  F.  Altbaus,  in>.D. 
Cheek,  Henry  Maiden,  M.A. 
Hebrew,  Rev.  D.  W.  Marks,  Dean  (Arts  and 

Laws). 
ItalioM,  O.  Volpe. 
Jnrieprndenee,  Sheldon  Amos,    M.A.,  Flee- 

Dean  (Arts  and  Laws). 
Aatte,  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A. 
Pnre  Maihematica,  O.  Henriei,  Ph  J).,  F.R.S. 
Anlied  Math,  and  Meehanics,  W.  K.  Cliflbid, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fiee^Dean  (Scienee). 
Paii  and  Buddhiet  Literature. 
PkU.  of  Mind,  $rt..  G.  Groom  Robertw>n,  M.A. 
Phynita^  G.  0.  Foster,  B.A.,   F.E.S.,  Dsaw 

(Beienee). 
Political  Eeenemy^  L.  H.  Ooortney,  BI.A. 


PJ^nologv,  inclnding  Praelieal  Ph^eioUgft  J- 

o.  Sanderson,  M  JD.M  F.R.S. 
Reman  Law,  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A. 
SanehHt,  (vacant). 
Tetugu,  C.  P.  Brown. 
ZodM^,  E.  B.  Lankester,  M.A.,  FJLA. 

neuUfof  Medicine. 
Anatem9,Q90.  V.  Ellis. 
Botany,  Daniel  Oliver,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S. 
Okemistrf,  ^.,  A.  W.  Williamson,  F.R.8. 
Oiin.  Med..  Sir  Wm.  Jenner,  Bt,  M.D.,  F.R.8. 
C/ra.  JIfed.  {Holme),  Wilson  Fox,  M J).,  F JtJS. 
aimwe/  Surgery  (Holme),  Christopher  Heath 
Clinical  Surgerjf,  J.  E.  Eriohsen. 
CfUnical  Surgery,  M.  B.  Hill,  M.B. 
Qmm.  Anatomy,  E.  R.  Lankester,  MJL.,F.R.8 
Hyg.  and  Pub.  Health,  W.  H.  Corfiekl,  UJD. 
Materia  Medico,  Sidney  Rinaer,  M.D. 
Med  Jurisprudence,  Henry  Mandsley,  M  J>. 
Mm.  4-  am.  Med,  J.  M.  ReynoldsJM.D.,  F.R.8. 
Obetetric  Med,  Gmily  Hewett,  M.D. 
QpUAalmie  Med.,  irt.,  T.  W.  Jones,  F.  R.  a 
Pathol.  AnaL,  A.  C.  Bastian,M.D.,F.R.S.,Z>daii 
Phms,  (Jodrell),    indodins  Prac.  Phme^  and 

Histobum,  J.  B.  Sanderson,  MJ>.,  F.RJ9. 
Surg.  MdClin.  Surg.^  John  ManhaU,  F.R.S., 

Fice-Dean. 

UNITaRIITT    COLLBSB  SCBOOL. 

Head-Master,  H.  Weston  Eve.,  M.A. 

Fice-Chaneellor,  E.  R.  Horton,  M.A. 

Giassiee  and  EngUeh,  6  .  J.  Hawkcs,  M.A.; 
Thoe.  Miller,  H.A.;  J.  Watson,  M.A.;  a  0. 
Levander,  M.A.:  J.  a  Thornton,  B.A.;  Rev. 
W.a  Moses,  M.A.;  H.  Chettle,  M.A.;  G«i. 
Thompson.  M.  A.;  W.  J.  CartmeU :  a  Walk- 
er;  J.  Cameron;  J.  R.  Walters;  Rev.  H.  F. 
W.  Cowley,  B.A.;  T.  R.  Craig;  C.  R.  Potter, 
M.A.;  D.  ftoberiMn,  M.A.  L,L.B. 

Methemeties,  R.  Tucker,  M.A.;  R.  P.  Wrifht; 
W.  Paioe,  M. A.;  W.  W.  Magee ;  B.  Savory ; 
R.  Gentl 

Pkmeics  and  Chemistry,  J.  J.  Walker,  M.A.; 
T.  A.  Orme,  F.C.a;  W.  Paioe,  M;A;  R. 
Gerstl:  D.  Robertson,  M.A.,LL.B. 

JFVeiM*,  Prof.  C.  Cassal,  LLJ).;  R.  Tanson ;  V. 
Cerexhe ;  J.  B.  Boequet  B.A.;  C.  Bemadat, 
M.D.;  P.  F.Le  Febvre-R«icler,  LLJ);  A. 
Dardelle. 

Oerman,  L.  Goldsehild ;  J.  T.  Dann,  PhJ). 
Hebrew,  Prof.  D.  W.  Marks.  Jtalian,  Piof. 
O.  Volpe.    iSWaisA,  Don.  V.  Carries. 

tTHting,  C.  F.lCinff,  B.A.;  A.  F.  West 

Drawing,  W.  H.  Fisk;  G.  Stephens;  R.  a 
James;  L.  Walter;  T.  Ballard;  H.  B. 
Canty ;  H.  T.  Laflwieh ;  G.  Childs ;  M,  W. 
Webb;  G.  F.  Dodson;  P.  Wood;  J.  H. 
Lewis ;  A.  H.  Gear:  W.  R.  Osier;  H.  Ool- 
lins ;  W.  E.  Hine ;  T.  E.  Harrison ;  T.  An- 
drews ;  F.  L.  Pither. 

Oymnaetice  and  Fencing,  R. ' 

Drilling,  Serxeant-Maior  Crick 

School  Registrar,  A.  Davis. 
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KING'S  COLLEGE.  LONDON. 
King's  Gollsoe,  Strand,  was  founded  in  1828,  by  Royal  Charter,  in  the 
heated  agitation  which  followed  the  movement  for  a  London  Untverwty — its 
advocates  claiming  that  the  Christian  Religion  should  be  distinctly  recognized 
in  its  organization  and  instruction.  Its  instruction  is  given  in  four  departments 
'Theological,  General  Literature,  Applied  Sciences,  Medical;  besides  daseeB 
for  evening  instruction. 

OFFICERS,.  ADMimSTRATIOV  AND  INSTRUCTION,   1877. 


Qfeial  Owerturt,  Lord  Chancellor,  Abp.  of 
dTork  ;  Bp.  of  London ;  Lord  Chief  Jintiee 
Queen*!  Bench:  SBcreUrv  of  State  Houee 
Depertment ,  Sprayer  of  Houm  of  Commons ; 
Lord  Meyur;  Deans  of  St.  Paul  and  Wert- 
miniter. 

Lift  Oovemnrt,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G.: 
MarqiM*  of  Salisbury;  Earl  of  Derby  ;  Earl 
of  Horrowby.  K.6  ;  Earl  Powis ;  Loril  Hnth- 
erley;  Sir  T.  WatMHi,  Bt.,  M.D.;  RL  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

T%4  Council.  The  Govemort  and  Traosurer; 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  C.  Leaf.  Esq.;  Rev. 
C.  D*OT(y,  M.A.;  Re?.  John  O.  LonMUle, 
M.A.;  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Cotrid^ ;  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  Bart.;  R.  Hudson ;  A.  Fane,  M.D.; 
W.  U.  Smith,  M.P.;  C.  Austen- liOigh,  Esq.; 
Rev.  G.  Curre?,  D.D.;  Colonel  Ouseley ;  A. 
J.  BeretfordHope,  Esiq,  M.P.;  C.  FWke, 
Esq.;  Dr.  Pitman  ;  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan.D.D., 
B.  Shaw,  Esq.;  Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Hubbard,M.P.; 
J.  F.  Bateman,  Em.;  Rev.  W.  luce,  li.A.; 
SirR.  Wilbraham,K.C.B. 

TVeosurw,  C.  B.  Serooold. 

Prineipal  of  CM.,  Rev.  Canon  A.  Barry,  D.D. 

Ckaplain  and  Cengor.JUv.W.  H.  Watkins^BLA. 

Saerttary^  J.  W.  Cunningham,  Esq. 

lAhrorian,  J.  Lamb. 

PROPISeORfl     AND   LlCTUBBRI.. 

Dimniif,  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumntra,  M.A.;  Rev. 

Henry  Waee.  M.A.;  Rev.  8.  Leathet,  M.A.; 

Rev.  8.  Cheetham,  M.A.;  Rev.  A.  L.  M*Caul, 

B.A. 
CUutieai  LiUraUre,  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.; 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hey  wood,  M.A.;  G.  C.  W.  Warr, 

M.A. 
Emg.  LoMf .  md  Mod.  Hitt.,  Rev.  J.  8.  Brewer, 

M.  A.;  Rev.  J.  J.  Hey  wood ;  8.  R.  Gardiner, 

Jlfett..'Rev.  W.  H.  Drew.  M.A.;  Rev.  T.A. 

Cock,  M.A.;  and  Rev.  W.  Howse,  M.A. 
JVU.  Pkilos.  and  Astronomy,  W.  O,    ' 

M.A.;  H.  Tomlinson,  B.A. 
Law  and  Jari/tprudenee,  John  Cutler,  Esq. 
jmntralon^  James  Tennont,  Esq. 
ZoaUn,^^  Bell,  Esq. 
CkomUtry,  \    C.  L.  Blozam,  F.C.8. 

Prac,  Oumiatry,  \    W.  N.  Hartley,  F.CJ9. 
Arekitocture,  R.  Kerr,  Esq. 
IMrew.  Rev.  8.  Leathes,  M.A. 
Pub.  Reading,  Rel.  A.  J.  D'Oraey,  B  J>. 
SamkriL  R.  Rost,  Ph.D. 
AvmWc,  a.  AmeuBey. 


Hindugtani,  Thomas  Howley,  Esq. 

OksMMc  R.  K.  Douglas. 

Tamil  and  TUngu.  Thomas  Howley,  Eeq. 

B«iVa/i.  Rev.  J.  Campbell. 

F)renek,  MM.  Mariette  end  Stievenard. 

Oermun,  A.  Buchheim,  PhJ). 

/taifm,  V.  Pistrucei. 

Focal  AfirMc,  W.  H.  Monk.  Esq. 

Oeonuirical  Drawing,  W.  J.  Glenny,  Eeq. 

Maekinorf,  C.  P.  B.  Shelley,  Esq. 

Sorwojfing,  H.  J.  Castle.  Eoq. 

Drawing,  Ph.  De  La  MoCte,  Esq. 

PaoraisoBi,  Mbdical  School. 

.^nateeiy.  Dr.  Cornow. 
Pkyoiolegy,  Dr.  Gerald  F.  Teo. 
Pathological  Anatemty^  A.  B.  Duffin»M.D. 
OMRporatiM  Anatomu,  A.  H.  Garrod,  B.A. 
BoUnjf,  R.  Bentley,  iUq.,  F.L.S. 
Ckemtstru,  C.  L.  Blozam,  F.C.S.;  W.  N.  Hail- 

lev,  F.C.8. 
Materia  Modica.  E.  B.  Baiter. 
Medicine,  Lionel  Beale.  M.D. 
Medicine^  fhrenoie,  D.  Ferrier.  M.D. 
Midwifery,  W.  Ployfair,  M.D. 
Clinical  Surgery,  Geoige  Johnson,  MJ>. 
LOrarian,  R.  H.  G.  Tntlon,  Esq. 

Kiifo'i  CoLLBOB  School. 
Hend-Maeter,  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 
Vico-Master,  Rev.  John  Twentyman,  M.A. 
Mvtora.  Rev.  W.  Hayes,  M.A.;  Rev.  O.  Adol- 

phus.  M.A.;  Rev.  B.  Jackson,  M.  A.;  Rev.  C. 

W.  Rett.  M.A.;  Rev.  H.  B.  Belcher,  M.A.; 

V.  C.  R.  Rennell,  M.A.;  Rev.F.  B.  Proctor, 

M.A.;    W.  G.  F,   Lorcher,  B.A.;   RMtuold 

Geere,  B.Aj    C.  A.  Brown,  B.A.;    E.  A. 

Eade,  B.A.:  W.  K.  Willcoeks,  B.A.;  W.  F. 

R.  Ellis.    B.A ;  T.   B.  Speed,  B.A.;  J.  a 

ThonMs,  B.A.;  W.  H.  Taylor. 
Matkematieal  Matter$,E.  Brooksmith,  M.A^' 

W.  A.  Thomas. 
I^Mturer  on  Eng.  Lit.,  J.  W.  Halea,  M.A. 
Commoreial  Matter^  A.  Hall. 
Writing,  T.  Gieen. 

Eroneh,  M.  Dupuis,  MM.  Longuet  end  GaboriL 
Gtrmm,  G.  Reinieke ;  J.  Schneider. 
Drawing,  Prof.  DeLa  Motte,  F.S.A. 
Geometrical  Drawing,  Prof.  W.  J.  GleoDy. 
Science.  H.  Tomlinson,  B.A. 
Ckemistry,   W.   N.   Hartley,   ¥.CS.;    J.   M. 

Thomson,  F.CJ9. 
Oymnaatiee,  R.  Costellotte. 


STUDENTS  AKD  BITILDINGS. 

In  1875  there  were  953  niatriculated  students  in  the  different  departments, 
besides  447  in  the  Evening  Classes,  making  a  total  of  1,400,  not  iqduding  a 
lailge  attendance  of  clerks  on  certain  commercial  lectures.  The  college  build- 
ings, with  equipment  and  land,  cost  over  £185,000.  The  professors  are  paid 
mainlj  by  the  tuition  fees,  the  income  from  endowment  being  onlj  £900. 
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OWENS  COLLBQE,   MAKCHBSTEB. 

OvTENS  College,  in  Manchester,  was  founded  by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  John 
Owens,  a  merchant  of  Manchester,  who,  dying  in  1846,  bequeathed  the  Iarg:er 
part  of  his  property,  amounting  to  nearly  100,000Z.,  to  "trustees,  to  found  an 
institution  for  providing  or  aiding  the  means  of  instructing  or  improving  young 
persons  of  the  male  sex  (and  being  of  an  age  of  not  less  than  14  years)  in  such 
branches  of  learning  and  science  as  were  then,  and  might  be  thereafter  usually 
taught  in  the  English  Universities."  In  addition  to  this  bequest^  which  yields 
an  income  of  3,000/.  a  year,  the  trustees  have  received  in  benefactions  of  va- 
rious kinds  the  sum  of  20,000/.,  which  has  been  applied  to  RcholarBhips,  and  to 
a  chemical  laboratory.  The  fees  received  from  students  amount  to  about  2,000/. 
a  year,  making  a  total  income  of  6,000/.  in  1867. 

The  College  was  organized  for  the  reception  of  students  in  1851,  the  chemical 
department  being  the  most  important,  in  reference  to  Manchester  being  the 
center  of  the  lai^st  manufactures  in  which  chemistry  plays  an  important  part, 
in  the  kingdom.  To  encourage  the  study  of  chemistry  in  its  highest  branches 
and  applications,  several  scholarships,  (named  after  the  eminent  chemist,  Dr. 
Dalton,)  to  the  value  of  50/.  a  year,  have  been  instituted.  These  scholarships 
are  tenable  two  years,  and  the  main  condition  upon  which  success  in  the  ex- 
amination rests,  is  the  evidence  of  successful  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 
This  scholarship  was  instituted  in  1851,  and  since  then  (to  1869)  it  has  been 
taken  9  times.  The  successful  students  at  once  find  employment  in  the  large 
works,  or  as  teachers  of  science  in  other  institutions.  There  is  another  schol- 
arship, founded  by  Mrs.  £.  Shuttleworth,  with  the  sum  of  1,250/.,  to  promote 
the  study  of  political  economy.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  given  to  the  college  seven 
exhibitions  of  25/.  each  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  candidates  for  the  ex- 
amination for  his  scholarships  in  mechanical  engineering  of  the  value  of  100/. 
each.  A  fund  of  10,000/.  has  been  raised  among  the  engineers  of  Manchester, 
to  found  the  department  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  The  sum  of 
100,000/.  has  been  recently  raised  for  a  general  fund  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ings and  increase  the  facilities  of  scientific  and  literary  instruction. 

The  attendance  on  the  College  in  1868  was  about  500,  distributed  into  day 
and  evening  classes — the  former  amounting  to  170.  These  classes  are  arranged 
under  the  Art  Course,  comprising  the  usual  secondary  studies  of  a  classical 
school,  but  including  chemistry  and  French  or  German ;  or  under  the  Science 
Course,  which  fits  students  for  matriculation  at  the  University  of  London  at  the 
end  of  the  second,  and  for  the  final  degree,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Altiiough  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Trustees  to  develop  fully  the  scientific  depart- 
ment of  the  College,  they  aim  also  to  place  the  literary  section  on  a  broad  and 
substantial  basis,  by  having  one  or  more  professorships  in  each  leading  branch 
of  knowledge— expecting  to  find  among  the  people  of  Manchester  the  same  en- 
lightened appreciation  of  the  value  of  literature  and  science  which  has  prompted 
the  people  of  Glasgow  to  raise  the  sum  of  near  $2,000,000  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  facilities  of  higher  learning  in  their  ancient  University. 

There  are  now  professorships  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  En- 
glish Language  and  Literature,  French  and  German,  History,  Mathematics,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Drawing,  with  the  speedy  prospect 
of  a  chair  of  applied  Geology  and  Minmg,  and  of  Astronomy  and  Meteorology. 
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In  186*7  a  special  effort  was  made  to  enlarge  the  accommodations,  and  at 
the  same  time  extend  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  by  introducing  every 
facility  of  laboratory  practice  which  the  experience  of  Gtorman  and  other 
Continental  inatitutions  could  suggest  The  report  of  President  Greenwood 
and  ProC  Boscoe  on  the  scientific  side  of  Higher  Education  in  Germany 
is  yery  valuable. 

The  new  building,  including  the  site,  and  chemical  laboratory,  which  can 
accommodate  more  than  one  hundred  students,  and  the  improvements  on 
buildings  of  the  Manchester  Boyal  School  of  Medicine,  now  united  with  the 
college,  have  cost  to  date  £170,000.  The  whole  sum  contributed  by  bequests 
and  subscriptions  down  to  1877,  under  the  movement  inaugurated  in  1867  to 
erect  new  buildings  and  endow  new  professorships,  exceeds  £230,000,  exclusive 
of  a  legacy  of  Mr.  Beyer,  which  it  is  expected  will  yield  £100,000  more. 

The  income  from  endowments  in  1876  was  about  £9,000,  which  was  in- 
creased from  students  fees  to  about  £16,000,  applicable  to  general  expend- 
itures, besides  several  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  and  the.  fees  of  medical 
students.  The  result  of  efforts  still  in  progress  must  place  Owen's  College 
among  the  great  educational  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 

The  professorial  and  teaching  force  of  skilled  assistants  has  extended  from 
16  in  1867  to  46,  in  arts,  science,  law  and  medicine,  in  1876.  The  professors 
are  paid  partly  by  endowments  (about  £350  a  year),  and  partly  by  the  fees  of 
students — thus  giving  at  once  certainty  and  the  stimulus  of  augmentation  ac- 
cording to  success.  The  employment  of  skilled  assistants  secures  an  infusion 
of  young  life  and  growing  attainments  into  the  mstruction  of  the  class-room 
and  laboratory. 

The  number  of  students  in  1876  in  all  the  departments  and  classes,  indud- 
ing  those  in  regular  attendance  on  the  evening  instruction  of  the  Workingmen's 
College,  now  united  with  Owen's,  was  over  1,500. 

Owen's  Golligb,  for  the  present  (1877)  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
London  in  the  matter  of  degrees,  has  made  application  to  the  Government  for 
a  Boyal  Charter  covering  the  usual  academic  powers  and  privileges  of  a  Uni- 
versity— the  Manchester  and  the  large  towns  immediately  a(^oining  having  a 
population,  which  could  by  existing  railroad  facilities  be  regarded  within  con- 
venient attendanoe  on  its  lectures  and  class-room  instructions,  laiger  than  that 
of  London. 
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AlOBRIOAir  ▲UTH0BITIS8. 

JOHN   RUTLEDGB, 


CHIEF  JTTSnCB  RUTLBDGX*  TO  HIS  BBOTHBR  EDWARD  RUTLEDGB. 

Dear  Edward  : — ^The  very  first  thing  with  which  you  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted,  is  the  writing  short-hand,  which  you  will 
find  of  infinite  advantage  in  your  profession,  and  (which  will)  give 
you  the  means  of  great  superiority  over  others  who  do  not  write  it 
I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  advantage  of  it,  but  say,  I  think  you  will 
find  it  absolutely  necessary ;  therefore  be  master  of  it,  as  soon  as 
yon  possibly  can  learn  it,  and  when  you  can  once  write  it,  take 
notes  of  every  thing  at  Court  I  would  even  write  down  in  short- 
hand, cases  you  hear  which  are  not  worth  transcribing  fair.  Tour 
time  may  as  well  be  employed  in  writing  as  hearing  them.  If  they 
are  not  worth  transcribing,  no  time  is  lost,  and  the  writing  it  upon 
every  occasion,  will  soon  make  you  perfect,  and  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  speakers,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  writing  in  this  manner. 
I  would  take  down  every  public  discourse,  either  at  the  bar  or 
pulpit,  which  you  hear,  for  this  very  purpose.  And  now  I  mention 
the  latter,  by  no  means  &11  into  the  too  common  practice  of  not 
frequenting  a  place  of  worship.  This  you  may  do,  I  think,  every 
Sunday.  There  is  generally  a  good  preacher  at  the  Temple  Church, 
and  it  will  be  more  to  your  credit  to  spend  a  few  hours  of  that  day 
there,  then  as  it  is  generally  spent  in  London,  especially  by  the 
Templars.  Be  constant  in  attending  the  Chancery  out  of  terms, 
and  when  there  are  no  sittings  at  Nisi  Prius  in  London  or  West- 
minster ; — ^for  I  would  prefer  attending  the  King's  Bench  and  sit- 
tings of  the  Chief  Justicef  of  that  Court  at  Nisi  Prius  when  they 
are  held,  and  remember  what  I  hinted  to  you  of  attending  alter- 
nately in  the  different  Courts  by  agreement  between  you  and  some 
of  your  intimate  fellow  students,  and  then  of  comparing  and  ez- 

*  John  Rntlodge,  Governor  of  Booth  Carolina  in  Um  Bevolotionarj  pariod  (1776-^.  Jadft  of 
the  State  Ck>urt  of  Chancery  (1784-87),  AMoeiate  Judge  of  the  Boprene  Court  of  the  United 
SUtee  (178»-01}  and  Chief  Joitiee  of  S.  Carolina  (1791-1800)  was  bom  in  17»,  a  student  of  Uie 
Temple,  and  commenced  practice  in  Charleston  in  1701,  was  eminent  as  an  orator,  and  praeti- 
tioner,  and  died  in  1800.    f  L«rd  Manifleld  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
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changing  notes  every  evening :  by  which  means,  if  you  select  yoar 
proper  acquaintance,  in  whose  judgment  you  can  confide,  you  will 
have  the  same  advantage  as  if  you  attended  all  the  Courts  in  per- 
son. D9n*t  pass  too  slightly  over  cases  and  not  note  them,  because 
you  think  tliey  are  trifling.  Many  cases  appear  so  at  a  cursory 
overlooking,  and  indeed,  may  be  not  very  material,  and  yet  you  will 
find  use  for  them. 

But  yoa  must  not  exert  yourself  to  the  utmost  in  being  able  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons  constantly, 
or  at  least  whenever  any  thing  of  consequence  is  to  come  on. 
There,  I  believe,  you  will  not  be  sufiered  to  take  notes ;  however, 
you  wiH  soon  know  that.  You  must  get  introduced  to  Mr.  Garth,* 
and  probably  by  his  means,  you  may  always  get  in.  Don^t  say 
that  they  have  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  admit  any  strangers  into 
the  gallery,  and  by  that  means  yon  could  not  get  in,  as  Hugh  did. 
I  know  it  is  a  common  order  to  clear  the  galleries,  but  that  people 
there  generally  fall  back  and  no  notice  is  taken  then  of  them ;  for 
you  must  at  all  events  get  admittance  there,  and  make  youself  well 
acquainted  with  the  speakers.  Reading  lectures  upon  oratory  will 
never  make  you  an  orator.  This  must  be  obtained  by  hearing  and 
observation  of  those,  who  are  allowed  to  be  good  speakers ;  not  of 
every  conceited  chap  who  may  pretend  to  be  so.  I  would  also  have 
you  attend  the  House  of  Lords  upon  every  occasion  worth  it.  You 
will  find  you  may  easily  get  introduced  to  some  Lord,  who  will  take 
you  in  with  him,  and,  by  no  means,  spare  a  few  guineas  at  Christ- 
mas among  the  door-keepers,  kc, ;  for  that,  I  warrant,  will  do  the 
business.  I  would  not  have  this  make  you  a  dabbler  in  politics. 
What  I  intend  by  it  is,  that  you  may  have  opportunities  of  see- 
ing and  hearing  the  best  speakers,  and  of  acquiring  a  good  manner 
and  proper  address,  and  of  being  able,  on  occasion,  of  giving  your 
sentiments,  when  ^necessary,  upon  what  you  have  seen  and  heard 
there.  I  believe  Sheridan  is  the  only  lecturer  in  England  upon 
oratory,  and  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  attend  him,  and  mark 
well  his  observations.  He  reads  with  propriety  though  he  is  much 
too  stiff,  and  his  voice  exceeding  bad.  I  would  go  a  short  circuit 
just  before  you  come  out,  but  it  should  be  to  a  place  where  you 
might  have  something  worth  seeing,  besides  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing business  there,  which  is  soon  understood, «.  <».,  to  Oxford  or 
some  other  place  generally  visited  by  travelers.     The  Circuit  Billf 

*  TIm  gentleman  hen  referred  to  (Charles  Garth,  Esq.),  was  a  member  of  Parliameot  and  Agent 
for  the  colony  of  South  Carolina. 

t  Until  the  year  1709,  Cirouit  Courts  were  not  established  ia  ihe  Prorince  of  South  Carolina, 
a!l  judicial  business,  (except  that  which  was  committed  to  justices  of  the  peace,)  having  been  done 
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goes  with  Lord  Charles,  (Montagne,  Ed.)  If  it  is  coDfirmed  at 
home,  (EDgland,  Ed.)  yoa  should  make  yourself  acquainted  from 
experience  of  the  method  of  doing  business  upon  the  circuit  in 
England.  If  you  stick  close  to  French  and  converse  generally  in 
that  language,  you  will  soon  be  master  of  it,  and  I  would  not  have 
you  attempt  it,  unless  you  are  resolved  to  speak  it  as  well  and  as 
fluently  as  you  do  English ; — for  I  have  no  notion  of  being  such  a 
Frenchman  as  most  of  our  Carolinians  are,  who  have^been  taught 
that  language,  who  can  seldom  do  more  than  translate  it  after  mach 
difficulty.  I  think  you  i^iay,  only  by  attending  to  it  occasionally, 
make  yourself  perfectly  master  of  it,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  it 
or  speak  it  off  hand,  fluently,  and  not  as  if  you  took  your  words 
out  of  a  vocabulary.  Whatever  you  attempt,  make  yourself  com- 
pletely master  of,  lor  nothing  makes  a  person  so  ridiculous,  as  to 
pretend  to  things  he  does  not  understand,  and  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
for  a  man  in  such  case  to  rest  satisfied,  because  he  may  pass  as  a 
complete  scholar,  amongst  those  with  whom  he  may  have  to  do  in 
genera],  who  perhaps  may  know  little  about  the  matter ; — such  a 
one  may  meet  sometimes  with  his  superiors,  and  in  what  situation 
will  he  then  be  ?  I  know  nothing  more  entertaining  and  likely  to 
give  you  a  graceful  manner  of  speaking,  than  seeing  a  good  play 
well  acted.  Garrick  is  inimitable ;  the  other  actors  not  worth  see- 
ing after  him  in  the  same  characters.     Mark  him  well. 

You  must  not  neglect  the  Classics,  but  rather  go  through  tliem 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  think  you  had  better  get  a  private  tutor, 
who  will  point  out  their  beauties  to  you,  and  make  you  in  six 
months,  at  your  age,  better  acquainted  with  them  than  a  boy  in 
school  generally  is  in  seven  or  eight  years.  Read  Latin  authors  and 
the  best  frequently,  so  as  to  bo  as  well  acquainted  with  Latin  as 
French.  I  have  often  thought,  was  I  to  begin  the  world  again,  I 
would  do  what  I  am  sure  would  be  of  after  use.  Make  a  book, 
and  in  it  note  down  the  remarkable  expressions  and  sayings  of 
wise  and  great  men  whenever  I  met  with  them; — not  to  serve 
as  Joe  Miller's  jests  or  a  collection  of  bon-mots,  to  make  one  pass 
for  a  merry  fellow,  or  rather  a  maker  of  fun  at  table  for  a  pack  of 
fools ;  but  often  to  embellish  your  arguments  or  writings ;  indeed 
amongst  wits  it  would  be  useful,  and  show,  that  a  man  had  not  con- 

aelnnvtlj  in  the  city  of  Charlciton.  The  Cireoit  bill  hem  ipokra  of,  wm  pafied  by  the  Pro- 
Tinetal  Legitlatura  in  1700,  and  wu  taken  to  England,  for  confirmation  by  the  King  in  Council,  by 
Lofd  Cbatlei  Gmrille  MontagM,  who  iMd  been  OoTeraor  of  the  Provinoe,  and  waa  then  ratoming 
to  Boflaad.  Thie  Cireoit  bill  did  not  give  original  JnriadicUon  lo  the  Coorto  ereated  by  it ;  and  all 
writ*  and  other  civil  proocM  ittoed  from,  and  were  returnable  to,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleai  in 
GlMukalon.   In  1791  the  Circuit  Oonrti  were  inreited  with  complete,  original,  and  iinal  juriidictioa. 
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fined  hiixiBelf  entirely  to  drj  law.  Ton  see  Lord  Bacon  did  not 
think  this  heneath  him ; — read  his  collection  of  Apotbegma.  How- 
ever, I  would  not  confine  this  to  the  sidings  of  the  ancient  generals, 
poets,  and  heathen  philosophers,  (though  amongst  them  there  are 
many  good  things)  hut  bring  it  down  to  the  present  times ;  and  in 
it,  I  would  insert  the  beautiful  passages  I  met  with,  such  as  were 
striking,  nervous,  or  pathetic  in  the  diflferent  authors  I  read  in  the 
different  languages.  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Viigili  would  add  not  a 
little  to  this  collection.  Now  is  your  time  to  begin,  and  go  through 
a  good  deal  of  this  business ;  when  you  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
the  law,  it  will  be  too  late  to  b^n  this.  I  would  have  you  read 
occasionally  the  purest  English  authors  to  acquire  an  elegant  style 
and  expression.  What  different  impressions  do  the  same  sentiments 
make  when  conveyed  in  different  modes  of  expression ;  but  for  s 
man  who  speaks  in  public,  whose  business  it  is,  not  to  be  content 
with  barely  proving  a  thing  by  perhaps  a  dull  argument,  aft^r  hav- 
ing wearied  out  his  hearers  with  bad  language,  and  a  deal  of  taut- 
ology, and  if  he  has  said  some  good  things,  has  buried  them  in 
rubbish ;  but  to  engage  the  constant  attention  of  his  hearers,  to 
command  it,  and  to  carry  immediate  conviction  along  with  him. 
The  history  of  England  should  be  read  with  great  care  and  atten* 
tion; — all  the  different  writers  of  that  history,  read  and  compared 
together,  and  your  own  observations  made  upon  them  all  together, 
showing  wherein  they  agree,  disagree,  &c ,  and  in  which  credit  is  to 
be  placed.  It  will  be  necessary  for  your  own  use,  to  make  a  com- 
pendium of  this  history  which  no  man  can  carry  in  his  head. 

Don't  neglect  to  learn  surveying ;  that  is  the  principal  branch  of 
mathematics  which  you  will  have  occasion  for,  and  I  would  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it ; — not  only  to  work  a  problem  upon 
paper,  but  with  the  practical  part  also.  Consult  Corbet  upon  eveiy 
matter  with  regard  to  your  studies  in  which  you  are  in  any  doubt 
And  now  with  regard  to  particular  law  books ; — Coke's  Institutes 
seem  to  be  almost  the  foundation  of  our  law.  These  you  must  read 
over  and  over  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  not  quit  him^  till  you 
understand  him  thoroughly^  and  have  made  your  own  every  thing 
in  him  which  is  worth  taking  out  A  good  deal  of  his  law  is  now 
obsolete  and  altered  by  acts  of  Parliament,  however,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  know  what  the  law  was  before  so  altered.  Blackstone  I  think 
useful  The  Reports  are  too  tedious  to  be  all  read  through,  at  least 
whilst  you  are  in  England.  I  would  give  the  preference  to  the  most 
modem,  as  there  you  will  find  doctrines  in  the  old  books  often  co^ 
rected  or  exploded ;  and  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  stock  your  Common 
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Place  Book,  (which  I  hope  to  find  very  copiocu  and  well  stored,) 
with  what  is  not  law,  and  perhaps  never  was.  I  look  upon  it,  that 
if  yon  go  through  all  the  cases  reported  since  the  Revolution,  when 
the  Constitution  seems  to  have  been  reestablished  upon  its  true  and 
proper  principles ;  and  since  which  time,  by  the  alteration  of  the 
Judges*  commissions  and  their  increasing  independency  to  what  it 
is  at  this  day,  the  law  has  been  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  not 
encroaching  either  upon  the  people's  liberties  or  the  prerogative ; — 
I  say,  if  you  do  this,  you  will  have  a  collection  of  the  very  best 
cases.  The  old  ones  which  either  agree  with  the  modem  or  are 
contradictory  to  these,  you  will  see  confirmed  or  exploded,  and'  by 
always  turning  to  examining  and  marking  them  when  reading  your 
new  cases,  you  will  by  this  occasional  reading  them,  have  read  them 
as  effectually,  and  indeed  much  more  so,  than  if  you  had  set  out 
with  them  at  first.  But  I  would  read  every  case  reported  from  that 
time  to  the  present.  Distinguish  between  your  readings  of  law  and 
equity,  and  don^t  confound  the  two  matters ; — they  are  kept  very 
distinct  in  the  courts  in  England,  though  here  blended  together 
very  often  and  very  ridiculously.  And  the  same  method  of  reading 
cases  should  be  followed  also  with  regard  to  the  Equity  books.  I 
would  have  you  also  read  the  Statute  Laws  throughout,  to  know 
when  a  thing  is  allowed  to  be  law,  whether  it  be  by  common  or 
statute  law,  which  we  are  often  very  ignorant  of.  The  recitals  in 
these  laws  should  be  particularly  noticed,  which  are  the  best  author- 
ity to  know,  what  the  law  was  before  making  the  Act.  Vast  num- 
bers of  them  you  will  find  of  no  manner  of  use,  except  indeed,  as 
matter  of  history,  in  which  light,  they  will  afibrd  you  some  assist- 
ance, but  this  thing,  I  think,  in  the  main,  will  be  of  vast  service  to 
you.  When  I  say  you  should  read  such  a  book,  I  do  not  mean  just 
to  run  cursorily  through  it,  as  you  would  a  newspaper,  but  to  read 
it  carefully,  and  deliberately,  and  transcribe  what  you  find  useful  in 
it  If  this  method  was  taken,  one  would  seldom  read  any  book, 
without  reaping  some  advantage  from  it.  Stock  yourself  with  a 
good  collection  of  law  maxims,  both  Latin  and  English,  they  are  of 
great  use.  Don't  omit  any  that  yon  come  across,  and  the  authori- 
ties for  them,  which  may  often  be  of  service  in  the  application  of 
them.  Make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  terms  of 
the  law,  which  you  easily  may,  now  when  they  are  so  polished  and 
modernized  as  they  are  at  present,  and  free  from  the  old  Frenchified, 
uncouth  words  in  which  they  were  formerly  couched.  However, 
you  must  understand  the  terms,  to  understand  the  authors  that  use 
them.    The  little  book  called  Termer  de  le  Ley,  or  terms  of  the 
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law,  will  help  you.  Doctor  and  Student^  is  a  good  book  tboagb  a 
little  one,  and  good  authority.  Bacon,  you  know,  is  my  favoritei 
and  where  authors  seem  to  differ,  I  think,  he  will  best  reconcile 
them.  Be  well  acquainted  with  the  Crown  law.  Hale's^  Hankins*, 
Foster^s,  and  other  Crown  Law  Book,  read  carefully. 

Yon  should  not  confine  yourself  to  the  securing  men's  propertiesi 
without  regard  to  their  liberties  and  lives,  which  are  the  most  pre- 
ferable. Don't  confound  these  branches  of  study,  for  they  are  dis- 
tinct. 1.  The  Common  Law  which  regards  civil  affiurs,  and  the 
Statute  Law  on  the  same  subject.  2.  The  Crown  Law  and  Statute 
Law  on  that  head.  3.  Matters  of  Equity.  The  Ecclesiastical  and 
Marine  or  Admiralty  Law  are  soon  known,  so  &r  at  least,  as  will  be 
of  use  here.  But  you  should  go  now  and  then  to  Doctor's  Com- 
mons where  these  courts  are  held,  and  get  a  little  insight  into  the 
precedents  and  manner  of  proceeding  there.  I  believe  you  will 
think  I  have  cut  out  work  enough  for  you  while  in  England,  and 
indeed,  though  it  is  a  long  time  to  look  forward,  if  you  mind  yoar 
business,  you  will  have  not  too  much  time  to  spare.  However,  I 
hope  you  will  not  fail  to  do  this ;  your  own  reputation  is  at  stake. 
You  must  either  establish  it  when  young,  or  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  acquire  it.  I  am  persuaded,  you  need  no  argument  to  urge  yoa 
to  it,  and  should  be  most  heartily  vexed,  and  disappointed,  if  you 
do  not  answer  my  expectations  when  you  return.  One  word  with 
regard  to  your  deportment.  Let  your  dress  be  plain  always  in  the 
city;  and  elsewhere,  except  where  it  is  necessary,  it  should  be  other- 
wise ;  and  your  behavior  rather  grave.  Remember  the  old  man's 
advice  to  his  son ;  think  twice  before  you  speak  once.  I  have  wrote 
much  more  than  I  thought  of  doing,  when  I  first  sat  down,  and 
with  great  freedom.  I  have  no  other  motive  but  your  welfare, 
which  I  sincerely  wish ;  and  therefore  I  would  not  omit  any  thing, 
which  there  is  a  chance  of  being  any  way  useful  to  you. 

P.  S. — I  have  not  so  high  an  opinion  of  Logic,  as  to  think  no  man 
can  speak  well  without  being  a  good  logician  ;  yet  I  think  it  will  be 
of  great  service.  It  will  enable  you  to  reason  closely  and  with  pro- 
priety, to  establish  your  principles  and  deduce  the  consequences 
much  better,  than  many,  who  being  unacquainted  with  it,  say  many 
good  things  which  are  not  to  the  purpose,  and  frequently  fall  off 
from  the  point,  which  occasions  tiresome  repetitions  and  is  painful 
to  the  hearers.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  to  you  to  get  your- 
self well  instructed  in  Logic  by  a  private  tutor. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  July  30, 1769. 
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WILLIAM  WIRT. 
William  Wirt,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  from  1817 
to  1828,  in  the  Administrations  of  President  Monroe,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  eminent  as  an  advocate  in  different  depart- 
ments of  the  profession,  took  great  interest  in  the  yonnger  members 
of  the  Bar,  and  in  his  Memoirs  by  John  P.  Kennedy,  are  several 
letters  addressed  to  students  on  their  professional  studies. 

LETTSB  TO  FRANCIS  W.  6ILMXR. 

It  would  do  you  no  harm  to  study  Lord  Mansfield^s  mode  of  man- 
aging nice  legal  questions.  Read  Burrows  and  the  last  volumes  of 
the  Term  Reports,  as  also  Cowper  and  Douglass,  with  a  philosophic 
eye  to  the  arguments  both  of  the  bench  and  the  bar.  Direct  your 
chief  aim  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  deep  and  correct  thinking,  leav- 
ing eloquence  to  shift  for  itself,  and  seeking  merely  to  convey  your 
ideas  in  the  most  simple,  perspicuous,  and  apposite  language.  There 
is  a  happy  specimen  of  this  style  of  argument  in  Home  Tooke^s  de- 
fense of  himself  in  the  Modem  State  Trials.  It  is  as  simple  and 
clear  as  water  from  the  rock:  the  language  exactly  conveys  the 
thought,  without  overlapping  or  falling  short  a  hair*B  breadth.  There 
is  not  a  word  in  it  that  is  not  very  common,  and  yet  the  purity  and 
precision  create  a  charm  incalculably  superior  to  the  cloying  luxuri- 
ance of  Irish  oratory.  An  argument  delivered  in  this  style,  marked 
by  learned  research,  vigorous  discrimination,  wide  comprehension, 
and  by  strong  and  correct  judgment,  will  distinguish  you  at  once  as 
a  great  man, — a  compliment  never  paid  to  the  mere  man  of  fancy. 
Be  not  in  haste  to  raise  the  superstructure  of  your  oratory.  This 
was  my  fault.  For  want  of  better  advice,  /  began  tny  huilding  at 
the  top,  and  it  will  remain  a  castle  in  the  air  till  the  end  of  time. 
The  advantage  of  the  training  I  am  pressing  on  you, — for  the  forti- 
eth time,  I  believe, — was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  instances  of 
Marshall  and  Campbell. 

From  what  I  have  heard  of  Campbell,  I  believe  that,  for  mere 
eloquence,  his  equal  has  never  been  seen  in  the  United  States.  He 
and  the  Chief  Justice  went  to  Philadelphia  to  argue  a  cause,  which 
turned  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  carriage  tax.  It  was  some- 
where about  1795  or  1706.  They  were  opposed  by  Hamilton, 
Lewis,  and  others.  Campbell  played  off  all  his  Apollonian  airs; 
but  they  were  lost.  Marshall  spoke,  as  he  always  does,  to  the  judg- 
ment merely,  and  for  the  simple  purpose  of  convincing.  Marshall 
was  justly  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  :  he 
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was  followed  by  crowds,  looked  upon,  and  courted  with  every  en- 
deuce  of  admiration  and  respect  for  the  great  powers  of  his  mind. 
Campbell  was  neglected  and  slighted,  and  came  home  in  diagast 
Marshall's  maxim  seems  always  to  have  been,  ^  aim  exclusively  at 
Hirength  ;'  and  from  his  eminent  success,  I  say,  if  I  had  my  life  to 
go  over  again,  I  would  practice  on  his  maxim  with  the  roost  rigo^ 
ous  severity,  until  the  character  of  my  mind  was  established.  But 
I  would  woo  the  Graces  in  secret,  all  the  while,  aqd,  at  a  proper 
time,  come  out  with  that  due  mixture  of  reason,  imagination,  and 
feeling  of  which  the  strongest  eloquence  consists,-— giving  always  a 
preponderance  to  reason,  so  as  never  to  lose,  nor  even  jeopardize 
the  more  firm  and  durable  character  I  had  previously  gained. 

LBTIXB  TO  H.  W.  XHiLBB. 

If  your  spirit  be  as  stout  and  pore  as  your  letter  indicates,  yoa 
require  little  advice  beyond  that  wUch  yon  will  find  in  the  walls  of 
your  University.*  A  brave  and  pore  spirit  is  more  than  *  half  thi 
battle^'  not  only  in  preparing  for  HIb,  but  in  all  conflicts.  Tuht 
it  for  granted  that  ther§  ii  no  excellence  without  great  labor.  No 
mere  aspirations  for  eminence,  however  sfdent,  will  do  the  busineas. 
Wishing,  and  sighisg,  and  imagining,  and  dreaming  of  greatnesB, 
will  never  make  you  great  K  yoa  would  get  to  the  mountain's  top, 
on  which  the  temple  of  &iiie  stands,  it  will  not  do  to  stand  itUl, 
looking,  admiring,  and  wishing  yoa  were  there.  You  must  gird  up 
your  loins,  and  go  to  work  with  all  the  indomitable  enei^  of  Han- 
nibal scaling  the  Alps.  Laborious  study  and  diligent  observation 
of  the  world,  are  both  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  eminence. 
By  the  former,  you  most  meke  yourself  master  of  all  that  is  known 
of  science  and  letters ;  by  the  latter  yoa  must  know  man,  at  laige 
and  particularly  the  character  and  genius  of  your  own  countrymen. 
You  must  cultivate  assiduously  the  habits  of  reading,  thinking,  and 
cbeerving.  Understand  your  own  language  grammatically,  criticaUji 
thoroughly — ^learn  its  origin,  or  rather  its  various  origins,  which  yon 
may  learn  from  Johnson's  and  Webster's  prefaces  to  their  laige  dic- 
tionaries. Learn  all  that  is  deUoate  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  strong, 
in  the  language,  and  master  all  its  stores  of  opulence.  You  will 
find  a  rich  mine  of  instructions  in  the  splendid  language  of  Burke. 
His  diction  is  frequently  magnificent ;  sometimes  too  goigeoosi  I 
think,  for  a  chaste  and  correct  taste ;  but  he  will  show  you  all  tfae 
wealth  of  your  language.  You  must,  by  ardent  study  and  practice, 
acquire  for  yourself  a  mastery  of  the  language,  and  be  able  both  to 

*  Univenity  of  North  Cftroltna,  of  which  he  w«i  m  iludent  at  Um  date  of  ttiii  letter  (183^ 
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speak  and  to  write  it,  promptly,  easily,  elegantly,  and  with  that  va- 
riety of  style  which  different  eabjects,  different  hearers,  and  differ- 
ent readers  are  continaally  requiring.  Yon  mast  have  such  a  com- 
mand of  it  as  to  be  able  to  adapt  yourself  with  intuitive  quickness 
and  ease,  to  every  situation  in  which  yon  may  chance  to  be  placed, 
and  you  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  this,  if  you  have  the  copia 
verborum  and  a  correct  taste.  With  this  study  of  the  language  yoa 
must  take  care  to  unite  the  habits  already  mentioned — the  diligent 
observation  of  all  that  is  passing  around  you ;  and  active,  close,  and 
fueful  thinking.  If  you  have  access  to  Franklin's  works,  read  them 
carefully,  particularly  his  third  volume,  and  you  will  know  what  I 
mean  by  the  hainte  of  observis^  and  thinking.  We  can  not  all  be 
Franklinty  it  is  true ;  but,  by  imitating  his  mental  habits  and  un- 
wearied indu8tr3r,  we  may  reach  an  eminence  we  should  never  other- 
wise attain.  Nor  would  he  have  been  the  Franklin  he  was,  if  he 
had  permitted  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  the  reflection  that  we 
can  not  all  be  Nmt<ms, 

It  is  our  business  to  make  the  most  of  our  own  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  instead  of  discouraging  ourselves  by  comparisons  and 
imaginary  impossibilities,  to  betieve  all  things  possible, — as,  indeed, 
almost  all  things  are,  to  a  spirit  bravely  and  firmly  resolved.  Frank- 
lin was  a  fine  model  of  a  practical  man,  ascontrardistinguished  from  a 
visionary  theorietj  as  men  of  genius  are  very  i^t  to  be.  He  was  great 
in  that  greatest  of  all  good  qualities,  sounds  strong  common  sense. — 
A  mere  book-worm  is  a  miserable  driveler ;  and  a  mere  genius,  a 
thing  of  gossamer  fit  only  ibr  the  winds  to  sport  with.  Direct  your 
intellectual  efforts  principally,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  strong  mas- 
culine qualities  of  the  mind.  Learn  (I  repeat  it)  to  think  deeply, 
comprehensively^  powerfully — and  leam  the  simple,  nervous  language 
which  is  appropriate  to  that  kind  of  thinking. — Read  the  legal  and 
political  arguments  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  those  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  which  are  eoming  out.  Read  them,  study  them; 
and  observe  with  what  an  omnipotent  sweep  of  thought  they  range 
over  the  whole  fidd  of  every  subject  they  take  in  hand— and  that 
with  a  scythe  so  ample  and  so  keen,  that  not  a  straw  is  left  standing 
behind  them.  Brace  yourself  up  to  these  great  efforts.  Strike  for 
this  giant  character  of  mind,  and  leave  prettiness  and  frivolity  for 
triflers.  There  is  nothing  in  your  letter  that  suggests  the  necessity 
of  this  admonition ;  I  make  it  merely  with  reference  to  that  tend- 
ency to  efflorescence  which  I  have  occasionally  heard  charged  to 
Southern  genius.    It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  these  herculean 
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habits  of  tb inking  to  be  a  laborious  student,  and  to  know  all  that 
books  can  teach. — This  extensive  acquisition  is  necessary,  not  onlj 
to  teach  you  how  far  science  has  advanced  in  every  direction,  and 
where  the  terra  incoffntta  begins,  into  which  genius  is  to  direct  its 
future  discoveries,  but  to  teach  you  also  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  intellect, — how  far  it  is  permitted  us  to  go,  and 
where  the  penetration  of  man  is  forced,  by  its  own  impotence  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  give  up  the  pursuit ; — and  .when  you 
have  mastered  all  the  past  conquests  of  science,  you  will  understand 
what  Socrates  meant  by  saying,  that  he  knew  only  enough  to  be 
sure  that  he  kneto  nothing^ — nothing^  compeared  with  that  illimitable 
tract  that  lies  beyond  the  reach  cf  owr  faculties.  You  must  never 
be  satisfied  with  the  surface  of  things :  probe  them  to  the  bottom, 
and  let  nothing  go  till  you  understand  it  as  thoroughly  as  your 
powers  will  enable  you.  Seise  the  moment  of  excited  curiosity  on 
any  subject,  to  solve  your  doubts ;  for  if  you  let  it  pass,  the  desire 
may  never  return,  and  you  may  remain  in  ignorance. 

The  habits  which  I  have  been  recommending  are  not  merely  for 
college,  but  for  life.  Franklin^s  habits  of  constant  and  deep  excogi- 
tation clung  to  him  to  his  latest  hour.  Form  these  habits  now :  learn 
all  that  may  be  learned  at  your  university,  and  bring  all  your  acqui- 
sitions and  your  habits  to  the  study  of  the  law,  which  you  say  is  to 
be  your  profession ;  and  when  you  come  to  this  study,  corne  resolved 
to  master  it — not  to  play  in  its  shallows,  but  to  sound  all  its  depths. 
There  is  no  knowing  what  a  mind  greatly  and  firmly  resolved,  may 
achieve  in  this  department  of  science,  as  well  as  every  other.  Resolve 
to  be  the  first  lawyer  of  your  age,  in  the  depth,  extent,  variety,  and 
accuracy  of  your  legal  learning.  Master  the  science  of  pleading — 
master  Coke  upon  Littleton,  and  Coke's  and  Plowden's  Reports — 
master  Fearne  on  Contingent  Remainders  and  Executory  Devises,  till 
you  can  sport  and  play  familiarly  with  its  most  subtle  distinctions. 
Lay  your  foundation  deep  and  broad  and  strong,  and  you  will  find  the 
superstructure  comparatively  light  work.  It  is  not  by  shrinking  from 
the  difficult  parts  of  the  science,  but  by  courting  them,  grappling 
with  them,  and  overcoming  them,  that  a  man  rises  to  professional 
greatness.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  law-learning  that  is  dry,  dark, 
cold,  revolting — but  it  is  an  old  feudal  castle,  in  perfect  preservation, 
which  the  legal  architect,  who  aspires  to  the  first  honors  of  his  pro- 
fession, will  delight  to  explore,  and  learn  all  the  uses  to  which  its 
various  parts  used  to  be  put ;  and  he  will  the  better  understand, 
enjoy,  and  relish  the  progressive  improvements  of  the  science  in 
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modern  times.  You  must  be  a  master  in  every  branch  of  the  sci- 
ence that  belongs  to  your  profession — the  law  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions, the  civil  law,  the  law-merchant,  the  maritime  law,  &c. ;  the 
chart  and  outline  of  all  which  you  will  see  in  Bhickstone^s  Com- 
mentaries. 

Thus  covered  with  the  panoply  of  professional  learning,  a  master 
of  the  pleadings,  practice,  and  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  a  ^reat 
constitutional  and  philowpfiic  lawyer^  you  must  keep  way,  also,  with 
the  march  of  general  science.  Do  you  think  this  requiring  too 
much!  Look  at  Brougham,  and  see  what  a  man  can  do  if  well- 
armed  and  well-resolved.  With  a  load  of  professional  duties  that 
would,  of  themselves,  have  been  appalling  to  the  most  of  our  country- 
men, he  stood,  nevertheless,  at  the  head  of  his  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  at  the  same  time,  set  in  motion  and  superin- 
tended various  primary  schools  and  various  periodical  works,  the 
most  instructive  and  useful  that  ever  issued  from  the  British  press; 
to  which  he  furnished,  with  his  own  pen,  some  of  the  most  masterly 
contributions,  and  yet  found  time  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  to  keep  at  the  head  of  those 
whose  peculiar  and  exclusive  occupations  these  arts  and  sciences 
were.  There  is  a  model  of  industry  and  usefulness  worthy  of  all 
your  emulation.  You  must^  indeed,  be  a  great  lawyer ;  but  it  will 
not  do  to  be  a  mere  lawyer — more  especially  as  yon  are  very  prop* 
erly  turning  your  mind,  also,  to  the  political  service  of  your  country, 
and  to  the  study  and  practice  of  eloquence.  You  must,  therefore, 
be  a  political  lawyer  and  historian ;  thoroughly  versed  in  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  your  country,  and  fiilly  acquainted  with  all  its 
statistics,  and  the  history  oC  all  the  leading  measures  which  have 
distinguished  the  several  administrations.  You  must  study  the  de- 
bates in  Congress,  and  observe  what  have  been  the  actual  effects 
upon  the  country  of  the  various  measures  that  have  been  most  stren- 
uously contested  in  their  origin.  You  must  be  a  master  of  the  sci- 
ence of  political  economy,  and  especially  of  financiering,  of  which 
so  few  of  our  young  countrymen  know  any  thing.  The  habit  of 
observing  all  that  is  passing,  and  thinking  closely  and  deeply  upon 
them,  demands  pre-eminently  an  attention  to  the  political  course  of 
your  country.     But  it  is  time  to  close  this  letter. 

You  ask  for  instructions  adapted  to  improvement  in  eloquence. 
This  is  a  subject  for  a  treatise,  not  for  a  letter.  Cicero,  however,  has 
summed  up  the  whole  art  in  a  few  words:  it  is — ^apt^ — distincth — 
omath — dieere ' — to  speak  to  the  purpose — to  speak  clearly  and  dis- 
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tinctly — ^to  speak  gracefully.  To  be  able  to  speak  to  the  purpose, 
you  must  understand  your  subject  and  all  that  belongs  to  it ; — and 
then  your  thoughts  and  method  must  be  clear  in  themselves,  and 
clearly  and  distinctly  ennnciated : — and  lastly,  your  voice,  style,  de- 
livery, and  gesture,  must  be  graceful  and  impressive.  In  relation  to 
this  subject,  I  would  strenuously  advise  yon  to  two  things :  Com- 
pose much  and  often,  and  carefully,  with  reference  to  this  rule  of 
apte,  distinct^,  ornate ;  and  let  your  conversation  have  reference  to 
the  same  objects.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  be  elaborate  and 
formal  in  your  ordinary  conversation.  Let  it  be  perfectly  simple 
and  natural,  but  always  in  good  time  (to  speak  as  the  musician,)  and 
well  enunciated. 

With  regard  to  the  style  ot  eloquence  you  should  adopt,  that  must 
depend  very  much  on  your  own  taste  and  genius.  You  are  not  dis- 
posed, I  presume,  to  be  an  humble  imitator  of  any  man  f  If  you  are, 
you  may  bid  farewell  to  the  hope  of  eminence  in  this  walk.  None 
are  mere  imitators  to  whom  nature  has  given  original  powers.  The 
ape  alone  is  content  with  mere  imitation.  If  nature  has  bestowed 
such  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  oratory  as  can  advance  you  to  a  high 
rank  in  this  walk,  your  manner  will  be  your  own.  In  what  style  of 
eloquence  you  are  best  fitted  to  excel,  you,  yourself,  if  destined  to 
excellence,  are  the  best  judge.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  florid 
and  Asiatic  style  is  not  the  taste  of  the  age.  The  strong,  and  even 
the  rugged  and  abrupt,  are  far  more  successful.  Bold  propositions, 
boldly  and  briefly  expressed — pithy  sentences — ^nervous  common 
sense — strong  phrases — ^the  felieiti  audax  both  in  language — ^weli 
compacted  periods — sudden  and  strong  masses  of  light — ^and  apt 
adage  in  English  or  Latin — a  keen  sarcasm — a  merciless  penonality 
— a  mortal  thrust — these  are  the  beaaties  and  deformities  that  now 
make  a  speaker  the  most  interesting.  A  gentleman  and  a  Christian 
will  conform  to  the  reigning  taste  only  so  far  as  his  principles  and 
habits  of  decorum  will  permit  The  florid  and  Asiatic  was  never  a 
good  style  either  for  an  European  or  an  American  taste.  'We  require 
that  a  roan  should  speak  to  the  purpose  and  come  to  the  point; — 
that  he  should  instruct  and  convince.  To  do  this,  his  mind  must 
move  with  great  strength  and  power:  reason  should  be  mani 
festly  his  master  faculty — argument  should  predominate  thronghout; 
but  these  great  points  secured,  wit  and  fancy  may  cast  their  lights 
around  his  path,  provided  the  wit  be  courteous  as  well  as  brilliant, 
and  the  fancy  chaste  and  modest.  But  they  must  be  kept  well  m 
the  background,  for  they  are  dangerous  allies ;  and  a  man  bad  ietr 
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ter  be  without  them,  than  to  show  them  in  front  or  to  show  them 
too  often. 

tarmsi  to  a.  tkacklb  walla* 

I  have  been  conyerung  with  Bdmund  Burke  in  the  first  volame 
of  his  works,  which  I  have  foand  here,  and  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  powerful  grasp  of  hb  mind,  compared  with  some  other 
modem  writers  who  had  just  passed  through  my  hands.  He  is  in- 
deed a  matter^  thinker,  and  I  oommend  him  to  your  acquaintance. 
I  like  his  essays  better  than  his  speeches — ^for  they  are  M  tkou^tj 
without  any  ambition  of  ornament,  and  show  the  great  phiy  of  his 
mental  machinery,  in  the  naked  majesty  of  its  strength.  Such  are 
the  models  on  which  I  would  wish  you  to  form  the  action  of  your 
mind.  You  must  look  far  above  and  beyond  the  living  models  that 
meet  your  daily  view.  These  are,  some  of  them,  good  eiamples  of 
energy,  pushing  industry,  and  untiring  perseverance,  and  are,  so  iar, 
highly  worthy  of  imitation.  But  when  you  come  to  die  article  of 
thinking^  with  reference  to  professional  preparation,  you  must  look 
far,  veiy  fiur,  beyond  and  above  them.  Ton  must  take  a  wider  hor^ 
izon — sweep  in  larger  circles— draw  your  arguments  from  greater 
depths — and  learn  to  fold  your  adversary  in  coils  of  a  more  Ana- 
conda gripe.  This  pungency  and  force  of  thinking,  this  fertility  of 
resource,  this  depth  and  breadth  and  amplitude  of  view,  is  to  be 
learned  only  by  itudying  the  greatest  master.  Take  up  for  example, 
Butler's  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  study  it  as 
a  specimen  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  Observe  how  profoundly 
and  widely  he  surveys  his  subject — ^how  carefully  and  beautifully  he 
evolves  his  aignment — and  with  what  resistless  cogency  he  draws 
his  conclusions. 

Bacon's  Essay  on  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  and  on  Government,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
luninary  chapters  of  Hooker  on  Boclesiastioal  Polity,  are  on  the 
same  gigantic  scale  of  thinking,  lliese  Bssays  of  Burke,  and  the 
constitutional  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  belong  to  the 

*  Mr.  Wallb,  now  mn  Mcompltobed  membtr  of  tbo  B«Himor«  bv,  oqiMiljr  omiiient  for  hb 
litMsry  eoltim  and  larfo  eompnlioMhro  vlow*  of  paUie  aAin,  wm,  at  tbo  4«to  of  this  tetlor, 
(AHf.  SS.  1833)  a itiidoBt  oodor  tho  fnidMooof  Mr.  Witt.  Tfeo  lotltr  was  writtoo  at  tho  Rad 
Balphar  Bpringi,  wboio  Mr.  Wirt  was  wpnAing  hit  vacation — batbinf  bit  ipirits  in  tbo  Boo  natural 
•BMMt.  *  I  love  tbete  frooo  moootafan,  riehly  woodad  to  tbeir  ■anuniti,  with  tboir  poetic  bioadtbt 
of  lif  Ml  and  thadowt  at  tanrin  and  •iiiMat;*4bt  rioh  ToidnM  of  tbo  lawm,  Soldi,  noadowi— tbo 
aatamnal  floarni  tbat  ara  buntiof  around  oa— tbo  raini^tbo  lifbtniof— and  tbo  thundon  rovorbor^ 
atinf  aaoDf  than  moootaim  and  lollinf  tboir  oebooi  alonf  tbo  vallojt.  Thm  aio  tbo  tooMi  Ibr 
gvMt  thf okinf .  Goo  can  not  ba  Airoloai  amid  lo  moob  natoBl  graadtar.  Tbo  oioootatai  would 
ffown  tboir  raboko  opoo  bim,  and  tho  atany  finnanont,  sparkling  witb  raeh  onwontad  lortar,  tboM 
cold  nightly  would  awo  him  into  lolaninity,  if  tbaj  oould  not  rain  him  to  lublimity.* 
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same  great  class  of  intellectual  effort,  and  yon  oaglit  to  become 
familiar  with  them. 

In  composing,  think  much  more  of  your  matter  than  yoar  manner. 
To  be  sore,  spirit,  grace,  and  dignity  of  manner,  are  of  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  speaker  and  writer;  but  of  infinitely  more  import- 
ance is  the  weight  and  worth  of  matter. 

The  fiuhion  of  the  times  is  much  changed  since  Thomson  wrote 
his  Seasons,  and  Hervcy  his  Meditations.  It  will  no  longer  do  to 
fill  the  ear  only  with  pleasant  sounds,  or  the  fimcy  with  fine  images. 
The  mind,  the  understanding,  must  be  filled  with  solid  thought 
The  age  of  ornament  is  over :  that  of  utility  has  succeeded.  The 
*pugncg  quam  pompce  aptius  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  men  fight 
now  with  clenched  fist,  not  with  the  open  hand — with  logic  and  not 
with  rhetoric.  It  is  the  roughs  abrupt  strengih  of  Webster  which 
has  given  him  his  reputation.  This  roughness  and  abruptness  are 
natural  to  him,  but  I  believe  it  is  his  policy  rather  to  encourage  than 
to  subdue  them,  since  any  infusion  of  softness  and  grace  would  con- 
ceal that  muscularity  which  is  his  peculiar  boast  and  pride.  I  have 
seen  equal  strength  and  greater  accuracy  in  others :  but  it  has  been 
partly  veiled  by  a  more  graceful  and  polished  manner,  and  a  more 
creative  imagination. 

The  fashion  6i  the  age,  therefore,  calls  upon  you  to  cultivate  this 
great,  powerful,  and  wide-sweeping  habit  of  thinking,  and  to  go  for 
strength  and  not  for  beauty.  As  connected  with  it,  and  essential  to 
it,  yon  must  begin  forthwith  and  persevere  in  treasuring  up  all  sorto 
of  useful  knowledge.  You  must  be  continually  awake  and  alive  to 
all  that  is  passing  around  you,  and  let  nothing  that  can  be  turned  to 
account  escape  your  observation.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  only  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  he  began  to  keep  regular  files  of  newspapers,  and 
to  preserve  every  pamphlet,  whether  speech  or  dissertation,  on  any 
public  subject,  whether  of  politics,  arts  or  science,  which  issued  from 
the  press.  Thus  he  was  continually  master  of  all  that  was  passing 
in  his  own  age,  in  every  quarter  of  the  worid.  These  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  he  would  have  assorted  and  bound  in  volumes  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  so  as  to  be  always  ready  for  reference.  But  beside 
these  collectanea,  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  there  is  a 
great  field  for  personal  observation,  which  must  depend  on  your  own 
sight  and  memory,  and  such  minutes  as  you  may  choose  to  make  of 
them  in  your  private  diary  or  common-place  book.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  property  in  which  men  are  more  strikingly  distinguished  from 
each  other  than  in  the  various  degrees  in  which  they  possess  this 
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faculty  of  observation.  The  great  herd  of  mankind,  t\\efrupe9  ccn- 
sumere  nati^  pass  their  lives  in  listless  inattention  and  indifference  as 
to  what  is  going  on  aronnd  them,  being  perfectly  content  to  satisfy 
the  mere  cravings  of  natare ;  while  those  who  are  destined  to  dis- 
tinction have  a  lynx-eyed  vigilance  that  nothing  can  escape.  Yon 
see  nothing  of  the  Panl  Pry  in  them ;  yet  they  know  all  that  is  pass- 
ing, and  keep  a  perfect  reckoning,  not  only  of  every  interesting  pas- 
sage, but  of  all  the  characters  of  the  age  who  have  any  concern  in 
them.  It  is  this  that  makes  that  large  experience  which  is  the  great 
school  of  wisdom.  This  is  that  thorough  and  wide-extended  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  for  which  all  the  great  men  of  all  ages  and  countries 
have  been  so  celebrated,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  that  they 
ever  should  have  been  great  men. 

This  is  but  a  meagre  sketch  of  what  you  have  to  do  if  you  aspire 
to  a  high  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  There  are  all  the  arrears 
of  past  history,  ancient  and  modem,  to  settle,  and  all  the  sciences 
and  arts.  Mr.  Jefferson  was,  himself,  a  living  and  walking  encyclo- 
pedia— so  is  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams ; — vita  hrevis, 
ars  longa. 

SKLF-rORMATIOV. 

Rely  upon  it  that  the  ancients  were  right, — Quisque  sucb  fortuncB 
faber :  both  in  morals  and  intellect  we  give  their  final  shape  to  our 
own  characters,  and  thus  become  emphatically  the  architects  of  our 
fortunes.  How  else  should  it  happen  that  young  men,  who  have 
had  precisely  the  same  opportunities,  should  be  continually  present- 
ing us  with  such  different  results,  and  rushing  to  such  opposite  des- 
tinies ?  Difference  of  talent  will  not  solve  it,  because  that  difference 
is  very  often  in  favor  of  the  disappointed  candidate.  You  shall  see 
issuing  from  the  walls  of  the  same  school — nay,  sometimes  from  the 
bosom  of  the  same  family — ^two  young  men,  of  whom  the  one  shall 
be  admitted  to  be  a  genius  of  high  order,  the  other  scarcely  above 
the  point  of  mediocrity ;  yet  yon  shall  see  the  genius  sinking  and 
perishing  in  poverty,  obscurity,  and  wretchedness;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  shall  observe  the  mediocre  plodding  his  slow  but 
sure  way  up  the  hill  of  life,  gaining  steadfast  footing  at  every  step, 

t  H«  was  bora  at  Bladembuif,  Maryland,  Novamber,  8, 177S— hb  father  beinf  a  natiye  of  Switz- 
erland, and  hit  mother,  althongh  a  German,  wa*  alto  bora  In  Switaerlaod.  Be  was  employed  at 
eoaniel  in  the  freet  trial  of  Adam  Barr  for  hifh  tieaaoo,  and  filled  honorably  to  himaelf  the  Cab- 
inet oflke  of  Attorney  Geoeiml  in  the  Adminiittation  of  Praaidents  Monroe  and  Adams,  from  1810 
to  1888.  He  waa  in  nominatioo  for  the  Preaideoey  In  183S;  and  died  Feb.  18,  1834.  In  moving  a 
raaolutioa  in  the  Home  of  Bepfaaantatirea  In  raforenoe  to  hia  funeral  obaeqaiet,  John  Qaincy 
Adama  reomrked  :-^  Mr.  Wirt  had  nerer  been  a  member  of  either  Hooae  of  Congrem.  But  if  his 
form  in  marble,  or  hb  portiait  opoo  eanvaa,  were  placed  within  theae  walk,  •  suitable  inscription 
for  it  wonld  be  that  of  the  statoe  of  Moliiie  to  the  HaU  of  the  Franeh  Academy—**  Nothing  wu 
wantinf  to  IU$  glory :  lU  was  wanting  to  oats.**  * 
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and  mounting  at  length  to  eminence  and  distinction,  an  ornament 
to  his  family  and  a  blessing  to  his  country.  Now,  whose  work  is 
this!  Manifestly,  their  own.  Theff  are  the  architects  of  their  re* 
spective  fortunes.  And  of  this  be  assured, — I  speak  from  observa- 
tion a  certain  truth, — There  is  no  excellence  teithout  great  lal^ar.  It 
is  the  fiat  of  Fate,  from  which  no  power  of  genius  can  absolve  yoa. 
€knius  unexerted  is  like  the  poor  moth  that  flutters  around  a  candle 
till  it  scorches  itself  to  death.  It  is  the  capacity  for  high  and  long- 
continued  exertion,  the  vigorous  power  of  profound  and  searching 
investigation,  the  careering  and  wide-sweeping  comprehension  of 
mind,  and  those  long  reaches  of  thought  that 

■ —  plaek  bricbt  hppoc  flioai  tha  pato-fMad  mooo» 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

When  ftthom-lina  could  nevar  touch  the  froaod, 

And  dnf  up  diowned  hooor  by  the  loeka. 

This  is  the  prowess  and  these  the  hardy  achievements  which  are  to 
enroll  your  names  among  the  great  men  of  the  earth. 

But  how  are  you  to  gain  the  nerve  and  the  oounge  for  enterprise* 
of  this  pith  and  moment?    I  will  tell  you^    As  Milo  gained  that 
strength  which  astounded  Greece, — by  your  own  eelf-dieeipUne, 
Power  of  Example.^ 

Mr.  Wirt  was  a  striking  example  of  his  own  teaching,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  competent  observers  and  judges.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  in  the  court-room  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  remarked : — 

*  William  Wirt,  one  of  the  oldest,  one  of  the  ablest,  one  of  the  most  di»> 
tinguiahed  members  of  this  Bar,  has  this  day  closed  a  professional  career  among 
the  longest  and  most  brilliant  which  the  distinguished  members  of  the  profession 
th  the  United  States  have  at  any  time  accomplished.  Unsullied  in  every  thing 
which  regards  professional  honor  and  integrity,  patient  of  labor,  and  rich  in 
those  stores  of  learning  which  are  the  reward  of  patient  labor  and  patient  labor 
only;  and  if  equaled,  yet  oertainlv  allowed  not  to  be  excelled,  in  fervent,  ani- 
mated,  and  persuasive  eloquence,  he  has  left  an  example  which  those  who  seek 
to  raise  themselves  to  great  heights  of  professional  eminence,  will  hereafter 
emulously  study.  Fortonate^  indeed,  will  be  the  few  who  shall  imitate  it  suc- 
cessfully 1' 

John  Quincy  Adams,  in  whose  Cabinet  he  served  for  four  years 
as  Attorney  General,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatires, 
remarked : — 

'If  a  mind  stored  with  all  the  learning  appropriate  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  decorated  with  all  the  elegance  of  dassica]  literature;  if  the  spirit  im- 
bued with  the  sensibilities  of  a  lof^  patriotism,  and  chastened  by  the  medita- 
tions of  a  profound  philosopher;  if  a  brilliant  imagination,  a  discerning  intellect^ 
a  sound  judgment,  an  inde&tigable  capacity,  and  vigorous  energy  of  application, 
vivified  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  of  elocution,  copious  without  redundance,  and 
select  without  affectation : — ^if  aU  these,  united  with  a  sportive  vein  of  humor, 
an  inoffensive  temper,  and  an  angelic  purity  of  heart— if  all  these  in  their  com- 
bination are  the  qualities  suitable  for  an  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statefl^ 
— ^in  him  they  were  all  eminently  combined.' 
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BIBTH,   HOME,   AND  aOQOOL  BDUOATIOK.* 

[Edward  Gibbon^  the  hiatoriaa  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  was  bora  at  Putney,  in  the  Coanty  of  Surrey,  April 
27,  1737,  0.  S^  the  eon  of  Edward  Gibbon  and  Jadith  Porten. 
*  My  lot  might  have  been  that  of  a  slave,  a  savage,  or  a  peasant ; 
noT  can  I  reflect  without  pleasure  on  the  bounty  of  Nature  which 
cast  my  birth  in  a  free  and  civilized  country,  in  an  age  of  science 
and  philosophy,  in  a  family  of  honorable  rank,  and  decently  en- 
dowed with  the  gifts  of  fortune.  From  my  birth  I  have  enjoyed 
the  right  of  primogeniture ;  but  I  was  succeeded  by  five  brothers 
and  one  sister,  all  of  whom  were  snatched  away  in  their  infancy.] 
To  the  tender  and  assiduous  attentions  of  his  aunt.  Miss  Catherine 
Porten,  Mr.  Gibbon  attributes  his  escape  from  the  perils  of  infancy. 
A  life  of  celibacy  transferred  her  vacant  affection  to  her  sister's 
first  child :  my  weakness  excited  her  pity ;  her  attachment  was  forti- 
fied by  labor  and  success :  and  if  there  be  any,  as  I  trust  there  are 
some,  who  rejoice  that  I  live,  to  that  dear  and  excellent  woman  they 
must  hold  themselves  indebted.  Many  anxious  and  solitary  days 
did  she  consume  in  the  patient  trial  of  every  mode  of  relief  and 
amusement  Many  wakeful  nights  did  she  sit  by  my  bedside  in 
trembling  expectation  that  each  hour  would  be  my  last.  Of  the 
various  and  frequent  disorders  of  my  childhood  my  own  recollection 
is  dark ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  expatiate  on  so  disgusting  a  topic. 

As  soon  as  the  use  of  speech  had  prepared  my  infant  reason  for  the 
admission  of  knowledge,  I  was  taught  the  arts  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  So  remote  is  the  date,  so  vague  is  the  memory  of 
their  origin  in  myself,  that,  were  not  the  error  corrected  by  analogy, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  conceive  them  as  innate.  In  my  childhood 
I  was  praised  for  the  readiness  with  which  I  could  multiply  and 
divide,  by  memory  alone,  two  sums  of  several  figures :  such  praise 
encouraged  my  growing  talent ;  and  had  I  persevered  in  this  lino 

•  Abfuiged  rnmi  Mtmairt  of  Jfy  Lift  and  Wnttngs.—fleian  in  1789,  and  pablkbed  by  Lord 
Sheflield  in  1795,  in  tn  edition  of  Gibbon*!  MueellaiuoMg  Warkt,  oa«  year  after  bb  death,  which 
orenrred  at  London,  in  January,  17SM,  at  the  age  of  57. 

37 
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of  application,  I  miffbt  have  acquired  some  fame  in  mathematical 
studies.  At  the  age  of  seven  I  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  John  Kirkby,  who  exercised  about  eighteen  months  the  office 
of  domestic  tutor.  His  lessons  enlaiged  my  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, and  left  me  a  clear  im[)re8sion  of  the  English  and  Latin 
rudiments. 

In  my  ninth  year  (January,  l'M6),  in  a  lucid  interval  of  compar- 
ative health,  my  father  adopted  the  convenient  and  cnstomarj  mode 
of  English  education ;  and  I  was  sent  to  Kingston  upon  Thames,  to 
a  school  of  about  seventy  boys,  which  was  kept  by  Dr.  Wooddeson 
and  his  assistants.     Every  time  I  have  since  passed  over  Putney 
Common,  I  have  always  noticed  the  spot  where  my  mother,  as  we 
drove  along  in  the  coach,  admonished  me  that  I  was  now  goin^  into 
the  world,  and  mnst  learn  to  think  and  act  for  myself.     The  expres- 
sion may  appear  ludicrous ;  yet  there  is  not,  in  the  course  of  life, 
a  more  remarkable  change  than  the  removal  of  a  child  from  the 
luxury  and  freedom  of  a  wealthy  house,  to  the  frugal  diet  and  strict 
subordination  of  a  school ;  from  the  tenderness  of  parents,  and  the 
obsequiousness  of  servants,  to  the  rude  familiarity  of  his  equals,  the 
insolent  tyranny  of  his  seniors,  and  the  rod,  perhaps,  of  a  cruel  and 
capricious  pedagogue.    Such  hardships  may  steel  the  mind  and  body 
against  the  injuries  of  fortune ;  but  my  timid  reserve  was  astonished 
by  the  crowd  and  tumult  of  the  school ;  the  want  of  strength  and 
activity  disqualified  me  for  the  sports  of  the  play-field ;  nor  have  I 
forgotten  how  often  in  the  year  forty-six  I  was  reviled  and  buffeted 
for  the  sins  of  my  Tory  ancestors.     By  the  common  methods  of 
discipline,  at  the  expense  of  many  tears  and  some  blood,  I  purchased 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  syntax ;  and  not  long  since  I  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  dirty  volumes  of  Phffidrus  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  which 
I  painfully  construed  and  darkly  understood.    The  choice  of  these 
authors  is  not  injudicious.     The  lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  friend 
of  Atticus  and  Cicero,  are  composed  in  the  style  of  the  purest  age : 
his  simplicity  is  elegant,  his  brevity  copious :  he  exhibits  a  series 
of  men  and  manners;  and  with  such  illustrations,  as  every  pedant 
is  not  indeed  qualified  to  give,  this  classic  biographer  may  initiate  a 
yonng  student  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Roihe.     The  use  of 
fables  or  apologues  lias  been  approved  in  every  age  from  ancient 
India  to  modem  Europe.     They  convey  in  similar  images  the  truths 
of  morality  and  prudence ;  and  the  most  childish  understanding  (I 
advert  to  the  scmples  of  Rousseau)  will  not  suppose  either  that 
beasts  do  speak,  or  that  men  may  lie.    A  fable  represents  the  gen- 
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nine  characters  of  animals ;  and  a  akillfnl  master  migfat  extract  from 
Pliny  and  Bnffon  some  pleasing  lessons  of  natoral  history,  a  science 
well  adapted  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  children.  The  Latinity 
of  Phffidrus  is  not  exempt  from  an  alloy  of  the  silver  age ;  bat  his 
manner  is  concise,  terse,  and  sententious :  the  Thracian  slave  dis- 
creetly breathes  the  spirit  of  a  freeman ;  and  when  the  text  is  fonnd, 
the  style  is  pcrspicaons.  Bat  his  fiibles,  after  a  long  oblivion,  were 
first  published  by  Peter  Pithou,  from  a  corrupt  mannscript  The 
labors  of  fifty  editors  confess  the  defects  of  the  copy  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  original ;  and  the  school-boy  may  have  been  whipped 
for  misapprehending  a  passage,  which  Bentley  could  not  restore, 
and  which  Burman  could  not  explain. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  the  house,  near  Putney  bridge 
and  churchyard,  of  my  maternal  grandfather,  appears  in  the  light 
of  my  proper  and  native  home.  It  was  there  that  I  was  allowed  to 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  my  time,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  during 
my  school  vacations  and  my  parents'  residence  in  London,  and 
finally  after  my  mother's  death.  Three  months  after  that  event,  in 
the  spring  of  1748,  the  commercial  ruin  of  her  father,  Mr.  James 
Porten,  was  accomplished  and  declared.  He  suddenly  absconded : 
but  as  his  effects  were  not  sold,  nor  the  house  evacuated,  till  the 
Christmas  following,!  enjoyed  during  the  whole  year  the  society  of  my 
aunt,  without  much  consciousness  of  her  impending  fate.  I  feel  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  repeating  my  obligations  to  that  excellent 
woman,  Mrs.  Catherine  Porten,  the  true  mother  of  my  mind  as  well 
as  of  my  health.  Her  natural  good  sense  was  improved  by  the 
perusal  of  the  best  books  in  the  English  language ;  and  if  her  reason 
was  sometimes  clouded  by  prejudice,  her  sentiments  were  never  dis- 
guised by  hypocrisy  or  affectation.  Her  indulgent  tenderness,  the 
frankness  of  her  temper,  and  my  innate  -rising  cariosity,  soon  re- 
moved all  distance  between  us :  like  friends  of  an  equal  age,  wo 
freely  conversed  on  every  topic,  familiar  or  abstruse ;  and  it  was  her 
delight  and  reward  to  observe  the  first  shoots  of  my  young  ideas. 
Pain  and  langor  were  often  soothed  by  the  voice  of  instruction  and 
amusement ;  and  to  her  kind  lessons  I  ascribe  my  early  and  invin- 
cible love  of  reading,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  thie  treasures 
of  India.  I  should  perhaps  be  astonished,  were  it  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  date,  at  which  a  frtvorite  tale  was  engraved,  by  frequent 
repetition,  in  my  memory :  the  Cavern  of  the  Winds ;  the  Palace 
of  Felicity ;  and  the  fatal  moment,  at  the  end  of  three  months  or 
eentnries,  when  Prince  Adolphus  is  overtaken  by  Hme,  who  had 
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worn  out  so  maDj  pair  of  wings  in  the  pursait  Before  I  left 
Kingston  school  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Pope's  Homer  and  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  two  books  which  will  always  please 
by  the  moving  picture  of  human  manners  and  specious  miracles : 
nor  was  I  then  capable  of  discerning  that  Pope's  translation  is  a  por- 
trait endowed  with  every  merit,  excepting  that  of  likeness  to  the 
original.  The  verses  of  Pope  accustomed  my  ear  to  the  sound  of 
poetic  harmony :  in  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  shipwreck  of 
Ulysses,  I  tasted  the  new  emotions  of  terror  and  pity ;  and  seri- 
ously disputed  on  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
war.  From  Pope's  Homer  to  Dryden's  Vii^l  was  an  easy  transi- 
tion ;  but  I  know  not  how,  from  some  fault  in  the  author,  the  trans- 
lator, or  the  reader,  the  pious  JBneas  did  not  so  forcibly  seize  on  my 
imagination ;  and  I  derived  more  pleasure  from  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, especially  in  the  fall  of  Phseton  and  the  speeches  of  Ajax 
and  Ulysses.  My  grandfather's  flight  unlocked  the  door  of  a  toler- 
able library ;  and  I  turned  over  many  English  pages  of  poetry  and 
romance,  of  history  and  travels.  Where  a  title  attracted  my  eye, 
without  fear  or  awe  I  snatched  the  volume  from  the  shelf;  and  Mrs. 
Porten,  who  indulged  herself  in  moral  and  religious  speculations, 
was  more  prone  to  encourage  than  to  check  a  curiosity  above  the 
strength  of  a  boy.  This  year  (1V48),  the  twelfth  of  my  age,  was 
the  most  propitious  to  the  growth  of  my  intellectual  stature. 
Private  and  JPubUc  Sc?u)ol 
The  relics  of  my  grandfather's  fortune  afforded  a  bare  annuity 
for  his  own  maintenance ;  and  his  daughter,  my  worthy  aunt,  who 
had  already  passed  her  fortieth  year,  was  left  destitute.  Her  noble 
spirit  scorned  a  life  of  obligation  and  dependence ;  and  after  revolv- 
ing several  schemes,  she  preferred  the  humble  industry  of  keeping  a 
boarding  house  for  Westminster  school,  where  she  laboriously  earned 
a  competence  for  her  old  age.  This  singular  opportunity  of  blend- 
ing the  advantages  of  privlite  and  public  education,  decided  my 
father.  After  the  Christmas  holidays  in  January,  1749, 1  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Porten  to  her  new  house  on  College  street ;  and  was 
immediately  entered  in  the  school,  of  which  Dr.  John  Nicoll  was 
at  that  time  head  master.  At  first  I  was  alone :  but  my  aunt's  reso- 
lution was  praised  ;  her  character  was  esteemed ;  her  friends  were 
numerous  and  active :  in  the  course  of  some  years  she  became  the 
mother  of  forty  or  fifty  boys,  for  the  most  part  of  family  and  fortune ; 
and  as  her  primitive  habitation  was  too  narrow,  she  built  and  occu- 
pied a  spacious  mansion  in  Dean's  Yard.    I  shall  alway  be  ready  to 
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join  in  the  common  opinion,  that  oar  public  schools,  which  have 
produced  bo  many  eminent  characters,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the 
genius  and  constitution  of  the  English  people.  A  boy  of  spirit  may 
acquire  a  previous  and  practical  experience  of  the  world ;  and  his 
playfellows  may  ^e  the  future  friends  of  his  heart  or  his  interest. 
In  a  free  intercourse  with  his  equals,  the  habits  of  truth,  fortitude, 
and  prudence  will  insensibly  be  matured.  Birth  and  riches  are 
measured  by  the  standard  of  personal  merit ;  and  the  mimic  scene 
of  a  rebellion  has  displayed,  in  their  true  colors,  the  ministers  and 
patriots  of  the  rising  generation.  Our  seminaries  of  learning  do 
not  exactly  correspond  with  the  precept  of  a  Spartan  king,  "  that 
the  child  should  be  instructed  in  the  arts,  which  will  be  useful  to 
the  man;"  since  a  finished  scholar  may  emerge  from  the  head  of 
Westminster  or  Eton,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  business  and  con- 
versation of  English  gentlemen  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  these  schools  may  assume  the  merit  of  teaching  all 
that  they  pretend  to  teach,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages :  they 
deposit  in  the  hands  of  a  disciple  the  keys  of  two  valuable  chests ; 
nor  can  he  complain,  if  they  are  afterward  lost  or  neglected  by  his 
own  &ult  The  necessity  of  leading  in  equal  ranks  so  many  un- 
equal powers  of  capacity  and  application,  will  prolong  to  eight  or 
ten  years  the  juvenile  studies,  which  might  be  dispatched  in  half 
that  time  by  the  skillful  master  of  a  single  pupil.  Yet  even  the 
repetition  of  exercise  and  discipline  contributes  to  fix  in  a  vacant 
mind  the  verbal  science  of  grammar  and  prosody  :  and  the  private 
or  voluntary  student,  who  possesses  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
classics,  may  offend,  by  a  false  quantity,  the  scrupulous  ear  of  a  well 
flogged  critic.  For  myself,  I  must  be  content  with  a  very  small 
share  of  the  civil  and  literary  fruits  of  a  public  school.  In  the 
space  of  two  years  (1749,  1760),  interrupted  by  danger  and  debili- 
ty, I  painfully  climbed  into  the  third  form ;  and  my  riper  age  was 
left  to  acquire  the  beaitties  of  the  Latin  and  the  rudiments  of  the 
Greek  tongue.  Instead  of  audaciously  mingling  in  the  sports,  the 
quarrels,  and  the  connections  of  our  little  world,  I  was  still  cherished 
at  home  under  the  maternal  wing  of  my  aunt ;  and  my  removal 
from  Westminster  long  preceded  the  approach  of  manhood. 

The  violence  and  variety  of  my  complaints,  which  had  excused 
my  frequent  absence  from  Westminster  school,  at  length  engaged 
Mrs.  Porten,  with  the  advice  of  physicians,  to  conduct  me  to  Bath : 
at  the  end  of  the  Michaelmas  vacation  (1760)  she  quitted  me  with 
reluctance,  and  I  remained  several  months  under  the  care  of  a  trusty 
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maid-serraDt  A  strange  nerroas  affection,  which  alternately  con- 
tracted my  legs,  and  produced,  without  any  visible  ^mptoms,  the 
most  excmciating  pain,  was  ineffectaally  opposed  by  the  varions 
methods  of  bathing  and  paroping.  From  Bath  I  was  transported 
to  Winchester,  to  the  house  of  a  physician ;  and  after  the  failure 
of  his  medical  skill,  we  had  HgaAn  recourse  to  the  virtues  of  the  Bath 
waters.  During  the  intervals  of  these  fits,  I  moved  with  my  father 
to  Buriton  and  Putney ;  and  a  short  unsuccessful  trial  was  attempted 
to  renew  my  attendance  at  Westminster  school.  But  my  infirmities 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  hours  and  discipline  of  a  public 
seminary ;  and  instead  of  a  domestic  tutor,  who  might  have  watched 
the  favorable  moments,  and  gently  advanced  the  progress  of  my 
learning,  my  father  was  too  easily  content  with  such  occasional 
teachers  as  the  different  places  of  my  residence  could  supply.  1  was 
never  forced,  and  seldom  was  I  persuaded,  to  admit  these  lessons : 
yet  I  read  with  a  clergyman  at  Bath  some  odes  of  Horace,  and 
several  episodes  of  Virgil,  which  gave  me  an  imperfect  and  transient 
enjoyment  of  the  Latin  poets^  It  might  now  be  apprehended  that 
I  should  continue  for  life  an  illiterate  cripple :  but,  as  I  approached 
my  sixteenth  year,  nature  displayed  in  my  favor  her  mysterious 
energies ;  my  constitution  was  fortified  and  fixed  ;  and  my  disorders, 
instead  of  growing  with  my  growth  and  strengthening  with  my 
strength,  most  wonderfully  vanished.  I  have  never  possessed  or 
abused  the  insolence  of  health :  but  since  that  time  few  persons 
have  been  more  exempt  from  real  or  imaginary  ills ;  and,  till  I  am 
admonished  by  the  gout,  the  reader  will  no  more  be  troubled  with 
the  history  of  my  bodily  complaints.  My  unexpected  recovery 
again  encouraged  the  hope  of  my  education ;  and  I  was  placed  at 
Esher,  in  Surrey,  in  the  house  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Philip  Francis, 
in  a  pleasant  spot,  which  promised  to  unite  the  various  benefits  of 
air,  exercise,  and  study  (January,  1762).  The  translator  of  Horace 
might  have  taught  me  to  relish  the  Latin  poets,  had  not  my  friends 
discovered  in  a  few  weeks,  that  he  preferred  the  pleasures  of  Lon- 
don to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils.  My  father's  perplexity  at  this 
time,  rather  than  his  prudence,  was  urged  to  embrace  a  singular  and 
desperate  measure.  Without  preparation  or  delay  he  carried  me 
to  Oxford ;  and  I  was  matriculated  in  the  university  as  a  gentleman 
commcfher  of  Magdalen  College,  before  I  had  accomplished  the 
fifteenth  year  of  my  age  (April  3,  1752). 

The  three  precious  years,  from  my  entrance  at  Westminster  to 
my  admission  at  Oxford,  free  desultory  reading  was  the  employment 
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and  conduct  of  my  solitary  hours.  At  Westminster,  my  aunt 
sought  only  to  amuse  and  indulge  me ;  in  ray  stations  at  Bath  and 
^Winchester,  at  Buriton  and  Putney,  a  false  compassion  respected 
ihy  sufferings;  and  I  was  allowed,  without  control  or  advice,  to 
gratify  the  wanderings  of  an  unripe  taste.  My  indiscriminate  appe- 
tite subsided  by  degrees  in  the  historic  line :  and  since  philosophy 
has  exploded  all  innate  ideas  and  natural  propensities,  I  must  ascribe 
this  choice  to  the  assiduous  perusal  of  the  Universal  History,  as  the 
octavo  volumes  successively  appeared.  This  unequal  work,  and  a 
treatise  of  Hearne,  the  Doctor  historicus^  referred  and  introduced 
me  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  to  as  many  at  least  as  were 
accessible  to  an  English  reader.  All  that  I  could  find  were  greedily 
devoured,  from  Littlebury's  lame  Herodotus,  and  Spelman^s  valuable 
Xenophon,  to  the  pompous  folios  of  Gordon^s  Tacitus,  and  a  ragged 
Frocopius  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  cheap  acqui- 
sition of  so  much  knowledge  confirmed  my  dislike  to  the  study  of 
languages ;  and  I  argued  with  Mrs.  Porten,  that,  were  I  master  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  I  must  interpret  to  myself  in  English  the  thoughts 
of  the  original,  and  that  such  extemporary  versions  must  be  inferior 
to  the  elaborate  translations  of  professed  scholars;  a  silly  sophism, 
which  could  not  easily  be  confuted  by  a  person  ignorant  of  any 
other  language  than  her  own.  From  the  ancient  I  leaped  to  the 
modern  world :  many  crude  lumps  of  Speed,  Rapin,  Mezeray,  Davila, 
Machiavel,  Father  Paul,  Bower,  &c.,  I  devoured  like  so  many  novels; 
and  I  swallowed  with  the  same  voracious  appetite  the  descriptions 
of  India  and  China,  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  historic  scenes,  which  have  since  en- 
gaged so  many  years  of  my  life,  must  bo  ascribed  to  an  accident. 
In  the  summer  of  1751, 1  accompanied  my  father  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Hoare's,  in  Wiltshire ;  but  I  was  less  delighted  with  the  beauties 
of  Stourhead,  than  with  discovering  in  th^  library  a  common  book, 
the  Continuation  of  Echard^s  Roman  History,  which  is  ind^d  exe- 
cuted with  more  skill  and  taste  than  the  previous  work.  To  me  the 
reigns  of  the  successors  of  Constantine  were  absolutely  new ;  and  I 
was  immersed  in  the  passage  of  the  Goths  over  the  Danube,  when 
the  summons  of  the  dinner  bell  reluctantly  dragged  me  from  my 
intellectual  feast.  This  transient  glance  served  rather  to  irritate 
than  to  appease  my  curiosity ;  and  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  Bath  I 
procured  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  HowelPs  History  of  the 
World,  which  exhibit  the  Byzantine  period  on  a  larger  scale.  Ma- 
homet and  his  Saracens  soon  fixed  my  attention ;  and  some  instinct 
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of  criticism  directed  me  to  the  genuine  sonrces.  Simon  Ockley, 
an  original  in  every  sense,  first  opened  my  eyes ;  and  I  was  led 
from  one  book  to  another,  till  I  had  ranged  roand  the  circle  of 
oriental  history.  Before  I  was  sixteen,  I  had  exhausted  all  that 
could  be  learned  in  English  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians^  the  Tartars 
and  Turks ;  and  the  same  ardor  urged  me  to  guess  at  the  French 
of  D^Herbelot,  and  to  construe  the  barbarous  Latin  of  Pocock*8 
Abulfaragius.  Such  yague  and  multifarious  reading  could  not  teach 
me  to  think,  to  write,  or  to  act;  and  the  only  principle  that  darted 
a  ray  of  light  into  the  indigested  chaos,  was  an  early  and  rational 
application  to  the  order  of  time  and  place.  The  maps  of  Cellarius 
and  Wells  imprinted  in  my  mind  the  picture  of  ancient  geography : 
from  Stranchius  I  imbibed  the  elements  of  chronology  :  the  Tables 
of  Helvicus  and  Anderson,  the  Annals  of  Usher  and  Prideaux,  dis- 
tinguished the  connection  of  events,  and  engraved  the  multitude  of 
names  and  dates  in  a  clear  and  indelible  series.  But  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  first  ages  I  overleaped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  use. 
In  my  childish  balance  I  presumed  to  weigh  the  systems  of  Scaliger 
and  Petavius,  of  Marsham  and  Newton,  which  I  could  seldom  study 
in  the  originals ;  and  my  sleep  has  been  disturbed  by  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  Septuagint  with  the  Hebrew  computation.  I 
arrived  at  Oxford  with  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might  have  puzzled 
a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance,  of  which  a  school-boy  would 
have  been  ashamed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  first  period  of  my  life,  I  am  tempted  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  trite  and  lavish  praise  of  the  happiness 
of  our  boyish  years,  which  is  echoed  with  so  much  affectation  in  the 
world.  That  happiness  I  have  never  known,  that  time  I  have  never 
regretted ;  and  were  my  poor  aunt  still  alive,  she  would  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  early  and  constant  uniformity  of  my  sentiments.  It 
will  indeed  be  replied,  that  /am  not  a  competent  judge ;  that  pleas- 
ure is  incompatible  with  pain ;  that  joy  is  excluded  from  sickness ; 
and  that  the  felicity  of  a  school-boy  consists  in  the  perpetual  motion 
of  thoughtless  and  playful  agility,  in  which  I  was  never  qualified  to 
excel  My  name,  it  is  most  true,  could  never  be  enrolled  among  the 
sprightly  race,  the  idle  progeny  of  Eton  or  Westminister, 

*  Who  foromMt  mty  delif  bt  to  cImtc, 
With  pliant  ann,  the  g lanj  wave, 
Or  niga  tli«  fiyinf  ball' 

The  poet  may  gaily  describe  the  short  hours  of  recreation ;  but 
he  forgets  the  daily  tedious  labors  of  the  school,  which  is  approached 
each  morning  with  anxious  and  reluctant  steps. 
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OOLLEGB  LIFE  IK  THB  UKIYSSSITT  OF  OXFORD. 

A  trayeler,  who  yisits  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  Barprised  and  edified  by  the 
apparent  order  and  tranquillity  that  prevail  in  the  seats  of  the  English  muses. 
In  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  students, 
who  swarm  fVom  different  countries,  are  loosely  dispersed  in  private  lodgings  at 
the  houses  ef  the  burghers:  they  dress  according  to  their  fancy  and  fortune; 
and  in  the  intemperate  quarrels  of  youth  and  wine,  their  swords^  though  less 
frequently  than  of  old,  are  sometimes  stained  with  each  other's  blood.  The  use 
of  arms  is  banished  from  our  English  universities ;  the  uniform  hahit  of  the 
academies,  the  square  cap  and  black  gown,  is  adapted  to  the  civil  and  even 
clerical  profession ;  and  from  the  doctor  in  divinity  to  the  under-graduate,  the 
degrees  of  learning  and  age  are  externally  distinguished.  Instead  of  being 
scattered  in  a  town,  the  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  united  in  col- 
leges; their  maintenance  is  provided  at  their  ovim  expense,  or  that  of  the 
founders;  and  the  stated  hours  of  the  hall  aiid  chapel  represent  the  discipline 
of  a  regular,  and,  as  it  were,  a  religious  community.  The  eyes  of  the  traveler 
are  attracted  by  the  size  or  beauty  of  the  public  edifices;  and  the  principal 
colleges  appear  to  be  so  many  palaces,  which  a  liberal  nation  has  erected  and 
endowed  for  the  habitation  of  science.  My  own  introduction  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  forms  a  new  era  in  my  life ;  and  at  the  distance  of  forty  years  I  still 
remember  my  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  satisfiiction.  In  my  fifteenth  year 
I  felt  myself  suddenly  raised  fVom  a  boy  to  a  man :  the  persons,  whom  I  re- 
spected as  my  superiors  in  age  and  academical  rank,  entertained  me  with  every 
mark  of  attention  and  civility ;  and  my  vanity  was  fiattered  by  the  velvet  cap 
and  silk  gown,  which  distinguish  a  gentleman  commoner  fh)m  a  plebeian 
student  A  decent  allowance,  more  money  than  a  school-boy  had  ever  seen, 
was  at  my  own  disposal ;  and  I  might  command,  among  the  tradesmen  of  Ox- 
ford, an  indefinite  and  dangerous  latitude  of  credit.  A  key  was  delivered  into 
my  hands,  which  gave  me  the  fiee  use  of  a  numerous  and  learned  library ;  my 
apartment  conidsted  of  three  elegant  and  well-fiimished  rooms  in  the  new  build- 
ing, a  stately  pile,  of  Magdalen  College;  and  the  adjacent  walks,  had  they  been 
frequented  by  Plato^s  disciples,  might  have  been  compared  to  the  Attic  shade 
on  the  banks  of  the  Iliasus.    Such  was  my  entrance  (April  3, 1*1 52\  into  Oxford. 

To  the  University  of  Oxford  /  acknowledge  no  obligation ;  and  she  will  as 
cheerfuUy  renounce  me  for  a  son,  as  I  am  willing  to  disdaun  her  for  a  mother. 
I  spent  fourteen  months  at  Magdalen  College ;  they  proved  the  fourteen  months 
the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  my  whole  life :  the  reader  will  pronounce  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  scholar ;  but  I  can  not  affect  to  believe  that  Nature 
had  disqualified  me  for  all  literary  pursuita  The  specious  and  ready  excuse  of 
my  tender  age,  imperfect  preparation,  and  hasty  departure,  may  doubtless  be 
alledged ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  defhiud  such  excuses  of  their  proper  weight  Yet 
in  my  sixteenth  year  I  was  not  devoid  of  capacity  or  application ;  even  my 
childish  reading  had  displayed  an  early  though  blind  propensity  for  books ;  and 
the  shallow  flood  might  have  been  taught  to  flow  in  a  deep  channel  and  a  clear 
stream.  In  the  discipline  of  a  well-constituted  academy,  under  the  guidance 
of  skiUfiil  and  vigilant  professors,  I  should  graduaUy  have  risen  fix>m  transla- 
tions to  originals,  from  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  dassics,  ttom  dead  languages  to 
living  science :  my  hours  would  have  been  occupied  by  uaefhl  and  agreeable 
studies,  the  wanderings  of  fancy  would  have  been  restrained,  and  I  should 
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have  escaped  the  temptations  of  idlenesBi  which  finallf  precipitated  mj  de- 
parture from  Oxford. 

In  all  the  uniyersitieB  of  Europe,  excepting  our  •wn,  the  languages  and 
sciences  are  distributed  among  a  numerous  list  of  effective  professors:  the  stu- 
dents, according  to  their  taste,  their  calling,  and  their  diligence,  apply  them- 
selves to  tiie  proper  masters ;  and  in  the  annual  repetition  of  public  and  private 
lectures,  these  masters  are  assiduously  employed.  Our  curiosity  may  inquire 
what  number  of  professors  has  been  instituted  at  Oxford  ?  (for  I  shall  now  con- 
fine myself  to  my  own  university ;)  by  whom  are  they  appointed,  and  what  may  be 
the  probable  chances  of  merit  or  incapacity?  how  many  are  stationed  to  the  three 
faculties,  and  how  many  are  left  for  the  liberal  arts  ?  what  is  the  form,  and  what 
the  substance  of  their  lessons?  But  all  these  questions  are  silenced  by  one 
short  and  singular  answer,  '  That  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  greater  part 
of  the  public  professors  have  for  these  many  years  given  up  altogether  even  the 
pretense  of  teaching.'  Incredible  as  the  &ct  may  appear,  I  must  rest  my  belief 
on  the  positive  and  impartial  evidence  of  a  master  of  moral  and  political  wis- 
dom, who  had  himself  resided  at  Oxford.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  assigns  as  the  cause 
of  their  indolence,  that,  instead  of  bemg  paid  by  voluntary  contributions,  whidi 
would  urge  them  to  increase  the  number,  and  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  their 
pupils,  the  Oxford  professors  are  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fixed  stipend, 
without  the  necessity  of  labor,  or  the  apprehension  of  control.  It  has  indeed 
been  observed,  nor  is  the  observation  absurd,  that,  excepting  in  experimental 
sciences,  which  demand  a  oostiy  apparatus  and  a  dextrous  hand,  the  many 
valuable  treatises,  that  have  been  published  on  every  subject  of  learning,  may 
now  supersede  the  ancient  mode  of  oral  instruction.  Were  this  principle  true 
in  its  utmost  latitude,  I  should  only  infer  that  the  offices  and  salaries,  which  are 
become  useless,  ought  without  delay  to  be  abolished.  But  there  still  remains  a 
material  difference  between  a  book  and  a  professor;  the  hour  of  the  lecturer 
enforces  attendance;  attention  is  fixed  by  the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the  occa- 
sional questions  of  the  teacher;  the  most  idle  will  cany  something  away;  and 
the  more  diligent  will  compare  the  Instructions,  which  they  have  heard  in  the 
school,  with  the  volumes,  which  they  peruse  in  their  chamber.  The  advice  of 
a  skillful  professor  will  adapt  a  course  of  reading  to  every  mind  and  every  situ- 
ation ;  his  authority  will  discover,  admonish,  and  at  last  chastise  the  negligence 
of  his  disciples;  and  his  vigilant  inquiries  will  ascertain  the  steps  of  their  lite- 
rary progress.  Whatever  science  he  professes  he  may  illustrate  in  a  series  of 
discourses,  composed  in  the  leisure  of  his  doset,  pronounced  on  public  occa- 
sious,  and  finally  delivered  to  the  press. 

Our  colleges  are  supposed  to  be  schools  of  science  as  well  as  of  education; 
nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  body  of  literary  men,  devoted  to  a  life 
of  celibacy,  exempt  ftt)m  the  care  of  their  own  subsistence^  and  amply  provided 
with  books,  should  devote  theur  leisure  to  the  prosecution  of  study,  and  that 
some  effects  of  their  studies  should  be  manifested  to  the  world.  The  shelves 
of  their  library  groan  under  the  weight  of  the  Benedictine  folios,  of  the  editions 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  collections  of  the  middle  ages,  which  have  issued  from 
the  single  abbey  of  St  Oermain  des  Pr^  at  Paria  A  composition  of  genius 
must  be  the  offspring  of  one  mind ;  but  such  works  of  industry  as  may  be  di< 
Tided  among  many  hands,  and  must  be  continued  during  many  years,  are  the 
peculiar  province  of  a  laborious  community.    If  I  inquire  into  the  manufactures 
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of  the  monks  of  Magdalen,  if  I  extend  the  inquiry  to  the  other  colleges  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  a  silent  blosh,  or  a  scornful  frown,  will  be  the  only  reply. 
The  fellows  or  monks  of  my  time  were  decent  easy  men,  who  supinely  enjoyed 
the  gifts  of  the  founder:  their  days  were  filled  by  a  series  of  uniform  employ- 
ments ;  the  chapel  and  the  hall,  the  oofifee-houae  and  the  common  room,  till 
they  retired,  weary  and  weU  satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber.  From  the  toll  of  read- 
ing, or  thinking,  or  writing,  they  had  absolved  their  conscience ;  and  the  first 
shoots  of  learning  and  ingenuity  withered  on  the  ground,  without  yielding  any 
fruits  to  the  owners  or  the  public.  As  a  gentleman  commoner,  I  was  admitted 
to  the  society  of  the  fellows,  and  fondly  expected  that  some  questions  of  litera- 
ture would  be  the  amusing  and  instructive  topics  of  their  discourse.  Their 
conyersation  stagnated  in  a  round  of  college  business,  Tory  politics,  personal 
anecdotes,  and  private  scandal :  their  dull  and  deep  potations  excused  the  brisk 
intemperanoe  of  youth;  and  their  constitutional  toasts  were  not  expressive  of 
the  most  lively  loyalty  for  the  house  of  Hanover. 

Tlie  silence  of  the  Oxford  professors,  which  deprives  the  youth  of  public  in- 
struction,  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  tutors,  as  they  are  styled,  of  the  several 
colleges.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a  single  science,  which  bad  satis- 
fied the  ambition  of  Burman  or  Bernoulli,  they  teach,  or  promise  to  teach, 
either  history  or  mathematics,  or  ancient  literature,  or  moral  philosophy ;  and 
as  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  defective  in  all,  it  is  highly  probable  that  of 
some  they  will  be  ignorant  They  are  paid,  indeed,  by  private  contributions ; 
hut  their  appointment  depends  on  the  head  of  the  house:  their  diligence  is 
voluntary,  and  will  consequently  be  languid,  while  the  pupils  themselves,  or 
their  parents,  are  not  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  choice  or  change. 

The  first  tutor  into  whose  hands  I  was  resigned  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
tribe.  ...  As  soon  as  be  had  sounded  the  insufficiency  of  his  disciple  in  school 
learning,  he  proposed  that  we  should  read  every  morning  fh>m  ten  to  eleven 
the  comedies  of  Terence.  The  siAn  of  my  improvement  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  confined  to  three  or  four  Latin  plays:  and  even  the  study  of  an  ele- 
gant classic,  which  might  have  been  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modern  theaters,  was  reduced  to  a  dry  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  author's 
text.  During  the  first  weeks  I  constantly  attended  these  lessons  in  my  tutor's 
room ;  but  as  they  appeared  equally  devoid  of  profit  and  pleasure,  I  was  once 
tempted  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  formal  apology.  The  apology  was  accepted 
with  a  smile.  I  repeated  the  ofiense  with  less  ceremony ;  the  excuse  was  ad- 
mitted with  the  same  indulgence:  the  slighest  motive  of  laziness  or  indisposi- 
tion, the  most  trifling  avocation  at  home  or  abroad,  was  allowed  as  a  worthy 
impediment;  nor  did  my  tutor  appear  conscious  of  my  absence  or  neglect 
Had  the  hour  of  lecture  been  constantly  filled,  a  single  hour  was  a  small  portion 
of  my  academic  lesson.  No  plan  of  study  was  recommended  for  my  use ;  no 
exercises  were  prescribed  for  his  inspection ;  and,  at  the  most  precious  season 
of  youth,  whole  days  and  weeks  were  suffered  to  elapse  without  labor  or 
amusement,  without  advice  or  account  I  should  have  listened  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  of  my  tutor;  his  mild  behavior  liad  gained  my  confidence.  I  pre- 
ferred his  society  to  that  of  the  younger  students ;  and  in  our  evening  walks  to 
the  top  of  Heddingrton  Hill,  we  finely  conversed  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Since 
the  days  of  Pocock  and  Hyde,  oriental  learning  has  always  been  the  pride  of 
Oxford,  and  I  once  expressed  an  inclination  to  study  Arabic    His  prudence 
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discouraged  this  cfaQdiah  fiincy ;  but  he  neglected  the  &ir  occasion  of  direct- 
ing the  aidor  of  a  curious  mind. 

After  the  departure  of  [his  first  tutor]  to  a  college  liying,  I  was  transferred 
with  his  other  pupils,  to  his  academical  heir,  whose  literary  character  did  not 

command  the  respect  of  the  college.    Dr. well  remembered  that  he  had  a 

salary  to  receive,  and  only  forgot  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform.  Instead  of  guid- 
ing the  studies  and  watching  the  behavior  of  his  disciple,  I  was  never  summoDed 
to  attend  even  the  ceremony  of  a  lecture ;  and  excepting  one  voluntary  visit  to 
his  rooms,  during  the  eight  months  of  his  titular  office,  the  tutor  and  pupil  lived 
in  the  same  college  as  slrangere  to  each  other.  The  want  of  experience,  of  ad- 
vice, and  of  occupation,  soon  betrayed  me  into  some  improprieties  of  conduct, 
ill-chosen  company,  late  hours,  and  inconsiderate  expense.  My  growing  debts 
might  be  secret;  but  my  frequent  absence  was  visible  and  scandalous;  and  a 
tour  to  Bath,  a  visit  into  Buckinghamshire,  and  four  excureions  to  London  in 
the  same  winter,  were  costly  and  dangerous  frolics.  They  were,  indeed,  with- 
out a  meaning,  as  without  an  excuse.  The  irksomeness  of  a  cloistered  life 
repeatedly  tempted  me  to  wander;  but  my  chief  pleasure  was  tliat  of  travel- 
ing ;  and  I  was  too  young  and  bashful  to  enjoy,  like  a  manly  Oxonian  in  town, 
the  pleasures  of  London.  In  all  these  excureions  I  eloped  from  Oxford ;  I  re- 
turned to  college ;  in  a  few  days  I  eloped  again,  as  if  I  had  been  an  independ- 
ont  stranger  in  a  hired  lodging,  vdthout  once  hearing  the  voice  of  admonition, 
without  once  feeling  the  hand  of  control  Tet  my  time  was  lost,  my  expenses 
were  multiplied,  my  beliavior  abroad  was  unknown ;  folly  as  well  as  vice  should 
have  awakened  the  attention  of  my  superiors,  and  my  tender  yeara  would  have 
justified  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  restraint  and  discipline. 

Gibbon's  connection  with  his  college  and  the  university  was  sev- 
ered by  his  *  becoming  bewildered  in  the  dangerous  mazes  of  relig- 
ious controversy^*  because,  as  he  alledges, '  our  venerable  mother  was 
often  remiss  in  the  spiritual  education  of  her  own  children.  AcconS 
ing  to  the  statutes  of  the  univereity,  every  student,  before  he  is 
matriculated,  must  subscribe  his  assent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  are  signed  by  more  than  read,  and 
read  by  more  than  believe  them.  My  insuflScient  age  excused  me, 
however,  from  the  immediate  performance  of  this  legal  ceremony ; 
and  the  vice-chancellor  directed  me  to  return,  as  soon  as  I  should 
have  accomplished  my  fifteenth  year;  recommending  me,  in  the 
mean  while,  to  the  instruction  of  my  college.  My  college  forgot  to 
instruct :  I  forgot  to  return,  and  was  myself  forgotten  by  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  university.  Without  a  single  lecture,  either  pub- 
lic or  private,  either  Christian  or  Protestant,  without  any  academical 
subscription,  without  any  Episcopal  confirmation,  I  was  left  by  the 
dim  light  of  my  catechism  to  grope  my  way  to  the  chapel  and  com- 
munion table,  where  I  was  admitted,  without  a  question  how  far,  or 
by  what  means,  I  might  be  qualified  to  receive  the  sacrament'  In 
this  condition  of  things  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  gates  of  his  college  were  closed  to  him. 
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SUBJECTS  AND  1CBTH0D6  AT  LAUSAKKB. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1753,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  was  settled  at  Lausanne 
tinder  the  roof  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Pavilliard,  a  Calvinist  minister.  I  had  now 
exchanged  my  elegant  apartment  in  Magdalen  (College  for  a  narrow,  gloomy 
street,  the  most  unfrequented  of  an  unhandsome  town,  for  an  old  incon- 
venient house,  and  for  a  small  chamber,  ill-contrived  and  ill-fumisbed,  which, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  instead  of  a  companionable  fire,  must  be  warmed  by 
the  dull  and  invisible  heat  of  a  stove.  From  a  man  I  was  again  degraded  to 
the  dependence  of  a  school-boy.  Mr.  Pavilliard  managed  my  expenses,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  a  diminutive  state :  I  received  a  small  monthly  allowance 
for  my  pocket-money ;  and,  helpless  and  awkward  as  I  have  ever  been,  I  no 
loDg^er  enjoyed  the  indispensable  comfort  of  a  servant.  My  condition  seemed 
as  destitute  of  hope,  as  it  was  devoid  of  pleasure. 

But  it  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  youth  that  the  most  unpleasing  objects  and 
events  seldom  make  a  deep  or  lasting  impression ;  it  forgets  the  past,  enjoys  the 
|>re8ent,  and  anticipates  the  future.    At  the  flexible  age  of  sixteen  I  soon 
learned  to  endure,  and  gradually  to  adopt,  the  new  forms  of  arbitrary  manners; 
the  real  hardships  of  my  situation  were  alienated  by  time.    Had  I  been  sent 
abroad  in  a  more  splendid  style,  such  as  the  fortune'and  bounty  of  my  father 
might  have  supplied,  I  might  have  returned  home  with  the  same  stock  of  lan- 
guage and  science,  which  our  countrymen  usually  import  fh>m  the  Continent 
An  exile  and  a  prisoner  as  I  was,  their  example  betrayed  me  into  some  irregu- 
larities of  wine,  of  play,  and  of  idle  excursions:  but  I  soon  felt  the  impossibility 
of  associating  with  them  on  equal  terms;  and  after  the  departure  of  my  first 
acqaaintance,  I  held  a  cold  and  civil  correspondence  with  their  successors.    This 
seclusion  fh>m  English  society  was  attended  with  the  most  solid  benefita    In 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  French  language  is  used  with  less  imperfection  than  in 
most  of  the  distant  provinces  of  France;  in  Payilliard's  fiunily,  necessity  com- 
pelled me  to  listen  and  to  speak ;  and  if  I  was  at  first  disheartened  by  the  ap- 
parent slowness,  in  a  few  months  I  was  astonished  by  the  rapidity  of  my 
progress.    My  pronunciation  was  formed  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
sounds;  the  yariety  of  words  and  idioms,  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  distinc- 
tions of  genders,  were  impressed  in  my  memory;  ease  and  freedom  were 
obtained  by  practice;  correctness  and  elegance  by  labor;  and  before  I  was 
recalled  home,  French,  in  which  I  spontaneously  thought,  was  more  femiliar 
than  English  to  my  ear,  my  tongue,  and  my  pen.    The  first  effect  of  this  open- 
ing knowledge  was  the  revival  of  my  love  of  reading,  which  had  been  chilled 
at  Oxford ;  and  I  soon  turned  over,  without  much  choice,  almost  all  the  French 
books  in  my  tutor*s  library.    Even  these  amusements  were  productive  of  real 
advantage:  my  taste  and  judgment  were  now  somewhat  riper.    I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  new  mode  of  style  and  literature :  by  the  comparison  of  manners  and 
opinions,  my  views  were  enlai^ged,  my  prejudices  were  corrected,  and  a  copious 
voluntary  abstract  of  the  Histoire  de  I'Eglise  et  de  TEmpire,  by  le  Sueur,  may 
be  placed  in  a  middle  line  between  my  childish  and  my  manly  studies.    As  soon 
as  I  was  able  to  converse  with  the  natives,  I  began  to  feel  some  satisfaction  in 
their  company :  my  awkward  timidity  was  polished  and  emboldened ;  and  I 
lirequented,  for  the  first  time,  assemblies  of  men  and  women.    The  acquaintance 
of  the  Pavilliards  prepared  me  by  degrees  for  more  elegant  society.    I.  was 
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receiyed  with  kindnefls  and  indulgence  in  the  best  familieB  of  Lsoaanne;  and  it 
waa  in  one  of  these  that  I  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  oonnection  with  Mr. 
Dejverdan,  a  young  man  of  an  amiable  temper  and  excellent  nnderstanding. 
In  the  arts  of  fencing  and  dancing,  small  indeed  was  my  proficiencj;  and  some 
months  were  idly  wasted  in  the  riding-school  My  unfitness  to  bodily  exercise 
reconciled  me  to  a  sedentary  life,  and  the  horsey  the  &yorite  of  my  countrymen, 
never  contributed  to  the  pleasures  of  my  youth. 

My  obligations  to  the  lessons  of  Mr.  Pavilliard,  gratitude  will  not  suffer  me 
to  forget:  he  was  endowed  with  a  dear  head  and  a  warm  heart;  his  innate 
benoTolenoe  had  assuaged  the  spuit  of  the  church ;  he  was  rational,  because  he 
was  moderate :  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  had  acquired  a  just  though  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  most  branches  of  literature;  by  long  practice  he  was  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  teaching ;  and  he  labored  with  assiduous  patience  to  know  the 
character,  gain  the  affection,  and  open  the  mind  of  his  English  pupiL  As  soon 
as  we  began  to  understand  each  other,  he  gently  led  me,  fh)m  a  blind  and  un- 
distinguishing  love  of  reading,  into  the  path  of  instruction.  I  consented  with 
pleasure  that  a  portion  of  the  morning  hours  should  be  consecrated  to  a  plan 
of  modem  history  and  geography,  and  to  the  critical  perusal  of  the  French  and 
Latin  classics ;  and  at  each  step  I  felt  myself  invigorated  by  the  habits  of  ap- 
plication and  method.  His  prudence  repressed  and  dissembled  some  youthful 
sallies ;  and  as  soon  as  I  was  confirmed  in  the  habits  of  industiy  and  temper- 
ance, he  gave  the  reins  into  my  own  hands.  His  favorable  report  of  my 
behavior  and  progress  gradually  obtained  some  latitude  of  action  and  expense; 
and  he  wished  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  my  lodging  and  entertainment 
The  principles  of  philosophy  were  associated  with  the  examples  of  taste ;  and 
by  a  singuhir  chance,  the  book,  a^  well  as  the  man,  which  contributed  the  most 
effectually  to  my  education,  has  a  stronger  claun  on  my  gratitude  than  on  my 
admiration.  Mr.  Be  Orousaz,  the  adversary  of  Bayle  and  Pope,  is  not  distin- 
guished by  lively  fancy  or  profound  refiection ;  and  even  in  his  own  country,  at 
the  end  of  a  few  years,  his  name  and  writings  are  almost  obliterated.  But  his 
philosophy  has  been  formed  in  the  school  of  Locke,  his  divinity  in  that  of  Lim- 
borch  and  Le  Olerc ;  in  a  long  and  laborious  life,  several  generations  of  pupils 
were  taught  to  think,  and  even  to  write ;  his  lessons  rescued  the  academy  of 
Lausanne  from  Calvinistic  prejudice ;  and  he  had  the  rare  merit  of  diffusing  a 
more  liberal  spirit  among  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud. 

My  worthy  tutor  bad  the  good  sense  and  modesty  to  discern  how  &r  be  could 
be  useful ;  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  I  advanced  beyond  his  speed  and  measure,  he 
wisely  left  me  to  my  genius ;  and  the  hours  of  lesson  were  soon  lost  in  the  vol- 
untary labor  of  the  whole  morning,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  day.  The 
desire  of  prolonging  my  time,  gradually  confirmed  the  salutary  habit  of  eariy 
rising;  to  wliich  I  have  always  adhered,  with  some  regard  to  seasons  and  situ- 
ations; but  it  is  happy  for  my  eyes  and  my  health,  that  my  temperate  ardor  has 
never  been  seduced  to  trespass  on  the  hours  of  the  niglit  During  the  last  three 
years  of  my  residence  at  Lausanne,  I  may  assume  the  merit  of  serious  and  solid 
application ;  but  I  am  tempted  to  distinguish  the  last  eight  months  of  the  year 
1755,  as  the  period  of  the  most  extraordinary  diligence  and  n^id  progress. 
In  my  French  and  Latin  translations  I  adopted  an  excellent  method,  which, 
from  my  own  success,  I  would  recommend  to  the  imitation  of  students.  I  chose 
some  classic  writer,  such  as  Cicero  and  Vertoti  the  most  approved  fbr  purity  and 
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elegance  of  style.  I  translated,  for  instance,  an  epistle  of  Cicero  into  French ; 
and  after  throwing  it  aside,  till  the  words  and  phrases  were  obliterated  from  my 
memory,  I  retranslated  my  French  into  snch  Latin  as  I  could  find;  and  then 
compared  each  sentence  of  my  imperfect  rersion,  with  the  ease,  the  grace,  the 
propriety  of  the  Roman  orator.  A  similar  experiment  was  made  on  seyerai 
pages  of  the  Revolutions  of  Y^rtot;  I  turned  tliem  into  Latin,  returned  them 
after  a  sufficient  interval  into  my  own  French,  and  again  scrutinized  the  resem- 
blance or  dissimilitude  of  tlie  copy  and  the  original  By  degrees  I  was  less 
ashamed,  by  degrees  I  was  more  satisfied  with  myself;  and  I  persevered  in  tl)o 
practice  of  these  double  translations,  which  filled  several  books,  till  I  had 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  both  idioms,  and  the  command  at  least  of  a  correct 
style.  This  useful  exercise  of  writing  was  accompanied  and  succeeded  by  the 
naore  pleasing  occupation  of  reading  the  best  authors.  The  perusal  of  tl)e 
Roman  classics  was  at  once  my  exercise  and  reward.  Dr.  Middleton's  History, 
which  I  then  appreciated  above  its  true  value,  naturally  directed  me  to  the 
writings  of  Cioero.  I  read,  with  application  and  pleasure,  all  the  epistles,  aO 
the  orations,  and  the  most  important  treatises  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy;  and 
as  I  read,  I  applauded  the  observation  of  Quintilian,  that  every  student  may 
judge  of  his  own  proficiency,  by  the  satisfiu!tion  which  he  receives  from  the 
Roman  orator.  I  tasted  the  beauties  of  language,  I  breathed  the  spirit  of  firee- 
dom,  and  I  imbibed  fh)m  his  precepts  and  examples  the  public  and  private  sense 
of  a  man.  Cicero  in  Latin,  and  Xenophon  in  Greek,  are  indeed  the  two  an- 
cients whom  I  would  first  propose  to  a  liberal  scholar ;  not  only  for  the  merit 
of  their  style  and  sentiments,  but  for  the  admirable  lessons,  which  may  be 
applied  almost  to  every  situation  of  public  and  private  life.  Cicero's  Epistles 
may  in  particular  afibrd  the  models  of  every  form  of  correspondence,  from  the 
careless  efltisions  of  tenderness  and  friendship,  to  the  well  guarded  declaration 
of  discreet  and  dignified  resentment  After  finishing  this  great  author,  a  library 
of  eloquence  and  reason,  I  formed  a  more  extensive  plan  of  reviewing  the  Latin 
classics,  under  the  four  divisions  o^  1.  Historians,  2.  Poets,  3.  Orators,  and  4. 
Philosophers,  in  a  chronological  series,  from  the  days  of  Plautus  and  Sallust,  to 
the  decline  of  the  language  and  empire  of  Rome ;  and  this  plan,  in  the  last 
twenty-seven  months  of  my  residence  at  Lausanne  (January,  1766— April, 
1758),  I  nearly  accomplished.  Nor  was  this  review,  however  rapid,  either 
hasty  or  superficial.  I  indulged  myself  in  a  second,  and  even  a  third  perusal 
of  Terence,  Yiigil,  Horace,  Tacitus,  Ac,  and  studied  to  imbibe  the  sense  and 
spirit  most  congenial  to  my  own.  I  never  suffered  a  difficult  or  corrupt  passage 
to  escape,  till  I  had  viewed  it  in  every  light  of  which  it  was  susceptible;  though 
often  disappointed,  I  always  consulted  the  most  learned  or  Ingenious  commen- 
tators, Torrentius  and  Dacier  on  Horace,  Catrou  and  Servius  on  Yirgil,  Lipsius 
on  Tacitus,  Mezeriac  on  Ovid,  Ac ;  and  in  the  ardor  of  my  iuquiries,  I  embraced 
a  kirge  circle  of  historical  and  critical  erudition.  My  abstracts  of  each  bock 
were  made  In  the  French  language :  my  observations  often  branched  into  par- 
ticular essays;  and  I  can  still  read,  without  contempt,  a  dissertation  of  eight 
iblio  pages  on  eight  lines  (287-294)  of  the  fourth  Georgic  of  Yirgil.  Mr.  Dey- 
verdun,  my  fiiend,  whose  name  will  be  firequently  repeated,  had  joined  with  ' 
equal  zeal,  though  not  with  equal  perseverance,  in  the  same  undertaking.  To 
him  every  thought,  every  composition,  was  instantly  communicated;  with  him 
I  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  free  conversation  on  the  topics  of  our  common  stodiee. 
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From  a  blind  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  such  abstract  science,  mj  &ther  had 
been  desirous,  and  even'  pressing,  that  I  should  devote  some  time  to  the  mathe- 
ma^cs;  nor  could  I  refuse  to  comply  with  so  reason^ible  a  wish.  During  two 
winters  I  attended  the  private  lectures  of  Monsieur  de  Traytorrens,  who  ex- 
plained the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  as  &r  as  the  conic  sections  of  the 
Marquis  de  TEdpital,  and  appeared  satisfied  with  my  diligence  and  improve- 
ments. But  as  my  childish  propensity  for  numbers  and  calculations  was  totally 
extinct,  I  was  content  to  receive  the  passive  impression  of  my  professor's  lec- 
tures, without  any  active  exercise  of  my  own  powers.  As  soon  as  I  understood 
the  principles,  I  relinquished  for  ever  the  pursuit  of  the  mathematics ;  nor  can  I 
lament  that  I  desisted,  before  my  mind  was  hardened  by  the  habit  of  rigid 
demonstration,  so  destructive  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence,  which 
must,  however,  determine  the  actions  and  opinions  of  our  lives.  I  listened 
with  more  pleasure  to  the  proposal  of  studying  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations, 
which  was  taught  at  the  academy  of  Lausanne  by  Mr.  Yicat,  a  professor  of 
some  learning  and  reputation.  But,  instead  of  attending  his  public  or  private 
course,  I  preferred  in  my  closet  the  lessons  of  his  masters,  and  my  own  reason. 
Without  being  disgusted  by  Grotius  or  Puffendorf,  I  studied  in  their  writings 
the  duties  of  a  man,  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  the  theory  of  justice  (it  is,  alasl  a 
theoryX  and  the  laws  of  peace  and  war,  which  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
practice  of  modem  Europe.  My  fatigues  were  alleviated  by  the  good  sense  of 
their  commentator  Barbeyrac.  Locke's  Treatise  of  Grovemment  instructed  me 
in  the  knowledge  of  Whig  principles,  which  are  rather  founded  in  reason  than 
experience ;  but  my  delight  was  in  the  frequent  perusal  of  Montesquieu,  whose 
energy  of  style  and  boldness  of  hypothesis  were  powerful  to  awaken  and  stim* 
ulate  the  genius  of  the  age.  The  loeic  of  De  Crousaz  had  prepared  me  to  en- 
gage with  his  master  Locke,  and  his  antagonist  Bayle;  of  whom  the  former 
may  be  used  as  a  bridle,  and  the  latter  applied  as  a  spur,  to  the  curiosity  of  a 
young  philosopher.  According  to  the  nature  of  their  respective  works,  the 
schools  of  argument  and  objection,  I  carefully  went  through  the  Essay  on  Hu- 
man Understanding,  and  occasionally  consulted  the  most  interesting  articles  of 
the  Philosophic  Dictionary, 

This  various  reading,  which  I  now  conducted  with  discretion,  was  digested 
according  to  the  precept  and  model  of  Mr.  Locke,  into  a  large  common-place 
book ;  a  practice,  however,  wliichl  do  not  strenuously  recommend.  The  action 
of  the  pen  will  doubtless  imprint  an  idea  on  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the  paper; 
but  I  much  question  whether  the  benefits  of  this  laborious  method  are  adequate 
to  the  waste  of  time;  and  I  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  (Idler,  Na  74,)  *tluit  what 
is  twice  read,  is  commonly  better  remembered,  than  what  is  transcribed.' 

Excursions  and  Travel  in  Education. 
At  the  end  of  my  third  summer,  my  fether  consented  that  I  should  make  the 
tour  of  Switzerland  with  Pavilliard ;  and  our  short  absence  of  one  month  (Sep- 
tember 2 1  St — October  20th,  1755,)  was  a  reward  and  relaxation,  of  my  assiduous 
studies.  The  fashion  of  dimbling  the  mountains  and  reviewing  the  gladersi 
had  not  yet  been  introduced  by  foreign  travelers,  who  seek  the  sublime  beauties 
of  nature.  But  the  political  face  of  the  country  is  not  less  diversified  by  the 
forms  and  spirit  of  so  many  various  republics,  fVora  the  jealous  government  of 
the  ftio  to  the  licentious  freedom  of  the  many.    I  contemplated  with  pleasure 
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the  new  prospects  of  men  and  mjanoers ;  though  my  conversation  with  the  na- 
tives would  have  been  more  free  and  iostructive,  had  I  posseased  the  German, 
as  well  aa  the  French  htnguage.  We  passed  through  meet  of  tlie  principal 
towns  of  Switzerland,*  Neufchatel,  Bienne,  Soleure,  Arau,  Badeu,  Zurich,  Basle, 
and  Berne.  In  every  place  we  .visited  the  churcfac!>,  arsenals,  libraries,  and  all 
the  most  eminent  persons;  and,  after  my  return,  I  digested  my  notes  in  fourteen 
or  fifteen  sheets  of  a  French  journal,  which  I  dispatched  to  my  father,  as  a 
proof  that  my  time  and  his  money  had  not  been  misspent.  Had  I  found  this 
journal  among  his  papers,  I  might  be  tempted  to  select  some  passages:  but  I 
will  not  transcribe  the  printed  accounts,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  a  re- 
markable spot,  which  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory.  From 
Zurich  we  proceeded  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Einfidlen,  more  commonly 
styled  Our  Lady  of  tlie  Hermits.  I  was  astonished  by  the  profuse  ostentation 
of  riches  in  the  poorest  corner  of  Europe;  amidst  a  savage  scene  of  woods  and 
mountains,  a  palace  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  magic;  and  it  was  erected 
by  the  potent  magic  of  religion. 

[Under  this  date,  Sept  20,  HSfi,  Mr.  Gibbon  writes  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Portent] 
As  my  &ther  has  given  me  leave  to  make  a  journey  round  Switzerland,  we 
set  out  to-morrow.  Buy  a  map  of  Switzerland,  it  will  cost  you  but  a  shilling, 
and  follow  me.  I  go  by  Iverdun,  Nenfch&tel,  Bienne  or  Biel,  Soleure  or  Soloth- 
urn.  Bale  or  Basle,  Baden,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  Berne.  The  voyage  will  be  of 
about  four  weeks ;  so  that  /  hope  to  find  a  UUer  from  you  waiting  for  me,  Aa 
my  father  had  given  me  leave  to  learn  what  I  had  a  mind,  I  have  learned  to  ride, 
and  learned  actually  to  dance  and  draw.  Besides  that,  I  often  give  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day  to  my  studies.  I  find  a  great  many  agreeable  people  here, 
see  them  sometimes,  and  cancsay  upon  the  whole,  without  vanity,  that  though 
I  am  the  Englishman  here  who  spends  the^least  money,  I  am  he  who  is  the 
most  generally  liked.  I  told  you  that  my  fiither  bad  promised  to  send  me  into 
France  and  Italy.  I  have  thanked  him  for  it;  but  if  he  would  follow  my  plan, 
he  won't  do  it  yet  awhile.  I  never  liked  young  travelers;  they  go  too  raw  to 
make  any  great  remarks,  and  they  lose  a  time  which  is  (in  my  opinion)  the  most 
precious  part  of  a  man's  life.  My  scheme  would  be,  to  spend  this  winter  at 
Lausanne  (for  though  it  is  a  very  good  place  to  acquire  .the  air  of  good  company 
and  the  French  tongue,  we  have  no  good  professors);  to  spend,  I  say,  the  win- 
ter at  Lausanne ;  go  into  England  to  see  my  friends  a  couple  of  months,  and 
after  that,  finish  my  studies,  either  at  Cambridge  (for  after  what  has  passed  one 
can  not  think  of  Oxford^  or  at  an  university  in  Holland. 
Literary  Correspondence, 
My  thirst  of  improvement,  and  the  languid  state  of  science  at  Lausanne,  soon 
prompted  me  to  solicit  a  literary  correspondence  with  several  men  of  learning, 
whom  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  personally  consulting.  1.  In  the  perusal  of 
Livy,  (xxx.  44.)  I  had  been  stopped  by  a  sentence  in  a  speech  of  Hannibal, 
which  can  not  be  reconciled  by  any  torture  with  his  character  or  argument. 
The  commentators  dissemble,  or  confess  their  perplexity.  It  occurred  to  me, 
that  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  by  substituting  otto  instead  of  odio^  might  re- 
store a  dear  and  consistent  sense;  but  I  wished  to  weigh  my  emendation  in 
scales  less  partial  than  my  own.  I  addressed  myself  to  M.  Orevier,  the  succes- 
sor of  RoUin,  and  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris,  who  had  published  a 
38 
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large  aod  valoabie  edition  of  lAry,  Hit  answer  was  speedy  and  polite;  he 
praised  my  ingenuitj,  and  adopted  my  conjecture.  2.  I  maintained  a  Latin 
correspondence,  at  first  anonyroons,  and  afterward  in  my  own  name,  with  Pro- 
fessor Brettinger  of  Zurich,  the  learned  editor  of  a  Septuagint  Bible.  Id  our 
frequent  letters  we  discussed  many  questions  of  antiquity,  many  passages  of  the 
Latin  classics.  I  proposed  my  interpretations  and  amendmenta  His  censures 
(for  ho  did  not  spare  my  boldness  of  conjecture)  were  sharp  and  strong ;  and  I 
•was  encouraged  by  the  consdoosness  of  my  strength,  when  I  could  stand  in 
free  debate  against  a  critic  of  such  eminence  and  erudition.  3.  I  corresponded 
on  similar  topics  with  the  celebrated  Professor  Matthew  Qesner,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oottingen;  and  he  accepted,  as  courteously  as  the  two  former,  the 
tnyiution  of  an  unknown  youth.  But  his  abilities  might  possibly  be  decayed ; 
his  elaborate  letters  were  feeble  and  prolix;  and  when  I  asked  his  proper  di- 
rection, the  Tain  old  man  covered  half  a  sheet  of  paper  with  the  foolish  enumer- 
ation of  his  titles  and  offices.  4.  These  professors  of  Paris,  Zurich,  and  Got- 
,  tingen,  were  strangers,  whom  I  presumed  to  address  on  the  credit  of  their 
name;  but  Mr.  Allemand,  Minister  at  Bex,  was  my  personal  fHend,  with  whom 
I  maintained  a  more  free  and  intereating  correspondence.  He  was  a  master  of 
language^  of  science,  and  above  all,  of  dispute;  and  his  acute  and  flexible  logic 
could  support,  with  equal  address,  and  perhaps,  with  equal  indifference,  the  ad- 
verBe  sides  of  every  possible  question.  His  spirit  was  active,  but  his  pen  had 
been  indolent  Mr.  AUemand  had  exposed  himself  to  much  scandal  and  re- 
proach, by  an  anonymous  letter  (1*746)  to  the  Protestants  of  France ;  in  which 
he  labors  to  persuade  them  IhMt  public  worsliip  is  the  exclusive  right  and  duty 
of  the  state,  and  that  their  numerous  assemblies  of  dissenters  and  rebels  were 
not  authorized  by  the  law  or  the  gospel  His  style  is  animated,  his  arguments 
specious ;  and  if  a  Papist  may  seem  to  lurk  under  the  mask  of  a  Protestant,  the 
.philosopher  is  concealed  under  the  disguise  of  a  Papist  After  some  trials  in 
France  and  Holland,  which  were  defeated  by  his  fortune  or  his  character,  a 
genius  that  might  have  enlightened  or  deluded  the  world,  was  buried  in  a 
country  living,  unknown  to  &me,  and  discontented  with  mankind.  Ssl  aacrifi- 
cvhu  inpagoy  ei  rugiicos  decipU.  As  often  as  private  or  ecclesiastical  business 
called  him  to  Lausanne,  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  his  conversation, 
and  we  were  mutually  flattered  by  our  attention  to  each  other.  Our  correspond- 
ence, in  his  absence,  chiefly  turned  on  Locke's  metaphysics,  which  he  attacked, 
and  I  defended;  the  origin  of  ideas,  tlie  principles  of  evidence,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  liberty ; 

And  foaod  ao  ead,  in  waiMkrio;  miaes  lost 

By  fencing  with  so  skillftil  a  master  I  acquired  some  dexterity  in  the  use  of  my 
philosophic  weapons;  but  I  was  still  the  slave  of  education  and  prejudice.  Be 
had  some  measures  to  keep ;  and  I  much  suspect  that  he  never  showed  me 
the  true  colors  of  his  secret  scepticism. 

Before  I  was  recalled  ftt>m  Switzerland,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
most  extraordinary  man  of  the  age ;  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philosopher,  whc 
has  filled  thirty  quartos,  of  prose  and  verse,  with  his  various  productions,  often 
excellent,  and  always  entertaining.  Need  I  add  the  name  of  Voltaire?  After 
forfeiting,  by  his  own  misconduct,  the  fiiendship  of  the  first  of  kings,  he  retired, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  with  a  plentiful  fortune,  to  a  free  and  beautiftd  country,  and 
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resided  two  winters  (1*757  and  1756)  in  the  town  or  neighborhood  of  Lauaanne. 
Mj  desire  of  beholding  Voltaire,  whom  I  then  rated  above  hia  real  magnitade, 
was  easilj  gratified.  He  received  me  with  civility  as  an  English  youth ;  bat  I 
can  not  boast  of  any  pecoliar  notice  or  distinction ;  VirgiKum  vidi  tant^m. 

Whatsoever  has  been  the  fruits  of  my-educatSon,  they  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
(brtvinate  banishment  which  placed  me  at  Lausanne.  I  have  sometimes  applied 
to  my  own  &te  the  verses  of  Pindar,  which  remind  an  Olympic  champion  that 
his  victoiy  was  the  consequence  of  his  exile ;  and  that  at  home,  like  a  domestic 
fowl,  his  days  might  have  rolled  away  inactive  or  inglorious. 

^1  jrci  rea  «<y, 

E^  (tti  araais  dvriavcipa 
Kvnotai  djupn  varpat*^Oifmf.  m. 
If  my  ohildish  revolt  against  the  religion  of  my  country  had  not  stripped  me  in 
time  of  my  academic  gown,  the  five  important  years  so  liberally  improved  in 
the  studies  and  -oonvenation  of  Lausanne,  would  have  been  steeped  in  port  and 
prejudice  among  the  monks  jof  Oxford.  Had  the  &tigue  of  idleness  compelled 
me  to  read,  the  path  of  leanung  would  not  have  been  enlightened  by  a  ray  of 
philosophio  freedom.  I  should  have  grown  to  manhood  ignorant  of  the  life  and 
language  of  Europe,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  world  would  have  been  confined 
to  an  English  cloister.  But  my  religious,  error  fixed  me  at  Lausanne,  ui  a 
state  of  banishment  and  disgmce.  The  rigid  course  of  discipline  and  abstinence 
to  which  I  was  condemned,  invigorated  the  constitution  of  my  mind  and  body; 
poverty  and  pride  estrauged  me  from  my  countrymen.  One  mischief,  however, 
and  in  their  eyes  a  serious  and  irreparable  mischiei;  was  derived  from  the  suc- 
cess of  my  Swiss  education :  I  had  ceased  to  be  an  Englishman.  At  the  flexi- 
ble period  of  youth,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty*one,  my  opinions,  habits, 
and  sentiments  were  cast  in  a  foreign  mold;  the  &hit  and  distant  remembrance 
of  England  was  almost  obliterated ;  my  native  language  was  grown  less  fiimil- 
iar;  and  I  should  have  cheeriully  accepted  the  ofiier  of  a  moderate  independ- 
ence on  the  terms  of  perpetual  exile. 

[In  the  spring  of  the  year  1758,  Mr.  Gibbon,  at  the  expressed  desire  of  his 
iather,  returned  to  England,  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  regret,  in  the  firm  reso- 
lution of  visiting  as  a  man  the  persons  iind  places  which  had  been  so  dear  to 
his  youth,  He  traveled  post  through  Pmnce  and  Holland  as  a  companion  to 
two  Suviss  offlksers  in  the  Dutch  service.  Tlie  whole  time  of  his  first  absence 
from  England  was  seven  years,  ten  months,  and  fifteen  daya  Soon  after  his 
return  he  enlisted  in  the  National  Uilitia,  and  became  captain  of  a  battalion  of 
the  Hampshire  Militia,  and  as  such  marched  and  countermarched,  and  went 
through  all  sorts  of  military  maneuvers  for  five  yeara-^^uch  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  science  of  tactics  of  the  iiiUire  historian  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.] 

*  Thos  like  the  ereited  bird  of  Man,  at  home 
Engafed  in  fool  domertie  jait 
And  WMted  with  imeitine  wan, 
Inglori«dt  hadit  tbott  apent  thj  Tif 'hum  Uoom: 
Had  not  aedition*!  civil  broili 
Expeird  thee  from  thy  natiye  Crete, 
And  driv'n  thee  with  more  gloriooi  toib 
Tb*  Olyoipie  crown  io  Pfia'e  plain  4o  meet.— IfeteV  Pindar*  ■  - 
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Ify  loTe  of  knowledge  was  inflamed  and  gratified  by  the  command  of  booka. 
From  slender  beginnings,  I  have  gradually  formed  a  numerous  and  select 
library,  the  foundation  of  my  works^  and  the  best  oomfort  of  my  life,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  On  the  receipt  of  my  first  quarter,  a  large  share  of  mj  al- 
lowance was  appropriated  to  my  literary  wants.  I  can  not  foi^get  the  joy  with 
which  I  exchanged  a  bank  note  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  twenty  ▼olumes  of 
the  Memoira  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions ;  nor  would  it  have  been  easy,  by 
any  other  expenditure  of  the  same  sum,  to  have  procured  so  large  and  lasting 
a  fund  of  rational  amusement 

After  glancing  my  eye  over  the  design  and  order  of  a  new  book,  I  suspended 
the  perusal  till  I  had  finished  the  task  of  self-examination,  till  I  had  revolved, 
in  a  solitary  walk,  all  that  I  knew,  or  believed,  or  had  thought  on  the  subject 
of  the  whole  work,  or  of  some  particular  chapter ;  I  was  then  qualified  to  dis- 
cern how  much  the  author  had  added  to  my  original  stock ;  and  I  was  some- 
times satisfied  by  the  agreement,  and  sometimes  aroused  by  the  opposition  of 
our  ideaa  There  are  books  to  be  skimmed  over,  and  books  to  be  seriously  read. 
The  last  I  perused  with  pen  in  hand  to  note  down  my  own  reflections. 
FbrtiQu  TrdvtL 

According  to  the  law  of  custom,  and  perhaps  of  reason,  fi>reign  travel  com- 
pletes the  education  of  an  English  gentleman ;  my  fiither  had  consented  to  my 
wish,  but  I  was  detained  about  four  years  by  my  rash  engagement  in  the 
militia.  Two  or  three  yeare  were  loosely  deflned  fit>m  the  term  of  my  absence^ 
and  I  was  left  at  liberty  to  spend  that  time  in  snob  places,  and  in  such  manner 
as  were  most  agreeable  to  my  taste  and  Judgment  (Three  months  were  passed 
in  Paris].  In  a  foreign  country  curiosity  is  our  business  and  our  pleaaore.  I 
devoted  many  boure  of  the  morning  to  the  circuit  of  Puris  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  the  visit  of  churches  and  palaces  conspicuous  by  their  architecture, 
to  the  royal  manu&ctures,  collections  of  books  and  pictures,  and  all  the  various 
treasures  of  art,  of  learning,  and  luxury.  But  the  principal  end  of  my  Journey 
was  to  enjoy  the  society  of  a  polished  and  amiable  people,  in  whose  favor  I  was 
strongly  prejudiced,  and  to  converse  with  some  autbora,  whose  conversation,  as 
I  fondly  imagined,  must  be  fiir  more  pleasing  and  instructive  than  their  writings. 

[Wherever  he  resided,  be  studied  diligently  the  physical  geography,  the  past 
history,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  country ;  and  sought  access  to  the  best 
society.    He  concludes  this  portion  of  his  autobiography  as  follows:] 

After  supposing  the  previous  and  indispensable  requiMtes  of  age,  judgment, 
a  competent  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  and  a  freedom  ftom  domestic  preju- 
dices,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  qualifications  which  I  deem  most  essential  to  a 
traveler.  He  should  be  endowed  with  an  active,  inde&tigable  vigor  of  mind 
and  body,  which  can  seize  every  mode  of  conveyance,  and  support,  with  a  care- 
less smile,  every  hardship  of  the  road,  the  weather,  or  the  inn.  The  benefits 
of  foraign  travel  will  correspond  with  the  degrees  of  these  qualifications;  but 
in  this  sketch,  those  to  whom  I  am  known  will  not  accuse  me  of  framing  my 
own  panegyric  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  friare  were  singing  ves- 
pera  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
city  firet  started  to  my  mind.  But  my  original  plan  was  circumscribed  to  the 
decay  of  the  city  rather  than  of  the  empire;  and,  though  my  reading  and  re- 
flections began  to  point  toward  that  object,  some  yeare  elapsed,  and  several 
avocations  intenrened,  before  I  was  seriously  engaged  in  its  execution. 
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William  H.  Seward,  wbo  filled  the  important  positions  of 
State  Senator  and  Governor  of  New  York,  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  Secretary  of  State  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  left  behind  him  an  autobiography 
begun  in  1871,  at*  the  request  of  his  children,  after  his  retnrn  from 
a  journey  round  the  world,  and  continued  down  to  1834.  From 
this  document  we  make  such  extracts  as  will  show  the  studies  and 
influences  in  which  his  school  and  college  life  was  past 

jLyJtobiogrQjphy, 

I  know  the  fathers  of  mj  fiitber  and  mother  oDlj  by  name  and  tradition. 
John  Seward,  of  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  has  been  described  to  me  as  a 
gentleman  of  Welsh  descent,  intelligent,  public-spirited,  and  courteous.  He 
bore,  bravely  and  well,  a  oolonel^s  commission  in  the  Rerolationaiy  War,  and 
educated  a  numerous  family  respectably.  He  died  in  1799.  His  wife,  Mary 
Swezy,  lived  until  1816.  I  remember  Uer  as  a  highly-intellectual  woman,  pious 
as  well  as  patriotic,  although  many  of  her  relations  had  adhered  to  the  British 
cause,  and  consequently  found  it  convenient  to  seek  an  asylum,  after  the  war, 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada.  Of  my  maternal  grandfather,  Isaac  Jennings,  I 
know  only  that  he  was  of  English  derivation,  a  well-to^io  farmer,  who  turned 
out  with  the  militia  of  Goshen,  and,  more  fortunate  than  most  of  his  associates, 
escaped  the  Indian  massacre  at  the  battle  of  Minisink.  His  wife,  Margaret 
Jackson,  who  was  of  Irish  descent,  survived  him  many  years.  Her  peculiarity 
which  I  most  distinctly  remember  was,  antipathy  toward  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion. 

My  father,  Samuel  S.  Seward,  received  such  a  classic  education  as  the  acade- 
mies of  that  period  furnished,  Columbia  College,  the  only  one  in  the  colony  of 
New  York,  being  disorganized  during  the  war.  He  was  educated  a  physidan, 
and  during  my  minority  practiced  his  profession,  to  which  occupation  he  added 
those  of  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  county  politician,  magistrate,  and  Judge, 
discharging  the  functions  of  all  with  eminent  ability,  integrity,  and  success,  and 
gradually  building  up  what  at  that  day,  and  in  that  rural  neighborhood,  seemed 
a  considerable  fortune.  He  represented  Orange  County  in  the  State  Legislature 
in  1804,  and  showed  much  vigor  and  ability  in  debate.  My  moCher,  Mary  Jen- 
.  sings,  enjoyed  only  the  advantages  of  education  in  country  schools,  but 
improved  them.  She  is  remembered  by  her  surWvon  as  a  person  of  excellent 
sense,  gentlenesi^  truthfblnesa,  and  candor. 

I  was  the  fourth  of  six  children,  and  the  third  son,  bom  in  1801,  May  I6th. 
A  daughter,  older  than  myself  died  in  infancy;  a  second  daughter  and  a  son 

«  Antubiographj  of  WiOiom  H.  8ew«rd,  ftom  1801  to  1834, 
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came  after  me.  I  have  been  told  that  the  tenderneos  of  my  health  caused  me  to 
be  early  let  apart  for  a  collegiate  education,  then  regarded,  by  every  family,  as 
a  privilege  bo  high  and  so-oos^y  that  nol  more  than  one  son  coold  expect  it^ 

I  remember  only  one  'short  period  when  the  schoolroom  and  class  emulation 
were  not  quite  so  attractive  to  me  as  the  hours  of  recess  and  recreation.  But 
this  devotion  was  not  without  its  trials.  My  native  village,  Florida,  then  con- 
sisted of  not  more  than  a  dozen  dwellings.  While  the  meeting-hoaae  was 
dose  by,  the  nearest  schoolhouse  was  half  a  mile  distant  It  stood  on  a  rock, 
over  which  bung  a  precipitous  wooded  cliff.  The  schoolhouse  was  one  story 
high ;  built  half  of  stone  and  half  of  wood.  It  had  a  low  dark  attic,  which 
was  reached  by  a  ladder.  They  did  sny,  at  the  time,  that  a  whole  family  of 
witqhes  dwelt  in  the  wooded  cliff  above  the  schoolhouse  by  day,  and  that  they 
came  down  from  that  favorite  haunt  and  took  up  their  lodgings,  by  night,  fn 
the  little  attia 

One  day,  before  I  had  reached  the  age  at  which  I  was  to  take  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  school,  I  went  there  with  my  elder  brother,  witliout  parental  per- 
mission. While  there,  and  *  all  of  a  sudden,'  it  grew  dark;  the  light  from  the 
windows  failing.  The  larger  boys  and  girls  were  formed  in  a  circle,  round  the 
open  door,  to  recite  their  customary  lessons.  I  had  no  doubt  that  tlie  tyrannical 
schoolmaster  had  kept  us  in  school  until  night,  and  I  expected  every  moment 
to  see  the  aerial  inhabitants  of  the  hill  enter  the  schoolhouse,  and  make  short 
work  of  us  all,  for  obstructing  them  in  their  way  to  their  nocturnal  abode  in  the 
garret  Crying  vociferously,  I  was  discharged  from  the  school,  and  ran  for  my 
life  homeward.  On  the  way  I  met  what  seemed  to  me  a  great  crowd,  some  of 
whom  were  looking  down  into  a  pail  of  standing  water,  while  others  were 
gazing  into  the  heavens  through  fragments  of  smoked  glass.  In  afrer-years,  I 
came  to  leam  that  1  had  thus  been  an  observer  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1806.  The  phenomenon  repeated  itself  to  me, 
sixty-three  long  years  afterward,  under  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years  I  was  transferred  to  the  Farmers'  Hall  Academy  at 
Goshen,  where  my  father  had  been  educated.  I  boarded  there  with  two  affec- 
tionate cousins,  w;ho  were  nieces  of  my  father,  and  daughters  of  the  brother-in- 
\&w  under  whom  he  studied  his  profession.  You  have  known  those  ladies, 
well.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  enduring  friendship  which  grew  out  of  that 
relation.  I  began  then  my  study  of  Latin,  but  my  rural  training  had  not  pre- 
pared me  for  association  with  the  ambitious  youth  of  the  county  capital,  some 
of  whom  insisted  that,  as  I  came  from  a  neighboring  village,  I  must  establish 
my  riglit  by  single  combat ;  and  all  of  wfiura  were  disgusted  witli  my  refusal 
to  join  them  hi  shutting  the  master  out  when  he  required  us  to  attend  school 
on  Christmas-day.  I  cheerfully  retired  in  the  spring  to  studious  life  at  home, 
where  a  graduate  of  a  New  England  college  had  been  employed  in  a  new 
academy,  which,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  erected. 

My  preparation  for  college  was  chiefly  made  here.  I  was  not  long  in  coming 
to  the  discovery  t^at  the  elaborate  education  appointed  for  me  had  its  labora 
and  trials.  My  daily  studies  began  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  closed  at  nine 
at  night  The  tasks  were  just  the  utmost  that  I  could  execute,  and  every  day 
a  little  more ;  even  the  intervals  allowed  fur  recreation  were  utilized.  It  was 
my  business  co  drive  the  oows^  morning  and  evening,  to  and  from  distant  pas> 
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tare8»  to  chop  and  carry  in  the  ftiel  for  the  parlor-flro,  to  take  the  grain  to  mill, 
and  fetch  the  flour,  to  bring  the  lime  from  the  kiln,  and  to  do  the  errands  of  the 
Chtniljr  genefallj ;  the  time  of  my  elder  brotherB  being  too  precious  to  permit 
tbem  to  be  withdrawn  from  their  labors  in  the  store  and  ob  the  farm.  How 
happy  were  the  winter  evenings,  when  the  visit  of  a  neighbor  brought  out  the 
apples,  nuts,  and  cider,  and  I  was  indulged  with  a  respite  from  study,  and 
listened  to  conversation,  which  generally  turned  upon  politics  or  religion  1 

My  first  schoolmaPtcr  in  tite  new  academy,  whose  name  I  will  not  mention, 
mnat  liave  thought  that  I  had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  and  an 
aptitude  for  unraveling  the  iu'vorsions  of  heatlien  poetry.  He  required  me,  un- 
aided, to  translate  Giefiar's  most  terse'  descriptions  of  his  campaigns,  and  to . 
render  into  EngliBh  prose  the  most  intricate  and  inverted  lines  of  Virgil. 
When  I  failed  in  theiae  tasks,  lie  b|x>ught  me  upon  the  floor,  with  the  classic  in , 
one  hand  and  the  dictionary  in  the  other,  to  complete  the  work  amid  the 
derision  or  the  pity  of  my  youthful  associates.  This,  although  others  were 
servod  in  the  same  way,  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  contrived,  ineffectual- 
ly, to  lose  my  Latin  books  in  the  fields  as  I  passed  home ;  and  the  schoolmaster, 
on  his  part,,  reported  me  to  my  father  fa  too  stupid  to  learn.  This  brought 
about  tlie  crisis,  which  was  followed  by  explanations  and  reform.  My  fiither. 
excited  my  emulation  by  telling  me  that  I  might  ultimately  become  a  great 
lawyer,  like  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  and  Joseph  C.  Hornblower,  of  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  New  Jersey ;  and  under  that  influence  I  readily  acquired  a 
double  lesson  witliin  the  time  allowed  for  a  single  one.  The  schoolmai-tcr  no 
longer  exposed  me  to  disgrace,  and  I  found  study  thenceforward  as  attractive, 
as  it  had  before  been  irksome  under  his  severe  administration. 

I  can  now  see  that  surrounding  influences  early  determined  me  in  the  bent 
toward  politics.  Addison's  'Cato'  was  presented  in  one  of  our  school  cxliibi- 
tioDs ;  and,  although  I  was  too  young  to  take  a  part  in  the  representation,  it 
pade  me  a  hater  of  military  and  imperial  usurpation  for  hfe.  I  think  it  a  mis- 
fortune that  that  great  drama  has  lost  its  place  on  the  modem  stage. 

The  opening  of  an  academy  at  Florida  was  attended  by  one  of  thoee  eflbrts 
for  local  improvement  which,  too  often,  prove  merely  convulsive,  as  this  one 
did,  but  which  can  seldom  be  injurious  Too  much  is  expected  of  them,  and 
the  failure  to  realize  all  brings  reaction,  followed  by  ridicule,  the  most  effective 
weapon  of  conservati.<«m.  The  ascent  to  an  academy,  from  a  school  which  was 
of  the  lowest  class,  never  attaining  half  the  stability  or  character  which  bel(»ng8 
to  the  common  school,  under  our  present  district  system,  was  abrupt,  and 
therefore  impossible.  Nevertheless  teacher,  parents,  and  pupils,  were  of  one 
consent  in  trying  it.  Very  ludicrous  incidents  occurred.  The  plan  embraced 
four  distinct  measures,  all  of  which  seemed  to  the  pupils  of  my  age,  and  per^ 
haps  even  to  our  rural  parents,  new  inventions.  First,  we  were  to  learn  to 
'declaim  select  pieces.*  Second,  we  were  to ''write  original  compositions.* 
Third,  we  were  to  have  a  '  debating  society.*  Fourth,  an  annual  or  semi-anuual 
'dramatic  (Achibition.* 

Charles  Jackson,  a  farmer*s  son,  I  think  fourteen  years  old,  but  large  enough 
for  eighteen,  dull  and  awliward,  was  called  up  to  open  the  exercises  in  decla- 
mation, with  the  epeeth  of  Romulus  on  the  foundation  of  Rome.  At  the  first 
attempt,  taking  bis  place  in  t!.e  middle  of  the  schoolroom,  with  arms  hanging 
straight  downward,  and  eyes  dropped  to  the  floor,  he  spoke  the  speech  in  a  low 
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and  perfectly  monotonous  manner,  and  was  dismissed,  with  the  master's  criti- 
cism that  he  had  done  rery  well  for  the  first  effort,  bat,  on  the  next  Thursday, 
he  must  speak  with  head  erect,  and  turn  fh>m  one  side  of  the'andienoe  toward 
the  other.  With  dbntinoal  prompting,  he  managed  to  lift  his  eyes,  and  roll 
his  head  from  right  to  left,,  with  regular  alternation,  through  the  whole  ex^rsise. 
This  proved,  to  the  awakened  boy,  a  sad  encouragement,  when  it  brpnght  the 
further  requisition  that,  on  the  third  rehearsal,  he  should  gesticulate  with  his 
arms  and  change  tlie  posture  of  his  feet.  He  honestly  declared  that  he  couM 
not  understand  the  process,  nor  the  object  of  the  required  moyements  of  his 
arms  and  legs.  Thereupon  the  master  opened  a  page  of  'The  Monitor,'  and 
showed  him  a  diagram,  in  which  the  orator  was  represented  standing  with  bead 
erect,  facing  a  dotted  line  drawn  across  the  opposite  wall,  a  similar  dotted  line 
drawn  across  under  his  feet,  one  arm  horisontally  extended  from  the  shoulder, 
with  a  dotted  line  extending  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the  wall,  and  the 
other  arm  raised  at  an  angle  of  46®,  with  a  dotted  line  from  the  thumb  of  that 
hand  stretching  also  diagonally  to  the  walL  The  diagram  only  confused  the 
pupil  still  more.  The  master  cleared  up  the  affkir,  by  taking  a  stand  and  gtNOg 
through  the  motions  indicated  by  the  diagram,  shifting  his  feet,  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  lifting  one  arm,  then  the  other,  and  thus  showed  how 
easily  it  could  be  done.  Thereupon  Charles,  thus  instructed,  took  the  mastei's 
place,  and  aiming,  as  well  as  he  could,  at  the  points  designated  on  the  wall, 
and  turning  his  head  to  the  right,  lifted  his  right  arm  out,  straight  and  stiff; 
then,  suddenly  dropping  that  arm  and  turning  his  head  to  the  left,  he  lifted  the 
other  to  the  same  position,  and  so^  with  the  regularity,  precision,  and  qoickness 
of  a  clock-pendulum,  sawed  the  air,  and  meanwhile,  with  a  drawling  intona- 
tion, addressed  the  people  of  the  newly-established  city  of  Borne  in  a  mannsr 
that  Livy  never  dreamed  of: 

■^  If  aU  the  strangth  of  dtiM  (lawlBf  with  right  ann) 
Lay  in  tbo  beiffat  of  thdr  rma^arU  (lawinf  with  Mt  aim), 
Or  the  depth  of  their  Utekeg  (lawint  with  right  am), 
We  aboold  have  great  nommi  to  be  id  /mt  (Mwii^  with  left  am) 
For  that  which  we  have  now  huiU**  (tawing  with  right  arm). 

Charles  Jackson  I  think  was  disoouraged.  He  certldnly  never  became  even 
a  stump-orator  or  a  Methodist  exhorter. 

It  was  mine  to  lead  off  in  the  second  great  exercise— -that  of  *  original  com- 
position.' Not  having  the  least  idea  of  what  was  wanted,  or  how  it  was  to  he 
done,  I  moved  to  the  side  of  Bobert  Armstrong,  a  young  man  eighteen  yean 
old,  self-possessed  and  capable  of  instructing  me,  because  he  had  aheady  been 
a  pupil  at  the  famous  academy  of  Mendham,  New  Jersey.  He  told  me  nothing 
was  easier..  '  You  are,'  said  he^  *  first  to  take  a  subject,  and  then  all  you  hare 
to  do  is  to  write  about  it.' 

'But,'  said  I,  *what  is  a  subject?' 

He  replied,  '  It  is  any  thing  you  want  to  write  about' 

'But,'  said  I,  'I  don't  know  of  any  thing  that  I  do  want  to  write  about  I 
wish  I  could  see  a  composition.' 

*  Well,'  said  he,  'if  you  won't  tell,  I  will  show  you  an  old  one  of  mine,  that 
I  wrote  at  Kendham.' 

Having  bound  myself  to  secrecy,  he  showed  me  a  composition,  which  was 
after  this  sort :  '  On  Drunkenness,'    (A  heavy  black  line  was  drawn  under  this 
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caption.)  'Drunkennesa  is  thd  worst  of  all  vices.'  Then  followed  an  argu- 
ment which,  I  thinkf  well  sustained  the  proposition  thus  confidently  announced, 
I  do  not  know  why,  perhaps  because  I  was  constitutionally  an  optimist,  I  de- 
cided instantly  that  I  would  not  choose,  for  tny  subject,  any  thing  that  was 
naughty,  bad,  or  wicked.  So  I  said,  '  I  will  choose  a  different  subject,  and  will 
show  the  composition  to  you  when  it  is  written.'  He  promised  me  his  help. 
I  wrote  with  great  labor  my  essay,  brought  it  and  submitted  it  him.  It  began: 
*  On  Viriue,  Virtue  is  the  best  of  all  vices  T  My  success  ua  my  department 
seemed  as  hopeless  as  Charles  Jackson's  in  his. 

The  'dramatic  exhibitk>n'  was  abandoned  after  a  single  performance.  'The 
Debating  Society '  continued,  with  interruption,  several  years.  I  profited  by 
the  debates,  although  I  think,  from  diiBdence  or  some  other  cause,  I  did  not 
participate  in  them.  The  debate  was  at  that  day  a  prominent  leature  of  college 
societies.  If  I  were  requited  now  to  say  from  what  part  of  my  college  educa- 
tion I  derived  the  greatest  advantage,  I  should  say,  the  exercises  of  the 
Adelphic  Society.  It  was  under  this  conviction  that  I  afterward  cheerfully 
associated  myself  with  debating  sodeties,  during  the  studies  of  youth  in 
Goshen,  New  York,  and  Auburn. 

There  was  existing  at  that  time  a  social  anomaly,  which  I  long  found  a  per- 
plexing enigma.  Besides  my  parents^  brothers,  and  sisters,  all  of  whom 
occupied  the  parlor  and  the  principal  bedrooms,  there  were  in  the  family  two 
black  women,  and  one  black  boy,  who  remained  exclusive  tenants  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  garret  over  it  The  kitchen  fireplace  stretched  nearly  across 
the  end  of  tlie  room.  A  grown  person  need  hardly  stoop  to  get  under  the 
noantel.  The  supply  of  wood  was  proftise,  and  the  jambs  at  the  side  of  the 
fireplace  were  not  only  the  warmest  but  the  coziest  place  in  the  whole  house. 
The  group  that  gathered  round  this  firepl^ice  could  be  enlarged  by  merely 
sweeping  a  new  circle.  Turkeys,  chickens,  and  sirloin,  were  roasted ;  cakes 
and  pies  were  baked  at  this  noble  fire.  Moreover,  the  tenants  of  tlie  kitchen, 
though  black,  had  a  fund  of  knowledge  about  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  devil, 
of  witches,  of  ghosts,  and  of  men  who  had  been  hanged ;  and,  what  was  more^ 
they  were  vivacious  and  loquacious,  as  weUas  affectionate,  toward  me.  What 
wonder  that  I  found  their  apartment  more  attractive  than  the  parlor,  and  their 
conversation  a  relief  fh>m  the  severe  decorum  which  prevailed  there  ?  I  knew 
they  were  black,  though  I  did  not  know  why.  If  my  parents  never  uttered 
before  me  a  word  of  disapproval  of  slavery,  it  is  but  just  to  them  to  say  that 
they  never  uttered  an  expression  that  could  tend  to  make  me  think  that  the 
negro  was  inferior  to  the  white  persoa  The  few  rich  fomilies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  as  many  as  or  more  than  we ;  others  had  only  one.  While  the  two 
younger  of  my  father's  slaves  attended  school,  and  sat  at  my  side  if  they  chose, 
I  noticed  that  no  other  black  children  went  there.  After  a  time  I  found  that 
the  large  negro  family  of  a  neighbor  were  held  in  disrepute  for  laziness,  drunk- 
enness, and  disorder ;  and  that  they  came  under  suspicion  of  having  stolen 
any  thing  that  either  was  lost  or  was  supposed  to  be.  Zeno,  a  negro  boy  in 
the  family  of  another  neighbor,  was  a  companion  in  my  play.  He  told  me  one 
day  that  he  had  been  whipped  severely,  and  the  next  day  he  ran  away.  He 
was  pursued  and  brought  back,  and  wore  an  iron  yoke  around  his  neck,  which 
exposed  him  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  He  found  means  to  break  the  collar, 
«nd  fled  forever.    In  the  mean  time^  both  of  my  father's  female  servants  wwe 
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■educed  and  disgraced ;  and  the  third,  a  boy,  followed  Zeno  in  his  flight.  I 
regarded  all  tills  immorality  and  widcednees  Just  as  inexcusable  and  ungmteAiI 
toward  their  mastov  as  it  would  hare  been  in  me  to  bring  dishonor  upon  my 
parents ;  nor  had  I  any  distinct  idea  of  any  difference  between  the  relations  of 
children  and  slaves.  A  black  woman  died  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  aget,  it 
was  said,  of  one  hundred  years.  She  had  been  imported  when  young ;  and  she 
died  asserting  a  full  belief  that  she  was  then  going  back  to  her  native  Guiuea. 
How  could  such  a  superstition  be  accounted  for?  How  could  the  igooranoe 
and  vice  of  these  black  people,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  and  virtuous 
community,  be  aooounted  for  ?  I  early  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  something 
was  wrong,  and  the  *  gradual  emancipatkm  laws'  of  the  State,  soon  after  com« 
ing  into  debate,  enabled  me  to  8t>lve  the  mystery,  and  determined  me,  at  tliat 
early  ago,  to  be  an  abolitionist  Shall  I  not  stop  now  to  say  that,  while  the 
family  of  which  I  was  a  member  has  Increased,  until  it  numbers  more  tlian 
eighty  persons,  all  of  whom  hold  respectable  positions  in  society,  and  some  one 
or  more  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe— the  descend* 
ants  of  that  slave  fiimily  in  my  fiither's  kitchen  now  number  but  seven,  and 
these  have  their  only  shelter  under  a  roof  which  I  provide  for  them  ? 

fio  time  went  on,  and  I  went  on  wUh  it,  eioaing  my  preparatory  studies  in  fi 
new  term  of  six  months  at  the  old  academy  in  Goslien;  with  little  variation  of 
habit  or  occupation,  except  that  my  parents  occasionally  permitted  me  to  attend 
them  in  their  social  visits  at  Newburg.  These  excursions  gave  roe  the  only 
glimpses  I  then  had  of  li&  outside  of  the  sweet  little  valley  in  which  I  was 
eradled. 

College  Life* 

[In  1816,  William  H.  Seward  was  examined  by  Prof  McOauley,  and  found 
qualified  to  enter  the  Junior  class,  but  being  only  15  years  of  age,  he  diatricu- 
lated  as  sophomore.]  These  two  large  words  signified,  for  me,  a  great  deal, 
because  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  meaning  of  either.  Within  a  week  my 
habits  of  life  were  established.  The  daas  competition  required  diligent  but  not 
excessive  study ;  while  I, felt  a  conscious  self-satisfaction  in  being  trusted  to 
pursue  my  studies  and  govern  my  conduct  without  the  surveillance  of  parent 
or  teadier.  The  companionship  of  inteUigent  and  emulous  classmates  har- 
monized with  my  disposition,  while  I  cherished  in  my  secret  thoughts  aspira- 
tions to  become,  at  the  end  of  my  three  years,  the  valedictorian  of  my  class. 
In  college-life,  if  one  looks  b^ond  that  distinction  at  all,  it  is  only  with  the  full 
belief  that  unto  him  who  obtains  that  honor  all  other  honors  shall  come  without 
labor  or  effort 

Union  College,  founded  in  1795,  was  now,  in  1816,  at,  or  near  the  height  of 
its  prosperity.  The  President,  Dr.  Nott,  ranked  with  the  most  popular  preachers 
of  the  day ;  while  his  great  political  talents  secured  him  the  patronage  of  all 
the  public  men  in  the  State.  The  discipline  of  the  college  was  based  on  the 
soundest  and  wisest  principles.  There  was  an  absence  of  every  thing  inquisi- 
torial or  suspicious ;  there  were  no  courts  or  impeachments ;  every  young  man 

*  On  hit  wty  to  Bohenertndy  to  be  exnmiMd  for  admiitioii  to  Tnion  CvllefS.  yoang  8ewtid 
had  pointed  (.ut  to  him  Chancellor  Kent— .>'Ha  wm  the  nMut  buoyant  and  obeerful  of  maa. 
When  he  nfterward  litt  hit  |rre-it  ofllre  and  iu  difnitj.  be  told  ma  that  he  bod  never  axfierieeoed 
any  dirapi  ointment  worth  i^rievinff  nver.  *  A  gentleman  wants,*  be  uid, '  oo)j  a  clean  ahiit  and 
a  iMIling,  erery  day,  and  I  have  never  been  without  tbem.* 
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bad  his  appointed  studies^  reoitiitioDa,  and  attendance  at  prajers;  and  a  de- 
meanor was  required  which  ahould  not  disturb  the  quiet  or  ordelr  of  the 
institution.  If  be  failed  or  oflbnded,  he  traa  grirately  called  into  the  presence 
of  the  president  or  professor,  remonstrated  with,  and  admonished  that  repeated 
failure  would  be  made  known  to  his  parents  for  their  consideration,  whQe 
habitual  insubordination  would  be  yisited  with  dismissal.  What  notices  were 
given  to  parents  was  nerer  known  to  any  but  themselves  and  their  son ;.  nor 
was  any  oQender  ever  disgraced  by  a  public  notice  of  his  ezpulsioa  I  think  I 
know  of  no  institution  where  a  manlier  spirit  prevailed  among  the  undergrad- 
uates thnn  that  whush  distinguished  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Nott  I  can  not  speak 
so  hiirhly  of  the  system  of  instruction.  There  was  a  daily  appointment  of 
three  tasks,  in  as  many  diflfersnt  atudiea,  which  the  pupils  were  required,  un- 
aided, to  master  in  their  rooms,  the  young,  the  dull,  and  the  backward,  equally 
with  the  most  mature  and  the  most  astute.  The  pupil  understood  that  he  per- 
formed his  whole  duty  when  he  recited  these  daily  lessons  without  iiulure. 
With  most  of  us  the  memory  was  doubtless  the  faculty  chiefly  exercised ;  and 
where  so  much  was  committed  mechanically  to  memory,  much  was  forgotten 
as  soon  as  learned.  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  method  of  instruction,  which, 
I  think,  was  at  that  day  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Union  College,  that  every 
study  was  not  a  continuous  one,  but  consisted  of  fragmentary  tasks,  while  no 
one  volume  or  author  was  ever  completed.  The  error,  if  it  be  one,  is,  I  sup- 
pose, incidental  to  our  general  system  of  education,  which  sacriflccs  a  full  and 
complete  trainmg  of  the  individual  to  the  important  object  of  affording  the 
utmost  possible  education  to  the  largest  number  of  citiaens. 

My  first  session  in  college  was  not  without  its  mortifications.  When  I  came 
to  write  what  are  called  compositions,  I  found  that,  having  rarely  practiced  it, 
I  wrote  with  difficulty,  and  confusedly,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  difficulty  was 
incurable,  because  I  had  no  general  supply  of  fiu^ts  or  knowledge.  The  first 
time  I  rose  to  speak  I  encountered  a  general  simper,  which,  before  I  got 
through,  broke  into  laughter.  On  carefully  inquiring  the  reasons,  I  found  I  had 
a  measured  drawl  Moreover,  the  dress  which  I  wore  was  not  of  sufficiently 
fine  material,  having  been  awkwardly  cut  by  the  village  tailor,  who  came  an- 
nually to  my  father's  to  prepare  the  wardrobe  for  the  whole  rustic  family.  The 
former  difficulty  was  so  fiir  surmounted  as  to  save  me  from  future  mortification; 
the  latter,  which  did  not  depend  upon  any  efforts  of  my  own,  was  only  sur- 
mounted by  my  early  falling  into  debt  to  the  accomplished,  tailors  of  Schenec- 
tady ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  many  and  serious  woes.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  third  difficulty.  I  conceived  a  desire^  not  merely  to  acquire  my 
lessons,  but  to  understand  them  as  well.  I  had  not  yet  learned  either  to 
auspect,  or  to  be  suspected  of,  dishonor.  Finding,  in  my  Latin  author,  passages 
too  obscure  to  be  solved  unaided,  I  went  fi^ly,  though  meekly,  to  the  tutor, 
and  obtained  his  assistance  during  the  study-hours.  Soon  afterward  the  leading 
members  of  the  dass,  with  the  support  of  the  rest,  determined  to  oblige  the 
accomplished  tutor  to  give  them  shorter  lessons,  and  more  frequent  holidays. 
They  attempted  to  effect  this  by  throwing  asafcstida  on  the  heated  stove,  and, 
when  this  proceeding  failed,  one,  bolder  than  the  rest,  standing  behind  the 
tutor,  pulled  him  by  the  hair.  Of  course  be  found  out  the  offenders,  and  of 
course  they  were  punished.  The  whole  class  suspected  an  Informer ;  and  who 
could  the  informer  be  but  myself  who  excelled  them  all  in  the  recitations,  who 
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refused  to  go  into  the  general  meetings  and  who  waa  seen  dmljr  going  to  and 
from  the  tutor's  room  upon  some  errand  unexplained  ?  Tbi%  I  think,  waa  mj 
first  experience  of  partisan  ezd^ment  I  need  not  say  that  I  never  afterward 
offended  my  classmates  by  seeking  to  obtain  special  instraction  or  aid  (Vom  mj 
teachers^ 

[Mr.  Seward  put  himself  into  a  position  of  insubordination  towards  his  tutor, 
the  distinguished  and  learned  Wayland,  afterward  President  of  Brown  Untver- 
sitjf  out  of  which  Dr.  Nott  extricated  him ;  but  the  diffionUj  with  his  fhther, 
growing  out  of  bis  getting  in  debt  fi>r  better  clothes  than  his  village  tailor  could 
make,  led  to  his  leaving  college,  without  penniasion,  in  Jan.,  1819,  and  going 
to  Georgia,  took  charge  of  an  academy,  for  the  purpose  of  earning  money 
enough  to  pay  his  tailor's  bill,  and  the  expenses  for  excunions^  and  loans  to 
more  impecunious  classmates.] 

Sixperienee  as  a  Teacher. 

[Landing  at  Savannah,  the  earnest  student  pushed  his  way  up  to  Aug^usta, 
where  his  companion  found  employment  in  the  academy.]  I  proceeded  by 
stage-coach  as  &r  as  it  went^  and  then  hired  a  gig,  which  landed  me  at  Mount 
Zion,  in  a  society  that  had  lately  been  founded  there  by  immigrants  from 
Orange  CSounty,  to  whom  I  was  known.  They  were  under  the  pasioml  care  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Beman,  who  afterward  became  so  distinguished  a  preacher  at  Troy,  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  Here  I  rested  one  or  two  days,  while  my  linen  was 
washed ;  and  then,  no  longer  able  to  hire  a  conveyance,  I  took  the  road  on  foot 
for  a  journey  thirty  miles,  more  or  less,  to  Eatonton,  the  capital  town  of  Put- 
nam County.  Farmers,  there  called  *  Crackers,'  cheerfully  gave  me  a  lift  as  I 
overtook  them  on  the  way,  and  shared  their  provisions  with  me.  Arriving  at 
the  town  Ute  at  night,  and  weary,  I  was  shown  into  a  krge  ballroom,  which  I 
found  filled  with  long  rows  of  oots,  one  of  which  was  assigned  to  me.  My  re- 
flections in  the  morning  were  by  no  means  cheerfbl.  Inquiring  of  the  tavern- 
keeper,  I  learned  that  the  academy  which  I  was  looking  for  was  in  a  new 
settlement,  ten  miles  distant  I  was  to  make  that  journey  with  only  nine 
shillings  and  sixpence.  New  York  currency,  in  hand,  after  paying  my  reckoning. 
The  shirt  I  wore,  of  course,  was  soiled  with  the  wear  of  travel,  and  the  light 
cravat  I  wore  was  worse.  I  invested  eight  shillings  in  a  neckcloth,  which  con- 
cealed the  shirt-bosom,  and  with  the  one  and  sixpence  remaining  I  resumed 
my  journey. 

Arriving  at  a  country  store,  standing  at  the  cross-roads,  after  walking  eight 
miles,  I  came  to  a  rest,  communicated  the- news  which  I  had  received  at  Raton- 
ton,  and  in  return  was  enlightened  with  the  merchant's  news  of  the  admission 
of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  then  under  debate  in  Congress,  and  with  what  was 
more  directly  to  my  own  purpose,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  planters  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  who  had  founded  the  new  academy  of  which  I  was  in 
search.  I  was  directed  to  Mr.  Ward,  whoee  house  was  distant  two  miles  and 
a  hal^  as  the  person  to  whom  I  should  apply.  Gomg  a  mile  and  a  half  through 
the  woods,  I  became  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  quite  too  weary  to  go  fartlier. 
A  double  cottage,  built  of  logs,  that  is  to  say,  a  log-house  of  one  story,  with 
two  rooms,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  invited  me.  It  was  new,  its  windows 
were  without  glass,  and  its  chimney  not  yet  '  topped  out ;'  but  manifestly  it 
was  occupied,  because  domestic  utensils  lay  about  the  doorway,  and  the  blanket 
whkh  served  for  a  door  was  drawn  up.    I  found  there  a  lady,  yet  youthfiil,  and 
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handsome  as  she  was  refined,  with  her  two  small  children.  The  owner  of  the 
house  was  Dr,  Iddo  Ellis,  a  phystcian,  who  had  emigrated  there  only  a  year  or 
two  before  ftom  Auburn,  New  York,  and  his  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rot. 
If r.  Phelps,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  at  that  place.  The  doctor  soon  came 
liome,  and  it  was  immediately  made  known  to  me  that  a  visitor  who  had  just 
come  from  the  Tidnity  of  their  ancient  home  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  &rther, 
although  he  might  &re  better  than  in  their  humble  and  nnftimished  cottaga 
Of  course,  I  stopped  there^  and  during  the  evening  told  my  hospitable  enter, 
tainers  of  my  Journey  and  its  object,  giving  the  explanation  that  I  was  impatient 
to  begin  the  work  of  life  in  the  new  and  attractive  field  which  they  had  found. 
The  house  had  no  partitions,  but  I  had  a  separate  apartment  for  sleepy  which 
was  easily  made  by  suspending  a  coverlid  f\com  tlie  beam  to  the  floor. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  the  doctor  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
which  I  could  attend,  at  eleven  o'clock.  They  were  five  fai  number.  Mijor 
William  Alexander,  of  the  militia,  a  genial  planter,  was  president ;  William 
Turner,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  State,  was  secretary ;  and  Br.  Ellis  chief  debater. 
The  matter  of  my  introduction  was  promptly  disposed  of.  My  traveling  associ- 
ate, who,  while  we  were  yet  in  college,  had  accepted  the  call  to  this  academy, 
had  obtained  a  more  distinguislied  situation  at  Augusta,  and  had  recommended 
me.  Dr.  Ellis  spoke  kindly  of  the  impression  which  my  brief  acquaintance 
with  him  had  made.  .Mr.  Turner,  who  had  had  a  better  academic  education 
than  the  rest,  asked  me  a  fbw  general  questions ;  and  then  Colonel  Alexander 
announced  that  the  board  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  the  examination 
Ihrther.    I  withdrew,  that  the  board  might  consider. 

If  ever  mortal  youth  was  struck  dumb  by  pleasant  surprise,  I  was  that  youth^ 
when  William  Turner,  Esq.,  rose  before  me,  six  feet  high,  grave  and  dignified, 
and  made  me  this  speech  :  '  Mr.  Seward,  the  trustees  of  Union  Academy  have 
examiued  jou,  vdtli  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  you  are  qualified  to  assume 
the  charge  of  the  new  institution  they  have  founded.  They  have  desisted  from 
that  examination  because  they  have  found  that  you  are  better  able  to  examine 
them  than  they  are  to  examine  you.  The  trustees  desire  to  employ  you,  but 
they  fear  that  they  are  unable  to  make  you  such  a  proposition  as  your  abilities 
deserve.  The  school  is  yet  to  be  begun,  and  with  what  success,  of  course,  they 
do  not  know.  The  highest  offer  that  they  feel  able  to  make  Is  eight  hundred 
dollars  for  the  year,  with  board  in  such  of  their  houses  as  you  may  choose,  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  But  the  academy  will 
not  be  finished  for  six  weeks,  during  which  time  you  will  be  without  employ- 
ment We  will  compensate  you  for  that  delay  by  Aimishing  you  a  horse  and 
carriage,  in  which  you  can  travel  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and,  in  the  interval 
of  rest,  you  will  board  among  us  without  charge.' 

[Mr.  Seward's  experienoee  as  a  teacher  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a 
beginning  before  it  dosed.  His  parents,  informed  of  his  sudden  departure  from 
Schenectady,  made  diligent  inquiries  for  him,  and  a  letter  from  his  mother  and 
sister,  vmtten  in  a  state  of  distraction,  brought  the  son  back  to  college,  but  not 
till  he  had  opened  his  school,  and  installed  his  successor.  He  returned  to 
Schenectady,  joined  his  own  class  in  its  senior  year,  and  graduated,  but  not 
without  new  trials  which  are  thus  described  by  himself.] 

A  new  state  of  things,  howerer,  had  occurred  during  the  year  of  my  absence 
ftom  college.    Previously  to  that  event,  the  students  from  the  North  and  the 
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South  mingled  promiscuoofily  and  li^ed  litrmomofMlj  together.  The  great  de- 
bate of  the  Mimoari  CompromisB,  which  occurred  during  the  year,  fiuotly 
difldoaed  to  the  public  the  line  of  alienation  upon  which,  forty  years  afterward, 
tlie  great  civil  war,  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  was  contested.  Union 
College,  daring  that  year,  received  a  large  acoeasion  of  students  who,  even  at 
that  early  day,  had  become  known  as  '  SouthemerB.'  Previous  to  their  coming, 
the  students  were  divided  between  two  literaiy  societies,  secret  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  time,  the  one  *  the  Philomathean,'  the  other  'the  Adelphic^' 
which  were  nearly  coeval  with  the  ooUege  itselC  Of  tbese^  the  Philomathean 
was  the  hirger  and  more  popular,  as  it  claimad  to  be,  by  a  year  or  two^  the 
more  ancient.  I  belonged  to  the  Adelphio,  which,  at.  Out  time,  conaoled  itself 
for  inferiority  of  numbers  by  pretensions  to  superior  soholsMhip.  The  Soqth- 
emers,  on  their  arrival  at  the  odlege,  had  joined  the  PhilomathsM,  but  soon 
afterward  had  complained  of  oppression,  seceded  and  organised  a  third  (and,  of 
coarse,  exclusive)  society,  under  the  name  of  'Delphian  Institute^'  which  new 
society  was  improvidenUy  sanctioned  by  the  faculty. 

This  division  of  the  Philomathean  Society,  not  annaturally,  agitated  the 
Adelphic,  leading  members  of  which  anticipated  an  increase  of  tlieir  own 
strength  from  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  and  prestige  of  their  great  rival, 
the  Philomathean.  Th*e  agitation  drew  into  discussion,  not  at  all  the  question 
of  slavery,  but  the  relative  merits  of  Southern  and  Northern  society.  It 
seemed  to  be  believed  by  both  parties  that  the  opinions  I  should  express,  after 
having  had  a  six  months'  experience  in  the  South,  would  cany  weight  The 
Philomatheans  claimed  my  sympathy  on  the  ground  of  the  character  I  had  es- 
tablished for  independence.  The  Adelphic  sympathizers  with  the  seceders 
claimed  my  adhesion  on  the  ground  of  loyalty  to  the  institution  to  which  I  be- 
longed, and  which  had  crowned  me  with  all  ite  little  honors.  '  Thus  at  that 
early  day,  before  my  educational  course  was  ended,  I  stood  ppon  the  threshold 
of  national  politics.  I  promptly  decided  that  the  Southern  secession  was  un- 
justifiable and  disloyal  to  tlie  institution  and  the  country,  while  I  made  due 
acknowledgments  of  the  hospiteble  and  chivalrous  character  of  the  South. 
This  decision  brought  me  into  direct  conflict  with  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
Adelphic  Society.  They  caused  me  to  be  indicted  and  arraigned  for  some 
offense  against  the  institution,  the  nature  of  which  I  do  not  remember,  but  the 
punishment  for  which  was  expulsion.  The  college  honors,  whatever  they 
miglit  be,  lay  beyond  that  preliminary  trisL  I  appeared  on  the  day  appointed, 
and  met  the  charge  with  such  proo&  as  I  could  command.  I  addressed  the 
society,  but  without  any  previous  canvass  of  my  Judges.  I  spoke  alone  in  self- 
defense,  and,  when  I  dosed,  I  asserted  that  I  did  not  then  know  the  opinion  of 
any  member ;  that  even  if  the  decision  was  one  of  expulsion,  I  should  never 
inquire  how  any  member  of  the  society  had  cast  his  vote ;  that  I  disdained  the 
advantege  of  hearing  the  summing  up  of  my  accusers,  as  well  as  the  debate 
preliminary  to  the  final  vote.  With  this  speech  I  left  the  chamber.  An  hour 
or  two  afterward  there  was  a  rush  of  generous  young  men  into  the  antecham- 
ber .wKere  I  sat  in  waiting.  I  had  been  triumphantly  acquitted.  An  election 
as  one  of  the  three  representatives  of  the  Adelphio  Socie^  who  were  to  speak 
on  commencement-day,  an  election  by  the  class  as  one  of  ite  managers  for  that 
day,  and  finally  the  assignment  of  my  name  in  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
the  membeni  of  the  class  receiving  the  highest  honors  of  the  college^  esaily  fol- 
lowed the  ill-considered  and  unsucoessfbl  impeachment 
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A  review  at  this  daj  of  the  experience  of  this  my  last  term  in  college  leaves 
me  in  doqbt  upon  the  question  of  precocity.  My  dtefd^csuvn  in  the  Literary 
Society  was  an  essay  in  which  I  demonstrated  that  the  Erie  Canal  (then  begun 
under  the  auspices  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  leader  of  the  political  party  iu  the 
State  to  which  I  was  opposed)  was  an  impossibilityf  and  that,  eyen  if  it  should 
be  successfully  constructed,  it  would  financially  ruin  the  State.  The  subject 
of  my  commencement  oration  was  'The  Integrity  of  the  American  Union.* 

Commencement  in  July  was  signalized  by  an  open  feud  between  the  Del- 

'  phians,  now  known  as  the  *  Bouthemera,'  aAd  the  combined  Philomatheans  and 

Adelphica,  now  the  Northern  party.    The  class  separated  on  the  stage,  and  I 

think  it  was  not  until  thirty  years  afterward  that  I  received  a  kind  recognition 

fix>m  any  on&  of  the  seceders. 

The  honors  of  the  class  were  reserved  Tor  the  close  of  the  entire  academic 
course,  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year.  Competition  for  these  honors  began  at 
the  organization  of  the  freshman  claaSi  and  the  final  award  depended  upon  the 
smallest  number  of  fiiilures  exhibited  in  recitations  during  the  entire  course. 
Tlie  class  had  hardly  commenced  its  curriculum  before  candidates  appeared,  as  in 
the  case'  of  a  presidential  election,  demanding,  prematurely,  a  division  of  the 
faculty,  and  of  the  suffhiges  of  the  class.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  partiality  of  the  faculty  was  to  be  won  by  servile  or  unmanly 
compliances  with  their  caprices.  However  that  might  be,  I  thought  I  discover- 
ed that  the  competitors  who  aspired  to  the  great  reward  came  to  exhibit  less  of 
sympathy  than  others  with  their  classmates,  and  to  take  a  more  contracted 
view  of  subjects  of  general  interest  In  short,  while  I  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  receive  the  honors  of  valedictorian,  I  doubted  very  much  whether  they 
were  to  be  desired  at  the  expense  of  at  least,  the  isoUition  which  the  pursuit 
of  them  involved.  I  do  not  know  how  much  I  had  become  demoralized,  by 
sentiments  of  this  sort,  at  the  begmning  of  the  junior  year,  but  I  was  brought 
to  a  serious  reconsideration  of  them,  when  it  was  finally  announced  that  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa, Society  of  the  United  States,  which  embraced  in  its  members 
all  the  eminent  philosophers^  scholars^  and  statesmen  of  the  country,  and  which 
had  already  three  branches-— one  at  Harvard,  one  at  Yale,  and  one,  I  think,  at 
Dartmouth — had  determined  to  establish  a  fourth  branch  at  Union  College^  and 
Ihat  its  membership  would  be  conferred,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  upon  those 
only  of  the  junior  class  who  excelled  in  scholarship.  Ought  I  not  to  be  ambi- 
tious to  have  my  name  enrolled  in  a  society  of  which  De  Wit  Clinton,  Chancel- 
lor Kent,  and  Dr.  Nott,  were  members?  Would  it  not  be  a  disgrace  to  be  left 
out?  Besides,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  a  secret  society,  and  was  it  not  a  case 
of  laudable  pride  and  curiosity,  not  merely  to  acquire  great  secrets  of  science, 
but  to  hold  them  in  common  with  the  great  men  of  the  country  and  the  age? 
I  determined  to  make  a  trial  My  room-mate  agreed  to  share  with  me  tlie  la- 
bors and  privations  of  it.  We  quitted  the  college  commons,  supplied  ourselves 
with  provisions  for  living  in  our  own  room  throughout  the  long  period  of  trial. 
We  rose  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  cooked  and  spread  our  own  meals, 
washed  our  own  dishes,  and  spent  the  whole  time  which  we  could  save  from 
prayers  and  recitations^  and  the  table,  in  severe  study,  in  which  we  unreserv- 
edly and  constantly  aided  each  other.  The  fruits  of  this  study  were  soon  seen 
in  our  work.  It  was  not  enough  for  us  to  solve  the  most  difficult  equation  in 
algebra  or  problem  of  Euclid  upon  the  blackboard,  but  we  went  through  them 
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without  the  use  of  lines  or  figures;  it  was  not  enough  for  us  to  read  Ilomer  or 
Oioero^  tniDftlating  the  passages,  word  by  word,  into  English,  but,  wlien«  called 
upon  to  recite,  we  closed  the  book,  and  recited  tlie  text  in  a  carefully  prepared 
and  euphonious  version.  Need  I  saj  that  we  entered  the  great  society  without 
encountering  the  deadly  bUckball  ? 

The  junior  year  closed  with  introducing  me  into  a  political  field,  much  broad- 
er than  that  of  the  college.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  had  been  advanced,  in  1816, 
to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States.  A  schism,  which  occurred  in  the 
same  election,  had  divided  the  Republican  pculy  into  two  sections:  at  the  head 
of  one  of  which  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  then  the  Governor  of  the  State ;  and  at 
the  head  of  tlie  other  was  Martin  Van  Buren.  The  latter  &ction,  despairing  of 
defeating  Governor  Clinton  in  the  election,  bad  nominated  the  popular  Vice- 
President  for  the  gubernatorial  office.  My  training  at  home  had  prepared  me 
to  be  an  earnest  admirer  of  Tompkins,  and  of  course  hostile  to  Clinton.  Vice- 
President  Tompkins,  at  the  request  of  bis  party,  made  a  progress  throagh  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  and,  in  '  swinging  round  the  circle,'  came  to  Schenec- 
tady. He  had  a  reception  in  the  city,  which,  of  course,  was  a  party  one.  The 
Republican  students,  nicknamed  *  Buck-tails,'  thought  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  re- 
ceive him  at  the  college.  Should  I  not  study  careftilly  the  first  political  speech 
I  was  to  make,  especially  when  that  speech  was  an  address  to  the  greatest  pat- 
riot and  statesman  whom  my  native  State  had  produced?  I  did  study  the 
speech,  and  I  did  make  it;  but,  like  many  other  well-studied  speeches,  made  to 
or  for  political  candidates  in  our  country,  this  effort  of  mine  'fell  on  stony 
ground;'  and,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  Republican  students  of  Union  Col- 
lege, De  Witt  Clinton  was  re-elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

[Mr.  Seward  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  for  the  Bar,  in  the  law-ofBoe  of 
John  Duer,  and  John  Anthon,  of  New  York.]  The  young  lawyers  and  stu- 
dents in  New  York,  then  less  numerous  than  now,  had  a  literary  society  called 
*The  New  York  Forum,'  in  which  they  in  private  tried  causes  as  a  mock  court; 
while  they  defhiyed  their  expenses  by  the  sale  of  tickets  of  admission  to  their 
public  meetings,  in  which  they  recited  or  declaimed  original  compositions.  I 
was  an  active  and  earnest  member  of  this  association.  It  was  UReftil  to  all  its 
members,  while  it  afforded  me  one  experience  peculiarly  usefbl  to  myself.  Ear- 
lier than  I  can  remember  I  had  had  a  catarrhal  ofif^ion,  which  had  left  my 
voice  husky  and  incapable  of  free  intonation.  I  had  occasion,  throughout  my 
college  courBO,  to  discover  that  I  was  unsuccessful  in  declamation.  When  I 
came  to  deliver  my  own  compositions  in  competition  with  others,  they  received 
applauses  which  were  denied  to  me.'  This  disoouraged  me  as  a  writer.  The 
same  experience  continued  in  the  public  exercises  of  the  New  York  Forum.  A 
fellow  law-student,  who  very  soon  afterward  attained  distinction,  which  he  yet 
enjoys,  as  a  great  and  eloquent  divme,  always  carried  away  the  audience  by  his 
declamation  in  these  debates.  He  assured  me  that  my  essays,  which  fell  upon 
the  audience  with  much  less  effect,  were  superior  in  merit  to  his  own,  and  gen- 
erously offered  me  a  chance  for  trial.  He  wrote  and  gave  to  me  the  best  essay 
he  could  produce ;  and  I,  in  exchange,  gave  bim  one  of  mine.  I  pronounced  bis 
speech  as  well  as  I  could,  but  it  did  not  take  at  all  fie  followed  me  with  my 
speech,  and  I  think  Broadway  overheard  the  clamorous  applause  which  arose 
on  that  occasion  in  Washington  Hull. 

(3b  &6  eoniinued.) 
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THE  HATREMXTICAL  TRIPOS. — FROM   LATHAM^S  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Mathematical  Tripos  has  a  history ;  it  has  been  long  enough  in  cxistc-ce 
for  its  remote  and  indirect  effects  to  have  become  apparent,  and  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  remedies  which  were  applied  to  be  observed.  It  has  grown  up 
much  as  an  organism  may  be  supposed  to  be  developed  in  the  course  of  ages ; 
we  shall  find  that  one  member  dropped  off  when  it  ceased  to  t>e  wanted,  and 
that  another  was  thrown  out  when  o(!casiun  required.  Those  changes  were  in 
part  due  to  the  changes  in  the  external  conditions  which  had  to^  be  fulfilled ; 
Dut  besides  this  they  were  in  part  due  to  the  effects  of  the  public  opinion  of 
a  hiehly  educated  body  of  teachers,  who  were  quick  to  mark  unhealthy  tendencies. 
If  the  scheme  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos  had  been  laid  down  once  for  all  on 
paper  like  that  of  the  Examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  it  would  have 
oeen  less  suitable  for  its  purpose ;  it  would  then  have  been  not  a  growth  but 
a  construction,  and  we  could  have  learnt  nothing  as  to  its  laws  of  development. 

Moreover  this  Examination  acquired  quite  early  in  the  present  century  a 
high  reputation  for  the  inte^^rity  and  ability  with  which  it  was  conducted. 
Lord  Macaulay  repeatedly  pomted  out  the  correspondence  of  its  verdicts  with 
successes  subsequently  gained  ii>  life,  and  his  remarks  have  attracted  much 
attention.  In  awarding  Fdlowships  the  result  of  the  Tripos  has  been  allowed 
great  weight,  and  no  complaints  have  been  heard  as  to  fairness. 

In  consequence,  when  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  bestowal  of  Government 

Satronage,  the  public  caught  from  the  Mathematical  Tripos  the  idea  of  intro< 
ucing  competitive  Examinations.  The  word  ''competitive"  has  become  a 
technical  term,  and  must  be  rigorously  defined.  I  would  say  that  an  Examina- 
tion is  strictly  competitive  when  one  candidate  is  depressed  or  excluded  by 
the  superiority  of  another.  The  Mathematical  Tripos  is  competitive  in  point 
of  depressing,  not  of  excluding  The  place  of  a  candidate  in  a  class  is  affected 
by  the  number  of  those  who  do  better,  but  his  class  is  not  affected  by  the  num- 
ber of  competitors ,  there  may  be  any  number  of  Wranglers,  Senior  Uptimes, 
and  Junior  Optimcs,  provided  sufficient  candidates  reach  the  respective  stand- 
ards, which  are  approximately  fixed  by  tradition  The  Examination  fur  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  is  competitive  in  both  wa^s.  The  names  are  placed  in 
order  of  merit,  certain  advantages  arise  from  position,  and  a  candidate,  however 
well  qualified  ahso'utelif,  is  unsuccessful  if  fifty  candidates  obtain  a  greater 
total  of  marks.  The  Oxford  Examinations  are  not  competitive  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  I  mean  to  employ  the  term.  The  names  in  each  class  are  placed 
in  alphabetical  order.  We  hear,  indeed,  now  and  then  that  a  person  is  the 
"  best  first-class  of  his  year,"  but  this  rests  only  on  rumor  As,  however,  a 
closer  discrimination  is  required  in  order  to  award  Fellowships,  the  public 
Examinations  at  Oxford  have  to  be  supplemented  by  subsequent  College  Ex- 
aminations, which  are  in  the  strictest  sense  competitive. 

It  was  owing  to  its  historical  origin  that  the  names  in  the  Mathematical 
Tripos  came  to  be  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  for  the  "  Tripos,"  as  we  shall  see, 
arose  out  of  an  order  of  seniority  which  had  to  be  establinhed  among  the  Bach- 
elors of  a  ^ear  in  order  to  determine  precedency  and  priority  of  claim  to 
certain  University  offices  We  shall  find  that  the  order  of  seniority  came 
more  and  more  to  depend  on  merit,  and  thereby  greater  credit  was  attached 
to  a  position.  Such  a  list  was  found  of  seiTioe  in  estimating  the  merits  of 
candidates  for  Fellowships.  There  were  times  in  which  the  elections  to  college 
emoluments  v^ere  not  only  affected  by  crown  influence  but  were  as  much 
exposed  to  the  action  of  jobbery  and  party  spirit  as  government  or  local  patron- 
aii^  has  been  since  Those  who  had  it  at  heart  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
Uoiversity  in  this  respect  pointed  to  the  '*  Tripos  list."  as  it  was  called,  as 
furnishing  a  criterion  of  relative  merit  unaffected  by  personal  predilections, 
and  exposed  to  the  healthy  influence  of  publicity.  The  more  the  "Tripos 
list "  came  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  more  carefully  it  was  framed. 

(609) 
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DKTKLOPMKNT  OF  KZAMIKAT10V8. 

The  credit  of  originatlDg  the  Cambridge  system  of  examinations  belooics 
4o  Rev.  John  Jebb,*  who  In  1773  presented  a  plan  of  **  an  annual  examina- 
tion in  the  Greek  and  L4itin  classics  and  the  elements  of  geometry  and 
algebra,  without  respect  of  noblemon  and  fellow-commoners,  who  were  to 
be  subjected  to  a  second  examination  in  Loeke*t  BiMty  •/«  the  ti  m^i**  U  tier- 
ita»d>^fff/,  natural  philosophy,  and  modem  history''— with  the  expectation  of 
support  from  l>r.  •  ooke,  of  Ring^s  College,  the  new  Vice-chancellor.  Early 
in  177 1  be  published  his  "iJ-jr-Oilwon  tfae  Mode qf  Edwofi^ti,  in  the  U  irtrnly 
<f  CamWkdge^  »Uha  Ran  for  it*  hhproMmtnt.^^  In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
brousfht  his  scheme  before  the  University,  when  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Caput,  although  It  received  support  from  several  of  the  prominent  Heads. 
In  luly,  on  motion  of  the  Vice-  hanccUor,  a  syndicate  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  which  reported  unfavorably.  But  the  author  of  the 
f cheme  persevered  and  on  February  17, 1774,  a  grace  was  drafted  by  him 
which  passed  the  two  Houses;  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  **to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  academical  course  of  the 
university.''*  The  syndics  appointed  offered  to  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, embodying  Mr.  Jebb^s  plans.  All  noblemen  and  fellow-commoners 
admitted  thereafter,  and  all  pensioners  and  sizars  admitted  after  the  com- 
mencement In  177:!,  are  declared  subject  to  one  public  examination  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  and  x>ayme».i  of 
examiners,  and  for  three  examinations,  and  for  the  classiH cation  of  the  best 
scholars  according  to  raeritr— expulsion  from  the  University  to  be  the  penalty 
for  any  absence  not  excused.  The  resolutions  were  approved  by  the  Caput, 
but  lost  in  the  8enate  by  one  vote  in  the  blockhood,  or  non-regent  house. 
The  movement  produced  much  excitement  and  several  pamphlets*  "  A  Letter 
to  the  Aut/ior  <tf  the  P^an  for  the  EsiablUhmerU  <f  PiMie  EumkuaionM,^^  was  at- 
tril)utccl  to  the  head  of  Trinity  HaU,  and  '*An  (Xmnnlion  on  the  Jktign  ^ 
E  tnhJixMvff  Annual  Ex^tninntione  '*  by  Dr.  Powell,  of  St  John*8,  was  replied  to 
by  ''  Pri  cilia,*'  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jebb.  This  lady  without  waiting  for  the 
''  new  era  of  woman*s  rights,**  asserted  and  exercised  her  right  divine  of  intel- 
lect and  liuowledge  to  maintain  her  own  deliberately  formed  opinions,  aod 
to  become  a  helpmeet  to  her  husband  ha  matters  literary  as  well  as  domestic. 
In  1766  (Feb.  3)  he  again  attempted  to  secure  a  grace  for  annual  examina- 
tions, but  the  measure  was  again  lost ;  but  the  cause  Itself  was  not  lost,  only 
its  triumph  was  postponed. 

Not  harmonizing  entirely  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
following  the  advice  of  his  brother,  he  resigned  his  clerical  functions,  to 
practise  medicine.  Locating  in  Craven  street,  London,  he  attended  the  lect- 
ures of  Dr.  Hunter  and  other  London  phyucUns,  received  a  diploma  as  Doc- 
tor of  Physic  from  St  Andrew's  University,  and  was  admitted  licentiate  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  June,  1777.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Priestly  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  Doctrine  <f  PMLo9ophieal  2feee$aUy.  In  the  year  follow  ing  he 
was  admitted  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1780  he  proposed  ( harles 
James  Fox  as  candidate  for  Westminster,  and  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  his 
policy  unUl  his  coalition  with  Lord  North,  in  178&    He  died  March  2, 1786. 

•  Son  of  Dr.  John  Jebb,  Dean  of  Cashel,  bom  in  1786,  and  admitted  pensioner  of 
Peterhonse,  Cambridge,  in  1754,  recond  wrangler  in  1757,  members^  pr  zeman  in  1766, 
and  fellow  in  1761,  was  moderator  in  176»4t,  taior  in  1764-4»,  lectarer  in  mathenattcs 
and  natural  phlkwophy  in  1768.  In  1771  he  labored  to  abrogate  the  rale  reaoiring 
snbscnption  V^  the  thirty  nine  articles  on  admission  to  the  degree  of  B  A.,  and  other 
movemt  nts  in  the  same  direct'on  were  sa'd  '*  to  be  forged  on  Mr.  Jebb*S  a'  vll.*^  He 
wai>  a  retormer  of  University  abases  and  eoclesiastical  llliberalities  generallv.  After 
laboring  several  years  to  fret  his  scheme  for  examinations  offlrially  recngnlxed,  and 
achelviag  only  defeat  and  personal  onpopalarity,  in  1776  he  left  Cambridge. 
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sxAxniATioire  ahd  bxiboisbs  nr  17TB. 

The  following  accomit  of  tbe  literary  discipline  at  Cambridge,  preparatory 
to  the  conferring  of  the  flr^t  Degree  of  Arts,  is  taken  from  '*  Hemarlu  vptm  tJu 
P,  «Miif  Jfucftf  of  BAteatkm  in  the  UmmitUy  of  Cambridge,  with  a  proposal  for  its 
improTementby  Rev.  John  Jebb,  li.A.,  lateFellow  of  St  Peter^s  College,  1778.*' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  January,  one  of  the  Proctor's  servants 
goes  round  to  every  coU^pe  in  the  University  {Trinity  Hall  and  King's  College 
excepted),  and  requires  a  li?t  of  the  •  tndent^  who  in  the  sub  equent  January 
Intend  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

The  name-  of  the  student^,  being  thus  collected,  are  delivered  to  one  of  the 
two  Moderators,  who  transcribes  them  into  a  book,  for  purposes  which  will 
be  presently  explained. 

Tbe^te  public  exerci-es  are  held  in  the  afternoon,  for  five  dayn  in  the  week 
during  term  time ;  the  Moderator  appearing  a  little  before  two,  and  fre- 
qutmUy  continuing  in  the  school-  till  the  docK  strikes  four. 

Upon  the  first  Mondav  after  the  commencement  of  the  January  term,  the 
Moderator,  whose  turn  it  is  to  preside,  gives  written  notice  to  one  of  the 
students  in  his  list  that  it  U  hi  pleasure  he  bhould  appear  in  the  ichools  as  a 
disputant  on  that  dav  fortnight. 

This  per  on,  who  is  now  called  the  RupcndeiUy  In  a  few  hours  after  he  has 
received  the  summons,  waits  upon  the  Mo«)erator  with  three  propositions  or 
questions;  the  truth  of  which  he  is  to  maintain  agalui^t  the  objections  of 
any  three  «>tndents  of  the  same  year,  whom  the  Moderator  shall  think  proper 
to  nominate,  and  who  on  this  occa  ion  are  called  OpponenU, 

The  questions,  propo  ed  by  the  Respondent^  are  written  upon  four  separate 
papers,  accordmg  to  a  form,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : 

Q.  S, 

FlandmnHmaHirtUHeniiirinor^lUtgyitffiaravilaiU,^ 

Mdhprhnarlati  secundaria  phanomenaeompoenmt  ex  prind^ 

MeeUetaMtLoekiuedeguaHtaUbueeorpontin,  Beep.  Juil  iOmo. 

At  the  bottom  of  three  of  these  papers  the  Moderator  writes  the  name  of 
a  i-tudent,  whom  be  thinks  capable  of  opposing  the  questions  of  the  Respon- 
dent, with  the  words,  OpponetUi'un  primue.  aeeundue^  or  UrtiuM,  denoting  the 
order  in  which  the  Opponenti  are  to  appear. 

One  of  these  papers  is  sent  to  each  Opponent;  and  from  that  which  re- 
mains, the  Moderator,  at  his  leisure,  transcribes  the  que^tion^,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  Respondent  and  Opponents  into  his  book. 

When  one  Moderator  has  thus  given  out  the  exercise  for  a  week,  he  send^ 
the  book  to  Uie  other,  who  proceeds  according  to  the  same  method,  and  then 
returns  the  book  to  his  colleague. 

The  fortnight  of  preparation  being  expired,  the  Respondent  appears  in  the 
schools;  he  ascends  the  rostrum,  and  reads  a  Latin  disertation,  called  with 
n<  a  the  i*,  upon  any  one  of  the  three  questions  he  thinks  proper ;  the  Mod- 
erator attending  in  his  place 

As  soon  as  the  Respondent  has  finished  hi^  the<is,  which  generally  takes 
ten  minutes  in  the  reading,  the  Moderator  calls  upon  the  fir^t  Opponent  to 
appear.  He  immediately  a-ccnds  a  rostrum  oppo-ite  to  the  Respondent,  and 
proposes  his  ttr^HmaU*  against  the  questions  in  syllogistlcal  form. 

Eight  argument',  each  con  1  ting  of  three  or  four  syllogisms,  are  brought 
up  by  the  first  Opponent,  five  by  the  second,  and  three  by  the  third. 

When  the  exercise  has  for  some  time  been  carried  on  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  logic,  the  disputation  in -sensibly  hUdes  into  free  and  unconfined 
debate;  the  Moderator  in  tue  meantime  explaining  the  argument  of  the 
Opponent,  when  neces  ary ;  restraining  both  parties  from  wandering  from 
the  subject ;  and  frequently  adding  at  the  close  of  each  argument  his  own 
determination  upon  the  point  in  dispute. 

The-e  exercises  are  improving ;  and  are  often  performed  with  great  spirit 
But  many  persons  of  good  Judgment,  observing  with  pain  the  nnclasslcal 
Latin,  frequently  uttered  by  the  student  upon  these  occa  Ions,  have  main- 
tained, that  the  knowledge  of  that  language  i*  not  promoted  by  the  present 
method  of  dl  putation ;  and  have  delivered  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the-e 
exerci-es  should  be  held  in  Bngll  h.  In  order  to  their  absolute  perfection. 

The  three  Opponents,  having  in  their  tum^  exhausted  their  whole  flock  of 
argument-*,  are  dismissed  by  the  Moderator  in  their  order,  with  such  a  com- 

Sllment,  as  in  his  estimation  they  deserve ;  and  the  exercise  closes  with  the 
Umis-ion  of  the  Re  pondent  In  a  similar  manner. 

The  Moderator,  upon  his  return  to  his  chambers,  records  the  merit  of  the 
disputants  by  marks,  set  oppo  ite  to  their  respective  names. 
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This  exercise,  with  the  preparation  for  the  f nbseanent  examinatiGn  in 
January,  appear*  to  be  »nmcieDt  employment  for  the  la^t  year;  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  it  is  so  alarming,  that  the  student,  after  two  years  and  a 
quarter's  residence,  durine  which  time  no  proof  whatever  of  hi^  proficiency 
is  required,  frequently  teeks  to  avoid  the  difiiculty  or  disgrace,  by  commeoc- 
inff  fellow  commoner,  or  by  declaring  his  intention  of  proceeding  in  civil  law. 

These  exercises  being  duly  performed,  the  Vice-chancellor  appoint^  three 
days,  in  the  beginning  of  the  January  term,  for  the  examination  of  the 
(^uetiioniti^ :  this  being  the  appellation  of  the  students  during  the  la  t  six 
weelu  of  their  preparation. 

The  Moderators,  bome  davs  before  the  arrival  of  the  time  pre  crlbed  by  the 
Vice-chancellor,  meet  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  student  into  divi  ions 
of  six,  eight,  or  ten,  according  to  their  performance  in  the  schools,  with  a 
view  to  the  enduing  examination. 

Upon  the  first  of  the  appointed  days,  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  momini^,  the 
students  enter  the  senate  nou  e,  preceded  by  a  Ma  ter  of  Arts  from  each 
college,  who  on  this  occasion  is  csilled  the  Futher  of  the  college  to  which  he 
belongs. 

After  the  Proctors  have  called  over  the  names,  each  of  the  Moderator 
sends  for  a  division  of  the  students;  they  sit  with  him  round  a  table,  with 
pens,  ink,  and  paper  before  them;  he  enters  upon  his  talk  of  examination, 
and  does  not  dismiss  the  set  till  the  hour  is  expired.  This  examination  has 
now  for  some  year;*  been  held  in  the  Engll  h  language. 

The  examination  is  varied  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  students.  The 
Moderator  generallv  begins  with  propo^-ing  some  question^  from  the  six 
books  of  Euclid,  plane  trlgonometrv,  and  the  first  rules  of  algebra.  If  any 
person  fails  in  an  answer,  the  question  iroes  to  the  next  From  the  elements 
of  mathematics  a  transition  is  made  to  Uie  four  branches  of  philosophy,  viz., 
mechanics,  hydrostatics,  apparent  astronomv,  and  optics,  a-*  explained 
in  the  works  of  Cotes,  Helsham,  Rutherford,  Sell,  Long,  Maclaunn,  and 
Smith  If  the  Moderator  finds  the  tet  of  Questlonists  under  examination 
capable  of  answering  him,  he  proceeds  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of 
Euclid,  conic  sections,  spherical  trigonometry,  the  higher  parts  of  algebra, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia.  Having  closed  the  pnilosophical  examina- 
tion, he  sometimes  asks  a  few  questions  in  Locke's  Essay  on  Ihe  Human  Un- 
derstanding, Butler's  Analogy,  or  Clarke's  Attributes.  But  as  the  highest 
academical  distinctions  are  Invariably  given  to  the  best  proficients  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  a  very  superficial  knowledge  in  morality  and 
metaphysics  will  suffice. 

When  the  division  under  examination  is  one  of  the  higher  classes,  problems 
are  also  proposed,  with  which  the  student  retires  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
Senate  House,  and  returns  with  his  solution  upon  paper  to  the  Moderator, 
who  at  his  leisure  compares  it  with  the  solutions  of  other  students,  to  iKhuui 
the  same  problems  have  been  proposed. 

The  extraction  of  roots,  the  arithmetic  of  surds,  the  various  kind»  r  f 
equations,  as  treated  of  In  the  algebra  of  Saunderson  and  Maclaurin,  togcti  er 
with  the  doctrine  of  fiuxlons,  as  delivered  by  Lyons,  Simpson,  Emerson,  aud 
Newton,  generally  form  the  subject  matter  of  these  problems. 

When  the  clock  strikes  nine,  the  Questlonists  are  dismissed  to  breakfast : 
they  return  at  half -past  nine,  and  stay  till  eleven :  they  go  in  again  a(  half- 
past  one,  and  stay  till  three ;  and  lastly,  they  return  at  half -past  three,  and 
stay  till  five. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  the  same  upon  the  Subsequent  day. 

On  the  third  day  thev  are  finally  dismissed  at  eleven. 

During  tlie  hours  of  attendance,  every  division  is  twice  examined  in  form, 
once  by  each  of  the  Moderators,  who  are  engaged  for  the  whole  time  in  this 
employment. 

Ab  the  Questlonists  are  examined  in  divisions  of  only  six  or  eight  at  a 
time,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  number  is  engaged  at  any  particular 
hours  with  the  Moderators :  and,  therefore,  if  there  were  no  furtner  exan;- 
Ination,  much  time  would  remain  unemployed. 

hut  the  Moderator's  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  candidates  forms  tlie 
least  material  pari  of  the  examination. 

The  Flit  hern  of  the  respective  colleges,  zealou  ^  for  the  credit  of  the  societies 
of  which  they  are  the  guardians,  are  incessantly  emploved  In  examining  Uiose 
students  who  appear  most  likely  to  contest  the  palm  of  glory  with  their  sona 

This  part  of  the  process  is  as  follows : 

The  Fother  of  a  college  takes  the  student  of  a  different  college  aside,  and, 
sometimes  for  an  hour  and  a  half  t  srcther,  strictly  examines  him  in  every 
part  of  mathematici  and  philosophy,  which  he  professes  to  have  read. 
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After  he  hath  from  this  examination  fonned  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
student's  abilities  and  acquired  Iwnowledge,  he  makes  a  report  of  his  absolute 
or  comparative  merit  to  the  Moderator^,  and  every  other  Father  who  shall 
ask  him  the  question. 

Besides  the  FUh^m,  all  Masters  of  Arts,  and  Doctors,  of  whatever  faculty 
they  be,  have  the  liberty  of  examining  whom  they  please;  and  they  also 
report  the  event  of  each  trial  to  every  person  who  i-hall  make  the  inquiry. 

The  >C  iderators  and  hath^n  meet  at  breakfast,  and  at  dinner.  From  the 
Tariety  of  reports,  taken  in  connection  with  their  own  examination,  the 
former  are  enabled,  about  the  close  of  the  second  day,  so  far  to  settle  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  candidates,  as  to  &^^reQ  upon  the  names  of  four 
and  twenty,  who  to  them  appear  most  deserving  of  being  distinguished  by 
marks  of  academical  approbation. 

These  four  and  twenty  are  recommended  to  the  Proctors  for  their  private 
examination,  and  if  approved  by  them,  and  no  reason  appears  against  such 
placing  of  them  from  any  subsequent  Inquiry,  their  names  are  set  down  In 
two  divisions  according  to  that  order  in  which  they  deserve  to  stand— are 
afterwards  printed— and  read  over  upon  a  solemn  day  in  the  presence  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  the  assembled  university. 

The  names  of  the  twelve,  who  in  the  cour  e  of  the  examination  appear 
next  In  desert,  are  also  printed,  and  are  read  over  in  the  prc-ence  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  the  assembled  university,  upon  a  day  subsequent  to  the 
former. 

Four  additional  names  are  generally  inserted  In  the  former  list  (which  is 
called  the  list  of  the  Wranglers  and  Senior  Optlmes*  at  the  di  cretion  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  two  Proctors,  and  the  senior  Regent ;  and  the  numbers  are 
sometimes  varied,  from  a  regard  to  accidental  circumstances.  In  the  latter 
list,  or  that  of  Junior  Optimes,  the  number  of  twelve  is  almost  constantly 
adhered  to. 

It  Is  to  be  observed,  that  no  student  can  be  a  candidate  for  the  medals 
annually  given  by  the  Chance  lor  for  the  encouragement  of  classical  learning, 
anle  s  his  name  appears  in  the  former  of  these  lists 

The  students,  who  appear  to  have  merited  neither  praise  nor  censure,  pass 
unnoticed ;  while  those,  who  have  taken  no  pains  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  examination,  and  have  appeared  with  discreait  in  the  schools,  are  distin- 
guished by  particular  tokens  oi  disgrace. 

The  advantages  attendant  npon*this  mode  of  examination  are  so  obvious, 
that  this  account  of  it  needs  no  comment  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that 
merit  in  mathematics  and  philosophy  should  be  rewarded,  so  much  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of  literary  improvement 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that.  If  a  Fellow  Commoner  i^  candidate 
for  a  degree,  ho  is  excused,  for  what  rea  on  I  cannot  say,  from  the  necessity 
t>f  performing  exerci«e  in  the  public  schools. 

Many  attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  Moderators  to 
remove  the  present  imperfections  in  our  course ;  but  the  event  hath  sho^n 
that  the  evil  in  question  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  exertion  of  a  superior 
authority. 

The  author  of  the  above  account  CRqv  John  Jebb)  was  abundantly  com- 
petent from  vigor  of  Intellect  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  University 
to  speak  with  authority,  as  to  what  was  actually  done  at  Cambridge,  and  to 
be  heeded  in  what  he  should  suggest  for  the  advancement  of  its  studies.  lie 
was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  Dublin  University,  and  Pembroke  College 
(Cambridge)  where  he  became  second  wrangler,  fellow,  and  tutor  of  his 
college  for  fifteen  years,  and  moderator  five  times.  He  was  a  good  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  scholar,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  professorsiiip  of  the  latter. 
In  his  *  Remarks'  on  the  existing  (1773)  mode  of  Education,  he  dwells  on 
the  absence  of  motives  to  diligence  to  withstand  the  dangerous  temptations 
which  await  the  young  student  at  his  first  entrance  on  Academical  life. 
'*  At  this  time  it  should  be  our  peculiar  care  to  confirm  the  habits  of  applica- 
tion, gained  In  preparatory  feminaries,  by  a  more  extensive  exercise  of  the 
emulative  affections,  and  fruits  of  a  more  important  kind ;  yet,  strange  as  it 
must  appear,  no  evidence  is  required  of  the  student^ s  proficiency  in  the 
course  prescribed  by  the  custom  of  the  university,  until  the  time  of  his 
appearance  as  a  disputant  In  the  public  schools.    Thus  the  first  years  of  res- 
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Idence  ftre  genenlly  spent  in  Indolence  and  extravagance ;  and  the  last  in  an 
obstinate  course  of  labors,  that  enfeeble  the  mental  powers  of  the  stadent^ 
and  f  reqn^^ntly  destroy  his  health. 

**  Nor  is  the  partiality,  afforded  to  one  particular  branch  of  stody  by  the 
custom  of  the  University,  less  reprehensible.  Beneficial  and  necessary  as 
the  study  of  the  mathematics  and  of  natural  philosophy  is,  it  should  not 
entirely  engross  the  youthful  mind,  whose  inquiries  ought  to  be  directed 
also  to  mctaphjrsical  and  moral  tnitlL  To  excel  in  just  sentiment  and  ex- 
pressive diction,  the  student  must  direct  his  view  to  the  finished  composi- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome;  yet,  excepting  the  encouragements  given  by  the 
Chancellor  and  University-members,  classical  merit  is  altogether  disregarded. 
The  study  of  history  aLio,  that  pleasing  monitor,  which  affords  the  mo  t  im- 
portant lessons  for  the  conduct  of  life,  is  not  sufficiently  e  tcouraged. 

'*  And,  to  sum  up  the  matter  of  complaint  in  a  few  words,  a' most  every  vul- 
uable  attainment  is  defrauded  of  its  proper  portion  of  praise ;  while  those 
honorary  distinctions,  which  ought  to  be  the  reward  s  of  successful  labors  in 
every  branch  of  useful  literature,  and  which,  if  judiciously  distribnted, 
wonld  fix  the  fervent  attention  of  youth  to  each  important  object  of  pur 
suit,  are,  at  present,  dispensed,  with  a  culpable  partiality,  in  favor  of  th« 
proficients  in  one  particular  division  of  the  sciences.  The  consequences  art 
such,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  take  place ;  the  academic  changes 
the  seat  of  his  residence  for  scenes  which  demand  accomplishments  of  4 
different  nature  from  those,  to  which  glory  and  profit  are  annexed  within  th« 
walls  of  Cambridfice— his  acquisitions  appear  unimportant  in  the  eyes  of  hia 
fellow-ciUzens— and  he  therefore  either  resigns  himself  to  despondency,  01 
seeks  for  happiness  in  the  gratifications  of  a  dissipated  Ufa  To  InsfAre  a 
continuous  and  all-pervading  motive  and  stimulus  he  proposed  an 
Aumnal  JSxaminaticm  in  Hvery  Sitidy, 

Let  an  Sxamintition  of  all  the  under^graduates,  ranged  according  to  thelk 
standing  in  the  University,  be  annual  y  held  in  the  Senate-house,  m  the  Hay 
term,  a  little  before  the  time  of  its  dinsion. 

Let  the  subject-matter  of  this  examination  be  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of 
Nations,  (  hronology.  History,  Classics,  Mathematics,  Metaphysics,  and 
Philosophy  naturafand  moral ;  and  let  no  person  in  t^cAa  jmpiUari  be  per- 
mitted to  plead  his  order,  as  an  exemption  from  attending. 

Let  the  Classic  Authors,  and  portions  of  History,  which  shall  appear  most 
deserving  of  academical  attention,  be  previously  settled  by  those  persons  . 
whom  the  University  shall  delegate  for  this  purpose ;  and  pu  licly  given  out 
each  year,  as  the  course  prescribed  for  examination  in  the  year  which  fol- 
lows ;  and  let  honorary  rewards  be  dispensed  to  those  students  who  shall 
distinguish  themselves  in  each  division. 

And,  more  particularly,  let  the  portions  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy, 
which  are  intended  to  bo  the  subject  of  each  examination,  be  limited  with 
precision ;  with  a  view  of  reducing,  within  due  bounds,  the  application  to  a 
study,  which,  however  useful,  has  of  late  engrossed  too  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student. 

The  more  powerfully  to  Invite  our  academieal  youth  to  aim  at  excelling  In 
Latin  or  English  composition,  let  the  donation  of  books  of  the  most  elegant 
editions,  embellished  with  the  arms  of  the  University,  and  inscriptions  suit- 
able to  the  occasion,  be  superadded  to  those  merely  honorary  distinctions 
which  the  University  shall  propose  a^  inducements  to  literary  improvement. 

I^t  not  the  members  of  that  Royal  Foundation,  which  has  always  been 
conspicuously  eminent  with  respect  to  classical  merit,  any  longer  be  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  the  display  of 
every  valuable  attainment 

And  in  the  examination  preceding  that  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  Arts, 
let  not  Improvements  in  sacred  literature  remain  without  their  share  of  praise. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  course  should,  in  any  respect,  interfere  with  the 
statutable  exercise-  of  the  University;  nor  that  it  should  supersede,  but  be 
rather  preparatory  to,  the  more  important  examination  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 
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Cude  9f  Regulatwn§  of  1779,  and  Changes, 

The  course  of  proceedings  for  the  B  A.  degree,  which  has  jost  been  related, 
had  gradually  grown  op,  and  the  regulations  rested  on  a  traditional  but  well- 
understood  practice.  Dr.  Jebb's  propoeed  changes  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  University  to  the  state  of  the  Examinations,  and  in  1779  a  code  of  regu- 
lations was  drawn  up.  The  general  purport  of  this  code  was  to  warrant  b/ 
legislation  what  had  hitherto  rested  on  custom,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  con- 
tinned  to  be,  in  the  main,  rery  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described ;  but 
one  or  two  points  call  for  notice. 

Prior  to  1779,  it  had  been  found  that  manjr  candidates  for  Honors  had  hur- 
ried forward  to  the  more  advanced  subjects,  without  being  thorough! j  acquainted 
with  the  lower  ones.  Tutors  had 'been  asked  to  warn  their  pupils  that  the 
moderators  would  not  allow  credit  for  answers  to  questions  in  the  more  abstruse 
parts  of  subjects,  to  those  who  had  shown  ignorance  in  the  lower  parts.  This 
warning  was  embodied  in  a  Grace  in  1779.  A  candidate  who  is  deficient  in  his 
Euclid  and  elemeutary  Natural  Philosophy  is  to  be  given  to  understand— 
"  altiora  mathcsios  nequicqnam  se  assecutnm." 

This  complaint  of  the  neglect  of  the  lower  subjects,  as  we  shall  find,  fre- 
guentlT  recnrs ,  this  evil  may  no  doubt  be  encouraged  by  certain  fo  -ms  of 
Examination,  but  it  is  not  one  with  which  the  Examination  system  is  to  be 
specially  charged.  It  is  brought  to  light,  indeed,  by  Examinations,  but  it  exists 
in  systems  of  education  into  which  Examinations  do  not  enter.  A  remedy  for 
this  evil  was  afterwards  found  in  a  lengthened  preliminary  Examination  in  the 
lower  subjects. 

According  to  the  "Grace"  of  1779,  the  candidates  are  to  be  broken  up  into 
classes  fur  examination  by  the  moderators,  according  to  the  estimate  they  have 
formed  of  them  from  the  **  Act."  A  day  was  to  be  eiven  to  questions  in 
Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Locke  On  the  liuman  Understanding, 
The  words  of  the  Grace  "  Qnnm  Philosophia  Moralis  in  Examinatione  plensque 
niminm  neglecta  videatur,'' j)oint  to  a  neglect  of  this  branch.  The  candidates 
were  divided  into  six  previous  classes,  which  were  to  be  examined  in  different 
subjects,  according  to  their  reading.  The  questions  from  books  were  given  out 
mod  voce,  the  problem  papers  were  printed,  if  not  so  early  as  1779,  at  least 
within  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  morning  problems  were  given  to  a!l  the 
classes  in  the  S<mate  House  no  writing-tables  were  provided,  but  the  candidates 
usually  knelt  down  and  wrote  in  the  window  seat ;  or  sometimes  on  the  flat 
board  of  tne  college  cap,  the  tassel  having  been  torn  out.  The  evening  prob- 
lem<)  were  only  iriven  to  the  higher  classes  who  went  to  the  moderators'  rooms 

Only  two  classes  were  to  be  examined  in  book-work  at  a  time  by  the  modera- 
tors The  reason  ^iven  for  this  is  a  curious  one:  **  Quo  cautnm  sit  ne  Quies- 
tionistSB  ab  Examinatoribns  nimium  occupati  aliorum  Re^^entium  et  Non- 
Regentium  Exami'iationi  minus  vacare  possent."  This  shows  that  the  body  of 
Masters  of  Arts  still  exercised  their  privilege  of  examining— of  conrso  prntuit- 
ously,  and  were  tenacious  of  it  In  tact  the  whole  residing  body  of  the  Senate 
regarded  themselves  as  engaged  in  education,  as  well  as  in  supervision. 

At  the  end  of  the  Examination  the  Moderators  and  Examiners  (for  the 
moderatora  of  the  preceding  year  were  to  act  as  Examiners)  were  to  put  out  a 
list  of  names  "  in  classes  quam  minimas,"  that  is  to  say,  a  rou^rh  classification 
took  pUice.  These  classes  were  called  "  Brackets."  If  all  those  whone  names 
were  included  in  a  Bracket  were  oontent  to  abide  by  what  the^  had  done,  the 
Examination  was  at  an  end ;  but  if  any  one  wished  for  an  additional  Kxamin- 
ation,  some  well-known  Examiner  was  called  in  for  this  purpose.  After  this 
the  moderators,  taking  counsel  with  all  those  who  had  assisted  in  the  Kxamin- 
stion,  drew  up  a  final  list  in  order  of  merit    '  finalis  Honorum  designatio.' 

After  this,  the  length  of  the  Examination  was  increased  from  time  to  time,  bnt 
the  ^[cneral  plan  of  it  remained  the  same  until  1828,  when  the  number  of  the 
previous  classes  was  reduced  to  four,  and  the  Exaininers  were  permitted  to  give 
the  same  Examination  to  all  if  they  thought  fit.  They  availed  themselves  oi 
this  permission  to  some  extent.  The  Moral  Philosophy  seems  by  this  time 
again  to  have  become  inoperative.  In  order  to  enforce  attention  to  the  lower 
subjects  it  was  directed  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  Examination  the  Differential 
Calculus  should  not  be  used.  But  the  change  which  had  the  most  pmctiral  efiect 
was,  that  the  whole  of  the  questions— tho^e  from  books  and  not  only  the  prob- 
lems as  hitherto— were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  they  were  published  in  the 
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Cambridge  Calendar,  This  brought  the  course  for  Mathematical  Honq^  cleaily 
before  tlie  public ;  and  it  very  soon  showed  its  effect  in  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  candidates.  It  spread  the  influence  of  the  Examination  over  the 
whole  country,  and  the  direct  and  immfdiate  effect  of  this  was  SHlutary,  as  that 
of  Examinations  generally  has  been.     The  rewote  effects  require  a  fiiUer  analysis. 

The  code  of  regulations  sanctioned^  in  1^37  completed  the  scries  of  chances 
which  converted  the  course  of  academical  exercises  for  a  degree  in  Honors  at 
Cambridge  into  a  competitive  Examination  in  Mathematics  and  N.-itural  Fhi- 
losophy.  By  a  stretch  of  the  powers  of  the  Univereity,  the  series  of  I  )i>ipnt  -tions 
in  the  Arts' Facultr,  which  ha<l  for  vears  become  so  mere  a  fonn  as  not  even  to 
furnish  satisfactory  grounds  for  dividing  the  candidates  into  previous  cIr.s.«u'» 
for  examination,  was  now  utterly  swept  away,  and  the  whole  system  laid  down 
by  the  Statutes  of  Elizabeth,  was  i-eplacod  by  a  continuous  Examination.  ]a:>tii'^ 
for  six  days,  in  which  all  candidates  had  the  same  questions  proposed  on  paper. 

Cambridge  was  proud  of  the  institution  she  had  perfected,  and  &he  might  well 
be  so.  She  had  invented  a  method  of  estimating  merit,  which  was  extremely 
defliiite,  and  which  as  long  as  it  was  confined  to  tlie  Mathematical  Sciences  wis 
singularly  correct.  The  credit  of  the  Tri|)os  rests  on  the  order  it  lays  down 
being  confirmed  by  the  jud:rment  of  the  principal  Tutors.  A  Tutor  who  has 
marked  the  way  in  which  different  men  take  in  mattcT  and  make  it  their  own, 
must  be  able  to  rate  their  powers  more  nicely  than  an  Examiner  can,  who  onlj 
sees  what  they  produce  on  paper  in  a  limited  time ;  and  if  the  teachers  go 
steadily  against  the  Examiners,  and  say  "yon  have  put  the  wronjr  man  first," 
the  puUic — at  least  the  Univeryity  public — will  be  mclined  to  side  with  their 
opinion.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  verdict  of  the  Examiners  usually  accorded 
veiy  remarkably  with  the  views  of  the  Tutors. 

The  Mathematical  Tripos  hud  certain 'y  accomplished  one  iinmen.se  good  ,*  it 
had,  in  its  own  sphere,  extenninated  "jobbery"  and  the  influence  of  p<'rsoDal 
interest.  This  may  not  seem  much  to  us,  living  in  a  time  when  so  much  pub- 
licity is  giv(^n  to  all  transactions  that  people  must  "assume  a  virtue  if  they  nave 
it  not ; "  but  in  the  days  when  the  Tripos  grew  into  existence  things  went 
almost  everywhere  by  favor,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  persuade  those  of  the 
former  generation  that  it  was  not  at  Cambridge  as  elsewhere. 

The  system  of  numerical  marks  helped  to  foster  the  integrity  of  the  Examina- 
tions. l*he  number  furnished  by  the  different  Examiners  in  subjtcts  of  the  sante 
kind  were  added  up,  and  the  resulting  figures  dctennined  the  order.  It  was  not 
like  voting  th.it  one  or  more  individuals  should  get  a  prize,  or  be  placed  in  a 
first  class.  Wo  may  conceive  that  in  this  case,  particularly  if  disru.*!sions  were 
allowed,  a  person  might  be  unconsciously  swayed  by  some  unacknoM'led^'eJ 
jufluenccs,  or  ho  might  bend  to  a  stronger  and' more  self-asserting  colleagne, 
but  no  one  could  f  ilsify  figures  r.s  ho  was  marking  separate  questions,  withoot 
being  really  a  dishonc^t  man. 

While  the  Tripos  was  becoming  more  and  more  an  exclusively  Mathematical 
Examination,  and  at  the  same  time  was  being  regarded  very  generally  as  an 
avenue  to  Fellowships,  those  who  followed  other  branches  of  learning  began  to 
complain.  There  had  alwavs  been  at  Cambridge  a  small  but  distinguished  body 
of  cla&«ical  scholars.  The  Chancellor's  Medals,  the  University  Scholarships,  and 
the  Fellowship  Examinations  at  Trinity  College,  had  supplied  prizes  for  the  ablest 
men,  but  there  was  little  or  no  encouragement  for  any  short  of  the  ablest. 

Still  the  Mathematical  Tripos  represented  the  old  Cambridge  course,  it  alone 
fuve  the  degree,  and  it  was  made  necessary  that  in  order  to  compete  for  Claac  'a 
ical  Honors  a  person  should  have  attained  at  least  the  ])osition  of  a  Jnnior 
Uptime.  This  provision  added  a  new  function  to  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  it 
was  no  longer  purely  an  Examination  for  those  who  were  competing  for  distinc- 
tion in  Mathematics ,  for  a  certain  number  it  became  a  pass  Examination. 

The  Mathematical  Tripos  for  some  vears  after  1838,  appeared  an  unqualified 
success ;  it  called  out  a  great  amount  o^ energy  both  in  teaching  and  in  leaminp, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  younger  people  it  came  to  be  regarded  not  as  the  means 
of  education,  but  as  being  itself  the  end  to  which  all  education  was  direited; 
thus  it  became  an  idol  just  as  idol-worship  has  come  abont  in  other  case:^ 
People  found  at  last  that  from  having  been  a  servant  of  University  edncation. 
this  Examination  had  become  the  lord  and  arbiter  of  all :  instead  of  the  Exam- 
instion  giving  a  sanction  to  a  mode  of  teaching,  the  ExHinination  cal!e<l  into 
existence  that  kind  of  teaching  which  was  most  suited  to  iuciure  success  for  ibfi 
competitor  — Latham's  Action  of  E^amintitiwi^t 
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COLLEGE  TUTORS— PRIYATB  TUTORS  OR  OOACHBS.* 

In  the  early  days  of  the  UDiversities,  the  tutorial  Bystem  was  unknown.  It 
was  not  (says  Profesaor  Henry  Maiden  in  his  esaay  on  the  Origin  of  C'nivers-iHes) 
till  the  time  when  Leicester  was  Chancellor  [at  Oxlbrd,  in  1564]  that  t!ic  Univer- 
sity undertook  to  regulate  who  might  be  tutors ;  and  it  was  not  till  tlic  Chancel- 
lorship of  Laud  [in  1630],  that  it  was  made  necessary  to  enter  under  a  tutor 
resident  in  the  same  College  or  Hall  with  the  pupil.  Laud  therefore  may  be 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  system  of  College  tuition.  The  duty  of  these 
College  Tutors  was  to  superintend  the  moral  and  religious  discipline  of  their 
pupils,  rather  than  to  Instruct  them  in  their  studies.  But  when  stricter  attention 
was  paid  to  the  performance  of  Exercises  for  degrees,  and  above  all  when  the 
Examinations  were  enforced,  there  grew  up  a  class  of  private  Tutors ;  the  off- 
spring in  the  main  of  the  system  of  competitive  Examination.  Their  use,  as 
Dr.  Whewell  shows,  has  a  tendency  to  become  abused  when  the  same  persons 
may  exchange  the  office  of  private  tutor  for  that  of  examiner,  within  a  veiy 
brief  period. 

It  was  usual  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time  for  College  tutors  to  lecture  both  in  the  hall 
and  in  their  own  rooms,  as  well  as  to  set  weekly  themes  for  composition.  When 
he  was  at  Pembroke,  Oxford,  in  1728,  Undergraduates  generally  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  Tutor  to  guide  all  their  reading.  His  first  tutor  Jordan  was  like 
a  father  to  his  pupils,  but  he  was  intellectually  incompetent  for  his  important 
position.  For  this  reason  Johnson  reconmaended  his  old  school-fellow  Taylor  to 
go  to  Christ  Church  on  account  of  the  excellent  lectures  of  Bateman,  then  tutor 
there.  Just  when  Johnson  quitted  Pembroke  through  penury  in  1781,  Jordan 
was  succeeded  by  Adams  (afterward  Master),  a  man  of  considerable  ability. 
Thus  we  see  how  cautiously  we  must  form  a  general  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of 
a  College  f^om  its  character  at  any  particular  moment.  Gibbon's  experience  in 
the  matter  of  Tutors  at  Magdalen  was  similar  to  that  of  the  other  at  Pembroke. 

Before  the  century  with  which  we  have  to  do  (18th),  there  had  grown  up  a 
natural  practice  of  flocking  to  certain  favorite  Tutors,  or  ^  jn/pH^mongerSy''  as  they 
were  called.  Indeed,  when  a  student  found,  like  John  Evelyn  *  Fellow-com'on- 
er  in  BallioP  in  1687,  that  the  Tutor  to  whom  his  father  had  sent  him  was  too 
much  occupied  with  college  animosities,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  *  associate' 
himself  with  *■  a  young  man  of  the  Foundation,  afterwards  a  Fellow  of  the  House, 
by  whose  learned  and  friendly  conversation  I  received  great  advantage.' 

Several  persons  are  mentioned  as  regular  *  pupil  mongers.'  James  Tunstal,  in 
Baker's  time ;  in  1715,  Dr.  Chr.  Anstey,  the  elder :  at  St.  John's.  Another 
famous  diarist,  Kalph  Thoresby  of  Leeds,  came  up  to  Cambridge  in  1714  (July 
8th)  to  see  for  a  Tutor  for  his  son.  He  *  visited  Dr.  Bentley,  Master  of  Trinity ; 
then  at  Clare-hall,  to  visit  and  consult  the  famous  pupil-monger  Mr.  Laughton 
[Dr.  M,  Laughton,  one  of  the  first  teachers  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  Dr. 
John  Laughton  of  Trinity  was  University  Librarian!,  to  whom  I  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  after  at  Queens'  College  with  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Langwith  (a  native  of  York)  recommended  by  Mr.  Ba^er  of  St.  John's,  and  pre* 
ferred  rather  than  any  of  his  own  College.  The  Lord  direct  me  in  this  matter 
of  so  great  concern  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  interest  of  my  son  Balph. 
Whether  Clare  Hall  or  Queens'  College,  I  can  not  determine,'  <&c. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1721-2,  upon  a  petition  of  forty-two  Tutors,  it  was 
agreed  that  each  Pensioner  should  pay  a  fee  of  iOt,  a  quarter,  and  others  in  pro- 
portion. Otlier  regulations  were  made  as  to  *■  caution  money '  for  security  in  case 
of  debts.  The  insufficiency  of  tuition  fees  had  long  been  notorious.  In  1718,  it 
was  even  mentioned  in  a  paper  (No.  H)  of  the  Guardian. 

*  Wordiwoitb*!  Univerntf  Soeietf. 
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As  early  as  1759,  the  employment  of  jninaU  tatora  as  ezaminen,  was  found  to 
be  a  cause  of  un&lmess.  It  was  said,  for  instance,  that  *  when  the  Johnians  had 
the  disposal  of  the  honors,  the  second  wrangler  was  always  looked  upon  as  the 
tint*  Bishop  Watson  himself  was  acting  as  a  private  tutor  in  1756,  when  only 
a  Junior  wph.  This  was  a  practice  of  questionable  expediency ;  but  about  the 
other  there  could  be  no  question ;  and  on  June  81,  1777,  a  Grace  was  passed 
threatening  with  deprivation  any  tutor  who  should  be  examiner  to  his  own 
pupils.    The  practice,  nevertheless,  gained  ground. 

Accordingly,  on  June  25, 1781,  a  Grace  was  passed  forbidding  any  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  6.  A.  to  read*  with  any  private  tutor  in  the  course  of  the  two 
years  preceding  his  final  examination.  This  (says  Dr.  Whewell)  was  for  a  time 
effectual.    He  suggests  that  a  certificate  of  the  fkct  should  be  demanded. 

The  writer  of  *  Considerations  on  the  Oaths  required  by  the  Univenity  of  Cam- 
bridge. .  .1788.  rBodl.  Go^h^  Oamb.  65.]  p.  15,  states  that  the  unsnitublenees 
of  lectures  to  men  of  diiferent  capadtiea  had  rendered  priwiU  tutors  *  abeolatdy 
necessary  to  every  one  who  wished  to  make  any  tolerable  figure  in  the  Senate :' 
this  expression  occurs  again  in  the  Pamphlet  where  we  should  now  say  *  Senate- 
house']  at  the  'additioual  expense  of  at  least  £20  a  year.*  Ihe  period  of  twa 
years  was  gradually  reduced  in  1807  and  1815,  till  in  1824,  it  dwindled  down  to 
six  months.  Dr.  Whewell,  in  1845,  conceived  it  to  be  still  possible  and  desirable 
to  enforce  it  Professor  Pryme  says,  that  it  was  repealed  after  he  oeased  to  be 
Fellow.  He  says  also  that  in  1799,  owing  to  that  regulation,  the  system  of  private 
tuition  had  not  become  common,  and  the  lectures  of  the  tutors  during  term-time 
were  by  many  of  the  students  (himself  included)  deemed  sui&cient. 

Since  then,  however,  the  employment  of  private  tutors  or  '  coaches '  at  Cam- 
bridge has  become  more  common,  though  it  has  at  times  received  checks  by  such 
events  as  the  establishment  of  'composition*  or  of  *  inter-collegiate'  lectures. 
But  with  candidates  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  the  tutor  is  often  as  important 
an  agent  as  themselves ;  so  that  William  Hopkins,  of  Peterhouse,  could  boast  in 
1849,  that  *fh>m  January,  18-8,  to  January,  1849,  inclusive,  i.e.,  in  twenty-two 
yearB,  I  have  had  among  my  pupils  175  Wranglers.  Of  these,  1U6  have  been  in 
the  firtt  ten,  44  in  the  firtt  thru,  and  17  have  been  Smior  Wran^Un!* 

As  to  the  effect  upon  young  tutors  themselves,  William  Wordsworth  wrote  in 
1883  to  a  young  graduate  of  Cambridge,  *■  I  have  only  one  observation  to  make, 
to  which  I  should  attach  importance,  if  I  thought  it  called  for  in  your  case,  which 
I  do  not,  I  mean  the  moral  duty  of  avoiding  to  encumber  yourself  with  private 
pupils  in  any  number.  Yon  are  now  at  an  age  when  the  blossoms  of  the  mind  are 
setting  to  make  fruit;  and  the  practice  of pupil-mongtring  is  an  absolute  bli^t 
for  this  process.' 

[Mr.  Bristed,  in  giving  his  five  years  personal  experience  and  observation  of 
Cambridge  examination  for  prizes,  scholarships,  and  honors,  records  his  delib- 
erate opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and  value  of  the  Private  Tutor  in  1840-4.] 

The  present  staff  of  College  Lecturers  could  not,  except  in  some  few  of  the 
smallest  Colleges,  suppler  tiie  demand  for  instruction :  in  the  large  Colleges 
their  number  would  require  to  be  multiplied  by  a  veiy  large  factor.  Nor,  even 
were  they  thus  increased,  could  any  public  lecturer  have  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  pupils'  acquirements,  deficiencies,  capadties,  and  wants,  that  the  private 
tutor  has.  nor  would  he  be  likely  to  take  so  strong  a  personal  interest  in  each 
individual  of  them.  The  etiquette  and  oifioia]  distance  between  the  two  parties 
go  a  great  way  to  prevent  thi.s.  Moreover  any  College  arrangements  would  leave 
the  vacations  unprovided  for,  and  it  is  in  the  vacations  that  the  greater  portion 
of  a  readiiifr  inan*s  work  is  done.  For  my  own  part  I  am  sensible  of  having  de- 
rived the  greatest  advantage  fVom  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  read  at  diflerent 
periods,  and  am  convinced  that,  without  them,  I  should  have  gained  but  very 
moderate  benefit  fVom  the  public  instruction  of  the  College ;  ana  I  believe  eveiy 
man  except  those  from  the  public  schools  would  say  the  same  thing. 
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Wramglenhip — Bmiih^s  Prizes, 

The  inAtitntion  of  senior  wrangler  goes  bock  to  the  year  1789.  Wo  then  And 
that  one  John  Empeon,  of  Catherine  Hall,  was  proclaimed  senior  wrangler,  a  po- 
sition of  singular  fame,  inasmnoh  as  the  names  of  no  other  qnestlonists  are  given, 
and  for  the  next  eight  jears  there  is  no  fhrther  record  of  any  mathematical 
examination.  Then  the  triposes  fidrly  begin.  For  somd  time,  however,  the 
wranglers,  and  the  senior  opUmes  are  grouped  together,  and  men  had  their 
choice  of  two  years  for  going  out.  In  the  year  1758,  we  have  the  present 
division  of  wranglers,  senior  optimes,  and  junior  optimes.  In  the  year  1757,  we 
find  an  instance  of  a  solitary  moderator  conducting  the  whole  of  the  examina- 
tions. At  present  the  examining  body  consists  of  four  gentlemen,  two  modera- 
tors, and  two  examiners,  who  receive  a  payment  from  the  University  cheat. 

The  phrase  *  wrangler'  has  a  reference  to  the  old  scholastic  disputations,  and 
its  meaning,  in  this  sense,  is  obsolete,  although  some  curious  remnants  of  the 
old  system  long  survived.  It  now  refers  exclusively  to  the  senate-house  exam- 
ination for  mathematics  held  in  January,  and  of  which  the  lists  are  issued  about 
the  end  of  the  month.  There  are  three  days  of  general  examination  which  all 
must  pass  who  go  in  for  their  degree.  Ten  days  after  this  time  begins  an  exam- 
ination of  five  days  for  candidates  in  honors,  commencing  with  the  differential 
calculus,  and  going  on  to  the  highest  subjects  in  astronomy  and  optics.  The 
examination  now  turns  purely  and  entirely  upon  mathematics.  Formerly  the 
qnestionists  used  to  hup  adt^  to  deliver  Latin  disputations,  <&c.,  which  entered 
as  an  element  Into  the  result  of  the  examination.  Mr.  Bristcd,  an  American, 
who  has  recently  publisKed  a  work,  *Itve  yeart  in  an  Englith  Univertity^^  says, 
'  all  this  is  now  agreeably  compromised  by  the  payment  of  two  shillings.*  There 
was  also  once  a  curious  custom  of  challenging  the  bracket  above  you  during  the 
examination.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Professor  Farish  did  this  eight  times,  and 
BO  forced  his  way  through  his  opponents  to  the  senior  wranglership. 

To  University  men  there  is  hardly  any  employment  more  congenial  than  to 
take  down  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar,  and  run  through  the  lists  of  high 
mathematical  honors.  By  the  way,  the  Oxford  authorities  have  done  a  grievous 
wrong  to  old  alumni  of  the  University  by  the  custom  of  only  printing  the  last 
ten  years  in  their  honor  examinations.  Oxford  thus  sacrifices  part  of  her  historic 
past,  which  Cambridge  wisely  reftises  to  do.  Many  of  the  senior  wranglers  are 
truly  distinguished  men,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  underrate  the  sublimity  of  the 
distinction.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  senior 
wrangler  only  shows  the  asterisk  which  denotes  that  he  has  got  his  fellowship, 
and  lower  down  the  list  we  perceive  some  name  of  world-wide  fame.  The  Cam- 
bridge Calendar  g^ves  foot-notes  relative  to  any  candidate's  subsequent  achieve- 
ments, if  it  is  only  a  maatership  in  a  school,  a  college  fellowship,  an  honorary 
canonry,  and  so  on,  through  an  ascending  scale  to  the  highest  distinctions.  In 
1761,  we  have  the  first  senior  wrangler  proclaimed  by  the  foot-notes  to  have 
arrived  at  judicial  honors.  This  was  Wilson  of  Peterhouse,  who  became  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  Two  years  later  the  great  Puley  is  senior  wrangler.  In 
1772,  we  find  the  double  names  (with  a  bracket,  calculated  to  mislead)  of  *  Prety- 
man,  (Tomline),'  both  rigniiying  a  well-known  bishop  of  Winchester  in  his  day. 
Soon  we  have  the  excellent  Milner,  President  of  Queen's,  and  afterward  Dean 
of  Carlisle.  In  1787,  we  have  Littledale,  the  fiunous  judge,  who,  with  Tenterden 
as  chief,  and  Bailey  and  Holroyd  aa  fellow  jpumam,  made  what  has  been  called 
*the  golden  era  of  the  King's  Bench.'  Copley,  afterward  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
comes  in  as  second  wrangler,  in  1794,  distanced  by  Butler,  formerly  a  famous 
head  master  bf  Harrow.  In  1799,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  shows  as  a  good 
wrangler  and  senior  medallist,  and  next  year  Vioo  Chancellor  Bhadwell  is  a  good 
wrangler  and  second  medallist.    The  great  lawyers  are  plentiAil  between  1806 
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and  1810.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  is  senior  wrangler ; 
Bickerstetb,  afterward  Lord  Langdale,  who  refuged  the  seal^,  the  brother  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Biokereteth,  and  uncle  of  the  Blahop  of  Bipon,  is  also  Benior 
wrangler ;  and  so  are  those  distinguished  judges  Alderson  and  Maule.  In  1812, 
Bolfe  is  the  last  of  the  wranglers,  or  golden  spoon,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  bat 
he  getA  his  fellowship  at  Trinity,  and  becomes  Lord  Chancellor.  The  year  bat 
one  allcr,  another  eminent  judge,  the  late  iSir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  was  *  wooden 
spoon,*  the  last  of  the  junior  optimes ;  the  *■  silver  spoon '  is  the  last  of  the  senior 
optimes.  Other  eminent  judges  high  among  the  wranglers  were  Alvanley, 
EUenborough,  Lawrence,  Parke,  Kindersley,  Coltman,  W.  P.  Wood,  Cleasby, 
Blackburn.  Among  the  senior  wranglers  we  naturally  meet  with  men  of  world- 
wide scientific  attainments,  some  of  them  mathematical  professors  in  the  Univer- 
sity—Ilerschel,  Ellis,  Stokes,  Cayley,  Adams,  Airy,  Challls.  The  illustriooa 
Whewell  missed  the  senior's  place  and  came  out  second.  Seven  senior  wranglers 
have  become  bishops,  but  bishops  and  great  divines  abound  in  wranglers'  list, 
and  generally  range  high  up.  Canon  Melvill,  Mr.  Birks,  Bishop  Goodwin,  and 
Bishop  Colenso  were  all  second  wranglers. 

There  is  another  examination  at  Cambridge  which  must  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  senior  wranglcrship :  this  is  the  contest  for  the  Smith's  prizes, 
two  sums  of  £25  each,  given  a  century  ago,  to  be  competed  for  annually,  by  a 
Master  of  Trinity.  CcUtrU  paribus^  a  Trinity  man  is  to  have  the  preference ;  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  men  are  bracketed  equal,  the  £25  would  go  to  the  Trinity 
man.  The  case  has,  however,  rarely  occurred.  The  examination  for  the  Smith's 
prizes  is  an  even  severer  test  of  mathematical  powers,  and  in  a  higher  field  than 
the  mathematical  tripos  itself.  This  important  contest  takes  place  on  the  week 
after  the  senate-house  examination.  The  senior  wrangler  lias  then  to  hold  his 
own  against  any  commencing  bachelors  who  may  choose  to  compete  with  him. 
As  a  rule,  the  senior  wrangler  keeps  his  place ;  he  has  only  been  four  times 
beaten  for  both  prizes,  four  times  bracketed,  and  ten  times  second.  The  Smith's 
prize  has  been  a  means  of  redressing  any  inequality  or  accidental  injustice,  or 
definitely  fixing  the  best  man  when  the  marks  in  the  tripos  have  been  very  dose. 
However  close  the  marks  may  run,  they  never  bracket  for  the  place  of  senior 
wrangler ;  he  is  left  the  hero  of  the  academic  year.  There  have  been  some  re- 
markable instances  in  which  the  senior  wrangler  has  been  displaced.  Some 
years  ago  a  gentleman  went  in  for  the  senate-house  examination,  and  did  splendid 
papers,  but  after  three  days'  work  he  was  thrown  out  of  a  pony  carriage,  and  so 
much  ii^ured  that  he  was  unable  to  go  on  with  the  examination.  Up  to  this 
point  he  had  been,  we  have  heard,  second  wrangler,  but  he  was  obliged  to  take 
an  ordinary  degree  with  an  cagrotai  attached  to  his  name.  This  involved  a  great 
hardship  for  him,  which  would  have  been  avoided  under  the  Oxford  system. 
They  propped  him  up  in  pillows  on  his  bed  a  little  later,  and  had  a  Master  of 
Arts  in  attendance.  Under  these  circumstances  he  went  in  for  the  Smith's  prizes, 
and  beat  both  the  senior  and  the  second  wrangler.  In  1821,  Canon  Melvill  heat 
the  senior  wrangler.  The  contest  in  1829  was  peculiarly  interesting.  The  senior 
wrangler  was  an  obscure  member  of  a  small  college ;  the  second  wrangler  was  a 
scion  of  the  groat  house  of  Cavendish.  On  the  examination  for  the  Smith,  Cav- 
endish displaced  Philpott  and  came  in  first  prizeman.  The  competitors  now 
meet  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords,  respectively  as  the  Bishop  of  Woroester 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  They  both  took  a  first  class  in  classics,  but  the 
Duke  was  the  better  man  by  six  places.  The  Duke  succeeded  Prince  Albeit  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  his  University  honors  in  a  high  degree  detennining 
the  selection.  He  modestly  described  his  Cambridge  work  'as  giving  some 
attention  to  studies  to*which  he  had  been  extremely  partial.' 

The  year  1859  was  remarkable,  as  the  fourth  wrangler  took  the  first  Smith's 
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prize,  and  the  sixth  wrangler  took  the  second.  But  no  displacement  attracted 
Tnore  notice  at  the  time  (and  it  i&  still  warmly  remembered)  than  that  of  the  -46, 
when  the  now  famoos  electrician,  Sir  William  Thomson,  displaced  Mr.  Parkin- 
son of  St.  John^s.  Thomson  of  Peterhoose  was,  and  most  deservedly,  the  favor- 
ite of  the  year.  When  ho  went  in  for  his  examination,  Mr.  Leslie  Ellis,  one 
of  the  examiners,  remarked  to  Mr.  Harvey  Goodwin,  another  examiner,  that  they 
supposed  they  were  about  fit  to  cut  his  pencils  for  him.  We  shall  here  do  best 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Bristed's  work :— ^  The  general  wish  as  well  as  belief  was  for 
the  Pcterhouse  man,  who,  Asides  the  respect  due  to  his  celebrated  scientific 
attainments  (he  was  known  to  the  French  mathematicians  by  his  writings  while 
an  undergraduate),  had  many  friends  among  both  reading  and  teaching  men,  and 
was  ver}^  popular  in  the  University.  But  a  rumor  spread  during  the  examination 
that  a  man  from  St.  John's,  Mr.  Parkinson,  was  likely  to  be  senior  wrangler. 
The  Johnians'  best  man  suddenly  came  up  with  a  rush,  and  having  been  spoken 
of  before  the  examination  only  as  likely  to  be  among  the  first  six,  now  appeared 
as  a  candidate  for  the  highest  honors.  £ was  one  of  the  first  that  had  a  sus- 
picion of  this  fjrom  noticing  on  the  second  day  that  he  wrote  with  the  regularity 
and  velocity  of  a  machine.  In  any  Cambridge  examination,  pace  is  a  most  im- 
portant element  of  success.  The  ''  pace  of  Parkinson  "  has  at  Cambridge  almost 
passed  into  a  proverb.  It  was  said  that  the  snccessful  candidate  had  practiced 
writing  out  against  time  for  six  months  together,  merely  to  gain  pace,  and  had 
exercised  himself  in  problems  till  they  became  a  species  of  routine  work  to  him, 
and  thus  he  obtained  prodigious  rapidity  in  solving  them.  The  Peterhonse  man, 
who,  relying  on  his  combined  learning  and  talent,  had  never  practiced  particu- 
larly with  a  view  to  speed,  and  perhaps  had  too  much  respect  for  his  work  to  be 
in  any  great  hurry  about  it,  solved  eight  or  nine  problems  leisurely  on  each  paper, 
some  of  them  probably  better  ones  than  the  other  man's,  but  not  enough  so  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  quantity.'  Mr.  Ellis,  who  examined  that  year,  said 
that  it  exercised  quite  a  snake-like  fascination  on  him  to  stand  and  see  this  young 
Johnian  throw  off  sheet  after  sheet.  He  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  man 
could  have  covered  so  much  paper  with  ink  in  the  time  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  performance),  even  though  he  had  seen  it  written  out  under  his 
own  eyes.  There  was  a  tremendous  scene  in  the  senate-house  when  the  disap- 
pointed favorite  took  his  degree.  Eventually,  at  the  examination  for  the  Smith's 
prizes,  Mr.  William  Thomson  indicated  his  fame,  and  distanced  the  senior 
trrangler  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Adams,  the  discoverer  at  the  same  time 
as  Le  Verrier  of  the  planet  Neptune,  beat  the  second  wrangler,  a  very  eminent 
mathematician,  whose  mathematical  tracts  have  been  translated  into  foreign  lan- 
guages, in  the  proportion  of  about  8,000  marks  to  1,500,  the  lai^st  proportion 
ever  known.  The  difference  in  the  tripos  examination  for  1845  was  nearly  800 
marks.  Between  200  and  800  marks  is  about  the  quantity  obtained  by  the  lowest 
graduate  in  mathematical  honors. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  senior  wranglership  was  attained  by 
Henry  Martyn  in  1801.  He  used  to  say  that  when  he  entered  the  senate-house 
for  the  examination,  and  looking  round  him  saw  the  large  number  of  his  com- 
petitors— a  number  larger  than  usual — his  mind  was  composed  and  tranquilized 
by  the  recollection  of  the  text  of  a  sermon  which  he  had  heard  not  long  before : 
*Seekest  then  great  things  for  thyself?  seek  them  not,  saith  the  Lord.'  He  felt 
his  mind  entirely  relieved  from  anxiety  about  success,  and  this  very  freedom  from 
care  greatiy  assisted  him,  and  gave  him  free  play  for  his  great  powers.  Martyn 
was  only  in  his  twentieth  year  at  the  time.  In  the  account  already  quoted  of  his 
feelings  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  he  says :  *  I  obtained  my  highest  wishes  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  I  had  grasped  a  shadow.'    He  was  fully  to  realixe  that  to 
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And  the  P«arl  of  Great  Prioe  was  something  infinitely  higher  and  more  aatiflfyin^ 
than  any  academic  fiune.  There  was  something  peonliarly  generous  and  elevaling 
abont  Martyn's  religions  character.  *  Since  I  have  known  Qod  in  a  saving  man- 
ner/ he  remarks, '  painting,  poetry,  and  mnsio  have  had  charms  unknown  to  me 
before.  I  have  received  what,  I  snppoAe,  is  a  taste  for  them ;  for  religion  has  re- 
fined my  mind,  and  made  it  susceptible  of  impressions  fh)m  the  sublime  and 
beautifhl.' 

The  late  Baron  Alderson  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  senior  wrsngleR. 
He  showed  himself  the  best  classic  and  best  mathematician  of  his  time.  After 
being  senior  wrangler,  he  took  the  first  Smith's  prise,  and  he  subsequently  be- 
came senior  medallist.*  This  degree  is,  in  point  of  fact,  almost  unrivaled. 
There  is  only  one  precise  parallel— Mr.  Bmndish,  of  Cuus  college,  in  VTIZ.  The 
late  Bishop  Eaye,  of  Lincoln,  took  an  almost  identical  degree ;  he  was  senior 
wrangler  and  senior  medallist,  but  on  an  examination  for  the  Smith's  prize,  he 
was  relegated  to  the  second  place.  The  year  before  Alderson's  year,  the  late 
Bishop  Blomfield  was  third  wrangler  and  senior  medaUist.  A  precisely  similar 
honor  was  obtained  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  The  late  Ms.  Brandreth  of 
Worthing,  was  even  more,  being  second  wrangler  and  senior  medallist.  A  simi- 
lar honor  was  attained  in  1885  by  Mr.  Gonlbum,  whose  early  death  left  so  many 
bright  promises  unfulfilled.  Archdeacon  Hoare,  in  1808,  was  seoond  wrangler 
and  second  medallist.  In  1848,  Scott  and  Westcott,  respectively  the  present 
head  master  of  Westminster  and  the  learned  canon  and  ecclesiastical  writer,  were 
first  and  seoond  medallists,  and  good  wrahglers,  with  one  place  between  them. 
Le  Bas,  the  architect  of  so  many  fine  works  in  different  colleges  of  Cambridge, 
was  senior  medallist  and  a  very  high  wrangler.  In  Aldereon^s  year  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Standley  came  next  to  him  as  seoond  wrangler  and  second  medal- 
list. Those  two  illustrious  brothers,  Sir  Bobert  Grant,  the  Govemor-Generel 
of  Bombay,  and  Lord  Glenelg,  formerly  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  were 
respectively  third  and  fourth  wranglers,  and  second  and  first  classics.  It  is  to  be 
observed  UmA  these  high  double  distinctions  were  obtained  in  the  eariy  pait 
of  the  century,  and  for  many  years  they  have  been  unknown.  In  fact,  so  grest 
is  the  sweep  of  the  studies  of  the  University  that  now  for  many  years  past  it  has 
almost  become  impossible  that  any  man  should  take  the  highest  honors  in  both 
classics  and  mathematics,  and  this  is  understood  to  be  the  fully  expressed  opin- 
ion of  Baron  Alderson.  His  opinion  was,  ^that  the  standard  of  a  double  flist 
was  getting  to  be  something  beyond  human  ability.' 

Mr.  Bristed,  in  reference  to  publicity  given  to  College  and  Univeraity  Honors, 
remarks : 

They  exceed  any  thing  of  which  we  have  any  conception  in  our  academical  in- 
stitutions. True,  the  publicity  does  not  come  in  tne  same  way ;  there  is  no 
crowding  of  Commencements  to  hear  the  young  men  make  speeches :  but  if  a 
comparalively  small  number  of  thej>ublio  come  to  gaze  at  the  snccessfnl  student, 
his  name  goes  forth  to  all  who  read  the  papers— for  in  every  newspaper  not  only 
the  results  of  the  Degree  Examination  and  the  University  Prizes,  but  all  the  Col- 
lege Examinations  and  College  Prizes  are  conspicuously  reportea.  When  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  who  was  related  to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  wished  for  a 
start  in  the  diplomatic  line,  the  atatesman's  first  advice  to  him  was,  *■  be  sure  to 
get  a  Wranglership.' 

*  We  are  told  that  the  laifect  element  in  the  yoang  mathematician's  ■atisfaction  was  tfc* 
thought  of  the  gratifieation  which  it  gave  his  family  and  his  father.  *  I  often  renember,*  sajt  tbs 
good  judge,  many  yean  afterward,  urging  oa  his  own  son  incentives  for  study,  *  and  ihat  with  tbs 
greatest  satis&etion,  that  in  this  respect  God  enabled  me  to  give  pleasure  to  my  ftther ;  and  now 
that  I  have  children  of  my  own,  I  feel  how  great  that  pleasure  must  have  been.'  We  aie  loM 
that  Baron  Aldenon*s  Ikther  wm  present, '  a  proud  and  delighted  listener,'  when  hiseoo  read  aloed 
his  victorious  Latin  essay,  on  the  great  eocasion  when  the  Duke  of  Giooeester  was  iaetaflsd  m 
ChaaeeUor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
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American  Siudenii  ai  Cambridge, 

Maojr  of  the  fonndere  and  early  Bettlera,  especiallj  the  clergymen  of  the 
English  Colonies  in  America,  and  not  a  few  of  their  descendants  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Reyolntion,  were  educated  in  the  universities  of  the  mother 
country ;  and  eyen  the  aUenation  of  an  armed  severance  of  their  political  rela- 
tions did  not  entirely  break  the  succession  of  American  scholars  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  When  our  more  aq>iring  young  men  sought  larger  opportnnities 
of  literary  and  scientific  culture,  and  of  special  training  for  the  practice  of  the 
professions  tlian  our  then  poorly  endowed  institutions  could  Aimish,  the  facil- 
ities of  a  common  language,  and  the  inherited  pride  in  the  name  and  fame  of 
England,  and  the  reflected  lustre  of  a  degree  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
would  have  drawn  their  steps  to  these  great  seats  of  learning,  if  their  scientific 
teaching  and  the  laboratories  had  g^wn  proportionally  with  their  vast  endow- 
ments, and  the  same  narrow  policy  which  had  repelled  and  excluded  dissenters 
and  the  poor  of  their  own  country,  hlid  not  also  repelled  and  excluded  them. 
Prof.  Sylvester,  a  Cambridge  man,  now  of  John  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, in  a  recent  address  (Feb.  22,  1877,)  has  very  forcibly  remarked: 

"Why  is  it  that  the  flower  of  American  youth  resort — not  where  the  ties  of  a 
common  lanf^uage  and  of  a  common  kindred  would  naturally  have  attracted 
them,  to  our  English  universities,  to  receive  their  mental  impulse  and  their 
higher  education,  but  to  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Grottingen,  or  Heidelberg? 
^  It  is  because  there  they  are  welcomed,  to  whatever  religious  communion 
they  are  attached  or  unattached,  without  question  and  without  distinction.  It 
Is  because  there  they  can  rest  on  the  bosom  of  a  common  mother,  who  shows 
kindness  to  all  and  favor  to  none. 

If  German  professors  have  made  German  what  it  is,  England  may  thank  the 
narrow-minded  class,  or  section  of  a  class,  of  its  university  professors— (for 
Hiere  are  numerous  and  noble-minded  examples  of  English  University  leaders 
who  combine  the  highest  genius  with  the  most  liberal  views:  think  of  the 
Aireys,  the  Peacocks,  the  &eKlgwicks,  the  De  la  Prymes,  the  Babbages,  and 
Lubbocks  of  the  past,  the  Sedgwicks,  the  Jowetts,  the  Liddells,  the  Brodies, 
Uie  Henry  Smiths  of  the  present  generations,)  England,  I  say;  may  thank  the 
ecclesiastical-minded  class  of  her  university  professors,  if  the  right  arm  of  her 
spiritual  power  is  shortened — if  slie  is  now,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  long  re- 
main, so  much  inferior  in  intellectual  weight  and  influence  in  the  world  to  what 
she  ought  to,  and  might  have  been.  They  it  is  who  have  alienated  fix>m  us  the 
intellectual  sympathy  of  a  mighty  and  kindred  race. 

I  have  been  struck,  almost  from  the  first  hour  of  my  landing  on  these  'shores, 
by  the  manifestations  I  have  everywhere  witnessed  of  the  dose  intellectual 
sympathy  which  exists  between  America  and  Germany.  It  is  German  books 
that  are  read,  German  authors  who  are  quoted,  German  opinion  on  all  matters 
of  science  and  learning  that  is  appealed  to;  and  as  regards  community  of  work 
and  intellectual  ties,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  extravagant  to  assert  that  Germany 
and  America  belong  to  one  hemisphere,  and  we  in  England  to  another.  I  am 
old  enough  to  remember  when  the  great  universities  of  England  afllxed  their 
•corporate  seals  to  petitions  to  Parliament  praying  that  the  Crown  would  refhse 
to  grant  a  charter  to  the  University  of  London,  then  in  the  course  of  being 
founded,  to  enable  it  to  grant  degrees,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when,  within 
their  own  wallp,  in  most  of  the  colleges,  a  religious  test  applied  even  to  the 
admission  of  students,  and  when  no  student,  not  a  member  of  the  Anglican 
communion,  could  be  admitted  to  take  a  degree;  so  that  not  only  would  they 
not  confer  their  own  degrees,  but  labored  to  prevent  all  Englishmen  unwil- 
ling to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  from  obtaining  degrees  elsewhere." 

We  are  indebted  to  two  American  students— Charles  Bristed  Astob  (a 
graduate  of  Yale  in  high  standing  in  1838)  and  Whuam  Everett,  a  first  dass 
scholar  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  of  Harvard  College,  for  the  best  ac- 
count we  have  seen  of  the  studies,  examinations,  and  student  life  of  Cambridge. 
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71ie  Caiiiah  Language* 
To  appreciate  a  description  of  Cambridge  UDiveniitj,  and  Univenity  life,  it 
will  be  well  to  understand  the  phrases  which  enter  into  it. 

Oovmtman. — A  stodent  of  the  University. 

iSnod.— A  townsman  as  opposed  to  a  student,  or  a  blackguard  as  opposed  to  a 
gentleman  :  a  loafer  generally. 

CW.— A  low  fellow,  nearly  ^  snob. 

Beading.  —Studying. 

A  reading  man.— A  hard  student. 

A  rowing  man—{ow  as  in  aw).— A  hard  case,  a  spreer. 

Shipwreck. — A  total  failure. 

Mitdf  Shady ^  iS^tr.— Epithets  of  depreciation,  answering  nearly  to  the  phrases, 
*  no  great  shakes,*  and  *  small  potatoes.' 

^off.— 14  early  the  French  ea^nttf.  A  fast  man  is  not  necessarily  (like  the 
London  fast  man)  a  rowing  man,  though  the  two  attributes  are  often  com- 
bined in  the  same  person  ;  he  is  one  who  dresses  flashily,  talks  big,  and 
spends,  or  affects  to  spend,  money  very  freely. 

Seedy.— 1^0%  well,  out  of  sorts,  done  up ;  tne  sort  of  feeling  that  a  reading  man 
has  alter  an  examination,  or  a  rowing  man  after  a  dmner  with  the  Beef- 
steak Club. 

J9um0^Mm<.— Conceited,  forward,  pushing. 

Brick. — A  good  fellow ;  what  Americans  sometimes  call  a  eUver  fellow. 

To  keep  in  such  a  place.— To  live  or  have  rooms  there. 

Bang-out.— To  treat,  to  live,  to  have  or  possess  (a  verb  of  all  work). 

wt«*«,  I  lutensives  to  express  the  most  enei^tic  way  of  doing 

any  thing.  These  phrases  are  sometimes  in  very 
odd  contexts.  Yon  hear  men  talk  of  a  balloon  go- 
ing up  like  bricks,  and  rain  coming  down  Uke  a. 
h^tss  on  fire. 

No  end  o/".— Another  intensive  of  obvious  import    They  have  no  end  ofiin^  i.e., 

a  great  deal  of  money.    Be  is  no  end  of  afool,  i. e. ,  the  greatest  fool  possible. 
Pai.  Arf.— Twaddle,  platitude. 
Bosk, — Nonsense,  trash,  oiKvapia. 
Louiwe.—K  treat,  a  comfort  (an  Etonian  importation). 
Coach.— K  private  tutor. 
Team.— Th^  private  tutor's  pupils. 
Sul^'ect.—A  particular  author,  or  part  of  an  author^  set  for  examination ;  or  a 

particular  branch  of  Mathematics,  such  as  Optics,  Hydrostatics,  &o. 
Getting  vp  a  subject.— VLsking  one's  self  thoroughly  master  of  it. 
Flooring  a  paper. — Answering  correctiv  and  fnlTv  every  question  in  it. 
Book-work. — All  mathematics  that  can  be  learned  verbatim  ftom  books — all  that 

arc  not  problems. 
CVom.— All  miscellaneous  information  about  Ancient  History,  Geography,  An- 
tiquities^ Law,  <feo. ;  all  Classical  matter  not  included  under  the  neads  of 

Translation  and  Composition. 
Cbmj9o»i^ion.— Translating  English  into  Greek  or  Latin. 
Original  Composition. — Writing  a  Latin  Theme,  or  original  Latin  verses. 
Spirting. — Making  an  extraoronnary  effort  of  mind  or  body  for  a  short  time. 

A  boat's  crew  make  a  spirt,  when  they  pull  fifty  vards  with  all  the  strength 

they  have  left    A  readmg  man  makes  a  spirt,  wnen  he  crams  twelve  hours 

daily  the  week  before  examination. 
Commons.— The  students'  daily  rations,  either  of  meat  in  hall,  or  of  bread  and 

butter  for  breakfast  and  tea. 
Sisings. — Extra  orders  in  hall. 
JDon.—A  Fellow,  or  any  College  authority. 
Little- Oo.—The  University  fScamination  in  the  second  year,  properly  called 

the  Previous  Examination. 
Tripos— Any  University  Examination  for  Honors  of  Qnestionists  or  men  who 

have  just  taken  their  B.  A.    (The  University  Scholarship  Examinations  are 

not  called  Trii>osesO 
Jb«^</.— Rejected  in  a  (College  Examination. 
/%<ci^.— Kejected  in  a  University  Examination. 
Proctors.— T\\Q  Police  Offlcers  of  the  University. 

JBW^do<7«.— Their  Lictors,  or  servants  who  attend  the  Proctors  when  on  duty. 
Wranqter^  Senior  Optima,  Junior   Optime. — The  First,  Second,  and  Third 

CIas8es  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 
Senior  Wranglers.— The  head  of  the  First  (Tlass  in  Mathematics. 

*  Briited*t  Five  Years  in  an  English  Crii/ver^ity— 1840-44. 
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BRI8TED — ^EXPERIENCE  IN  EXAMINATIONS.* 
The  lifo  of  a  Freshman,  after  ho  has  become  fairly  settled  in  his  quarters,  is  not 
a  very  diversified  one.  The  chief  incidents  of  a  University  man^s  life  are  his  ex- 
aminations, and  of  these  the  Freshman  has  none  worth  mentioning  until  the  end 
of  his  third  term  (unless  he  be  a  clergyman's  son,  and  tlu^reby  entitled  to  go  in 
for  the  Bell  scholarahip).  One  or  two  matteis  occurred  during  my  first  winter, 
that  were  of  interest  as  giving  me  an  insight  into  the  political  feeling  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Toward  the  end  of  our  first  tena,  there  was  an  election  for  High  Stew- 
ard, the  officer  who  represents  the  University  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  the  Tory  candidate ;  his  abilities  and  reputation,  and  the  con- 
servative mfgority  among  the  members  of  the  University,  afforded  little  prospect 
of  any  successful  opposition  being  offered  to  him.  It  happened,  however,  that  a 
few  years  before,  a  young  Whig  nobleman  (Lord  Lyttleton)  had  come  out  head 
of  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  being,  though  a  Whig,  a  strong  High-Churchman, 
and  of  unimpeachable  character,  it  was  thought  that  the  High  Church,  Whig,  and 
moral  interests  together,  might  enable  him  to  beat  Lyndhurst.  But  the  Tories 
stood  by  their  man— High  Church,  Low  Church,  or  no  church,  moral  or  no  moral 
—and  elected  him  by  a  vote  of  all  but  two  to  one;  The  voters  in  these  elections 
are  all  the  M.  A.*s  who  keep  their  namet  on  ths  Boardt  (of  their  respective  colleges) 
by  paying  an  annual  sum.  While  the  voting  went  on  in  the  body  of  the  Senate 
House,  the  galleries  were  filled  with  nndergradnates,  who  gave  cheers  and  groans 
for  a  great  many  things  and  people,  and  hissed  unmercifully  the  prominent  vot^ 
ers  for  Lyttleton.  About  this  time  I  first  had  fhll  personal  experience  of  the  nn- 
charitableness  shown  by  these  youthful  Tories  toward  their  liberal  countrymen. 
THE  MAT  EXAMINATIONS — 1841. 

This  was  my  first  chance  of  distinction.  True,  we  had  undergone  occasional 
examinations  in  Euclid  and  Greek,  but  these  were  entirely  at  the  option  of  our 
individual  college  tutors,  and  without  any  public  result.  Knowing  but  little  as 
yet  of  the  complicated  system,  I  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  its  workings  in 
Triposes,  and  University  Scholarship  examinations,  though  some-  knowledge 
of  them  was  forced  upon  me  by  conversations  in  hall.  When  tiie  great  degree 
examination  for  mathematical  honors  came  off  in  January,  and  a  '  Small-College ' 
man  was  Senior  Wrangler,  the  announcement  of  this  unusual  occurrence  did  not 
particularly  interest  me;  nor,  just  returned  as  I  was  from  a  winter  expedition  into 
Dorsetshire,  did  I  even  go  to  see  the  ceremony  of  degree  taking  and  behold  the 
lion  of  the  day.  The  classical  Tripos  next  month  I  knew  and  cared  something 
more  about,  partly  because  it  ms  a  subject  that  more  concerned  me,  and  partly 
from  the  very  uncommon  circumstance  of  tiiere  being  no  Chancellor's  Medals 
a4judged  that  year. 

All  candidates  for  Classical  Honors  are  first  obliged  to  obtain  a  place  among  the 
Junior  Optimea,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  third  class  of  the  three  into  which  the 
Mathematical  Tripos  is  divided.  But  besides  this,  two  golden  medals  are  given 
annually  for  classical  proficiency  to  Bachelors,  who  are  at  least  Senior  Optimes  or 
Second  Class  men  in  mathematics.  It  generally  happens  that  one  of  the  best  two 
classical  men  in  the  year  has  this  preliminary  requisite,  but  an  interval  of  three 
or  four  frequently  occurs  on  the  Tripos  between  him  and  the  Second  Medallists. 
These  Medallists  then  arc  the  best  scholars  among  the  men  who  have  taken  a  cer- 
tain mathematical  standing ;  but  as  out  of  the  University  these  niceties  of  dis- 
crimination are  apt  to  be  dropped,  they  usually  pass  at  home  for  absolutely  the 
first  and  second  scholars  of  the  year ;  and  sometimes  they  are  so.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  this  year  the  mathematical  examination  was  very  difficult,  ond  made 
great  huvoo  among  the  classics.  Three  Trinity  men,  and  four  from  other  colleges, 
all  likely  candidates  for  the  First  Class,  were  utterly  plucked,  and  several  more 

*  Fivt  Yaart  [1840-44]  io  an  English  UniTenity.    Second  Ed.  1858. 
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'  golfed,'  that  is  to  say,  they  did  jnst  well  enough  to  save  thoir  degree,  but  not 
well  enough  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Mathematical  Ilonore;  ao  that  their 
chance,  al.so,  for  the  Classical  Examination  was  forfeited.  A»  the  Fm«t  Class 
of  the  Chissical  Tripoa  seldom  exceeds  twelve,  to  knock  out  scren  probable  men* 
considerably  reduces  its  fur  proportions ;  in  fact,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  num- 
bered only  five.  MoreoTcr,  of  these  five,  the  first  three  were  Junior  Optimtt, 
and  could  not  go  in  for  the  medals.  There  remained  but  two,  bracketed  at  the 
foot  of  the  Class,  and  these  acquitted  themselves  so  moderately  that  the  first  two 
of  the  Bccond  Class,  who  had  been  tempted  into  the  Medal  examination  by  the 
scarcity  of  candidates,  did  just  about  as  well.  No  one  was  good  encnigh,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  standard,  for  the  First  Medal ;  they  could  not  give  a  Second,  or 
two  Second,  without  a  First,  and  so  none  were  adjudged.  This  caused  a  new 
outcry  against  the  itgustice  to  which  Classical  men  were  exposed,  and  fri^tcned 
one  Third  year  man  away  to  Oxford,  while  several  declared  that  they  would  go 
out  in  *  the  Poll '  (among  the  voXXof,  those  not  candidates  for  Honors). 

In  March,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Medal  Examination,  took  place  that  for 
the  Jlell  (University)  Sckolarthrpgy  which  concerned  several  men  of  my  year,  but 
not  mo.  These  Bcholarships  are  open  to  Freshmen,  who  are  sons  of  clergy- 
men, and  in  moderate  circumstances.  The  papers  are  chiefly  Classical,  a  little 
Mathematics,  as  high  as  easy  Mechanics,  entering  into  it  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
determining  between  the  best  candidates  whoso  classical  merits  are  nearly  eqaal. 
The  Classical  papers,  being  for  Freshmen,  do  not  include  the  more  difiScult  au- 
thors, Thucydides,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  Plantus,  <&c.,  or  Composition  In  Greek; 
but  there  is  always  enough  Latin  Composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  frightr 
en  the  uninitiated.  A  good  deal  of  Homer  is  set,  and  generally  a  fair  allowance 
of  Cicero.  There  is  also  a  paper  in  Scripture  Histoiy  and  Greek  Testament. 
Two  of  these  Scholarships  are  vacant  every  year.  Trinity  generally  gets  the 
first,  and  frequently  both.  This  year,  the  first  man  was  a  Johnian. 
The  CoUege  Easter  Term. 

The  examination  wliich  was  now  approachmg,  and  which  particnlarly  interested 
me,  was  the  College  Easter  Term  Examination,  familiarly  spoken  of  as  ^the  May/ 
The  Easter  is  the  third  Collegiate  Term,  the  other  two  being  respectively  called 
the  Michaelmas  and  Lent.  The  nominal  vacations  are  very  long,  and  the  actual 
ones  still  longer,  so  that  there  are  not  more  than  twenty-two  weeks  of  real  term 
time  in  the  year— that  is,  lectures  are  delivered  and  residence  required  for  that 
period  only,  and  a  gownsman  not  disposed  to  study  has  the  rest  of  the  year  to 
himself.  For  the  reading  men,  the  Tacations  are  the  busiest  time,  there  being  so 
much  less  temptation  to  idleness  when  all  the  idle  men  are  away.  The  terms  are 
still  further  divided,  each  into  two  parts,  and,  after  *  division '  in  the  Michaelmas 
and  Lent  terms,  a  student,  who  can  assign  a  good  plea  for  absence  to  the  CoUeg* 
authorities,  may  go  down  and  take  holiday  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  having  al- 
ready kept  enough  of  the  term  to  answer  the  UhiesrgUy  requisition.  80,  also,  a 
student  who  is  prevented  by  any  accident  fh>m  coming  up  at  the  beginnimr 
of  cither  of  these  terms,  may  appeal  just  before  division,  and  keep  the  latter 
half.  But  with  the  division  of  the  Easter  term,  the  Collegiate  year  virtually 
ceases ;  for,  though  the  statute  term  docs  not  end  till  the  Commencement  in  July, 
the  Commencement  practically  takes  place  in  the  Long  Vacation,  all  lectures  hav- 
ing concluded  with  *•  the  May,'  and  most  of  the  men  gone  down. 

fPBCIMBN  PAOK   OF  TBDCTD1DK8  QUBBTIONa — 1841. 

I.  (1.)  Whnt  do  w  learn  of  the  life,  lUtion.  and  ebnraeCer  of  Thurjrdidn  from  ht«  own  im't- 
inp  1  (2  )  What  is  anigned  as  the  date  of  hit  birth  1  (3.)  What  account  is  fiven  of  his  (int 
Tocation  to  write  history,  and  with  what  probability  T  (4.)  Is  it  probable  that  Ub  survired  the  end 
of  the  war?  (5.)  What  opportunities  bad  he  of  acquiring  information?  (6.)  What  period  of 
time  is  enibraoert  bj  bis  histnrjr  1  (7.)  By  whom  was  it  continued  ;  and  from  what  writers  do  we 
derive  »nr  knnwiedfre  of  the  history  of  Greece  down  to  the  time  when  it  became  a  Roman  nrar- 
ince  1  (8 )  How  far  do  vi»u  noneiir  in  the  opriion  expfc«N>d  of  Thoevdides  in  the  words  Ux^^ 
voXki.  xapi^coBai  fiiv  Aaxc^atfioviots  xarnyoptlv  6l  *AivAiotp  7    (9  )  Quote  from  this  kuuk 
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imtiraeet  of  the  lyapyfiCf  the  X/^etf  voiifnxct,  and  the  irapoy/ioiciMrric.  vapivtiatts.  dirnB£otti^ 
•nd  JTO/ieMfido'iac,  attriboted  by  liioiiysiut  of  HaiicarnoMUs  to  the  itjpie  uf  Thucydidei  1  (lU.) 
What  writers  have  imitated  Thooydides  1    Quote  inttaooes  of  imitation. 

H.  (1.)  Give  an  account  of  tlie  Athenian  eon«tttution  aa  it  existed  at  the  period  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  (3.)  How  did  it  differ  from  that  estabUsbed  bj  Soloo  7  (3.)  What  were  (he  prineipal 
ptilitieal  measures  introduced  by  Periclet  1  and  what  was  their  effect  upon  the  Athenian  character 
and  polity  1  (4.)  What  were  the  principal  parties  at  this  time  at  Athens,  and  by  whom  respect- 
iveir  led  1    <5.)  What  is  meant  by  4  i^tMyiayU.  1    Whom  do  we  hear  of  as  flllinc  that  station  ? 

III.  (].)  What  is  Uie  date  of  Aristiphanes'  play  of  the  Imrusl  Give  a  brief  acoount  of  iu 
ploC    Translate  the  following  lines  and  refer  to  the  passages  in  the  book  which  illustfatec  them. 


(2).  x««  'pwiFir  y  'i»o9 

iramnpydraTd  wtar  wtpiipa^iav  6i^zA&as 


'Iv.  54,  S99. 
<3).      IM999A  ^ifffcy  dvnfiarn  nerd  rdp  IKha 

dmx^t^oro¥ifiii»at  r^s"  ip  t^  'XX^'ycta. 

*Eip.  e05.  809. 
<4.)  Qoola  any  other  passages  from  Aristophanes  which  have  reference  to  or  iHustraie  events 
recorded  in  this  hook.    (5.)  Mention  anv  instances  in  the  tragedians  of  sotth  allusions  to  the  polit- 
ical events  of  the  day.    (6.)  Quote  the  lines  in  Euripides  supposed  to  have  reference  to  Cleoo,  and 
the  passage  in  Plato  relating  to  the  battle  of  Delium. 

IV.  N/<raiay  x^^  Ilifx^f  xpi  Tpoi^iiwa  x^i  Ax^taVi  i  oi  wo^iftto  IXafiw  [hi  Aoxc^atfitfvioi] 
d>X'  dvi  TfiT  nporipat  {v^ivtioi.    Cap.  ai. 

(1.)  What  was  the  situation  uf  Nfaaia  and  Xl^^'af  1  Exnlain  their  importance  to  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  refer  tn  any  passages  of  Thuevdides  which  illustmte  it.  f^.}  What  was  the  polit- 
ical condition  of  Tfoi^^v  and  Ax^'O^  (3*)  What  is  meant  by  h  vporlga  jrvit0aeis'l  Give  iu 
date  and  the  eireumstanoe*  which  led  to  it.    What  was  its  effects  Ofioo  the  Athenian  empire  1 

There,  reader  mine !  Is  that  last  page  grave  and  solid  enoagh  for  you  ?  If  not, 
I  onlj  wish  yon  had  to  cram  for  these  *  Thucydides  Questions,'  as  I  did,  and  to 
write  ont  forty  pages  save  one  of  scribbling  paper  (a  trifle  larger  than  foolscap) 
about  them  in  four  hours. 

Examinations  in  oar  American  colleges  are  seldom  considered  very  important 
affairs  to  either  party  concerned  in  them.  But  at  Cambridge  the  College  and 
University  Examinations  are  the  staple  and  Ufe  of  the  whole  system.  They  arc 
the  only  recognized  standards  of  merit,  except  a  few  prizes  for  essays  and  poems ; 
their  results  are  published  in  all  the  London  papers,  as  regularly  as  the  English 
Queen's  last  drive,  or  the  Spanish  Qneen's  last  revolution ;  their  rewards  are  not 
only  honorary  but  pecuniary,  coming  to  the  suocessfUl  candidates  in  the  shape 
of  books,  plate,  or  hard  cash,  ftt>m  the  value  of  five  dollars  to  that  of  five  hun- 
dred or  more ;  and  in  extent  of  reading  requisite,  accuracy  of  execution  demand- 
ed, and  shortness  of  time  allotted,  they  are  surpassed  by  no  examinations  on 
record.  At  the  detail  of  the  requisites  which  they  exact,  and  the  perfbrmances 
which  they  elicit,  I  have  seen  grave  divines  and  professors  on  this  side  of  the 
water  shako  their  heads  doubtingly ;  so  I  do  not  startle  yon  too  much  at  first,  but 
begin  gentle  with  the  first  year's  one,  ranking  as  you  might  suppose  among  the 
easier  examinations,  for  it  is  limited  in  its  range,  and  you  have  a  general  idea  of 
the  work  before  you,  whereas  in  a  Tripos  the  only  thing  you  can  be  certain  of  is 
that  there  is  nothing  which  you  may  not  be  asked. 

During  the  three  terms  of  your  collegiate  year,  extending  from  Ihe  twentieth 
of  October,  or  thereabout,  nearly  to  the  end  of  May,  you  have  been  lectured  on 
three  classical  subjects,  a  Greek  Tragedy,  a  book  or  speech  of  a  Greek  historian, 
or  orator,  and  a  ditto  of  a  Latin  ditto.  Of  course  you  are  able  to  translate  them 
any  where,  and  explain  all  the  different  readings  iand  interpretations.  But  this 
is  not  half  the  battle—scarcely  a  third  of  it.  Yon  require  a  vast  heap  of  collateral 
and  illustrative  reading  after  this  fashion. 

Our  play  was  the  Agamemnon  of  .fischylns.  Now  for  the  question  paper,  or, 
as  it  is  often  called,  the  *cram'  paper,  you  must  first  make  yourself  master 
of  every  thing  connected  with  the  Greek  stage  arrangements,  and  the  history 
of  the  Greek  drama,  for  which  you  make  large  draughts  upon  Danaldson^a  Greek 
TheaUr^  MkUer  on  the  Eumenidee  (translated),  and  Mkller*8  Hittory  of  Greek 
LiUrature.    Next,  you  get  up  all  yon  can  find  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
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dramatit  pvmna;  then  all  the  parallel  passages  ooUectable  wherein  Greeks,  Bo- 
mans,  or  English  may  be  supposed  to  have  imitated  old  il^hylas.  Then  yoa 
fortify  your  Greek  geography,  make  maps  of  the  signal-fires*  route  from  Tiot, 
<&c  Finally,  yon  ought  to  have  read  the  other  two  plays  of  the  Trilogy,  for  you 
are  likely  to  be  asked  something  about  them ;  perhaps  there  may  be  a  nice  little 
bit  of  the  Enmenides  set,  which  is  not  to  be  understood  by  the  light  of  natare. 
Similarly  for  the  fourth  book  of  Thucydides,  you  cram  up  every  thing  yon  can 
about  every  body  mentioned  in  Thucydides  generally,  and  this  book  particulariv, 
taking  in  much  Thirlwall,  and  BOckh,  and  MilUer's  Dorians,  and  the  like.  And 
for  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Books  of  Cicero  to  Atdcns  (that  was  our  Latm 
subject),  all  your  knowledge  of  the  great  men  of  that  period,  and  of  the  legal 
matten  incidentally  brought  in  («y.,  marriage,  inheritance,  Cbmi^),  will  be  put 
into  requisition.  One  little  bagatelle  I  had  idmoet  forgotten.  You  will  have  to 
turn  English  prose  into  Greek  and  Latin  prose,  English  verse  into  Greek  Iambic 
Trimeters,  and  part  of  some  chorus  in  the  Agamemnon  into  Latin,  and  possibly 
also  into  English  verse.  This  is  the  *  composition,'  and  is  to  be  done,  remember, 
without  the  help  of  books  or  any  other  assistance. 

Now  either  of  the  three  subjects  opens  a  pretty  wide  field  before  yon,  quite 
wide  enough  to  bewilder  a  tyro,  and  here  it  is  that  the  genius  of  your  private 
tutor  come  into  play. 

ImporiaiMf.  of  PrivaiA  2Vi^«. 

Private  tuition  is  no  where  alluded  to  in  the  University  or  College  Statutes ;  it 
is  entirely  a  personal  and  individual  matter ;  yet  it  is,  after  the  examinations,  the 
great  feature  of  the  University  instruction,  and  the  public  lectures  have  come  to 
be  entirely  subordinate  to  it.  The  English  private  tutors.  In  many  points,  take 
the  place  of  the  German  professors ;  true,  they  have  not  the  same  explicit  Uui- 
versity  sanction,  but  an  equivalent  for  this  is  found  in  the  final  examination  for 
degrees  which  they  have  all  passed,  and  no  man  who  has  not  taken  a  good  de- 
gree, expects  or  pretends  to  take  good  men  into  his  team.  Of  course  inferior 
coaches  will  do  for  inferior  men— voXXoI,  for  troXXor.  Of  late  there  has  been  some 
outcry  against  private  tuition ;  but  if  not  absolutely  a  vito/,  it  is  certainly  an  wy- 
partarU  element  in  the  whole  system,  nor  should  it  be  suffered  as  a  necessaiy 
evil,  but  admitted  as  a  positive  good.  One  effect  of  doing  away  with  it  would  be 
to  throw  all  classical  honors  into  the  hands  of  the  public  school  men.  Your 
*  Eton  boy '  is  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  at  least  two  years  in  advance  of  a  Yale 
or  Uarvacd  Valedictorian  in  all  classical  knowledge,  and  in  all  classical  eUganeia 
Immeasurably  ahead  of  him.  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  bring  up  an  inad- 
equately prepared  man  to  *  hold  a  candle '  to  such  competitors  is  by  diligent  per- 
sonal attention  to  him.  Travis  certainly  put  more  into  me  in  seven  months  than 
I  could  have  acquired  by  my  own  unassisted  labors  in  two  years ;  and  of  his  ex- 
ertions in  my  behalf,  I  shall  always  retain  a  grateAil  memory.  But  even  with  the 
best  tutor— and  it  is  not  every  man  who  can  get  a  Travis  to  coach  him — you  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  read  six  times  as  much  as  you  can  make  use  of  on  tho 
papers,  since  you  can  only  calculate  the  general  run  of  the  questions  in  them 
without  being  able  to  make  sure  of  any  individual  bne.* 

Mathematics. 
I  had  not  opened  a  mathematical  book  fbr  more  than  two  years,  and  certainly 
never  intended  to  trouble  the  exact  sciences  agun,  but  as  the  *  May '  approached 
I  began  to  feel  nervous,  and  in  accordance  with  Travis's  suggestion,  put  on  a 
mathematical  tutor  for  the  last  month.  But  *  Dunny '  soon  found  there  was  not 
much  to  be  got  out  of  me  on  so  short  notice.    My  analysis  was  just  sufficient  to 

*  All  ezaminatioo  papen  aie  printed  at  the  Pitt  Pran  in  the  meet  raysterioDS  way,  and  only 
leare  the  printer*i  handi  aboat  five  minotei  before  they  are  rabmiUed  to  the  fttodeati,  when  thty 
are  tent  to  the  examiner  in  a  lealed  packet,  by  a  tnuty  meneofer. 
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nuke  It  prol3able  that  I  bad,  at  some  period  of  mj  life.  Been  the  inside  of  Wood 
and  fisaooek.  So  I  had  to  fiJl  back  upon  the  Euclid.  A  great  godsend  is  Euclid 
to  the  daxncal  men ;  not  only  here,  but  in  the  scholarship  and  the  awful,  accursed 
mathematical  Tripos,  does  he  stand  them  in  good  stead.  Our  troubles  were  to 
begin  on  Wednesday ;  I  devoted  the  two  days  immediately  preceding  to  getting 
up  the  first  four  books  and  the  sixth,  and  by  eight  on  Tuesday  evening  had 
them  ready  for  immediate  nse. 

At  nine  next  morning,  the  Hall  doors  were  thrown  open  to  us.  The  narrow 
psflsflge  between  the  screens  and  the  buttery  was  as  fliU  as  it  uBually  i»  just  be- 
fore 4  P.M.,  but  the  Trinitarians  were  thronging  to  a  different  sort  of  a  banquet. 
The  tables  were  decked  with  green  baize  instead  of  white  linen,  and  the  goodly 
joints  of  beef  and  mutton  and  dishes  of  smoking  potatoes  were  replaced  by  a 
profusion  of  stationery.  Even  the  dais  shared  the  general  fate.  At  that  high 
table  where  I  had  recently  been  feasting  on  spring  soup  and  salmon,  ducklings 
and  peas,  rhubarb  tart  and  custard,  with  old  sherry  quantum  euff.  to  Imbibe,  and 
the  learned  wit  of  the  Bons  for  seasoning,  I  was  now  doomed— such  is  the  muta- 
billty  of  human  affairs— to  write  against  time  for  four  mortal  hours.  In  those 
days  it  was  not  easy  to  throw  me  off  my  balance,  ibr  if  a  boy  has  any  modesty  in 
him,  the  training  of  a  large  American  ooUege,  speaking  continually  to  laigeish 
audiences,  writing  about  eveiy  thing,  and  reading  your  writings  in  public,  Ac, 
is  pretty  sure  to  kuock  it  out  of  him ;  yet  I  did  feel  rather  nervous  that  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  could  not  for  five  minutes  begin  composedly  to  write  out' the 
ibfu  AHnorum  which  headed  our  paper,  though  it  had  been  familiar  to  me  ever 
since  my  school  days. 

At  one,  *  close  your  papers,  gentlemen,*  says  the  examiner,  who  has  been 
solemnly  padng  up  and  down  all  the  time.  (This  examiner  is  never  your  col- 
lege lecturer,  and  of  course  never  your  private  tutor.)  At  tw^o,  the  Hall  assumes 
its  more  legitimate  and  welcome  guise,  dinner 'being  thrown  back  two  hours ;  at 
four  grinding  begins  again,  and  lasts  till  eight :  at  night  there  is  a  supper  put  on 
specially  for  the  occasion.  How  that  supper  is  demolished  I  what  loads  of  cold 
beef  and  lobster  vanish  before  the  examinees  I  Young  ladiea  sometimes  picture 
to  themselves  students  as  delicate,  pale  youths  who  live  on  toast  and  tea.  Never 
Was  there  a  greater  mistake.  Men  who  study  in  earnest  eat  in  earnest.  A  Senior 
Wrangler  sat  opposite  me  one  summer  at  the  Scholars'  table,  and  to  see  that  man 
perform  upon  a  round  of  beef  was  a  curiosity. 

Thus  passed  four  days ;  eight  hours  a  day  thinking  and  writing  together  at  taW 
speed ;  two  or  three  hours  of  cramming  in  the  intervals  (for  though  the  principle 
and  theory  is  never  to  look  at  a  book  during  an  examination,  or  indeed  for  two  or 
three  days  before,  that  your  mind  may  be  fresh  and  vigorous,  few  men  are  cool 
enough  to  put  this  into  practice) ;  and  long  lounges  at  night,  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  constitutional.  Thus  fkr  I  had  rather  exceeded  my  expeotations, 
but  there  was  still  impencting  Monday^s  Algebra  paper,  and  the  thought  of  that 
left  me  very  little  rest  on  Sunday.  A  friend  who  had  obli^ngly  backed  me  to 
the  extent  of  ten  shillings,  endeavored  to  comfort  me  with  the  assurance  that  if  I 
had  done  my  Classics  properly,  I  must  be  safe  without  the  Algebra,  and  if  I  had 
not,  all  I  could  do  on  Monday  would  not  make  much  difference.  But  this  satis- 
&ctory  assurance  did  not  afford  me  fhll  oonsolatios.  Far  more  refreshing  was 
our  stroll  through  the  Trinity  grounds,  where  Tnvis  and  I  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  day. 

ReguU  of  the  May  ExaminathtL 

All  the  papers  together  are  worth  8,000,  but  no  one  gets  frill  marks.    This  is 

•owing  partly  to  the  great  extent  of  the  '  cram*  papers^  which  are  purposely  made 

to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible,  that  every  one  may  find  something  in  them 

he  can  do ;  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  tha  same  man  is  seldom  (I  may  say  never 
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indeed)  first  both  in  classics  and  mathematics^  The  best  man  of  the  year  has 
from  2,000  to  2,400*  The  ordinaiy  limit  of  the  First  Class  is  1,200,  but  this 
standard  is  sometimes  raised,  for  one  feature  of  Cambridge  oxaminationa  is,  thai 
they  go  by  breaks  rather  than  by  actual  number  of  marks,  that  is,  by  relatire 
rather  than  positive  merit ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  it  so  difficult  to  predict 
your  place  with  any  thing  like  certainty.  As  the  greatest  accuracy  is  required  by 
all  the  examiners,  and  the  greatest  elegance  by  most  of  them,  you  must  not  only 
be  solicitous  for  how  much  you  have  done,  but  fbr  how  you  hare  done  it.  A 
little  well  polished  up  is  worth  more  than  a  great  deal  turned  off  carelessly ;  and 
you  often  find  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  class,  unfortunates  who  have  covered  as  mach 
paper  as  the  head  man.  There  are,  say  180  Freahmen,  who  are  arranged  in  nine 
classes,  the  First  Class  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Fifty  marks  wDl  prevent 
one  from  being  ^  posted,*  but  there  are  always  two  or  three  too  stupid  as  well  as 
idle  to  save  their  *  Post.'  These  drones  are  pitUed  separately  as  *  not  wortiiy  to 
be  classed,'  and  privately  slanged  afterward  by  the  Master  and  Seniors.  Should 
a  man  be  posted  twice  in  succession,  he  is  generally  recoumiended  to  try  the  air 
of  some  small  college,  or  devote  his  energies  to  some  other  walk  of  life. 

At  length,  late  on  Friday  evening,  as  I  was  preparing  a  solitary  cup  of  tea,  one 
of  my  friends  came  tumbling  into  the  room  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that 
*  we  were  all  right.'  So  I  was  paraded  in  all  the  Cambridge  and  London  papers, 
with  twenty-three  more,  an  First  Class  men  in  the  Trinity  Freshman  Examina- 
tion, which  honor  moreover  entitled  us  to  a  prize  of  books  at  the  Commemora- 
tion, next  November,  toward  which  the  college  gave  us  nineteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  sterling,  and  we  added  as  much  as  we  liked,  for  this  kind  of  humhog  is 
common  to  English  and  Ajnerican  colleges. 

OOLLEGB  SCHOLARSHIP  EZAKINATIONS  IN  SECOND  YXAR. 

At  Trinity  there  is  a  special  examination  for  Foundation  Scholarships  near  the 
beginning  of  the  Easter  term,  in  which  all  Second  and  Third-year  men  are  eligi- 
ble candidates.  To  an  American  Collegian  who  has  no  motive  for  anticipating 
the  routine  of  a  fixed  course,  such  a  competition  must  seem  singular?  Soplom^rti 
and  Juniors  he  would  consider  a  very  unfair  match ;  and  he  would  be  stiU  more 
surprised  to  bear  that  in  these  contests  for  Scholarships,  the  successful  Second- 
year  men  beat  all  the  Third-year— it  is  a  aine  qua  non  that  they  should— those 
who  have  not  another  chance  being  naturally  favored  above  those  who  have, 
cceUrit  paribtu.  But  this  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  five  or  six  of  the 
best  men  in  the  third  year  are  out  of  the  way,  having  themselves  been  chosen 
scholars  in  their  second  year.  The  whole  number  of  men  making  up  the  two 
years  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy,  and  some  seventy  of  these  usnally  pre- 
sent themselves  for  the  vacant  Scholarships,  which  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  in 
number,  but  generally  less  than  fifteen.  The  successful  candidates  of  the  second 
year  are  usually  to  those  of  the  third  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  eight.  This  ex- 
amination does  not  differ  from  the  May  merely  in  being  optional ;  another  veiy 
important  distinction  consists  in  the  absence  of  subjects  fixed  beforehand ;  the 
candidates  go  in  trusting  to  their  general  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
not  an  vrUimUsd  selection  fh>m  the  Classics,  as  in  the  Tripos  and  the  University 
Scholarships ;  the  candidates  need  not  expect  to  find  any  Pindar,  Aristophanes, 
or  Aristotle,  any  Persius,  or  Lucretius,  on  the  papers ;  and  seldom  will  there  be 
any  Plato,  JSschylus  or  Theocritus,  Plantus  or  Juvenal.  In  Greek,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Demos- 
thenes ;  in  Latin,  Virgil  and  Horace,  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  are  the  authors 
usnally  selected  IVom ;  and  this  still  leaves  a  pretty  wide  range,  some  of  these 
authors  being  sufficiently  voluminous.  The  Mathematical  papers  do  not  go 
higher  than  may  be  supposed  to  fall  within  the  ordinary  reading  of  a  Third-year 
aspirant  to  Mathematical  Honors.    They  are  only  half  aa  many  in  number  oa  the 
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Clamlcal  pa{)en,  and  probably  do  not  count  more  than  half  aa  much ;  at  anj  rate, 
the  examination  ia  more  favorable  to  Clasaical  than  to  Mathematical  men ;  a  good 
Claaalo  may  get  a  Scholarahip  with  the  leaat  possible  quantity  of  Mathematics — 
eay  twenty  marka  out  of  four  hundred^a  Mathematioian  equally  deficient  in 
Classics  must  be  first  rate  indeed  in  his  branch  to  succeed.  In  the  present  year 
(1812)  it  looked  as  if  these  proportions  were  to  be  somewhat  more  equaliied, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  head  of  aflkira. 

THB  LITTLE-GO  IK  1842. 

After  the  trial  heat  9f  the  first  May  examination,  the  field  of  candidates  for 
Honors  begins  to*  assume  something  like  a  calculable  form.  The  ruck  fulls  off 
rapidly,  and  the  good  men  settle  down  to  their  pace.  Many  of  them  are  now 
for  the  first  time  under  crack  private  tutors— for  it  frequently,  indeed  usually  hap- 
pens, that  a  *  coach '  of  reputation  declines  taking  men  into  his  team  before  they 
have  made  time  in  public  When  the  Freshman  has  not  a  public  school  reputa- 
tion, and  sometimes  even  when  he  has,  the  result  of  the  Haj  decides  whether  he 
will  go  out  in  Honors  or  not— that  is,  whether  he  will  be  a  reading  or  a  non-read- 
ing man  (for  with  all  but  th^vcry  badly  prepared,  going  out  in  Poll  is  equivalent 
to  doing  nothing— so  fur  as  University  studies  are  concerned— for  at  least  half  the 
course).  If  his  success  be  such  as  to  enoourage  him,  he  begins  his  work  again, 
as  has  been  observed,  early  in  the  Long  vacation,  toward  the  dose  of  which, 
however,  he  takes  a  real  vacation  of  a  month  or  so  (generally  provided  for  in  all 
engagements  with  private  tutors,  or  for  reading-parties),  so  as  to  come  to  his 
work  fresh  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  term.  Though  not  so  decisive  in  its 
results  as  the  third  year,  this  second  year  is  the  turning  point  for  not  a  few. 
Some  who  have  done  very  well  in  low  mathematics,  break  down  after  parsing  the 
Differential  Calculus.  Some  grow  indolent  and  fall  off  from  depending  too  much 
on  their  first  yearns  success.  Some  Trinity  men  are  disgusted  by  not  getting  a 
Scholarship  at  the  first  trial,  and  strike  work  in  consequence. 

The  Little-Oo  (at  Oxford  the  SmaUt),  is  held  near  the  end  of  the  Lent  (second) 
Term.  The  subjects  are  partly  constant  and  partly  variable ;  the  variable  ones, 
of  which  notice  is  given  a  year  in  advance,  are  a  Greek  author,  a  Latin  author, 
%nd  one  of  the  four  Gospels ;  the  only  constant  snbjcct^at  this  time  was  Paley's 
Evidences,  Author  in  the  last  sentence  must  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  as  de- 
noting one  Book  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  Livy,  or  Tacitus,  two  short  dialogues  of 
Plato,  one  Greek  Tragedy,  or  the  like.  The  examination  involves  a  littlo  vita 
toe*y  and  it  was  sud  that  if  a  man  did  his  tiva  voce  well,  none  of  his  papers  were 
looked  at  but  the  Paley.  As  it  is  only  a  p<u»  examination,  the  examinees  are 
trranged  alphabetically,  except  a  comparatively  few,  perhaps  a  fourth  or  fifth 
of  the  whole  number,  who  have  onljjtui  passed,  and  for  whose  special  benefit  a 
Seoond  Class  is  provided. 

UnioersUy  Schol4xrship  Ejcamination. 
There  is  a  Third  Examination  during  the  Lent  Term,  in  which  Second-year 
men  may,  be  candidates,  though  the  number  who  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity is  not  large— The  University  Scholarship.  I  say  Scholarship^  for  though 
there  are  several  on  different  foundations,  it  has  been  so  arranged  that  one  is 
vacant  every  year,  and  seldom  more  than  one  ;*  the  examiners  and  stylo  of  ex- 
amination are  the  same  for  them  all,  and  they  may  be  pmcticttUy  considered  as 
one  and  the  same.  The  examination  is  open  to  all  undergraduates,  but  the  com- 
petition lies  chiefly  among  those  of  the  Third  year.  It  includes  more  Latin  com- 
position than  the  Tripos,  and  even  a  wider  range  of  authors,  embracing  Athenaius, 

*  Tbsre  hare  been  two  ▼■canciei  tofeCher  thiee  timet  in  the  la*t  ten  Tenn.  The  Fonndntiont 
are  foor,  the  Oaoen,  Battie^  Davies,  and  PtCI,  tu  which  a  new  one,  the  Portent  has  jiut  bean 
■ddsri.    The  anonal  emolument  variai  from  £30  to  jC75. 
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the  oomio  fragments,  and  SQch  oat  of  the  way  subjeota  which  enter  into  no  oflur 
examination.  Yet  it  somotimea  happens  that  a  Seoond-yoar  man  ia  the  auoceaa- 
fhl  candidate,  and  there  are  rare  inatanoeg  of  a  Freahman  gaining  the  prize. 

The  University  Scholars^p  was  thia  year  borne  off  by  a  Johnian.  En  revandU 
we  triumphed  in  both  Tripoeea,  having  in  Mathematioa  the  Senior  Wrangler  (who 
is  almost  always  as  a  matter  of  ooune  .a  Johnian),  and  in  Claaaics  the  Senior 
Classic  and  Senior  Medallist,  as  nsual.  Some  circumstances  worth  mentioning 
attended  these  examinations.  Our  Trinity  Senior  Wrangler  (we  have  one  so  sel- 
dom that  ho  i8  prone  to  bo  an  object  of  curiosity  and  a  pet)  was  a  crooked  little 
man,  in  no  rettpect  a  beauty,  and  not  in  the  least  a  beau.  On  the  day  of  his  tri- 
umph, when  he  was  to  receive  his  hard-earned  honors  in  the  Senate  House,  some 
of  hi»  friends  combined  thoir  enei^^es  to  dress  him,  and  put  him  to  dghta  prop- 
erly, so  that  his  appearance  might  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  his  exploita  and 
hU  college.  Ho  had  generally  the  reputation  of  being  a  mere  Mathematidan, 
which  did  him  great  injustice,  for  he  was  really  a  man  of  much  varied  informa- 
tion, and  that  on  some  subjects  the  very  opposite  of  scientific — ^tbr  instance,  he 
was  well  up  in  all  the  current  novels,  an  uncommon  thing  at  Cambridge,  where 
novel  reading  is  not  ono  of  the  popular  weaknesses.  His  Johnian  competitor, 
who  WHS  a  fearfully  hard  reader,  and  had  once  worked  twenty  haurt  a  day  for  a 
week  together  at  a  college  examination,  almost  broke  down  fh>m  over  exertion 
just  as  the  time  of  trial  was  coming  on,  and  found  himself  actually  obliged  to 
carry  a  supply  of  ether  and  other  stimulants  into  the  examination,  in  case  of  ac- 
cidents. Nevertheless,  he  made  a  good  fight  of  it,  and  having  great  pace  as  well 
as  stylo  in  addition  to  his  knowledge,  beat  the  Trinity  man  a  little  on  the  book 
work,  but  was'beatcn  two  hundred  marks  in  problems,  whieh  decided  the  contest. 

The  Senior  Classic  was  a  nobleman's  son,  also  distinguished  as  one  of  the  best 
oars  on  the  river.  He  had  moreover  been  Captain  (Head)  of  the  Poll,  for  it  is  a 
privilege  of  noblemen's  sons  that  they  go  out  in  Classics  by  first  passing  the  or- 
dinary degree  examination  instead  of  the  Mathematical.  This,  and  obtaining  a 
degree  by  seven  terras  residence  instead  of  ten  (making  just  a  year's  difference), 
are  the  only  unfair  privileges  they  enjoy.  The  reason  assigned  for  both  is 
the  same— that  they  may  bo  wanted  in  public  life  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  other 
students;  and  tlie  intention  evidently  was,  that  those  going  out  in  Classics 
through  the  Poll  should  do  so  after  a  residence  of  two  years  and  a  half.  But  as 
this,  though  the  spirit,  is  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  some  of  them  take  advantage 
of  the  double  chance,  and  enjoy  the  same  length  of  time  for  Classical  preparation 
as  the  other  students,  without  being  hampered  by  the  Mathematical  examination. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  of  young  men  who  have  chivalrously  re- 
fused to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage,  and  have  gone  out  in.  the  Mathemat- 
ical Tripos  along  with  the  mass  of  Classical  students.  The  privilege  holds  good, 
even  if  the  nobleman  has  entered  as  a  Penuoner,  but  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
Chancellor's  Medals,  aU  candidates  for  which  are  required  to  be  Senior  Optimes. 

Migration  from  one  College  to  another. 
A  migration  is  generally  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  inferiority,  and  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  migrator  is  not  likely  to  become  a  Fellow  of  liis  own  ooUege, 
and  therefore  takes  ref\igo  in  another  where  a  more  moderate  degree  will  insnre 
him  a  Fellowship.  A  great  deal  of  this  migration  goes  on  from  John's  to  the 
small  colleges ;  Sidney  is  almost  a  college  of  second  rate  Johnians ;  at  Christ's, 
for  three  years  successively  while  I  was  an  undergraduate,  the  first  man  was  an 
emigrant  from  John's.  Sometime^  the  migrating  man  turns  out  a  dark  horse,  and 
stands  very  high  at  last ;  it  proved  so  in  the  present  case.  More  rarely  it  happens 
that  a  good  man  from  the  start  migrates  out  of  John's  or  Trinity  to  save  himself 
trouble,  because  at  another  college  he  will  be  given  a  Fellowship  merely  for  hia 
degree— that  is,  for  his  place  in  the  Mathematical  or  Classical  Tripos,  without 
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having  to  undergo  tho  additional  Bubseqnont  examination.  Sometimes  also  a 
Bachelor  migrates  for  the  same  reason.  The  Small  College  Scholartthips  and 
Fellowships,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Trinity  in  pecuniary 
value ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  generally  more  lucrative.  It  is  a  question  of 
profit  against  honor.* 

ICAT  BZAinKATION  HT  SECOND  TEAR. 

The  May  examination  for  Second-year  men  is  principally  Mathematical.  The 
only  strictly  Classical  paper  is  one  on  some  dialogue  of  Plato.  There  is  another 
on  the  Diatessaron  (the  Four  Gospels)  chiefly  *  cram/  and  three  short  papers  in 
*  morals  »—Paley's  Natural  Theology^  Stewart's  OtUlinet,  and  BuUer'e  Thrte  Ser- 
mon* on  Human  Nature.  These  three,  with  the  Eleventh  Book  of  Euclid,  are 
put  into  one  long  session  of  five  hours.  The  other  six  papers  are  Mathematical, 
Statics,  Dynamics,  Theory  of  Equations,  Conic  Sections,  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  one  paper  of  Problems  on  all  the  subjects. 
Now  is  it  quite  possible  for  a  Classical  man,  by  polishing  up  carefully  the  Morals 
and  Greek  Testament  and  Plato  (with  the  aid  of  the  Euclid  which  is  given  him 
as  a  sort  of  sop),  to  get  marks  enough  for  a  First  Class,  especially  as  the  standard 
is  two  hundred  marks  lower  than  it  was  the  first  year.  But  the  prize  is  not  gen- 
erally considered  worth  the  expenditure  of  time.  The  votary  of  Classics  is  now 
beginning  to  keep  a  single  eye  on  the  Tripos,  and  is  not  easily  drawn  aside  from 
his  pursuit  of  a  high  place  in  that,  and  no  one  thinks  the  worse  of  him  for  being 
as  low  even  as  the  Sixth  Class  in  the  May  examination. 

On  the  whole  there  is  not  very  hard  working  for  this  May  as  compared  with  the 
first,  except  among  the  best  two  or  three  in  Mathematics,  who  are  beginning  to 
struggle  for  their  places,  and  with  them  it  is  rather  the  result  of  their  contem- 
porary reading  with  their  private  tutors  than  of  special  study  for  the  examination. 
If  he  who  has  been  decidedly  the  best  Mathematician  in  his  first  year  comes  out 
as  decidedly  superior  in  this,  he  may  be  considered  pretty  safe  for  the  highest 
Wranglership  out  of  Trinity ;  but  if  one  or  two  others  who  were  then  dose  bo- 
hind  him  are  now  a  second  time  not  far  In  his  rear,  there  is  a  very  good  chance 
that  their  places  may  be  changed  next  year,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  Degree  examii:^ 
aUon.  Some  men  drop  out  of  a  good  place  this  year  by  temporary  misdirectioa 
and  want  of  concentration  of  their  powers,  and  not  having  their  Mathematical 
abilities  as  yet  fully  developed  by  steady  and  exclusive  application.  These  come 
up  again  in  the  third  year,  and  are  ultimately  among  the  high  Wranglers. 

It  was  a  great  deprivation  to  me,  for  our  Plato  lecturer  was  a  remarkable  man, 
and  though  his  readings  had  not  at  that  time  the  University  celebrity  which  they 
afterward  acquired,  for  it  was  only  the  third  year  of  his  course,  they  had  already 
deservedly  attracted  a  large  attendance.  I  was  compelled  to  remain  in  the  buay 
place  an  idle  looker  on. 

CcmmeMemmU  in  1842. 

The  Commencement  takes  place  during  the  first  week  in  July,  and  is  the  nom- 
inal ending  of  the  Easter  Term,  which  has  virtually  concluded  a  month  before 
The  real  business  done  is  conferring  the  M.A.  degrees,  and  reading  the  prize 
compositions— that  is  to  say,  the  Classical  ones  and  the  English  poem,  for  the  re- 
citation  of  the  Theological  Essays  would  be  rather  a  tedious  affair,  as  they  some- 
times make  a  tolerably  sized  book.  The  Latin  Essays  are  read  a  few  days  before 
Commencement.    Almost  the  only  parties  in  attendance  are  those  personally  in- 

*  There  are  tome  BTf-FdUmakifM^  however,  to  the  Mnall  colleges,  whote  raloe  is  merely  nom* 
inal— eome  £5  or  £%  a  year.  These  are  io  do  great  domaod,  and  are  oeoallj  given  tu  inferior 
men.  Sometinnee  they  aenre  to  keep  good  roeo  ftooi  being  avptrtamnaUd  (in  collegee  where  a 
man  can  not  be  mede  a  Fellow  aAer  he  hat  attained  a  certain  [Unirenity]  age),  sinoe  a  By»-M« 
low  can  be  elected  to  one  of  the  tegular  FeUowibipe  when  a  vacaacy  eecun. 
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terested.  A  few  of  the  reading-men  up  for  the  liOng  may  drop  into  the  galleries, 
and  some  straggling  townspeople  be  in  the  body  of  the  house.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion tlie  scene  was  changed  Cambridge  was  turned  into  a  show  pluee  for  that 
day  only.  Gold-embroldered  gowns  of  noblemen  mingled  with  the  red  gowns 
of  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  Physic.  Crowds  of  well  dressed  strangers  thronged 
the  beantifnl  college  grounds,  looking  as  unamused  as  the  g^eat  Anglo  Baxon 
race  ut^imlly  does  when  it  gets  together  In  a  crowd.  The  Senate  House  wtut 
thronged.  All  manner  of  big- wigs  graced  the  scene  and  augmented  the  dignity 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Some  one  of  the  royal  family  was  there — I 
forget  wlio,  but  recollect  two  officers  pushing  the  people  out  of  his  way.  Prince 
Albert  came  up  to  be  mode  something  or  other,  and  put  on  some  extraordinary 
dress.  IlluHtrious  foreigners  were  not  wanting.  Everett  and  Bunsen  were  cre- 
ated D.C.L.*B,  and  had  red  gowns  put  over  their  diplomatic  uniforms.  The  scan- 
dalous conduct  of  some  members  of  the  other  University  to  our  distinguished 
countryman  when  the  same  degree  was  conferred  on  him  there  some  time  later, 
is  unhappily  notorious,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  a  difficulty — though 
of  a  different  sort,  founded  not  on  religious  but  on  political  grounds — was  near 
occurring  at  Cambridge.  Some  precise  member  of  the  Senate  started  this  objec- 
tion :  *•  We  give  Honorary  Degrees  only  to  persons  of  royal  blood,  and  Amba»%sa- 
dors  are  admissible  to  them  merely  in  their  quality  of  representatives  of  crowned 
heads.  Now  Mr.  Everett  does  not  represent  a  crowned  head ;  how  then  can  we 
give  him  a  Degree  V  Fortunately  some  one  recollected  that  the  American  Minis- 
ter was  a  D.C.L.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  members  of  which  are  admitted  ad 
tundem  gradum  at  Cambridge,  which  solved  the  difficulty  at  once  ;  indeed  it  was 
settled  so  quietly  that  not  many  people  were  aware  of  its  existence. 

The  unusual  throng  made  the  winners  of  the  Browne  medals,  the  Person,  the 
Camden,  and  the  Chancellor's  English  medal,  extraordinary  lions,  as  instead  of 
an  audience  of  half  a  dozen  old  Dons,  and  twice  as  many  undergraduates,  they 
had  a  crowded  house  of  beauty,  nobility,  and  fashion  to  recite  before.  The 
Browne  medals  are  three  in  number,  for  an  ode  in  Latin  Alcaics,  an  ode  in  Greek 
Sapphics,  and  a  brace  of  epigrams  in  Greeic  and  Latin.  The  Porson  prize 
(of  books)  is  for  a  translation  from  Shakspeare  into  Greek  Iambics  ;  the  Camden 
medal  for  an  exercise  in  Latin  Hexameters.  The  subjects  of  these  exercises  are 
announced  at  the  end  of  the  First  Term,  and  the  candidates  have  about  three 
months  to  write  them  in.  These  prizes  are  sometimes  taken  by  the  best  men  in 
the  year,  sometimes  by  second  rate  ones.  The  continually  recurring  reason  Uiat 
they  make  too  much  inroad  into  the  preparation  for  the  Tripos,  prevents  many 
of  the  first  Classics  in  the  year  fVom  trying  for  them,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  Greek  ode,  which  is  an  altogether  out  of  the  way  exercise,  Greek  Sapphics 
not  being  written  in  any  of  the  examinations.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  Por- 
son was  considered  the  most  honorable,  and  there  was  more  competition  for  it 
among  the  good  men.  But  there  is  a  generally  prevailing  idea  in  the  University 
that  success  in  an  extensive  examination  on  general  knowledge  of  language,  not 
specially  prepared  for,  is  a  fairer  test  of  merit  and  ability  than  giuning  a  prize 
which  has  been  elaborately  worked  up  in  private,  and  it  not  unft^squenUy  hap- 
pens that  the  Senior  Classic  has  never  written  for  a  medal  or  Porson. 

Great  VhiveraiAf  ExaminaUons  in  1843. 
With  the  New  Year  came  on  the  great  University  examinations,  which  excited 
the  usual  interest.  The  Senior  Wrangler  this  time  was  Adams  of  John's,  since 
celebrated  as  the  other  discoverer  of  Le  VerrieHs  planet.  He  won  in  a  canter,  so 
to  speak,  having  three  thousand  marks  to  the  Second  Wrangler's  fourteen  hun- 
dred, so  that  there  was  more  numerical  difference  between  them  than  between 
the  Second  Wrangler  and  the  ^X)0».  A  singular  case  of  /uni  occurred  at  this 
examination.    The  man  who  would  have  been  second  (also  a  Johnian),  took 
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fright  whon  four  of  the  sue  days  were  over,  and  fairly  ran  away— not  only  from 
the  examination  but  out  of  Cambridge,  and  was  not  discovered  by  his  friends  or 
fiimily  till  some  time  after.  As  it  was,  ho  came  oat  ninth  in  the  list  of  Wranglers, 
the  high  papers  of  the  last  two  days  affecting  sensibly  the  places  of  only  the  first 
ten  or  fifteen.  By  getting  the  Second  Smith's  Prize,  he  might  have  retrieved  his 
prospects  of  a  Fellowship,  but  here  our  best  man  from  Trinity,  who  was  only 
Third  Wrangler,  and  but  for  the  acddent  would  have  been  fourth,  cut  him  out. 
We  wanted  some  little  eonsolation  of  the  sort,  being  in  a  terrible  minority  this 
year.  In  the  Classical  Tripos  where  we  generally  looked  for  one  or  both  Medal- 
lists as  a  matter  of  ooune,  we  had  but  one  man  in  the  First  Class,  and  he  only 
eighth  of  the  eleven  composing  it.  People  began  to  put  the  blame  on  our  master, 
unjustly  enough,  as  the  men  of  that  year  had  not  entered  under  his  auspices. 
The  fact  was,  that  a  few  years  before  there  had  been  a  great  scarcity  of  Trinity 
Fellowships,  so  that  men  to  whom  the  emoluments  of  learning  were  an  object 
had  become  afraid  to  enter  there  until  the  supply  of  good  candidates  was  thinned 
out  a  little.  But  in  the  University  Scholarship  where  the  Third-year  men  of 
crack  reputation  came  into  play,  our  college  met  with  a  worse,  because  more  un- 
expected disappointment.  There  were  four  Trinity  men  expected  to  fill  the  first 
four  places  in  the  Classical  Tripos  of  1844,  and  three  of  these  were  now  to  fight 
for  the  Craven,  with  no  danger  except  from  one  Kingsman.  Eing*s  College 
standa  in  an  anomalous  position  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  University.  It  is 
a  mere  prolongation  of  Eton  School.  Its  half  dozen  undergraduates,  who  have 
been  the  best  *  Collegers'  at  Eton,  become  Scholars  and  Fellows  of  the  college  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  also  get  their  degree  from  the  University  without  passing 
any  examination  for  it.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves  in  cither  Tripos.  But  the  University  Prizes  and 
Scholarships  are  open  to  them,  and  here  they  prove  formidable  rivals  of  the 
Trinity  men.  As  the  dangerous  Kingsman  was  in  his  second  year,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  besides  the  chance  of  three  to  one  agunst  him,  the  not  unjust  prefer- 
ence, eeeUria  paribwty  shown  to  candidates  who  have  no  more  opporttinity  left, 
would  turn  the  scale  against  him.  But  now  an  outside  competitor  appeared  in 
the  person  of  the  Pembroke  Third-year  man  who  had  carried  off  three  prizes  at 
the  last  Commencement.  I  was  almost  the  only  man  in  Trinity  who  knew  him 
personally,  and  having  very  early  in  our  acquaintance  formed  a  high  idea  of  his 
ability,  and  especially  his  quickness  and  pace  (an  important  element  of  success), 
ventured  to  talk  of  him  as  a  likely  candidate.  The  idea  of  a  Small-Colleger  beat- 
ing all  Trinity  was  deemed  preposterous,  and  such  a  hint  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  treason  to  the  college.  Nevertheless  it  proved  true ;  he  came  out  the  winner, 
with  the  Kingsman  and  one  of  our  three  close  at  his  heels,  and  all  the  re»t  no 
where.  Thereupon  he  became  quite  a  lion.  Still  there  was  a  strong  party  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  he  would  bo  Senior  Classic,  and  the  Trinity  man  with 
whom  his  college  had  declared  to  win  (he  who  had  been  next  to  the  successful 
candidate  for  the  Craven),  was  regularly  booked  and  entered  for  the  head  of  the 
Tripos  against  him.  It  bid  fur  to  be  a  veiy  pretty  race.  The  Trinity  man  was 
the  best  in  Greek,  the  other  in  Latin ;  and  Greek,  especially  Composition,  counts 
more  than  Latin,  in  the  Tripos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pembroke  man  had  the 
j)r€stig»  of  the  Scholarship,  and  superior  rapidity  of  work,  while  his  opponent 
had  more  accuracy  and  polish.  Then  again,  he  of  Trinity  was  already  weU  pre- 
pared in  Mathematics,  and  the  other  had  all  his  to  get  up,  and  as  he  must  be  a 
Senior  Optime  to  contend  for  the  Medal,  this  was  a  great  dead  weight  upon  him. 
But  again,  the  Trinity  man's  knowledge  of  Mathematics  might  tempt  him  to  read 
for  a  Double  First,  and  thus  distract  his  attentioii  from  the  one  object.  Friends 
of  the  candidates  made  bets  (not  very  large  ones  to  be  sure :  I  ultimately  won 
seven  pounds  on  my  man)  and  the  whole  affair  with  its  calculations  and  contin- 
gencies was  like  a  race  or  an  election — except  that  there  was  no  foul  play. 
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Occupation  in  Lent  Term — 1843. 

I  went  in  to  this  examination  in  common  with  some  sixty  more  outaiden,  ^diiefly 
to  find  out  by  experiment  if  I  was  strong  enough  to  sit  through  the  Trinity  Schol- 
arship next  term,  and  also  to  become  used  to  the  feel  of  an  examination,  as  I  had 
not  parsed  one  since  my  first  May,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  short  and  easy  Little- 
Go.  Beginning  thus  with  the  moat  difficult  examination  in  the  University,  I 
probably  wrote  a  great  deal  of  trash,  but  no  one  seeing  it  except  the  examiners, 
it  was  of  little  consequence. 

During  the  rest  of  the  Lent  term  I  was  reading  and  writing  for  the  Members' 
Prize,  which,  besides  the  labor  of  Latin  Composition,  required  much  Boman  His- 
tory ^  crum.*  Also,  I  read  with  a  friend  some  low  Optics  with  a  view  to  the  May 
examination— a  very  foolish  speculation,  as  I  had  been  over  no  Second-yeio- 
Matliematics,  and  was  not  in  a  state  to  get  up  the  subject  in  a  reliable  way.  I 
moreover  attended  the  Greek  Professor's  Lectures  on  Pindar  and  the  Colle;ge  leo- 
turcs  oil  Plato  to  the  Second  year. 

University  and  (kUege  Lftdures, 

The  small  attendance  on  Professors'  Lectures  are  often  remarked  on.  Dr. 
Whewell's  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  had  not  more  than  fifty  lifitteneFS,  of 
whom  I  was  one.  Prof  Sedgwick  had  an  attendance  of  not  more  than  thirty  at 
his  Geological  lectures  in  the  year  1811.  Tlie  Greek  Professor's  class  in  18iS  was 
rather  under  than  above  thirty.  In  all  this  there  was  nothing  so  bad  as  Bock- 
land's  lecturing  on  Geology  to  three  hearers  at  Oxford ;  but  I  was  actually  my- 
self one  of  a  class  of  three  who  attended  Professor  Cumming's  supplementary 
course  of  Chemistry  in  the  yeor  1841.  ...  It  is  beeavee  they  are  working  so  hard 
that  the  great  body  of  reading-men  do  not  come  to  the  lectures — working  with 
their  private  tutors  (who  correspond  to  German  professors  in  some  respects,  as 
has  been  observed)  for  the  Tripos,  the  BcholarHhips,  or  the  College  Mays. 

The  College  lectures  delivered  have  a  very  moderate  attendance  at  them  also. 
Sometimes  this  is  owing  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  subject.  For  instance,  odc 
of  the  best  Mathematical  Fellows  at  Trinity  or  John's  is  lecturing  on  some  high 
branch  of  Mathematics— something  of  which  the  Diflferential  Calculus  is  merely 
the  alphabet ;  none  but  high  men  can  take  interest  in,  or  derive  profit  from  such 
lectures.  Now,  as  there  are  odly  on  an  average  twelve  Wranglers  from  John's, 
and  nine  from  Trinity  every  year,  the  class  is  of  necessity  limited  to  a  dozen,  and 
the  lecture  takes  very  much  the  form  of  an  examination.  In  Cla.ssics  it  depends 
chiefly  on  the  lecturer  whether  he  has  a  good  class  or  not.  The  lectures,  though 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  Year  which  is  to  be  examined  at  the  May  in 
the  subject  lectured  upon,  are  open,  without  extra  fee,  to  all  the  College,  and  a 
lecturer,  who  has  made  one  author  his  fpieiaUtU,  and  can  translate  and  explain 
him  in  an  interesting  manner,  will  be  sure  to  have  a  large  attendance.  Our  Plato 
lecturer  at  Trinity  furnished  a  striking  example  of  this.  His  room  was  always 
crowded ;  his  audience  comprised  not  only  the  Junior  Sophs,  for  whom  the  leo- 
ture  was  specially  intended,  but  Senior  Sophs,  Bachelors,  and  even  Fellows. 
Nay,  some  men  of  other  colleges  applied  to  be  admitted ;  but  this,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  contrary  to  the  College  rules  and  usages.  ...  Of  the  Protagoras, 
which  was  the  subject  this  year,  I  had  been  careful  enough  to  provide  myself 
with  an  interleaved  copy,  and  the  notes  then  taken  are  among  my  most  cherished 
manuscripts. 

This  term  I  was  called  on  to  recite  both  my  Declamations,  English  and  Latin, 
in  the  chapel.  Every  Senior  Soph  is  nominally  required  to  write  an  English  and 
a  Latin  Dedamatioi^  but  many<beg  off  one  or  both ;  probably  about  fifty  of  each 
are  sent  in.  The  eight  best  of  each  had  been  selected  for  recitation,  to  five  oat 
of  which  sixteen,  the  five  prizes  were  to  be  awarded.    It  was  officially  intonated 
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in  the  Lectore-rooms,  that  the  Master  wonld  be  pleased  by  a  general  attendance 
of  the  students,  but  in  spite  of  this  manifesto,  we  had  a  very  slim  audienoe,  not 
more  than  a  dozen. 

Union  JMxUing  Socieij, 

The  Union  Debating  Society,  which  had  taken  sach  a  start  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year,  was  now  growing  too  lively,  and  evincing  an  Irish  sort  of 
vitality  by  a  succession  of  rows.  To  keep  up  an  interest  in  the  debates,  we  had 
persuaded  men  of  reputation  to  oome  forward  as  candidates  for  the  offices,  and  a 
Trinity  Bachelor  Scholar  of  high  standing  was  put  up  for  the  presidency  of  the 
L*ent  Term.  He  was  carried,  after  a  hard  contest,  and  the  defeated  party  tried  to 
console  themselves  by  making  a  disturbance,  and  annoying  the  assembly,  especi- 
ally on  business  nights.  I  may  say  here  that  English  young  gentlemen  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  are  more  ungentlemanly  than  any  class  of  our  people  (for  a  meeting 
of  Irish  or  other  foreigners  in  New  York  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  Americiin 
meeting) ;  they  never  look  upon  the  occasion  in  a  serious  light,  but  seem  to  con- 
sider it  the  most  natural  one  for  a  lark.  Two  of  the  members  got  into  a  dispute 
on  the  floor  of  the  house,  which  was  afterward  continued  out  of  doors.  The 
whole  affair  at  length  would  make  a  very  pretty  bit  of  TroUopania ;  but  when 
gentlemen  by  birth  and  education  do  not  behave  as  such,  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
dwell  on  their  disgrace,  even  for  the  pleasure  of  retaliating  on  Mr.  Dickens. 
SafBce  it  to  say,  that  one  of  them  promised  to  horsewhip  the  other,  and  the 
threatened  man  assaulted  his  threatener  with  a  *  life-preserver,*  knocking  him 
down  and  nearly  killing  him ;  wluch  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  College  authori- 
ties (both  parties  were  Trinity  men),  the  weilder  of  the  bludgeon  was  dismined 
— not  expelled*— fh>m  the  College,  and  subsequently  took  a  degree  at  one  of  the 
Halls  in  Oxford 

ChUege  Scholarship  Examinaiian, 

About  this  time  came  the  College  Scholarship  Examination,  at  which  I  pre- 
sented myself,  but  having  somewhat  arrogantly  underrated  the  Classical  standard 
and  scarcely  attempted  to  prepare  myself  in  Mathematics,  I  cut  no  very  distin- 
guished figure.  The  Declamations  also  were  now  adjudged,  and  I  missed  both 
tiie  Latin,  but  was  consoled  with  the  first  English.  It  was  my  first  success  since 
returning  to  work,  and  about  the  showiest  prize  I  could  have  taken. 

May  ExaminaHon  for  the  First  Class. 
The  First  Class  in  this  year's  May  examination  varies  A-om  five  to  eleven,  the 
whole  number  of  examinees  being  about  eighty.  Its  usual  number  is  eight. 
The  standard  for  admission  into  it  had  fallen  rather  low  about  this  time,  for  while 
the  first  man  in  it  could,  aifd  sometimes  did  get  twenty-four  hundred  marks,  the 
last  had  on  some  occasions  less  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  This  emboldened 
me  to  work  for  a  First  Class,  though  I  had  but  three  papers  out  of  nine  to  rely 
on,  as  all  the  Mathematics  I  could  hope  to  do  were  a  few  questions  in  Optics, 
some  elementary  propositions  of  the  science,  and  the  description  of  an  instrument 
or  two,  perhaps  fifty  marks  in  all.  So  I  ground  away,  cramming  Acts  and 
'Morals,'  and  polishing  up  three  Books  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  also  writing  Greek  prose,  which  entered  into  the  paper.  The  experi- 
ment was  not  suocessfhl.  I  had  underrated  the  range  of  the  New  Testament 
paper  and  did  not  clear  one-half  of  it,  and  on  the  Morals  I  afterward  found  that 
my  answers,  though  correct,  were  not  long  and  explicit  enough.  In  the  Aristotie 
paper  I  did  better,  standing  third  on  it.  It  was  the  only  paper  of  the  last  day, 
and  as  such  had  five  hours  assigned  to  it,  and  five  hours  hard  work  it  took,  com- 
prising as  it  did  translations  of  the  most  difilcnlt  passages,  critical  illustrations, 

*  An  expelled  man  ii  shut  oat  from  tlie  learned  profeisioni,  at  well  bb  Ihnn  all  CoDefei  at  eaeb 
Uoivenity. 
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questions  on  the  histoiy  of  Aristotle  himself,  the  history  of  his  works,  the  his- 
tory of  metaphysical  and  ethical  schools,  and  to  finish  off  with  a  nice  little  Int 
of  English  to  be  translated  into  Gre6k.  Onr  best  Classic  had  not  time  to  floor 
the  paper.  To  destroy  any  chance  that  I  might  have  left,  the  standard  of  the 
First  Class  was  run  up;  it  contained  only  six  men,  the  lowest  of  whom  had 
above  eleven  hundred  marks.  Beireral  hundred  candidates  for  Wrang^lerships 
kept  me  company  in  the  Second  Class,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  I 
ought  to  think  myself  very  well  off  in  not  being  lower. 
Private    TktUion. 

On  returning  from  my  short  visit  to  Oxford,  I  set  to  work  for  the  English 
Essay,  and  soon  after  finishing  and  sending  in  my  exercise  (name  under  seal  as 
usual),  was  encouraged  by  taking  tolvs  the  University  Latin  Essay  Prize.  Be- 
fore this,  however,  I  had  started  with  the  intention  of  going  out  next  year  in 
beth  Triposes,  and  had  accordingly  put  on  two  coaches.  This  *  puttings  on  two 
coaches  for  the  last  Long,*  is  an  ordinary  practice ;  and  there  are  few  terms  or 
vacations  during  wMch  a  student  is  not  engaged  with  one  tutor  at  least. 

The  private  tutor  at  an  English  University  corresponds,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  in  many  respects  to  the  ProftMor  at  a  German.  The  German  professor 
is  not  necettarilff  attached  to  any  specific  ehahr ;  he  receives  no  fixed  stipend, 
and  has  not  public  lecture  rooms ;  ho  teaches  at  his  own  house,  and  the  nomber 
of  his  pupils  depends  on  his  reputation.  The  Cambridge  private  tutor  is  also  a 
graduate,  who  takes  pupils  at  his  rooms  in  nnmhers  proportionate  to  his  reputa- 
tion and  ability.  And  although,  while  the  German  professor  is  regulariy 
licensed  as  such  by  his  University,  and  the  existence  of  the  private  tutor  €U  tuck 
is  not  even  officially  recognized  by  his,  still  this  difference  is  more  apparent  than 
real ;  for  the  English  University  has  virtually  licensed  the  tutor  to  instruct  in  a 
particular  branch  by  the  standing  she  has  given  him  in  her  examination.  A  high 
Wrangler  may  be  considered  ipto  fado  a  competent  instructor  in  Mathematics. 

To  make  up  for  fcmner  deficiencies,  and  to  direct  study  so  that  it  may  not  bo 
wasted,  are  two  de$iderata  which  probably  led  to  the  introduction  of  private 
tutors,  once  a  partial,  now  a  general  appliance.  Now,  it  is  true,  that  the  extent 
of  ground  to  be  gone  over  in  Classics  is  too  great  for  any  one  who  enters  very 
deficient  in  them  to  be  worked  up  by  any  means  so  as  to  take  a  good  degree,  yet 
oven  here  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  and  a  very  inaccurate  and  superficial  knowl- 
edge be  filled  in  and  polished  up  to  a  surprising  extent ;  while  in  Mathematics, 
the  student  who  comes  up  knowing  only  his  first-year  subjects,  but  with  a  very 
good  capacity  for  science,  has  time  enough,  under  proper  direction,  to  get  a  place 
among  the  first  twenty  Wranglers,  or  even  the  first  ten.  And  it  is  through  his 
tutor*s  aid  that  many  a  classical  man,  who  could  never  have  passed  of  himself, 
saves  his  distance  in  Mathematics,  or  is  even  pushed  into  the  Senior  Optimcs,  so 
as  to  be  qualified  for  a  Medal ;  and  that  many  a  Freshman  takes  a  First  Class  in 
the  May  Examination,  and  is  thereby  encouraged  to  go  on  reading  for  Honors, 
instead  of  being  disgusted  and  killed  off  at  the  outset.  Moreover,  even  for  the 
subjects  in  which  a  student  enters  well  prepared,  the  coach  is  most  useful  to  keep 
him  at  his  work  and  prevent  him  from  losing  ground.  The  daily  or  ter-weekly 
attendance  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  making  the  pupil  work  regularly,  nor  is  the 
tutor  in  most  cases  at  all  slow  to  blow  up  any  of  his  team  who  give  signs  of 
laziness. 

An  ordinary  tutor  takes  five  or  six  pupils  a  day,  giving  an  hour  to  each.  One 
of  great  celebrity  will  have  twice  as  many  if  a  Cls^sic,  or  four  times  as  many  if 
a  Mathematician. 

The  regular  fee  of  a  private  tutor  is  £7  a  term,  if  you  go  to  him  on  alternate 
days,  or  £14  if  every  day.  Noblemen  and  Fellow-Commoners  pay  more,  and 
Sizars  about  one  half.    The  charges  for  the  vacations  are  proportional. 
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Lofng  Vacation  in  third- Tear. 

I  had  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  read  for  both  Triposes.  With  my  CloAsical 
tutor  I  attacked  the  (Edipns  Tyrannas  of  Sophocles,  an  author  into  whotie  diffi- 
cnlties  I  was  jast  beginning  to  have  a  little  insighti  and  also  wrote  Composition, 
not  in  his  rooms  like  an  examination,  but  leisurely  at  home,  as  well  as  translar 
tions  of  the  most  difQcult  passages  in  the  Third  Book  of  Thucydides.  With 
my  other  coach  I  began  Mathematics  fVom  the  beginning— that  is  to  say,  fh>m 
Algebra.  But  it  was  as  slow  and  disagreeable  work  as  ever,  and  one  day  after  I 
had  been  blundering  along  for  a  fortnight  without  getting  into  Trigonometry,  I 
suddenly  resolved  to  give  up  the  idea  of  going  out  in  Honors  for  that  year. 

Among  the  men  up  this  Long,  who  were  all  reading-men  of  course,  I  was 
espedally  intimate  with  two  sets.  One  consisted  of  three  or  four  Apostles,  men 
who  belonged  to  diflferent  Colleges  but  were  united  by  the  bond  of  their  club, 
and  most  of  whom  I  had  known  previous  to  their  joining  it,  indeed  I  had  intro- 
duced some  of  them  to  each  other.  For  I  had  become  at  this  time  a  tnedium^not 
exactly  in  the  signification  in  which  the  term  has  become  popular  in  our  newspa- 
pers (yet  somewhat ~in  a  tpirUucBl  sense  too),  but  a  man  who  knew  and  'hung 
out  to'  clever  and  pleasant  people,  and  introduced  agreeable  lions  to  one 
another.  These  men  were  all  ImmecUate  aspirants  for  high  Honors,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  fearful  state  of  work.  The  Pembroker  was  booked  to  lead  the 
Tripos,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  pleasant  prospect  of  getting  up  all  his 
Mathematics  for  a  place  among  the  Senior  Ops ;  the  Kingsman  was  th^favorite 
for  the  next  University  Scholarship ;  and  one  of  the  Trinity  men,  tempted  by 
an  unusual  number  of  vacandes,  was  making  a  tremendous  rush  for  a  Fellow- 
ship, though  it  was  not  his  last  chance.  I  noticed  these  men's  habits  of  reading, 
and  it  was  curious  to  mark  the  difference.  The  Pembroker  had  uol  phyHqiM 
enough  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  daily,  which  indeed  is  one  beyond  the 
average  time  allotted  by  experience  and  tradition.  He  would  have  attempted 
more,  but  I  used  to  haul  him  out  by  main  force,  and  compel  him  to  take  an 
hour's  walk  every  day,  under  the  plea  that  I  had  money  oi^  him  and  was  bound 
to  look  after  his  training,  besides  making  him  talk  and  be  idle  for  an  hour  or  so 
occasionally  of  evenings.  He  of  King's,  a  moat  regular  and  well  ordered  man 
in  mind  and  body,  with  a  clear  head,  a  good  digestion,  and  a  sound  conscience, 
Tead  straiglrt  on  his  ten  hours  a  day,  and  asaured  me  that  he  never  felt  better, 
and  was  ready  to  run  and  jump  like  a  boy  when  he  went  out  for  his  constitu- 
tional. The  Trinitarian  had  a  peculiar  style  of  his  own.  He  differed  fVom  most 
reading  men  in  keeping  late  hours.  He  rose  at  ten,  read  firom  eleven  to  half-past 
three,  then  took  a  short  walk ;  after  dinner,  he  lounged  to  read  the  papers  till 
seven,  when  he  fell  to  work  and  never  stopped  till  two  in  the  monUng. 

[This  vacation  was  signalized  by  the  Avartar  of  Hherry-coblers— -an  American 
drink,  whose  virtues  had  been  heralded  by  Dickens,  and  which  Mr.  Bristed 
clfums  the  honor  of  introducing  into  Cambridge.] 

Just  at  the  end  of  the  vacation  every  one  feels  it  a  duty  to  himself  to  go 
wmewhere  for  a  littie  while.  I  went  to  visit  a  friend  residing  near  Cheltenham. 
Mesmerism,  the  Water  Cure,  and  some  other  German  novelties,  had  just  then 
possessed  the  good  people  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  I  was  induced  to  try 
the  prevailing  panacea,  which  I  underwent  five  days— and  never  before  did  I 
fully  appreciate  the  force  of  the  metaphor,  to  throw  a  wet  blanket  on  any  thing. 
Even  now  it  presents  a  sadly  ludicrous  spectacle  to  my  mind's  eye,  as  I  recall 
myself  helplessly  swaddled  in  seven  blankets  over  a  wet  sheet,  powerless  to 
move  hand  or  foot;  or  squatted  in  a  sitz  bath,  trying  to  keep  myself  warm  by 
reading  the  fire  in  Schiller's  Bell-Song.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  the  process 
had  to  be  given  up  in  self-defense,  as,  in  addition  to  certain  physical  obstruc- 
tions, it  brought  on  a  lowness  of  spirits  which  rendered  life  a  burden  to  me. 
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English  Essay  Prize. 
On  retnrnlng  to  Cambridge,  at  the  commencement  of  the  MlchAelmas  Term,  I 
was  stimulated  by  giuning  the  English  Esaay  Prize,  and  soon  after  »et  to  work 
with  one  of  the  two  crack  Classical  tutors.  For  as  there  were  two  HathemaUcal 
coaches  of  eminence,  so  were  there  two  Classical ;  only  the  former  had  a  repata- 
tion  for  different  styles  of  men,  while  between  the  latter  there  was  somewhat  of 
rivalry,  especially  this  year,  when  each  was  coaching  a  candidate  for  the  top  of 
the  Tripos.  It  was  doubtful  whether  these  professed  traineTS  of  '  mcii  among 
the  first  five '  were  exactly  suited  for  me,  or  whether  I  was  likely  to  do  credit  to 
their  mode  of  instruction ;  but  a  desire  of  seeing  all  I  could  of  the  different 
ways  of  teaching,  and  some  little  curiosity  as  to  what  stand  I  could  possibly 
hope  to  take  (which  a  tutor  of  such  experience  would  probably  be  able  to  de- 
termine pretty  nearly),  induced  me  to  read  with  the  orade  of  the  Shrewsbury 
men  who  had  in  hand  at  that  time  nearly  all  the  Trinity  set  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter.  I  must  have  puzzled  this  gentleman  exceedingly,  my  reading-  nm 
in  so  dlflferent  a  line  from  that  of  most  of  his  pupils,  and  my  way  of  doing 
things  was  so  different.  When  he  gave  me  Elegiacs  or  Alctf  cs  to  write,  I  used 
to  sit  looking  very  desperate  at  them  for  a  long  time,  and  then  produce  some- 
thing exceedingly  lamentable,  not  exactly  in  the  way  of  false  quantities,  but 
very  unclassical  and  prosaic ;  and  as  he  was  not  backward  in  dcmginff — one  of 
the  requisites  oi  a  good  coach,  as  has  been  remarked— he  would  give  it  to  my 
unfortunate  composition  right  and  left.  Once  I  let  some  verses  fall  into  the  fire, 
and  was  going  to  pick  them  out.  *  Let  them  go ! '  qnoth  he,  '  that's  the  best 
place  for  them.*  On  the  other  hand,  I  used  at  times  to  hit  off  translations  from 
Aristophanes,  and  other  difficult  authors,  in  a  style  that  won  his  commendation. 

Farther  Experience  wUh  a  Classical  Coach. 

Our  way  of  working  with  him,  I  should  say,  was  this.  There  were  three 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house,  the  upper  part  of  which  he  and  his  fiimily 
occupied :  in  one  of  these  he  used  to  hear  sometimes  one  pupil  construe,  some- 
times two  or  three  in  a  class  on  Pindar  or  some  other  favorite  author ;  and  in  the 
other  two  his  pupils  were  writing  Compositions  and  Translations,  with  nothing 
but  the  usual  amount  of  stationery  to  assist  them.  Sometimes,  however,  we 
could  not  help  asking  one  another  for  a  word.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  we  took 
extra  Composition  to  do  at  home.  I  read  part  of  the  Uapairptcpsta,  one  of 
Demosthenes'  Orations  that  everybody  reads;  and  then  he  broke  off  in  the 
middle,  said  I  could  do  that  well  enough,  and  had  better  go  on  with  Aristotlo — 
which  I  did,  taking  up  the  Nicomochean  Ethics  where  I  had  left  them  off  in  the 
Spring,  and  continued  with  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books.  lie  hod  his  little 
diversions,  too,  as  well  as  Travis,  and  sometimes  would  break  out  In  the  middle 
of  a  long  sentence  with  some  question  about  "Webster  or  Calhoun.  I  read  this 
Term  like  a  man  with  a  sole  eye  to  the  Tripos ;  the  only  w&pcpyov  I  hod  was 
delivering  my  Commemoration  Speech— not  writing  it ;  that  I  had  done  at  Chel- 
tenham—and attending  an  Epigram  Club  that  some  of  us  hod  started.  The 
Speech  is  delivered  by  the  author  of  the  First  Prize  Declamation.  Ho  choses  his 
own  subject.  I  took  for  mine  The  PrincipU  of  IMsrality^  chiefly  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  a  fling  at  the  Antediluvians  in  Church  and  State.  It  did  vex  a  ' 
few,  and  by  way  of  losing  none  of  the  effect,  I  hod  it  printed.  Of  this  Compo-  \ 
sition  I  felt  a  little  proud— not  for  any  particular  merit  that  even  myself  could 
discern  in  it,  but  because  it  was  the  means  of  my  making  a  valued  acquaintance. 

It  was  about  this  time  (the  middle  of  January),  that  my  tutor,  having  made  up'  I 

his  mind  about  my  chances  for  next  year,  took  occasion  to  deliver  his  opinion 
upon  them.    *  You  con  get  a  Fint  Class  in  the  Tripos,'  said  he,  '  but  you  will  , 

have  to  work  for  it'    I  told  him  that  working  hard  was  with  me  out  of  the 
question,  that  I  could  only  read  about  five  hours  a  day,  and  had  to  get  up  all  my  , 
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Mathoraaticfl  whicb  would  t»k«  the  whole  laat  Long.  He  intimDted  that  I  ought 
to  work  at  Composition  five  or  six  hours  a  day  for  six  months  to  bring  me  up  to 
the  standard,  *■  and  as  70U  oan't  do  that,*  said  he,  *  actum  ui.^  Then  he  advised 
me  to  go  out  in  the  Poll.  This  is  the  course  which  many  a  man,  Mathematical 
as  well  as  Classical,  takes  out  of  pride,  when  he  finds  that  from  early  idleness, 
ill-health,  or  any  other  cause,  his  degree  will  not  be  equal  to  whtit  he  thinks  his 
abilities  deserve.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  us  at  intervals  for  several  days, 
but  my  mind  was  pretty  well  made  up.  After  the  first  two  or  three  months  of 
my  illness,  when  it  was  evident  that  recoveiy  would  be  a  work  of  years,  and 
probably  never  complete  at  that—from  that  time  I  gave  up  perforce  ambitious 
desires,  and  contented  myself  with  playing  such  second  part  as  I  could.  I 
woidd  not  be  ashamed  of  trying  for  the  best  of  everything,  and  filing.  So  I 
told  my  tutor  that  I  was  willing  to  take  my  chance ;  at  any  rate  I  would  have  a 
shv  at  a  CoUege  Scholarship,  though  that  involved  another  dose  of  Mathematics. 
[Mr.  Bristed  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  making  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse  as  one 
of  the  most  showy  manifestations  of  English  scholarship.  The  Public  School 
boy,  particularly  at  Eton,  begins  at  the  age  often  in  grinding  at  longs  and  shorts, 
until  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years  a  surprising  degree  of  dexterity  is  at- 
tained in  translating  English  verse  into  Ilexiuneters  and  Pentameters,  and  finally 
into  Alcfiics.  No  one  beginning  late  in  life  ever  attains  much  skill  in  the  per- 
formance, and  we  can  see  in  its  results  nothing  to  justify  the  waste  of  precious 
time  which  might  be  better  employed  than  in  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  Latin 
versification.  The  practice  of  writing  Latin  and  Oreek  prose  with  facility  and 
elegance  can  be  attained  by  young  men  of  average  talent  and  industry  later  in 
life,  and  has  many  advantages.  The  best  Oxford  and  Cambridge  scholars  never 
reach  the  facility  of  composing  and  speaking  in  Latin  which  the  average  German 
student  attains.] 

Scholar^ip  ExaminaUofU. 

The  result  of  the  examination  for  the  Chancellor's  Medals  is  declared  very 
soon  after  that  of  the  Tripos.  The  two  old  competitors  had  a  hard  fight  for  it 
ngsln,  and  again  the  Pembroke  man  came  out  first  by  a  neck.  It  now  wanted 
but  a  month  of  the  CoUege  Scholarship,  and  I  was  in  the  agony  of  Newton  and 
Statics,  as  before  stated.  The  only  diversions  I  had  were  the  Plato  Lectures, 
which  I  could  not  lose,  happen  what  would,  and  occasionally  attending  a  talk  at 
the  Union  (where  the  debates  were  looking  np),  or  at  our  Historical. 

And  now  somewhere  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  the  im- 
portant time  for  us  Senior  Sophs  drew  nigh.  We  had  a  large  opening  this  year 
—seventeen  vacancies.  To  counterbalance  this  advantage,  the  lower  year  was  a 
very  strong  one ;  it  contained  a  Mathematician  of  great  pace  and  endurance,  who 
was  afterwards  Senior  Wrangler,  and  several  capital  Classics.  Hallnm  was  one 
of  these,  and  so  was  the  future  Senior  Medallist,  who  was  of  a  family  of  several 
brothers  that  all  wrote  Greek  Iambics  by  instinct.  Our  year  was  weak  enough. 
After  taking  out  the  five  men  who  gained  their  Scholarships  at  the  first  trial,  we 
had  only  one  very  good  Mathematician  left;,  and  no  very  good  Classic.  The  one 
in  most  repute  was  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  now  M.  P.  for  Leominster,  and 
his  father's  political  successor.  All  those  little  personal  matters,  and  many 
more,  were  as  (horoughly  canvassed  as  the  history,  merits,  and  chances  of  horses 
before  a  race,  or  office-seekers  before  an  election. 

Finally  arrived  the  Wednesday.  Tlie  Hall  was  opened  at  nine,  and  seventy 
or  eighty  men  rushed  in  to  scribble*  Our  first  paper  was  Greek  translation,  and^ 
to  my  surprise  and  joy,  contained  a  long  bit  of  Plato  and  a  hard  bit  of  Theocri- 
tus—authors not  usually  set  in  the  Scholanhip,  and  therefore  likely  not  only 
utterly  to  confound  the  Mathematical  men  but  trouble  some  of  the  Classical 
ones,  particularly  of  the  Second  year.  The  extra  length  of  the  paper,  ther* 
41 
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being  five  0eloctionf!  instead  of  the  iiMml  fonr,  was  alflo  of  considerable  benefit 
to  me,  for  my  pncc,  though  not  very  good,  was  auch  a»  to  leave  a  comfortable 
margin  in  four  hotiro,  and  some  of  tlM  others  might  bn  crowded  by  the  addi- 
tiomil  extract.  But  in  spite  of  these  advantages  a  morbid  feeling  of  disgust 
eunie  over  me  soon  after  I  sat  down,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  up  my 
papers  and  walking  off,  Lnckily  I  thought  better  of  it,  and  on  gradually  re- 
llecting  how  favorable  to  me  tlus  first  morning's  examination  was,  I  felt  a  fresh 
stimulns,  and  worked  diligently  the  whole  four  hours,  taking  care  not  to  throw 
away  any  chance  by  going  out  before  the  tune,  as  I  had  done  the  previous  year. 

The  examination  lasts  but  three  days  and  a  half,  the  number  of  papers  being^ 
seven,  two  translation,  two  Latin  composition,  two  Mathematics,  and  one  gen- 
eral questions  in  Classical  history  and  philology,  &c, — a  paper  which  of  late 
years  had  become  somewhat  unjustly  slighted — we  were  therefore  through  our 
toils  by  Saturday  noon.    I  had  done  quite  as  much  Mathematics  as- 1  expected. 

The  candidates  were  now  left  to  a  week  of  suspense.  This  week  I  fillod  up 
with  writing,  not  for,  but  rather  at  or  against  the  University  Latin  Essay,  for 
which  as  a  sort  of  twice  Third  year  man,  I  Imd  a  right  to  compete  a  second  time. 

The  decisive  morning  arrived.  I  had  invited  seven  or  eight  friends  to  break- 
fast—to rejoice  or  condole  with  me  as  the  case  might  be — at  ten,  the  usual  hour 
of  a  breakfast  party,  and  after  leaving  morning  chapel  at  seven,  went  pacing 
about  the  grounds  in  a  great  state  of  fidget,  supported  by  my  amateur  Mathe- 
matical coach  J  and  trying  to  fortify  myself  with  a  report  I  had  heard  two  or 
three  days  before  from  a  friend  of  one  of  the  examiners,  that  my  translation 
papers  were  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  Tlte  examinenB  (the  Master  and  the 
eight  Senior  Fellows,  one  or  two  of  whom  usually  do  their  work  by  deputy) 
meet  after  chapel  to  compare  results  and  elect  the  Scholars.  About  nine,  A.  M., 
the  new  Scholars  are  announced  fVom  the  chapel  gates.  On  this  occasion,  it  is 
not  etiquette  for  the  candidates  themselves  to  bo  in  waiting— it  looks  too 
*"  bumptious ; '  but  their  personal  friends  are  sure  to  be  on  hand,  together  with 
an  humbler  set  concerned— the  gyps,  coalmen,  boot-blacks,  and  other  College 
servonts^who  take  great  interest  in  tlie  success  of  their  masters,  and  bet  on 
them  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  and  less. 

A  long,  very  long  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  elapsed,  and  then  my  gyp,  first  to 
bring  the  tidings,  nished  in  at  full  trot  to  assure  me  that  it  was  all  right.  Then 
appeared  the  special  messenger,  who  had  been  delayed  a  few  moments  by  taking 
down  the  names  of  the  new  Scholars.  Soon  after,  our  Plato  lecturer,  my  Col- 
lege tutor,  stalked  in  direct  from  the  scene  of  action  (he  had  been  one  of  the  ex- 
aminers) in  his  ftill  academicals,  like  Tragedy  in  gorgeous  pall,  to  tender  me  his 
cougrut Illations  in  a  mi^jestio  and  Don-like  manner ;  and  after  him  Prof.  Sedgwick. 
Questionista — Candidates  for  Honors. 

[We  must  bring  this  long  article  on  a  Yale  Graduate's  experience  in  Cambridge 
examinations,  extending  through  four*  years,  to  a  close,  without  introducing  the 
last  and  most  important  chapter  on  the  Mathematical  and  Classical  Tripos  for 
Honors.  We  can  only  give  the  acme.  "  At  nine  on  Friday  morning  jnst  six- 
teen days  from  the  hour  when  the  examination  began  (first  Tuesday  in  Januaiy) 
— an  interval  which  will  not  appear  too  long  when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  have  to  be  placed  in  individual  order  Df  merit— tlie 
list,  signed  by  the  examiners,  is  posted  up  outside  Uie  S^te  Ilouse.  I  was  . 
quietly  seated  at  breakfast,  when  my  gyp  entered  to  ann%imce  that  1  stood 
112th,  and  also  that  the  Johnian  was  Senior  Wrangler.  Soon  after,  tlie  same 
friend  who  had  reported  the  result  of  the  Scholarship  to  me  came  In  and  stated, 
with  some  naivete^  that  he  had  begun  to  look  from  the  end  of  the  list  up,  know- 
ing he  would  come  to  my  name  sooner  in  that  way,  and  that  he  had  arrived  at 
me  very  toan.^^ 
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MODE  OF  COin>UCTrNO  AND  PRBPARINO  POR  EXAMTNATIONft. 

Mr,  William  Everett  (now  Professor  of  Latin  at  Harvard)  in  liis  Lertunn  o-i 
Vt$  VniwenUy  qf  Cambridge  tims  de8cril)e8  tlic  cxaininaticiu  at  tiic  Senate 
House  : 

Tlie  system  in  brief  is^ — to  subject  all  candidates  for  all  University  and 
College  dflstinctions  to  tlie  test  of  competitive  written  examinations,  held  at 
distinct  and  not  frequent  occasions^—and  to  allow  the  preparation  and  studv 
for  these  examinations  to  be  held  whenever  and  in  whatever  way  each  indi- 
vidual thinks  proper.         ^ 

Hence  we  have  no  class  system,  no  daily  recitations,  no  course  of  study,  no 
tat  ct  ranlv,  no  lessons,  no  text- books,  none  of  the  paraphernalia  of  an 
American  Collef^e,  at  least  as  oflichUly  reco^ized.  Some  of  these  things 
exist,  but  they  exist  as  tradition,  or  choice,  or  convenience  have  dictat^'d 
them, — they  arc  not  part  of  the  rei^^ular  machinery  of  the  University.  The 
tlicory  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities,  as  far  as  they  would  consent  to  ad- 
mit any  theory,  is  tills :  ''  Let  us  propose  to  examine  our  unden?nuluatc4 
in  certain  branches,  at  certain  Intervals.  Let  us  assemble  In  Cambridge  all 
manner  of  Instructors,  lecturers,  and  other  helps  to  prepare  for  these  exam- 
inations, and  then  let  us  leave  our  young  men  to  select  for  themselves.  Jf 
they  really  wish  to  study,~if  they  really  seek  to  come  up  to  tiie  standard  of 
Uie  examinations, — each  will  select  his  own  course  and  his  own  instructor 
better  than  we  can  select  for  hlin.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  studv,  if  they  care 
nothing  about  competition,  if  they  can  bring  no  heart  to  their  work,  It  will 
be  entirely  useless  on  our  ^mrt  to  attempt  by  any  compulsion  or  prescription 
to  midce  them  work  under  any  course  or  instructors  we  may  choose." 

The  examinations  in  the  two  great  subjects  of  classics  and  mathematics 
being  much  the  most  important  of  all  In  Cambridge,  and  being  tjie  goal  of 
nearly  all  the  aspirants  for  distinction,  a  full  description  of  what  they  actually 
are  will  not  be  out  of  place.  In  all  essential  forms,  the  otliers  are  but 
copies  of  them.  The  candidates  are  drawn  from  all  the  Colleges  alike. 
They  assemble  at  nine  o^cIock,  on  a  Tuesday  morning,  soon  after  New  Year's 
Day,  in  front  of  tlie  Senate  House.  All  are  in  their  academic  dress  of  cap 
and  gown.  A  few  sympathizing  friends  who  have  already  passed  the  trial,  a 
few  expectant  friends  who  have  not,  see  them  to  tlie  door.  A  list  of  their 
names  has  been  previously  suspended  in  all  public  places  some  time  before. 
The  Senate  House  is  the  building  where  all  the  public  excrcises-«other  than 
religious— of  the  University  are  heid. 

As  the  hands  of  the  great  University  clock  on  the  church  outside  are  seen 
to  approach  nine,  an  examiner,  or  some  University  official,  takes  his  station 
at  the  head  of  each  of  eight  lines  of  tables,  with  a  pile  of  the  printed  exam- 
ination papers,  damp  from  tlie  press.  The  instant  the  first  stroke  is  heard,  a 
rapid  race  down  the  tables  begins,  a  paper  being  dropped  at  every  man. 
Sometimes  an  experienced  distributor  will  get  tiirougii  his  line,  and  begin 
going  up  tlie  next,  to  meet  some  slower  dignitary  coming  down.  These 
papers,  and  plenty  of  writing-paper,  pens,  and  ink  are  all  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  candidates.  They  contain,  on  this  first  day,  questions  on  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  the  divine  Euclid,  and  other  easy  geometricnl 
subjects, — all  such  as  can  be  found  In  approved  treatises,  or  easily  deduciblo 
therefrom.  They  are  set  by  four  gentlemen,  of  whom  two  are  called  niodcr 
ators,  because  anciently  it  was  their  business  to  moderate  in  the  mathematical 
disputes  of  which  the  examination  in  part  consisted.  Tliey  are  chosen  from 
tiie  colleges  In  rotation,  from  the  graduates  of  most  distinguished  attainment*. 

Over  this  paper  of  questions  the  candidates  are  allowed  three  hours,  but 
may  go  out  as  much  sooner  as  they  wish,— not  of  course  to  come  in  again  ; — 
for  it  is  a  maxim  running  through  the  wliole  of  Cambridge  instruction,  thot 
a  man  is  not  to  be  put  to  do  more  than  he  wants  to.  If  his  declining  to 
workf  on  a  paper  subjects  him  to  failure  and  loss,  that  Is  his  look  out  At 
twelve,  then,  they  must  stop.  At  one,  another  three  hours*  paper.  The  next 
day,  the  same,  and  the  next.  Then  a  pause  of  ten  days,  while  the  work  of 
tlie  previous  three,  all  on  the  easier  departments  of  Mathematics,  is  looked 
over.  All  those  who  have  passed  the  minimum  asked  by  the  examiners,  are 
now  announced  as  *'  having  acquitted  themselves  so  as  to  deserA'c  mathemati- 
cal honors."  Tlio  rest,  O  dreadful  word,  and  thrice  dreadful  fate,  have  their 
names  published  no  more,  and  are  **  plucked  "  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Is  not  for  them  as  far  as  mathematics  goes.  With  these  tliree  days,  tlie 
ambition  of  most  stops ;  it  does  require  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  to  pass 
them  with  distinction ;  a  knowledge  of  all  the  principles,  and  ten  times  the 
detail  involved  In  the  mathematical  course  In  the  first  two  yeai;^  at  on 
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American  Colleffe.  On  the  tenth  day  after  they  end,  begins  the  five  days' 
examination,  on  real  tough  mathematics,  b^yufting  vith  the  dilfcrcutial 
calcnIuB,  and  going  up  to  the  highest  calculation  of  astronomy  and  optics. 
**  Few  ai*e  the  stragglers,  following  far  *'  who  stay  In  after  the  prescribecl  half 
hour  in  the  last  few  papers  of  the  dreadful  five  days,  three  hours  morning  and 
afternoon.  O,  many  arc  tlic  luncheons,  mighty  the  dinners  consumed  in 
ttiese  eight  days.  Science  must  be  fed.  The  most  uncompromising  appetites 
I  ever  saw  were  among  my  most  learned  and  successful  friends  in  £ngland. 

After  the  live  days,  everybody  takes  a  rest  On  the  last  Friday  in  January, 
or  thereabouts,  the  result  of  their  examination  is  announced.  Again  the 
candidates  assemble  in  the  Senate  House  a  few  minutes  before  nine,  or  rather 
their  friends,  for  the  candidates  themselves  don't  like  to  go  much.  A  proctor 
appears  in  the  gallery  with  a  list  Five  hundred  upturned  faces  below  listen 
eagerly  for  his  first  words.  The  clock  strikes  nine.  "  Senior  Wrangler— 
Romer  of  Trinity  Hall."  A  tumultuous,  furious,  insane  shout  bursts  forth, 
caps  fly  up  into  the  air,  tlie  dust  rises  immeasurable,  and  it  takes  many 
minutes  to  restore  the  order  that  greets  the  announcement  of  the  greatest 
honor  the  University  can  bestow  for  that  year.  "  Second  Wranarler — Locke 
of  Trinlt5\"  Another  burst  of  cheering  that  would  be  called  terrVflc,  hod  the 
other  not  preceded  it  "Third,"  and  so  on  down  through  the  Wranglers,  or 
first  class.  Now  look  out  The  proctors  in  the  gallery,  each  armed  with 
their  file  of  printed  lists,  proceca  to  scatter  them  to  the  multitude  Iwlow. 
Talk  of  Italian  beggars,  beasts  at  a  menagerie;  why,  the  rush,  the  scnflle,  the 
trampling,  the  crushing  of  caps  and  cap-bearers  in  a  shapeless  mass,  the  tear- . 
ing  of  gowns,  coats,  and  the  very  papers  that  come  slowly  floating  d  wn, 
hardly  ever  to  reach  the  floor,  beats  any  tumult  1  ever  saw,  except  the  con- 
tention for  copT>ers  of  the  Irish  beggars  on  the  wharf  at  Queenstown,  before 
the  tug-boat  leaves  for  the  Cunard  steamer.  At  length  all  are  distributed, 
and  the  successful  retire  with  the  failing  to  talk  over  the  list  of  niflthcmatical 
honors  for  a  day. 

Each  competitor  Is  marked  by  the  examiners  according  to  the  questions  he 
has  wholly  or  partially  answered.  His  marks  being  added  together,  his 
individual  place  is  determined  according  to  the  aggregate.  •  Then  lines  arc 
drawn,  so  as  to  divide  the  whole  number,  generally  about  a  hundred,  into 
three  classes  of  about  thirty-three  or  four  each ;  l)ut  often  the  division  i? 
very  unequal :  for  the  preference  is  to  draw  the  class  lines  where  there  ie  a 
great  gap  between  the  marks  of  successive  individuals.  The  relics  of  the  old 
disputes  are  seen  in  tlic  names  of  the  classes ;  the  second  and  third  are  called 
senior  and  junior  optimeM^  because  of  old  when  a  candidate  had  ended  hie 
dispute,  the  examiner  said  to  him,  ^^optime  dit^pti^a^tV* — "very  well  fought 
sir.''  And  those  in  the  first  class  are  called  emphatically  wranglers,  the  head 
being  called  the  senior. 

In  about  three  weeks  from  the  announcement  of  the  mathematical  honors, 
comes  the  examination  for  the  classical.  This  lasts  five  days  and  a  half,  end 
is  conducted  in  other  respects  precisely  like  the  former.  In  the  morning 
papers  of  the  first  four  days,  the  competitors  have  passages  given  th<  ni  out 
of  the  best  Entflish  authors,  prose  and  verse,  to  translate  into  Latin  aiul 
Greek  prose  and  verse,  without  any  assistance  but  writing  materials,  at  the 
rate  of  about  thirty  lines  of  Byron  to  put  into  Greek  tragic  vcr?e  in  three 
hours.  In  the  afternoons  of  the  same  days,  and  the  whole  of  the  flftli, 
passages  to  translate  from  Latin  and  Greek  into  English  :  the  last  half  day, 
questions  in  history.  The  result  is  announced  as  before,  and  the  head  man  is 
called  Senior  Classic. 

And  that  is  all.  I  mean  that  all  that  a  student  does  to  obtain  University 
honors,  to  appear  before  Uie  world  as  standing  In  the  list  of  those  whoiu 
Cambridge  pronounces  her  faithful  sons,  is  told,  as  far  as  the  University  is 
concern^.  In  these  two  examinations,  which  are  called  by  tiie  curious  old 
name  of  Tripos,  the  student  only  knows  that  socratically,  he  knows  nqtliing 
about  it ;  that  is.  any  problem  or  principle  may  be  set  in  mathematics^rom 
adding  two  and  two  to  calculating  a  planet's  orbit :  and  any  passage  set  for 
translation  Into  or  out  of  Latin  and  Greek,  from  Homer  to  Quintlllan,  and 
from  Sir  John  Mandeville  to  Jean  Ingelow.  In  fact  the  taste  of  examiners 
does  run  principally  on  the  very  oldest  and  very  newest  English  writers  as 
suitable  to  turn  into  Latin  and  Greek.  The  range  of  questions,  then.  Is  al)80- 
lutcly  infinite  and  unprescrlbed ;  to  be  sure  It  has  fallen  Into  a  traditionary 
rut,  but  a  pretty  wide  one.  You  see,  therefore,  how  Immense  must  be  the 
lal)or  to  prepare  for  them,  or  else  how  very  judiciously  applied,  in  order 
that— It  being  manifestly  impossible  to  study  in  three  years,  even  when  the 
former  work  of  school-life  is  added,  all  that  is  possible  to  be  asked, — the  corn- 
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petitors  may  select  the  probable  qaestlons,  and  those  which  will  in  any  case 
ne  useful.  Think  how  immeasurably  superior  a  Icnowledgc  of  this  kind  is  to 
the  sorry  business  of  gettini?  twenty  problems  or  one  nundred  lines  as  a 
lesson,  to  say  off  one  day  and  forget  the  next  It  in  manifest  that  very  care- 
ful and  judicious  instruction  is  required,  that  students  may  know  exactly 
what  and  how  much  to  read  out  of  this  vast  range,  that  they  may  be  prepared 
for  the  worst  \ 

Who  gives  this  Instruction  ?  Not  the  University.  Not  one  word  of  instruc- 
tion does  the  great  body  of  ail  the  colleges  offer,  except  some  lectures,  scmi- 
occasionally,  from  the  professors  of  Greek  and  Mathematics  For  the  trials 
proposed  by  her,  training  must  not  be  sought  from  her.  Is  it  from  the 
Colleges,  then«  thiU  this  instruction  is  to  be  obtained  y  Yes,  to  a  cerLuin  ex- 
tent Each  colluuc,  according  to  its  wealth,  the  number  of  its  students,  or 
what  G^cncrally  is  the  i^rcat*  moving  cause,  the  activity  or  laziness  of  its 
authorities,  has  a  provisiou  for  the  instruction  of  tliosc  residing  within  its 
wails.  It  has  its  own  examinations,  generally  once  a  year,  or,  as  wc  should 
say,  for  the  members  of  each  class ;  and  these  are  progi*cssivc, — on  some 
specified  easy  ancient  authors  the  first  year,  and  the  hrst  brandies  of  Math- 
ematics ;  more  difficult  the  second  year ;  and  in  the  third,  ranging  as  higli  as 
Aristotle  and  the  integral  calculus.  Each  college  adopts  its  own  system  of 
classifying  those  who  pass  these  examinations,  which  are,  I.  believe,  in  all 
cases  comoulsory,  and  awards  prizes  to  those  who  stand  highest  But  to 
get  through— just  to  do  the  minimum— is  very  easv,  and  no  small  part  of  the 
best  do  hardly  more;  saying  that  the  preparation  interferes  with  their  regular 
work.  They  generally  comprehend  something  more  than  just  tlic  three  old 
standbys ;  <.  //•  moral  philosophy,  ancient  history,  and  in  particular  very  great 
attention  is  paid  at  College  examinations  to  the  study  of  ttic  Greek  Testa- 
ment To  prepare  for  these  special  examinations,  of  which  the  subjects  are 
always  anirounced  beforehana,  there  is  a  great  system  of  College  Lectures. 
And  in  connection  with  the  College  Lectures  and  Lecturers,  I  beg  to  introduce 
to  you  that  ubiquitous  and  very  important  personage,  the  College  Tutor.  Un- 
der this  name  pray  do  not  conceive  of  a  young  man  just  out  of  college,  whose 
circumstances  make  it  convenient  for  him  to  take  a  share  in  college  teaching. 
No;  the  tutor  is  generally  one  of  the  older  graduates  of  the  college,  and 
always  the  best  man,  the  most  important  the  one  whom  of  all  others  they 
wouKl  pick  out  to  represent  themselves.  He  is  almost  always  a  clcrgj'man. 
To  him,  or  them — for  m  a  very  large  college  there  will  be  two,  Uiree,  or  even 
more— is  intrusted  the  whole  care  of  the  Undergraduates.  As  fast  as  the 
yoking  men  enter  college,  they  are  told  off  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  tutors — 
are  said  to  be  "on  his  side" — and  under  his  control  they  remain  to  the  end 
of  their  undergraduate  course.  He  has  the  assignment  of  rooms,  the  charge 
of  bills,  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  lecturers  to  teach,  and  of  college 
servants  to  cheat  He  administers  not  the  ordinary,  but  the  extraordinary 
blowin^s-up.  With  the  head  of  the  college,  a  very  awful  being  who  in  most 
colleges  has  the  title  of  Master,  the  student  has  very  little  to  do ;  all  his  real 
c  >llege  affairs,  petitions,  remonstrances,  &c.,  of  every  kind,  going  through 
the  tutor.  It  is  evident  then,  that  where  each  tutor  has  ome  hundred  and 
fifty  young  men's  individualities  to  look  after,  and  a  prin^pal  share  in  the 
general  operation  of  the  college  as  well,  that  he  has  not  much  time  for  in- 
struction. Still,  each  tutor  generally  contrives  to  give  a  course  of  lectures 
every  term,  of  which  there  are  three  in  a  year,  and  they  do  find  lime  to 
squeeze  out  a  great  deal  of  private  instruction,  in  the  most  generous  manner. 
Many  a  poor  young  man  would  have  failed  entirely  to  prepare  himself  for  Ini; 
^rcat  trials,  on  .the  success  of  which  hinges  his  lifers  support  but  for  the 
unfailing,  liberal,  fatherly  attention  of  his  tutor,  by  his  own  instructions,  and 
those  he  obtains  for  him.  Let  me  bear  my  testimony  here  t*  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  th'ese  few  score  of  men — ^for  there  are  not  more  tutors  in 
all  the  seventeen  colleges — manage  the  interests  of  sixteen  hundred  under- 
l(^raduates  who  scarcely  know  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their  countless 
advantages. 

The  tutor  appoints  assistants,  whom  he  pays  out  of  the  annual  payments  of 
the  undergraduates,  which  all  go  through  his  hands,  to  lecture  for  him. 
There  are  generally  six  or  eight  lectures  delivered  in  a  large  colleere  like 
Trinity  every  day,  mostly  on  the  subjects  of  the  college-examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  bat  some  on  other  branches  of  classical  and  mathematical 
study,  applicable  in  the  last  great  trial.  There  are  also  lectures  suited  to  the 
students  not  candidates  for  these  arduous  honors,  of  whom  more  hereafter. 
The  members  of  the  college  are  required,  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  to  attend 
some  of  these  lectures,  but  by  no  means  to  attend  to  them     Once  in  a  while 
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when  a  very  Btirrinc  lecturer  comes  along,  such  aa  the  present  learned  and 
vitty  bursar  of  Trinity  «  ollegc,  everybody  wakes  up  aiid  takes  notes ;  but  in 
general,  there  is  much  more  grumbling  about  havUig  to  attend  theac  lectures, 
where  you  can  learn  a  great  deal,  and  need  not  learn  anything,  than  at  our 
recitations,  where  you  have  to  be  more  or  leas  up  to  the  mark  all  the  time. 
The  lectures  arc  exceedingly  learned,  the  lecturer  doing  pretty  much  what 
tutor  and  student  between  them  do  in  an  American  college. 

But  this  instruction,  elaborate  as  it  is,  does  not  suit  the  best  of  the  Bnglish 
students.  It  does  not  work  in  well  to  their  system.  And  that  system  is, 
tliat  every  one,  on  entrance,  sketches  out  fur  himself  a  general  plan  of  what 
he  ought  to  do  and  can  do,  what  examinations  he  will  enter  for,  what  stand 
he  will  take,  and  tlien  prepares  himself  in  his  own  way.  And  this  he  does  by 
means  of  his  private  tutor. 

Tlic  nature  and  history,  or,  1  might  say,  the  natural  history  of  Uicse  private 
tutors  is  among  the  most  curious  developments  of  Cambridge.  They  arc  not 
in  the  least  what  the  name  Imports  to  us,  a  private  guardian,  engaged  by  the 
parents  to  superintend  the  whole  course  of  a  young  man's  life,  and  require  as 
well  as  arrange  his  studies.  No,  even  the  richest  noblemen  very  seldom  bring 
such  a  domestic  animal  to  Cambridge  with  them.  The  only  instance,  except 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  I  am  aware  of,  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
foreign  merchant.  The  principal  event  recorded  of  his  tuition  was,  Uiat  this 
guardian  feared  his  puplVs  morals  would  be  injured  by  going  to  Newiuarkct 
races,  whicli  are  indeed  a  fruitful  source  of  temptation,  being  only  sixteen 
miles  from  Cambridge,  and,  to  prevent  any  surreptitious  visit,  himself  rode 
to  tlie  races  on  his  pupil's  horse.  The  regular  private  tutor  is  generally 
known,  even  by  authorities,  as  a  "coach'*;  but  neither  under  this  name, 
however,  or  any  other,  is  he  recognized  in  any  official  way.  A  student  may 
change  his  tutor  ten  times  in  his  course— now  coaching,  as  we  say,  with  this 
man,  now  with  that ;  he  may  fail  or  succeed  in  a  dozen  examinations,  owing 
to  the  good  or  bad  instruction  he  receives;  he  may,  above  ull,  pay  his  tutor 
many  a  ten-pound  note,  and  yet  no  official  recognition  whatever  Is  made  of  a 
class  of  men  whoso  position  is  certainly  the  most  important  and  nearly  the 
roost  lucrative  in  the  University.  There  is  no  injustice  in  all  tliis;  it  is  only 
a  workii^  out  of  the  general  principle  of  Uie  institution,  to  find  out,  at 
stated  seasons,  in  tlie  most  tlioroui^h  manner  possible,  what  a  young  man 
knows,  without  seeking  to  inquire  how  he  knows  it 

The  private  tutors  are  of  all  ages  and  positions  in  scholarFliip.  The  most 
celebrated  instructor  in  classics  now  resident  in  nnibridge  took  tlic  second 
lionors  of  his  own  year  thirty  years  ago.  The  most  renowned  niatliematical 
coach,  on  the  other  hand,  not  more  than  ten  years  ago.  The  lirst  tiling  gen- 
erally done  by  a  young  man  who  has  taken  hi.s  own  degree  with  distinction,  is 
to  look  about  for  pu])ils  amcng  the  undergraduates  of  his  own  and  otlier 
colleges,  for  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  student  should  confine  himself 
to  his  own  eollege  for  private  instruction.  Almost  all  tlie  tuition  1  received 
at  Cambridge  was  by  members  of  St.  John's  College,  being  myself  resident 
at  Trinity.  Of  course,  the  young  instructor  who  has  only  just  finished  his 
own  undecgraduate  course,  must  put  up  with  such  pupils  as  he  can  get,  and 
they  will  not  be  very  brilliant  or  advanced  ones,  but  either  young  men  just 
entered,  with  their  powers  and  Intentions  hardly  determinea,  or  men  far  ad- 
vanced in  residence  but  not  in  knowledge,  who  are  dctciinined  by  dint  of 
constant  ttsition  to  scrape  throag^h  for  one  of  the  last  places.  As  he  grows 
older  in  instruction,  his  pu])ils  will  improve.  If  his  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful with  the  poor  ones,  he  will  attract  to  himself  the  better  ones,  till  be 
is  sought  out  by  those  who  arc  now  in  their  last  vear  in  college,  and  workii  g 
for  the  highest  places  in  the  lists  of  rank.  Sucli  men  it  is  a  pleasure  rather 
than  a  task  to  instruct.  Many  a  tutor  at  <  ambridge  has  felt  his  licart  glow  to 
thinlc  that  his  beloved  pupil  will  soon  attain  a  place  in  Uiese  lists  of  honors 
higher  than  was  his  own,  and  delight  to  point  to  him  in  tlic  course  of  a 
triumphant  career  at  the  bar,,  in  the  pulpit  or  the  senate,  as  one  of  his  boys. 
The  eom)>etition  to  olitain  a  place  with  a  favorite  coach  is  immense,  applica- 
tion often  being  made  a  year  beforehand,  and  the  si>ecial  pleading  of  the 
coll^  tutor  or  some  other  disUnguished  friend  invoked  to  secure  the  place. 

"What,'*  you  will  say,  "are  these  tutors  so  limited  in  their  numbers?" 
Tes,  indeed,  when  like  the  distin^lshed  classical  scholar  I  alluded  to  a  little 
while  ago,  they  give  an  hour  every  other  day  to  each  )>upll  by  himself.  Ten 
hours'  hard  work  a  day  has  been  thoui;ht  enough  for  mechanics  and  trades- 
men—how much  more  for  the  head  work  of  classical  instruction.  So  that  to 
have  twenty  pupils  at  once  is  what  the  hardiest  instructors  must  make  their 
extreme  limit     Those  who  arc  enticing  the  youth  of   England  over  the 
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goweous  mosaic  that  paves  the  sweet  meahderin||^  of  the  labyrinth  of  conic 
sections  or  tlttlns*:  winm  whereby  youthful  shoulders  may  be  raised  to  the 
salient  points  of  the  differential  calculus — 1  mean  mathematical  instructors — 
are  be;<:uniQ<^  to  talce  an  indefinite  number  of  pupils,  and  collect  them  In 
large  classes,  but  still  this  is  rather  for  competition  than  instruction ;  and 
you  may  be  -sure  that  the  better  a  student  is,  the  more  «trictly  he  takes  his 
own  way  for  study,  and  eschews  all  idea  of  a  course. 

A  few  words  here  on  the  general  line  of  studv  pursued  by  all  Instructors 
for  all  pupils  in  the  two  great  departments.  It  is.  pertmps,  not  bo  much 
lilghcr  as  is  commonly  supposed  than  our  ow« ;  but  it  is  vei^  diflerent  The 
mathematical  treatises  are  all  iMscd  on  the  forms  of  Fudid  and  Newton. 
The  course  of  mathematical  study  ranges  from  simple  arithmetic  to  the  most 
difScuit  problems  of  optics  and  astronomy.  It  is,  however,  put  in  a  ^x^ry 
concise  and  conventional  form,  very  different  from  the  expnn6ivencl^8  ol 
French  mathematics ;  and  many  who  attain  extreme  proficiency  in  it,  have 
never  paid  any  attention  to  more  than  the  most  fundamental  princl]ilc8  on 
comlni(  to  Cambridjce.  The  case  of  classical  studies,  of  Latin  and  Greek,  is 
very  different  The  trainihg  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languacres  acquired  at 
tlie  great  English  public  schools,  lilce  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Kugoy,  is  certainly 
very  much  superior  to  any  acquired  at  our  colleges  by  the  required  course  of 
instruction.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  literature, 
antiquities,  and  history,  are  understood  by  many  very  good  graduates  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  any  better  than  by  the  best  from  }lar\ard  or  Tl ale; 
and  far  less  of  them  in  ••ulk,  though  rather  better  arranged,  than  the  flood  of 
collateral  knowledge  acaulred  at  the  great  seats  of  German  erudition.  The 
rreat  woric,  as  I  have  inaicated  in  my  account  of  tlie  examinations.  Is  to  put 
Latin  and  Greek  prose  and  verse  into  accurate  and  idiomatic  English ;  for 
bad  English  will  condemn  a  translation  quite  as  soon  as  incorrect  rendering. 
There  is  none  of  that  timidity  which  in  all  our  schools  and  colleges  accepts  a 
piece  of  dog-English,  containing  neither  sound,  sense,  nor  idiom,  under  the 
name  of  a 'Mlteral  translation,*^ and  gives  it  a  maximum  mark.  And  ai'sin: 
the  second  half  of  a  classical  scholar's  woik  is  not  to  )  nt  into  doubtful 
Latin  or  Greek  prose  a  passage  of  English  already  adapted  frcm  an  nreient 
author,  but  to  produce  a  first-rate  idiomatic  version  in  jirose  or  verse  of  the 
best  passa*^es  of  the  best  English  authors— BurKe,  Addison,  Sliakcf^pearc, 
Goldsmith.  The  hi;'h  standard  of  excellence  herein  nttnined  is  shown  by 
sue  publications  as  Lord  Lyttelton's  translation  of  Comns  into  the  Ft  a  le  of 
the  Greek  tragedians,  and  the  beautiful  Yirgillan  reproduction  of  Krnts's 
Hyperion  by  that  most  accomplished  son  of  Cambridge,  the  hiftorinn  Meii- 
vaie,  whose  admirable  chronicle  of  the  Early  Empire  feen.s  destined  to 
become  a  standard  English  classic,  as  the  lirst  ]X)rtion  cf  a  folid  cansiway 
which  is  needed  to  connect  the  adamantine  structure  of  the  mighty  Gibbon, 
and  the  graceful  arches  of  the  lamented  Arnold. 

It  Is  evident,  then,  that  the  work  of  the  private  tutor  is  mei-ely  sui'plc- 
mcntary  and  ancillary  to  that  of  tiic  student  himself.  The  tutor'  fccb  his 
pupil  generally  three  hours  in  the  course  of  a  week.  The  rest  of  ll»e  time 
devoted  to  study, ^and  this  space  amounts  with  a  vast  number  to  six,  with 
many  to  eight,  and  with  some  to  ten  hours  a  da^*,— the  student  is  alone,  acting 
indeed  on  the  advice,  and  by  the  direction  of  his  tutor,  but  still  purhuir^  his 
chosen  course  by  and  for  himself.  For  tlic  great  trials,  where  nea.lv  iwo 
hundred  of  the  noblest  youth  of  the  world  appear  ever}*  jiar  togmiVle  in 
an  intellectual  strugi^le  to  which  the  physical  efTorts  ac  con:pan>  ii  g  the 
fiendish  barbarities  of  the  prize-ring  are  as  child's  play,  each  one  lius  with 
fear  and  trerablinir  sought  to  work  out  his  own  destiny. 

Here,  then,  you  have  the  principles  of  the  '  ambridge  eystcm  of  inptriielion, 
and,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  the  Cambridge  course  of  study,  i  on^prtition 
and  emulation  in  the  final  trials;  private  study  and  individuol  selection  of 
work  for  the  means.  It  is  by  the  combination  of  thcFC  two  prineii»les,  to 
tlieir  fullest  extent,  that  Cambridge  credits  the  high  standard  01  literary  and 
scientific  excellence,  the  high  reputation  for  judicious  training,  and  the  hon- 
ored name  of  the  mother  of  great  men,  which  she  has   sustained  so  long. 

There  is  no  honor  to  be  attained,  no  prize  to  be  won.  no  j  ositit^n  to  be 
secured,  without  a  competitive  examination,  where  the  work  of  each  et  ni bat- 
ant  has  its  value  a.>signed  by  an  established  standard,  and  h\»  final  j^laee  in 
accordance  with  this"  scrutiny  announced  in  the  most  public  monner.  .  .  . 
The  comMarative  merits  of  all  the  students,  the  probable  results  of  all  the 
examinations,  major  and  minor,  form  a  never  failing  subject  of  discussion  in 
all  circles,  and  at  all  times. 

{There  is  another  aide  of  the  Tripos  Examinations  which  will  be  presented 
In  the  pages  which  Jollow.— JRf.] 
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PbOF.  Jobk  Seelet,  of  University  College,  London,  in  an  Sssfiy  on  *X  beral 
EdweUuM  in  UuUterttUt€s,^  sobjects  the  Englisli  University  system  of  Training 
for  Examinations,  in  wlilch  certain  studies  receive  special  attention  in  the 
preparation  and  a  value  in  the  adjudication  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  red 
sorviee  in  education,  to  a  condemnator/  criticisni.  Prof.  S.  writes  from 
experience  as  student,  tutor,  and  examiner,  having  attained  to  the  Degree  of 
Master  and  Fcl'low*  id  Christ  C'oltcge,  where  his  name  apx>car8  in  the  First 
Class  in  thcr  Classical  Tripos^  of  1S57. 

77u  Tripos  System  UnfiiMaJble  to  Original  Research  in  Te-urJurs. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  arc  jast  now  in  low  repute  upon  the  Continent,  and 
it  is  common  with  forciirners  to  rcmarlc  that  they  have  made  few  contribu- 
tious  of  late  to  scieDce  "and  scholarship.  Whatever  it  may  be  possible  to 
urge  on  the  other  side,  it  is  at  least  undeniable  that  original  research  is  not 
prosednted  so  metliodically,  so  habitually,  nor  by  so  many  people  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  us  ut  Berlin  or  Leipzig.  W  e  may  have  isolated  celebriUes  equal 
to  the  greatest  of  Germany,  but  we  have  not  anything  lilve  the  number  of 
•indents  engaged,  each  in  his  own  department,  upon  original  and  fundamental 
inquiry.  Ttiis  will  hardly  be  disputed ;  und,  talvcn  by  itself,  it  is  a  fact  which 
c\'ery  one  would  dm^lore.  But  some  regard  it  as  inevitable,  and  as  arising 
from  an  inlicrcnt  inferiority  of  the  English  character  to  the  German  in  Intel- 
lectual industry;  while  others  consider  that  the  energy'  withdrawn  from 
original  study  at  our  universities  is  given  to  the  instruction  of  tlic  under- 
graduates, and  that  this  is  a  better  application  of  IL  The  theorj'  of  radical 
inferiority  will  certainly  not  bear  examiuati(m.  Tlierc  is  ])lcnty  of  Industry 
at  Cambridge;  ainon^  the  oiidcrgradnatcs  a  good  deal  of  over-work;  and 
among  the  graduates  a  considerable  class  whose  intellectual  industry  is  inces- 
Kant  and  would  not  bear  much  increase.  The  other  explanation  is  obviously 
to  a  certain  extent  true.  The  industrj*,  for  example,  of  the  class  Just  men- 
tioned ia  absorbed  in  tuition.  Tliey  arc  tiie  private  tutors  whose  services  arc 
in  so  much  request  at  Cambridge.  Tliough  they  are  generally  the  most  dU»- 
tingoished  men  of  their  respective  years,  they  are  unable  to  pursue  their 
studies  further  because  they  are  engaged  for  eight  or  ten  hours  of  every  day 
with  their  pupils.  The  college  lecturers,  if  they  formed  a  distinct  doss,  would 
have  the  necessary  leisure,  but  they  are  commonlv  private  tutors  at  the  same 
time.  There  remain  the  professors.  These,  as  they  are  in  the  position  most 
favorable  to  production,  do  actually  produce  tlie  most.  But  now  Fmall  is 
their  number,  compared  with  that  of  tlie  men  equally  well  circumstanced  in  a 
German  university! 

There  are,  however,  other  impediments  besides  want  of  leisure.  JVs  the 
habit  and  fashion  of  original  production  has  long  gone  out;  as  no  one 
bjyond  the  handful  of  professors  regards  it  as  lying  wiUiin  his  functions  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  knowlediro,  all  the  arrangements  which  might  facilitate 
production  ars  neglected.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  the  case  of  tlie  college 
lecturers,  Wliy  are  not  these  more  productive?  Thev  fonn  a  considerable 
band.  Wlicn  they  can  resist  the  temptation  to  waste  their  leisure  in  private 
tuition,  they  have  the  lirst  condition  of  production — leisure,  and  also  the 
second  condition — a  proscribed  task.  What  more  do  they  need  t  In  the  first 
place  tliey  need  a  subject  carefully  limited,  so  that  they  may  hope  to  uiastcr 
ft  thoroughly.  For  example,  if  you  make  a  mon  lecturer  on  classics,  you 
spoil  hlra  for  the  purposes  of  original  production.  Tlie  subject  is  too  wide. 
If  he  is  reaulrcd  to  lecture  one  term  on  a  Dialogue  of  Plato,  the  next  on  an 
Oration  of  Cicero,  and  the  next  on  Theocritus,  ho  will  lecture  at  best  in  a 
second-rate  manner  upon  each.  And  If  he  hold  such  a  lectureship  for  ten 
years,  ho  will  not,  at  the  end  of  It,  bo  necessarily  much  more  learned  than 
when  he  began.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  able  man  lecture  on  Aristotlt»  for 
ten  years,  his  lectures  will  soon  become  first- rate  in  tead  of  second-rate,  and 
he  himself  will  hardlv  fall  to  become  on  accomplished  Aristotelian.  >*ow, 
tills  condition  of  production  is  neglected  at  Cambridge,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  a  college  lecturer  who  was  promising  at  twenty-two  is  often  no  nearer 
to  performance  at  thirty. 

Again,  in  this  great  band  of  college  lecturers,  there  Is  scarcclv  any  divls^lon 
of  labor.  As  each  college  thinks  it  necessary  to  furnish  all  the  ncedfnl 
instruction  to  Its  students,  and  admits  to  Its  lectnre-rooras  only  Its  on*n 
students,  the  same  subjects  are  lectured  upon  at  the  same  timc'in  all  t^'C 
c  >llcges.  In  the  German  Universities  the  whole  Held  of  knowlcdiro  i-*  ela'»- 
onitcly  divided,  and  assigned  in  lots  to  dilTercnt  lecturers.    In  a  prosiKctus  of 
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HcUclbcrg  University,  I  count  about  sixty,  each  lecturing;'  on  li;s  ohti 
peculiar  subject ;  at  Cambridge  scarcely  anythin*^  but  classics  and  luathc- 
inatica  is  lectured  on  in  the  colleges  at  all,  and  at  every  college  the  lectures 
are  substantially  the  same. 

In  Germany,  every  lectnrc-room  being  open  to  the  whole  university,  the 
size  of  a  lecturer's  class  bears  some  proportion  to  his  merits.  j\t  Cunil)ridgo 
the  best  lecturer  is  no  better  attended  than  the  worst,  and  not  only  his  salar}-, 
but  also  his  reputation,  is  hardly  at  all  afiTcctcd  by  the  merit  of  his  lectures. 

Again,  not  only  do  good  lectures  attract  no  more  attention  tlmn  bad  ones, 
but  neither  good  nor  bad  lectures  attract  any  attention  worth  speaiving  ol 
The  attendance  in  most  casea  is  compulsory,  and  purely  format 

Once  more,  the  college  lecturers  being  commonly  chosen  from  the  Fellows, 
and  the  Fellows  not  from  the  University  at  large  but  from  the  students  of 
cacli  collcj!;e.  though  they  can  never  bo  incompetent  or  fall  below  a  certain 
level  of  ability,  yet  they  are  not  by  any  means  invariably  the  most  competent 
men. 

In  fact,  if  the  conditions  of  original  research  are  leisure  and  ability,  a 
limited  Held,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  rewards  in  reputation  and  money  propor- 
tionate to  exertion,  there  is  no  class  at  Cambndgc,  except  the  professors, 
tliat  possess  them  in  any  moderate  degree.  And,  these  conditions  failing, 
another  condition,  also  Important,  fails  witli  them— the  stimulus  of  the 
success  of  others  in  such  research,  and  of  a  public  opinion  demanding  it 
The  JRequirementa  of  a  THpot  not  Favorable  to  Education. 

Tho  existing  system  of  moderately  learned  college  lecturers  and  over- 
woriicd  private  tutors— In  short,  of  teachers  who  arb  not  at  the  same  time 
students — defends  itself  not  so  much  on  abstract  gn  unds  as  on  the  ground 
of  tlie  present  exigencies  of  the  University.  The  argument  runs  as  follows  : 
The  undergraduates  are  reading  for  triposes;  upon  their  success  In  these 
triposes  depend  their  chances  of  a  fellowship,  their  chances  of  success  in 
the  scholastic  profession,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  life  generally. 

The  teachers*  business  is  to  conform  himself  to  these  triposes,  and  to  give 
such  instruction  as  will  give  his  student  success  in  them.  Now  it  is  not 
practically  found  that  this  is  best  done  by  the  man  of  great  learning  and 
original  research.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  such  men  generally  foil, 
and  that  the  most  successful  teacher  is  the  man  who  devotes  nimself  most 
exclusively  to  his  pupils,  who  considers  most  carefully  their  wants  and  what 
is  likely  to  bo  set;  in  short,  who  trains  them  most  diligently  for  the  race.  It 
follows  that  the  interests  of  education  and  learning,  whatever  they  may 
theoretically  be,  are  not  practically  the  same,  l)ut  conflicting  To  this  we 
might  reply,  "  But  perhaps  It  is  ttoi  the  teacher's  business  to  conform  himself 
to  the  triposes.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  triposes  is  not  beneficial,  or 
only  partially  beneficial,  or  only  beneficial  to  some  students.  In  these  cases 
-would  it  n  't  be  tho  teacher^s  business  to  dissuade  his  pupils,  or  some  of 
them,  from  reading  for  the  triposes,  or  to  warn  them  that  success  in  a 
tripos  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  education,  nor  an  infallible  test  ?  '*  What 
answer  would  bo  given  to  this?  Some  would  answer  very  simply,  **  Wo  do 
not  think  so.  W^o  are  convinced  that  the  best  thing  a  student  can  do  is  to 
devote  himself  to  a  tripos,  and  to  measure  himself  by  his  success  in  it  The 
simple  contrivance  of  a  tripos  cures  all  freaklshncss  of  mind,  absolutely 
identifies  interest  and  duty  both  for  teacher  and  taught,  and  renders  moral 
considerations  in  education  once  for  all  superfluous."  0  fortunafw  fdniiuniy 
those  who  have  found  out  how  to  do  their  duty  by  machinery !  But  a  latter 
class  would  urge  very  plausibly,  "Wliether  they  will  or  not,  the  teachers 
m'u^  conform  themselves  to  tho  triposes.  If  they  do  not,  if  they  teach  what 
they  themselves  hold  to  be  important,  without  considering  whether  it  will 
pay,  their  pupils  will  simply  refuse  to  listen  to  them,  ana  nothing  will  be 
learned  at  all.^*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  in  a  great  degree  true,  and  it 
brings  to  light  another  great  impediment  to  learning  which  exists  at  the 
English  universities.  Wo  have  seen  that  there  exists  no  class  there  which  has 
at  the  same  time  leisure  and  a  strong  motive  for  profound  study.  We  now 
see  that  the  triposes  act  powerfully  upon  the  teaching  c'ass,  and  draw  them 
by'  motives  of  mtcrest,  and  what  almost  teems  duty,  into  a  method  of  in- 
struction which  makes  profound  study  unnecessary  and  scarcely  p«  -ssible. 

The  question  then  arises,  is  the  machinery  of  triposes  actually  so  admirable 
for  purposes  of  education  ?  Is  It  the  best  way  of  educating  a  young  man  to 
place  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  great  race,  for  which  he  is  to  train  himself 
throujrh  a  series  of  veara  ?  If  so,  hin  teachers  will  do  their  work  best  by 
becoming  tminera;  for  this  purpose  they  will  have  to  Eacrillcc  original  study, 
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and  it  will  be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  intcrosts  of  education  arc  irroeon- 
cllabic  ill  a  university  wiLli  tlie  interests  of  learning  I  fully  rcco^bee  the 
use  of  a  system  of  rigorous  examination,  and  the  advantage  of  sifting  the 
men  to  some  extent,  and  arranging  them  with  some  reference  to  merit.  Bat 
I  do  earnestly  maintain  that  when  this  examining  and  placing  arc  mode  the 
principal  thing,  and  when  the  tripos  is  made  the  heart  of  the  wliolc  system, 
the  great  central  pump  which  propels  the  life-blood  through  all  the  arteries 
of  the  university,  it  becomes  mischievous,  and  lowers  the  whole  tone  of 
education. 

Let  mo  point  out  the  mischievous  consequences  of  the  system. 

The  object  of  a  tripos  is  to  discriminate  accurately  the  merit  of  the 
students.  Now  it  is  found  that  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  varies  very  much 
with  the  subject  of  the  examination.  There  are  some  subjects  upon  whielt 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  scau.^e  a  man's  real  knowledge  by  any  set  of  questions 
that  can  be  devised.  There  are  other  subjects  upon  which  it  is  much  more 
easy  to  do  so.  And  unforlunat«ly  the  suiiableness  of  a  subject  for  tlie  par- 
poses  of  examination  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  tlie 
subject  in  education.  Whatever  theoiy  of  university  education  you  may 
adopt;  whether  you  hold  that  it  should  aim  at  a  complete  training  of  the 
faculties,  or  tliat  it  should  prepare  the  student  for  the  pursuits  of  later  life. 
It  is  evident  that  the  curriculum  ought  to  be  determined  by  other  considera- 
tions than  the  convenience  of  examination.  To  be  able  accurately  to 
measure  the  amount  of  Icnowledgc  a  student  has  acquired  may  be  important; 
but  it  is  infinitely  more  important  that  the  knowledge  be  valuable.  Tet, 
when  a  tripos  is  made  the  principal  thing,  tills  very  obvious  fact  is  apt  to  be 
forgotten.  Tlie  imparting  of  knowledge  begins  to  "be  regarded  as  less  lmiK>r- 
tant  than  the  testing  or  gauging  of  knowledge.  Then  subjects  in  which 
attainments  can  be  accurately  tested  come  to  take  precedence  of  subjects  in 
which  they  cannot.  These  latter,  however  important  they  may  be,  gradnallj 
cease  to  be  valued  or  taught  or  learned,  whne  the  former  come  into  repute 
and  acquire  an  artificial  value.  This  cannot  take  place  without  an  extraor- 
dinary ]>erver6ion  of  views  both  in  the  taught  and  the  teachers.  Tbey  learn  to 
weigh  tlie  sciences  in  a  perfectly  new  scale,  and  one  which  gives  perfectly 
new  results.  Tlicy  reject,  as  worthless  for  educational  purposes,  the  greatest 
questions  wliicli  can  occupy  the  human  mind  and  attacli  unbounded  im- 
portance to  some  of  tlie  least.  Philosophy,  for  example,  is  in  little  repute 
at  Cambridge.  The  subjects  it  deals  with  may  be  of  vast  Iniportance,  the 
study  of  them  may  be  most  improving  and  stimulating,  but  the  fatal  objec- 
tion to  philosophy  is  that  you  cannot  satisfactorily  examine  In  it;  you  cannot 
say  confidently,  as  the  result  of  an  examination  in  it,  A  is  better  tliaii  B,  or 
B  IS  better  tlian  A.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  student  may  run  a  most  dis- 
tinguished career  and  finish  his  education  in  utter  ignorance  of  philosophy. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  mind  of  a  large  section  of  the  university  is  occupied 
by  tlie  grammar  of  tire  classical  languages,  simply  because  it  is' found  possi- 
ble to  examine  in  this ;  and  lads  are  Uugiit  to  be  ashamed  of  falling  short  of 
perfect  knowledge  in  the  genders  of  Latin  nouns,  which  involve  no  princi- 
ple at  all,  and  Ti  which  a  minute  accuracy  can  hardly  be  attained  without 
a  certain  frivolity  or  eccentricity  of  memory ! 

T'e  V>iue  vf  Exiuninatvm  a»  a  Test  Reversed  by  the  SyUnn, 

No  one  wi.l  de;y  the  Importance  of  rigorously  testing  knowledge  A 
student  wi  1  often  suppose  himself  to  understand  a  proof  or  a  princip  c;  but, 
if  he  is  required  to  write  the  proof  out,  or  to  do  some  exercise  involving  the 
principle,  he  shows  by  his  failure  tliat  bis  knowledge  was  6ui>erticial, 
incomplete,  or  even  imaginary.  And  it  is  true  that  tlie  student  who 
studies  for  a  long  time  without^ ever  undergoing  striit  examination,  tills  his 
mind  with  these  "vague  and  Imperfect  conceptions;  and,  if  lie  have  at  the  same 
time  a  gift  of  ready  expression,  is  In  danger  of  beco.ning  arank  Impo^ttor. 
U  is  also  a  useful  thing  tliat  the  men  should  be  arranged  in  groups,  so  th&t  a 
man  may  know  of  himself,  and  others  may  know  of  liim,  whether  he  is  to 
pass  in  a  particular  department  as  a  first-rate,  or  second  rate,  or  third-rate 
anan.  Ail  this  is  very  valuable;  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side  In  the  first  place  tliis  toasting  is  much  more  necessary  to  bad  men  th&n 
to  good.  It  s!iouId,  in  fact,  bo  comparatively  little  neede'd  at  a  universilj. 
With  a  rigorous  examination  system  at  scliools  the  bcttc;r  men  might  form 
the  liabit  of  exact  thought  before  going  up  to  college,  tliey  might  learn  to 
criticise  themselves,  and  might  be  fit,  as  indeed  many  are  fit,  to  leave  prizes 
and  examinations  behind  them  at  school  with  the  other  toys  and  trammels  of 
boyhood.  And  though  it  be  useful  to  classify  men,  yet  as  soon  as  the  elsssi- 
flcatidti  pretends  to  be  exact  it  becomes  delusive,    A  diflfercnce  of  twenty 
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places  commonly  lias  meaning ;  but  a  difference  of  four  or  live  ])laccs  lias  not 
necessarily  any  meaning.  And  if  it  had,  wluit  is  gained  by  such  accurate 
discrimination  ?  Who  is  the  better  for  learning  tliat  of  two  good  men  one  is 
slightly  better  than  the  other?  I  can  imagine  no  useful  resiilt  tliat  is  gained 
by  all  the  conscientious  care  that  is  bestowed  by  examiners  upon  tlicse  nice 
determinations.  In  this  case,  at  least,  the  result  seems  to  me  none  the  better 
for  being  quantitative.  To  oct  upon  it^-to  j'ivc,  for  example,  an  oppointmcnt 
to  the  man  who  was  fourth  rather  than  to  the  man  who  was  eightli — is,  I  am 
sure,  a  folly.  To  many  such  follies  and  injustices  does  this  system  lead. 
Unhappy  InJlueNce  oh  tlie  iiludenVg  Ilindj^ 
Meanwhile  the  state  of  mind  which  is  produced  in  the  studeut  b^  his  per- 
petual preparation  for  the  tripos  is  far  from  wholesome.  In  saym^  this  I 
am  confident  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  many  who  have  hud  opportunities  of 
observing  It  I  do  not  now  speak  of  cramming.  It  is  true  that  at  Cam- 
bridge, by  great  care  in  the  conduct  of  the  examination,  but  still  more  by 
the  summary  process  of  eliminating  out  of  education  all  subjects,  important 
or  unimportant,  that  can  be  crammed,  cramming,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is 
rendered  almost  Impossible.  What  I  comi)lain  of  is  the  vulgariz  ng  of  the 
student's  mind.  Surely  nothing  is  more  imix)i'tant  at  a  university  than  to 
keep  up  tlic  dicrnity  of  learning  Nothing  surely  is  more  indispensable  than 
an  intellectual  lone,  a  sense  of  the  value  of  knowledge,  a  respect  for  ideas 
and  for  culture,  a  scholarly  and  scientific  enthusiasm,  or  what  Wordsworth 
calls  a  strong  book-mlndedness.  Now  tlic  spirit  of  competition,  when 
too  far  indulged,  is  distinctly  antagonistic  to  all  this.  In  the  case  of 
boys  I  suppose  it  must  be  called  In,  because  boys  have  not  yet  felt  the 
higher  motive  of  study.  But  it  vulgarizes  a  mind  capable  of  this 
liigher  motive  to  applv  to  it  the  lower  motive  in  ovenvhelniing  force. 
Students  at  the  university  are  no  longer  boys.  They  differ  from  boys  princi- 
pally in  this,  that  they  are  old  enough  to  form  an  opinion  of  tlic  vnliic  of 
their  studies.  And  that  they  should  form  such  an  opinion  is  most  dcsirubic ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  principal  things  they  have  to  do.  The  student 
should  be  always  considering  what  subjects  it  is  most  Important  for  him  to 
study,  what  knowledges  and  acquirements  his  after-life  is  likely  to  dcmniid, 
what  his  own  intellectual  powers  and  defects  arc,  and  in  what  way  he  may 
best  develop  the  one  and  correct  the  other.  Ills  mind  should  be  intent  upon 
his  future  life,  his  ambitions  should  anticipate  his  mature  manhood.  Now  in 
this  matter  the  business  of  the  university  is  by  n  quiet  guidance  to  give  these 
ambitions  a  liberal  and  elevated  turn.  All  the  iniluenccs  of  the  place  and  of 
the  teachers  should  lead  the  student  to  form  a  high  conception  cf  success  in 
life.  They  should  accustom  him  to  despise  mere  getting  on  and  surpassing 
rivals  in  comparison  with  internal  progress  in  enlightenment,  and  they  should 
teach  h!m  to  look  further  for\vard  than  he  mignt  of  himself  be  disposed 
to  do,  and  to  desire  slow  and  permanent  results  rather  than  immediate  and 
^litterinsr  ones.  Now  I  say  that  intense  competition  vulgarizes,  because, 
instead  of  having  this  tendency.  It  has  a  tendency  prcciselv  contrary.  In- 
stead of  enlaq^ing  the  range  of  the  student's  anticipations  It  narrows  lljcm. 
It  makes  him  careless  of  his  future  life,  regardless  of  his  higlicr  interests, 
and  concentrates  all  his  thoughts  upon  the  paltry  examination  upon  whielt 
perhaps  a  fellowship  depends,  or  success  In  some  profession  is  sui'i>osed  to 
depend.  It  is  well  underetood  that  the  examination  demands  ttiis  concentra- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  the  man  wh«)  hesitates  is  lost;  that  any  o  e  who 
asks  himself  the  question,  **Is  this  course  of  study  good  for  me?  does  it 
favor  my  real  progress,  my  ultimate  success?"  is  not  fit  for  the  tripos. 
Thinking  of  any  kind  is  regarded  a%  dangerous :  it  is  the  well-known  saying ' 
of  a  Cambridge  private  tutor,  "If  So-and-so  did  not  thi  k  so  much  ho 
might  do  very  well."  The  tutor  In  auestion  probably  defended  what  sounds 
so  startling  by  arguing  that  it  Is  really  wise  not  to  Indulge  the  power  of  dis- 
cursive thmking  too  soon,  or  with  too  little  restraint.  I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned with  this,  and  may  content  myself  with  remarking  that  the  particular 
student  who  d'd  think  too  much,  and  who,  perhaps  as  a  consequence,  was 
beaten  in  the  tripos,  now  stands  in  scientific  reputation  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries. But  whether  or  no  such  self-restraint  be  wholesome  in  itself, 
it  is  vulgarizing  to  those  who  practice  it  as  a  means  of  success  in  the  exam- 
ination. It  13  a  violence  done  to  all  the  better  nature  of  the  stude  t.  Ho 
docs  not  Inquire  whether  It  is  wholesome  or  not;  the  process  of  reasoning 
which  goes  on  in  his  mind,  and  which  5'on  may  hear  avowed  in  his  conversa- 
tion, is  this,  "  I  know  what  I  should  like  to  be  doing;  I  know  what  seems  to 
do  my  mind  good ;  I  know  what  I  shall  study  as  soon  as  I  am  at  liberty.  If 
my  taste  for  study  lives  as  long ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  know  what  will  pro- 
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cure  mc  marks,  what  will  procarc  me  a  fellowship ;  and  it  is  my  business  now 
to  narrow  my  mind,  and  for  three  yearR^* — three  of  the  most  protcressive  ycAn 
of  a  man's  life— *' to  coudidur  not  what  is  true,  but  what  will  be  set;  not 
Newton  or  Aristotle,  but  papers  in  Newton  or  papers  in  Aristotle,  and  to 
prepare,  not  for  life,  but  solely  and  simply  for  the  Senate  House."  It  is  only 
persons  i<^orant  of  the  facts  who  will  consider  this  description  exaargtsnitcd. 
And  the  worst  is  tliat  this  vul<^arlty  in  study  infects  not,  as  might  be  sap- 
posed,  only  an  inferior  class  of^men,  but  the  men  of  tlie  greatest  ability  and 
promise — so  di'li^cntly  have  the  glories  of  Uio  tripos  been  trumix^tcd.  I  Vnew 
a  man  who  had^an  almost  unprecedented  career  of  success  at  Camoridije, 
who  had  so  completely  made  success  of  this  sort  his  end,  that  when  ho  had 
exhausted  the  prizes  of  the  University  he  confessed  that  he  didnotl^nov 
what  next  to  do,  or  how  to  employ  himself.    Another  Alexander ! 

Yet  is  even  this  quite  the  worst?  I  thinlc  it  is  worse  still  that  the  teaching 
should  bo  vulgarized  as  well  as  the  leanilng.  It  Is  bad  enough  that  our 
youth  should  resort  to  the  sliadcs  of  Academe  simply  to  seek  marks,  but  It 
IS  woi*sc  still  that  the  Platos  of  Academe  should  teach  and  earnestly  proacU 
that  marks  are  the  hu^nrn'oa  hmnra.  I  can  only  wonder  at  the  blindness  of 
those  teachers  who  do  so  under  the  belief  that  marks  are  the  symbol  of 
sound  and  accurate  knowlcdi^c.  Can  they  not  see  every  year  hijrh  places 
becomint^  the  reward  of  schoolboy  abilities  and  schoolboy  knowledge?  I 
can  quite'  understand  that  others  may  be  caiTlc-d  away  by  the  torrent,  and  niAj 
think  that  it  is  useless  to  6tru«^|ric  a«^in8t  an  influence  which  is  overwhelm- 
in.:;,  and  whic'i  at  tlie  same  time  is  not  purely  bad  But,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  I  Uiink  it  the  greatest  misfortune  in  a  univei'sity  that  success  in  an 
examination  should  be  held  up  by  the  teaching  class  in  general  as  tlie  princi- 
pa'  object  of  study. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  principle  of  competition  should  not  be 
Introduced  into  education  at  all,  and  that  there  are  better  wavs  of  teachiu^ 
industry  even  to  children.  This  may  be  an  extreme  view ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
competition  is  a  dangerous  principle,  and  one  the  working  of  which  ought  to 
bo  most  jealously  watched  It  becomes  more  dangerous  the  older  the  pui>il 
is,  and  therefore  it  Is  most  dangerous  In  universities.  It  becomes  more  dan- 
gerous the  more  enei'getically  and  skilfully  it  is  applied.  At  Cambridge  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  power  with  which  it  works,  and  the  unlimited  domiuion 
which  is  given  to  it  And  therefore  here  it  produces  most  visibly  its  natural 
efifeets — discontent  In  st  idy,  feverish  and  abortive  industry,  mechanical  and 
spiritless  teaching,  general  bewi'dennent  both  of  teacher  and  tauurht  as  to 
the  object  at  which  they  arc  aiming.  The  all- worshipped  Tripos  pmducca. 
In  fact,  what  may  bo  called  a  universal  suspension  of  the  work  of  education. 
Cambridge  is  like  a  country  invaded  by  the  Sphinx.  To  answer  th«  raouster's 
conundrums  has  become  the  one  absorbing  occupation.  All  other  pursuits 
are  suspended,  everything  less  urgent  seems  unimportant  and  fantastic ;  the 
learner  ridicules  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  teacher  with  more  or  le«B 
misgiving  graduvlly  acquiesces;  there  is  something  more  necessary,  more 
indispensable,  something  that  cannot  so  well  wait, — 

uedkvTOQ  ^fia  Tat^nv^  tr/Mef/yero — 

I  hold,  then,  that  the  influence  of  competition  at  Cambridge  has  Increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished ;  that  the  teaching  class  should  »et 
their  faces  against  it,  and  study  to  use  every  means  by  whicli  it  may  be  mod- 
erated. If,  Uierefore,  it  appears  that  one  main  reason  why  learning  does  not 
flourish  is  that  education,  depending  .nidply  on  the  examination  system,  docs 
not  require  learning,  I  consider  tliat  education  itself  suflfers  from  this  system. 
I  wou'd  deliver  education  from  its  dependence,  and,  witljout  renouncing  the 
undeniable  advantages  of  strict  and  well-conducted  examinations,  I  would 
U83  them  as  little  as  possible  f  »r  the  motive  or  Incentive  to  study.  I  woiUd 
appeal  directly  to  the  students'  love  of  knowledge,  I  would  endeavor  in  all 
ways  to  kindle  it,  but  especially  by  Improving  the  quality  of  the  teachlne, 
an^,  even  if  the  result  were  sofn')  dlminutioa  of  Industry,  I  should  find  ful 
consolation  in  the  improvement  of  tone, 

Mo'l'ft'-atinwt  in  th«  fStg'lsh  Colra^i  SitM£m, 

No  doub*  the  college  system  make«  the  great  diflference  between  an  English 
and  forclr.i  university.  Instead  of  leaving  our  students  to  live  as  thej 
please  in  the  town,  we  have  c^tablUhed  large  boarding  houses.  In  which  the 
students  live  under  a  certain  discipline,  and  with  a  certain  family  life.  It  is 
Tory  plausibly  maintained  that  here  the  English  system  Is  superior  to  the 
German,  and  that  for  this  superiority  wc  may  be  content  to  eacrillcc  some- 
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thing  in  learning.  It  is  certainly  trno  tliat  the  college  system  Keeps  down 
the  character  of  the  teaching  class.  1  have  already  pointed  out  that,  Uic 
lectui*ers  heing  chosen  from  the  fellows,  and  the  xelfows  as  a  general  rule 
from  the  students  of  the  particular  collcjure,  it  may  easily  happen  that  a  man 
may  rise  to  he  a  lecturer,  -without  any  particular  merit,  through  happening  to 
be  the  best  man  at  a  small  college.  I  have  also  remarked  that,  as  each  college 
undertalves  to  give  its  students  a  complete  training,  the  lecturers  are  required 
to  lecture  on  too  many  subjects,  and  so  prevented  from  that  concentration 
which  is  a  condition  of  profound  learning.  But  are  these  evils  inseparable 
from  the  college  system  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  give  the  students  family  life 
and  discipline  in  a  boarding-house  without  at  tlie  same  time  undertaking 
their  whole  education  ?  And,  again,  is  it  necessary  that  having  lived  in  a 
pai*ticular  boarding-house  should  confer  a  claim  to  the  greatest  reward  of 
merit  that  is  known  to  the  University,  a  fellowship  ? 

But  what  are  the  definite  changes  for  which  I  plead  ?  I  plead  for  much 
more  than  an  alteration  in  machinery ;  still  tliere  are  two  or  three  changes 
which  I  regard  as  essential.    These  are  as  follows  : 

1^  Let  the  fellowships  at  every  college  be  thrown  open  to  the  whole 
University.  In  other  words,  let  the  greatest  rewards  of  learning,  and  tlie 
position  of  teachers,  be  given  to  the  ablest  men  and  best  teachers.  This 
requires,  1  believe,  no  change  in  the  statutes  of  any  college.  It  requires 
simply  a  change  of  practice.  Now  why  do  the  colleges  make  a  general 
practice  of  giving  their  fellowships  to  their  own  men?  Without  denying 
that  they  may  be  partly  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  they  know  their 
own  men  best,  and  have  had  better  opportunities  of  testing  their  worth,  we 
may  safely  affirm  that  their  principal  motive  is  different.  Their  object  un- 
deniably is  to  attract  students.  A  college  is  considered  attractive  where  the 
fellowships  are  good,  and  the  competition  is  not  excessive ;  in  other  words, 
where  a  little  merit  gets  a  great  reward. 

2.  Let  the  instruction  given  in  the  University  be  made  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  college  system.  That  is  to  say.  let  the  lectures  at  every 
college  be  open  to  the  whole  imlversity ;  let  it  no  longer  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  each  college  to  furnish  a  complete  course  of  instruction ;  and  let  each 
lecturer  be  directly  interested  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  his  cla^s.  In 
other  words,  remove  the  protection  which  is  now  riven  to  second-rate  lectur- 
ing by  the  college  system.  The  existing  abuse  is  obvious.  It  is  not  x)ossible 
that  the  staff  of  a  small  college  should,  as  a  rule,  furnish  lectures  equal  to 
those  given,  for  example,  in  Trinity.  Even  a  small  college  man  must  allow 
the  rule,  though  he  may  remember  distinguished  exceptions.  Yet  Trinity  re- 
funes  to  let  the  men  of  other  colleges  attend  its  good  lectures,  and  the  small 
collide  refuses  to  excuse  its  own  students  from  attending  its  own  inferior 
lectures.  Tlie  system  of  private  tuition  is  applied  as  a  rough  remedy,  but  it 
is  a  remedy  which  is  scarcely  better  than  tlie  disease.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  lecture-rooms  were  open,  and  each  lecturer  received  a  capitation  fee 
for  each  attendant  in  his  lecture-room,  there  would  spring  up  a  competition 
among  lecturers  which  would  at  once  inspire  life  into^a  dying  organization, 
and  tlie  private  tutor  would  almost  disappear.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  tliat 
the  effect  of  such  a  change  would  be  to  crowd  the  lecture-rooms  of  Trinity 
and  St.  John's,  and  to  empty  those  of  the  small  colleges.  The  small  colleges 
are  not  so  completely  inferior,  and  their  inferiority  would  be  removed  by  the 
throwing  open  of  their  fellowships.  Their  character  would  perhaps  be 
changed.  Instead  of  being  copies  of  each  other,  they  might  find  It  advisable 
to  gh-e  themselves  a  more  individual  character,  and  to  devote  themselves  to 
special  studies.  One  might  make  itself  a  school  of  law,  another  of  theology, 
another  of  natural  science.  But  tlie  proper  character  of  the  college,  as  ex- 
erting control  and  enforcing  discipline,  would  remain  what  it  is.  The  tutor 
would,  just  as  much  as  now,  require  attendance  at  a  given  number  of  lectures, 
only  they  would  not  necessarily  be  lectures  within  the  college. 

•fhe  college  organization  might  also  be  very  serviceable  in  providing  for 
the  wanta  of  Uie  poll-men.  There  are  at  Cambridj^e  a  vast  number  of 
students  who  want  either  abilities  or  Inclination  for  senous  study,  or  both,  or 
whose  education  has  through  special  circumstances  been  neglected.  There 
are  also  a  certain  number  of  considerable  intelligence  and  cultivation  who 
come  to  the  University  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  society  than  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  through  any  regular  course  of  study.  These  two  classes  of 
men  are  very  different:  but  they  are  alike  in  this,  that  it  is  not  for  them  that 
the  University  existe.  and  that  they  are  there  by  a  kind  of  sufferance.  It  has 
even  been  questioned  whether  such  sufferance  should  be  extended  to  the 
former  class,  and  it  is  certoin  that  their  preponderance  in  lecture-rooms  is  a 
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jrpetual  tri8C0ura«?ement  to  lecturers;  and  their  preponderance  in  society,  if 
t  julila  a  certain  vivacity  to  university  life,  lowers  the  inte  lectoal  tone  and 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  maintain  discipline. 

3.  But  thc4e  changes  would  not  by  themselves  give  the  teaching  a  high 
quality,  thou'^h  thev  would  make  It  effective  for  its  purpose.  So  long  as  tlic 
tripos  dominates,  the  teachers  will  always  be  trainers,  though  they  may  be 
good  trainers.  This  evil  is  chiefly  felt  at  Cambridge,  and  the  way  to  remove, 
or  at  least  diminish,  it,  without  losing  the  advantages  of  the  examination 
system,  is  pointed  out  by  Oxford.  Let  the  names  in  each  class  of  every 
tripos  be  arranged  alphabetically.  This  simple  change  would,  1  think,  at 
once  clear  away  all  that  vulgarity  of  competition  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
The  abler  men  would  feel  just  so  much  restraint  in  the  necessity  of  securing 
their  Arst  as  would  keep  them  sober  in  their  studies;  but  within  these  limits 
thoy  would  be  free.  They  would  have  leisure  to  look  around  them  and  before 
them,  without  fancying  an  examiner  in  every  bush.  They  would  bc^n  to 
use  their  minds  naturally,  instead  of  warping  and  straining  them  to  suit  an 
artificial  model.  They  would  sometimes  indulge,  instead  of  habitually  stifling, 
intellectual  curiosity,  and  they  would  not  accustom  themselves  to  dismiss 
every  thihg  new  or  original  in  thought  as  being  certain  not  to  be  9i0,  By  the 
same  change  the  teacher  also  would  bf,  set  free.  He  would  no  longer  feel  it 
almost  a  duty  to  be  common-place.  He  would  no  longer  be  sfriad  of  making 
the  ()upil  think  lest  thought  snould  damage  his  chance  in  the  examination. 

It  is  lo  be  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  triposes  may  become  smaller. 
Competition  will  be  less  stimulated  by  the  chance  of  being  high  in  a  list  of 
twenty  or  thirty  men  than  in  a  list  of  ninety  or  a  hundred.  An  i  this  rt-solt 
may  be  obtained  by  means  which  will  at  the  same  thne  benefit  the  University 
by  encouraging  variety  of  study.  By  fostering  as  much  as  possible  the 
smaller  triposes,  and  by  constantly  recommending  students  to  take  np  some 
branch  of  moral  or  natural  science,  we  should  at  last  obtain  a  number  of 
triposes  all  held  in  nearly  equal  respect,  and  all  of  moderate  size.  Besides 
^he  allaying  of  the  competitive  fever,  which  would  follow,  I  think  this  change 
would  operate  beneficially  upon  the  tone  of  undergraduate  society. 

It  may  be  urffcd  that  a  new  dlfficultv  will  be  created  by  introducing  the 
alphabetical  oraer  into  the  triposes  at  the  same  lime  that  the  fellowships  are 
thrown  open  to  the  University.  In  this  system  it  may  be  said,  how  are  the 
fellowships  to  be  awarded  ?  It  will  not  then  be  possible,  as  it  is  now,  to  de- 
:ennine  tne  comparative  merit  of  two  candidates  by  simple  reference  to  the 
*  alendar.  ... 

The  Calendar  can  only  prove  that  a  candidate  is  good  and  sound  in  some 
special  branch  of  study.  Every  one  will  admit  that  a  fellow  should  be  such 
a  person,  but  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  affirm  that  such  a  person  has  a  riglit 
to  be  a  fellow.  A  fellow  of  a  college  is  a  member  of  a  learned  society,  of  a 
society  that  exists  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  science  and  scholarship,  and 
that  is  occupied  in  education.  Now,  It  may  easily  hapi>en  that  a  higli 
wran^^ler  or  a  high  first-class  nuin  has  very  little  pretensions  to  be  a  member 
of  such  a  society.  The  wrangler  may  chance  to  be  totally  without  what  we 
have  learned  lately  to  call  **  cultivation.**  He  mav,  in  fact,  be  for  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life  an  entirely  uneducated  and  ignorant  man.  Ho 
ni'ist,  indeed,  possess  a  considerable  power  of  consecutive  thouglit  and  con- 
sidii-ablc  industry.  But  there  Is  no  necessity  whatever  that  he  should  be  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  intellectual,  or  that  he  should  take  any  pleasure  even 
in  his  own  special  pursuit  It  is  not  to  be  imaghied  Uiat  he  is  always  a  man 
with  a  natural  taste  for  science.  He  Is  often  merely  a  shrewd  man 'of  busi- 
ness, who  has  seen  his  way  through  mathematical  study  to  a  pension  of  two 
or  three  hundred  a  year.  The  same  shrewdness  which  procured  him  the 
pension  is  likely  to  reveal  to  him  the  inutility  of  pursuing  his  studies  after  it 
IS  won.  If  tlie  high  wrangler  may  easily  be  nncnltivated,  the  high  clonic 
may  just  as  easily  be  a  dilettante.  A  little  natural  taste  for  litxrrature,  a  ffood 
memory,  and  a  good  school  suffice  to  place  many  in  the  first  class  of  the 
classical  tripos,  though  their  reasoning  powers  are  very  slightly  trained,  their 
range  of  information  very  narrow,  and  thoiv^h  thoy  have  not  even  formed, 
what  the  mathematical  man  has  formed,  the  habit  of  industry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  would  be  best  solved  bvreqnlring  all  the 
candidates  assumed  to  be  first-class  men  to  write  an  Entrlish  essay  upon  one 
(»f  several  subjects  put  before  them.  In  this  way  you  might  discover  whether 
the  classical  man  had  any  power  of  thought  and  the  mathematician  any 
power  of  language.  The  mere  classic  would  be  detected  by  his  reasoning,  and 
the  mere  mathematician  by  his  spc'ling ;  and  in  this  wav  you  would  readily 
distinguish  the  truly  intcUectual  man  from  the  highly-trained  school-boy. 
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TViM  Idea  of  UnUenity  Educafitm, 
My  object  U  not  merely  to  alter  the  machinery  of  the  University,  though  I 
think  some  alterations  in  the  machinery  most  important,  hot  to  recommend 
quite  a  different  conception  of  what  a  uniyersity  education  sliould  be.  Ho 
will  jsee  my  drift  clearly  by  considering  education  under  three  heads:  the 
motive  to  study,  the  instruction,  the  examination  or  test.  Of  these  three 
pMirts,  Cambridge  regards  the  lost,  that  is  the  test,  as  all-important,  and  it 
linds  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  with  a  very  accurate  system  of  examina- 
tion an  exceedingly  powerful  motive,  viz.,  competition.  In  this  plan  the 
second  part,  that  is  tne  instruction,  V>ecomes  dependent  on  examination  and 
competition.  Nothing  is  taught  with  any  care,  but  wliat  is  likely  to  be  set  in 
the  examination,  and  nothing  Is  learned  except  with  a  view  to  success  in  it  In 
place  of  this  I  recommend  a  plan  which  has  the  instruction  as  its  focus.  I 
would  have  the  instruction  made  at  all  costs  the  best  possible,  and  every 
means  taken,  first  to  procure  the  ablest  teachers,  and  next  to  enable  them  to 
cultivate  their  powers  to  the  utmost  For  tlic  motive  I  would  trust  mainly  to 
the  stimulating  power  of  good  instruction.  I  allow  that  this  motive  woula  be 
less  powerful  than  competition  over  the  average  man,  but  I  maintain  that  it 
would  bo  a  purer  and  wholesomer  motive;  and  that  it  Wduld  exercise  a  ripen- 
ing instead  of  a  retarding  infiuenco  upon  the  character.  It  would  produce 
moderate  industry  continued  through  life  and  producing  great  results, 
whereas  the  present  system  produces  overwork,  followed  by  llstlessness  ana 
achieving  nothing.  Moreover  it  would  be  reinforced  by  a  rational  and  manly 
amhition— an  ambition  for  the  great  prizes  of  life,  honor  or  fortune  or  station, 
an  ambition  for  success  according  as  each  man  conceives  success ;  whereas 
the  present  system  drops  a  curtain  over  the  coming  life,  consigns  the  student 
blindfold  to  his  private  tutor,  and  expects  him  to  take  for  granted  that  these 
same  marks,  the  currency  of  the  University,  if  a  man  can  hoard  up  a  sufficient 
fund  of  them,  are  legal  tender  for  eversrthing  that  human  beings  covet 
T€€u:Mng  verstu  Training  for  Examination, 
The  teaching  system  does  not  consider  the  interest  of  the  teacher  at  all.  It 
Is  wonderful  bow  much  interest  is  taken  in  the  student  until  he  takes  his 
degree,  and  how  little  afterwards.  It  is  of  course  quite  right  that  control 
and  supervision  should  cease,  but  it  seems  to  me  most  important  that  in  as- 
signing the  duties  of  the  younger  lecturers,  pains  should  be  taken  to  give 
tlicm  as  much  opportunity  and  as  much  inducement  as  possible  to  prosecute 
their  studies  further.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  often  done  as  far  as  the 
system  permits;  it  is  not  the  men  that  are  in  fault;  it  is  the  examination 
system,  which  makes  learning  in  the  teacher  superfluous,  and  the  college 
system,  which  puts  the  good  and  bad  lecturer  upon  the  same  footing.  The 
result  is,  that  there  is  a  perpetual  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  the  abler  men 
to  stay  at  Cambridge ;  and  various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  bribing 
them  lo  remain  and  devote  tliemselves  to  teaching.  Tou  could  bribe  them  if 
you  offered  tiiem  a  career.  Many  men  who  are  driven  to  the  bar  would  be 
contented  with  a  moderate  income  that  they  might  increase  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions, leisure  to  follow  their  tastes,  a  x>08ition  of  real  influence,  and  an  op- 
portunity of  rising  to  distinction. 

The  influence  of  the  teaching  system  upon  the  reading-man  would  be  to 
make  his  studies  more  manly  and  free :  ho  would  pass  rapidly  out  of  the 
school-boy  stage,  instead  of  being  artificially  detained  in  it  It  gives  him 
the  society,  and  to  some  extent  friendship,  of  a  man  who  is  an  authority  on 
his  subject  It  is  deceptive  to  compare  him  to  a  book.  In  the  first  place  he 
is  a  great  number  of  books ;  next,  he  is  a  book  that  can  be  questioned ;  and 
a  book  that  can  put  questions ;  and  a  book  that  can  recommend  other  books ; 
and,  last  not  least,  he  is  a  book  in  English.  As  a  rule,  good  books  are  in 
German,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  student  does  not  read  German. 

Next,  the  teaching  system  would  be  most  beneficial  to  that  class  of 
students  who,  without  being  in  the  strict  sense  reading-men,  are  Intelligent, 
and  can  take  an  interest  in  literature,  science,  and  scholarship.  Upon  this 
class  the  general  cultivation  of  a  country  dei>ends,  as  its  eminence  in  the 
commonwealth  of  learning  depends  upon  the  reading-men.  The  present 
system,  with  its  monotonous  drill,  its  sedulous  elaboration  of  minute  details, 
is  not  calculated  for  tliem.  What  they  want,  and  what  is  really  best  for 
'them,  is  general  views,  and  these  the  reading-men  also  cannot  dispense  with. 
A  good  course  of  lectures  would  offer  such  general  views,  and  the  class  I 
speak  of,  the  dilettanti  of  the  lecture-room,  would  be  infinitely  the  better  for 
tnem. 
Lastly,  the  teaching  system  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  country. 
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Those  who  propose  to  sacrifice  learning  for  what  they  consider  the  good  of 
the  students,  do  not  seem  to  me  dlstinctlj  to  conceive  Uio  ma^itude  of  the 
sacrifice  they  propose.  They  propose  to  sacrifice  the  intellectual  rank  aod 
character  of  the  country,  whicn  is  left  to  chance  when  tlie  universities  re- 
nounce leamini^.  Private  tbinl^ers  and  amateur  writers  may  by  accident  rise 
to  support  our  credit.  Just  as,  if  we  should  disband  our  army,  volunteers 
mtght  succeed  in  defending  the  coasts.  But  iiow  much  we  all  lose,  nay,  how 
much  we  have  already  lost  by  our  strange  s^'^stem,  may  be  Judged  by  any  one 
who  will  consider  what  has  been  done  by  university  professors  In  the  countries 
where  the  professoria  system  is  adopted.  ...  If  in  the  present  contun'  we 
have  fallen  behind,  nnd  instead  of  overrunning  the  (  ontlnent  with  our  ideas, 
as  in  the  days  of  Locke,  Newton,  and  BenUey,  have  suffered  in  our  own 
Island  the  Invasion  of  French  and  German  philosophies,  it  is  assuredly  from 
no  inherent  weakness.  In  the  warfare  of  thought  we  have  hoped  to  resist 
regular  troops  with  volunteers 

To  this  elaborate  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Prof.  Seeley,  we  add  the 
opinions  of  two  eminent  scholars. 

Dr.  Whewcll,  late  Master  of  Trinity  College,  after  advocating  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  systems  of  teaching,  viz.,  the  direct,  by  College  Lectures  in 
which  instruction  is  given  on  subjects  on  the  ground  of  their  own  value;  and 
the  indirect,  by  means  of  which  the  students*  exertions  are  stimulated  by 
the  prospect  of  distinctions,  remarks : 

A  strange  disposition  has  manifested  itself  of  late  years— in  the  Univer- 
f  Ity  of  Cambridge,  at  least— to  give  a  great  preponderance  to  the  indirect 
system;  to  conduct  our  education  almost  entirely  i>y  the  means  of  examina- 
tions, and  to  consider  the  lectures  given  in  the  Colleges  as  useful  only  in  pro- 
pottion  as  they  prepare  the  student  for  success  in  the  examinations. 

The  knowledge  which  is  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  an  examination  is  often 
of  little  value  or  effect  as  mental  culture,  compared  with  that  knowledge 
which  is  formed  for  its  own  sake.  When  a  man  gives  his  mind  to  any  sub- 
ject on  account  of  a  genuine  wish  to  understand  it,  he  follows  its  reasonings 
with  care  and  thought,  ponders  over  its  difficulties,  and  is  not  satisfied  till  all 
is  clear  to  his  mental  vi-ion;  when  he  studies  for  an  examination,  he  does  not 
wish  to  understand,  but  to  appear  to  understand.  He  cares  not  for  unsolved 
difficulties  in  his  mind,  if  the  examiner  detects  them  not ;  he  wishes  to  see 
dearly  >>nly  in  order  that  he  may  express  himself  clearly.  The  habit  of  pre- 
paring for  examinations  makes  the  other  studies  appear  flat  and  insipid. 
The  mind  craves  for  the  excitement  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed.  If 
examinations  become  too  frequent,  all  good  courses  of  study  are  Interrupted. 

Prof.  Tait,  in  an  address  on  his  Induction  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Fhllos- 
)phy  at  Edinburgh,  remarks : 

In  Cambridge,  a  group  of  seventeen  colleges  forms  one  University.  Pro- 
fessorial lectures  count  as  nothing  in  their  teaching.  Even  tlie  college  inters 
4nd  lecturers  take  but  small  part  m  the  process  of  education.  Private  tutors 
—** coaches"  there — "grinaers,"  we  should  call  them — ea^rly  scanning 
examination  papers  of  former  years,  and  mysteriously  finding  out  the 
peculiarities  of  the  moderator  and  examiners,  under  whoso  hands  their  puplM 
are  to  pass,  spend  their  lives  in  discovering  which  pages  of  n  text-book  a  man 
ought  to  read,  and  which  will  not  be  likely  to  **  pay."  The  vnlne  of  anv 
portion  as  an  Intellectual  exercise  is  never  thought  of.  The  all-important 
question  is— Is  it  likely  to  be  settled?  I  speak  with  no  horror  of  or  aversion 
to  such  men.  I  was  one  of  them  myself,  and  thought  it  perfectly  natural,  as 
they  all  do.    But  I  hope  that  such  a  system  may  never  be  introduced  here. 

Lord  Bacon  says  of  the  ends  of  study  : 

Th^  mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of  knowledge  is 
the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest;  for  men  have  entered  into  n  desire  of  learn- 
ing and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appe- 
tite, sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight;  sometimes 
for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of 
wit  and  contradiction;  and  most  time  for  lucre  and  profe^Mon  ;  butselilom 
sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason  t'>  the  benefit  and  use 
of  men— as  if  there  were  sought  in  knowledge,  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a 
searching  and  endless  spirit,  ...  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind  to, 
raise  itself  upon,  ...  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale,  and  not  a  nch  storehouse 
for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man^s  estate. 
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OOKFLICT  OF  STUDIBS— DlSCIPUinS  AND  XXAMIITATIOV. 

[Prof.  Todhuntbr,  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  in  1848,  and  aathor  of  a 
valoable  aeriea  of  text-books  for  ooHeges  and  achoob,  founded  on  his  own  ex- 
perience as  Mathematical  Lecturer,  and  Private  Tutor  in  St.  John's  College,  has 
published  a  volume  in  whicti,  among  other  topicSi  he  discusses  the  intrinsic 
value  of  studies  in  reference  to  mental  discipline,  and  the  artificial  value  at- 
tached to  some  in  preference  to  others  in  consequence  of  their  use  in  competi* 
tive  examinations — which  system  he  thinks  has  been  developed  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  oljects  of  manly  discipline  and  liberal  culture.] 

PROORBSS  IN  DBVELOPMEITT  OF  BIOBBR  STITDIBS. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  back  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  we  shall  arrive  at  an  epoch 
when  the  higher  education  of  England  remained  still,  as  it  had  been  for  many 
generations,  solely  and  exclasively  clRssical.  An  illustrious  man  trained  at  this 
time  stated  in  later  life,  with  well-feigned  regret,  that  he  belonged  to  the  pro- 
scientific  period.  Suddenly  a  strong  current  arose  in  favor^of  useful  knowledge ; 
the,  machinery  of  lectures,  mechanics'  institutions,  and  chsap  literature  was 
employed  for  the  diffusion  of  this  useful  knowledge  among  the  humbler  classes. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  result  of  diese  agencies  within  the  sphere  of  their 
immodiato  operation,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  decisive  influence  was  produced 
on  the  schools  and  colleges  which  supply  the  most  elaborate  education. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  machinery  set  in  action  for  the  benefit  of  the 
humbler  classes  had  decayed  in  power,  when  mechanics'  institntions  had  fallen 
into  debt  and  difficulty,  when  lectures  had  given  place  to  musical  and  other 
entertainments,  when  popular  literature  had  ceased  to  affect  to  teach  and  aspired 
only  to  please,  the  exclusively  classical  education  of  the  upper  classes  in  England 
first  encountered  serious  criticism.  Perhaps  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years 
have  elapsed  since  these  time-honored  studies  began  to  experience  any  vigorous 
rivalry ;  though  for  a  considerably  longer  period  the  elements  of  mathematics 
had  gained  a  partial  and  temporary  toleration. 

artificial  value  attached  to  gertai!!  studies. 
In  balancing  the  claims  of  various  inodes  of  education  and  systems  of  studies, 
we  must  remember  that  our  decision  must  depend  Very  much  on  the  precise 
benefit  which  we  hope  to  secure.  We  may  propose  to  educate  an  individual 
mainly  for  his  own  benefit,  or  for  that  of  others,  as  for  instance,  the  state.  If 
we  take  the  benefit  of  the  state  as  the  principal  end,  we  shall  probably  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  indications  of  any  special  excellence  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  encouraged,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  general  development  of  the 
powers.  If  a  youth  shows  any  of  the  tastes  and  habits  which  have  been  in  past 
time  the  presages  of  military  distinction,  we  may  hold  that  the  law  of  the  safety 
of  the  country  justifies  the  cultivation  of  this  promise  even  to  the  neglect  of 

*Prof.  Todhunter  is  a  Senior  Wrsngler  at  Cambridge,  1848,  Fellow  and  Mathematlcsl 
Lectarer  of  bt.  John's  College,  Is  the  aathor  of  a  valuable  series  of  Mathematical  Text- 
books for  Colleges  and  Schools.  The  Essays  in  the  volume  ttom  whkh  these  extracts 
are  taken  are :— 1.  The  Conflict  of  Studies.  II.  CompeUtive  Bxamilistlons.  III.  Private 
Stndy  of  Mathematics.  IV.  Academical  Reform.  V.  Elementary  Geometiy.  VI,  The 
Mathematical  Tripos.  London:  Macmilkn  A  Co.  S4S  pp. 
42 
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higher  intellectual  qualitiefl,  or  to  the  peril  of  moral  excellence  itself.  This 
may  be  an  extreme  case ;  bat  let  us  take  a  more  moderate  example.  Suppoie  a 
jouth  to  exhibit  a  fondness  for  imaginatlTe  exercises  and  literature,  which  may 
he  the  dawn  of  poetical  genius.  Mciieoyer  let  us  suppose  that,  in  spite  of  the 
authority  of  an  ancient  sage,  we  find  a  function  and  a  value  for  poets  in  oar  com- 
monwealth ;  then  we  may  conclude  that  we  ought  to  stimulate  the  imaginaricn : 
though  p  Tliaps  it  might  be  for  the  true  ^happiness  of  the  individual  if  the 
memory  and  the  reason  were  trained  rather  than  a  faculty  which  is  already 
unduly  developed. 

UNDUE   INFLUENCE  OF  SPECIAL  PRIZES  AND  EXAMINATION. 

Although  we  have  no  such  despotic  power  as  to  compel  an  individual  to 
cultivate  just  that  faculty  which  seems  strongest,  yet  by  our  system  of  competi- 
tive examinations  and  prizes  we  tend '  to  the  same  result.  We  take  a  boy  at  school 
who  seems  to  exhibit  an  aptitude,  say  for  mathematics,  and  foster  that  taste  in 
every  way  we  can.  The  boy  comes  to  the  University ;  he  is  already  saturated 
with  mathematics,  and  so  must  have  almost  exhausted  the  special  benefit  which 
that  study  is  held  to  confer ;  at  the  same  time,  in  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, such  as  languages,  history,  natural  science,  he  may  be  very  deficient. 
Nevertheless  he  is  kept  for  three  or  more  years  still  at  the  old  pursuits,  exercising 
only  those  energies  which  have  been  abundantly  developed,  and  leaving  others 
dormant  which  have  been  too  long  neglected.  If  our  object  is  to  train  mathe- 
matical teachers  and  professors  this  may  be  defended,  though  perhaps  with  only 
partial  success ;  but  if,  as  we  commonly  maintain,  our  object  is  to  cultivate  the 
mind  so  as  to  render  it  well  fitted  for  future  exerti  >n  in  any  direction  which  has 
to  be  followed,  our  arrangements  are  open  to  serious  doubts. 

The  excessive  cultivation  for  examination  purposes  of  one  department  of 
knowledge  to  the  exclusion  of  others  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  evils  of  our 
modem  system  of  bribing  students  by  great  prizes  and  rewards  to  go  through 
our  competitive  struggles.  We  are  in  danger  of  giving  up  all  pretence  of  a 
general  course  of  training  for  youth,  and  of  allowing  and  even  encouraging 
boys  to  select  some  special  subject  which  they  fiincy  they  prefer,  or  rather 
perhaps  which  they  least  dislike.  I  should  desire  quite  a  contrary  system ;  a 
scheme  of  study  and  examination  should  be  drawn  up  after  due  deliberation, 
and  all  candidates  be  required  to  pass  through  this  before  the  avenues  to  special 
distinction  were  opened.  In  theory,  perhaps  this  is  still  attempted;  but  in 
practice  we  seem  to  deviate  from  such  a  course  more  and  more  every  year  ai 
Cambridge.  For  instance,  students  of  classics  are  no  longer  compelled,  as  they 
formerly  were,  to  pass  a  mathematical  examination  for  their  degree ;  and  for  the 
roost  part  undergraduates  in  the  colleges  are  excused  from  attendance  at  lecturr^ 
on  the  subjects  which  they  do  not  profess  to  cultivate.  Even  where  an  attero|-t 
is  made  to  prescribe  some  general  course  the  standard  in  each  department  is 
fixed  so  low  as  not  to  ensure  more  than  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

EXAMINATION   VALUE   OF  SUBJECTS   VALUED. 

As  we  must  employ  some  mode  of  testing  the  diligence  of  teachers  and  the 
attention  of  pupils,  it  seems  inevitable  that  there  must  be  processes  of  &e  natnie 
of  examinations ;  hence  it  is  important  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  adaptability 
of  subjects  to  the  exigencies  of  examinations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  older 
Vjbjocts  classics  and  mathematics,  are  strongly  to  be  recommended  on  the 
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groitnd  oi  the  accoracy  with  which  we  can  eompara  the  reUtiye  performance 
of  the  atndcnta.  In  fact  the  definitenesa  of  these  subjects  ia  obvioas,  and  is 
commonly  admitted.  There  is,  however,  another  advantage,  which  I  think 
belongs  in  general  to  these  subjects,  namely,  that  the  examinations  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  what  is  really  most  valuable  in  the  subjects.  It  is  of 
coune  easy  t©  say  that  the  art  of  examination  by  long  practice  on  these  sub- 
jects has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  excellence  far  beyond  what  ought  reasonably 
to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  studies  of  quite  recent  popularity;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  explain  the  matter  completely.  Take,  for  instance,  mathe- 
matics, and  observe  how  real  and  fretih  the  examination  papers  can  be  made ; 
they  in  fact  abound  in  new  results  which  are  quite  commensurate  in  importance 
and  interest  with  the  theorems  previously  established  and  studied.  Now,  for 
a  contrast,  take  the  subject  of  history:  this  may  be  readily  admitted  to  be 
important  and  instructive  especially  for  the  original  inquirer  who  has  to  seek 
for  evidence,  to  estimate  its  value,  and  to  combine  it  in  a  consistent  whole.  But 
it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  the  valuable  parts  of  the  subject  can  be 
developed  in  our  usual  systems  of  examination. .  From  the  cases,  not,  I  admit, 
very  numerous,  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice,  I  have  formed  an 
unfavorable  judgment  on  this  matter;  it  appears  to  me  that  we  find  in  exami- 
nation papers  chiefly  dates  and  striking,  obvious  events,  which  form  rather  the 
skeleton  of  history  than  history  itself;  that  the  mere  receptivity  of  the  students 
is  all  that  can  be  tested,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  faculties  of  comparison  and  of 
judgment ;  though  these  may  be  well  developed  by  original  researches  in  the 
subject  Thus,  briefly,  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of  what  constitutes  the  real 
value  of  mathematics  can  be  tested  by  examinations,  but  in  history  there  i^ 
little  of  this  merit. 

[Experimental  and  Natural  Sciences  are  considered  by  this  author  as  not 
satis&ctory  for  examination  purposes.] 

BPBCIAL  ADVAHTAOES   OP  MATHEMATICS. 

Leaving  aside  such  points  as  are  well  known  and  obvious,  I  should  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  the  problems  and  exercises  which 
It  furnishes;  these  may  be  graduated  to  precisely  the  amount  of  attainment 
which  may  be  possessed,  while  yet  retaining  an  interest  and  value.  It  seems  to* 
me  that  no  other  branch  of  study  at  all  compares  with  mathematics  in  this. 
When  we  propose  a  deduction  to  a  beginner  we  give  him  an  exercise  in  many 
cases  that  would  have  been  admired  in  the  vigorous  days  of  the  Greek  geometry. 
Although  grammatical  exercises  arc  well  suited  to  ensure  the  great  beneflts 
connected  with  the  study  of  languages,  yet  these  exercises  seem  to  me  stiff  and 
artificial  in  comparison  with  the  problems  of  mathematics.  It  is  not  absurd  to 
maintain  that  Euclid  and  ApoUonius  would  have  regarded  with  interest  many 
of  the  elegant  deductions  which  are  invented  for  the  use  of  our  students  in 
geometry ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  great  masters  in  any  other 
line  of  study  could  condescend  to  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  elementary 
books  of  the  beginner.  The  possibility  of  the  early  employment  of  the  con- 
structive and  imaginative  faculties  is  an  important  gain  for  many  students  who 
become  weary  of  the  prolonged  and  unvaried  exercise  of  mere  receptive  atten- 
tion. In  the  pursuit  of  a  new  language  we  may  secure  advantages  of  a  similar 
kind  but  probably  of  inferior  value;  but  in  the  early  stages  of  mo<t  studies 
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tlisre  sxTOS  nothing  to  oorrMpond :  it  is  scarcelj  ooneeirable  that  ezsmination 
papers  in  biitorj  or  the  natnral  idenoeB  can  ofibr  anj  tolerable  equiTaleDt  ii 
merit  and  importance  to  the  problems  of  mathematics. 

Another  great  and  special  exoellenoe  of  mathematics  is  that  it  demands  earnest 
Yolantaiy  exertion.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  a  penon  to  become  a  good 
mathematician  by  the  happy  accident  of  having  been  sent  to  a  good  school; 
this  may  give  him  a  preparation  and  a  start,  but  by  his  own  oontioned  efibrti 
alone  can  he  reach  an  eminent  position.  The  rough  processes  by  which  pri«9 
are  awarded  to  the  possessors  of  knowledge  regard  only  the  results  offered  for 
inspection,  and  overlook  the  finer  gradations  of  merit  whii-h  depend  oo  the  mods 
of  acquisition..  Suppose,  for  example,  that  rewards  are  bestowed  for  the  cnltira- 
tion  of  modem  languages ;  a  person  who  obtains  the  reward  may  have  earned 
his  distinction  by  his  own  persevering  application,  mainly  or  exclnsively,  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  may  owo  it  to  the  fortunate  incident  of  residence  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  of  habitual  intercourse  with  those  who  spoke  the  language  as  thdr 
remacular.  The  resulting  amount  of  knowledge  is  no  just  index  of  the  labor 
and  perseverance  which  have  been  expended  in  gaining  it;  the  credit  to  be 
properly  assigned  for  the  accomplishment  may  indeed  belong  to  the  auooessfol 
candidate,  but  it  may,  and  periiape  more  justly,  be  attributed  entirely  to  his 
friends  and  relatives. 

A  similar  consideration  applies,  though  with  diminished  force,  to  the  studj 
of  the  classical  languages ;  the  foundation  of  knowledge  in  these  subjects  can 
be  laid  in  years  so  early  that  the  pupil  exerts  but  slightly  his  own  will ;  his 
success  is  a  combination  depending  indeed  partly  on  his  own  ability  and  applica- 
tion, but  still  more  on  the  judgment  or  kind  fo^nne  which.deposited  him  io  a 
good  school. 

We  repeatedly  see  youths  enter  the  universities  whose  position  in  the  final  classi- 
cal examination  is  already  practically  assured ;  but  distinguished  success  in  the 
mathematical  competition  cannot  be  confidently  expected,  whatever  be  the  abilitj 
of  the  candidate,  unless  he  is  willing  to  subject  himself  to  steady  and  oontinaed 
discipline.  In  whatever  line  of  study  distinction  is  sought  the  advantage  of 
good  teaching  is  great;  but  probably  among  all  the  pursuits  of  the  Universit/ 
mathematics  pre^tainently  demand  self-denial,  patience,  and  perseverenoe  from 
'youth,  precisely  at  that  period  when  they  have  liberty  to  act  for  themselves,  and 
when,  on  account  of  obvious  temptations,  habits  of  restraint  and  application 
are  peculiarly  valuable. 

Kor  do  I  know  any  study  which  can  compete  with  mathematics  in  general  in 
furnishing  matter  for  severe  and  continued  thought  Metaphysical  problems 
may  be  even  more  difllcult;  but  then  they  are  far  less  definite,  and,  as  ther 
rarely  lead  to  any  precise  conclusion,  we  miss  the  power  of  checking  our  own 
operations,  and  of  discovering  whether  we  are  thinking  and  reasoning  or  racrclr 
iancying  and  dreaming.  I  speak  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  of  studies  as 
they  present  themselves  to  minds  of  average  power  and  of  ordinary  conditions. 
For  persons  of  exceptional  ability  any  .intellectual  pursuit  may  prove  stimulat- 
ing and  strengthening.  In  other  words,  discoverers  and  original  geniuses  form 
a  class  apart ;  we  may  admire  them,  but  we  should  not  inadvertentiy  assame 
that  their  pursuits  when  adopted  by  inferior  disciples  will  be  as  vivifying  as  to 
the  great  masters  themselves. 
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DISADTAlTTAOBa  OF  XATBXKATICS. 

In  the  fint  place,  I  think  that  the  time  which  is  devoted  to  theae  fohjects 
Tiewed  as  a  discipline  is  too  long.  While  engaged  in  these  pursuits  a  student  is 
really  occupied  with  a  symbolical  language,  which  is  exquisitely  adapted  for  the 
class  of  conceptions  which  it  has  to  representp  but  which  is  so  veiy  far  removed 
from  the  language  of  common  life  that  unless  care  be  taken  to  guard  against  the 
evil,  the  matliematician  is  in  danger  of  finding  his  command  over  the  vernacular 
diminished  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  dialect  of  abstract 
science.  It  must  surely  be  in  some  degree  disadvantageous  to  train  clergymen 
and  barristers  for  several  years  to  familiarity  with  a  refined  and  elaborate  system 
of  expression,  for  which  they  will  have  little  direct  use  in  after  life,  and  to  leave 
them  without  any  cultivation  of  that  ordinary  langoage  which  is  to  be  the  main 
instrument  of  service  in  their  future  occupations.  I  estimate  at  a  hif^h  value  the 
influences  of  nuitheraatical  study,  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  these  benefits  obtained 
by  the  sacrifice  or  at  the  peril  of  any  of  the  qualifications  which  are  necessary 
for  success  and  for  influence  in  practical  life.  There  is  especially  one  precaution 
th:U  ought  to  be  taken.  The  symbols  of  mathematics  are  so  expressive  that  the 
meaning  of  an  investigation  can  be  discovered  by  a  lenient  examiner  however 
slovenly  or  inaccurate  the  ordinary  language  may  be  which  serves  to  connect  the 
symbols.  But  the  evil  is  so  great  which  may  arise  from  habitual  carelessness  in 
English  composition,  that  examiners  must  be  considered  injudicious  who  do  not 
rigidly  maintain  a  good  sundard  of  excellence  in  this  matter. 

The  increasing  severity  of  our  competitive  examinations  seems  to  aggravate 
the  danger  to  which  I  refer.  Formerly  all  students  at  the  university  were  com- 
pelled by  their  colleges  with  more  or  less  rigor  to  conform  to  a  general  course  of 
study ;  ambitions  mathematicians  had  to  acquire  at  least  a  tincture  o€  classical 
and  general  learning;  while  classical  students,  often  sorely  against  their  will, 
were  compelled  at  Cambridge  to  undei^  a  mathematical  training.  Much  of 
this  system  has  been  recently  relaxed  or  dissolved.  Many  eminent  scholars  now 
regret  the  exemption  of  the  classical  students  from  nearly  all  their  mathematical 
training ;  and  it  b  I  believe  a  stiU  more  serious  evil  if  students  intent  mainly 
on  mathematics  are  allowed  to  remain  without  a  due  counterpoise  of  other 
studies.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  candidates  who  attain  to  the  highest  places 
in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  are  deficient  in  knowledge  and  interest  in  other 
subjects ;  but  I  fear  that  omitting  these  more  distinguished  men,  the  remainder 
frequently  betray  a  rude  ignorance  in  much  that  is  essential  to  a  liberal  education. 

In  our  university  mathematical  training,  there  is,  I  think,  what  may  be  called 
a  wearisome  and  unprofitable  monotony.  I  speak  of  course  with  respect  to  the 
disciplinary  character  of  the  process.  For  example:  a  person  gains  a  certain 
knowledge  of  a  new  subject,  like  the  Dlfierential  Calculus;  the  f^h  conceptions 
which  this  involves  arc  important  and  instructive.  But  after  gaining  these  con- 
ceptions, months  may  be  spent  in  incessant  practice  in  deductions  and  problems, 
so  as  to  leave  no  weak  spot  which  an  examiner's  lance  could  penetrate.  Of 
course  if  the  object  is  to  produce  a  mathematical  professor  this  elaborate  drill 
nav  be  accepted,  though  perhaps  even  then  not  absolutely  necessary.  But 
considered  as  a  part  of  general  education,  although  the  minute  accuracy  which 
It  tends  to  produce  may  be  admired,  yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  profit 
is  eommensnrate  with  the  expense  of  time  and  labor.     The  process  seems  a 
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modern  innoyation.  In  the  stndj  of  mathematics,  fonneriy,  as  a  discfpIhM,  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  principles  was  all  that  was  required ;  now  we  insist 
on  a  minnte  inrestigation  of  every  incidental  part  of  the  subject.  Exceptions 
and  isolated  difficulties  seem  to  receive  undue  attention,  on  account  of  ihdir 
utility  for  the  examiner's  purpose. 

The  groat  progress  which  mathematical  science  has  made  in  late  ycar^,  while 
increasing  largely  its  ])Owcr,  considered  as  an  instrument  for  the  original  inv^o- 
gator,  has  not  necessarily  promoted  its  educational  value  for  ordinary  students. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  from  the  late  Professor  Boole,  an  opinion  which  I 
had  also  formed  myself,  that  the  increase  in  the  resources  of  notation  tended 
to  diminish  the  importance  of  mathematics  as  a  discipline.  If  we  take,  lor 
example,  the  modem  methods  of  abridged  notation  in  algebraical  geometry,  iriiile 
we  must  admire  the  genius  which  has  created  and  developed  such  a  remarkable 
svstem  of  investigation,  yet  we  must  see  that  when  it  is  cultivated  for  examin- 
ation purposes  there  is  the  great  danger  that  the  symbols  may  be  used  at 
substitutes  for  thought  rather  than  as  aids  to  thought. 

BXPE&JKBKTAL   PHIL090PHT. 

Experimental  philosophy  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  fashionsUe 
elements  of  education  at  the  present  time;  though  perhaps  quite  recently  it 
has  rather  declined  than  advanced  in  public  estimation.  The  assault  which  has 
been  made  in  our  time  on  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  older  studies  seems  to 
have  been  a  combined  movement  in  favor  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
natural  history;  and  I  apprehend  that  natural  history  will  in  the  end  becnrc  the 
largest  share  in  the  conquest,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  done  fo.  In  schools 
it  was  doubtless  more  interesting  to  many  boys  to  assist  at  a  lecture  in  chcmistiy 
or  natural  philosophy  than  to  work  steadily  at  classics  or  mathematics;  but 
chemistry  and  natural  philoeophy  will  in  their  turn  be  found  dull  when  com- 
pared with  natural  history,  i^  hich  is  associated  with  the  love  of  outdoor  exercise 
and  the  desire  to  catch  the  lower  animals,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  English 
youth.  To  have  these  cherished  pursuits  elevated  into  Ferious  duties,  and 
dignified  with  the  name  of  studies,  must  have  been  a  joyful  surprise  to  the 
generation  of  schoolboys  who  first  encountered  the  welcome  novelties. 

I  assert  then  that  much  of  what  is  called  experimental  science  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  title;  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  be  merely  trifling  with 
words,  for  I  believe  myself  that  there  is  an  important  truth  involved  in  the 
remark.  The  function  of  experiment,  properly  so  called,  in  the  investigation  of 
the  laws  and  processes  of  nature  can  hardly  be  unduly  exalted;  but  it  may  be 
said  of  the  experimenter,  as  of  the  poet,  that  he  is  bom  and  not  manufiictured. 
The  lecture  rooms  of  professors  of  experimental  philosophy  must  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  mechanical  repetition  of  Himiliar  processes ;  the  spectators  are  told 
what  they  may  ex])ect  to  soe,  and  accordingly  they  see  it  with  more  or  less 
clearness  of  conviction.  The  result  of  the  whole  performance  may  be  that 
certain  facts  are  impressed  on  the  belief  or  on  the  memory,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  any  cultivation  of  the  power  of  ex]«rimentinsr>  or  any  mode  of  testing 
the  existence  of  such  a  power.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  teac-hing  such 
subjects  in  hCtpc  classes.  It  may  as  before  be  readily  admitted  that  the  force  of 
the  remarks  will  be  much  weakened  in  special  cases.  If,  for  instance,  two  or 
three  pupils  have  the  privilege  of  constant  intercourse  with  some  teacher  eminent 
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for  bis  original  experimental  power,  it  is  veiy  natural  that  a  training  of  the 
highest  vaiae  may  t  lus  bo  secured;  but,  setting  aside  such  exceptional  cases, 
it  may  be  held  generally  that  little  of  what  is  characteristically  valuable  in 
experimental  philotiuphy  is  susceptible  of  transnitssitm. 

It  would  be  absui\l  to  recommend  that  any  subject  should  !«  proposed  in  a 
purposely  repulsive  form  to  students,  especially  to  youth:  but,  on  t'e  other 
hand,  it  seerous  to  im  a  most  enervating  practice  to  shrink  from  demimding  even 
irksome  attention  whenever  it  is  necessary.  The  lesson  that  success  in  any 
parsuit  dom mds  serious  toil  must  be  learned  eventually,  and  like  most  lessons  is 
learned  with  least  pain  in  e:irly  years.  I  have  seen  a  sort  of  model  lecture  on 
a  portion  of  natural  science  which  was  offered  to  a  largo  public  school,  to  which 
I  should  urge  no  objoi'tion  if  the  time  that  it  occupied  were  taken  from  f'lag 
lum?,  but  which  soemjd  to  me  a  veiy  unsatistu^tory  employment  of  an  hour 
8uppos?d  to  be  devotud  to  study.  Here  I  may  venture  to  draw  attention  to 
the  opinion  held  by  the  late  Dr.  Whewell,  that  natural  history,  chemistry,  and 
physics  should  not  be  made  part  of  the  business  of  schools,  but  occasionollj 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  boys  by  lectures.  These  occasional  lectures 
might  be  delivered  by  the  eminent  authorities  of  the  period,  and  thus  one  serious 
difficulty  would  be  obviated,  namely  that  those  who  are  absorlicd  in  school  w  rk 
cannot  maintain  themselves  at  the  current  level  of  these  fluctuating  suljects, 
and  thus  are  in  the  d^inger  of  teaching  obsolete  theories  and  demolished  state- 
ments as  part  of  a  course  the  essential  virtue  of  which  resides  in  accuracy  of 
information. 

FUMCTIOirS  OF  A  UNIVERSITY. 

There  appear  to  be  three  distinct  functions  which  are  recognized  as  pertaining 
to  the  university :  one  is  that  of  examination,  one  that  of  teaching,  one  that 
of  fostering  original  research.  The  first  of  these  three  has  practically  been  as 
yet  most  regarded ;  and  many  of  us  hope  that  it  will  in  future  decline  either 
absolutely  or  relatively  by  the  increased  development  of  the  other  two.  As 
to  the  matter  of  original  research,  without  asserting  that  this  ij  adequately 
regarded,  yet  we  may  sav  tliat  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  recent 
times.  The  professorships  Invo  in  various  cases  been  augmented  from  some 
convenient  funds,  and  (h.vn  elevated  >>bovc  the  miserable  pittances  of  which  ihey 
formerly  consisted;  while  die  permission  to  retain  a  fellowship  with  th«'m,  not- 
witlistanding  marriage,  hiis  indirectly  been  a  great  boon  to  them.  Jlorct»ver, 
many  of  the  colleges  have  now  the  power  to  confer  a  fellowship  on  any  person 
eminent  in  science  and  learning;  and  thus  there  is  at  least  the  opportunity, 
in  cases  where  the  will  also  exists,  to  encourage  and  assist  those  who  devote 
thcmwlves  to  unremimerative  intellectual  pursuits. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  decided  want  in  the  place  is  an  or;;anized 
syntt'm  of  scientific  instmction ;  and  this  remains  aUhou;.h  it  would  api«.ir  that 
various  cffoits  have  bwn  maile  to  supply  the  defect.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
ccTitJiry  the  entire  range  of  mixed  mathematics  has  been  represented  in  university 
piihlic  instruction  by  courses  annually  delivered  on  astronomical  instruments, 
Ii:u  ir  theory,  hydrostatics,  and  optics.  Statutes  have  been  drawn  up  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  due  distribution  of  the  "various  branches  of  mathematical  science 
on  which  it  is  desirable  that  lectures  should  bo  given":  and  the  duty  of  cirrying 
the  statutes  int*)  effect  lias  been  assigned  to  the  Mathematical  Board.  The 
want  of  a  suitable  buildinir  r^nd  collection  of  instruments  has  been  held  to  oon- 
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ttitnte  tbo  great  obstaclo  to  nnivcnlty  instruction.  The  building,  LoweTer,  has 
been  erected,  and  Bomo  adTonce  made  towards  the  formation  of  a  collection  of 
instruments.  However  the  phantom  of  a  well  arranged  and  extensive  cjcle  of 
public  instruction  seems  still  to  elude  the  grasp;  instead  of  it  wo  hare  ever 
augmenting  examinations.  If  there  is  no  existing  staff  to  which  this  public 
instruction  can  be  assigned  one  should  be  forthwith  called  into  existence,  with 
due  provision  for  effective  work  and  reasonable  remuneration. 

Kvcn  if  scientific  lectures  were  not  properly  Appreciated  there  ^till  remains 
another  mode  of  instruction  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  which  would 
perh:ips  bo  still  more  valuable  than  oral  teaching ;  I  mean  the  publication  of 
works  on  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  which  should  combine,  correct, 
and  illustrate  what  has  been  scattered  through  the  transactions  of  societies  and 
the  articles  of  scientific  journals.  I  do  not  allude  to  mere  academical  compendia, 
of  which  in  general  there  is  a  sufficient  supply,  but  to  worki  treating  elaborately 
and  fully  the  highest  sutjects.  The  history  of  science  oiTers  us  splendid  ex- 
amples of  such  works ;  the  Meeanique  Cilette  itself  is  one  of  ihcm.  Por  modem 
instances  I  nwy  refer  to  the  writings  of  Lam6,  ChasI  s,  Scrret,  Ilclmholtx,  and 
Clebsch:  these  men  are  eminent  not  only  as  original  investigators  and  oral 
teachers,  but  as  the  authors  of  noble  treatises.  It  wilt  be  highly  advantageous  if 
those  who  hold  appointments  which  secure  leisure  for  research  will  accept  it  as 
a  duty  to  compose  one  systematic  work  at  least  of  the  kind  now  indicated ;  it 
msy  be  safely  said  that  the  result  will  do  more  for  the  advancement  of  science 
than  the  production  of  patter  which  is  merely  entombed  in  the  memoirs  of 
learned  bodies.  Amateurs  may  in  some  cases  attempt  to  execute  such  tasks, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  owing  to  the  little  leisure  they  can  secure  from  their 
necessary  avocations  they  must  fall  far  below  the  standard  which  the  professional 
cultivators  of  science  can  attain. 

PROTEST   AOAIK8T  EXCESSIVE   OOMPBTITIVB  EZAKIWATIOVS. 

I  wish  to  join  my  protest,  feeble  as  it  may  be,  with  that  of  many  other  persons 
both  within  and  without  the  university,  against  the  exorbitant  development  of 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations.  We  assume  in  all  our  arrangements 
that  men  will  read  only  what  will  pay  in  examinations,  and  assume  it,  I  believe, 
contrary  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  other  univcrKitics,  and  by  our  own  :  and 
by  showing  how  firmly  we  grasp  thb  sordid  creed  ourselves  wo  do  our  best  to 
recommend  it  to  others.  We  give  our  highest  honors  and  rewards  for  success  in 
special  examinations;  and  thus  we  practically  encourage  not  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  the  morbid  growth  of  some 
and  the  deci^y  of  others.  We  tempt  our  students  to  regard  degrees  and  fellow- 
ships as  the  end  of  life,  and  not  as  incentives  to  manly  exertion  and  aids  to  pure, 
unselfish  service;  we  cannot  wonder  then  that  not  a  few  who  start  in  their 
course  so  well  seem  to  fail;  to  use  Bacon's  similo,  they  resemble  the  fabled 
Atalanta  who  lost  the  race  because  she  stooped  to  ])ick  up  the  golden  apples. 

Are  our  students  so  buoyant  after  they  luivc  obtained  their  degrees  that  we 
can  reproach  ourselves  with  having  left  their  craving  for  work  unsatisfied,  ihetr 
oneirics  unemployed?  The  opinion  of  many,  I  believe,  is  quite  the  reverse; 
they  hold  that  we  destroy  the  dasticity  of  our  students  by  the  incessant  toil  of 
examinations,  that  we  squander  with  lavish  prodigality  the  flnesh  energy  of 
youth  and  early  manhood,  and  sufier  too  often  retribution  in  the  languor  and 
uu|ii-oaULbl(:iLess  of  maturer  life. 
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JEVONS  ON  CRAM— BAD  AND  GOOD.  ^^g 

'  Orcem^  or  Special  PreparcMon  for  ExcmiinaHoM, 
[Prof.  "W.  Stakley  Jevons,  of  Uuivereitj  Ck>Ilege„  London,  has  said  a  good 
word  in  *  Mind/  for  1876,  on  the  abases  and  uses  of  'Cram/  or  special  prepa- 
ration for  competitive  examinations  in  and  oat  of  the  UniTersitj  system.] 

The  examination  system  has  now  reached  that  critical  stage  as  to  raise  wide- 
spread irritation.  To  abuse  examinations  is  one  of  the  most  popalar  common- 
places of  public  speeches  and  after^inner  conversations.  Kverj  body  has 
something  to  say  in  dispraise,  and  the  reason  is  pretty  obyioas.  Many  persons 
have  been  inconvenienced  by  examinations;  some  regret  the  loss  of  patronage; 
others  the  loss  of  patrons  and  appointments;  schoolmasters  do  not  like  having 
their  work  rudely  tested — ^they  feel  the  competition  of  more  far-sighted  teach- 
ers who  have  adapted  themselves  betimes  to  a  new  state  of  things.  In  these 
and  other  ways  it  arises  that  a  formidable  minority  actuuUy  have  good  grounds 
for  hating  examinations.  They  make  their  feelings  widely  known,  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  ever  ready  to  grumble  at  a  novelty  of  which  they  hear  too  macb, 
and  do  not  precisely  appreciate  the  advantages^  take  up  the  bunlen  of  complaint. 
Fortunately,  too,  for  the  opponents  of  examination,  an  admirable  *  cry '  has 
been  found.  Examination,  they  say,  leads  to  *cram,'  and  *cram '  is  the  destnu^ 
tion  of  true  study.  People  who  know  nothing  else  about  examination  know 
well  enough  that  it  is  *cram.*  The  word  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  perfect 
que»iion'htr}ging  epithet  It  is  shorty  emphatic,  and  happily  derived  from  a  disa- 
greeable physical  metaphor. 

Meaning  of  Oram — Good  and  Bad, 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  at  once  that '  cram  *  means  two  diiferent  thingi^ 
whioli  I  will  call  'good  cram'  and  'bad  cram.'  A  candidate,  preparing  for  an 
important  competitive  examination,  ma^  put  himself  under  a  tutor  well  skilled 
in  preparing  for  that  examination.  This  tutor  looks  for  success  by  carefully  di- 
recting the  candidate's  studies  into  the  most  'paying'  lines,  and  restricting  them 
rigorously  to  those  lines.  The  trainhug  given  may  be  of  an  arduous,  thorough 
character,  so  that  the  faculties  of  the  pupil  are  stretdied  and  exercised  to  their 
utmost  in  those  lines.  This  would  be  called  'cram,'  because  it  involves  exda- 
sive  devotion  to  the  answering  of  certain  examination  papers.  I  call  it  'good 
cram.' 

'Bad  Cram,'  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  temporarily  impressing  upon  the 
candidate's  mind  a  collection  of  foots,  dates,  or  formulsa,  held  in  a  wholly  undi- 
gested state,  and  ready  to  be  disgorged  in  the  examination  room  by  an  act  of 
mere  memory.  A  candidate,  unable  to  apprehend  the  bearing  of  Euclid's  rea- 
soning iu  the  first  book  of  his  '  Elements,'  may  learn  the  propositions  off  by 
heart,  diagmms,  letters,  and  all,  like  a  Sunday-scholar  learning  the  collects  and 
gfospels.  Dateiii,  rules  of  grammar,  and  the  like,  may  be  'crammed'  by  mnemo- 
nic lines,  or  by  one  of  Sioee  wretched  systems  of  artificial  memory,  teach- 
ers of  which  are  always  going  about.  In  such  ways  it  is,  I  believe,  popsible  to 
give  answers  which  simulate  knowledge,  and  no  more  prove  true  knowledge 
than  tlie  chattering  of  a  parrot  proves  intellect. . . . 

I  am  for  from  denying  the  existence  of  'bad  cram '  of  this  character,  but  I 
hold  that  it  can  never  be  advantageously  resorted  to  by  those  who  are  capable 
of  *good  cram.'  To  learn  a  proposition  of  Euclid  by  heart  is  for  more  laborious 
than  for  a  student  of  moderate  capacity  to  master  the  nature  of  the  reasoning: 
It  is  obvious  that  all  advantages}  even  in  an  examinational  point  of  view,  are  on 
the  side  of  real  knowledge.  The  slightest  lapse  of  memory  in  the  bad  'cram- 
mer ' — ^for  instance,  the  putting  of  wrong  letters  in  the  diagram — ^will  disclose 
the  simulated  character  of  his  work,  and  the  least  change  in  the  conditions  of 
the  proposition  set  will  frustrate  bis  mnemonic  devices  altogether.  If  papers 
be  set  which  really  can  bo  answered  by  mere  memory,  the  badness  is  in  the  ex- 
aminers. Thorough  blockheads  may  be  driven  to  the  worst  kind  of  'cram,' 
simply  because  they  can  do  nothing  better.  Nor  do  the  blockheads  suffer  harm; 
to  exercise  the  memory  is  better  than  to  leave  the  brain  wholly  at  rest  Some 
qualities  of  endurance  and  resolution  must  be  called  into  existence  before  a 
youth  can  go  through  the  dreary  work  of  learning  off  by  heart  things  of  which 
be  has  do  comprehension. 
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With  examiners  of  the  least  inteUigeooe  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  the 
best  directed  *  bad  crem  *  wiii  enable  «  really  stupid  candidate  to  carry  off  hon- 
ors and  appointments  due  to  others.  No  examination  papers,  even  for  junior 
candidates,  should  consist  entirely  of  'book- work/  such  as  to  be  answer«.*d  by 
the  simple  reproduction  of  the  words  in  a  text-book.  In  every  properly  con- 
ducted examination,  questions  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  set  to  test  the  candi- 
date's power  of  applying  his  knowledge  to  cases  more  or  less  different  from 
those  described  in  the  books,  lioreoyer,  good  examiners  always  judge  answers 
by  their  general  style,  as  well  as  by  their  contents.  It  is  really  impossible  that 
a  stupid,  slovenly  candidate  can,  by  any  art  of  *  cramming,'  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duce the  neat,  brieC  pertinent  essay,  a  page  or  two  long,  which  wins  marka 
atom  the  admiring  examiners. 

There  is  hardly  a  university  or  a  college  in  the  kingdom  which  imposes  any 
selective  process  of  the  sort  An  entrance  or  matriculation  examination,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  is  little  better  than  a  sham.  All  comers  are  gladly  received  to  fjiv^ 
more  fees  and  the  appearance  of  prosperity.  Thus,  it  too  ofien  happens  that 
the  bulk  of  a  college  class  consists  of  untutored  youths,  through  whose  ears  the 
learned  instructions  of  the  professor  pass,  harmlessly  it  may  be,  but  uselessly. 
Parents  and  the  public  have  little  idea  how  dose  a  resemblance  there  is  between 
teaching  and  writing  on  the  sands  of  the  sea,  unless  either  there  is  a  distinct 
capacity  f^r  learning  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  or  some  system  of  examinatkni 
and  reward  to  foroe  the  pupil  to  apply. 

Good  Cram  is  not  ObjecUonahle. 

Tlie  good  'cramming*  tutor  or  lecturer  is  one  whose  object  is  to  enable  hia 
pupils  to  take  a  high  pljce  in  the  list  With  this  object  he  carefully  ascertains 
the  scope  of  the  examination,  scrutinises  past  papers,  and  estimates  in  eveiy 
possible  way  tlie  probable  character  of  future  papers.  He  then  trains  his  papiifl 
in  each  branch  of  study  with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  tlie  probability  that 
questions  will  be  asked  in  that  branch.  It  is  too  much  to  assume  that  this 
training  will  be  superficial  On  the  contrary,  though  narrow,  it  will  probably 
be  intense  and  deep.  It  will  usually  consist,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  pre- 
liminary examinations,  intended  both  to  test  and  train  the  pupil  in  the  art 
of  writing  answera.  The  great '  coaches '  at  Cambridge,  in  former  dajsi,  might 
be  said  to  proceed  by  a  constant  system  of  examination,  oral  instruction  or 
simple  reading  being  subordinate  to  the  solving  of  innumerable  problems.  Hie 
main  question  which  I  have  to  discuss,  then,  resolves  itself  into  this:  Whether 
Intense  training,  directed  to  the  passing  of  certain  defined  examinations,  consti- 
tutes real  education.  The  popular  opponents  of  'cram '  imply  that  it  does  not ; 
I  maintain  that  it  does. 

It  happened  that,  just  as  I  was  about  to  write  this  article,  the  Home  Secretary 
presided  £t  the  annual  prize  distribution  in  the  Dverpool  College,  on  the  tiA 
of  December,  1876,  and  tock  occasion  to  make  the  usual  remarks  about  *cram.' 
He  expressed  with  admirable  clearness  the  prevailing  complaints  against  exam- 
inations, and  I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  making  his  speech  in  some 
degree  my  text  'Examination  is  not  education,'  he  said;  'you  require  a  great 
deal  more  than  that  As  well  as  being  examined,  you  must  be  taught. ...  In 
the  great  scramble  for  life,  tiiere  is  a  notion  at  the  present  moment  of  getting 
hold  of  as  much  general  superficial  knowledge  as  you  can.  That  to  my  mvoS, 
is  a  fatal  mistake.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  notion  that  if  you  can 
get  through  your  examination,  and  '*cram  up"  a  subject  very  well,  you  are  being 
educated.    That,  too,  is  a  most  fatal  mistake.' 

Let  us  consider  what  Mr.  Cross  really  means.  Examination,  he  says,  is  not 
education ;  we  require  a  great  deal  more-*  we  must  be  taugl.t  as  wellas  be  ex- 
amined. With  equal  meaning,  I  might  say:  'Beef  is  not  dinner;  we  want  a 
great  deal  more — we  must  liave  potatoes,  bread,  pudding,  and  the  like.'  Never- 
theless, beef  is  a  principal  part  of  dinner.  Nobody,  I  should  tiiink,  ever  assert- 
ed or  imagined  that  examination  alone  was  education,  but  I  nevertheless  hold 
that  it  is  one  of  tiie  chief  elements  of  an  effective  education.  As  Mr.  Croa 
himself  Kiid,  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  speech:  'The  examination  is  a  touchstone 
and  test  which  shows  the  broad  distinction  between  good  and  bad. . .  .  You 
may  mannge  to  scramble  tiirouprh  your  lessons  in  the  "half|"  but  I  will  deQr 
you  to  get  through  your  examinations  if  you  do  not  know  the  subjects.' 
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Another  remark  of  Mr.  Croas  leads  me  to  the  main  point  of  the  subject  He 
•aid :  '  It  is  quite  Decessaiy  in  the  matter  of  teaching  that  whatever  is  taught 
must  be  taught  well,  and  nothing  that  is  taught  well  can  be  taught  in  a  huny. 
It  must  be  taught  not  simply  for  the  examination,  but  it  must  sinlc  into  your 
minds,  and  stay  there  for  life.' 

Take  tlie  case  of  a  barrister  in  foil  practice,  who  deals  with  several  cases  in  a 
daj.  His  business  is  to  acquire  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  facts  of  the  case  im- 
mediately before  him.  With  the  powers  of  representation  of  a  well  trained 
mind  he  holds  these  facts  steadily  before  him,  comparing  them  with  each  other, 
discovering  their  relaiious,  applying  to  them  the  principles  and  rules  of  law 
more  deeply  graven  on  his  memory,  or  bringing  them  into  connection  with  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  facts  of  previous  cases  which  he  happens  to  rememl)er. 
For  the  details  of  laws  and  precedents  he  trusts  to  his  text  writere,  the  statute 
book,  and  his  law  library.  Even  before  the  case  is  finished,  his  mind  has  prob- 
ably sifled  out  the  facts  and  rejected  the  unimportunt  ones  by  the  law  of  oblivi- 
ficence.  One  case  done  with,  he  takes  up  a  wholly  new  series  of  facts,  and  so 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  the  matter  before  him  is  constantly 
Chang^Dg.  The  same  remarks  are  even  more  true  of  a  busy  and  able  adminis- 
trator like  Mr.  Gross.  The  points  which  come  before  him  are  infinite  in  variety. 
The  facts  of  each  case  are  rapidly  brought  to  his  notice  by  subordinatoB,  by  cor- 
respondents, by  delsates  in  the  House,  by  deputtitions  and  interviews,  or  by 
newspaper  reports.  Applying  well  trained  powers  of  judgment  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  he  makes  a  rapid  decision  and  passes  to  the  next  piece  of  business.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Cross  if  be  were  to  allow  things  to  sink  deep  into  his  mind 
and  stay  there.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  in  like  manner, 
but  in  varying  degrees,  the  engineer,  the  physician,  the  merchant,  even  the 
tradesman  or  the  intelligent  artisan,  deals  every  day  with  various  combinations 
of  facts  which  can  not  all  be  stored  up  in  the  cerebral  framework,  and  certainly 
need  not  be  so. 

The  bearing  of  these  considerations  upon  the  subject  of  examinations  ought 
to  be  very  evident  For  what  is  *  cram  *  but  the  rapid  acquisition  of  a  series  of 
facts,  the  vigorous  getting  up  of  a  case,  in  order  to  exhibit  well  trained  powers 
of  comprelieiision,  of  judgment,  and  of  retention,  before  an  examiner?  The 
practiced  barrister  'crams'  up  his  *  brief  (so  called  because,  as  some  suppose, 
made  brief  for  tlie  purpose),  and  stands  an  examination  in  it  before  a  judge  and 
jury.  The  candidate  is  not  so  hurried ;  he  spends  months,  or  it  may  be  two  or 
three  years,  in  getting  up  his  difibrential  calculus,  or  his  inorganic  cliemistry. 
It  is  quito  likely  that  when  the  ordeal  is  passed,  and  the  favorable  verdict  de- 
livered, he  will  dismiss  the  equations,  and  the  salts,  and  the  compounds,  from 
bis  mind  as  rapidly  as  possible;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  useful  efiect  of 
bis  training  vanishes  at  the  same  tima  If  so,  it  follows  that  almost  all  the  most 
able  and  successful  men  of  the  present  day  threw  away  their  pains  at  .««chool  and 
college.  I  suppose  that  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  difierential  equation  solving  a 
nice  point  of  law,  nor  is  it  common  to  bear  Sophocles  and  Tacitus  quoted  by  a 
leading  counsel.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  our  greatest  barristers  and 
Judges  were  trained  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  or,  if  not  that  their  teachers 
thought  the  classics  a  better  training  ground.  If  things  taught  at  school  and 
college  are  to  stay  in  the  mind  to  serve  us  in  the  business  of  liJb,  then  almost  all 
the  higher  education  yet  given  in  this  kingdom  has  missed  its  mark. 

I  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  well  ordered  education  is  a  severe  system 
of  well  sustained  *cram.'  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  holds  that  the  child's  play  sim- 
ulates the  actions  and  exercises  of  the  man.  So  I  would  hold  that  the  agony 
of  the  examination  room  is  an  anticipation  of  the  struggles  of  life.  All  life  is 
a  long  series  of  competitive  examinations.  The  barrister  before  the  jury;  the 
preacher  in  his  pulpit;  the  merchant  on  the  Exchange  flags;  the  member  in  the 
House — ^all  are  going  in  for  their  Mittle  goes,'  and  their  *  great  goes,'  and  tlieir 
*trip08e&'  And  I  unhesitatingly  assert  tliat,  as  far  as  experience  can  guide  ua^ 
or  any  kind  of  reasoning  enable  us  to  infer,  well  conducted  competitive  exam- 
inations before  able  examinere  are  the  best  means  of  training  and  the  best 
method  of  selection  for  those  who  are  to  be  foremost  in  the  battle  of  life. 

I  will  go  a  step  further,  and  assert  that  examination,  in  one  form  or  another, 
is  not  only  an  indispensable  test  of  results,  but  it  is  a  main  element  in  training. 
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It  represents  the  active  use  of  fSeumlties  as  ocmtrasted  with  that  passiTe  use 
which  too  often  resolves  itself  into  jetting  things  come  in  at  one  ear  and  go  out 
at  the  other.  Those  who  discuss  examinations  in  the  public  papers  seem  to 
think  that  they  are  held  occasionally  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  awarding  prizes 
and  appointments.  But  in  every  well  ordered  course  of  instruction  there  oogfat 
to  be,  and  there  usually  are,  frequent  less  formal  examinations  of  wliich  out- 
siders hear  nothing.  The  purposes  of  these  examinations  are  manifold :  tliey 
test  the  progress  of  the  class,  and  enable  the  teacher  to  judge  whether  he  is 
pursuing  a  right  course  at  a  right  speed;  they  excite  emulation  in  the  active 
and  able;  they  touch  the  pride  even  of  those  who  do  not  love  knowledge  much, 
but  still  do  riot  like  to  write  themselves  down  absolute  blockheads ;  and  they 
are  in  themselves  an  exercise  in  English  composition,  in  the  control  of  the 
thoughts,  and  the  useful  employment  of  knowledge.  In  direct  educational 
effect  a  written  examination  may  be  worth  half  a  dozen  lectures. 

It  is  not  merely  that  which  goes  into  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a  student  which 
educates  him ;  it  is  that  which  comes  out  A  student  may  nt  on  the  lecture- 
room  benciies  and  hear  every  word  the  teacher  utters ;  but  he  may  cany  awaj 
as  much  useful  effect  as  the  drowsy  auditor  of  a  curate's  sermon.  To  instruct 
a  youth  in  gymnastics,  you  do  not  merely  explain  orally  that  he  is  to  dimb  up 
one  pole,  and  come  down  another,  and  leap  over  a  third.  Ton  make  him  do 
these  motions  over  and  over  ag^in,  and  the  education  is  in  the  exertion.  So  in- 
tellectual education  is  measured  not  by  words  heard  or  read,  but  by  thoughts 
excited.  In  some  subjects  mental  exertion  in  the  pupil  is  called  forth  by  the 
working  of  problems  and  exercises.  These  form  a  kind  of  continuous  examin- 
ation, which  should  accompany  every  lecture.  Arithmetic  is  only  to  be  learned 
by  sums  upon  thp  school-boy's  slate,  and  it  is  the  infinite  variety  of  mathemati- 
cal tasks,  from  common  addition  upward,  which  makes  mathematical  sctenoe 
the  most  powerftil  training  ground  of  the  intellect.  The  late  Prof  De  KoiigaQ 
was  probably  the  greatest  teacher  of  mathematics  who  ever  lived.  He  con- 
sidered it  requisite  that  students  should  attend  his  expository  lectures  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  every  day ;  but  he  always  gave  an  abundainoe  of  exerdses 
as  well,  which,  if  fully  worked  out,  would  take  at  least  as  long,  and  often  twice 
as  long,  a  time. 

For  many  years  past  it  was  my  duty  to  teach  several  subjects— logic,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  political  economy.  Experience  made  me  acut^y 
aware  of  the  very  different  educational  values  of  these  diverse  subjects.  Logio 
is  by  far  the  best,  because  when  properly  taught  it  admits  of  the  same  active 
training  by  exercises  and  problems  that  we  find  in  mathematics.  It  is  no  doubt 
necessary  that  some  instruction  should  also  be  given  to  senior  students  in  phi- 
losophy and  political  economy ;  but  it  is  difficult  in  these  subjects  to  make  the 
fetudent  think  for  himself  Examination,  then,  represents  the  active  as  opposed 
to  the  passive  part  of  education,  and,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gross's  statement  that 
Examination  is  not  education,  I  venture  to  repeat  that,  in  some  form  or  ot))^, 
examination  is  the  most  powerful  and  essential  means  of  training  the  intellect. 

ExamiTiaiioM  in  Reference  to  Appointment 
In  this  view  [appointment  to  office]  of  examinstions.  the  educational  results 
are  merely  incidental,  and  the  main  object  is  to  find  an  impartial  mode  of  putting 
the  right  man  into  the  right  place,  and  thus  avoiding  the  nepotism  and  corrup- 
tion which  are  almost  inseparable  fix>m  other  methods  of  appointment  At 
first  sight  it  seems  absurd  to  put  a  man  in  position  requiring  judgment  and  tact 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  because  he  answers  rightly  a  few  questions  about 
mathematics  and  Greek.  The  head  master  of  a  great  school  succeeds  not  by 
the  teaching  of  the  higher  forms,  but  by  the  general  vigor  and  discretion  of  his 
management  He  is  an  administrator,  not  a  pedagogue ;  then  why  choose  a 
high  wrangler,  because  of  his  command  over  differential  equations?  Why 
make  a  young  man  a  magistrate  in  Bengal,  because  of  his  creditable  tranalationa 
firom  the  chissics,  or  his  knowledge  of  English  histoiy  ?  Would  it  not  be  fitf 
better  to  select  men  directly  for  any  success  which  they  have  shown  in  the 
management  of  business  exactly  analogous  to  that  tiiey  will  have  to  perform  ? 
Experience  must  decide  in  such  matters,  and  it  seems  to  decide  conclusive^ 
in  favor  of  examinationa    Public  opinion  and  practice^  at  any  rate^  are  in  &Tor 
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of  this  concluaion.  For  a  long  time  back  the  honors'  degrees  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  been  employed  as  a  means  of  selection.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
follow  tiiat  a  high  wrangler,  or  a  double  first,  will  suit  every  important  position, 
but  it  is  almost  always  expected  nowadays  that  a  man  applying  for  a  high 
post  shall  have  some  high  degree.  Even  those  who  are  unfettered  in  their 
powers  of  appointment  will  seldom  now  appoint  a  young  nutn  to  a  conspicuous 
post  unless  his  degree  will  justify  the  appointment  in  the  eyes  of  the  publia 
The  President  of  tlie  Council,  for  instance,  is  unrestricted  in  the  choice  of 
school  inspectors,  but  be  practically  makes  a  high  degree  a  sine  qua  non.  Not 
only  does  he  thus  lessen  his  responsibility  very  greatly,  and  almost  entirely 
avoid  suspicion  of  undue  influence,  but  the  general  success  and  ability  of  those 
appointed  in  this  manner  fully  bear  out  ttie  wisdom  of  the  practice. 

A  mun  must  not  always  be  set  down  as  a  blockhead  because  he  can  not  stand 
the  examination  room.  Some  men  of  extensive  knowledge  and  much  intelli- 
gence lose  their  presence  of  mind  altogether  when  they  see  the  dreadful  paper. 
They  can  not  command  their  thoughts  during  the  few  hours  when  their  success 
in  life  ia  at  stake.  The  man  who  trembles  at  the  sight  of  the  paper  is  probably 
defective  in  the  nerve  and  moral  courage  so  often  needed  in  the  business  of  life. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  again,  that  the  man  of  real  genius  will  take  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  list.  His  peculiar  abilities  will  often  lie  in  a  narrow  line,  and 
be  correlated  with  weakness  in  other  directions.  His  powers  can  only  be  ren- 
dered patent  in  the  course  of  tima  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most 
original  mathematicians  were  not  senior  wranglers.  Public  examinations  must 
be  looked  upon  as  tests  of  general  rather  than  special  abiliUes ;  talent,  strength, 
and  soundness  of  constitution  win  the  high  place— powers  which  can  be  devel- 
oped in  any  direction  in  after-life. 

RemdU  p/  BkaminatUms, 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  severer  test  than  the  system  has  passed  through 
in  the  case  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Young  men  selected  for  the  amount 
of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  French,  German,  logic,  political  economy,  etc., 
which  they  could  '  cram  up^'  have  been  sent  out  at  twenty-one  or  twenty-three 
yeare  of  age,  and  thrown  at  once  into  a  new  world,  where  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine that  their  '  crammed '  knowledge  could  be  of  the  least  direct  use.  There 
they  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  a  large  body  of  older  officers,  appoint- 
ed under  a  dififerent  system,  and  little  prejudiced  in  &vor  of  these  *  Competition 
Wallahs.'  Yet  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  to  the  effect  that  these  victims 
of  *  cram '  have  been  successful  in  governing  India.  A  large  number  of  the 
beet  appointments  have  already  been  secured  by  them,  although  the  system  has 
only  been  in  existence  for  twenty-two  years,  and  seniority  is  naturally  of  much 
account.  The  number  who  are  failures  is  very  small,  certainly  smaller  than  it 
would  be  under  the  patronage  system. 

Mr.  Tupp*  gives  a  powerful  answer  to  the  celebrated  attack  on  the  competi- 
tive system  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  of  April,  1874.  He  gives  sta-  ■ 
tistical  tables  and  details  concerning  the  careen  of  the  men  selected  by  compe- 
tition, and  a  general  account  of  the  examinations  and  of  the  organization  in 
which  the  civil  servant  takes  his  place.  The  evidence  against  selection  by  com- 
petition seems  to  come  to  this,  that  after  a  most  complete  inquiry,  the  woret 
that  can  be  made  out  against  the  *  Competition  Wallahs'  is  that  some  of  them 
do  not  ride  well,  and  that  there  is  a  doubt  in  some  cases  about  the  polish  of 
their  manners,  or  the  sweetness  of  their  culture. 

All  the  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  have  to  undergo  two  strict 
medical  examinations  before  Sir  William  Gull,  so  that  this  eminent  physician  is 
able  to  speak  with  rare  authority  as  to  the  physical  health  of  the  candidates. 
'  I  still  continue  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  sound  physical  constitution 
is  a  necessary  element  of  success  in  these  competitive  examinations.  The  men 
who  have  been  rejected  have  not  failed  fh)m  mere  weakness  of  constitution,  but 
(with  only  a  soliury  exception  or  two)  from  a  mechanical  defect  in  the  valves 
of  the  heart  in  otherwise  strong  men,  and,  for  the  most  part,  traceable  to  over- 

*  The  Indian  Ciri]  Senrice  and  (ha  Competittva  Sjttom,  a  Dtaeutsinn  on  the  Examination*  and 
tbe  Traininff  in  Encland.  By  Alfred  Cutterell  Tupp,  B.A.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  hoih 
4oo :  E.  W.  Brydgat,  137  Gower  stieet    1878. 
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muscular  exercisee. .  . .  There  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  oplDion  that  the  oonraes 
of  study  now  required  for  the  public  service  are  calculated  to  weaken  the  physi- 
cal strengtli  of  candidatea  Experience  does  not  only  not  confirm  this,  but 
abundantly  proves  tliat  the  course  of  life  which  conduces  to  sound  intellectual 
training  is  equally  favorable  to  the  physical  health  of  tlie  student.' 

The  condition  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  regards  study  in  the  present  day 
may  not  be  satisfactory,  but  it  is  certainly  far  better  than  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  middle-class  schools  are  yet  &r  from  what  they  ought  to  be, 
but  the  examination  system,  set  on  foot  by  the  old  universities,  is  doing  im- 
mense good,  giving  vigorous  and  definite  purpose  where  before  a  schoolmaster 
had  hardly  any  other  object  than  to  get  easily  through  Uie  *  halC^  Primary 
schools  would  for  the  most  part  be  as  bad  as  the  old  dames'  schools,  did  not  the 
visits  of  her  majesty^s  inspectors  stir  them  up  to  something  better.  In  one  and 
all  of  the  grades  of  English  education,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  examination  is 
the  sheet-anchor  to  which  we  must  look. 

Objectioru  and  DifficvUie$, 

One  illusory  objection  is  urged  by  tliose  who  take  the  high  moral  ground  and 
assert  that  knowledge  should  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  ulte- 
rior rewards  connected  with  a  high  place  in  the  examination  list  The  remarks 
of  these  people  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  the  pleasing  picture  of  a  youth 
burning  the  midnight  oil,  after  a  succeasful  search  for  his  favorite  authors.  We 
have  all  of  us  heard  how  some  young  man  became  a  great  author,  or  a  great 
philosopher,  because,  in  the  impressible  time  of  boyhood,  he  was  allowed  to  ran- 
sack the  shelves  of  his  ancestral  library.  I  do  not  like  to  be  cynical,  but  I  can 
not  help  asserting  that  these  youths,  full  of  the  sacred  love  of  knowledge,  do 
not  practically  exist 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  think  of  a  young  man  pursuing  a  free  and  open  range 
of  reading  in  his  ancestral  library,  following  his  native  bent,  and  so  forth ;  but 
such  study  directed  to  no  definite  objects  would  generally  be  desultory  and  un- 
productiva  He  might  obtain  a  good  deal  of  elegant  culture,  but  it  is  veiy 
doubtful  whether  he  would  acquire  those  powers  of  application  and  concentra- 
tion of  thought  which  are  the  basis  of  success  in  life.  If  a  man  really  loves 
study  and  has  genius  in  him,  he  will  find  opportunities  in  after-life  for  indulging 
his  peculiar  tastes,  and  will  not  regret  the  three  or  four  years  when  his  reading 
was  severely  restricted  to  the  lines  of  examination.  Of  course,  it  is  not  desira- 
ble to  force  all  minds  through  exactly  the  same  grooves,  and  the  unmense  pre- 
dominance formerlv  given  to  mathematics  at  Cambridge  could  not  be  defended. 
But  the  schemes  of  examination  at  all  the  principal  universities  now  ofi*er  many 
different  branches  in  which  distinction  may  be  gained. 

Tiie  main  difficulty  which  I  see  in  the  examination  system  is  that  it  makes 
the  examiner  the  director  of  education  in  place  of  the  teacher,  whose  liberty  of 
instruction  is  certainly  very  much  curtailed.  The  teacher  must  teach  with  a 
constant  eye  to  the  questions  likely  to  be  asked,  if  he  is  to  give  his  pupils  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  compared  with  others  who  are  being  specially  'crammed' 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  true  that  the  teacher  may  himself  be  the  examiner,  but 
this  destroys  the  value  of  the  examination  as  a  test  or  means  of  public  sielec- 
tion.  Much  discussion  might  be  spent,  were  space  available,  upon  the  question 
whether  the  teacher  or  the  examiner  is  the  proper  person  to  define  the  lines  of 
study.  No  doubt  a  teacher  will  generally  teach  best,  and  with  most  satisfiiction 
to  liimselfj  when  he  can  teach  what  he  likes,  and,  in  the  case  of  university  pro- 
fessors or  other  teachers  of  great  eminence,  any  restriction  upon  their  freedom 
may  be  undesirable.  But  as  a  general  rule  examiners  will  be  more  able  men 
than  teachers,  and  the  lines  of  examination  are  laid  down  either  by  the  joint 
judgment  of  a  board  of  eminent  examiners,  or  by  authorities  who  only  decide 
after  much  consultation.  The  question,  therefore,  assumes  this  shape:  Whether 
a  single  teacher,  guided  only  by  his  own  discretion,  or  whether  a  board  of  com- 
petent judges,  is  most  to  be  trusted  in  selecting  profitable  courses  of  study. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  education  so  to  exeroise  the  facultiefe  of  mind  that  the 
infinitely  various  experience  of  after-life  may  be  observed  and  reasoned  upon 
to  the  best  effect  What  is  popularlv  condemned  as  *cram'  is  often  the  best- 
devised  and  best-conducted  system  of  training  toward  this  all-important  end. 
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BbowN'  &  Gboss  issue  the  following  Works  prepared  by  Dr. 
Barnard,  late  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Editor  of  American 
Journal  of  Education,  on  the  History,  Organization,  Administration, 
Studies,  and  Discipline  of  Public  Schools  of  various  grades  in  the 
different  German  States,  together  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
great  Educational  Reformers  of  Germany,  and  a  full  exposition  of 
their  respective  systems  of  School  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

I.  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION: 

Prepared  from  origln^il  skotchod  by  eminent  teachers  and  educators  in  each 
State,  together  with  a  Supplement  devoted  to  the  observations  of  experienced 
school  men  from  France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

Anhalt.  Autlria  aid  Hangnry,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Bramwick,  Hnnover,  Hene-Castel,  Hesae-Dann- 
atadt,  Lieehtenateiii,  |ji,>pe-Detmuld,  Lippt-Sehaumbaiy,  Laxpmburg  and  Limburg,  Meeklenburg- 
Sehwerin,  Meckleoborg-StrelHs,  NaMaa,  Oldenburg,  Prussia,  Reuas,  Saxony,  Saxe-AItenbur^, 
Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Weimar,  Waldeek,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Free  Cities,  with 
a  general  summary  of  the  Educational  Systems  and  Statistics  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  856 
pages.    Pr/«,  94,50. 

SrpPLKMKirr:  Systems  and  Institutions  of  Public  Instruction  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Drei*- 
den,  and  other  Cities  of  Germany,  with  special  notices  of  the  Kinder-garten,  Primary  Schools, 
Real  Schools, and  Gymnasia,  by  Bacbe,  Arnold,  Mann,  Stcwe,  Pattison,  and  othen.    aSSO. 

II.  GERMAN  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION :  1  Vol.    $3.00. 
(I.)  The  Universities  of  Germany,  by  Karl  Von  Baoraer. 

(3.)  Univervities  of  the  Middle  ages,  particularly  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  by  Prof  Savigny. 
(3.)  The  German  University,  by  Prof  H.  Von  Sybel. 

(4.)  Universities,  Past  and  Present — their  influence  on  civilization,  by  Dr.  Von  DOllinger. 
(5.)  Statistics  of  Professors  and  Students,  and  Progr«mmes  of  Lectures. 

III.  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIAL   INSTRUCTION :  1  Vol.    $4.60. 

(1.)  Polytechnic  and  other  Industrial  Schools^in  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Hano- 
ver, Nassau,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg. 

(2.*)  Military  Schools  and  Systems  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Austria. 

(3.)  Seminaries  for  Teachers  of  Elementary,  and  Secondary  Scliools,  and  Universities. 

<4.)  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Schools,  for  n^iected  and  morally  exposed  children. 

IV.  GERMAN  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS: 

Memo'm  uf  the  Hieronymians  Wessel,  Rudolph  Agricola,  Burch.  Erasmus,  Dringenberg,  Wim- 
pbeling,  Reuchlin,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Tmtzendorf,  Sturm,  Neander,  Jesuits,  Hecker,  Semler, 
Ratich,  Comenius,  Franke  and  the  Pietists,  Basedow  and  the  Philanthropists,  Ernesti,  Hermann, 
Herder.  Wolf,  with  an  expositioa  of  their  educational  systems.    1  Vol.    93.50. 

V.  MODERN  GERMAN  PEDAGOGY  AND  METHODOLOGY : 

Views  of  Fr5bel,  Fichte,  Herbert,  Braeke,  Raumer,  Diesierweg,  Honcnmp,  Hentschel,  Hintie, 
Abbenrnde.  Gruser,  and  Wichem,  on  the  Principles  of  Education,  and  methods  of  Instruction  f^r 
Seho<ils  of  diflerent  grades,  1  Vol.    $3.50. 

VL  PESTALOZZI  AND  PESTALOZZIANISM: 

Memoir  uf  the  great  ^wias  Educator,  with  his  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Evening  Hour  of  the  Her- 
mit, and  other  Publications,  and  an  account  of  German  Pestalosxians,  and  their  influence  on  the 
popular  schools  of  Germany,  I  Vol.    93.50. 
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GEBMAN  STATX8, — 1816  TO  1866. 


The  following  map  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  exhibits  the  relative  situa- 
tion and  boundaries  of  the  several  States  and  Cities  which  entered  into 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  June  8,  1815,  on  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  preceded  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
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Donatus,  Latin  Grammar,  536. 
Dortmund  petition,  on  PruasiaD  Regulative,  416, 
Drawing,  instruction  io 

Austria,  54,  103.  Hanover,  556. 

Baden,  151.  Prussia,  784, 

Bavaria,  170.  Wurtemberg,  685. 

Dresden,  schools,  859, 

Holy  Cross  gymnasium,  535. 

Pnor-scbool,  550. 

Buigher-school,  551. 

Fletcher  seminary,  551. 
Du  and  sic,  in  school  langaage,  191,  358. 
Due  to  the  school,  children  of  ceruin  age,  41«  555 
Duke,  Christopher,  of  Wurtemberg,  700, 

Grand  Ecclesiastical  order  of  IjSO,  654,  700. 
Duke  Ernest  the  Pious,  581. 
DweUing-bouie  fur  teachers,  610,  097, 831. 

Ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  public  school, 

Austria,  44.  Hanover,  936. 

Baden.  136.  Bcsse-Canel.  266. 

Bavaria,  163.  Prussia,  756. 

Brunswick,  310.  Wurtemberg,  700. 

Ecclesiastics  as  teachers,  84,  95. 
Edueatioaal  Fund  of  Austria,  69. 
Eichom,  J.  A.  F.,  ministry  of,  414,  444, 

Decree  concerning  asthetic  culture,  415. 
Eilers,  Dr.,  assistant  of  Eiebom,  414,  446. 
Elberfeld,  859. 

ElemenUry  schools,  801.  (8te  Primary  sohoob.) 
ElemenUry  studies,  limits  of,  805, 

Concentration  of  teaching,  805. 
Emerited  teaobers,  176, 410,  613. 
Endowed  Schools,  347,  750. 
Epbori,  io  school  administration,  136.  501,  Q17, 698. 
Eppingen,  Higher  Burgher  school,  151. 
Equipment  of  schoolhouse,  779. 
Erfurt,  Normal  school,  371. 
Erlangen,  univenity,  846. 
Ernest,  the  Pious,  of  Saxe-Cobnrg,  573,  576. 
Emesti,  John  A.,  548,  550. 
Esslingen,  Normal  school,  601. 
Evangelical  schooK  530. 
Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  804. 
Evening  schools,  105,  131. 
Examination  of  Elementary  schools,  55, 

Austria,  54.  Mecklenberg,  31 1, 390. 

Baden,  135.  Nassau,  335. 

Bavaria,  164.  Prussia,  754. 

Hanover,  330.  Saxe-Meiningen.  618. 

Hesse,  386.  Wurtemberg.  604. 

Examination  of  Secondary  schools, 

Austria,  91.  Prussia,  474. 

Baden,  141.  Saxe-Meiningen,  634. 

Hanover,  342.  Wurtemberg,  723. 

Examination  of  Elementary  Teachen, 

Austria,  47,  888.  Hesse- Darmstadt,  387. 

Bavaria,  174.      •  Prussia,  835. 

Brunswick.  313.  Saxe-Coburg.  896, 

Hanover,  33 1 .  Wurtemberg,  693, 731. 

Examination  of  Secondary  Teachen  in 

Austria,  03.  Hesse.  376,  287. 

Baden,  147.  Mecklenburg,  316. 

Bavaria,  173.  Prussia.  474. 

Brunswick,  217.  Saxe-Meiningen,  634. 

Hanover,  343.  Wurtemberg,  785. 

Example,  teaching  by,  585,  863. 
Exnromation  on  leaving  Gymnasium,  92,  734, 843. 
Exnmen  pro  facultnte  dorendi,  476. 
F.yclusion  from  sohool,  506,  503. 
Exner,  78, 100. 
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Fabricios,  Historm  Snera,  545. 
Faber,  oumpAodiuin  Musical,  544. 
Factory  children  and  yohooh, 

Auitria.  43,  1U5.  55,  888,  890. 

Baden,  131.  Pruasia,  434. 730. 

Bavaria,  J<i7.  Sazonj,  553. 

Hanover.  339.  Wurtemberg,  071. 

FaeulUt  docendi,  478. 
Faeultief,  in  anivereitiet,  SSS, 

Cameraliften.  747. 

Jurisprudence,  846. 

M6dieiDe,849,84e. 

Pedafonr  and  Philow>phy,  84a 

Theology.  Catholic,  848,  840. 

Theoloffy,  Proteibint.  848. 
Family  life  of  the  peasant,  30S. 
Feeble-minded  children,  833, 677. 
Feee,  rates  of.    (Set  Tuition.) 

Difficulties  in  oollectinf. obviated  790. 

Influence  on  iittendnnce,  789. 
Felbiger,  John  Ignax  Von,  347. 
Female  Education.  177,  540. 
Female  Industries,  64,  J^l. 
Female  teachers,  Hesse,  888. 

Baden.  187, 133.  Saxony,  558, 

Bavaria,  176.  Saxe-Cobarg,  509.  897. 

Frankfort,  736.  Wurtemberg,  701. 

Feoehterslebeo.  Baron  Von,  36,  78, 

Real  and  Burgher  schools,  60. 
Fichte,  cited,  6^7.  657. 
Finance,  faculty,  847. 
Fines  on  Parents.  134,  883,  508. 
Firmian,  Count,  memorial  of,  87. 
Forest-culture,  081.  858. 
Fort-bildungnchulen,  or  Supplementary  lehoolf,  434, 

Austria,  56.  Bavaria.  iSOS. 

Baden,  183.  Wurtemberg,  071 

Formula  Concordis,  540. 
Francis  Joseph.  Emperor  of  Austria,  73, 

School  code  of  1869.  885. 

Inspection  of  schools  and  tfaeehareh  of  1868^  8BS. 
Franke  at  Halle,  338, 369. 
Frankfort,  area,  population,  scboob,  731,  737, 

Collegia te  Church  schools,  738. 

Gymnqpiotn,  M«Mlel  school,  737. 

Burirher  Hivh  school.  737. 
Fraternity  of  poor  scholars,  733. 
Frederick  1..  of  Prussia,  338, 

School  regulation  of  1715,  339. 
Frederick  if,  348.  861, 

Regulations  for  village  schools  in  1700,  343. 

General  regulation  for  country  sehoob,  343,  801. 

Reform  of  Secondary  schools,  430. 

Letter  on  Education,  437. 

Regulations  for  Catholic  schools.  800. 

Normal  schools  in  Silesia,  1809. 
Fraderick  William  T.,  430. 
Fr«lerick  William  III.,  353,308, 

Abolition  of  serfdom,  363. 

Sch<K>l-section  in  Ministrv  of  Interior,  301,  440. 

Educational  policy,  360,  438. 

Letter  to  Wollner,  439. 
Frederick  William  IV.,  364, 

Tribute  to  Pestalnczi,  364. 
FREE  HANSBATIC  cities,  73],  845,830, 

Bremen.  733,  739.  Hamburg,  731, 740. 

Frankfort,  731.  737.        Lnbc«k.  7^  740. 
Free,  or  Gratuitous  instmetioo,  Tn. 
Free  lodgings  fitr  teachers,  607. 
FriebnrKt  iinivernity,  840. 
French  language  in 

Austria,  86,  104.  Hanover,  853. 

Baden.  143.  Prussia,  496. 

Bavaria.  185.  Wurtemberg,  790. 

French  System  in  Rhenish  Provinces  &fi 
Fruit-ciiltnre,  .SO. 
Fulda.  334.  375. 

Funds,  for  school  expenses,  61,  00,  949. 
Furstenherff.  Connt  BiUiop,  388, 

Austria.  58,  887. 

Prussia,  485. 


Oalicia.83,S9,41,61. 

Gall.  J.  A.,  labors  in  Austria,  30, 

Socratic  system.  31 
Gang-schools,  in  Foroerania,  351. 
Gardens  attached  to  schools,  886. 
Garden-culture,  for  teachers,  896,  415. 
Gedike,  358, 

Schools  for  Girls,  350. 

Burgher  school,  551. 
Golefartensehulen,  135. 
Gemond.  Catholic  Seminary  tar  to 
Geography  in  ElenMntary  schools. 


Austria,  53. 
Baden,  16. 


Geography  in  Gymnasia, 
'■     79.88.        • 


Bavaria,  100. 
Prussia,  490. 


Austria. 
Baden,  143. 
Bavaria,  160. 


Hanover,  180. 
Prusaia,  780,  807. 
Wnrtembetg.  711 
Geography  in  Real  School  in 

Austria,  103.  Prussia,  508. 

Hanover.  355.  850.  Wurtemberg,  790. 

GeonietrT,  410. 
G«ra,  public  schools,  588, 

Rutheiieum  Gymnasium.  588. 
German  language  and  literliture, 

Austria,  87.  Pmasia,  783, 80^  838L 

Baden,  143.  Wurtemberg,  681 

Hanover,  853. 
German  Pedagogy,  Schools,  and  Teachers,  903,  9M, 

Bamard*spuk)ltcations  respecting, 904. 

Steiger^s  Contents  of  catalogue,  V90. 
German  schools,  why  so  called,  31.  653,  715,  796 

Saxony  in  1580,  547.       Hanover,  835. 

BrunsWick.  806.  Prussia,  710. 801. 

Bavaria,  159.  Wurtemberg,  653. 

Free  Cities.  71. 
German  Work  Day  schools,  150. 
Germany,  in  1815,  general  view,  15, 

Organization  area,  ^pulation,  1867, 743. 

Public  instruction,  summary  and  statiatica,  743 
1.  Elementary  schools,  744. 

Teachers'  seminariea.  813. 
8.  Secondary  schools,  845. 

3.  Superior  schools  or  universitiea,846. 

4.  Special  schools,  850. 

5.  Hiffher  instruction  in  30  cities,  850. 
6l  School  Codes— old  and  new,  861. 

Gertsner,  nian  for  Real  school,  90. 
Gesner,  839,  549. 
Gewerbesrhulen,  151.  850. 
Geissen,  Gymnasium,  880, 

Univenity,846. 
Gingsi,  German  school  at,  375. 
Girls,  Special  and  Higher  schools  for 

Anhalt.  19.  -  .        -. 

Austria,  188. 

Baden.  158. 

Bavaria,  176. 

Brunswick.  815. 

Hanover,  838. 

Hesse-Cassel,  374. 

Hesse- Da  rmsudt,  896. 
Glatx,  in  Silesia  Regulations,  870. 
Gotha,  city  schools,  573,506. 

Normal  school,  385,  598,  896. 

Technical  school,  599 

Gvmnasium,  595. 

Sunday  school,  509. 
Gottingen,  Latin  school.  837, 

Semmary  for  Secondary  teachers,  891. 945. 

Mathematical  and  Physiral  Seminary,  846. 

Scientific  Committee  of  Examination,  Otf. 

University.  338,  846. 
Governesses',  first  srbool  for,  350. 
Gratz,  university,  846. 
Grammar,  methods  of  teaching,  783,  806. 
Greek  lnng«iage, 

Austria.  87.  Saxony,  543,  638. 

Baden.  143.  Prussia.  497. 

Bavaria,  185.  Wurtembeif,  70^  715. 

Hanover,  1K7, 330,  8561 


Lippe-DetmoU,  306. 
Saxonv.  500. 
Saxe-AItenberg^STl. 
Saxo-Goburg,  597. 
Saxe-MeiningeiigOSl. 
Saxe-Weimar,  SI3. 
Wurtemberg,  009. 
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Graiz,  oitj  •ehools.  588. 
GriefiwAlde^  oormal  wbod,  381, 

Univeraity.  ai4,  848. 
Gaild,  of  toachen,  735. 
Gustntw,  whool  itatinict,  315,  318^ 

Cathedral  dehool,  318. 
GjiDnmium.  details  of  oiyaniiatioo,  fto^ 

Gnulei  and  elanifieation,  83. 

Adminittrntton  and  supenrieion,  82,  135,  714. 

TAnciwn.  fndn,  diitiea,  83.  136. 713, 148. 

Training  and  appoiotment,  08,  7S1. 

Bnlnries  and  pensiona,  85. 

Brbolnn,  admitsion,  promotioo,  91, 13&  400b 

Fee«,  85.  04.  138,  714. 

Diaeipline,  717. 

Lemtn  tablet,  715,  405.  498. 

Hygiene,  717. 

Gjmnastirt.  718.  500. 

Leavinfl^— exaroinatioa,  08, 317, 704, 843. 

Conrenional.  135. 


Oyronaiium,  ipeoin 
B.-anawiek,  917. 
CaMel,  '•'75. 
COlhen,  19. 
Denau,  10. 
Hanover,  956. 
Gymnastics, 
Austria,  54. 
Badeo,  145. 
Bavaria,  100. 


I  of. 


Linpe-Detmold,  300. 
Tiibinma,  715. 
NeostMlitx,3il. 
If  ayeoeo,  900. 
Sehwerio,  315. 
Hanover,  956. 
Prussia,  499, 500. 
Wartember9,085,7l8. 


Halbentadt,  teaeben*  seminaTy.  386L 
Hal  >ander,  fuander  of  ComnMnts  on  Jostinlao,  835. 
Hair  day  instmction,  08, 938, 984, 046, 809. 
Halle,  university.  846. 

Franke's  labors,  300. 

Pedngone  seminary,  470. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William.  745. 
Hamburg,  city  schooh,  731,  740, 8S0, 

Gymnnsial  academy,  740. 
Hanau,  974. 

Handel,  labors  In  Neisse,  368. 
Hanover,  nity  school  statistics,  858, 

Real  srhnol,  157. 
HANOVER,  Kingdom  of,  919, 

Aren,  population,  910, 

1.  Primary  scboob,  391.  898, 744. 
9.  Secomfarr  aebooK  934. 

Classical,  943, '950. 

Realistic.  957. 

3.  Superior,  846. 

4.  Special.  850. 
Teachen*  seroinarfes,  815. 
Girls*  school.  Blind  Motes,  933. 

Harnisch,  eited,  366.  368,  371. 
Havnau,  Baron,  gift  to  schools,  113. 
Head-master.  OberUkrer,  886. 
Health  of  pupils  in, 

Elementary  schools,  767. 

Gymnasiums,  404.717. 
Hebrew,  in  Gymnasium,  958, 970,900,  547. 
Hecker,  J.  Julius,  343,  501, 790. 
Hedce-schools.  937. 

He^l,  Prof,  of  Philosophy  at  Berlin,  441. 
Heinirke,  Samuel,  institution  for  deaf-mutes,  550. 
Heidelberg,  Catechism,  304, 

Untversitv.  84^.. 
Helmstadt  University,  911,  937. 
Helfert,  Von.  40. 
Herder.  John  Gottfried.  307. 

Hermann.  Geo.,  Philosophical  seminary,  Leipste,  551. 
Hess.  Pmf«gvmnasial  reform.  70. 
HESSE-CASSBU  Electorate,  963, 

Area,  population,  government,  963. 
1.  Elementary  schools,  965,  744. 
9.  Higher  schools.  383,  845. 

Real  schot»k  273.  84.'». 

Gymnasiums.  374.  945. 

3.  Snerial  srhnols.  977, 866. 
HE88E  DARMSTADT,  Grand  Doohy  of,  970, 

Area,  pupalation.  government,  379. 


HESSE-DARMSTADT, 

1.  Primary  or  lower  schools.  381.  744. 

9.  Classical  school  system,  3r«,  8.U. 

3   Real  and  trade  schtwis,  9»5,  850. 

4.  Female  schools,  3y8. 
Heyne,  Christian  G.,  schools  in  Gottingen,  940. 
Higher  Burgher  schools,  503, 845,  8S0 
Highschoor.33,41. 
High  Consistory,  345. 

HiTburghausen,' Teachers*  seminary.  607,  611. 
Hildesheim,  998. 
Historical  devetopoient  of    schools,    {Sea  Austria, 

Baden,  etc) 
History  in  GymasiunM.  38, 130.  143,  188,  496. 
H8ch,  Apinus,  372. 
Hocbegger,  81. 
Hohencollem,  495, 453,  51& 
Holidays  in, 

Austria,  147.  Hesse,  909.  38& 

Badeo.  198.  Saxony,  556. 

Bavaria,  168.  Saxe-Altenburg,  570. 

Bruuswick,910.  SaseMeiningen,  609. 

Hanover,  923. 350.  Wurtemberg.  686. 

Hollwef.  minister  of  public  instruction,  417, 

Normal  school  regulation,  417. 

Memorial  on  school  regulations.  431. 
HoLtTBiR,  School  system  and  statistics,  643. 
Home  and  its  surroundings,  lessons  in  Geography,  707. 
Home  preparation  of  lesMos,  171,  685. 
Horn-book,  581. 
History  in  common  schools,  849. 
HuMOART.  33, 107.  Ua  190, 

Catholic,  Jewbh.  Lutheran  schools,  lit 

Protestant  schools  and  influence,  108. 
Hygienic  condition  of  schools,  493,  7ii7, 717. 
Hymns,  to  be  memorised,  304. 418,  433, 

School  movement  of  1848;  113. 

SutisUes  of  schools,  115, 191. 

Part  of  religiouB  instruction,  904. 683. 

Regulations  of  Fraderick  II.,  1763 ;  866. 

Idiotic  children,  676. 677. 
Ilfeld  gymnasium,  937. 
Illiteracy, 

-Austria,  65l  Prussia,  793. 

Baden.  197.  Wurtembeig,  679. 

Bavaria,  167. 
Incarceration,  146,506. 
Industrial  Schools,  131, 108,  550, 500. 
Industrial  Schools  in, 

Badeo,  164.  Prussia,  996. 

Bavaria,  106,  905.  Saxony,  560. 

Brunswick,  915.  Saxe-Altenbnrg,  571. 

Hanover.  933.  -  Saxe-Gotha,  590. 

Hesse,  370, 977,  997.       Saxe- Weimar,  633. 

Lippe-Schaumburg,  307.  Saxe-Meininfen.  690. 

Oldenburv,  331 .  Wurtemherg,  671. 

Industrial  CMment  In  common  schools, 

Austria,  54.  Bavaria,  170,  106. 

Baden,  131.  Hesse-Cassel.  277. 

Inspruek,  university.  846. 
Infant  Schools  and  Kindergarten,  671, 64a 
Informing  of  pupils,  by  each  other,  687. 
Inspectors  and  Inspection, 

Austria,  44.  Saxony,  553. 


Saxony,  553. 
Saxe^tha,  594.  800. 
Saxe- Weimar,  n6. 
Wurtemberg,  664. 


ustria, 

Baden,  197. 

Bavaria,  162. 

Hanover,  998: 

Prussia,  753,  876u 
Intermediate  Schools,  laS,  839, 660. 
Itinerating  students  and  teaohers,  533. 

J  initor  in  Gymnasium,  473. 
Jena,  university.  846. 
Jesuits  in,  Anstria,  98,  67, 09, 

Bavaria,  179.  Prussia,  343. 

Hungary,  107. 
Jewish  Schools  in, 

Anstria,  30.  31. 

Baden,  134. 

Bavaria,  106. 


ITesse-Cassel,  .171. 
liipiie-Detmold.  304. 
Prussia,  348, 403,  48S. 
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J«wwh  Soboolt,  in, 

Hungary,  1 14.  Wnrtemberg,  4107,  796. 

Jesiuruwtky,  Joseph,  356. 
Joachiimlhal  gyroiioiiuiiit  460. 
Jfuurney,  eipeiisa  uf  school,  479. 
JoMfih  I.,  of  Aiittria.  W. 
Joseph  IL,  of  Austria,  7], 

Educational  work  in  Hungary,  109. 
Josephine  Cateohi.ini  in  Baden,  1:21. 
Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  iWB,  837. 
Julius,  Dr.,  on  Prussian  schools  as  they  war*,  833. 
Junker  school,  IZi. 

Jurisprudence,  faculty  and  praetiee,  847. 
Juliana,  Princess  of  Lippe-eehaumbaif  ,  307. 
Jus  Patronatus,  tXX 

Kamptx,  Von.  443, 

Mandate  of  l»^  ;  443. 
Kay,  Priinarv  Schools  in  Germany,  748, 708. 
Koltner,  on  Catholic  Schools,  493, 
Kiel,  Public  Schools,  646, 

University,  846. 
Kindergarten,  4:i4, 

Attached  to  Seminariea  for  female  teaehen,  887. 

Teachers  must  be  acquainted  with  lyiteiB,  868. 

Kohler's  in  Gotha.  5M. 
Kochly,  gyninasial  reform,  564. 
Kindermann,  99. 
Kleemann.  ^. 

Klumpp.  P.  VV.,  and  Real  school,  71& 
Koninjfdberc.  university,  846, 

Professorship  and  Seminary  of  Hntory,  486. 
Kortum,  440. 

Krause.  Private  Gymnasium,  563. 
Krunitz,  Village  School,  30S. 
Kreise,  or  Circle  government,  95. 
Kurmark,  neglect  of  schools,  345,  438. 

Normal  school  in  1748  :  349. 
Krassow,  Count,  School  of  Poniemnim,  378, 

Change  produced  by  Prussia,  380. 

Lancasterian  system  in  Germany,  760. 
Land  proprietors,  duty  to  schools,  760. 
Lang,  J.  F.  Plan  of  reform,  73. 
Langua^  and  Grammar,  774, 806, 

PruMian  Regulation,  806. 
Language  useJ  in  instruction,  53, 

Austria.  S3. 77, 81,  H8,  101,  885 
Languages,  lime  and  method,  to, 

£nglish,253.9SA,717. 

German,  87,  103. 185,  95.3,  990,  496,  508. 

French.  139.  143,  150,  953.  406,  715. 

Greek.  86.  130,  183, 953,  497, 715. 

Hebrew,  953. 391,  715. 

Latin,  »6, 139.  185,  361,  381,  486,  509, 7J5. 
Latin  conversation,  336. 
Latin  Grammar  veratu  literature,  77. 
Latin  in  Gymnasiums, 

Austria,  86.  Baden,  140. 

Bavaria,  186.  Hanover,  930. 

Wurtemburg,700,715.  Prussia,  496. 
Latin  in  Real  Schools, 

Austria,  107.  Prussia,  509. 

Latin  Schools,  ofthe  16th  Century.  936, 700, 

Wurtemberg.  7U9,  711.    Bavaria,  181. 

Hanover,  9M. 
Laitsnbcro,  Duchy  of,  645. 
Low  and  Jurisprudence,  830.  • 

Leibnitz,  548. 

LBICHTKN4TBIN,  Prinoi|)ality  of,  301. 
Leipsir  533,  540.  846.  850, 

Bt  Thomas  Singing  School,  539. 

University  1409 ;  5.13,  547, 846. 

Professorship  of  Pedagngy  in  1815,  551. 

First  Real  School  in  Saxony,  551,  550. 
Lemgo.  Gymnasium,  306. 
I^eopold  If.  and  School  Reform,  73. 
Lesson,  plans  of  Classical  Gymnasium,  54,  96,  185, 

956,  37U,  496,  &'».  396,  643,  715. 
Lesson,  plans  of  Real  School  and  Real  Gvowaainms, 
196, 957, 395,  503.  644.  790. 


Liberty  of  Instmetion.  809. 
Liberty  of  religious  training,  30. 
Libraries  in  Gymnasiums,  145,  716. 
Life-insurance  for  teachers,  319. 
LIMBURG,  Dueby  of,  3U6. 
LIPPE-DETMOLD,  Principality  of,  303, 306^ 

Area,  Population,  303. 
1.  Primary  Schools,  303. 
9.  Secondary  Schools,  306. 
LIPPE-SCHAUMBURG. 

Primary  schools,  teachers'  aemloary,  307. 

Gymnasium  and  Latin  school,  307. 

Burgher  schod — ^Pemale  High  school,  307. 
Littorale,  statistics  and  schools,  93,  69. 
Limitation  of  subjects  in  Common  Schools,  808 
Liturgiea  for  8eho<ils,  164,8119,  890. 
Localauthorilies  in  school  admioistiation, 

Austria,  893.  Meekteaburg.  311. 

Baden,  197.  Nassan.  3^ 

Bavaria,  161.  OMenbun,  387. 

Hanover,  938.  Prussia,  759. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  983.        Saze^otha,  587. 8BB 

Hesse-Cassel,  360.  Wurtembeig,  60S. 

Lombardy,  35,61,  95 
Lorinzer,  Health  in  Gymnasia,  494 
Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia,  360. 
Lubeck,  School  Systeos,  739,  740, 

Catharineum  Gymnasium  and  Real  ScbooL  740l 
Ladwigslust.  Deaf-mute  School,  314. 
Lather,  Martin,  575,  631. 695. 
Luther^s  Catechism,  541/791. 804^800, 

Influence  on  Sehoola,  336, 535,  TOO. 
Latberao  High  Consistory,  349. 
LUXEMBURG,  Daeby  o<;  308, 

Public  Instruction,  30& 
Lyoeum,  137, 181. 

Madebach,  Jaeob,  in  Frankfort,  735. 
Madseborg,  360. 850. 

loBueooe  on  School  Refonn.  368. 

Order  of  Visitation,  463. 
Macyars,  107, 110. 
Migor,  George,  Epitome,  544. 
Management  of  Schools,  430,  577. 
Mann,  Horace,  756, 

Account  of  Schools  of  Pmssta,  778L 

Prussian  teachers  and  their  training!  883. 
Mannheim,  Higher  Burgher  Schools,  150. 
Manorial  Schools,  319. 
Marburg,  univerrity,  846. 
Maria  Institute  at  Gotha,  597. 
Maria  Tbeiesa,  96.  30.  69, 

General  Law  of  Schools  of  Aostrla,  870. 
Marine  Schools.  596, 

Marks,  system  of,  in  examination,  699,  165. 
Martini,  Gymnasium  reform  in  Austria,  38;  79: 
Marx,  Gratian,  System  for  Austria,  71. 
Massow,  Minister  of  Education,  354,  356 

Plan  of  Sehool  Reform,  355. 

Schools  of  Pomerania,  350. 
Maturity  examination,  495,  794,  843. 

Austria,  99.  Prussia.  843. 

Mecklenburg,  317.  Wurtemberg,  794. 

Mathematics  in  Gymnasium, 

Austria,  88. 

Baden.  144. 

Bavana,  185. 

Prussia,  497. 
Mathematics,  professon  of,  946,  848, 

Early  introduction.  534. 
Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony,  539. 
Mayenee,  396, 

Mechanics  School  in  1751 ;  98. 
MECKLENBURG,  Ducby  of,  300, 

1.  Schwerin,  309,  310. 

9.  Strelitz.  318. 
Medicine.  Fnculty  of,  846,  849. 
Maierotto,  437. 
Meiningen,  city  Schools,  634.  855, 

Gyranasiom,  of  1.S44 ;  633. 
Meissen,  Cathedral  and  Royal  Sehool,  531,  551. 
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laoehtbon. 

kiok  of  VUitatioM,  535. 

Ian  «>r  Scbuob  in  1538 ;  536. 

;raminar  and  other  text-booki,  541. 

morizin^  Psalou  aad  Soripturv,  417, 4AI, 

(avaria.  100. 

>raMia,804. 

Voneinber|r,  655. 

mory.  oTarourdeniiw,  418. 

snam  curaoriam.  376. 

wmer,  Juaeph,  S7. 

iliiods  of  IfMUuetion,  439,  557,  577,  588, 716. 

eyllos,  735. 

iMce,  for  tsachera  on  Sohool  vnitt,  473. 

ddleSeboobi.  389.350. 

intzxi,  Arehbithop,  00. 

ilitary  Frontier  in  Auttrta,  33,  3&  46.  68. 

ititary  sy«tem  and  ichools,  563, 586, 834. 

ining,  Bchools  of,  858. 

inktriea  ebargad  with  raperritloB  of  Mboob, 

Gnmmeree  and  public  works,  IX. 

Edoealion  and  medical  aflbin,  411. 

Interior,  197,967. 

Eecleeiastical  affain,  162. 

Worship,  82,  298. 

Public  instruction.  162, 944. 

Distribution  of  schools  in  Auitria,  99. 
Diagram  of  arrangement  in  Bavaria,  156. 
liniatry  of  Public  Instrootion, 

Austria.  33.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  383. 

Baden,  ISl.  Prussia,  350,  361,  411. 

Bavaria,  103;  Saxony,  551. 

Hanover.  S44.  Wurtembeiv,  664, 704. 

lioors,  punishment  of,  688, 

Parent,  68ll^ 

Polieenuin,  668. 

Teacher,  6t». 
f  irabeau,  cited,  331. 
f  irow,  teachers*  Seminnry,  339. 
fixed  Schools  as  to  confessions,  100, 199,  400, 7S3, 

Experience  in  Siiesln,  8U0. 
iltxed  Schools  as  to  Sex,  40. 
iodel  or  Normal  Schools  in  Austria,  96, 41, 887. 
iodem  LanmaKe,  886. 
Aoaitois  in  Prussian  schools,  761. 
Mother  Tooffue,  see  Native  Langusfe. 
Monthly  record  book,  913.  930 
Monlity  in  Austrian  Schools,  71. 
Monvia,  33, 61,  05. 
Moravian  brethren,  550,  507. 
Moms,  Samuel  F.,  551. 
Moutttain-blessinf  in  Saxony,  531, 
MoUves  to  study  and  work,  5t30. 
Mnoieh,  Schools,  850, 

University,  846. 
Monster,  Schools.  850, 
Universitv,  846. 

Mtihler  Ministry  of  Public  Instnietion,  447. 

Mosic,  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools, 
Austria,  34.  Prussia,  709, 808. 

Baden^  130.  Saxony,  544. 

Bavaria.  170.  Wurtemberf,  685. 

Hanover,  330. 956. 

Uusie  in  Normal  School,  604, 806. 

Music  in  Gymnasia,  604. 

Music  in  Real  School,  790. 

Myconius,  P.,  574,  505,  715, 
Gymnasium,  at  Gotha,  505. 

{[•ftli.  Method  of  teaching  singing,  657,  685. 
Nassao,  Duchy  of.  .191, 

fxxhWti  Instructidiv—hiitorical,  333. 

ObligBtf>ry  attendance  in  1034  ;  333. 

Teachers^ Seminary  in  1734  ;  394. 
1.  Elementary  Schools.  3-24. 

Fsrental  and  communal  ob  Mirations,  334. 

w,i  Secondary  Education,  325. 

PedaijfOffium— Gvmnaiium,  336. 
Nations,  division  of  students  into,  535, 

Merged  in  Faculties,  533. 
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Native  Language,  how  taught,  177, 

Austria,  ot, 

Baden,  130, 130. 143,  ISO. 

Bavaria,  160,  177,  185,  188, 106. 

Hanover,  953.  956. 

Hesse.  575, 909. 

Mecklenburg.  391. 

Oldenburg,  m 

Prussia,  364. 434.  405, 772. 

Saxony,  547, 559. 
National  holidays  observed,  443L 
Nationality,  Austria.  95,  49,  05. 
Nationality  of  Germany,  36J, 

Austria,  95,  43, 05.  Prussia,  365. 

Nature,  common  phenomena.  780. 
Natural  History, 

Austria,  80.  Prussia,  780.  • 

Baden,  144.  Saxony,  551 

Naval  Schools, 

Mecklenburg,  314. 
Navigation  Scliools,  314,  331, 857. 
Neander,  937. 
Needle  work,  999, 

Austria.  54,  886.  Prussia,  499. 

Baden,  J3l.  Saxe-Gutba,  560. 

Neglected  Childrea,  School  for. 

Saxe-Meioingen  630.      Badeo,  153. 
Neukloster,  Teachers*  Seminary,  314. 
Nenmark,  344. 
Newspapers,  96. 
Niavis  (Schoeevogel),  534. 
Nicolovius,  440,  449. 
Niemeyer.  360.  437. 
Nitach,  Prof.  630. 
Nonne,l)r.  Lodwick,  606, 

Labors  in  Hildburghausen,  606. 

Extraordinary,  or  Special  course  for  taaehen,  607. 
Normal,  meaning  of.  m  Austria, 41, 880, 

Established  by  Frederick  11,  860. 
Normal  Schools,  for  elementary  teacheii, 

Number  and  Statistics,  814. 

Historical,  108.  338,  330. 860. 

Authorities  in  administration,  173. 
.  Condition  and  aiode  of  admission.  165,  693. 
'  Subjects,  course  of  studies,  887. 

Examinations,  165, 603. 

Model  School,  609. 

Teachers,  601. 

Practice  School,  887. 
Normal  School  System  in  Prussia,  810. 
Notaries,  435. 

Nuriincen,  Normal  School,  601. 
Nuremberg.  School  system,  170,  850, 

Agricultural  department,  196. 

Oflleial  position  of  Teachers,  147. 
Object  LesMns,  579,  500. 
Object  Teaching,  54. 
'    I,  habit  c 


Observation, 


t  of.  590, 768. 


Observatores  morum.  or  Street  Monitors,  546. 
Obligatory  school  atteoda Ae,  600, 656,  669.  703, 

Date  of  introduction  909, 999,  981,  310,  801,  889. 

Results  in  Prussia,  38i. 

Legal  limit,  661,  703. 
Oldbn BDRO,  Grand  Duchy  of,  337, 

Public  Instruction,  3S7. 
1.  Elementarv  Schools.  387, 744. 

Supreme  School  Board,  337. 

Parental  Coromnnal  Duties,  337. 

Programme  of  School  of  one  and  two  classes,  388. 

Mi£ile  Schools,  Hisfaer,  Burvher,  Private.  Infant,  380. 
9.  Secondary,  Schools,  33(1,  845. 

Gymnasium  or  Oldenburg,  Verhta,330. 
3.  Professional  and  Special  Schools,  331, 850. 

Navigation  School  Teachers*  Seminary,  331, 
Olivier  of  Dessau,  350. 
Optional  Studies,  104. 
Opening  School  with  Prayer.  683, 864, 

Discussion  respecting,  808. 
Oral  Examination,  470.  "^^ 
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Orphftrd*,  cure  of,  tnufhi  54. 
Ordinariui,  or  clan  teaober.  346.  563 
Otnnbruck,  Catlwdral  School,  3i». 
Oral  exercisaa  in  language,  87,  UO 
Organ  playing  For  teacben,  SfliS 
OrganiaU,  ai  teaebera,  3tfl. 
Orphan!  of  taachen, 

Austria,  51,  85.  Meokleobuif  ,  3T7. 

Baden.  135.  PruMia,  438. 

Bavaria,  17&  Sehleawig,  6«i. 

Brunxwick,  315w  9azoo-Priiieipalitioa,560, 

Hanover,  233.  616,  e9(X  650l 

Heue.  364, 3da  Wurtambeif  ,  701. 

Linpe-I)etmold,  336i, 
Oiphan**  Atyluma,  316, 333, 567,  506^  630,  833,674, 

Special  Judget  for,  153,  3U6, 
Oat  or  School  hour*  and  preiaiMi,  popili,  ISO,  146, 

171. 306, 688. 
Outside  Occupation  for  Ibe  Taaober,  338, 600, 881. 
Overberg,  Normal  Schotii  at  MudsIot,  X&. 
Overguverniog  in  GermaDj,  810. 

Pidagof  ik,  837,  841. 

Parental  rights  and  dutiea,  381,  740,  867,  805v 

Law  of  Saxe-Coburg^otba,  805. 

Fined  f  .r  neglect  as  to  atteodanoeb  805. 

Laws  uf  Austria,  887. 
Parental  rights  and  dutiea  as  to 

Attendance  of  children  at  school,  43;  138, 897,  867, 
8»5. 

Religious  instraction  of  cIiildmi,80S. 

PrivHte,  or  family  instraction,  896. 

Interference  with,  or  abuse  of  teachecs,  806^ 

Labor  of  children.  131,  887. 

Appeal  to  committees,  696. 

Pnvment  of  fees,  8M,  896k 

Bennvior  and  offenses  out  of  school,  688L 

Test-books  and  aids  of  instruction,  37, 887. 
Parish  in  School  organisation, 

Austria,  35,  43. 

Barlen,  134.  1.35. 

B'lvnrin,  lAI. 


oiiienlMirg,  338i 
Prussia,  753,  TOO. 
Saxony,  551. 

Saxon  Principaliliea,  688. 
Wurtenbeif ,  TOa 


Hease-Darmttadt,  388. 

Hanover,  330. 

Mecklenburg.  311.  3IOi 
Particular  Sch«K>ls.  546. 
Pasturage  fur  cow  of  teacher,  330,  373: 
Pattisoti,  Mark,  Report  on  German  Sehooh,  798, 

Substance  of  Prussian  Regulattona,  897. 
PaymeiiU  in  kind,  373;  697. 
PMngorical  Seminaries  and  Professors,  848, 

Ber  in,  487  Magdeburg,  480. 

Breshin.  488.  Stettin,  48l. 

Gottingen,  345.  VlHiaa,  75^  03i 

Hal:e,48U. 
PMag«>gium,  137,  335, 4891  • 
Penmanship.  307,  784, 841, 

Frederick  II.,  regulation%  879L 
Ponsium  for  teacher, 

Anhalt,  30. 

Austr'a.  51 

Bhden,]33. 

Bavaria,  175. 

Hanover,  333. 

Brunswick,  315. 

Hesse-Cassel,  364. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  385L 

liippe-Detmold,  305. 
Perceptive  faculties,  end  and 

turo.  501. 
Periodicals.  School,  660, 890, 
Pestalozzi,  367,  37U. 

Roval  tribute  to  his  prinei^ea,  364. 

OAcial  reaction  ngainst.  367, 657. 

Religious  teaching,  808; 
Pestaloczianism  in  Germany,  356,  300, 804;, 

Wurteinherg,  657 
Peter  Von  Dresden,  533L 
Pbi*olo;y,  instruction  in,  470  848. 
PbilohigicH  Seminaries,  848, 

Berlin»464.  Konfegsteis,  485l 


Meokleabaif  ,  317. 
fnissia,4l0.431,474. 
Saxony,  554. 
Saxe-Alteobarr,  S68l 
Saxe<;obttrg,  808 
Baxe-Meiningen,  615^ 
Saxe-Weinwr,  630i 
Wurtamberg,  711. 

ii»  of  iofanl  enl- 


Philologieal  Seminaries, 

Heidelber|,  140.  Tnbingsn,  781. 

Philosophy,  in  Gymnaaiom, 

Austria,  80.  Bavaria,  ISA, 

Baden,  I45l  ~  — 

Philosophica)  clai 

Austria,  75^  77, 78^  IIL 

Baden,  145. 
Physics  in  Gymnanoms,  Aoalrift,  801 
Piarisu,  3d.  68,  71, 100. 
Plan  of  Sessions,  J30. 
Playgromid  to  School.  798. 
Plutarch,  Instruction  of  Boys,  md  ia  1S80;  541 
Poland,  Sobiiols  in,  440,  mO. 

Language  in  schools,  450l 
Polytechnic  Schools.  107,  SSa. 
Pomerania,  371,  498. 
Piisen,  Province.  390,  448l 
Potsdam.  Schools,  850. 
Practice,  Sehoul  of,  887. 
Prayer  in  School^ 

Austria,  130.  Hanover,  18Bw 

Baden,  130.  Prussia,  80S,  SM. 

Bavaria.  171.  WnrtembanL  883. 

Praparanden,  160, 813, 841. 
Poor  parents,  to  be  helped.  808. 
Poor  chiMreo,  separate  schocdL  166w 

How  supplied  with  books,  874. 
Poor  studenU,  546, 660. 
Prague,  school,  8S9; 

University,  846 
Preceptor,  731, 

Temporarily  employed  teaeber  is  Thofiogia,  m 
Prepariti,  34.  • 

Primary  Instruction,  limits  to,  706, 808. 
Primary  Schools  in  Anbalt,  17, 90, 744, 

Austria,  36, 744. 

Baden,  133.  744. 

Bavaria,  158,744. 

Brunswick,  810, 744. 

Free  Cities.  744. 

Hanover,  831, 744. 

Hesse.Cassel,  365,  744. 

Hesse-Darmstad^  381, 744. 

Leichtenstein,  303. 144. 

Lippe-Detmold,  303,  744. 

Lippe-Shaumbnrg,  307^,  744. 

Luxembuigand  Limburg.  308, 744. 

Mecklenbnfr«ehwerin,  310. 744. 

Mecklenbuig  Strelitc,  318,  744. 

Nassau,  334.  744. 

Oldenbuig,387.744. 

Prussia,  SS,  744, 788. 

Reuse,  587, 744. 

Saxony.  554.  744. 

Staon-Prinr.ipalities,  565,  744. 

Saxe-Altenbuig,  567,  744. 

Sax»4>>buig-GoCha,  973,  744. 

8axe-Meiningen,  608,  744.  * 

Saxe- Weimar,  637, 744, 

Bchleawig-Holstein.  640.  744. 
IV- Rude 

Bhwarx-Sonderhaui 

Waldeek,  651,  744. 

Wunembeig,653,744. 
Principia  Regulativa,  340, 

Provisions  restiecting  sdioob,  i¥k 
Printing,  534. 
Printxeo,436. 

Privihgeeof  gymnasial  students,  SOOL 
Professor,  title  of,  471. 
Prussia,  Duchv  oC  333. 
PRUSSIA.  Kingdom  of, 

Area,  Pbpulation,  Hirtory,  333: 

Public  Instruction,  335,  463,  744. 
1.  Primary  Schools,  335. 

Historical  development  by  mns,  335. 

Development  by  ProvioeM,  3^ 

Schools  as  they  were,  368, 833. 

Statistical,  Results  in  1810.  1861;  4S4»741 
8.  Secondary  Schools,  435. 


iwig-Hi  .        . 

Schwarxbuw-RudoMadt,  640, 744. 
n.  650, 744. 
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IUS8IA, 

Development  of  Adminbtratlon,  435. 
ProvinciRl  Prof  ran,  447. 
Loeal  Adminiatration,  4<M>. 
Bummary  of  Behool  Orfnnimtion,  401 
Tenchera,  Apnointment.  I  i.ertur,  4(KI,  SfiS. 
Profewiont,  Title,  Grades,  Salaries,  490 
Bxaminalion  of  Teachers,  474. 
Seininariee  for  seoondary  school  teachers,  484. 
Studies,  ccMirse,  meChodt,  49S. 
Real  flehooK  and  Hicber  Burgher  Schools,  501,  531 
Review,  chrooolof icM  and  pravineiaU  506. 
3b  Sobjects,   eoorsas  ami    methods  of  Primary 
Schools,  745. 

4.  Teacheis  and  their  traioini,  81R 

5.  Universities,  585, 84«. 

6.  Special  schools,  598,  858. 
ivate  Instmetiun  and  Schools  in, 
Austria,  93,  50,  801.       Saxony,  55S. 
Baden,  145.  Saxe^buig,  808. 
Bavaria,  181.  Wurtemberg,  734. 
Prussia,  507, 757. 

ises,  171,101,903.717. 

of^mmes,  gymoasial,  esehange  of,  508. 

oframme  for  schools  in  Saxe-uotha  568. 

omotion  from  class,  91. 

Of ymnasinm,  347,  516, 816.  845. 

olestant  basis  of  Schools,  05.  70, 110,  TOa 

otostant  School  authorities,  160. 

ovincial  or  District  t<chool  authorities, 

Austria,  45, 83, 97, 893.    Prussia.  753. 

Baden.  187.  Saxony.  504. 

Bavaria,  163.  Sase4^nif,  901. 

Hesse,  967. 883.  Wurtambun.  665. 

iblic  Schools  defined.  900, 435,  885,  »3. 

iflendorf,  Samuel,  548. 

loishaient,  mode  of. 

Austria,  56.  Prussia,  505u 

Baden.  199. 140.  Sexe-Gotha,  580. 

Bavaria,  171.  Wurtambew,  66^. 

iniihment,  barbarous,  nrohibited.  171,  506, 546,  600, 

Corporal,  lostiaioed,  Itt,  358, 330,  600. 

uadrivinm,  531. 

ualities,  inherent  of  a  good  teaehefjJOO,  3831 
ualifications  of  teachers  acquired,  383. 
uiuUlian,  text-book  in  Pedagogy  in  1580,  540. 

tlwtein. jpbn  of  meehanics'  school  1751,  96. 

snk  of  Teaehers  in  civil  service,  783. 

snk  in  elate,  500,  717. 

stich,  578. 

atio  Bducationis,  100. 

stio  Studiorura,  67. 

ttzeburg.  Principality  of.  390. 

sumer,  minisler  of  education,  440, 

Regulations  of  1854,  416. 

eader  in  Prussian  Schooh,  410, 800, 

Wurtemberg,  683. 

Mding.  method  of  teaohing,  500,  769,  770. 

sal  Commercial  Adademy  at  Vienna,  96. 

Ml  Schools.  System  of, 

Anhalt.10.  Nassau,  330. 

Austria,  08.  Oldenburg,  389. 

Baden,  149.  Prussia,  £)1, 539. 

Bavaria,  193.  Reoss,  588. 

Brunswick,  817.  Saxonv,  551, 558. 

Prae  Cities,  740.  Saxe-Alt«nburg. 

Hanover,  347, 857.  Saxe-Coburg.  SM, 

Heae-Cassel,  878.  Saxe-lleiningen,  085. 

Heme-Dnrmstadt,  895.     Saxe-Weimar,  638. 

Lippe-Detmold,  3U6.        Schleswig-Hol.  044, 047. 

Luzembnnr,  308.  Sehwarzboig,  050. 

Mecklnb>-^hwerin,3]8.  WaUeck,  058. 

MeeklenbY8trelitx,845.  Wurtemburg,  718. 

Bal  Schools,  ftatuies  of, 

Grades.  101,  149. 

Administration.  101,  150, 718. 

Teachers,  grades,  duties.  108.  719. 

Studies  109, 104,  149,  150,  509,  719. 

Admission,  104, 150,  559. 


Real  Schools,  fisatuiet  oC 

Discipline,  104. 

Examination,  104. 

Graduation,  104.  794. 

Expenses,  105, 149, 798. 

Statistics.  101,790.845. 

Libraries.  !G4. 

Practical  work,  105. 

Directors,  150. 

Central  Studv,  719. 

Rank  of  teaenen,  734. 
Rector,  or  director.  84, 146, 394,  380, 400»  713. 
Rector  Scho<ils,  30.  399.  305. 
Referee,  in  AueCrian  School  Board,  34. 
Refbrmntion  of  16th  Oentury,  and  Schools,  663,  700. 
Regencies  in  Prussian  Orcanixation.  515. 
Register,  or  official  list  of  children,  863, 873 
Regularity  of  attendance,  55,  38Ul 
Reguhitiv,  Prussian,  of  1854.  808. 
Real  Gymnasium,  examples  of, 

Cobiirg,  600.  SaalfeVl,  685. 


Gotha.500. 
Leipsic  550. 
Manheim,  151. 
Meiningen,  635. 
Re'igious  Instruction, 
Austria.  34, 39, 80,89, 

103,885. 
Baden,  130,  130. 
Bavaria.  68,  171 
Brunswick,  300. 
Free  Cities,  737. 
Hanover,  350. 
Hesse-Cassel,  370. 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  891. 


Schleswig,  644 
Stuttgard,  73». 
Ttibingen,  790. 
Weimar.  634. 


Prussia,'79B,  770,  791,  798, 

803. 
Saxe-AUeoburg,  59). 
Saxe-Coburg,  603. 
Saxe-Meiningen,  613 
Sasonv.  545,  553. 
Saxe- Weimar,  631. 
Schleswig-Holstein,  643. 


Mecklenb'g  Stretits,  338.  Schwaxburg.  050. 

Nassau,  3&.  Wurtemberg,  688, 77a 

Religious  life  and  the  School,  167. 
Repetition  School,  60,  648,  670.  673.  883. 
Rescue  Institutions,  303,316, 333, 377. 
Retirement  of  teaehers  of  Gymnasium,  85, 473. 
REUS8,  Principality  of,  area,  population,  56i<, 

Public  Instruction,  SSiL 
Reviews  of  iemons.  767. 
Reyher,  Andrew,  577. 
Rhenish  Provinces,  384, 435,  450. 
Rich  and  poor  educated  together,  160. 
Riese,  Adam,  540. 
Ritter  Academy,  33& 
Roehow,  657.  865. 

Children's  Friend,  055. 

Examples  of  improved  schools,  350. 
Rod,  in  discipline,  987, 580. 
Roman  Catholics.  107, 48t;.  893, 

Rebtions  to  SchooU  in  Prussia,  340, 389, 800. 
Romer,  Martin,  535. 
Rostock,  Schooh.  859, 

University,  84A. 
Rote  learning,  900, 809. 
Rottenhann^Connt,  38. 109. 

Board  of  Educational  Reform,  33. 

Gymnasium  Reform,  73. 

Real  Schoob  and  Instruction,  98. 
Royal  Schools  in  Saxony,  540w 
Rural  Districts  363, 604, 060. 

Saalfeld,  Lyceum  and  real  sdioob,  681, 035. 
Sacristan,  relations  to  schools,  378,  575. 668, 861. 
Sagau,  Normal  School  of  Felbiger,  347.  800, 874. 
Seat  of  Catholic  School  reform,  347. 
Salxburg,  33,  61. 
Salaries  in. 

Baden,  133.  Prustia.  489. 

Bavaria,  175.  Saxe-Coburg,  508. 

Hanover,  330  Wurtembeig,  688. 

Salariea.  insufllctent.  383. 
Salzman  Institute  at  Schepfenthal.  597. 
Satnrdav.  half  or  entire  holiday,  146, 

Catechism-day,  545. 
SAXONY,  Kinijidom  of.  531,501, 

Area,  population,  history,  530. 
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SAXONY, 
Historical  derelopment  of  Edacation,  530. 
Conveot  and  Cntheflral  ichouh,  531. 
School  plnn  of  15«,  S3». 
School  Order  ofthe  Electorate  1580,  540. 
Studies,  discipline,  bo«>ks.  546, 

].  Common  Schools,  554,  744. 

8.  Secondary  schools,  503,  843.        * 

3.  Superior  school,  50S,  840. 

4.  Special  school,  850. 
SAXON-PRINCIPALITIES,  sUtitties,  565. 
Altkmburo,  area  popuiatioo,  567, 

Historical  development,  567. 
1.  Schools  for  voung  children,  568. 

5.  Common  scnoob  and  teachers,  569. 

3.  Classical  gymnasiam,  573. 

4.  Supplementary,  571. 
CoBiXRo-GoTHA.  area,  population,  578, 

1.  Elementary  schools,  573, 568,  600,  894. 
Historical,  Mycooius,  Duke  Ernest,  575,600, 

5.  Hig^her  schoob,  505. 
Gymnasium,  Ernestinum,  506. 

Real  sch4M>l — Schiiepfenthal — ^Dietendorfer,  507. 
Maria  Institute— Girls*  High  School,  509. 
3.  Special  school  for  teacliers,  architect,  etc.,  509. 
Mbininobn.  area,  etc.,  605, 

1.  Elementary  system,  605,  606L 
3.  High  schools,  631. 
Wbihar,  area,  population,  637, 
1.  Elementary  schools,  690. 
8.  Uiffher  schools,  ({38. 
Schlrmer,  in  Frankfort,  736. 
ScHLBiwio,  Duchy  of,  63.5. 
Schleix.  early  school  in.  587, 
Rutheneum  Gymnasium,  588. 
Teachers*  Seminary,  538. 
BCHLESWIGHOLSTEIN,  Prorinoe  of  Praula,  635, 
Historical  development  of  Schools,  636. 
Oiganisation  and  condition  of  system,  640 
1.  Elementary  schools,  640. 
3.  Secondary  Schools,  643. 
3.  Real  School,  644. 
Schmid*s  metbixl  of  dra wing .  364,  777. 
Bcbmid's  PSdagogicb  EncyclopSdie,  3, 
Articles  based  on,  17,  135,  159,  907,  819,  964,  881, 
310,  337,  333,  567, 731. 
Schnepfenthal,  Salzmans  lustitate,  507. 
Scholfistieus,  531,  734. 
Scholars  to  a  teacher,  51,  130, 166, 848, 505. 
Schoningen,  public  schools,  813. 
School  Apprentices,  160. 
School  Architecture,  46, 160,  610,706. 
School  Attendance.    (Se§  Attendaooe.) 
School  Committee,  185, 758. 
School  Codes,  861.    {See  Codes.) 
School  Collegium,  443,  641. 
School  Diary,  171,360. 
School  Discourses,  863. 
School  Government.  54, 134, 171,  600, 704. 
School  Libraries,  53. 
School-bouse,  laws  respecting, 
Expenditures  on,  380. 
Frederick  II..  »0, 870. 
Maria  Theresa,  879. 
School  Management,  837. 
School  Manual  uf  Ernest,  581.    . 
School  Methods,  577. 
School  Order  for  Cbemnitx,  1547 ;  540. 
School  Plan,  536.    {Su  Plan  of  Stadiet.) 
School  Register.  86.1. 
Schubert,  Ferdinand,  40. 
Scfaulpforta,  5^2. 
BohucKmann,  441. 
Sohttixe,  Dr.  John,  441,  477.  . 
Soholxe,  G.  of  Sazonv,  554. 
8CHWARZBURG,  Principalitv,  649, 
Area,  population,  division,  649. 
Public  Instruction,  649. 
1.  Rudolstadt,  649. 
8.  Sondershausen,  650. 
Schwerin,  gymnasium,  315. 


Scripture,  Sdeetiona  from,  to  be  BBemociMi,  41^ 
Secondary  Instruction,  defined.  135,  709. 
Secondnry  schools  in  Germany,  843, 

Statistics.  646.    {See  Austria,  Itc) 
Sectarian  Schools.    (See  CnnfesaiooaL) 
Sectarian  instruction,  791,  8Q0. 
Secular  Schools,  800,  801. 
Seiiiler,  Charles,  and  Real  Bcboob,  501. 
Senses,  training  of,  778. 
Serfdom,  and  Schools,  35,  368. 
Sexes,  separation  of,  3S0,  304,  380^ 
Seven  Yeats  War.  549. 
Seebeck,  Prof.,  plan  of  gymnasinm^  G83L 
Sewing  and  knitting  school,  305. 
SchrOiter,  356. 

Shepherd  Schools,  in  Lippe-DeCmoU,  304. 
Sickness  of  Teacher.  473. 
Siber.  Adam,  Nomenelatare,  541. 
Silk  Culture,  353. 
Silesia,  in  Austria,  83,  61. 
Si'esia,  in  Prussia,  368,  488, 

Regulations  for  Catholic  Scboola,  80B. 
Simultaneous  method.  810. 
Singing  in  Conunon  Schools, 

Austria,  31.  54.  Bnnovw^TSB. 

Bavaria,  17a  /  Proseia,  37S»  808. 

Baden,  130, 145.  Saze^SoUn,  5§L 

Wnrtember^,  685. 
Singing  Astnoiatioos,  364, 696. 
Sisters,  teaching  orders  of,  176, 833. 
S'avonia.  83,  61. 

Slate  and  Pencil,  early  nses  of.  779. 
Schneider,  founder  of  Rescue  Boaea,  680l 
Spelling.  160.  683,  806, 

Prussian  Rwnlatioos  of  1763 ;  87L 
Special  Schoob  in  Germany,  850. 
Spendou,  in  Austria,  34. 
Spener,  Jacob,  548. 
St.  Michaels  Sunday,  Diseoane.  868; 

Collections  to  be  uken  nnJMa. 
Stralsund,  early  schgoji  In,  378, 

Regulations  Tor,  378, 376.  i 

Stote  and  Schools,  377743.  799, 898.  | 

State  authorities,  in  Public  Instmctioo, 

Austria,  893.  Heese  DaroMtaidt,  981    , 

Badea.  186.  Prussia,  411,  799i 

Bavaria,  168.  Saxonv,  551. 

Brunswick,  898.  Saxe-Coburg,  90L 

Hanover,  898.  Wortembarg.  064, 71I& 

Statistics  of  Schoob  poeraRy,  744. 846.  Sol 
Steiger,  B.,  German  Pedagogy,  904. 
Stein,  School  Policy  for  Prussia,  361. 
Steinmetz.  338, 308, 

Labors  in  behalf  of  Normal  School,  339. 
Stenography,  regular  study  in  GynnaniuD,  500^ 

Stephens,  Prof!  L.,  on  Normal  tebooli,  830^  ' 

Stettin,  School  policy,  361, 850. 
Stiehl,  Frederick,  416.  489, 

Needlework  in  g irb*  schools,  489. 

Author  of  Prussian  Regulatiooe  of  1894, 4J6. 
Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  745. 
Strehl,John,40. 
Sturm,  John.  837. 
Stuttgardt  schools,  8S9, 

Burgher  School,  781. 

Pedagogium.  710. 

Real  Gymnasium,  790. 
Styria,  33, 61. 
Subjects  of  Elementary  Instmctionj745,  7V7, 

Too  many  and  too  diffuse,  158, 706. 

Necessity  of  limitation  and  conceotntiea,  80GL 
Subjects  of  Secondary  Instruction,  85,  130,  I8S,  M9, 

498.715. 
Sulyects  of  Real  School  InttraetioD,  873, 501,  799. 
Summer  Schools,  960, 385. 
Sunday  Schoob  and  Lessons,  161, 670,889; 

Austria,  105.  Hanover,  989. 

Baden,  131.  Hease-Cassel.  970. 

Bavaria,  161.  Prussia,  3S7,  SBL 

Snperannuated  Teacbeit,  83S;  SOS^  8S0L 
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.538,590,758. 
SaxoDf.  558. 
8uoDPriocipalitMt,50S, 
630. 


pniotaodeiics, 

[Sm  auu  Aathoritie*.  Pr^wneUL,  Muuieipcl.) 

perintendeot*  ufChurah,  867. 

pplementarT  8eho«ib  tutd  InitructUHi,  633. 

ppoit  of  Scliooli 

Austria,  43. 

Badaa,  134. 

Bavarim.  106, 183. 

Braiwwick,  910. 

Hanover,  996.  8«.  WoitamliMf ,  563, 7S7. 

Tern,  Sehool-Cuamalor,  440. 

iperior  Primary  achoul,  758. 

irgery,  schools  of,  596, 850. 

rediah  iofliMueo  ia  PooMcania,  980. 

leitiu,  on  GarnaiiT,  eitad,  375. 

itel,  or  Blackboard.  865. 

uatiofu  teachen'  exemiitioD  from,  133,  939L 

uatioo  for  School  purpoMa,  663. 

BaclMr,  particulan  rMuaetinff  oflloe  ot 

Abaenea,  leave  of,  98d,  479. 

Aeeouat-book,  913. 

Appointment,  174, 465. 600. 

Appoiatmaot  documeot,  465. 

Ai  they  were,  374, 833. 

AMoeiatiou,  60S. 

Certifieatct,  ffradee  of,  161 

Civil  Statue,  160 J06. 

Comroona,  390, 899. 

Coaferancet,  174, 005. 

Cnrriealom  Vita,  470. 

DefT«ee,481. 

Deiifnatioo,  199. 

Dwelling,  390, 89L 
EzaminatioQ,  470. 

Garden,  891. 

Boaee  of  loetruetion,  471. 

InUillatioii,931.464. 

Joomey  for  School  Inapaetioo,  899. 

Legal  Hleal,  173.  389.  4S4,  705^  810. 

Library,  8H8. 

Life  Iniurance,  915. 

Military  Serrioe,  404. 

Miidemeanon,  479. 

Metal  Power.  461, 465^  613. 

Oath.  931,465. 

Oath  formula,  465. 

Orphaaa,439. 

OaUtde  oeeupatiniw,  353,600. 

Putarace,639.899. 

Penttone,  51.474. 

Permanent,  607. 

Periodieah.  868 

PriiA  fiHay,  606w 

aoalificatlom.  813. 

Rank.  471, 613, 793. 

Balariee,  473. 607.  888. 

Sabttitutee,  468,  880. 

Title,  470. 

Tritl  year,  480. 

Widows.  438. 
Twehera*  AMoeiatiom,  39, 174, 60S,  83& 
Teachers*  claNifieatioo  and  deetnatioo. 

Adjuncti.  564. 

Apprentice,  936. 

Attiitanto,  05, 175, 613. 

AaoctalM,  713. 

CtBtor,  179.  915. 

Uteeh  Mt.  47. 

Choir-rector,  179L 

Chorister,  915. 

CoUeerue,  564,  470. 

CoitoJian.  861. 
Direetor^7,465. 
German  Teaeheie,  179. 
Reed  master,  470. 
Pwish  Clerk,  375. 
Ptriih  School  Teacher,  9Ul 
Pmetitioneie,  974. 
Pmftssor.  47,471,558,561 
Keetor,  564.  470. 


Tteebeia*  elamMeatioB  and  deilgiwtioD, 

Behool-Teadiert,  172. 

Oberleheier,  470. 

Ordioariua.  83,  471. 563. 

Preceptor,  713. 

Principal,  713. 

Superior  and  Inferior,  470. 

Under  Teacher,  47,  470. 
Teachers*  Elementary,  bow  trained,  la. 


Anhalt,  18,  90. 
Austria,  58, 61, 887. 
Baden,  514. 
Bavaria,  173. 
Bremen,  730. 
Brunswick,  913. 
Hanover,  SS3. 
Beese^aesel.  971. 
Heese-Darmetadt,  986. 
Lippe-DetmoM,  305. 


Nassau.  394. 
0!denbun.331. 
Pruesia,  ^E3, 869, 
Saxonv,  557. 
Saxe-Ahenburf ,  569. 
Saxe-Coburf,  508. 
Saxe-Meinimran,  611. 
Saxe-Weimar,  630,1818. 
Schleswig-Holstein,  641. 
Schwazburf ,  650. 


Lippe-Scliaumboif.  307.  Wuitemberff.  691. 

Mecklenburg,  313,399. 
Tsaehafs*  Seoendary.  how  trained,  484, 843. 
Teacbeia*  Seminaries.  382, 814.  {See  Normal  School,) 
Technical  Schook  and  Instruction,  105, 500,  853, 

Frederick  IL.  regulation,  872. 
Terence,  as  a  Teiit>book.  549. 
Terms  and  Vaeatioo,  91. 
T^xt-boeka, 

Austria,  59, 60, 74, 886.     Hanover,  959. 

Bavaria,  901.  Prussia,  501, 866. 

Tbeolofy,  faculties  of.  840, 

Conrae  of  Studies,  84& 

Students,  in  School  matteia,  316^  140, 878. 
Theresa  Maria.  90,  60,  100. 
Thereeian  Institutioos,  109. 
Thieiaeh,  Professor,  on  Prusslen  Schools,  441 
Thilo,  Professor,  anther  of  Article,  33SL  483. 
Thinking  Exerrisee,  788,  SOO. 
Thirty  Yeais*  War.  399,  540. 
Thou,  in  school  parlanee,  938^  989. 
llion  Count,  37,  79. 
Time  Table, 

Burgher  Schoeb,  57,  ISO.  737. 

Gymnasium,  90,  ISO,  185,  950,  890,  496, 496,  506, 
715. 

Primary  Schools,  59, 198,  398. 

Real  Schools.  90.  957,  990, 509, 641 


Toga  Moeaatica,  719. 

Tolefalian  Act  in  Austria,  30. 

Town  Schoils,  379,575,  755. 

Trade  Schools,  167,  970, 995, 853. 

Training  Schools  for  Teacher*,  896. 

Traneylvanta,  93,66,  no. 

Trapp,  Professor  of  Pedagogies,  437. 

Traveling  Students,  533. 

Traveling  Teachers,  4"^ 

Trieste,  Schools,  899. 

Trivial  Schoob  in  Austria,  98. 38, 40, 61 

Trial  year,  94.  480. 

Tmtaendor^  atGoldbefg,45i. 

Tfibingen  UnivefsHy,  846, 

Gvmnacturo,  715. 

PnilOlagical  Seminary.  791 
Tuition  in.   Elementary.    Gyi 

Auetria,  SI 

Baden,  197 

Bavaria,         175 

Brunswick,    909 

Hanover^        927 

Hmse^Taasel,  966 

Hesse-D*mst,  989 

Prussia,  498 

Saze-Cdborg.  509 

Wnrtemberg,  790 
Turaasuhen,  364,  4B3,  500. 

TJndeielanding  of  leesonL  130^  SBO. 
Upper  Austria,  09. 66.  05, 

UniversHy  of.  846. 
Universities  of  (Germany,  847, 

FonndaiJoa,  facakies,      feasors,  stndeoto,  846. 


mnaeiaL    Eeal  School. 


90 

104 

138 

150 

183 

«17 

249 

975 

973 

200 

907 

473 

509 

906 

738 

799 
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VaeatlooB  in  idlioob, 

Austria,  SO.  HanoTer,  9S9,  8S». 

Badeo,  ISa  Baxonv,  5SR. 

Bararia,  168.  8«x»-Aitenbenr,  371. 

Bniuwick,  900.  WuitembeTg,  686. 

Veehta,  Norma:  tebool,  338. 
Vaniee,  33,  75. 

Vernacular,  how  taught  in.  101, 131, 177, 
Venifieation.  LatfnTn  1580.  547. 
Vetarinary  Schools^  853. 
Villace  Bchoolt,  378, 

PruMia,  403.  494.  809.        Brunswick,  919L 
Vienna,  statistios  of  schools.  37,  859, 

Dinfram  of  schools,  and  studies,  9SL 

Salaries  of  teachers,  50i 

Seminary  for  secondary  taaehen,  75,  93. 

Commercial  Academy  and  Real  school,  98,857. 

Fhynical  Institute.  931 

University,  SM. 
Vine  Culture, school  for^SSl. 
Vitxhnm,  gymnasium,  SoX 
Vogel,  Dr.,  557. 
Vocalisation,  760. 
Volkseehulen,  554,  798. 
Voluntary  prineii^  in  education,  793L 
Vor  Pomerania,  371. 
Von  Massow,  354. 
Voss,  Ttsit  to  Pestaloni,  356. 

Wagner.  GymnasJal  Programmes^  179. 
Wsiblinger,  training  school  for  rescue  teaching,  671. 
Waldbck,  Principality,  651-8; 

Area,  population,  history,  651. 

Public  instruction,  651. 
Wer,  influence  on  the  rirtoes,  as  well  as  vices,  448. 
Waltber,  system  of  school  manacsraeat,  SI. 
Weber.  Tteblas.  383. 
Weldemaiin,  634. 
Weimsr,  Schools  in,  63^ 

Sophia  Foundation,  639. 
Weingarten,  Ort>htttt  Nome,  67& 
Wiesbadeo,  Soh«K>ls,  850. 
Westphalia,  Province.  454. 
Weissenfels.  Normnl  school  at,  371. 
Wimmer,  Dr.  H  on  Schools  of  Saxony,  S^L. 

Schools  of  Waldeek,  651. 
Wendler,  bequest  for  flee  school,  550 
WeUin,  House  nt,  531. 
Widows  of  teachers,  provision  for. 
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Breelaa,  Schools  In  the  15th  Oentary,  fTt.    • 

Univenslty,  and  OvmnasU,  667, 668. 
British  Iele«— BarlvClvlUzaaoB,^ 
.  Brotherhood  of  a  Common  Life,  4A,  48. 
Brans,  Henry  J.,  teacher  at  Rekahn,  604. 
Bruno,  St.,^t  Cologne.  19. 
Brunswick,  School  order  of  1618, 150. 

Puhlic  Instruction,  674, 684. 
Bucholtz,  and  Haman,  M5. 
Buchholtzer,  on  Italian  CioeronSaas.  668. 
Bnd8ens,64;  Sngicested  C«>U«ge  of  France,  65. 
Busenhageii,  John,  school  or^nicatlona,  160. 

Brunswick  Chnrch  order  15»,  160. 

Hamburg  Chnrch  order  16i0. 160. 

Denmark  and  Norway  Chunii  order  1687, 160. 
Bnllding  Schools.  455. 
Bnlaeus,  Uulversitv  of  Paris,  6. 

Charlemagne's  Schools,  6. 
Burgher  Schools  In  Anctrian  System,  688, 687. 

H^her  eiade  in  Prussia.  456, 644, 657. 
Burmann^  oration  at  Leyaeu,  804. 
Bnsch,  Hermann,  67,  91. 

Lectures  on  ClassicM,  09. 
BOsching,  Journey  to  Aekabn,  490. 
Cabala  and  Caliallsts  54, 99. 
Cabinets  of  Natural  HUiory,  985. 
Caesarius,  John,  of  Cologne,  67. 
Callenberg,  Pioneer  of  Jewish  Miasfon,  491. 
Camener.  Timann,  Rector  in  Munst«r,  dU 
Campe,  Bdiicatlonal  Labors.  4*28, 487. 

Translations  of  Locke  and  Rooaseaa,  487. 
Canon  Law.  660,  668. 
Cansteln  Bible  InstituUon^90. 
Campanella,  Thomas,  the  Dominicaa,  880. 
Camerarius,  cited,  108. 
Catechism,  Luthefs,  Ac,  680, 698,  664. 
Catherine  Von  Bora,  199. 
Castellio,  as  to  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  40. 
Carlyle.  Thomas,  Frederick  the  Great,  679. 
Oisslodoms,  TViixtr^i/o,  58. 
Caselius  of  Nordhansen,  on  Neaader,  967. 
Cato's  Morals,  School  Book,  994. 
Catechetical  Method,  518. 
Catholic  Church  and  Schools,  686. 
Catholic  Schools  in  Silesia,  600. 

Code  of  Frederick  II.,  600. 
Cellarins,  Lihellus  Memorials,  481. 

Use  of  Natural  Objects,  489. 
Censorship  of  printed  book*,  first  in  1480, 69. 

Fanlty  translations  of  f be  Scriptorea,  58. 
Centurions,  Decurions,  Jte.,  944. 
Chancellor,  in  Loyola's  Oonstltutlona,  967. 
Charlemagne  and  his  Schools,  5 

Studium  G^n^rale  at  Paris,  5,  7. 

Episcopal  Seminaries,  6. 

Scholae  Minores,  6, 9:  Halores,  6. 0. 
Children's  Friend— Rocbow*s  School  Book,  601. 
Children,  duties  of  parents,  188. 

Of  such  are  the  kingdom,  648. 
Christian  Schools  and  Teach^iv,  elted.  7,  85. 
Christian  Schools  in  Germaoj,  1-40, 510. 
CIceronianns,  or  Classical  BancaHon,  189.  J3n4. 
Ciceronian  Eloquence,  in  the  lOthooutnry,  PM., 
dcero,  in  Schools  of  the  Jesnits.  980 ;  Starm, 

210:  Comcmins,  367;  Wnrtemontv,  989. 
Cfslo,  Janus.  German  versified  Galemfir,  108. 

Used  as  a  School  Book.  108. 
Cities*.  Requirements  as  to  Public  8ohoole,681 

School  Systems,  684. 
Civfllzation  and  Monastic  Institntions,  41. 
Classics  and  Classical  Instrnction,  189. 

Jesuit  Schools,  988. 

Eminent  Teachers  in  the  Netherlands,  60. 
Classes  and  Classifl cation,  Jeaalt  Schools,  988, 
940;  Sturm's,  196;  TxotMndorf,  186;  Ra- 
tlch,891. 
Claodina  of  Turin,  5. 
Clement,  Saocessor  of  Alcain,  5, 10. 


Clergy,  Duty  to  Schools,  Legal,  690.  608, 661 

Sunday  Discourse  on  Schools,  594. 

Candloatae  initnicted  in  Sdiool  matte»,eQl. 

Praetiee  in  Teaching,  566. 
Ckiveshoe.  Council  in  747, 9. 
Clinic  for  Physicians,  655. 
Cloister  Schools,  95.i,  990, 684. 
Clonard,  School  of,  8. 
Clnny,  Monastery,  Lifts  in  1070,98, 9. 
CoatQnten,  in  Bodt'tr  of  JC8Bi>,  988. 
Cocleuius,  Conrad.  Teacher  of  Sturm.  67. 
Code,  or  Law  for  Schools,  BarUest,  986,  G84. 

Austria,  €81 ;  Prussia,  606. 
Cole,  John,  Rector  of  Zwou,  4B. 
Oolman,  Bishop  of  Lindislknie.  1. 
Conferences  of  Teachers,  690,_654. 
Congregation  of  the  Blessed  VUgin,  90, 9n. 
Columbe,  St.,  and  lona,  8. 
Cotambanns,  St.,  and  France,  8, 85. 
Collatlan  Brothers  <»r  Rieroiiymians.  198. 

Dress,  Occnpatlon,  Edncatfonal  System,  193. 
College  of  France,  Ei>tabiish6d  by  Franciall,  54. 
Collegiate  Letters  by  Sturm,  900. 
Comedlet,  School,  Object  of;  808. 
Comenins,  J.  A.,  Memoir  and  System,  8f7. 888. 

Birthplace.  Family  Name,  Edu'  atlun.  S46w  495. 

Pabllcations-^Kcliitionsand  Educational.848. 

Visit  and  PnbUcattons  in  England,  849, 495. 

Work  In  Sweden—Oxcnstiema,  849. 

Work  in  Huuffary— male,  850. 

Orbis  Seasuatlum  Plctns,  Editions.  850.  4B5. 

Residence  in  Holland^PnhlicatloiK^,  851. 

Pedagoetcal  Woric  examined,  858. 
Comnia.  Birthplace  of  Comenins,  847. 
Commemoration  of  Benefkctora— Duty,  95T. 
Commerce,  Schools  of,  699. 
Common  or  German  Schools,  eariiest.  9S1.  OSB. 
Compulsion t  as  applied  to  moral  cnltnnr.  839. 
Compalsory  School  Attendance.  518,519, 611. 
Conlession,  in  Jesuit  schools,  S80. 
Conference  of  Teachcn,  in  Anatria,  665. 

Prussia,  654, 685. 
Conversational  Methods,  811, 685. 
Corby— Old  and  New,  Monasteries,  16, 19. 
Corrector  in  Jesuit  Schools.  906. 
Country  Sdiools,  Rochow,  labors  for,  5B7. 
Councils  of  the  Chnrch,  and  Schools.  c:kvre. 
Shoe,  9;  Mayencc,  609;    Valson.  9,  600; 
Rome.  510 :  Lateran.  510 :  Lyons.  510. 
Cotta,  Madame  Un^nla— Lnther^»  friend.  Hi. 
Crato.  or  Craft  Hoftnan,  at  Schlettsudt,  SB. 
Crocus,  R.,  Greek  R«*ader  at  Cambridge,  185. 
Customary  of  St.  Uric  of  riiuiy.SS. 
Cttsaans,  or  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  59. 
Customs  and  Traditions  of  Schools,  560. 
Dally  Routine.  876. 480. 506. 808.  696. 
Dalberg,  Kammerer,  Bishop  of  Wonns,09  198. 
Danes,  Incursion  into  BnMnd,  5. 
Dancing  in  Gymnasium.  808. 
Dantcie,  GymnasiuDK  Ac.,  818.  691.  [967. 

Dean  of  a  Pacnlt/,  8.  Loyola's  CoostitAtlons, 
Death,  and  last  days  of  Teachers.  191, 887, 488, 
Debating,  as  a  School  exeicise.  980.  [865. 

Decufia  la  School  Organlaatfon,  988,  994,  919, 
Declamations,  and  Disconn<e«,  177. 961. 
Demosthenes,  MelaActhon'H  lectorea  on.  991. 
Descartes,  Opinion  of  Jesuit  Schools,  949. 
Dessau,  Basedow's  work  at,  489,  4B7, 8B5. 
Deventer,  Mother  House  of  Hierooymiami,  98. 
Devotional  Bxercises— Frsderic's  Law,  896^ 
Dialectics,  tansrhtoqt  of  University,  Platter,  909. 
Dialogic  Method— Wolf.  861 
Dicutor,  in  Jesuit  Schools,  944. 
Didactics,  Univensfty  Professors,  619. 
Diemndls,  Nun  of  Weasobnin,  Cbpyist  97. 
DiflTerences  and  Resemblanoee  of  Tnisgs,  I96w 
•Dilttcldatlon— Answer  to  Objections  to  Refr 
ormation  in  Common  Learning,  495. 
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Dlnter,  O.  F.,  School  Coniifelor.  681. 
DiffclpUne,  in  Fredeiie'g  Law,  WB,  086. 

Herder,  657;  Bii»etlo«r.  481. 
BUpntatlouB,  in  Je»iiit  Schools,  MO. 
DUitertaiionR,  Orlffioal,  In  Starm't  School,  106. 
DifMctions  fn  Medical  iBStnietioD,  066. 

BMedow«  bequest  of  bod;,  #19. 
Bitmap  Sa!coQ  Chronicle,  19. 
Doctrinal,  and  oth#tr  School  hooka,  TO,  001. 
DOllinger,  Barlr  School*  in  Ireland,  0. 

luflnence  of  iri#h  Scholans,  4. 
Doing  a  Thing,  and  Teaching  it,  080. 
Domestic  Bcoiiomf  in  SehooTfi,  000. 
Dominicans^  Controversy  with  ReachHn,  90. 
Donatu^,  Latin  Grammar,  976, 060. 
Dramatic  Representation,  School,  000,075,  470. 
Dniwincr  in  Elementair  Hchools,  644,  «6. 
D.-inkenberif.  L..  and  Schlettstadt  School,  83. 
DucIlinjMit  Wittenbers  In  1615,  080. 
Duhan,  Prln<ie,  one  of  Fredericks  teachers,  679. 
'  Dangal,  in  Charlemagne'a  School,  10. 
Early  Christian  Schools.  1-^. 
Sber,  Faol,  Realism  in  Schools,  497. 
Bbcrhard,  Duke.  Service  to  Reachlin,  07. 

Founder  of  TQbtnj^n,  160. 
Ebner  and  Erasmus,  179. 
Ecclcsiaiftics  as  Teachers,  686. 

School  officers.  OOJ.  616, 611 
Education,  Ideal,  of  different  Bdacators. 

Stnrm— Piety,  Knowledge,  Bloqaence,  919. 

Hieronvmlans— Piety,  50. 

Comenius^Order  of  Natare,06S,  086. 

Herder,  .'>63. 

Hegias— Godliness.  06. 
Edward,  Monastery  near  OronlQgeii,  40. 
Eifbert.  School  at  Utrecht  1, 4. 
R'^inhard,  Abbot  of  Sellirenstadt,  19. 
EichKfeld,  Javenile  School  in  1574,  Oil. 
Eighteenth  Centnry,  Pedagogy,  819,  457. 
Eisenach,  Lnther's  experience  at  School,  111. 
Eiosldlen,  Monastery  and  School,  99, 40. 

Celebration  of  KiOOth  Aniiivor>Miry,  40. 
ElemenUry  School  Bswk— Basedow,  458. 

Rochow,  506,  506. 
Elementary  Classes  and  Subjects,  197.  085. 
Elementary  Schools,  Qermany.  Oil,  018;,  673. 

An<«tria,  601.  648:  Pmssia.  618. 

Gotha,  8SB,  64.3 :  Silesia,  600 ;  Bohemia,  699. 
Eloquence,  Art  of  fluent  speech,  197. 
Eler^.  Franks,  Printer  and  Bookseller,  411. 
Emtle,  Rousseau*s  Bincatlon,  489, 517. 
Emilie,  Basedo\v*s  Daaszhter,  4H1. 
Emulation,  Motive  to  Stodv,  914, 955. 
Endowment  of  Schools,  908. 

Examples  in  Saxony,  994. 
Encouragement,  In  Discipline,  71. 
Encyclopedia  for  RaticVs  Didactics,  V,\ 
Bndter,  Michael.  Deslsrner  for  Comenios,  809. 
Enser,  Jerome,  cited,  91 
Ephorl,  In  Trotxcndorf's  School,  186. 
Boistchie  0b9cun>nim  Virornm,  Authors,  91. 
E|>iscopal  Seminaries.  Chartemagne,  6. 
Bpithets  and  Names— Latin  and  Greek,  95. 
Erasmns,  Desiderios,  Chotr-lmy  of  Utrecht,  50. 

His  Flemish  nameand  early  odacation.  53, 71. 

Ciceronlanas— Attack  on  the  Formalists,  73. 

Method  of  Stndy-OoUoqnia,  89. 

Lecturer  in  1440,  069. 
Erfhrr,  University  and  town,  113.  65. 

Lnthefs  experience,  1501  and  1608, 115. 

Colleges  for  Residence.  114. 
Emditio.  in  .Tesnlt  Sohools,  940. 
Ernest,  the  Pions,  Dnkoof  Saxe-Gotha,  388  400. 

School  Methtkl  of  Andrew  Reyher,  880. 

School  Reforms.  In  1643.  890. 
Eniext  II.,  Aid  to  Salxmann,  307. 
Erncftti.  J.  A..  Menfioir,  530. 

Mew  and  old  Pc(la.r«»gy,  581. 


Ethics,  669:  Melanctbon,  ITR. 

Enler,  on  Basedow^s  Pfailanthropism,  480. 

Evening  Schools,  044. 

Evangelical  Church  System  of  1598, 109.     [980. 

Bxaimnatioiia,  School,  Platter's  Experience, 

Austrian,  OM,  Prussia,  604. 

Teachers,  680. 600, 668, 685. 

Candidate,  006. 

Certlflcates  of  Soecessfhl,  67^,  506. 
Bxdasiofl  fhim  School,  404, 685. 
Exegesis,  of  New  TesUment,~BraBma8, 988. 

Ou  Testament,— Reuchiin,  983. 
Exemptions  In  Military  Service,  090, 646. 
Expression,  Ponrer  and  Felicity  of,  866. 
Eye,  Education  of  the,  835,  880. 
Faber,  lohn,  Stapnlensis,  and  Aristotle,  09, 
Factory  Children  in  Atistria,  6.6, 686. 
Factory  Schools,  044. 
Faculties,  Origin  of.  8,  686,  700. 

Finance  and  Pabllc  Economy,  660. 

Jurisprudence,  650,  663, 667. 

Medicine,  661,  664,  667. 

Theology,  60U,  668, 607. 
Faith,  598: 

Fags  of  the  Bacchants,  970. 
Fear,  as  a  Modve—Ratlch,  886. 
Fees,  Uutvei!»lty  Lectures,  669. 

Common  Sdiools,  505,  086. 
Felblger,  J.  J.  Von,  Memoir,  695. 

School  Reforms  in  Silesia,  61U,  695. 

Labors  in  AustrhL617, 696. 
Female  Teachers,  633, 609. 686. 
Perrierea,  Monastery  and  Schools.  15. 
Feueriein,  890;  Pictorial  Illustrations,  400l 

Speaking  Latin,  801. 
Fifteenth  Century-Conflict  of  Old  and  New,  06. 
Finance,  in  German  UnivorKlties,  f{5». 
Final  Examination,  In  Gymnasia.  655. 
Fine  Arts,  or  Sense  of  the  Beantinil,  558,  099. 
Fines  for  Non-attendance  at  School,  393,  O^IO. 
Finian,  St ,  of  Clonard.  Z. 
Firmlan.  Count,  Austrim  Schools.  615. 
F]f>g.dng  in  School,  Luther's  experience,  99. 

Platter>,9fl0:  Hauberlo.  479. 
Florcntius.  of  Deventer,  46. 
Form,  one  of  Pestalozzl*s  principles.  401. 
Formnlarinm  Pnibticnm,  or  Moot  Conn,  665. 
Formatas,  in  ITieology.  190. 
ForstiT,  J.  C,  Account  of  Ratlcb.  310. 
Founders,  and  Benefactors,  Commcmora,  957. 
France,  Superior  Instruction.  711. 
Franciscan  School  at  Ma«;dpbnrg.  in  1497, 108. 
Francis  Von  Sicklngen,  and  Renchlin,  91. 
Franke,  Angnstns  Hermann.  407-4«4. 

Familiar  with  School  Method  of  Ernest,  893. 

Orphan  House  and  Associated  Schools,  411. 

Teachers'  Semlnaty.  416. 

German  Burgher  School,  417. 

Paedagoglnm— Latin  School,  417. 

Botany,  Botanical  Garden,  Laboratory,  417. 
Frankfbrt.  813,  679.  [46L 

Fratmm  Domns-— Hieronvmlans,  at  Darenter, 
Frederick  William,  Gymna«inm,  Berlin,  441. 

Edncatfon  for  his  Son.  570-508. 

Teachers  and  Special  Masters.  570.         [3^1. 

German  Lantntai^i  and  History— No  Latin, 

Ridin!f— Tactics— Travel,  683. 

Results  of  .Teachers'  work,  ."509. 
Ffwleflck  II .  th«  Gr*»at.  S-W.  503.  686.         [600. 

Educational  Reforms  In  Common  School,  69'\ 

General  Re:nilatinns  in  1763.  fiO.5.  fOOU. 

Ordinance   for  Cithollc  School^  of  Silesia, 
Adams'  Aoemint  of  Resnlts.  H(K). 

Cabinet  orler  respecting  cl«is-lrs.  569. 

Berlin  Real  Scho«»l— Normal  School,  SOS. 

Tribute  to  Maria  Theresa's  pfjli^v.  144.  614. 
Free  Cities,  School  Reforms  in,  100,  0b6. 
Freiburg  University,  668. 
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French  Laofifoage  in  Gennan  SohooK  907,  fiS8. 

Herder,  649:  Qoethe,  480;  lUnmer,  808, 688. 
FreylinghaaBen,  Z.  A.,  Director,  419. 
Frlar»,  the  Beeging,  48. 

Aeeaalt,  on  HleroDymians,  68. 
Friedbei^  in  Hesse,  Gymnasiom  in  1881,  S97. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Gjmnasiiun,  489, 441. 

Real  School  detached  in  1811, 488. 
Fridolin,  Irish  Apostle  on  the  ithine,  8. 
Frits*s  Journey  to  Desaaa,  Sclmmmel,  487. 
Froebel*s  Klndei^rten,  888. 
Fulda.  Monastery  and  School,  11. 
Fnlnek,  Seat  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  847. 
Further  Improvement  Schoote^l,  454,  844. 
Frederick's  provision  for,  684. 

Gaza,  Theodore,  and  Gnarini,  60, 88. 

GaHitzin,  Princess,  546. 

Galileans.  Antagonism  to  Romans,  41. 

Gallomania  in  Germany,  66S. 

Garden  Cnltnre,  680,  686. 

Gelenias,  Bohemian  Scholar,  188. 

Geography,  as  a  Stndr  In  160O,  981,  666,  886. 

Albertns  Magnus,  ^;  Gesner^698. 

Herder.  666,  560;  Basedow,  468. 

Comenins,  872. 
Geography  and  History.  981, 879, 888. 
Geometry,  Pestuloszi,  499. 

Taught  and  Advocated  by  Hegins,  68. 
Gervinns,  German  Langnase  in  Schools,  806. 

German  School  Dramas,  804. 
Gerard,  the  Great,  45, 48.  [48, 47. 

Views  of  Education,  Religious  life  the  Aim, 
Gerard  Zerbolt,  Bible  in  the  Vernacular,  48. 
Gennan  Burgher  School  of  Prank6, 417. 
German  Grammar,  taught  in  Latin,  801. 
German  Language,  164,  216, 805,  898, 686. 

Used  in  University  Lectures,  6^. 
German  Schools,  so  called.  288. 
Germany,  Primary  Ins.,  600, 841. 

Public,  books  reluthig  to,  878-714. 
Gerson,  John,  49. 
Gesner,  J.  M.,  Memoir.  621. 

Pedagogical  Publications,  621. 

Work  at  Leiiwic  In  Thomas  School,  688. 

Professor  at  Gottlngen,  624. 

Real  Studies  in  Gymnasluma,  496, 687, 698. 
Natural  Sciences,  496,  696. 
Gesner,  Rector  of  Rolenburg,  485. 
Gewerbe.  or  Trade  Schools,  458. 
Glesscn,  University,  658. 
Glauchfl.  Franke's  pastorate  at,  408. 
Glelm.  and  Rochow— Correspondence,  808. 
God,  Love  and  Pear  of,  644. 
Gopthe,  cited.  56G. 
Goldberg  School.  185. 
Gorlltz,  Gvmnasinm.  185. 
Goswin  of  Harlem.  57. 
Gottingeu  University,  668. 

Pedagogical  Seminary,  518. 

Oymnasium,  298. 
Grammar,  taught  in  Mother-tongue,  864. 
Orammatici,  Applied  to  LatinisU,  815. 
Oratz,  Unlven»Ity.  65S.  [848. 

Grawer,  Report  on  Hatich'a  System,  841,  848, 
Gregoriansi  or  Brotherhood  of  Good  WDi,  46, 
Groning,  P..  Endowment  In  1888, 899.         [^98. 
Guerikc,  Life  of  Frankfi.  518. 
Greek  and  Trojans  In  Schools.  244. 
Greek  Language  lu  Ger.  Schools,  986, 280.    [96. 

Agricola— Erasmus— Reuchlin,    Melaacthon, 

Jc«>ult  Schools,  ««) ;  Wolffs  estimate,  560 
Greeks,  who  taucrht  in  Italy  and  France,  69, 87. 
Greek,  printed,  first  in  1475,  62. 

First  Professor  In  Paris,  54. 
Gregory,  Pope,  on  the  Fall  of  Rome,  48. 
Gregory  of  Tifemo,  Greek  Professor  at  Paris, 
Grcffhwalde  Univen>itT.  658.  [54. 

Grimm,  Rector  at  Mobrungen,  547. 


Gotsmnthf ,  physical  training,  480. 
Gymnasium,  .Gennan,  855, 697. 

Admission,  Studies,  SzamtftatioDS,  655. 
Gymnastics  and  Athletics,  835. 
Hihn,  J.  F.,  Memoir  and  Laboiv,  4S7. 

Tabular  and  Literal  Method,  896. 
Ballam,  cited,  82. 
Haimo,  of  Halberstadt  16. 
Halberstadt,  Teachers'  Senrinary,  80T. 
Halle,  School  of  St.  Ulrica,  sn. 

University,  656. 

Oriihan  Home  of  Franks  400, 618,  615. 
Hamburg  School  Organization  hi  ISK,  180. 
Hamann,  J.  G..  Memoir,  5SMM5. 

Exuericnce  as  a  Private  Tutor,  626. 

Reflections  on  his  own  Life,  687. 

Fedagoglca]  Reilectiona,  687. 
Hanover^  Public  Instruction,  887. 
Hatto  and  Rabanus  at  Fulda.  11. 
Hanberle,  the  Suablau  Flagelktor,  479. 
Baun,  J.  S.  C,  School  MeSiod  In  Gotba,  888. 
Hebrew  Language,  Study  of,  81.164. 897. 

Xgricola,  61,  ^:  Luther,  16<.  [2M. 

Melanrthon.  180 ;  Rf uchlln,  b9 ;  Saxon  Code, 
Hebrew  Literature,  ReuchlIn*8  0oDtrovetsy,9Q. 
Hechingen  Latin,  88. 
Hecker.  J.  Julius,  Memoir.  487. 

Real  School  of  Berlin.  487, 482. 
Free  School-Germaa,  Latin  and  Real.  487, 
Heidelberg  University,  in  Melaacthon^s  TImr. 

Statistics  in  1869, 68&  [m. 

Heiric,  Heniy  of  Anxerre,  15. 
Helwlg.  Prof,  at  Geissen,  on  Ratlch.  896, 840. 
Henry  de  Mesmcs,  College  Life  In  1545. 55. 

Lectures  by  candklight  in  the  momine.  SS. 
Henzky,  Rector.  Real  School  In  ITU,  486. 
Henry  of  Wurtzbnrg.  21. 
Herder,  J.  G.,  Memoir,  547-680. 

Education—Experience,  of  a  Tcftcber,  648. 

Plan  of  a  School,  549.  568. 

Order  of  Studies— Gennan,  Fren^,  Latin.  5». 
Teachers'  Seminary -Real  School.  554. 

Theological  Students  and  Studies,  666. 

Pedagogical  Views.  656-680. 
H#eius,  Alexander,  Memoir,  86* 

Teacher  of  Erasmus,  65. 
Hermits  of  St.  Hferonymu*.  108. 
Hermann,  Contractus,  of  Ri'lcheMUL,  .19. 

Author  of  Hymn.  Alma  lUdempiofU^  89. 
Hermhut,  and  Zinzendorf,  516. 
Hermschmld.  J.  D.,  Frank^s  Sncccssor,  419. 
Hesse,  Public  Instmction,  8S7. 
Heyd,  Estimate  of  Melancthoo,  165. 
HIeronymus,  Heuchlln's  Teacher  of  Greek,  97. 
Hcyne,  Christian  Gottlob.  Memoir.  674. 
Hieronymians,  Teaching  Order.  18T8-1600, 193. 

Historical  Development,  46-48. 

Supported  bv  Handcrafts,  47 ;  Recognized 
at  Rome.  49. 

Christian  Popuhir  Education,  60, 68. 

Influence  of  Italian  Pedagof^,  51. 
nihiritv  and  Recreation  to  oc  Eacouraged.  1^ 
Hildesheim.  School  of,  22. 
HIrshau,  William  of,  28. 
History,  Luther,  155. 

Melancthon's  Chronlcon,  177. 
Hochstraten  and  Haverilng,  60, 91. 
Holidays,  687 ;  Recess,  876. 
Home,  Examples  of,  98. 
Home  and  Its  Surroundings  in  Geography, OT. 

Comenlus,  872,687. 
Home  Training,  Lnlher,  180.  _ 

Hoole,C.,  English  Edition  of  Orhl8;Picta«,«»- 
Hom  Book  and  Speller.  893. 
Homer,  Sturm's  use.  206. 

Wolf's  Prolegomena.  668. 
HOschel.  D.,  Rector  of  Angt*burg.  828. 
Uorlenius,  Joseph,  Rector  in  Ilerford,  6T. 
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Ronsekeeplnir,  in  Aattrbm  Commoo  fldMMli, 

HoclMkl,  of  sT.  Amand;  10.  [«n. 

HamanUto,  Hamanitie*,  U,  168. 

Hambolt,  cited,  8i. 

Hangarr,  Schools,  4t87. 

Hanen.Ulric  aod  EptotolaeObaoaroniiii^M. 

Hunganas,  John,  MelancUii»'t  Teacher,  161. 

Idea— Ideatom— Ideant,  Oomenlns,  879. 

Ignatin?,  St,  and  the  Jeantts,  SSS. 

Imekl,  Oldister  School  under  Neander,  t90. 

fliyfical Sciences  and  Qeoj^phrtaaght^SR. 
Imft^nation,  817 ;  and  Memory,  W7. 
Imitation,  Many  thinin  to  be  tanght  by,  8B0. 
Imitation  of  Christ.  Thomas  &  Kempu,  40. 
Improvement  Schools,  468, 696. 
Indnstrlal  Schools,  687 ;  for  Girls,  605. 
Indnstrial  Drawing  Schools.  4Sau 
Ingoldstadt,  Lectures  1472,  66i. 
Inltia,  School  Book  of  Bmestl,  680. 
In«prack,  University,  658. 
Ins|iection,  and  Names,  855,  880,  488. 
Inspectiim  of  SchooU  in  Aostria,  896^  688. 

Germany,  5tt.  6f7. 
Inlimt  Schools  614. 
Induction,  83J. 

Interior  or  Cloister  SchooL  12. 
IntnlUon,  an.i  I iitaltional  Method,  818,488. 
Ireland,  Barly  Christian  Schools.  8. 

luflnenoe  on  Bugland  and  Condnent,  8, 4, 80. 
Irl^h  Dongall,  6. 
Irish  John  of  Pavia,  5. 
Irishman  Milldus,  at  Malmesbnry,  4. 
Irish  MIsiiionarieA  In  Scotland.  4. 
Irish  Scholars  la  Germany.  1,  89. 
iMgoire,  Peda<j^>glcal  experience  of  Oesner,  684. 
I.40,  Master  of  Schools  at  St.  Gall,  87. 
Italy.  Revival  of  Classic  Studies.  60.711. 

Inluence  on  German  Scholan,  51, 87. 
Jacototand  Herder,  Contrasted,  658. 
Janua.  Motha  lica;*  Novlsslmaof  Comenius,865. 
Janaa  Lins^arum.  Bateus,  403. 
Janaa  Reserara  Llnjruanim.  Comenlus,  495. 
Jena  University,  in  1969,  658. 
Jermno,  Monk,  Great  Copyist,  97. 
Jesus.  Society  of,  880. 
Jennirs  and  their  Schools,  980,  988. 

History  of  the  Order,  98):  Authorities,  8M. 

Inceroal  Ors^nixatlon,  9)2. 

Constitution  for  InstrncHons,  857-987. 

Activity  in  Bstabllshin^  Schools,  981. 

Educational  Institutes.  936. 

Studies— L>ktln  -Tezt-bo<tks,  98^. 

Houses,  Colleges,  Universities.  9fl8. 

Colleges.  %Tt ;  Characteristic  Features,  848. 

Universities— Admission— Studies.  986. 

Estimate  of  their  work  as  Teachers,  948. 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  818. 

Gonenls  of  the  Order.  985 ;  Schools,  986, 988. 

Classlflcatlon  of  Members— Professors-Coad- 
jutors,  933, 967. 

Suppression  and  Renovation,  989. 

Conditions  of  recelvins;  a  College,  987. 

Course  for  Membership,  958. 

Remuneration  for  Instruction,  961.  (888. 

Rector— Chancellor— Corrector— Corrector, 
Jews,  Interest  In  Basedow^s  Schools.  465. 

Literature- Renchlln*8  jndcment,  00. 
Jodocns,  of  Eisenach,  Lather^  Teacher,  191 
John  Scotu4  flrijrena,  10. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  Tribute  to  Dr.  Watts,  618. 
Jourdaltt,  cited,  88 
J«eqnln,  in  Saxon  School  Code,  994. 
JoMph  IT,  of  Austria,  687. 

AddroM  of  Basedow  In  1776.  468. 
Journal!*  of  Education,  in  Anstrian  Law,  884. 
Julius,  Dr^  Prussian  Schools  as  they  were,  661. 
Jungius,  Rector  at  Hamburg,  840. 


Jtarlmradaice,  German.  Education  In,  689. 
Ficnlty,  at  BerHn  and  Leipsic,  668,  668, 687. 

Kant,  Emanuel,  Hopes  lh>m  Basedow,  414. 
Kaplitz,  Scene  of  Kindermann^s  Labors,  88BL 
Helper,  of  St.  Gall,  interview  with  Luther,  Hf 
Kempis,  Thomas-A,  48. 
Kncnenbercer,  John,  and  change  of  Names,  95 
Knoewell,  Master  Wollkrang,  of  Zurich,  976. 
Kioderftennd,  of  Rochow,  606. 
Kindergarten,  atuchcd  to  Nonnal  Schools  for 

Females,  688. 
Klndennann,  Ferdinand,  Memoir.  6S8. 

School  Reforms  in  Bohemia— Kaplitz,  818. 

Industrial  Element  in  Popular  Schools,  680. 
Khmer,  Cyprian,  Way  and  Method  of  Teaching 
Komensky.  See  Comenlns.  495.  [499 

Kortholdt,  Prot  at  Kiel,  4(r7. 
K0theu.  Ratlch^s  Experimental  School,  881. 
KkmterDergra,  Teachers'  Seminary,  609, 518. 
Kromayer,  School  System,  825,  888. 
KQhner,  Definition  of  Grammar,  175. 
Lanjre,  Rudolph,  Memoir.  R8.  68, 198. 
Language,  used  for  Instnictiou,  681, 688. 

Mother  Tongue,  817,662. 

Latin,  for  German  and  Greek.  8<8. 
Languages,  not  lesrued  by  Grammar  only,  154. 

Basedow,  499;  Pestaloxzl,  49i. 

Comenlus,  876 ;  Ratich.848. 
Lascaris,  Teacher  of  Grevk,  54. 
LastHonrd  of  Eminent  T«*ache»  and  Educators 

—Adam,  191;  Gesncr,  689:   Hamann,  545; 

Trotsendorf,  191 ;  Rohcow,608;  Franks,  493. 
Latin  Language,  Importance  attached  to,  802, 

Schools  of  the  J(>snits.  986.  812, 98.  [539. 

Sturm,  917;  Trotzendorf.  188:  Ratlch,  8S7. 

In  Gymnasiums.  688 ;  Comenlus,  876. 

Real  Schools.  688. 
Latin,  ceased  to  be  necessary  for  Courts,  Diplo- 
macy, etc.,  800, 489. 
Latin,  Taught  as  Living  Languafre.  876. 400. 

Sturm,  817:  Jesuits,  »49,  8U1;  Ratich,884; 
Kromayer.  3S7 
Latin  Debates  in  TrotzendorTs  School,  186. 
Latin  Plays,  809,  805. 925. 
Latin  Grammars— Alvarus,  8^. 

Melancthon.  173. 
Editions  by  Camerarins,  178, 184. 

ByNeander.  1T4. 
Laaenberg,  Public  School.  668. 
Laningen.  Gymnai*lnm,  900. 
Lavater,  Goethe's  description.  460. 
Law,  Faculty  und  Lectnres.  668. 667. 
Laws  respecting  Common  Schools,  987,  408, 

512,  698,  619. 
Lectures,  University.  Language,  1G7. 

Programmes ,  662,  665,  667.  [544. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Hamann's  Kstimatc, 
Leopold  Frederick  Franz,  Prince  of  Anhalr^ 
Lesson  Plans.  688.  [469. 

Libraries.  Monastic,  11, 96, 86. 

Unlvervities.  2>«. 
Licentiate  In  TI*eology.  191. 
Liecnitz,  School  for  Princes.  990. 
Leipsic,  Schools  and  Edncatiou,  683, 009. 

University,  Statistics,  657. 

Lectures.  687. 

Income  and  Bxpendltnrps  in  1872,  (RO. 
Life  and  Bamestness  in  Tescber,  816. 
Lindermann,  Marsaret.  LntherV  Mother,  97. 
Uppe  Detmoki,  648, 667, 688. 
Llsba,  St  Biscboffshelm.  9. 
Lissa.  School  of  concerning  in  1681. 84f%. 
Locality,  Inflnence  on  Education,  36,  99, 110. 
Loeffler.  StImmiI  Reader.  9i9. 
Logic  as  a  Stndr,  175. 904.  [817. 

Locke,  John,  Thoughts  published  In  Germany, 
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Iiomlne,  Dokedom  of  Brano,  90. 

Low  and  Reverence,  a»  Motives,  101, 881. 

LoTOla,  Iffiiatiue  Von,  Memoir,  S39. 

Soctei^  of  Jeeof,  880. 

Activity  in  developing  Bcliools,  981. 

Conetitutiont  reepectmg  Ineiruetion,  951. 
Ladwig,  Prince  of  Anholt  KOthen,  and  Ratich, 
Lnidger,  Bishop  of  Muneter,  1.  [SMk 

Lapoe  of  FerriereH,  19, 15. 
Lather'p  Catechism,  688;  Fred*k*B  Law,  5e& 
Lather's  German  Bible,  610.  [97-i60. 

Lather,  Martin,  Life  and  Edacatlonal  Work, 

Memoir  and  School  BdncaticA,  97. 

Trivial  Schools  at  that  period— FloggincL  100. 

Knowledge  of,  and  Attachment  to  Uie  PtMir, 

Gymnasiam,  and  University  Ufe,  114.     [100. 

Residence  and  Labors  at  Witteobeig,  117. 

Relations  to  Melancthon,  19S,  187. 

Domestic  Life— Letter  to  his  son  Johnny,  180. 

Views  on  Home  Bducation—Chlldren.  181. 

Address  to  i'onncihnen  of  Towns,  188,  ill. 

Compulsory  School  Attendance,  IfiO. 

University  Reform,  519. 

Bible  to  be  more  read,  158. 

Lanffaa<;cs— Xataml  Science— History,  165. 

Loelc— Rhetoric— Mathenial  Ics— Maslc,  167. 

School  Organizations  under  his  direction,  180. 
Lozemburg,  Pnb.  Ins.. 688. 
Maffdebarff,  Schools  of.  96, 108, 888. 
Malldaf,  ruiinder  of  Malmesbnry,  4. 
Maglstmcy  in  Schools,  18K.876. 
Maniden,  of  Limorges,  Private  Tator,  65. 
Mammotrcctas,  Doctrinal,  etc.,  94.  , 

Mansfield,  Schools  in  Luther's  Time,  100. 
Manaal  Labor  in  Schools,  409, 489, 459, 899. 
Marbnnr.  University.  868. 
Maria  Theresa,  Empress,  Memoir,  818, 688. 

School  Reforms.  614-7. 

Military  Schools-Higher  Edacation.  814. 707. 

Primary  Schools— Special  Schools,  815,805. 
Marianns  Scotus,  99. 
MarslHas,  Picas  di  Mirandola,  99. 
Martial,  cited.  527. 
Mathematics,  varionsly  estimated— Wolf,  501. 

At  Wittenberg  about  1660,  988. 

None  in  Gymnasiums  in  1735, 681. 

In  Militan-  Schools,  705. 
Mathevius,  Miners  in  Luther's  Time.  100.  r468. 
Mechanical  School,  proposed  by  Semler  in  1706, 
Mecklenbcrg.  Public  Instruction,  648, 876. 
Medicine,  faculty  of.  661.  668. 

Lectnres  in  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  865, 06& 
Meiniad  of  RHchenan.  88. 
Meierotto,  Joacbimsthal  Oymnasinm,  488. 
Melnwerc  St.  of  Paderbom,  96. 
Melancthon,  Philip  Schwarxerd.  161-184. 

Birthplace  and  School  Bdocation,  161. 

Reddence  at  Ileidelbeis,  109. 

Labors  at  Tubingen.  KM:  Wittenbenr,  187. 

Bchool  Plan,  169 :  Manuals,  179. 

Realistic  Drift  of  his  Pedagogy^  496, 499. 
Memory,  Cultivation,  880,491. 

Repetition.  248;  Logical  Arrangement,  88. 

Vividness  of  Impressions,  496. 

May  be  too  much  tasked,  684. 
Mental  Arithmetic,  683. 
Montz,  Archbishop  of,  9. 
Mesmes,  Henry  de,  College  Llite,  66. 
Mesaner,  J  ,  Rector,  etc.,  Vienna,  616. 
Metellos,  of  T(*^nisee,  90. 
Method.  Simultaneons.  890. 

Catechetic— Spener.  518. 

Dialofflc-Wolf.  »54. 

Heoridic,  or  Inventive,  560. 

Cooversatlonal,  600. 

Monitorial,  519. 
MIllUiT  Schools.  614.106^ 
Mining  Academy,  and  Scbools,  455, 009. 


Mtmben,  DiMoarse  on  National  Kdncatki, 
Mlapia,  School  of,  94.  [WT. 

Missions,  of  Lnthenn  Cfanrch.  1106, 499. 
Modem  Languages— Jesuit  Schools,  940. 
Monastery,  and  Monastic  Life,  98, 85, 41. 

Pk^bited  by  St.  Uhric  in  bis  Cnstomanr,  9ft 
Monks,  OcoapatloB  of  the,  11, 98,  98. 9M.    [4ti. 
Monitorial,  or  Papil  Teacher  System— FranW, 
Monitors  of  Order  and  Instraciion,  186,  9B8, 

Comenlos'  System,  ^65.  fSU. 

Morhof,  Professor  at  Kiel.  813, 407. 
Moravians,  or  United  Brethren.  616. 
MoMiic  Work  In  Monasteries,  98. 
Mosellanas,  of  Leipsic  196. 196, 185. 
Mother  Tongue  of  Pupils,  817, 848, 864. 

Neglected.  821,  885. 

Jesuit  Schools,  94a 

Sturm  and  Trotzendorf,  188, 916.  990l 

Medium  of  Instruction  and  Training,  6S9. 

Real  Schools,  848,  4;10. 

Neoessaiy  to  Eloqaeuce,  229. 
Motives  and  Expect/i lions,  101, 836, 634^ 

Attractiveness  of  Subjects,  816. 854,  C99. 
Mount  St.  Agnes,  Monastery  of  Hicronymiaas, 
Muncer,  and  Peasants'  Vimt^  100.  £49. 

Munich,  Polytechnic  Schot^,  440,  OETT. 

University,  €57. 
Munster,  School  and  Bishop,  1. 

Teachers'  Seminary  in  1757, 518. 
MnrmelllUH,  John,  on  Alexander  Begins,  07. 
Mailer,  Rector  of  Zlttau.  806. 
Music  in  Monastic  Schools,  17. 18. 

Cultivated  fbr  Utilitarian  l*urposea,  817, 889. 

Luther's  Attention  to.  118. 168. 

Oomenins— daily  by  all.  875. 
Mutianns,  and  Uither.  194. 
Myconlns  of  Gotha,  101, 160,  S78. 
Names,  German,  Latinized.  96. 
Nassau,  Duchy,  Public  Instruction,  613,  on. 
Nations.  In  Universities,  7,  8.  689, 709. 
National  Systems  of  Edocalion.  673.725. 
Native  Language,  Culture  of,  8U6, 6ti0. 
Nature  and  Art,  841.496. 
Nature.  Laws  of,  in  Education.  816.834, 491. 
Natural  Sciences,  A11>cri's  time,  81, 43. 

Loyola,  965^  906 ;  Ge^ner,  528. 

Lather,  165. 
Navigation,  Scbools  for.  466,  C71,  6S0. 
Nander,  nt  Tubingen.  KM. 

History  of  the  worid.  165. 
Nenbauer.  Georjre  Henry,  and  Frank6.  ri5. 
Neander,  Mlchavl.  Memoir  and  Work.  925. 

Family  Name— Home  Training— Schools.  9SS. 

School— School  Manuals,  9Sff. 
Needlework  for  Glrli>.  in  Autftrian  Common 

Schools.  681,  682.  669. 
Neglected Chlldnn.  141 .  <i80.  [.*a. 66. 

Netherlands,  Eminent  Teachers.  1S0O  to  \9»K 
Newman ;  Rise  and  Progress  of  rniver«iiir«.5. 

Monastic  Institutions  and  CIvilizaticn,  41. 
Newspapers,  or  Current  Intelligence,  aa  Sdmol 

Reailng,  87.5. 
Niemeyer.  Pro«rrammc  on  Ratich,  S46. 
Notes  to  Lectnres,  655. 
Notker,  the  Blessed,  at  St.  Gall.  87,  S9. 
Novices,  in  Society  of  Jesus,  283. 
Nuremberg,  School  of  Art,  ideal  and  nseftt). 

Gymnasfam,  168.  [447,  450,  fS;. 

Nntscell.  Monastery  and  School,  1. 
Nobles«  in  Sturm'K  hcliool,  .^i/i. 

Special  Sch<K>ls  for.  809. 
Non-At tendance  at  School,  606. 6P9. 
Nordhausen,  Gymnasium,  Assmialions.llOXd. 
Normal.  earfl«*st  r««of  term.  617.  GSO. 
Normal  Schools.  Partem  orModel.MS.619.eil. 

Kaplitz.  (i20:  8aGran,<IS6:  Halle.  MA. 
Normal  Schools.  List  of  German,  in  190,^:6. 

Barnard's  Treatise  on,  645. 
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Objects  them^elvm,  or  Plctiin«  of  Real,  VSR. 
OoMct.-*  and  Object  Lasstm^,  Sender  1788^  484. 

Books  U8ed  only  fbr  reviewer,  484. 

Ascent  from  the  created  to  the  Creator,  485. 
Obedience,  to  a  Superior,  Implicit,  834. 

Luther's  Comments.  189. 

Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Jesuits.  38S. 
Oberlin,  on  Bai*edow*8  Work.  475. 
01)Ilgatory  Attendance,  150, 510,  (MttLj 
Obscr\'atory,  Astronomical,  286. 
ObservlBg,  Art  of,  498. 
Objea  Teaching,  and  Ptctures,  880, 4J)6,  flSH. 
Oeconomi,  in  Goldberg  School,  188. 
Offense  to  CaU.lren  in  Scriptural  Sense,  188. 
Old  and  New  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  46, 06, 
Oldenburg,  Public  Schools,  648, 657, 6S0.    [178. 
Olivier  at  Dessau.  480. 
Old  and  New,  Corby.  16. 
One  thing  at  a  time,  884, 880. 
Oporinus,  Dr.,  at  Basle,  8T8. 
Oral  teaching^Hamann,  688. 
Oral  Examinations,  656,  688. 
Oratory  in  School  Education,  949.     * 
Orbis  Pictns,  English  Edition,  860,  495. 
Oratory  and  Poetry— Sturm,  304. 
Order  of  Studies— ear h  In  its  order,  884. 
Oriental  Studies  fbr  Missionaries  at  Halle,  416. 
Organisers  of  Public  Instruction,  887. 

Ernest,  the  Plou.->,  Saxe-Gotha,  888. 

Duke  Christopher— Wnrtemburg,  887. 

Elector  Augustus-— Saxony,  80S. 

Frederick  n.—Prussia,  678. 

Maria  Theresa— Austria.  618. 
Orphan  House,  600:  at  Halle,  411,  V.Z. 
Orphans  of  Teachers,  60J. 
Othied,  of  Weisscmburg,  Tndcsque  Dialect,  18. 

Charlemagne's  German  Grammar,  18. 
Othcric,  Master  of  School  at  Magdebuxig,  86. 
Othlonns  of  St.  Emmeran,  96. 
Otho,  the  Great  90:  Otho  II.,  93. 
Out  of  School,  and  on  their  way  home*-Chil- 

dren,  697.  600. 
Outside  Occupation  for  Teachers.  877, 596,  690. 
Oxenstiema,  Interest  in  Ratich's  yiewa,3S8,846. 

Comenius,  Interview  with,  849. 

DldaCtica  Magna,  878. 
Paderbom,  Schools  of,  25. 
Paedagogium,  Frank^'s,  410, 600. 
Faedagogium  of  Berlin  under  SilbcrsQhIag,4S9. 

Friederich  Wilhclm's  Gymnasium.  4.30. 
Pagan  Authors  In  Christian  Schools,  17. 
Palatlnns,  Ekkehard  of  St.  Gall,  88. 
Parental  Duty,  as  to  School  Attendance  of 
Children,  619, 604, 688,  690. 

Luther's  enforcement,  140, 146. 

Hamaan,  683, 639. 

Austrian  Law,  633. 
Parental  Solicitude,  639 :  Legal  Obligation,  641. 
Paris,  Charlemagne's  Schoolat,  6.  7. 

Univeiwity,  710, 711 ;  Polytechnic  School,  701. 

Special  Schools  of  Science,  701. 
Parochial  and  Popular  School,  Origin,  610,690. 
Paschaslus  Radpert,  16. 

Manner  of  11  fe  at  Corby,  17. 

Attention  to  Music,  17. 
Patience,  in  Teaching,  543. 
Paul  Scriptoria  at  Tubinfren,  164.  [531 . 

Pedagogical  Seminary— Bnddeus  and  Gesner, 
Pedi^gy,  Professor  at  Halle,  663,  OOa 

Requirements  of  Wolf,  663. 

Treatises  on  National,  9.  [690. 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  T<&chers,  680, 686, 
Pensions  or  Boarding  Schools,  988. 
Perceptive  Faculties,  864.  690. 
Pestaioszi,  General  Principles,  401, 690, 714. 

Defects  of  character,  494. 

Inflnence  on  German  Edacatiou,  491, 517. 

Hamann,514. 


Pestalozslanism,  714. 

Pfefferkom.  John.  Controveny  with  Renchltn. 

Peterson,  Dr.,  400.  £90 

Pepin  and  Chariemagne,  9. 

Philanthropic  Archives,  by  Basedow,  463. 

Philologioa  Seminaries,  661.  600. 

Philosophical  Faculty,  in  Wittenberg,  88Ei. 

Classes  and  Schools,  661, 690. 
Pbihinthropiuum,  and  the  Philanthropists,  466, 

Estimate  by  Ocethe,  459.  [4t)4, 467 

Hamann,  689:  Menler.  689;  Gedike,  488. 

Kant,  474 :  Obcilin,  475? 

Interior  Arrangement,  489. 
Physics,  of  Aristotle,  commentary  on,  81. 

Melaucthon's  Manual,  176. 
Pelagianism,  Development  of  the  Good,  818. 
Physical  Science,  81, 156,  266. 
Physical  Education— Basedow,  317,  480,  480. 
Picus  di  Miiundola,  98. 
Piarlsts,  090. 

Pietists,  and  their  Pedagogy,  414.  410. 
Piety  beft»re  Scholai-ship,  Kl,  66,  67. 
Pictorial  Illustrations.  Scallger.  4f)6:  Basedow 

488;  Comenius.  495 :  Woodward,  496. 
Plays  and  Gymnastics,  817,  875. 

Dramatic  Entertainments,  303, 806 
putter,  Thonms,  School  llie  aboat  1500, 809-80. 

Experience  as  a  fag,  970.  [376. 

Acquisition  of  Hebrew,  and  rope  making. 
Pleasure,  associated  with  Study.  697.     [94, 9Su 
Poets  name  given  to  Champions  of  tlie  dasocs, 

Jurists,  Theologians,  and  Artists,  94. 
Poetry,  Value  of  the  Study  of,  817,  671. 
Pohind.  Early  Schools  in,  813.  »t7,690. 
Polytechnic  Schools,  605 ;  In  Bavaria,  447.    [100. 
Pomfrauia.  Chnrch  and  School  Order  in  1586, 

Schools  for  Girls  as  well  as  for  Roys,  IttO. 
Pomey,  Am^Uhea,  a  Miscellany.  8.19    ,        fS). 
Poor  Clerks,  or  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life, 
Popular  Education  in  Germany— DevH.  609,678. 
Pragne,  University,  Lectures  m  1886,  668. 

KTnderman^s  Normal  School.  639. 
Prayer,  at  opening  of  morning  session,  696.  690. 
Primary  Public  Instruction,  619, 641,  6T8, 691. 
Printing,  Art  of.  63, 610. 

Influence  on  Popular  Education,  510. 

First  Greek  type  and  press,  62. 
P^axi^  Ratlch's,  834, 845. 
Prococlty,  881. 

Private  Seminaries  In  Austria,  037. 
Pri\'ate  Tutor,  Trials,  685.  [294. 

Private  or  Select  Sch<M>ls  in  Saxon  Code,  898, 
Privileges,  Academic,  9. 
Prizes  as  a  motive  to  study.  944.  [916. 

Ceremony  of  distribution  In  Jesuit  Schools, 
Prodromus  of  Comenius.  849. 
Procurator  of  Nation  in  Univc-rf ities,  7. 
Proctors,  Universities.  Agency, «. 
Promotion  by  Merit,  690. 
Professed,  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  3G3. 
Progressives  of  17th  century.  311-31d. 

Summary  of  Principle;*.  816. 

Mother  Tongue  and  Real  Objects.  817. 

Learning  with  understanding  and  pleasure. 

Music  and  Drawing.  817.  [317. 

Provincial  in  Society  of  Jesus.  938. 
Public  and  Private  SchoolH.  5u9,  C91. 
Purity  of  thought  and  style,  15. 
Pupil's  Self-Activity,  401. 
Pupil  teacher,  svstem  of  Franks,  410. 
Prussia,  Public  Instruction.  651,e7.^00L 

Elementary  Schools,  693.  6 '1,643. 
Teachers*  Seminaries,  618. 

Secondary  School*,  666. 657. 

Soperior  Instruction,  669, 109. 

Technical  Schools,  461. 679.  095. 

Snndav  and  Improvement  Schools,  451, 641. 
Pythagoras,  Golden  Lines,  894»  888. 
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Oaadrivlam,  6, 9, 974. 

oaaei»tor,  in  lYotzeBdarTt  School,  IM. 

Qualiflcations  of  a  good  Teacb«r,  600. 

Frederic  II.,  505:  How  anoertftined,  SOS. 
Delails  of  Law  for  Silesia,  6U0. 

Herder's  views,  668. 

Uamann.  684.  68B,  548. 
Rabanas  Manrus.  Scholar  and  Teacher,  18, 4. 
Radbod,  of  Oriealand,  10. 
Badewin'B  Florentia*.  Canon  of  Utrecht,  46. 
Radpert.  PaecbaislaB^ofOld  Corby,  16. 
Ragnor  Lodbrog.  6. 

Rambalt,  Pedagogic  Lectures  at  Jena,  617. 
Rank,  Social,  fn  ^hool,  807, 001. 
tUtgerofPnlda,  90. 
Ratpert,ofSt.  Gall,aT. 
Ratlch,  Memoir  and  Work,  810-846. 

Instraction  in  Latin,  894. 

4 General  Principles  of  Ifidacation,  884. 

Works  relating  to.  846. 
Rathmelslgi  Monastery,  1. 
Ratio  Stauioram,  Manual  or.Tesait  Schools,  S86. 
Ratisbon,  School  and  School  room,  30,  81. 
lUumer,  Karl.  Chapters  of,6«-0H,  181-SS8. 
heading  and  Writing,  Unght  together,  8«6. 
Real  sJiools.  474.  <«. 

Realism,  Verbal  and  Real.  4».  481. 

Progressive  Dvvelopmi*nts.  481, 441. 
Realistic  Studies  in  Austria,  61S. 

In  Gymnasiums.  SSW.flOl. 

Sturm's  Ckss  Books,  4SSt. 

Semler's  first  use  ot  the  term  Real,  483. 

Schottgen— Becker— Rftlm,  487. 

Sandrart,  Scarrar  and  others  in  Pavaria,  447. 
Rector,  in  Schools  of  the  Jesuits,  S87. 
Recreation,  Necessity  fur.  416. 880. 
Register  of  Attendance  and  Proficiency,  fSSL 

Prasplsn  Law,  606. 
Reyher.  Andrew.  School  Method  of.  1049, 800. 
Renearfal  rh)m  memory.  Sturm,  Ma 
]{elchnau,  Monastery,  38,  80. 
Reimarus.  Teacher  tx*  Banedow.  487. 
Relnhold.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  888. 
Reknhn.  Scene  of  RochowV  Labors,  400. 

RItmann's  Description  of  the  Schools.  607. 

RudolphV  testimony  as  to  Results,  60S. 
Religions  Instruction.  4ft,  S48. 

Scho<ils  of  the  Jewnlts.  !M1. 

Basedow.  464 ;  Rochow's  Plan.  60S. 

.Austrian  Common  Sch/tols.  OSO. 
Reformation.  Labors  of  Erasmus,  Renchlln. 
Luther,  02. 

Influence  on  School;*  and  Education.  08.  . 

Popular  Schools,  OO ;  Grammar  Schools— 
Gymnasia,  06. 

Universities,  381. 

Prussian.  60(i. 
Retranslatlon  fWmi  Latin  to  Greek,  &c.,  908. 
Remiglus  of  Anxerre,  16. 
Repetition  of  Lessons.  348. 885, 881. 
Repetition.  Courses  forTeachers,  664. 
Repetition— fVoqnent  and  accurate.  106.  835. 
Repetition  or  Supnlemenury  Schools  of  Fred- 
eric II,  588, 601. 
Rouchlinists.  Lengtie  of  German  Sdiolars,  OO. 
Ronchlin.  John.  Memoir,  87. 

Educational  Advantages— Good  teachers  and 
travel,  87. 

ControverHles  with  Jews,  and  Domlni'^an*.  80. 
•  Sen-ices  to  study  of  Greek  Literature  and 

nehrew.  08. 
Reuss— Public  lp«tmction.  648.  680. 
Reverence  to  Childhood,  557,  M8. 
Rheims.  School  of.  16. 
Rhenish  Society  of  Literature.  54. 168. 
Rhenius.  John,  and  Ratlch,  83S,  846. 
Rhetoric  as  a  study,  176.  [908. 

Hfllancthon,  176.  Jesuit  Schools,  340.  Sturm, 


Rhodomannos,  LaQrentius,  on  Xemder,  fiSL 
Rltter  Academy.  467. 407.  614. 
Roothaan.  General  of  the  Society  of  J.,  S9Z. 
Rochow,  Frederic  Eberhard,  Memoir,  497-606. 

Igiiorance.and  Snpert^tiiioD  oi  his  TenaBt,49L 

Ekhool  Books— Competent  Teactaci»»  400. 

Local  School  Roforms.  604. 

Educational  Publications,  606b 
Roman  Chant.  SO. 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Schools,  1-40, 310. 

Theolo^cal  Faculty.  660. 
Roman  Empire,  Downfiill,  41. 48w 

Influence  on  Kprced  of  Christianity.  43. 
Rope-making,  or  Hemp  Splnnlnsf  and  Twist* 
Ing,  377. 

Scholars'  Side  Occupation,  378. 
Rossleben,  Cloister  Sfihofil,  110. 
Rote,  Learning  by.  817. 680. 601. 
Roucoullcs.  Madame  de,  Govemncsa  of  Yooag 

Frederick,  670. 
Rousseau,  Influence  on  German  Educators,  410. 

Herder.  640 ;  Basedow,  476. 
Routine,  Daily  School,  Jesuit  Schools,  343. 

•Basedow,  4«0 ;  Prussian  Common  Schools. 
Royal  Schools  in  Saxon  Code,  3M.  JeOO. 

Rndiger  Rescius,  Professor  at  Lonvain,  lOl 
Rules,  Developed,  out  of  Eslmples,  880., 
Ruthard,  of  HirMsge,  13. 
Ruysbroeck,  Prior  of  Gmnthal,  45. 
Saalfleld,  Gymnasium  and  Metancthon.  601. 
Sacrabusto,  John,  on  the  sphere^  90S.  00*. 
Sscristans,  as  Teachers  of  Common  Sdiocls, 

608^05,  601. 
Sacan,  Felblger*s  Normal  School.  89S,  COi. 
Sauries,  of  nofessors,  884.  ffS),  GDI. 

Paid  partly  by  fees,  385. 680. 

Teachers  Under  Duke  Ernest,  804. 
Salzwedel  Gymnasium,  803. 
Sslzmann  Chaplin  at  PhiIanthropliinm,4T7. 

Institution  at  Schnepfcnthal  488,  8Ut. 
Sandrart,  Trade  School  of  Nuremberg.  447. 
Sapidus.  John,  Rector  of  Gymnasium,  €6.  ST4. 
Satire.  Influence  on  young  muds.  S4. 
Saturday,  Special  exercises  for,  608.  601. 
Saxe-C^otha.  School  reforms.  880, 406,  681. 

Reyher's  Manual  of  1648,  880. 

Programme  of  1868. 400. 
Saxony  in  Lnthcr^s  time.  130;  18G0,  €80. 

Sciiooi  Code  of  1680. 383. 

Prima^  Schools  in  1865.  408,  G18, 603. 
Teacner»'  Seminaries,  660. 

Secondary  Schools,  667. 

Superior  Instraction,  CH. 

Technical  Schools,  673. 
Saxony,  Reigning  Family  about  1500, 130. 
Scalllfrer,  YiUne  of  Pictures,  •lOif. 
Scharrcr,  Technlcsl  Scho<lt»f if  Nuremberg.  447. 
Schepfenthal.  Salzmsn.  60. 
Schlettstadt  School  In  Alracc,  and  the  ClaMic 

Platter's  account,  374.  [^5. 

Bcheurl  of  Nurembetio:.  1S6. 
School.  Names  ffiven  to.  60, 5uO,  662. 
School  Books,  Mediaeval.  01. 

Improvements  in,  by  Rochow,  600. 

Austrian  I.jiw,  081.  626:  Prussian.  6^^. 
Schools  as  they  were  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Set. 
cntecnth  century.  479.  083. 

Silesia.  60O:  Bohemia,  638:  Suabia.  479. 
School  Plan,  Luther,  and  Mclanctbou,  169,611. 

For  Grammar  Schools.  ITO. 
8cho«il-honpes.  Austrian  I.aw,  681;  PtuspIsb.OOI. 
Schoolmaster.  Agrieola  View*,  60;  Herder,  tSN 
Scholae.  Mlnoros.  0;  M«Jores,  0. 
Sohnpplns.  Balthazar.  Germsn  Grammar.  801. 
Rchweinftirt  (Symnasium,  2>»a. 
Schflttgen.  Rector  in  Dresden.  174^  4S5. 
Schools  and  I'niverslties.  their  Relatloc*.  nx 
Scholastics,  In  Society  of  Jesnt,  233. 
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ScMetiwlg-HobteiB,  Fabttc  Sckoote,  flMi 
Scliuls,  Otto,  Latin  Gnunmar,  115. 

iMdebtediiess  to  Rochow,  60(. 
Schroder  of  DanUls,  818. 
Soriptoriam  in  Ancient  Monasteites,  11.  TZ,  88. 
8ch wanbnrir,  PaUlc  Schools,  848, 810, 857, 8B8. 
Schwan,  Frank^'s  Misaionajry,  4S1. 
Schwaixerd,  Me]ancthon''8  fiiinily  name,  162. 
Science  and  the  Chuch—HelanctlKM,  198l 
Scott,  Michael,  cited,  88. 
Secondary  Bchoola  In  GeraMny,  668, 897, 871 

AdmiMion,  Stadies,  BxaminatioiiB,  8SS,8IKt 
SeirgoTcrains  Schootn,  878.  (48!1 

Semier, Ohrietopher,  Flan  of  Real  SdioolA,  17881, 

Non  8cholae,  Sed  Vitae  dtseendttm,  488. 

Anticipator  of  Roassean  and  FestaloezL,  438. 
Semlnartes,  Rplscopal.  5:  Theological,  863. 

Teachers  of  Common  Schools,  Taermaa,  81T, 
Anstria,  688, 848.  MS. 

Pmseia,608.64b. 
SeminarieR,  PecUffOflrtcal  in  Universities,  880. 

Philoeophlcal  and  liathematical,  860. 
Senanus,  St,  of  Cork,  8. 
Sententiarias.  in  Theolo^,  118. 
Seventeenth  Centnry— Pedagoffyt  S88-Jia  81L 
Seven  Liberal  Arts,  7.  9, 8T4. 
Seven  Years*  War,  815. 
Heverity  in  Discipline.  (YT,  478. 
Sewing  and  Knitting,  804. 
Shelly,  cited.  Sadness  In  Mnsle.  17. 
Stekengea,  Francis  Von,  and  Retichlin,  81,  8ft. 
Slffhart,  Life  of  Albertns  Magnus.  81 
Sllberschiae,  Pnptt  of  Frankl,  413 
Silence  in  tho  Scnool  Rnom,  888,  565. 
SUesiiL  Frederick  IL.  Reform:*,  808,  811. 

Felblger's  Labors.  8W. 
Silkworm  Cnltnre,  Klndermin,  880. 
Simler,  George,  at  Pforzheim  and  Tablngen, 
Singing  in  Schools,  68i.  £96, 188, 186. 

Sixteenth  Century  Pedagogy,  114.  »i-88I. 
Sleldaoas,  Papil  of  Hieronymians,  198. 
Sleep,  how  Scholars  produce,  876. 
Society  of  «Fesns,  or  desalts,  8'J9>S81 

History  and  Organization.  8)0. 

Constitatlons  respecting  Instmctlon,  857. 

DeveiloDment  of  CoDeses.  881,  839. 
Sophistry,  ifistingnishea  flrom  We  and  trust, 
Spangel,  Pallas,  at  Heidelber>,  168.  £177. 

Spalatln,  and  Lntber,  11 1. 167. 
Special  Technical  Schools,  45i,  897. 

MlllUrv  Schools,  705. 
Sphere,  Lectures  on.  In  15-19. 891,  V^L    • 
Spelling  neglected,  415;  by  Dictation,  808. 
Spengler,  Lazarus,  183. 
Spener,  Philip  #.,  Memnir,  408,  418. 

Catechetical  Method.  513. 
Spiaeke,  Real  School  of  Beiiln,  440. 
Stedlan,  Francis,  165. 
SUmdonch,  J..  Hleronymhms  In  France.  58. 

SUtntes  snsgest  the  Rnle  of  St.  Ignatiiis,  82l 
Stanpltx,  John  Von,  Memoir,  117. 
Stargard,  Endowed  School,  999. 

Dramatic  Performances,  808. 
State,  Duty  of  Education.  699. 

Austria,  619:  Prussia,  608. 
Strasburg  Gymnasium,  193.  909. 
_  CoUege— Schedule  and  Lectures  in  1578, 809. 
Stefai,  Bltelvolf,  and  Hutten,  88, 96. 
Stelnmetz,  at  Klosterbeiven,  616,  899. 
Stephen  of  Wurtzberg.  Si. 
Stetan,  Teaeher^e  Seminary  in  1786, 618. 
Strsbo,  WalaMd.  19. 
Htrobel,  Contributions  to  Literature,  981. 
Stndente*  Life  about  1700,  at  HaHe,  414. 

Wittenberg  about  1588. 119.  985. 

Eighteenth  Century,  709 ;  Ninetdteth  711. 
Studlum  G^^rale.  4.  7.  709. 

Conspiring  Canses  In  Establishment,  7, 31. 


Stndles  and  Condoct— General  Piinclplea,  117. 

Ensmas,  81;  Loyola,  957. 

WimpbeUng,   A4ole»eentia,  ImtegHUUe-eS^ 

Agrlcolai  de  JionnaiuU)  SiutSa,  89. 
Sturm,  Abbot  of  fUda,  li. 
frtnrm,  John  Christopher,  Clasg-book  In  Math- 
ematics, 4SL 

Use  of  the  Compaea,  Sgnare,  Rod,  etc.,  489. 
Sturm,  John,  Life  and  Edncational  Work,  196- 

Parentage  and  Ediicatk)a.  198.  [298. 

Aim  of  All  high  culture,  196, 918. 

ReciUtions  and  Text-Books  ttam^to  16, 195. 

Lectures  fkom  6  to  91,  HI6,  918. 

Influence  on  German  Schools.  818l 
St.  Elizabeth,  In  Thnnniria.  1(19. 

CoUege  for  S^iss  «t  BreiOau,  978. 
St.  Emeraa,  Monantery  and  SchooLat  Ratisbon. 
St.  Gall,  Abbey  and  i^chool,  98, 86.  £96. 

Subjects  of  Elementary  Schools,  844. 

SecoDdao%  ^BB.  <n9 ;  Superior,  868, 883. 
Sullbiing  and  Want,  Leaeoua  from,  111,  888. 

LulWs,  119. 
Snmmennatter.  Paul,  and  Thomas  Platter,  889. 
Spnday-schooi  in  Germany,  451,  888. 

Law  of  Frederick  II.,  m, 

Pupirs  walk  with  Teacher  to  Church,  009. 
Supenor  Instnictioii  in  GermaoyjJS08-<f79. 

Contents  of  Spedal  Treatise,  799. 
Support  of  EleiT.entary  Schoois,  6U8. 

Fees,  per  child,  604. 

Fund^  686, 68& 

Government.  686^ 
Style,  Attendance  to,  by  Sturm,  199, 905. 
Snperyision  and  Inspection  of  Schools,  041,^55. 

Law  of  FrederlckTI.,  888. 
Maria  Theresa.  89*1. 
Supolementary  Schools,  844,fB6.f)93. 
Sweiten,  Gerard  Van,  Memoir,  818. 

Imperial  Librarian,  616. 
Swiss,  Sdiool  Life  in  15th  GentuTT,  9fsn. 

Thomas  Phitter  of  Onton  Vida1s,1UB. 
Syntax,  and  Style,  889. 
Tangmar,  of  HUdeshelm,  98. 
Tffubman,  Verbalist  and  Renllst,  430. 
Teaching.  Dignity  and  Delicacy  of  the  Office^ 

Valneln  Learning  a  Sulbject.  648, 656.     [548. 
Teacher.  Estimate  of  a  good.  608. 

Agricola.  GO;  Hamann,  548. 

Evils  of  Frequent  CTianges.  418  [41*,  646.  €03. 
Teachers"'  Seminary.  Historical  Development, 
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^AA  WKltm  LRTBIS  OR  EMOJBB  BMJCAnOIC. 

BV0U8B  ▲»!>  6XEXAV  fllOONDABT  SCHOOLS.^ 
(FiNM  Dr.  W«JM*s  X,«(t«r«  m  BdM€€tim  m  MmgUHtd;  tiwwktad  bj  W.  D.  AnoUr  KM-I 
The  dilfeienoeft  that  ezisi  between  the  objects  and  attaiiiineDt»ef  the.qrBtems 
of  instmciioQ  in  use  in  the  Sngliah  pablic  ecfaools  and  ear  gjmiumm  may  be 
rammed  op  as  exhibiting  the  oontrast  between  skin  and  science  {Kihmtm  mud 
•  Wi8den)t  practice  and  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of  the  English  8dM>lar  is 
limited  to  a  narrower  ctrde  thanr  that  of  the  German ;  bnt  be  w31  geneiaDy  be 
found  to  m»Te  in  it  with  greater  accuracy;  his  knowledge  lies  in  a  narrower 
compassr  but  geneiaU/  senres  snore  as  a  practical  power  to  him.— (p.  69i) 

I  am  pciwMide^  that  thej  are  right  who  maintain  that  what  the  Cngliah 
schools  and  miiTerrities  haTC  n^giecCed  and  do  neglect,  is  amply  oompenested 
by  that  which  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing.— (p.  6.) 

I  think  I  hsTO  generaHy  obserred,  that  tbe  English  pablfc  schools^  wifhoot 
exception — wiUi  all  their  undeniable  shoitcomingv— yet  do  know  how  to  guard 
and  to  strengtben  in  the  rising  generation^  tbe  germ  of  fntwe  manhood;  wdere- 
as  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  repel  the  reproaches  so  frequently  heaped  of  late 
years  on  oar  Qennan  schools^  *tbat  they  baTo  forgotten  their  business  of  edo- 
cation,  and  train  up  no  men  tor  the  Commonwealth ; '  tbongh  in  aMkfaig  this 
reproach  there  is  much  so  utterly  OTorlooke^  as  to  make  it^  in  the  mouths  of 
most  people,  an  unjust  one.  The  result  of  my  observations,  to  state  it  briefly, 
is  this:  in  knowledge^  our  higher  schools  are  fkr  in  advance  of  the  Eagiisb; 
but  their  education  is  more  effective,  because  it  imparts  a  better  preparation  fiv 
life.— (p.  1.) 

The  genefal  impression  in  England  is,  that  the  acqaisHion  pf  knowlec^  is 
but  the  second  object  of  education,  and  one  for  which  opportunity  is  continaaUy 
oflbring  through  life ;  but  that  to  enable  a  young  man  to  seise  upon  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  avail  himself  of  it,  the  first  object  of  edocation,  viz.,  Ibrmation 
of  character^  must  be  obtained  early ;  for  that  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  not 
so  easUy  supplied  in  after  life.  We  Germans  should  reply  that  it  is  Just  in  the 
power  of  forming  character,  that  the  excellence  of  well  regulated  scientific  in* 
stroction  consists;  but  must  we  not  confess  tlMt  in  numberiess  cases  this  result 
has  not  showed  itself  in  our  young  men?  Even  in  Germany  most  teachers 
maintain  that  the  main  object  of  instruction  is  education ;  but  does  not  their 
confidence,  that  this  object  is  best  effected  by  its  own  mean%  too  soon  degene^ 
ateintocarelessness?— (p.  50.)  • 

England  has  the  incalculable  advantage  of  possessing  a  definite  mode  of 
training,  handed  dowu  fh>m  generation  to  generation,  and  in  all  essentiid  points 
undianged  for  centuries;  and  above  all  the  advantages  of  a  fixed  central  point 
[Nationality  and  Religion,]  towards  which  every  thing  else  radiates:  we  are  in- 
volved in  uncertainty,  end  go  on  looking  and  looking  for  something  that  msy 
remain  steadfast:  we  allow  things  only  valuable  as  means^  to  assume  tbe  im- 
portance of  ends,  and  towards  these  all  the  powers  we  possess  are  enthusiasti- 
cally directed.    The  consequence  is,  alas!  that  sooner  or  kter,  by  the  very 

*  Tbe  fonowing  estractf  ue  taken  fh>in  tbe  Appendix  to  Pnif.  Ckufck^a  ITAige^wtei  Jtf/'eraur*^ 
wbeie  be  bet  intnidoeed  tbem  to  olAet  tbe  iadiscriminete  laedetioo  of  Genaen  Secoodanr 
Sebooli,  tad  tbe  dieparafament  of  Eaglidi  Publie  flcbooH  iodal|ed  in  bf  tome  EoflMi  wrHen. 
Dr.  Weite  is  now  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  divieion  in  tbe  Pranlan  Bfiaittiy  of  PobUe  InMnUtioa  cbaifad 
wttb  tbe  direetion  of  Secondarj  Bcboolk 
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necenity  of  thinga,  there  •nsues  a  PMctionaiy  movement  in  exacfl j  the  oppo- 
site direction.— (p.  79.) 

I  have  oAea  been  struck  with  the  Act  that  th6  English  are  beginning  to  fear 
that  the  heroic  feeling  of  noble  manliness  is  gradually  4yiug  out  of  the  nation, 
and  therefore  are  nithef  shy  of  making  any  groat  alterations  in  the  old  system 
of  education  at  the  public  schools  and,  universities  in  order  to  meet  the  wants 
of  modem  times;  or  of  making  experiments  of  new  systems  and  subjects  of 
study,  feeling  as  they  do  how  much  they  owe  to  the  old  system  for  the  rausiog 
and  fostering  of  that  vital  eneiigy.  They  find  that  the  times  most  fiivorable  to 
the  formation  of  strong  individual  character,  were  those  in  which  the  means  of 
traming  were  simple,  and  (owing  to  their  small  compass)  capable  perhaps  of  ex- 
ercising a  more  oertain  iufluence.  Therefore  they  are  in  general  for  from  con- 
sidering the  variety  of  our  German  plan  of  stody  a  thing  to  be  envied. — (pp.* 
6WJ6.) 

The  kleality  of  the  German  mind,  and  its  leanmg  towards  tlie  abstract,  makes 
it  foel  a  respect  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  such  as  hardly  exists  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  possesses  for  us  an  intrinsic  value.  To  talce  a  popular  illustration,  the 
knowledge  tlwt  the  earth  is  round,  is  considered  by  us  valuable  on  its  own  ac- 
count; the  Englishman  receives  this  result  of  sdentifio  researdi  with  equal 
pleasure;  but  chiefly  because  he  associates  it  with  the  thought  of  being  able  to 
nail  round  it;  he  asks,  '  How  does  it  aflfect  me ? '  Gonsklenitfons  of  profit  are 
doubtless  closely  allied  with  this  mod^  of  thought ;  but  it  would  be  extremely 
unjust^  were  we  on  tliis  account  to  reproach  the  educatkm  of  the  higher  schools 
in  England  with  utilitarianism ;  it  is  a  cause  of  complaint  in  many  quarters, 
that  they  are  not  utilitarian  enough.  The  state  of  the  case  is  pretty  much  as 
follows:  in  England  they  kx>k  to  the  final  olject  of  education,  and  find  this  to 
consist  in  capability  for  aeUon;  even  as  our  own  Wilhehn  von  Humboldt  once 
said,  when  he  was  Uiniscer,  that '  there  was  nothing  whkh  the  State  ought  so 
much  to  encourage  amongst  its  youth,  as  that  which  had  a  tendency  to  promote 
energy  of  action.'  Under  tliis  beHef  the  English  reject  every  thing  from  tl^eir 
system  of  instructkm  which  may  tend  to  oppress,  to  over-excite,  or  to  dissipate 
the  mental  power  of  the  pnpiL  Their  means  and  methods  of  instruction  wouki 
appear  to  the  teacher  of  a  German  gymnasium  sorprishigly  simple,  not  to  say 
unscientific;  and  so  in  may  cases  they  certainly  are.  The  English  boy,  even 
when  his  school  training  is  over,  woukl  seem  generally  to  know  little  enough  by 
the  side  of  a  German ;  and  in  certain  subjects,  such  as  geography,  the  English 
scholar  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  German  who  has  been  *  taught  on  rational 
principles;  *  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  physios  and  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. With  us  it  is  almost  a  standing  maxim,  that  the  object  of  the  gymnasium 
is  to  awaken  and  develop  the  scientific  mind.  An  Englishman  could  not  admit 
this,  for  he  is  unable  to  divest  himself  of  the  idea,  that  not  to  know,*  but  to  do, 
is  the  object  of  man's  life ;  the  vigorous  independence  of  each  individual  man 
in  bis  own  life  and  calUng.^pp.  63  ft) 

In  the  Gymnasia,  Herder  warned  them  against  tlie  luxury  of  knowledge;  and 
how  frequently  we  hear  the  reproach,  that  their  lessons  are  such  as  become  a 
university  rather  than  a  school ;  and  that  consequently  the  boys  are  conceited, 
premature  critics  and  phrasemongers.  In  England  they  care  only  for  focta : 
they  reject  all  critical  controversy,  and  desire  by  the  eontomphition  of  fiusta  to 
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sharpen  the  fkcolty  of  obeenratioa  We,  on  the  other  hand,  too  often  aUow  re- 
flection and  generalities  that  cost  hut  little  lahor,  to  stifle  that  spirit  of  research 
which  fixes  itself  npon  its  ofajel^  and  works  towards  it  with  scrupukms  impa^ 
tiality.  How  many  a  professor  has  iieen  vexed  at  finding  school-bojs  bring  to 
college  so  many  cut  and  dried  thoughts  and  views,  and  so  litUe  well-groonded 
knowledge  of  simple  matters  of  fact!  .  Qodfrey  Hermann  complained,  'At 
school  they  read  authors  critically,  and  we  must  begin  at  the  university  to  teach 
them  the  elements  of  grammar.*  I  do  not  know  whether  pride  of  knowledge 
is  so  common  now  in  Qermany,  as  it  was  when  Licbtenbuig  spoke  of  it  as  a 
'conntry  in  which  children  learned  to  turn  up  their  noses  before  they  leaned 
to  blow  them,'  but  this  I  do  know,  that  all  pushing  of  the  powers  of  thought 
brings  its  own  punishment  afterwards.  If  young  men  are  made  acquainted  be- 
fore their  time,  and  without  pains  on  their  part,  with  those  results  of  knowl- 
edge which  are  fitted  for  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  they  are  very  likely  to 
use  up  the  stock  of  enthusiasm,  which  we  all  need  and  have  received  as  a  kind 
dower  to  carry  with  us  through  life,  and  which  we  can  best  increaae  by  ove^ 
coming  difficulties  for  ourselve&'*(pp.  66-67.) 

Thus  Dr.  Arnold  says,  that  the  eflbrt  a  boy  makes  is  a  hundred  times  mors 
valuable  to  htm  than  the  knowledge  acquired  as  the  result  of  the  effort;  as 
generally  in  education,  the  Bow  is  more  important  than  the  What  The  ooase- 
quence  of  this  being  so  often  foigotten  in  German  sdiools^  of  their  not  suffici- 
ently guarding  against  the  encycliqpndia  tendency  of  their  system  of  study  iB, 
that  a  young  man  loses  not  only  the  natural  simplicity  and  coherence  of  bit 
idea,  but  yet  more  his  capacity  to  observe,  because  he  has.  been  overcrammed; 
his  brain  becomes  confused  and  his  ear  deafened;  and  then  after  all  he  ii 
obliged  to  bestow  his  labor  rather  on  account  of  the  extent  than  the  depth  of 
the  knowledge  to  be  attained.  In  English  schools  they  have  hitherto  avoided 
this  danger  by  confining  themselves  to  very  litUe ;  students  there  do  not  leara 
nearly  so  much  as  with  us,  but  they  learn  one  thing  better,  and  that  is  the  art 
of  learning.  They  acquire  a  greater  power  of  judging  ibr  themselves;  they 
know  how  to  make  a  oorreot  starting-point  for  other  studies ;  whereas  oar 
young  men  too  often  only  know  just  what  they  have  learnt^  and  never  ceaso  to 
be  dependent  on  their^chool  teadung.^pp.  68-69.) 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  maxim,  *non  wcholaaedvUay*  is  better  nnderrtood 
in  England  than  in  Crermany.  All  that  a  school  can  teach,  beyond  imparting  a 
certain  small  stodc  of  knowledge,  is  the  wiy  io  karri.  It  is  a  lamentable  mis- 
conception of*  that  most  important  maxim,  to  suppose  that  a  liberal  edocatioD 
can  have  any  other  end  in  view,  than  to  impart  and  exeroise  power  to  be  used 
in  after  life.— (p.  76.) 

I  am  persuaded  that  we  must  soon  make  up  our  minds  once  more  to  simplify 
our  course  of  study,  as  well  as  the  regulati<m8  for  the  last  school  eTamination 
{Abituritntm'examen.y^p,  77.) 

Were  it  possible  to  combine  the  (German  sdentiAc  method  with  the  Engliab 
power  of  fbrming  the  character,  we  should  attain  an  ideal  of  education  not  yet 
realised  in  Christian  times,  only  once  reaUsed  perhaps  in  any  time— in  the  beik 
days  of  Greece ;  but  which  is  just  the  more  difficult  to  attain  now,  in  jpmgot- 
tion  as  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  moiB  exalted  than  any  thing  which  antiqaitj 
could  propose  to  itself  as  the  end  of  education. — (p.  209.) 
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Thb  state  of  schools  in  London  before  Dean  Colet^s  foandation  waa  to  tfaia 
eflbct:  the  chancellor  of  Paid*8  (aa  in  all  the  ancient  oathedral  obnrches)  waa 
master  of  the  schools,  {magiater  dMhrwn^)  having  the  direction  and  govem- 
znent  of  literature,  not  only  wkhin  the  chorch  but  within  the  whole  city;  so 
that-all  the  masters  and  teachers  of  grammar  depended  on  him  and  were  suljeot 
to  Inm ;  particularly  he  was  to  find  a  fit  master  for  the  schod  of  8t  Paul,  and 
present  him  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  then  to  give  him  possession,  and  at 
hia  own  cost  and  chai^gee  to  repair  the  houses  and  buildings  belonging  to  the 
scfaooL  This  master  of  the  grammar  sohool  was  to  be  a  sober,  honest  man,  of 
gooA  and  laudable  learning,  who  should  instruct  tlie  boys,  especially  those  be- 
longmg  to  the  church,  in  grammar,  and  set  them  the  example  of  a  good  life,  and 
take  great  care  not  to  deprave  the  minds  of  those  little  ones  by  any  turpitude 
in  word  or  deed,  but  with  chaste  language  and  conversation  train  them  up  in 
holiness  and  the  fear  of  Ood,  and  be  unto  them,  not  only  a  master  of  grammar 
but  also  of  virtue  and  religion.  He  waa,  to  all  intents,  the  true  vioe-chanoellor 
of  tiie  church,  and  was  sometime  ao  oaUed,  and  this  was  the  original  meaning 
of  chancellors  (and  vice-chanoeUors)  in  the  two  universities  or  great  sohools  of 
the  kingdom.  A  grant  of  the  office  and  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  dmroh 
passed  formerly  by  giving  Ot^  grantiBg  the  school  of  St  Paul,  as  in  the  time 
of  Richard  de  Belmeis,  Bishop  of  London,  about  1123. 

That  Paul's  School  was  very  andent  spears  by  the  charter  of  Bichaid, 
Kshop  of  London,  in  Henry  L*s  time,  who  granted  to  one  Hugh,  the  school- 
master thereof  and  bis  sueoessora,  the  habitation  of  Durandus,  at  the  comer  of 
the  turret  or  bell-tower,  and  the  custody  of  the  library  belonging  to  the  church ; 
after  whom  succeeded  Henry,  a  canon  of  .the  same  bishop;  whidi  Henry  waa 
BO  respected  by  Heniy  de  Bloys,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  he  commanded 
none  ahould  teach  school  in  London  without  his  license,  except  the  school- 
masters  of  St.  Maty  le  Bow  and  Bt  ICartin  le  Grand.  All  that  presumed  to 
open  any  sohool  within  the  city,  (exoept  in  those  exempt  places,)  after  a  third 
admonition,  were  to  be  exoommunicated. 

Dean  Colet  being  desirous  his  school  should  be  independent  upon  tlus  power, 
(which  probably  he  observed  had  been  somewhat  abuaed,)  waa  therefore,  in  re- 
speet  to  the  memory  of  his  &ther,  who  had  gained  a  fair  estate  in  the  company 
of  mercers,  as  well  as  fbr  other  reasons,  willing  to  show  his  regard  to  them,  by 
constituting  them  sole  governors  of  his  foundation;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  Ibr  them  the  right  of  nomination,  or  presentation,  of  a 
master  to  the  hoapital  of  St  Thomas  of  Aeon,  in  the  city  of  London,  (now  Mer* 
eers*  Chapel,)  granted  to  the  sdd  society  by  EichaTd,  Bishop  of  London,  in  1614. 

At  this  time  the  common  way  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  educate  their 
aons  was,  to  send  them  into  a  religious  convent,  especially  of  the  Dominicaniy 

•  Abridgod  from  Knifhr«  *'Li/t  of  Dr.  Jikn  CoUL" 
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FmnciacaiiB,  or  Aogustine  (Kan,  where,  as  Erafliiras  says,  "they  had  not  aboTe 
three  months*  time  allowed  them  for  learning  grammar,  and  then  immedlatelj 
were  posted  away  to  sophistry,  logics  sappositions,  ampliations,  restrictiona,  ex- 
positions, resolutions,  and  a  thousand  quibbles,  and  so  on  to  the  mysteries  of 
divinity,  but  if  they  were  brought  to  any  dassio  author,  Greek  or  Latin,  thej 
were  blind,  they  were  ignorant,  they  thought  tbemselTes  in  another  worid." 
Yet  the  age  began  now  to  be  wiser,  and  to  be  well  versed  in  grammar-learning 
was  thott|^ht  a  matter  of  greater  importance  by  all  who  were  well-wishers  to 
the  restoration  of  learning.  Pardcolarly  Bishop  Waynfleet,  in  founding  his 
three  schools,  at  Waynfleet,  Braokley,  and  within  Kagdalen  College  in  Oxford, 
took  care  that  in  those  diflTerent  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  seeds  of  Greek  and 
human  literature  might  be  early  sown,  to  yield  a  plentifiil  increase  through  the 
whole  nation ;  and  in  his  foundation  of  Magdalen  OoUege,  as  he  provided  su^ 
oient  salaries  for  a  master  and  usher  to  teach  boys  the  rudiments  of  that  tongue, 
so  for  the  scholars  of  his  house  that  should  grow  up  to  greater  maturity  in  age 
and  learning,  he  settled  a  particular  professor,  to  confirm  and  perfect  them  in 
that  language. 

Instruction  in  grammar  was  a  main  use  and  purpose  of  the  ancient  founda- 
tions. And  even  so  late  as  the  erecting  and  endowing  of  Jesus  College  in 
Cambridge  it  wa^  as  for  a  master  and  six  feUows,  so  for  a  certain  number  of 
scholars  to  be  instructed  in  grammar. 

It  may  show  the  great  regard  had  about  this  time  to  these  studies,  that  the 
university  students  took  their  degrees  in  rhetoric  and  grammar,  the  manner 
whereof  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  in  lus  account  of  an  emineot  grammarian,  Bobeit 
Whitingtoa  "In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1513,  6  Henry  VIII.,  he  suppli- 
cated the  venerable  congregation  of  regents,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Robert 
Whytingdon,  a  secular  chaplain,  and  a  scholar  «of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  that 
whereas  he  had  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  study  of  the  said  art,  and  twelve 
years  in  the  informing  of  boys,  it  might  be  suiAdent  for  him  that  he  m^t  be 
laureated.  This  supplication  being  granted,  he  was  (after  he  had  composed  an 
hundred  verses,  which  were  stuck  up  in  public  places,  especially  on  the  door 
or  deors  of  8t  Mary's  church,)  very  solemnly  crowned,  or  his  temples  adonied 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  that  is,  doctorated  in  the  arts  of  grammar  and  rhetoric^ 
4.  July  the  same  year."  And  this  may  disoover  the  error  of  some,  who^  not 
considering  the  crown  of  laurel  as  the  ensign  of  a  d^;ree,  have  been  apt  to  think 
that  a  poet  laureat  of  old,  as  well  as  of  late^  had  that  title  and  a  pension  with  it 
from  the  prince,  when  it  came  from  the  univerrity  in  oommencfng  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  grammar,  as  it  came  thus  to  Bernard  Andreas,  tutor  of  Prince  A^ 
thur,  to  John  Skelton,  tutor  of  Prince  Henry,  ko, 

Polydore  Veiigil  and  Erasmus,  both  personally  acquainted  with  the  life  end 
motives  of  Dean  Colet,  have  described  the  establishment  of  Rt  PauVs  SchooL 

Polydore  Vergil,  in  the  twenty-sixth  book  of  his  History  of  England,  q>eekiiig 
of  the  new  foundations  of  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  adds: — 

It  was  the  same  spirit  of  virtue  and  glory  that  excited  Dr.  John  Colet,  Dean 
of  St  Paul's,  to  propagate  in  some  like  manner  the  knowledge  of  good  letters. 
He  being  very  eminent,  as  well  for  his  greatness  and  firmness  of  mind,  as  for 
his  goodness  and  integrity  of  life,  was  esteemed  among  his  countr}'men  (the 
English)  as  if  he  had  been  a  second  St.  Paul.  For  being  fh)m  a  child  naturaily 
devout  and  religious,  as  soon  as  he  grew  up,  and  was  perfectly  instructed^  ia 
those  arts  and  sciences  which  are  called  the  studies  of  humanity,  he  applied 
himself  with  the  utmost  iotention  to  divini^,  and  chose  oat  St.  Paul  R>r  bis 
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great  master  and  director^  in  whose  writings  he  was  so  conversant,  both  at  Ox* 
ford  and  Cambridge,  and  in  Italy,  that,  becoming  a  sound  divine,  and  a  complete 
scholar,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  his  travels,  he  began  to  read  public  lectures 
out  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  native  city  of  London,  and  to  preach  of^n 
in  the  churches,  ^nd  because  his  life  was  agreeable  to  his  doctrine,  people 
were  much  the  more  attentive  and  complying  to  him.  For  he  was  a  man  of 
exemplary  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues.  He  eat  but  once  a  day.  He  was 
not  ambitious  of  honor,  nor  covetous  of  worldly  wealth ;  so  far  from  pursuing 
after  riches,  that  he  rather  avoided  and  fled  from  them,  while  they  notwith- 
standing pursued  and  overtook  him.  It  so  happened,  that  of  two  and  twenty 
children  which  Etenry  Golet,  his  father,  (a  citiasen  of  great  prudence  and  virtue,) 
had  by  Christian,  bis  wife,  (an  excellent  woman,  of  a  good  &mily,)  this  John 
was  the  only  survivor,  and  his  father's  inheritance  came  to  him.  When  be  was 
in  f\ill  possession  of  it^  observing  that  many  of  his  fellow-natives  of  that  city  did, 
by  the  mere  strength  of  nature,  grow  up  into  con»derable  men,  he  concluded 
they  would  sooner  do  so,  if  they  had  the  help  and  advantage  of  being  trained 
up  in  good  literature.  And  therefore  he  resolved  to  lend  (at  his  own  expense) 
that  assistance  to  the  children  of  that  city;  for  which  purpose  he  founded  a  mag- 
nificent school  in  the  east  part  of  St.  Paul's  churchyanl,  and  appointed  two  mas- 
ters, the  principal  being  William  Lily,  the  other  John  Ryghthuyse,  who  was  to 
attend  the  lower  boys — ^both  men  cf  learning,  good  manners,  and  the  greatest 
diligence.  Lily  was  a  man  (in  the  phrase  of  Horace)  qf  a  pure  and  unspotted  Kfe, 
who,  after  he  had  bestowed  some  years  in  Italy,  for  the  attaining  of  perfect  let- 
ters, %,  e.,  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  upon  his  return  was  the  first  among  the 
English  that  taught  them  in  any  public  school  It  was  somewhat  before  this 
time,  that  Cornelius  Vitellius,  an  Italian,  bom  at  Cornaro,  a  maritime  town  on 
the  coast  of  Tuscany,  a  man  of  a  noble  family,  and  of  all  agreeable  qualifications^ 
taught  both  these  kinds  of  literature  at  Oxford. 

For  those  two  masters  Dean  Colet  made  a  suitable  provision,  by  annual  sala- 
ries, to  support  them,  in  teaching  without  fee  or  rewora  forever.  And  he  made 
it  an  injunction,  that  in  the  room  of  the  upper  master,  the  second  should  suc- 
ceed, without  Just  impediment,  by  which  means  Ryghthujrse  succeeded  Lily,  and 
after  Ryghthuyse,'  Master  Richard  Jones,  a  very  learned  and  modest  man.  But 
as  by  the  benefit  of  this  school  the  London  youth  have  been  very  much  polished 
and  improved,  so  the  whole  kingdom  has  enjoyed  the  good  effects  of  a  daily 
progress  of  languages  and  school  learning. 

But  the  best  account  is  given  us  by  Erasmus,  and  it  is  very  particular  as  fbl- 
loweth. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  when  by  right  of  inheritance  he  was  possessed 
of  a  good  sum  of  money,  leet  the  keeping  of  it  should  corrupt  his  mind,  and  turn 
it  too  much  toward  the  world,  he  laid  out  a  great  part  of  it  in  building  a  new 
school  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Paul's,  dedicated  to  the  child  Jesus;  a  magnifi- 
cent fabric;  to  which  he  added  two  dwelling-houses  for  the  two  several  masters^ 
and  to  them  he  allotted  ample  salaries,  that  they  might  teach  a  certain  number 
of  boys,  free,  and  for  the  sake  of  charity.  He  divided  the  school  into  four  apart- 
ments. The  first,  vui.,  the  porch  and  entrance,  is  for  catechumens,  or  the  chil- 
dren to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  relig^ion,  where  no  child  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted but  what  can  read  and  write.  The  second  apartment  is  for  the  lower 
boys,  to  be  taught  by  the  second  master  or  usher;  the  third  for  the  upper  forms, 
under  the  head-master,  which  two  parts  of  the  school  are  divided  by  a  curtain, 
to  be  drawn  at  pleasure.  Over  the  master's  chair  is  an  image  of  the  child  Jesus, 
of  admirable  work,  in  the  gesture  of  teaching,  whom  all  the  boys,  going  and 
coming,  salute  with  a  short  hymn ;  and  there  is  a  representation  of  God  the 
Father,  saying.  Hear  ye  him^  these  words  being  written  at  my  suggestion.  The 
•  fourth  or  last  apartment  is  a  little  chapel  for  divine  service.  The  school  has  no 
comers  or  hiding  places;  nothing  like  a  cell  or  doset  The  boys  have  their 
distinct  forms,  or  benches,  one  above  another.  Every  form  holds  sixteen,  and 
he  that  is  head  or  captain  of  each  form  has  a  little  kind  of  desk  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence. They  are  not  to  admit  all  boys  of  course,  but  to  choose  them  in  ac- 
cording to  their  parts  and  capacitiea.  The  wise  and  sagacious  founder  saw  that 
the  greatest  hopes  and  happiness  of  tlv»  commonwealth  were  in  the  training  up 
of  children  to  good  letters  and  true  religion,  for  which  noble  purpose  he  laid  out 
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an  immense  sum  of  monej,  and  yet  he  would  admit  no  one  to  bear  a  share  in 
this  expense.  Some  person  having  left  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds  steiiing 
toward  the  fabric  of  the  school,  Dean  Golet  perceived  a  design  in  it,  and,  by 
leave  of  the  bishop,  got  that  money  to  be  laid  out  upon  the  vestments  of  the 
church  of  St  Paul  After  he  had  finished  all,  he  left  the  perpetual  care  and 
oversight  of  the  estate,  and  government  of  it,  not  to  the  dergy,  not  to  the 
bishop,  not  to  the  chapter,  nor  to  any  great  minister  at  oourt,  but  amongst  the 
married  laymen,  to  the  company  of  mercers,  men  of  probity  and  reputation. 
And  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  so  committing  tius  trusty  he  answered  to 
tliis  effect;  That  there  was  no  absolute  certainty  in  human  affairs,  but  for  bis 
part  he  found  less  corruption  in  such  a  body  of  citizens  than  in  any  other  order 
or  degree  of  mankind. 

Dean  Colet,  it  is  plain,  had  grammar-learning  so  much  at  hearty  that  in  the 
year  1609,  as  he  had  been  the  pious  founder  of  this  school,  so  he. was  laboring 
himself  to  be  the  perpetual  teacher  anj  instructor  of  it;  and  thereibre,  after  he 
had  appointed  Mr.  William  Lily  to  be  the  chief  or  high  master,  who  answered 
Erasmus'  character  ef  a  good  sdiolar  in  all  respects,  he  drew  up  some  rudiments 
of  grammar,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  published 
them  for  the  standing  use  and  service  of  Paul's  School,  entitled  "BwUmaUa 
OrammaUces  a  Johanna  Cbfelo,  Ddcano  HccMa  SarncU  FiofuU  London  m  Uawm 
Schola  ah  ipao  iiuMiUcB,**  Whidi  little  manual,  called  Paul's  Aocidenoe^  the 
author,  Dr.  Colet,  dedicated  to  the  new  master,  Lilye,  in  a  short,- elegant  Latin 
epistle,  dated  from  his  own  house  the  first  pf  August,  1610. 

The,  most  remarkable  part  of  this  introduction  to  grammar  are  the  honest  and 
admirable  rules  that  ine  Dean  prescribed  for  the  admission  and  continuance  of 
boys  in  his  school,  which  rules  and  orders  were  to  be  read  over  to  the  parents, 
when  they  first  brought  their  children,  for  their  assent  to  them,  as  the  express 
terms  and  conditions  of  expecting  any  benefit  of  education  there. 

—  The  mayster  shall  reherse  these  articles  to  them  that  offer  their  cfayldren, 
on  this  wyse  here  followynge 

If  youre  chylde  can  rede  and  wryte  Latyn  and  Englyshe  sufiycyently,  so  that 
he  be  able  to  rede  and  wryte  his  own  lessons,  then  he  shal  be  admitted  into  the 
Bchole  for  a  scholer. 

If  youre  chylde,  after  resonable  season  proved,  be  founde  here  unapte  and 
unable  to  lemynge,  than  ye  warned  thereof,  shal  take  hym  awaye,  that  he  oc- 
cupye  not  oure  rowme  in  vayne. 

If  he  be  apt  to  leme,  ye  shal  be  contente  that  he  continue  here  tyl  be  have 
competent  literature. 

If  he  absente  vi  dayes,  and  ui  that  mean  season  ye  shew  not  cause  reasonable, 
(resonable  cause  is  al  only  sekenes,)  than  his  rowme  to  be  voyde,  without  he  be 
admitted  agayne,  and  pay  iiiid 

Also  after  cause  shewed,  if  he  contenewe  to  absente  tyl  the  weke  of  admys- 
sion  in  the  next  quarter,  and  then  ye  shewe  not  the  contenuance  of  his  sekenes, 
then  his  rowme  to  be  voyde,  and  he  none  of  the  schole  tyl  he  be  admytted 
agayne,  and  paye  iiiid  for  wry  ting  his  name. 

Also  if  he  fall  thryse  into  absence,  he  shal  be  admytted  no  more. 

Your  chylde  shal,  on  Chyldermas  daye,  way te  upon  the  boy  byshop  at  Poules^ 
and  offer  there. 

Also  ye  shal  f|mde  him  waxe  in  whiter. 

Also  ye  shal  fynde  him  convenyent  bokes  to  his  lemynge. 

If  the  offerer  be  content  with  these  articles,  than  let  his  diilde  be  admytted. 

Then  Mow,  in  En^h,  The  Articles  of  the  Faythe;  the  seven  Sacrameots; 
Charyte,  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  thyne  own  sel(  the  love  of  thy  neighbour, 
penaunoe,  howselinge  in  sekenes,  in  deth,  precepts  of  lyvinge:  (ui  Latine,) 
Symbolum  Apostolicum;  -Oratio  Dominica;  Salutatio  Angelica;  Oratiuncula ad 
puerum  Jesum  Scolie  Pnesidem ;  Hi  Domine,  Jeeu  suavissime;  qui  puer  a^huo^ 
•nno  statis  tme  duodedmo,  Ic. 
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We  give  below  Bean  Colet*8  "InsHtuHon  of  a  Christian  Matf^  for  ihe  Vae  of 
hit  School,  prtifiaed  to  ihe  Rudiments  of  ihe  Latin  Tongue.^ 

The  Ariydes  of  Faiyihe, 

I  bjlttve  in  God  the  Father  almjghly  creatonr  of  heven,  and  of  erth,  Ao. 
Then  follow  the  the  sacramentea. 

Charyie^    The  Love  of  CfocL 

In  trewe  bjleve  I  shall  fyrste  love  Gk>d  the  Father  almjgbty  that  made  me, 
and  our  Lorde  Jean  Chryate  that  redemed  me,  and  the  Holj  Goost  that  alway 
inapireth  me.  Thia  bleased  holy  Trinite  I  shall  alwaj  love  and  honour,  and 
serve  with  all  my  herte,  mynde,  and  strength,  and  fere  God  alonely,  and  put  my 
trust  in  hym  alonely. 

The  love  of  Ihyne  ovme  adfe. 

Seconde,  I  shall  love  my  selfe  to  God  warde,  and  shall  abstayne  fro  all  synue 
as  moche  as  I  may,  specially  from  the  synnes  deedly. 

I  shall  not  be  proude,  nor  envyous,  nor  wrothAiIl,  I  shall  not  be  glotenous, 
nor  lecherous,  nor  slouthfuU,  I  shal  not  be  covetous  desiring  superfluite  of 
worldly  thynges,  and  yvell  company  I  shall  eschewe^  and  flye  as  moche  as  I 
may. 

I  shall  gyve  me  to  grace  and  virtue,  and  oonnynge  in  Gk)d.  I  shall  pray 
often,  specially  on  the  holy  dayee.  I  shall  lyve  alway  temperatly,  and  sobre  of 
my  mouthe. 

I  shall  fast  the  daves  commaunded  in  Christes  Chyrche.  I  shall  kepe  my 
mynde  fro  yveil  and  foule  thoughtes.^  I  shall  kepe  my  mouth  fron)  swearyng, 
lyengre,  ana  foule  spekynge. 

I  shall  kepe  my  handes  fro  stelyng  and  pyking.  Thynges  taken  away  I  shall 
restore  agayne.    Thynges  founde  I  shall  rendre  agayne. 

The  lave  of  (hy  neyghbour. 

Thyrde,  I  shal  love  my  neyghbour :  that  is  every  man  to  Godwarde,  as  my 
owne  selfe.  And  shall  helpe  hym  in  all  necessytes  spjrritually  and  bodyly,  as  I 
wolde  be  holpen  my  owne  selfe ;  specially  my  &ther  and  my  moder,  that  brought 
me  into  this  worlds.    The  mayster  that  teacheth  me  I  shall  honour  and  obey. 

My  felowes  that  leme  with  me  I  shall  love. 

If  I  fiUl  to  synne  I  shall  anone  ryse  aga3me  by  penaunce  and  pure  oonfta- 
syon. 

Bouatynge. 

As  often  as  I  shall  receive  my  Lorde  in  sacrament,  I  shall  with  all  study  dis- 
pose me  to  pure  denlynease  and  devocyon;  ^ 

Ineycknesee. 

Whan  I  shall  dye,  I  shal  call  for  the  sacramentes  and  rightes  of  Chrystes 
churche  by  tymes.  and  be  confessed,  and  receyve  my  Lorde  and  Rederoer  Jesu 
Ohryst. 

Jh  deOie. 

And  in  peryll  of  dethe  I  shal  gladly  call  to  be  enea  eo,  and^  armed  in  God 
I  shal  departe  to  hym  in  truste  of  his  mercy,  in  our  Lorde  Chryst  Jesu. 

HocfaCf  etvivee. 
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Breuj^iu  of  ^payngt, 

Fearo  God.  Forgyve  gladly. 

Love  God,  Chastyse  thy  body. 

Deeyre  to  be  with  hym.  Be  sobre  of  thy  mouthe. 

Serve  bym  dayly  with  aome  prayer.  Be  sobre  of  meat  and  drinks. 

Brydle  the  affectyona  of  thy  mynde.  Be  sobre  in  talkynga 

Subdue  thy  sensual  appetytes.  Flye  swearynge. 

Thrust  downe  piyda  Flye  foule  liAuguage. 

Refirayne  thy  wrathe.  Iiove  denlynesse  and  chastjte. 

Beware  of  ryot  Use  honest  companj. 

Bispende  measurably.  Lose  no  tyme. 

Flye  dishonesty.  Stand  in  grace. 

Be  true  in  worde  and  dede.  FaUyng  down  dispayre  not. 

Reverende  thy  elders.  Ever  take  a  fbeeshe   newe  good  pur 

Obev  thy  superyours.  pose. 

Bd  felowe  to  thyne  equales.  Persever  constauntly. 

Bd  benj^e  and  loving  to  thyne  infe-  Use  oft  tymes  confessyon. 

lyoara  Wasshe  cleane. 

Love  all  men  in  God.  Sorowe  for  thy  synnes. 

Byleve  and  trust  in  Christ  Jesu,  wor-  Aske  often  mercy. 


shyp  hym,  and  hym  serve  and  obey.   Be  no  slogarde. 
lall  often  ' 


Call  often  for  grace  of  the  Holy  Goost  Awake  quyckly. 

Love  peace  and  equyte.  Enryche  the  with  vertue. 

Thynke  on  dethei  Leme  dyligently. 

Drede  the  Judgment  of  God.  Tecbe  that  thou  hast  lemed  loTingly. 

Trust  in  Goddes  mercy.  By  this  way  thou  shalt  oome  to  grace 

Be  alway  well  oocupiedL  and  to  glory.    Amen. 

Foi:get  trespaces. 

Symbotum  AposMorutiL 
Credo  in  Deum  Patrem,  Ac 

Oraiio  JkminioeL 
Pater  noster,  qui  es  in  coelis,  Ac 

OraJtiuw:!via  adpuirvm  Jeium  schokt  proutdem. 

Mi  Domine  Jesu  suavissime,  qui  puer  adhuc  anno  statis  tuae  duodecimo  in 
Hieroeolymitano  templo  inter  doctores  illoe  sic  disputasti,  ut  stupefacti  univers 
tuam  superezcellentem  sapientiam  Admirarentur :  te  quieso,  ut  in  hac  tua  sdiols, 
cni  preea,  et  patrooinaris,  eam  quotidie  discam,  et  literaturam,  et  sapientiam, 
qua  poesim  in  primis  te,  Jesu,  qui  ea  ipsa  vera  sapientia,  cognoscere,  deinde  cp^- 
nitum  eundem  te  colere,  et  imitari,  atque  in  hac  brevi  vita  sic  ambulare  in  via 
doctrinffi  tuse  sequaz  vestigiorum  tuorum,  ut  quo  pervenisti  ipee  ad  aliquam 
ejus  glorie  partem  decedens  ex  hac  luce,  possim  ego  quoque  tua  gratia  felidter 
pervenire.    Amen. 

The  above  Rudiments  or  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  by  Bean  Colet^  was 
translated  into  laiva  verse  by  Erasmus,  as  a  sort  of  school  catechism  or  instruc 
tioD,  at  the  request  of  the  Dean.  Erasmus  writes  hi  a  letter  to  John  Ksviua, 
master  of  the  Libian  School  at  Louvain,  and  adds  respecting  his  fHend,  <'a  good 
man,  of  singular  wisdom,  whose  nourishing  kingdom  of  England  could  hardly 
equal,  or  affoi^one  other  man  more  pious,  or  mor^  truly  a  disciple  of  Christ," 
"  seeing  the  am  and  d^;enerate  condition  of  tlie  age,  chose  out  the  tender 
youti)  to  work  on,  that  he  might  put  the  new  wine  of  Christ  into  new  bottles." 
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Erasmtis  therefore  approved  of  the  practice  of  Spetusippos,  who  caused  the 
pictures  of  joy  and  gladness  to  be  set  round  about  his  school ;  "  to  signify,  (as 
the  excellent  archbishop  Tillotson  obsenres,)  that  the  busmess  of  education 
OBgfat  to  be  rendered  as  pleasant  as  may  be ;  and  that  children  stand  in  need  of 
all  enticements  and  encouragements  to  learning  and  goodness  imaginable:  for, 
(as  one  says,)  Metua  hmtd  dkUumi  maffiattr  officii^  fear  alone  will  not  teach  a 
man  his  duty,  and  hold  him  to  it ;  but  rather  causes  a  lasting  disgust  to  both 
learning  and  virtue^  (and  to  use  Erasmus's  words,)  ViirUiiem  simtil  odieae  ei 


Thus  jKre  find  Erasmus  was  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  and  more  for  the  merciful 
and  gentle  way  of  education :  who  therefore  was  almost  angry  with  the  dean 
and  his  two  masters.  He  judged  of  human  nature  according  to  his  own  share 
of  it^  and  therefore  was  for  the  milder  and  softer  ways  of  teaching.  He  seems 
to  wish  that  boys  could  play  and  learn  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  with  ap- 
probation and  pleasure  that  he  tells  this  story  of  an  English  gentleman.  "  One 
day  seeing  his  little  son  very  fond  of  shooting,  bought  him  a  fine  bow  and  ar- 
rows, which  was  painted  with  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabet :  and 
so  for  the  but,  or  mark  to  shoot  at ;  the  like  capital  letters  were  drawn  upon  it : 
and  when  he  hit  a  letter,  and  could  tell  the  name  of  it,  he  had,  besides  the  ap- 
plause of  the  bystanders,  a  cherry,  or  some  such  trifle,  for  his  reward." 

Erasmus  also  was  a  great  enemy  to  that  laborious  way  of  trifling  and  losing 
time,  which  had  lately  obtained  in  grammar  schools ;  the  going  round  as  it 
were,  in  a  mill,  with  sweat  and  noise,  and  getting  by  heart  so  many  lines,  witli- 
out  understanding  the  sense  of  them ;  too  much  the  custom  of  idleness  in  Eng* 
land  and  Holland.  He  showed  also  a  very  good  judgment ;  that  boys  shoula 
be  sent  early  to  a  grammar  school,  before  their  minds  are  corrupted  with  any 
ill  habit  of  tenderness,  slothfulness,  or  other  impediment  of  learning ;  and  then 
that  they  should  not  be  taken  away  too  soon  to  the  university,  to  be  confounded 
with  logic,  before  they  rightly  understand  their  grammar ;  and,  in  a  manner,  to 
unlearn  the  little  they  had  learned  at  school 

Sir  Thomas  More  likewise  doth  often  complain  of  the  then  vulgar  method 
of  teaching  grammar,  and- the  intricate  systems  of  it;  particularly  of  the  Parva 
Logkakia  of  Albertus,  full  of  abstruse  and  trifling  rules  to  puzzle  and  confound 
the  poor  boys. 

But  Erasmus  was,  above  all,  solicitous  for  the  morals  and  virtuous  dispoei- 
tlons  of  children.  He  would  have  them  read  no  authore  but  what  were  dean 
and  chaste,  and  be  in  no  company  but  what  was  innocent  and  uninfected. 
.  We  find  by  one  of  the  dean's  statutes,  he  was  much  of  his  mind ;  for  he  or- 
dera  several  Christian  authors,  (vte.,  Lactantiu?,  Sedulus,  Juvencus,  Ac.,)  to  be 
used  in  his  school,  for  fear  the  childrens*  morals  should  be  corrupted  by  some 
of  the  heathen  writers. 

Erasmus  also  thought  bojrs  carried  from  school,  as  fVom  their  first  vessel,  that 
savor  or  tincture  of  good  and  evil  that  prevailed  in  all  their  following  course  of 
life,  and  gave  them  the  right  or  the  wrong  bent  and  turn,  to  be  wise  and  usefbl 
in  their  generation,  or  to  be  a  sort  of  rakes  and  reprobates  for  ever. 

He  used  to  talk  over  this  subject  with  dean  Colet,  upon  the  occasion  of  dis- 
coursing about  the  masters  and  scholare  of  Paul:  and  the  dean  fully  declared 
himself  of  the  same  opinion,  that  boys  would  imbibe  their  principles  and  morals 
from  the  books  and  the  company  tliey  conversed  with.    It  is  probable,  that 
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upon  ibis  observation  the  dean  made  it  a  proveibial  saying  of  his,  "  We  are  all 
luch  as  our  oooversation  is,  and  come  habitually  to  practice  what  we  frequently 
hear."  This  apothegm,  or  wise  saying  of  dean  Colet,  is  remembered  by 
Erasmus  in  his  elaborate  collection  of  Adages;  and  is  preferred  before  any  of 
the  sentences  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

On  this  solid  foundation,  with  a  Ooveming  Body  remoTed  from  the  tempCa> 
tion  of  devoting  the  fhnds  from  their  legitimate  porpeee,  and  with  a  liberty  of 
action  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances  of  a  progressive  society — with  teach* 
ers,  books,  subjects,  and  methods  of  study,  in  advance  of  any  existing  sdiod, 
8t  Paul  entered  at  once  on  a  work  of  benefioenoe  which  entitles  its  fcomder  to 
a  high  place  among  the  bene&ctors  of  his  country  and  his  race.  In  the  long 
and  brilliant  array  of  Paulines,  trained  by  Lilly  and  his  successors,  we  distill- 
guish  such  names  as  the  Norths,  [Sir  Edward,  Prands,  Lord  Guilford,  Dr.  John, 
Sir  Dudley,  Frederic,  Lord  North,  the  premier  from  1^70  to  1782,]  John  Leland, 
William  Camden,  John  Milton,  Samuel  Pepys,  Benjamin  Galamy,  Roger  Oole^ 
John  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Bishop  Hooper,  Bish- 
op Bradford,  Halley  the  astvonomer,  Bishop  Fisher,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  Lord  Chancellor  Truro,  Professor  Jowett,  Ac.,  Ac 

Few  public  schools  can  claim  to  have  educated  more  men  who  figure  promi- 
nently in  English  history  than  this  foundation  of  John  Colet,  and  with  such 
modifications  in  its  governing  body,  and  in  the  fundamental  ordinances  as  this 
wise  man  anticipated  to  be  necessary  and  provided  for  making  on  the  adviea 
of  "good  lettered  and  learned  men,"  it  will  still  contribute  largely  to  the  schol- 
arship  and  statesmanship  of  England. 

List  of  the  Highor  Upper  Masters  of  SL  PttuFs  SchooL 

1612.  William  Lilly,  continued  10  yrs.  1667.  S.  Cromleholme,  oontin.  16  yn. 

1622.  John  Ritwyse,       "  10    "  1672.  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,         «    26  •« 

1632.  Richard  Jones,      "  17    "  1697.  John  Postlethwayte,    «    16  " 

1549.  Thomas  Freeman,"  10    "  1713.  PhUip  Asoough,  «      8  « 

1669.  John  Cooke,  "  U    "  1721.  Benjamin  Morland,       "    12  ** 

1573.  William  Malym,    "  8    «  1733.  Timothy  Crumpe,  d.  1737,  4  « 

1681.  John  Harrison,     «  16    "  1737.  George  Charles,  D.D.,  "    11  " 

1696.  Rich'd  Mulcaster,  "  12    "  1748.  Geo.  Thicknesse,  res'd,"    21  " 

1608.  Alexander  Gill,     "  27    "  1769.  Richard  Roberts,  D.D^"    45  ** 

1635.  Dr.Alexand'rGill,"  5    "  1814.  John  Sleath,  D.  D.,      "    24  " 

1640.  John  Langley,      "  17    »*  1838.  Herbert  Kyiiaston. 

Educational  Staff  in  1866. 

Sigh  Master,— Rev.  Herbert  Kynaston,  D.  D. 

Sub  Master,— ^y,  J.  H.  Lupton,  M.  A. 

Third  Mastery— B^y.  E.  T.  Hudson,  M.  A. 

Assistant  Master,— Rey,  J.  W.  Shepard,  K.  A. 

Mathematical  Master,— E.  A.  Hadley,  M.  A. 

French  Masters, — M.  T.  Pagliardini,  M.  Stievenard. 

The  Roynl  Coromisionors  recommend  the  appointment  by  the  Court  of  As- 
sistants, of  a  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science ;  and  that  the  High  Master  be  antb<»^ 
ized  to  appoint  a  German  teacher,  and  masters  of  Drawing  and  Music,  and  that 
half-yearly  prizes  be  given  for  proficiency  in  these  subjects,  and  in  Nstiml 
Science.  » 
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GABDZ3YAL  W0L9BT  ON  STUDIBS  FOB  GRAIOCAB  SGHOOIi— 1528.* 

Thomas^  Cfardinal  of  Tork,  eto.,  to  the  Maaten  of  Ipswich  School,  Greeting. 

We  suppose  no  ono  to  be  Ijpiorant  with  what  mental  effort,  zea^  and  in- 
dustry we  have  olwaj's  directed  our  labors  to  tills  point ;  not  with  a  view  to 
our  own  private  advantage,  but  as  far  a  possible  to  consult  the  welfare  of 
car  country  and  of  all  our  fellow-subjects.  In  which  one  object  we  con- 
sider we  shall  reap  the  richest  fruit  of  patriotism,  if  with  divine  blcMinj^  we 
should  adorn  by  cultivation  the  minds  of  our  countrymen,  influenced 
therefore  by  a  warmth  of  affection  incredibly  great  toward  our  birth-place, 
which  claims  our  exertions  by  its  own  right,  wo  have  dedicated  a  t  chool,  not 
wholly  without  elegance  as  a  '  uildlng,  as  the  clearest  testimony  of  our  per- 
fect love.  And  since  there  seemed  but  little  done  in  having  built  a  school, 
however  magnificent  the  structure,  unless  there  ehould  be  added  skilful 
ma  ters,  we  have  endeavored  l>y  all  means  to  appoint  to  preside  oyer  it  two 
masters  duly  f elected  and  approved;  under  whose  tuition  the  youth  of 
Britain,  from  their  earliest  year',  might  imbibe  morality  and  learning;  natur- 
ally considering  that  Uie  hope  of  the  whole  state  rests  on  this  f tage  of  life, 
as  that  of  the  harvest  on  the  blade  of  com.  And  that  this  might  succeed 
more  happily  and  early,  we  have  provided,  with  all  care,  zeal,  and  diligence, 
that,  in  a  little  treatise  on  the  instruction  of  I  oys,  you  should  have  the 
method  and  plan  of  teaching  principally  necessary  for  this  tender  age.  It 
will  now  In  turp  be  your  part,  who  are  masters  in  our  new  school,  hero  to 
exercise  the  boys  with  diligence  in  the  rudiments  of  education ;  that,  as  well 
In  elegance  of  literature  as  in  parity  of  morale,  they  may  advance  in  due 
order  to  higher  views.  And,  if  you  strive  after  this  object  as  carefully  as  we 
shall  exhibit  the  plan  before  your  eyes,  you  will  not  only  now,  while  we 
earnestly  favor  your  pursuits,  lay  us  under  obligation  to  yourselves,  but  you 
will  ab  olnteiy  make  us  survive  on  happy  terms  with  all  posterity. 

From  our  own  palace.  Sept  1,  A.  D.  1528. 

In  what  ^tder  boys,  admitted  into  our  aeadetnyf  ehould  be  taught,  and 
what  authors  shoulabe  lessoned  to  them. 

First  Ctosa.— In  the  firgt  place,  it  has  been  not  improperly  resolved  that 
our  school  be  divided  into  eight  classes.  The  first  of  these  to  contain  the 
leas  forward  boys,  who  should  be  diligently  exercised  in  the  eight  parts  of 
speech ;  and  whose  now  flexible  accent  it  should  be  your  chief  concern  to 
form—making  them  repeat  the  elements  assigned  them,  with  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  delicate  pronunciation— since  raw  material  may  be  wrought  to  any 
shape  whatever;  and  according  to  Horace, 

'The  odors  of  th'«  wine  that  first  sha'l  stsin 
The  vindn  ve-iel,  ii  will  Jo  \g  retain ;  * 

on  which  account  it  were  least  proper  to  deprive  this  time  of  life  of  due  care. 

S'fOHd  C<t*i. — Next  in  order,  after  pupils  of  this  age  have  made  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  first  rudiments,  we  should  wish  tliem  to  be  called  into  the 
second  form,  to  practise  speaking  Latin,  and  to  render  Into  Latin  some  Eng- 
lish proposition;  which  should  not  be  without  point  or  pertinence,  but 
should  contain  some  piquant  or  beautiful  sentiment,  suflSciently  suitable  to 
the  capacity  of  boys.  A  soon  as  this  is  rendered,  it  r-hould  lie  set  do^n  In 
Roman  characters  ;  and  vou  will  daily  pay  attention  that  each  of  the  whole 
party  have  this  note-book  perfectly  correct,  and  written  as  fairly  as  possible 
with  h'is  own  hand.  ^ 

Should  you  think  proper  that,  beside**  the  rudiments,  some  author  shouM 
be  given  at  this  tender  a^e,  it  may  he  either  Lily^s  ^'ann^n  Monitorivm  or 
i  ato's  Pmcepts-;-  that  is,  with  a  view  of  forming  the  accent 

T>'»>'  Clas*. — Of  autliors  who  mainly  conduce  to  form  a  familisr  style- 
pure,  terse,  and  polished — who  is  more  humorous  than  JE-op*  Who  more 
tisefnl  than  Terence  *  Both  of  whom,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  sul)jects, 
are  not  without  attraction  to  the  age  of  youth. 

*  Orijciaai  Letter  in  La  ia  iu  Bamard'd  American  Joomai  of  Bducatiou,  vii.  487. 
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FurthenDorc,  wc  should  not  disapprove  of  your  subjoining^,  for  this  form, 
the  little  book  composed  by  Lily  on  the  genders  of  nouns. 

F,Hth  '  2(U(K.  -  Again,  when  you  exercise  the  soldiership  of  the  fonrth 
class,  what  &:cneral  would  you  rather  have  than  Vii*gll  himself,  the  prince  of 
all  poets?  Whose  majesty  of  verse,  It  were  wortn  while,  should  be  pro- 
nounced with  due  intonation  of  voice. 

Ai  well  adapted  to  this  form,  Lily  will  furnish  the  past  tenses  and  f npines 
of  verb  .  i^ut  although  I  confess  such  things  arc  neces  ary,  yet,  as  far  as 
possible,  wo  could  wish  them  so  api)ointcd  as  not  to  occupy  the  more  valoa- 
ble  part  of  the  day. 

Ji  fih.  (la»^. — ^And  now,  at  length,  you  wish  to  know  what  plan  of  teaching 
we  would  here  prescribe.  Tour  wish  shall  be  indulged.  One  point  that  we 
tliink  proper  to  be  noticed,  as  of  first  importance,  is,  tliat  the  tender  age  of 
youth  be  never  urged  with  severe  blows,  or  harsh  threats,  or  indeed  with  any 
sort  of  tyranny,  h'or  by  this  injurious  treatment  all  sprightliness  of  genius 
cither  is  de  troyed  oris  at  any  rate  considerably  damped. 

With  regard  to  what  this  form  should  bo  taught,  your  principal  concern 
will  be  to  lesson  them  in  •  ome  select  epistles  of  •  iccro;  as  none  other  seem 
to  us  more  easy  in  their  style,  or  more  productive  of  rich  copiousness  of 
language. 

S  X  U  (7iM.— AT oreover,  the  sixth  form  seems  to  require  some  history, 
either  that  of  Sallnst  or  CsBsar^s  Commentaries  To  these  might  not  improp- 
erly be  added  Lily^s  Syntax ;  verbs  defective  and  Im^ular;  in  short,  any  you 
may  notice,  in  the  course  of  reading,  a^  departing  from  the  usual  form  of 
declination. 

iSmtnih  Cln»s. — The  party  In  the  seventh  fonn  should  regulariy  have  in 
hand  either  Horace^s  Epistles,  or  Ovid*s  Mctamorohoscs,  or  I-  astl ;  occasion- 
ally composing  verse  or  an  epistle  of  their  own  It  will  also  be  of  very  great 
importance  that  they  sometimes  turn  verse  Into  prose,  or  reduce  prose  into 
meter.  In  order  that  what  is  learnt  by  hearing  may  not  be  forgotten,  the 
boy  should  reperusc  It  with  you,  or  with  others.  Just  before  retiring  to  rest 
he  should  study  something  choice,  or  worthy  of  remembrance,  to  repeat  to 
the  master  the  next  morning. 

At  intcrs-als  attention  should  >e  relaxed,  and  recreation  introduced ;  but 
recreation  of  an  elegant  nature,  worthy  of  polite  literature.  Indeed,  even 
with  his  studies  pleasure  shoulJ  be  so  intimately  bl'^nded  that  a  boy  may 
thinlv  it  rather  a  tfi%n^  at  iea*^»inu  than  a  task.  And  caution  must  be  used,  k>t 
by  immoderate  exertion  the  faculties  of  Icnmers  be  overwhelmed,  or  be 
fatigued  by  reading  very  far  prolonged ;  for  either  way  alike  there  is  a  fault 

Eit/hfh  0"«*. — Lastly,  when  by  exercise  of  this  kind  the  part^has  attained 
to  some  proficiency  in  conversation-style,  they  should  be  recalled  to  the 
higher  precepts  of  grammar :  as,  for  instance,  to  the  figures  prescribed  (7 
Donatus,  to  the  elegance  of  Valla,  and  to  any  ancient  authors  whatever  in 
the  Latin  tongue.  In  lessoning  from  these,  we  would  remind  you  to  endeavor 
to  inform  yourselves  at  least  on  the  points  it  may  be  proper  eho'ild  Ik* 
illustrated  on  each  present  occasion.  For  example,  when  intending  to  ex- 
pound at  length  a  comedy  of  Terence,  you  may  first  discuss  in  few  words  tlic 
author's  rank  in  life,  his  peculiar  talent,  and  elegance  of  style.  Ton  vanj 
then  remark  how  great  the  pleasure  and  utility  involved  in  reading  comedies; 
of  which  word  you  should  explain  the  signification  and  derivation.  Next, 
you  may  briefly  but  perspicuously  unravel  the  substance  of  the  plot;  and 
carefully  point  out  the  particular  kind  of  verse.  You  may  afterward  srrance 
the  words  in  more  simple  order;  and  wherever  there  may  appear  «ny^^^ 
markable  elegance;  any  antiquated,  new-modelled,  or  Grecian  phrase  ;'siiy 
obscurity  of  expres  ion;  any  point  of  etymoloary,  whether  derivation  or 
composition ;  any  order  of  constniction  rather  harsh  and  confu  cd :  snj 
point  of  orthography ;  any  figure  of  speech,  uncommon  beauty  of  styl^ 
rhet«)rical  ornament,  or  proverbial  expression:  in  short  aftythinK  proper  or 
improper  for  imitation;  it  should  be  crupulously  noticed  to  the  yonnjr  party. 

Moreover,  you  will  pay  attention  that  in  plav-ilme  the  partv  (»pcak  wlUi  all 
possible  correctness ;  sometimes  commending  the  speaker  when  a  pliraw »« 
rather  appo  Ite,  pr  improving  hi-  expression  when  erroneous.  Orcsslonall} 
pome  pithy  subject  for  a  short  epistle  in  their  native  tongue  should  be  pro- 
posed. And,  to  conclude,  you  may  exhibit,  if  you  please,  some  fonnul«'» 
which,  serving  as  a  guide,  a  given  theme  mav  coiivenleptlv  ^c  treated. 

Furnished  with  the  e  rudiments  in  our  school,  bovswill  easily  displsrlbf 
paramount  im))ortance  of  beginning  from  the  best  Do  you  » ut  now* pro- 
coed,  and  enlighten  with  most  honorable  studies  your  well-deserving  countrr. 
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8HRBW6SURT  SCHOOL. 

The  Grammar  School  at  Shrewsbaiy  .originated  in  a  movement  of  Hugh  Ed- 
wards, a  London  mercer,  but  a  Shrewsbuiy  man,  and  Richard  Whitaker,  one 
of  the  bailifls  of  the  town,  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
suppressed  Abby  and  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Maiy,  and  St  Chad's,  to  supply 
tbe  loss  of  the  seminaries  attached  to  them,  by  a  Free  Gnammar  School.  A 
charter  was  issued  Februaiy  10,  1661,  granting  certain  prebendal  tithes  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  school  with  one  master  and  one  under-master  to  be 
called  'Libera  Schola  OrammalicaUe  Regis  Edwardi  SeocH^ — *The  Free  Gram- 
mar School  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.*  The  precise  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion Libera  SchoU,  or  Free  School,  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  It  evidently 
did  not  mean  literallj  a  gratuHous  school — in  a  school  which  no  charge  was  or 
or  could  be  made  for  tuition,  for  in  the  original  statutes  provision  is  made  for 
the  payment  of  fee&  In  a  controversy  which  has  grown  out  of  the  word,  Dr, 
Kennedy  the  Head  Master  in  1862,  published  a  pamphlet,  with  the  title  Libera 
Schoku  He  affirms  that  Libera  was  never  used  in  the  sense  of  'gratuitous,' 
either  in  classical  Latin,  in  post-classical  Latin,  or  in  medii&val  Latin.  As 
respects  classical  Latin,  he  refers  to  the  dictionaries  of  Faociolati  and  Sclieller, 
where  it  is  seen,  on  comparing  the  examples  of  '  liber  ^  and  its  adverb 
^Uberi^  with  the  examples  of  'graktiius^  and  the  adverb  'graUa,^  that  the  two 
t>nner  words  are  never  used  in  tlie  sense  of  the  two  latter.  *Liber^^  in  fact,  he 
contends,  means  '  tinresiraittedy^  *  unctmtroUedf^  or  exempt,  but  can  not  be  found 
to  describe  a  thing  not  to  be  paid  for.  So  post-classically  he  gv^es  many  in- 
stances of  Liber  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  allef  which 
the  meaning  is  *  unenslavedj*  and  in  none  'grakuUmaJ  Finally,  as  regards  me- 
dieval Latin,  he  points  to  the  valuable  glossaries  of  Dufresne,  Ducange,  and 
Charpentier,  as  well  as  to  Lindenbrog's  Oodex  Lefftun,  and  dedanes  that, 
although  the  word  is  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence,  there  is  not  the  fiiintest 
trace  of  its  use  in  the  sense  of  '  gratuitous,*  From  all  which  he  oendudes  that 
Libera  in*thecharter  of  King  Edward's  schools  was  designed  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  existing  schools,  most  of  which  were  dependent  on  ecclesias- 
tical power,  and  were  attached  and  subservient  to  Chapters  and  Collegea  In 
confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  expression  it  should  be  remembered  that  Liber 
Bomo  in  the  Grtai  Charter  meant  a  'freeman '  as  distinguished  from  a  serf,  and 
the  adjective  Liber  {Libera,  Liberum)  was  the  term  universally  employed  to 
confer  by  Royal  Charter  a  liberty  er  franchise  on  various  objects  and  institu- 
tions.   For  instance — 

Libera  OapeHa,  a  Free  Chapel  (free  from  ordinary  jurisdiction). 

Libera  Etxleeia,  a  Free  Church  (free  from  mcumbency,— personatus).  * 

Libera  VtUa,  a  Free  Town  (free  from  certain  burdens). 

Liberum  Fhudum,  Frank-Fee  (ditto,  ditto). 

Libera  Firma,  Frank-Farm  (ditto,  ditto). 

Liber  Taurus,  a  Free  Bull  (not  liable  to  be  impounded^ 
80  Libera  Warenna,  Free  Warren. 

Libera  Piscaria,  Free  Fishery. 

lAbera  CkasM,  Free  Chase. 

Libera  EZeemosyna,  Frank  Alrooine. 
In  all  which,  undoubtedly,  the  word  implies  'free  from  lordship  or  control,' 
'  not  liable  to  services,'  hy  royally-conferred  frandiise. 
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I^eaent  Condition. 

1.  The  School  is  now  governed  by  13  Trustees,  of  which  the  Major  of 
Shrewsbury  is  ex-^ffido  Cliairman.  Vacancies  are  filled  bj  selectioQ  of  the 
Corporation  fh>m  those  nominated  bj  the  Trustees  for  each  vacancy. 

2.  The  annual  value  of  the  property  and  revenues  exceeds  3,0002.,  and  the 
income  of  the  tuition  fees  in  1866  was  6,000^.  There  are  four  eodesiastioal 
benefices  attached  to  the  foundation. 

3.  There  are  ei^lit  masters  under  the  Head  Master — ^the  former  receiving  in 
salary  and  tuitiou  fees  over  2,000L,  and  the  latter  Crom  2002.  to  5602.,  with  some 
addition  from  private  pupils. 

4.  The  attendance  of  pupils  varies — is  now  198,  distributed  as  follows: 

Sixth  Form,  3  divisions,  Third  Fonn,      8  divisiooa. 

Fifth,  3       '•  Scemiddo. 

The  Shell,  S       **  Fintdo. 

Fourth  Form,  8      '  '* 

6.  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  are  compulsory  on  the  whole  adiool  Tlie 
following  table  of  marks  in  the  Sixth  Form  is  an  index  to  the  grand  valiiatioo 
of  studies  in  a  total  of  3,000  marks,  viz.  i— 

1.  Translations  from  Greek  and  liHtin  anthon 600  Ibr  4  pepen. 

S.  Composition,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Enflish 7U0  **    5      * 

8.  Pbilolf«y,  Greek,  Letin,  and  Enflisb 400  **   9      ** 

4.  DiTinity 300  ••    8      - 

5.  History  and  Geography 400"    8      ** 

0.  Mathematics  (inelQdinf  arithmetic) 000  **    3      •* 

6.  A  boy  at  Shrewsbury  rises  mainly  by  proficiency.  There  are  26  Bxhtbi- 
tions,  varying  in  value  flt>m  102.  to  63/.  per  annnm,  tenable  fix>m  3  to  8  yean 
— in  particular  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There  are  more  than  20 
prizes  for  Classical,  Mathematical,  and  other  attainments. 

7.  School  discipline  is  maintained  in  part  by  12  Ptaposton,  who  are  'privi- 
l^d  to  wear  hats,  to  carry  a  stick,  to  go  beyond  the  school  bonnds,  and  to  go 
home  a  day  eariier  than  others.*  They  read  lessons  in  the  chapel;  call  the 
school  roll ;  conduct  negotiations  with  the  Head  Master,  and  can  '  set  imposi- 
tions,' but  not  use  physical  foroa  There  is  no  *  individual  fiigging/  bntfoor 
&gs  are  allotted  to  the  Prepoetor's  room,  to  run  messages,  lay  th*e  breakftst 
things,  ftc.  These  are  changed  every  week.  There  is  a  '  Secretary  of  Disci- 
pline *  (one  of  the  Masters)  who  records  in  a  book  each  boy's  merit  maricsy  as 
well  as  his  penal  marks.  Fonr  merit  marks  purchase  a  half-holiday.  The  rod 
can  be  used  only  by  the  Head  Master.  The  greatest  number  obtainable  by  one 
boy  in  a  month  is  twelve,  viz. : — 

For  (ood  ehssieal  work S  For  pooetiml  attendance  at  ehepal. . .  9 

**         mathematical  work 9       For  absenee  of  penal  marks 9 

Fienohwork 9  — 

9  Total J9 


t  The  ancient  ordinances  direct  that  the  scholars  shall  play  only  on  Thursday, 
unless  there  be  a  holiday  in  the  week,  or  at  the  earnest  request  of  some  man 
of  honor,  or  of  great  worship,  credit,  or  authority.  Their  play  was  to  be '  shoot- 
ing in  the  long  bow,  and  chess  play,  and  no  other  games,  unless  it  be  running, 
wrestling,  or  leapmg,  and  no  game  to  be  above  \d.  or  match  over  4dL*  It  is 
further  provided  that  on  every  Thursday  'before  they  go  to  phiy,*  the  scholars 
*  shall  for  exercise  declaim  and  play  one  act  of  a  comedy.* 

There  is  a  play-ground  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre  near  the  School, 
with  a  fives  court;  and  a  cricket-ground,  rented  by  the  Head  Master,  five  acrei 
in  extent,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  games  chiefly  practiced  tie 
cricket^  football,  fives,  quoits,  and  other  athletic  sports,  as  runnings  leaping,  ke. 
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MSBCHAirr  TATL0B8*  0BiJOCA.B  SOHOOL. 

The  Grammar  School  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  originated  in  an 
offer  in  1560-1  by  Mr.  Richard  Hills,  a  member  of  the  fraternity^  of  the  som 
of  500/L  to  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  a  portion  of  the  spacious  man- 
sion of  the  'Rose'  mentioned  in  8bakspeare*s  King  Henry  YIIL: 

within  the  pukh 

8t  lAwraDM  PoahMy. 

Tlie  school  was  completely  organized  with  a  master,  wardens,  and  assistants 
before  the  close  of  1561.  The  statutes  for  the  government  of  the  scliool  were 
oopicd  from  those  of  Dean  Colet  for  St.  PauVs  School — the  scholars  being  the 
-  children  of  any  nation  resident  in  London.  The  first  High  Master — ^who,  by 
the  statutes,  must  be  *  a  man  in  body  whole,  sober,  discrete,  honest,  virtuous, 
and  learned  in  good  and  cleare  Latine  Literature,  and  also  in  Oreeke,  yf  such 
may  be  gotten,*  was  Richard  Mylcaster,  M.  A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Such 
^vas  his  reputation  that  pupils  poured  in  flx>m  all  quarters  at  once,  and  this  im- 
mediate success  was  made  permanent  by  the  appropriation  of  forty- three  Fel- 
lowships in  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  to  the  scholars  of  this  school — ^the  gift 
of  Sir  Thomas  White,  a  member  of  the  company. 

System  of  Probation  or  ExanunaHon — 1606-7. 

1.  A  probacon  of  the  whole  schoole  shall  bee  made  onely  by  the  master  of 
the  schoole  and  the  three  ushers,  snd  at  these  three  tymes,  viz.,  the  first  on  the 
eleaventh  day  of  March;  the  second  on  the  eleaventh  day  of  September;  the 
third  on  the  eleaventh  day  of  December ;  not  being  Sundaies,  And  if  anie  of 
the  said  daies  happen  on  the  Sunday,  then  upon  the  next  day  following. 

2.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  eight  or  nine  daies  before  the  said  probaoon-day, 
shall  admonish  all  the  schoUers  of  the  schoole^  as  well  them  that  bee  absent,  by 
messengers,  as  them  that  bee  present  by  himself:  firat,  that  they  prepare  all 
such  necessaries  as  are  required  on  the  probacon-day;  secondly,  that  they  com 
to  the  schoole,  on  the  said  probacon-day,  in  tlie  morning,  at  half  an  houre  after 
six  of  the  cl(x;k  at  the  furthest,  snd  so  to  continue  till  an  eleaven ;  and  in  the 
aftemrtone,  likewise,  at  half  an  hour  after  twelve,  and  to  oontynue  till  fiva 

3.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  the  day  before  thd  probacon-day,  shall  see  that 
every  schoUer  in  the  schoole  bee  furnished  with  paper,  pennes,  and  ynck,  for 
the  next  daies  exercise;  and  also  that  every  ones  name,  his  age«  the  day, 
moneth,  and  yeare  of  his  coming  first  to  schoole,  bee  written  with  his  own 
hand  on  the  outside  of  his  paper,  or  paper-book,  or  on  the  topp  of  his  first  page. 

4.  The  mr  of  the  schoole  shall  propound  to  every  form  in  the  schoole,  for 
fowre  howres  in  the  forenoone,  and  as  manie  in  the  aftemoone  of  the  probation- 
day,  several  exercises  to  bee  done  in  writeing  by  every  one  of  them  within  the 
sett-tyme  hereafter  mentioned. 

5.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  and  the  three  ushers  (while  the  schollers  are  doing 
their  work,  and  dtireing  the  prescribed  time )  shall  carefully,  and  with  a  watch- 
full  eye,  provide,  that  no  schoUer  of  anie  forme  do  prompt  or  once  lean  towards 
his  fellow  for  help,  that  the  founders  may  the  better  know  how  they  proceed,  by 
doing  of  their  own  act  and  exerdfle,  without  any  help. 

6.  The  mr  of  the  schoole  and  the  three  Ushers  at  th*  end  of  every  howre 
(dureing  the  whole  day),  shall  see  that  every  empty  space,  and  also  the  last 
line  of  every  exercise,  bee  crossed,  that  afterwards  there  may  bee  no  adding  of 
anie  thing,  but  that  the  work  of  every  boy  doe  stHnd  to  be  viewed  hereafter  as 
hee  of  himself  did  perform  it  in  that  sett-time ;  and  that  the  forenoon*s  works 
shall  be  alwaies  taken  fh>m  the  scholars  at  their  going  away  by  the  ushers,  and 
delivered  to  the  mr,  wch  at  one  a  clock  shall  be  delivered  to  them  again  to  write 
the  rest  of  their  tasks. 

*l.  The  mr  of  the  Schoole  shall  not  propound  to  anie  forme  the  same  dialogue, 
epistle,  theme^  sentence,  or  verse^  twice  in  one  year& 
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8.  No  scholler  of  any  forme  shall  bee  urged  to  write  more  of  the  taske  pre- 
scribed within  the  lymitted  howre  than  hee  is  well  able  to  perform. 

9.  If  any  scholler  shal  bee  found  on  three  several  probation-daies  either  bj 
hts  owne  negligence,  or  his  friends  wilL  to  be  absent  from  the  schoole ;  or  haTing 
been  p'sent,  by  his  over-slender  and  weak  exercises,  to  be  unapted  and  unmeet 
to  learn,  or  e\8  a  non-proficient,  that  then  everie  such  scholar,  that  so  ahalbe 
found  absent,  unapt,  or  not  competently  profiting,  shalbee  (according  to  the 
companie^s  order,  heretofore  provided  in  the  like  behalQ  dismissed  the  schoole. 

10.  The  mr  of  the  .schoole,  receaving  all  the  schollers  exercises  done  by  them 
on  tike  said  probation-day,  shall  cause  everie  formes  papers  of  exercises  to  bee 
sowed  together  into  six  several  volumes  or  booked,  every  forme  apart  by  itself, 
and  afterwards  lay  them  up  in  some  convenient  place  appointed  thereunto.  And 
bee  shall  not  in  auie  wise  diminish  any  one  of  them,  that  the  succeeding  pos- 
terity, as  well  of  the  company  as  of  the  schoole,  by  comparing  their  present 
exercises  with  them  of  former  tymes,  may  see  how  much  and  wherein  ihey  ex- 
ceed or  come  behind  them. 

11.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  within  fowre  daies  after  the  said  probacon-day 
shall  enter  into  a  booke,  called  THK  REGISTER  OF  THE  SCUOOLKS 
PROBATION,  conteining  400  leaves  of  large  paper,  in  forme  of  a  brief  table  or 
callender:  Ffirst,  that  the  said  tryalls  were  performed  the  xith  day  of  that 
present  moneth,  according  to  the  orders  prescribed ;  Secondly,  all  the  aebollers 
of  the  six  formes,  every  fbrm  by  itself  in  this  order,  viz.,  the  name  of  every  boy 
as  hee  sitteth  in  his  forme,  his  age,  and  time  of  continuance;  next,  what  books 
and  how  far  in  them  hee  hath  read ;  lastly,  what  exercises  hee  uf^ually  make^ 
with  the  school-master  and  three  ushers  own  hands  subscribed  thereunto :  wch 
table  or  kalendar  thus  entered  into  the  said  register,  the  mr  of  the  schoole,  ac- 
companied with  one  of  his  ushers,  shal  shewe  to  the  mr  and  wardens  at  their 
hall  upon  the  first  or  second  ordynarie  court-day,  next  after  following  (the  day 
of  probacon  being  past  fowre  daies  before),  to  tii*  end  that  yf  they  so  please, 
they  may  appoint  some  persons  to  repaire  to  the  schoole,  to  take  knowledlge  and 
view  of  the  exercises  done  by  every  boy  on  the  said  probacon-day ;  and  also 
that  they  themselves,  or  some  other  for  them,  may  preseittly,  or  alter  when  they 
think  best,  compare  the  last  thhigs  registred  with  the  like  things  registred  at 
former  probacons,  to  see  every  boye's  cfiutynuance  either  in  any  forme,  or  in  the 
schoole,  and  other  like  circumstances  there  mentioned.  And  the  mr  and  ward- 
ens,  or  som  one  of  them  shall  subscribe  to  the  register  so  brought  and  confirmed 
under  the  schoole-mr  and  ushers  hands;  and  also  cause  to  bee  entrt^d  into  their 
court-book  the  day  on  wch  the  said  mr  of  the  schoole,  with  one  of  his  ushersL 
came  and  presented  the  same,  for  testimony  to  the  company  as  well  of  the  said 
dutifall  p'sentment,  as  also  of  their  care  towards  the  schoole,  and  desire  they 
have  to  know  how  their  schollers  doe  proceede ;  and  even  tlien  shall  bee  girea 
to  the  said  master  of  the  schoole  xxvi^r  viiid.  by  the  name  of  a  reward  to  bee 
distributed  equally  (for  considerations  in  the  giver),  to  himself!  and  his  three 
ushers,  via.  vixid.  to  each  of  them  for  their  good  care  and  pains  taken  in  the 
premisses,  and  their  further  encouragement,  PJROVIDED  alwaies  herein,  that 
uppon  any  fraudulent  dealing  in  the  master  of  tlie  schoole,  or  the  three  usJien^ 
the  aforesaid  reward  shall  cease,  and  the  blame  and  shame  sliall  rest  with  them 
for  their  wilfuU  default. 

12.  It  is  tlMught  meete  that  this  probation  of  the  whole  schoole  slialbee  com- 
mitted unto  the  honest  and  faithfull  tnist  and  disposition  of  the  mr  of  the 
schoole  and  the  three  ushers  alone,  without  any  association,  fi>r  these  three 
causes:  Ffirst,  the  ffounders  have  good  experience  of  their  faithfull  governmeot 
and  aasured  confidence  of  their  care  of  this  trust  reposed  uppon  them.  Sec- 
ondly, this  triall  of  the  schollers  being  mnde  by  an  act  onely  in  writeing,  it  is 
without  doubt  that  strange  assembly  will  but  hinder  Ihem  in  iheir  said  exerctseSL 
Thirdly,  The  watchfull  eye  of  the  mr  and  the  3  ushers  onely,  wilhee  sufficient 
to  make  the  boyes  the  more  serious  and  earnest  in  their  work,  and  cause  ewry 
boye's  act  to  be  entirely  his  owne  worke,  without  any  help;  whereas,  yf  furtiier 
assembly  were,  this  probacon  could  not  by  the  mr  and  the  three  usliers  bee  so 
carefully  attended,  neither  the  schollers  worke  be  so  heedefuUy  and  dutifuUj 
intended  and  done  by  them  as  ii  should. 
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POSITIONS  WHBREIV  TH08B  PRTmnYE  CXBOUHSTANCES  BE  EXAUINBD, 
WHICH  AJUi  NEOKSSArtlS  FOB,  THB  TRAINING  UP  OF  OUILDBBN^  EITHEa  FOR 
SKILL  IN  THBIR   BOOKK,   OR  UUALTH  IN  VHBIR  BODIB. 

WRITTEN  by  Richard  Muloaster,  master  of  the  achoole  erected  w  Lon- 
don^ anno  1561,  tn  tfie  parish  of  St  Lawrence^  Fowtneie^  by  the  worshipfuJU  com- 
pany of  the  merchant  taiiers  </  the  said  dUe, 

The  above  is  the  title  page  in  full  of  one  of  the  earliest  Treatises  in  the 
English  language  on  the  general  principles  of  Education,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  conditions  of  a  good  school,  and  of  an  education  at  once  liberal  and  prac- 
tical, as  held  by  the  best  teachers  *of  the  present  day,  are  set  forth  in  a  mas- 
terly manner.  We  give  the  Contents,  in  which  the  spelling  is  conformed  to 
present  usage. 

J%e  arguments  handled  in  every  particular  title. 

Cap.  1.  The  entry  to  tlie  Positions,  containing  the  occasion  of  this  present 
diacourne,  and  the  causiaH  why  it  was  penned  in  English. 

2.  Wheretbra  these  Poditious  serve,  what  they  be^  and  how  necessary  it  was 
to  begin  at  them. 

3.  Of  what  tbrce  ciroum»tauce  is  in  matters  of  action,  and  how  warily  au- 
thorities be  to  be  used,  vviiere  the  contemplative  reason  receives  the  check  of 
the  active  circumstauce,  if  they  be  not  well  applied.  Of  the  alleging  of 
authors. 

4.  What  time  were  be«<t  Tor  the  child  to  begin  to  learn.  What  matters  some 
of  the  best  writen  hiindle  ere  they  determine  tliis  question.  Of  lets  and  lib- 
erty. whereuuU)  the  pai-ents  are  subject  in  setting  their  cbiidren  to  school.  Of 
the  difference  of  wits  and  bodies  in  children.  That  exercise  must  be  joined 
with  the  book,  as  the  s-*hooling  of  the  body. 

6.  What  things  they  be  wherein  children  are  to  be  trained,  ere  they  pass  to 
the  Grammar.  That  parents  and  masters  ought  to  examine  the  natural  abili- 
ties in  children,  whereby  they  become  either  fit,  or  unfit,  to  this,  or  that  kind 
of  lif&  The  three  natural  powers  in  children,  Wit  to  conceive  by,  Memory  to 
retain  by,  Discretion  to  di.-«cern  by.  That  the  training  up  to  good  manners, 
and  nurture,  doth  not  belong  to  the  teacher  alone,  thouKh  most  to  him,  next 
after  the  parent,  wiiose  charge  that  is  most,  because  iiis  commandment  is 
greatest,  over  his  own  cliild,  and  beyond  appeal.  Of  Reading,  Writing, 
Drawing,  Music  by  v.iice,  and  instrument:  and  that  they  be  the  principal  prin- 
ciples, to  train  up  tiie  mind  in.  'A  general  answer  to  all  objections,  which  arise 
against  any,  or  all  of  these. 

6.  Of  exercises  and  training  the  body.  How  necessary  a  thing  exercise  is. 
What  health  is,  and  how  it  is  maintained;  what  sickness  is,  how  it  coraeth, 
and  how  it  is  prevented.  What  a  part  exercise  playeth  in  the  maintenance  Of 
healti).  Of  the  student  and  his  health.  That  all  exercises,  though  they  stir 
acme  one  part  roost,  yet  help  the  whole  body. 

7.  The  branching,  order,  and  method,  kept  in  this  discourse  of  exercises. 

8.  Of  exercL-ie  in  general,  and  what  it  is,  and  that  it  is  Athletical  for  games, 
Martial  for  the  field.s,  Physical  for  health,  preparative  before,  postparative  after 
the  standing  exercise:  some  within  doors  for  foul  weather,  some  without  for  fahr. 

9.  Of  the  particular  exercises.  Why  I  do  appoint  so  many,  and  how  to 
judge  of  them,  or  devise  the  like. 

10  Of  loud  speaking.  How  necessary,  and  how  proper  an  exercise  it  is  for 
a  scholar. 

11.  Of  loud  singing,  and  in  what  degree  it  cometh  to  be  one  of  the  exercises. 

1 2.  Of  loud  and  soft  reading. 

13.  Of  much  talking,  and  silence. 

14.  Of  laughing,  and  weeping.  And  whether  cbiidren  be  to  be  forced  to- 
ward virtue  and  learning. 

15.  Of  holding  the  breath. 

16.  Of  dancing,  why  it  is  blamed,  and  how  delivered  from  bhime. 

17.  Of  wrestling. 

18.  Of  fencing,  or  the  use  of  the  weapon. 
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19.  Of  the  top,  and  scouige. 

20.  Of  walking. 

21.  Of  running. 

22.  Of  leaping. 

23.  Of  swimming. 

24.  Of  riding 

25.  Of  hunting. 

26.  Of  shooting. 

27.  Of  the  ball. 

28.  Of  the  circumstanoea,  which  are  to  be  cooaidered  in  oxeictae. 

29.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  exercise. 

30.  Of  the  bodies  which  are  to  be  exercised. 

31.  Of  the  exercising  places. 

32.  Of  the  exercising  time. 

33.  Of  the  quantity  that  is  to  be  kept  in  exercise. 

34.  Of  the  manner  of  exercising. 

36.  An  advertisement  to  the  training  master.  Why  both  the  leadiing  of 
the  mind  and  the  training  of  the  body  be  assigned  to  the  same  maater.  The 
inconveniences  which  ensue,  where  the  body  and  the  soul  be  made  particoltf 
subjects  to  several  professions.  That  who  so  will  execute  any  thing  well, 
must  of  force  be  fully  resolved,  in  the  excellency  of  his  own  sulject.  Out  of 
what  kind  of  writers  the  exercising  master  may  store  hiinself  with  cnnniog. 
That  the  first  grounds  would  be  laid  by  the  cunningest  workouin.  That  pri- 
vate discretion  in  any  executor  is  of  more  efficacy  tlian  his  skilL 

36.  That  both  young  boys  and  young  maidens  are  to  be  put  to  kam. 
Whether  all  boys  be  to  be  set  to  school  That  too  many  learned  be  bordenoos: 
too  few  to  bear:  wits  well  sorted  civil:  missorted  seditious.  That  all  mi/ 
learn  to  write  and  read  ^.-Hhout  danger.  The  good  of  choice,  the  ill  of  confu- 
sion. The  diildren  which  are  set  to  learn  having  either  rich  or  poor  friend^ 
what  order  and  choice  is  to  be  used  ia  admitting  either  of  them  to  learn.  Of 
the  time  to  choose. 

37.  The  means  to  restrain  the  OTerflowing  multitude  of  scholars.  Tlie  cause 
why  every  one  desireth  to  have  hia  diild  learned,  and  yet  must  yield  over  his 
own  desire  to  the  disposition  of  his  country.  That  necessity  and  choice  be  the 
beet  restrainers.  That  necessity  restraineth  by  lack  and  law.  Why  it  may  be 
admitted  that  all  may  learn  to  write  and  read  that  can,  but  no  Airtber.  Wii«t 
is  to  be  thought  of  the  speaking  and  understanding  of  Latin,  and  in  what  de- 
gree of  learning  that  is.  That  conaadering  our  time,  and  the  state  of  religion 
in  our  time,  law  must  needs  help  this  restraint,  with  the  answer  to  sacta 
objections  as  are  made  to  the  oontraiy.  That  in  choice  of  wits,  which 
must  deal  with  learning,  that  wit  is  fittest  for  our  state  wluch  answer- 
eth  best  the  monarchy,  and  how  such  a  wit  is  to  be  known.  That  choice 
is  to  help  in  schooling,  in  admission  into  colleges,  in  proceeding  to  de- 
grees, in  preferring  to  livings,  where  the  right  and  wrong  of  aU  the  four 
points  be  handled  at  full. 

3d.  That  young  maidens  are  to  be  set  to  learning,  which  is  proved  by  tbe 
custom  of  our  country,  by  our  duty  towards  them,  by  their  natural  ability,  and 
by  the  worthy  efiects  of  such,  as  have  been  well  trained.  The  end  whereunto 
their  education  serveth,  which  is  the  cause  why  and  how  much  they  leara 
Which  of  them  are  to  learn-  When  they  are  to  begin  to  learn.  What  and 
how  much  they  may  learn.    Of  whom  and  where  they  ought  to  be  taught. 

30.  Of  the  training  of  young  gentlemen.  Of  private  and  public  education, 
with  their  general  goods  and  ills.  That  there  is  no  better  way  for  gentlemen 
to  be  traineNd  by  in  any  respect,  then  the  common  is,  being  well  appointed.  Of 
rich  men's  children,  which  be  no  gentlemen.  Of  nobility  in  genend.  Of  g^' 
tlemanly  exercises.  What  it  is  to  be  a  nobleman  or  a  gentleman.  That  in- 
firmities in  noble  houses  be  not  to  be  triumphed  over.  The  causes  and  grounds 
of  nobility.  Why  so  many  desire  to  be  gentlemen.  That  gentlemen  ought 
to  profess  learning,  and  liberal  sciences  for  many  good  and  honorable  efifecta 
Of  traveling  into  foreign  countries,  with  all  the  branches,  allowance,  and  dial- 
lowHice  thereof:  and  that  it  were  to  be  wished,  tliat  gentlemen  would  profeflB 
to  mai<e  scnences  liberal  in  use,  which  are  liberal  in  name.  Of  tlie  training  up 
of  a  young  prince. 
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40.  Of  the  general  place  and  time  of  edacation.  Public  places,  elementary, 
grammatical,  collegiate.  Of  boarding  of  children  abroad  trom  their  parents* 
houses,  and  whether  tliat  be  the  beeL  The  use  and  commodities  of  a  large 
and  well  situated  training  place.    Obsenrations  to  be  kept  in  the  general  time. 

41.  Of  teachers  and  trainers  in  general;  and  that  they  be  either  Elementary, 
Grammatical,  or  Academical  Of  the  elementary  teacher's  ability  and  enter- 
tainment; of  the  grammar  master's  ability  and  his  entertainment.  A  means 
to  have  both  excellent  teachers  and  cunning  professors  in  all  kinds  of  learning: 
by  the  division  of  colleges  according  to  profession :  by  sorting  like  years  into 
the  same  rooms:  by  bettering  the  students'  allowance  and  living:  by  provid- 
ing and  maintaining  notably  well  learned  readers.  That  for  bringing  learning 
forward  in  her  right  and  best  course,  there  would  be  seven  ordinary  ascending 
colleges  for  tongues,  for  mathematics,  for  philosophy,  for  teachers,  for  physicians, 
for  la«vyers,  for  divines.  And  that  the  general  study  of  law  would  be  but  one 
study.  Every  of  these  points  with  his  particular  proofs  sufficient  for  a  posi- 
tion.   Of  the  admission  of  teachers.   * 

42.  How  long  the  child  is  to  continue  in  the  elementary,  ere  he  pass  to  the 
tongues  and  grammar.  The  incurable  Infirmities  which  posting  haste  maketh  in 
the  whole  course  of  study.  How  necessary  a  thing  sufficient  time  is  for  a 
scholar. 

4§.  How  to  cut  off  most  inconveniences  wherewith  schools  and  scholars, 
masters  and  parents  be  in  our  schooling  now  most  troubled,  whereof  there  be 
two  means,  uniformity  in  teaching  and  publishing  of  school  orders.  That  uni- 
formity in  teaching  hath  for  companion  dispatch  in  learning  and  sparing  of  ex- 
penses. Of  the  abridging  of  the  number  of  books.  Of  courtesy  and  correc- 
tion.   Of  school  faults.    Of  friendliness  between  parents  and  masters. 

44.  That  conference  between  those  which  have  interest  in  children ;  certainty 
of  direction  in  places  where  children  use  most;  and  constancy  in  well  keeping 
that  which  is  certainly  appointed,  be  the  most  profitable  circumstances  both  for 
virtuous  mannering  and  cunning  schooling. 

45.  The  peroration,  wherein  the  sum  of  the  whole  book  is  recapitulated, 
and  proofs  used,  that  this  enterprise  was  first  to  be  begun  by  Positions,  and 
that  these  be  the  most  proper  to  this  purpose.  A  request  concerning  the  weU 
taking  of  that  which  is  so  well  meant 

The  occasion  of  the  IkiblMation^  and  in  (he  English  Jbngue. 

The  experience  of  twenty-two  years,  and  the  observation  of  others  still  more 
successful,  has  satisfied  the  author  that  neither  he  or  they  have  done  as  mudi 
as  they  could,  if  they  could  begin  anew  with  a  knowledge  of  the  hindrances 
in  the  way,  and  the  remedies  for  evils  executed.  The  language  used  (the  En- 
glish) will  convey  my  meaning  as  well  to  those  who  know  Latin,  and  better  to- 
tiiose  who  know  it  not,  who  will  constitute  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  my 
readers — who  will  be  no  Latinists.' 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  announces  his  purpose  'to  help  the  whole 
trade  of  teaching,'  not  only  '  in  the  Grammar,  but  also  the  Elementarie,' — and 
especially  in  the  latter,  because  it  is  the  lowest  and  first  to  be  dealt  with — and 
as  such  it  is  important  to  settle — '  at  what  time  the  child  is  to  be  set  to  schoole 
— what  to  leame — whether  all  are  to  attend,  maidens,  and  young  gentlemen — 
ia  public  or  private  schooles — of  adaptation  of  wittes,  places,  times,  teachers 
and  orders,'  and  in  dealing  with  these  Positions,  I  follow  nature  and  reason, 
custom  and  experience. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  possibilities  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  not  the  theories  of  writers,  must  be  regarded  in  ordering  the  eda- 
cation of  a  people. 

When  Ibrmal  JnatmcHon  should  begin, 

*  When  the  child  shall  beg^n  to  leame,  must  be  determined  by  the  strength 
of  witte  and  hardness  of  body,  in  each  case,  and  the  continued  health  of  the 
latter  is  the  main  thing  to  be  considered.*  '  A  strong  witte  in  as  strong  a  bodie,* 
is  the  rootto  of  Mulcaster,  as  it  was  of  Locke  (*a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body), 
two  hundred  years  later,  and  of  Horace  {sane  mens  in  sano  corpore)f  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  before.  The  whole  training  of  the  school,  and  especiaJly  in  its  oar- 
liest  stages,  must  be  based  in  *  bettering  of  the  body,'  and  the  negligence  of 
the  parents  for  not  doing  that  which  m  person  they  might,  and  m  duty  they 
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ouftht,  diacharges  them  almost  of  the  oataral ,  lore,  obodience   and  gratitada 
which  attaches  to  children.     Nor  will  it  do  to  let  this  matter  reflate  iiaelfj 

*  the  sitting  still  in  school  must  be  exchanged  for  well  appointed  exeruiae,'  and 

*  precocious  fruitage  is  the  parents'  folly,  and  the  child's  inflrmitie.' 

Branches  to  be  taught 

Chapter  Y.  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Mother  Tongue, 
the  ability  to  read,  spell  and  write  the  English  language,  in  adv^ance,   and,  if 
necessary,  to  the  exclusion  of  Latin.    This  is  a  ^  Position '  of  vital  import- 
ance.    '  To  write  and  read  well,  which  may  be  jointly  gotten,  is  a  pretty  good 
stock  for  a  poor  boy  to  begin  the  world  with  alL'    *  As  coeen  germain  to  £iire 
writing,  the  ability  to  draw  with  pen  and  pencil '  must  follow  nexL.      'For  pen 
and  penknife,  incke  and  paper,  compaase  and  ruler,  will  set  them  both  up;  and 
in  their  young  years,  while  the  finger  is  flexible,  and  the  hand  fit  for  Inune,  it 
will  be  fanhioned  easily.     And  commonly  they  that  hnve  any  nataral  toward- 
ness  to  write  well,  have  a  knacke  of  drawing,  too,  and  declaire  some  evident 
conceit  in  nature  bonding  that  way.'     *  As  judgment  by  understanding:  is  a  rule 
to  the  minde  to  disceme  what  is  honest,  seemly  and  suitable  in  matters  of  the 
mind,  ho  drawing  with  peniiK  or  pencile  is  an  assured  rule  for  the  sense  to 
judge  by,  of  the  proportion  and  seemliness  of  all  aspectable  thinges.'     *  ^d 
why  is  it  not  good  to  have  every  part  of  the  body,  and  every  power  of  the  sod^ 
to  be  fined  (polished)  to  the  beat^'  *  and  why  ought  we  not  to  ground  that  that- 
oughly  in  youth,  which  must  requite  us  againe  with  grace  in  our  age?'     'Tliat 
great  philosopher,  Aristotle,  in  the  eighth  booke  and  third  chapter  of  bis  Poli- 
ticks, and  not  there  onely,  as  not  he  alone,  joineth  writing  and  reading,  which 
he  comprii^eth  under  this  word  ysoftiiuriKii^  with  drawing  by  penne  or  pendll, 
which  I  translate  his  xfb^i^^,  both  the  two  of  one  parentage  and  pedigree,  as 
things  peculiarly  chosen  to  bring  up  youth,  both  for  quantitie  in  profit,  and 
for  qualitie  in  use.    There  he  sayeth,  that  as  writing  and  reading  do  minister 
much  helpe  to  trafficke,  to  householdrie,  to  learning,  and  all  publicke  dealinges: 
so  drawing  by  penne  and  nencill  is  verie  requisite  to  make  a  man  able  to 
judge,  what  that  is,  which  he  buyetb  of  artificers  and  craftsmen,  for  substance, 
forme,  and  fashion,  durable  and  handsome  or  no:  and  such  other  neoeeS}«rie 
services,  besides  the  deliteful  and  pleasant     And  as  if  to  anticipate  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  nineteenth  century,    he  adds  to  the  indispensable  pro- 
gramme of  the  elementary  school,  the  study  of  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental— to  be  begun  in  childhood  when  the  organs  are  pliable,  and  the  ear  sus- 
ceptible, and  to  be  practiced  all  through  life,  as  a  medicine  for  the  mind  diseased, 
a  lightner  of  sorrow,  and  the  highest  expressions  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  in 
all  times  and  in  all  places.     Its  abuse  in  over-indulgence  and  dissipation  is  no 
objection  to  its  true  and  legitimate  use. 

Physical  Exercises, 

The  subject  of  bodily  exercises  is  discussed  in  the  following  chapters  (from  6 
to  34)  in  all  their  detail — and  with  a  thoroughness  and  compass  not  yet  sur- 
passed by  our  modem  gymnastics.  It  anticipates  the  hygenic  speculations  and 
devices  of  Jahn,  and  the  indoor  muscular  practices  of  Dio  Lewis  and  other  ad- 
vocates of  mdoor  and  schoolroom  movements.  The  necessity  of  a  sound  body 
— of  robust  health,  not  only  to  make  available  grent  taleota  and  profound 
learning,  but  for  life's  ordinary  work  by  men  of  ordinary  abilities, — ^the  import- 
ance of  pure  air,  in  the  right  degree  of  moisture  and  temperature,  and  free 
ih)m  all  pestilential  VHpors, — the  attention  to  clothes  adapted  to  the  season, 
and  not  interfering  with  the  play  of  joints  and  muscles,  as  well  as  to  diet  and 
drinks,  taking  those  whici)  supply  nourishment,  and  not  overload  the  stomach 
and  fill  the  system  with  superfluous  humors — all  these  are  dwelt  on  like  a 
modem  physiologist  But  to  judicious,  timely  exercises — begun  early,  and 
reaching  every  part  of  the  body,  the  lungs,  the  blood,  the  brains,  the  bones  and 
muHcles.  Mulcaster  looks  for  realizing  his  'sound  wit  in  a  body  as  strong.' 
He  treats  of  Oymnastice— of  exercises  atlietic  for  games,  martial  for  the  field, 
physical  for  the  prevention  of  diseases,  and  the  restoration  of  health  lost  or  im 
paired.    In  his  sweep  of  detail  he  includes  loud  speaking,  singing,  reading, 
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talking,  laughing,  and  all  the  modem  gymnastics  of  the  voice— dancing, ' 
■  ling,  scourging  the  top,  leaping,  swimming,  riding,  shooting,  and  playing  the 
ball — all  the  games  and  exercises  of  the  systematized  gymnasium,  the  play- 
grround  and  the  field. 

PROJECT  OF  TRA.INTNG  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS :  "  SEXINART  OF  MASTERS." 

There  is  no  diverting  to  any  profession  till  the  student  depart  from  the  col- 
lege of  Philosophy,  thence  he  that  will  go  to  Divinity,  to  Law,  to  Physic,  may, 
yet  with  great  choice,  to  have  the  fittest  according  to  the  subject  He  that 
will  to  the  school  is  then  to  divert  In  whom  I  require  so  much  learning  to  do 
80  much  good,  as  none  of  the  other  three,  (honor  alway  reserved  to  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  subject  which  they  profess)  can  challenge  to  himself  more ;  either  for 
pains  which  is  great,  or  for  profit  which  is  sure,  or  for  help  to  the  professions,  which 
have  their  passage  so  much  the  pleasanter,  the  forwarder  students  be  sent  unto 
them,  and  the  better  subjects  be  made  to  obey  them,  as  the  schooling  train  is 
the  track  to  obedience.  And  why  should  not  these  men  have  both  tliis  suf- 
ficiency in  learning,  and  such  room  to  rest  in,  thence  to  be  chosen  and  set  forth 
for  the  common  service  7  be  either  children  or  schools  so  small  a  portion  of  our 
multitude?  or  is  the  fitiming  of  young  minds,  and  the  training  of  their  bodies 
so  mean  a  point  of  cunning?  be  schoolmasters  in  this  Realm  such  a  paucity,  as 
they  are  not  even  in  good  sadness  to  be  soundly  thought  on  ?  If  the  chancel 
have  a  minister,  the  belfrey  hath  a  master ;  and  where  youth  is,  as  it  is  each- 
where,  there  must  be  trainers,  or  there  will  be  worse.  He  that  wilt  not  allow 
of  this  carefUl  provision  for  such  a  seminary  of  masters,  is  most  unworthy 
either  to  have  had  a  good  master  himself  or  hereafter  to  have  a  good  one  for 
his.  Why  should  not  teachers  be  well  provided  for,  to  continue  their  whole 
life  in  the  school,  as  Divines,  Lawyers,  Physicians  do  in  their  several  profes- 
sions? Thereby  judgpneut,  cunning,  and  discretion  will  grow  in  them;  and 
masters  would  prove  old  men,  and  such  as  Xenophon  setteth  over  children  in 
the  schooling  of  Cyrus.  Whereas  now,  the  school  being  used  but  for  a  shift, 
afterward  to  pass  thence  to  the  other  professions,  though  it  send  out  very  suf- 
ficient men  to  them,  itself  remaineth  too  naked,  considering  the  necessity  of 
the  thing.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  trade  requireth  a  particular  college, 
for  these  four  causes.  First,  for  the  subject  being  the  means  to  make  or  mar 
the  whole  fry  of  our  state.  Secondly,  for  the  number,  whether  of  them  that  are 
to  learn,  or  of  them  that  are  to  teach.  Thirdly,  for  the  necessity  of  the  profes- 
sion which  may  not  be  spared.  Fourthly,  for  the  matter  of  their  study  which 
is  comparable  to  the  greatest  professions,  for  language,  for  judgment,  for  skill 
how  to  train,  for  variety  in  all  points  of  learning,  wherein  the  framing  of  the 
mind,  and  the  exercising  of  the  body  craveth  exquisite  consideration,  beside 
the  staidness  of  the  person.  .  .  .         , 

But  to  turn  to  my  bias  again  which  was  the  mother  and  matter  to  my  wish, 
this  college  for  teachers,  might  prove  an  excellent  nursery  for  good  schoolmas- 
ters, and  upon  good  testimony  being  known  to  so  many  before,  which  would 
upon  their  own  knowledge  assure  him,  whom  they  would  send  abroad.  In 
the  meantime  till  this  come  to  pass  the  best  that  we  can  have,  is  best  worthy 
the  having,  and  if  we  provide  well  for  good  teachers,  that  provision  will  pro- 
vide us  good  teachers. 

There  remaineth  now  one  consideration  in  the  admitting  not  of  these  whom 
I  admit  without  any  exception,  for  all  sufficiency  in  religion,  in  learning  in  dis- 
cretion, in  behavior,  but  of  such  as  we  daily  use,  and  must  use,  till  circum- 
stances be  bettered  which  are  in  compass  of  many  exceptions.  The  admitter 
or  chooser  considering  what  the  place  requireth  must  exact  that  cunning^  which 
the  place  calleth  for;  the  party  himself  must  bring  testimony  of  his  own  beha- 
vior, if  he  be  altogether  unknown ;  and  the  admission  would  be  limited  to  such, 
a  school  in  such  a  degree  of  learning,  as  he  is  found  to  be  fit  for.  For  many 
upon  admission  and  license  to  teach  in  general,  overreach  too  far.  and  mar  too 
much,  being  unsufficient  at  random,  though  serving  well  for  certain  by  way  of 
restraint  Thus  much  for  the  trainer,  which  I  know  will  better  my  pattern  if 
preferment  better  him;  with  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  deal  again  in  my 
grammar  school  where  I  will  note  unto  him  what  my  opinion  is  in  the  particu- 
larities of  teaching. 
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lite  First  Part  of  the  Elemeniarie  which  eiUteaih  Ch^flU  of  the  right  Writimg 
of  the  English  Umg.    Lond.  1582.  4to. 

No  second  part  is  known  to  have  been  printed. 

The  following  extracts  place  Molcaster  among  the  earliest  adyocates  of  the 
study  of  the  vernacular  in  the  Public  Schools  of  EngUind. 
On  the  Study  of  EngjLidh^  1682. 

But  bjcause  I  take  vpon  me  in  this  Klementarie,  besides  som  frindship  to  sec- 
retaries for  the  pen,  and  to  correctors  for  the  print,  to  direct  such  peple  as  teach 
children  to  read  and  write  English,  and  the  reading  must  nedes  be  such  as  the 
writing  leads  vnto,  tbererfor,  (sic)  befor  I  medle  with  anie  particular  precept^  to 
direct  the  Reader,  I  will  thoroughlie  rip  vp  the  hole  certaintie  of  our  Eng-lish 
writing,  so  far  furth  and  with  such  assurance,  as  probabilitie  can  make  me,  by- 
cause  it  is  a  thing  both  proper  to  my  argument,  and  profitable  to  my  cuntrie^ 
For  our  naturall  tung  being  as  beneficial  vnto  vs  for  our  needfull  delinerie,  as 
anie  other  is  to  the  peple  which  vae  it:  ft  hauing  as  pretie,  and  as  lair  obeeroa- 
tions  in  it,  as  anie  other  hath :  and  beuig  as  readie  to  yield  to  anie  rule  of  Art, 
as  anie  other  is :  why  sliould  I  not  take  som  pains  to  find  out  the  right  writing 
of  ours,  as  other  cuntrimen  haue  don  to  find  the  like  in  theirs?  k  so  much  the 
rather,  bycause  it  is  pretended,  that  the  writing  tliereof  is  meruelious  vncertain, 
and  scant  to  be  recouered  firom  extreme  confusion,  without  some  change  of  as 
great  extremitie?  I  mean  therefor  so  to  deaU  in  it,  as  I  roaie  wifte  awaie  that 
opinion  of  either  vncertaintie  for  conlusion,  or  impossibilitie  for  dtrectioii,  tliat 
both  the  naturall  English  male  haue  wherein  to  rest,  k  tlie  desirous  8t[r]aDgQr 
maie  haue  whereby  to  leara.  For  the  performance  whereof  and  mine  own  bet> 
ter  direction,  I  will  first  examia  those  means,  whereby  other  tungs  of  most 
sacred  antiquitie  haue  bene  brought  to  Art  and  form  of  discipline  for  their  right 
writing,  to  the  end  that  by  following  tlieir  waie,  I  maie  hit  vpon  their  right,  and 
at  the  least  by  their  president  deuise  the  like  to  theirs,  where  the  vse  of  our 
tung,  ft  the  propertie  of  our  dialect  will  not  yield  flat  to  theirs.  That  don, 
I  will  set  all  the  varietie  of  our  now  writing,  ft  the  vncertain  force  of  all  our 
letters,  in  as  much  certaintie,  as  anie  writing  can  be,  by  these  seuen  precepts, 
— 1.  Gefierall  rulcj  which  concemeth  the  propertie  and  vse  of  ech  letter:  1. 
Froporiion  which  reduceth  all  words  of  one  sound  to  the  same  writing:  3.  Cbn^ 
posiJtion^  which  teacheth  how  to  write  one  word  made  of  mo:  4.  DeriuaUon^ 
which  examineth  the  ofepring  of  eueiyoriginall:  5.  Distinctiion  which  bewrai- 
eth  tiie  difference  of  sound  and  force  in  letters  by  som  written  figure  or  accent: 
6.  Enfranchisement^  which  directeth  the  right  writing  of  all  incorporate  foren 
words:  ^.  Prerogaiiue,  which  declareth  a  reseniatton,  wherein  common  vae  will 
cqptinew  hir  precedence  in  our  Enfgllish  writing,  as  she  bath  don  euerie  where 
else,  both  for  the  form  of  the  letter,  in  som  places,  which  likes  the  pen  better: 
and  for  the  difference  in  writing,  where  som  particuhir  caueet  will  ehek  a  com- 
mon rule.  In  all  these  seuen  I  will  so  examin  the  particularities  of  our  tung^ 
as  either  nothing  shall  seme  strange  at  all,  or  if  anie  thing  do  senie>  yet  it  shall 
not  seme  so  strange,  but  that  either  the  self  same,  or  the  verie  like  vnto  it,  or 
the  more  strange  then  it  is,  shal  appear  to  be  in,  those  things,  which  ar  more 
familiar  vnto  vs  for  extraordinarie  learning,  then  required  of  vsfor  our  ordinarie 
vse.  And  forasmuch  as  the  eie  will  help  manie  to  write  right  by  a  sene  presi- 
dent, which  either  cannot  vnderstand,  or  cannot  entend  to  vnderstand  the 
reason  of  a  rule,  therefo^  in  the  end  of  this  treatis  for  right  writing.  I  purpos  to 
set  down  a  generall  table  of  most  English  words,  by  waie  of  president,  to  help 
such  plane  peple,  as  cannot  entend  the  vuderstandingof  a  rule,  which  requireth 
both  time  and  conceit  in  perceiuing,  but  can  easille  run  to  a  generall  table^ 
which  is  readier  to  their  hand.  By  the  which  table  I  shall  also  confirm  the 
right  of  my  rules,  that  theie  hold  throughout,  ft  by  multitude  of  examples  help 
som  maim  (so)  in  precepts.  Thus  much  for  the  right  writing  of  our  English 
tung.  which  maie  seme  (ao)  for  a  preface  to  the  principle  of  Beading,  as  the  mat^ 
ter  of  one  is  the  maker  of  the  other. 

These  extracts  might  be  extended.  We  add  one  more  with  the  orthography 
modernized. 
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I 
We  add  brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  Great  Public  Schools,  compiled  from 
Timbs' '  Sdiool  Days  of  Eminent  Men^'  and  Staunton's  '  Qreai  Schools  of  England,' 

BKNBT  THS  SIXTH  ASD   ETON   COLLEGE. 

Henry  YI.  was  born  at  Windsor,  in  1821,  and  educated  by  his  uncle,  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  Hall,  the  chronicler,  when  speaking 
of  the  causes  which  led  him  to  found  Eton  College,  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, says  of  him:  .*'he  was  of  a  most  liberal  mind,  and  especially  to  such  as 
loTcd  good  learning ;  and  those  whom  he  saw  profiting  in  any  virtuous  science, 
he  heartily  forwarded  and  embraced.*'  An  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  tune 
has,  however,  more  correctly  characterized  the  young  King's  motive:  "still 
stronger  in  Henry's  mind  was  the  desire  of  marl^ing  his  gratitude  to  God  by 
founding  and  endowing  some  place  of  pious  instruction  and  Christian  worship." 
Henry  seems  principally  to  have  followed  the  magnificent  foundations  of  William* 
of  Wykeham  at  Winchester  and  Oxford ;  resolving  that  the  school  which  he 
founded  should  be  connected  with  a  college  in  one  of  the  Universities,  whither 
the  best  of  the  foundation  scholars  of  his  school  should  proceed  to  complete 
their  education,  and  where  a  permanent  provision  should  be  made  for  them. 
Standing  upon  the  north  terrace  of  Windsor  Csstle,  near  Wykeham's  tower,  and 
looking  towards  the  village  of  Eton,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  silver-wind- 
ing Thames,  we  can  imagine  the  association  to  have  first  prompted  the  devout 
King's  design  —  in  the  words  of  the  Charter,  **  to  found,  erect,  and  establish,  to 
endure  in  all  future  time,  a  College  consisting  of  and  of  the  number  of  6ne  pro- 
vost and  ten  priests,  four  clerks  and  six  chorister  boys,  who  are  to  serve  daily 
there  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  and  of  twenty-five  poor  and  indigent 
scholars  who  are  to  learn  grammar ;  and  also  of  twenty-five  poor  and  infirm 
men,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pray  there  contmually  for  our  health  and  welfare 
80  long  as  we  live,  and  for  our  soul  when  we  shall  have  departed  this  life,  and 
for  the  souls  of  the  illustrious  Prince,  Henry  our  fathec,  late  King  of  England 
and  France ;  also  of  the  Lady  Katherine  of  most  noble  memory,  late  his  wife, 
our  mother ;  and  for  the  souls  of  all  our  ancestors  and  of  all  the  faithful  who 
are  dead :  ^consisting)  also  of  one  master  or  teacher  in  grammar,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  instruct  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar  the  said  indigent  scholars  and 
all  others  whatsoever  who  may  come  together  from  any  part  of  our  Kingdom 
9f  England  to  the  said  College,  gratuitously  and  without  the  exaction  of  money 
or  any  other  thing.** 

The  works  were  commenced  in  1441,  ndth  the  chapel  of  the  College;  and  to 
expedite  the  building,  workmen  were  "pressed**  from  every  part  of  the  realm. 
The  freemasons  received  8«.  a  week  each,  the  stonemasons  and  carpenters  3«. ; 
plambers,  sawyers,  tilers,  ftc,  6<2.  a  day,  and  common  laborers  4<1  The  grant 
of  arms  expresses  this  right  royal  sentiment :  "  If  men  are  ennobled  on  account 
of  ancient  hereditary  wealth,  much  more  is  he  to  be  preferred  and  styled  truly 
noble,  who  is  i^ich  in  the  treasures  of  the  sciences  and  wisdom,  and  is  also  found 
diligent  in  his  duty  towards  God.**  Henry  appointed  Waynflete  first  provost, 
who,  with  five  fellows  of  Winchester,  and  thirty-five  of  the  scholars  of  that 
College,  became  the  primitive  body  of  Etonians,  in  1448.  The  works  of  the 
chapel  were  not  completed  for  many  years ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the  College 
were  unfinished  until  the  commencement  of 'Henry  the  Eighth's  reign. 

Eton,  in  its  founder's  time,  was  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  education  by  the 
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youth  of  the  higher  orders,  as  well  as  by  the  class  for  whose  immediate  adras- 
Cage  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  were  primarily  designed.  Those  studeots 
not  on  the  loundation  were  lodged  at  their  relations^  expense  in  the  town  (oppi- 
dum)  of  Eton,  and  thence  called  Oppidans,  Tbe  scholars  on  the  foundation 
(since  called  Collegers)  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  College-buildings,  and 
at  the  College  expense.  There  are  two  quadrangles,  built  chiefly  of  red  brick : 
in  one  are  the  school  and  the  chapel,  with  the  lodgings  for  the  scholars ;  the 
other  contains  the  library,  the  provost^s  house,  and  apartments  for  the  Fellows. 
The  chapel  is  a  stately  stone  structure,  and  externally  very  handsome.  The 
architecture  Is  Late  Perpendicular,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  Henry 
the  SeTcnth^s  reign.  In  the  centre  of  the  first  quadrangle  is  a  bronxe  statue  of 
Henry  VI. ;  and  in  the  chapel  another  statue,  of  marble,  by  John  Bacon.  The 
foundation  scholars  seem  to  have  been  first  placed  in  t^o  large  chambers  on  the 
ground-floor,  three  of  the  upper  boys  in  each ;  they  had  authority  over  the  oth- 
ers, and  were  responsible  for  good  conduct  being  mamtained  in  the  dormitory. 
Subsequently  was  added  **the  Long  Chamber^  as  the  common  dormitory  of  aD 
the  scholars.  Dinner  and  supper  were  provided  daily  for  all  the  members  of  the 
College ;  and  every  scholar  received  yeariy  a  stated  quantity  of  coarae  doth, 
probably  first  made  up  into  clothing,  but  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  so  used. 

The  King's  Scholars  or  Collegers  are  distinguished  fh>m  oppidans  by  a  blaclc 
cloth  gown.  The  boys  dined  at  eleven,  and  supped  at  seven ;  there  being  only 
two  usual  meals. 

King  Henry  is  recorded  to  have  expressed  much  anxiety  for  his  young  incipi- 
ent Alumni.  One  of  his  chaplains  relates  that  "  when  King  Henry  met  some 
of  the  students  in  Windsor  Castle,  whither  they  sometimes  used  to  go  to  visit 
the  King's  servants,  whom  they  knew,  on  ascertaining  who  they  were,  he  ad- 
monished them  to  foUow  the-  path  of  virtue,  and  besides  his  words  would  give 
them  money  to  win  over  their  good- will,  saying,  *  Be  good  boys ;  be  gentle  and 
docile,  and  servants  of  the  Lord.'  (Sitis  boni  pueri,  mites  et  docibiles,  et  servi 
Domini.)" 

The  progress  of  the  buildings  was  greatly  cSiecked  by  the  troubles  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YI. ;  and  his  successor,  Bdward  lY.,  not  only 
deprived  Eton  of  large  portions  of  its  endowments,  but  obtained  a  bull  from 
Pope  Pius  II.  for  disposing  of  the  College,  and  merging  it  in  the  College  of  St. 
George  at  Windsor;  but  Provost  Westbury  publicly  and  solemnly- protested 
against  this  injustice,  the  bull  was  revoked,  and  many  of  the  endowments  were 
restored,  though  the  College  suffered  severely.  The  number  on  the  foundation 
consisted  of  a  provost  and  a  vice-pro'vost,  6  fellows,  2  chaplains,  ID  choristers, 
the  upper  and  lower  master,  and  the  70  scholars.  The  buildings  were  continued 
during  the  reign  of  Heniy  YII.,  and  the  early  ye^irs  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  whose 
death  saved  Parliament  from  extinguishing  Eton,  which  was  then  confirmed  to 
Edward  YI. 

''Among  the  Paston  Letters  is  one  written  in  1467,  by  *  Master  William  Paston 
at  Eton,  to  his  WorshipAil  Brother,  John  Paston,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
Sd.  in  a  letter,  to  buy  a  pair  of  slippers-;  18«.  4d.  to  pay  for  his  board,  and 
thankmg  him  for  121b.  of  Figgs  and  81b.  ef  Raisins,  which  he  was  expecting  by 
the  first  barge :  he  then  narrates  how  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  gentle- 
woman to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  his  hostess,  or  dame ;  and  he  con- 
cludes with  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  Latin  versification*" 
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A  MS.  document  in  Ck>rpu8  ChrisU  College,  Cambridge,  shows  the  general  sys- 
tem of  the  school,  the  discipline  kept  up,  and  the  books  read  in  the  various 
forms,  about  the  year  1j6J.  The  holidays  and  customs  are  also  enumerated; 
great  encouragement  was  then  shown  to  Latin  versification,  (always  the  pride 
of  Eton,)  and  occadonaUy  to  English,  among  the  students ;  care  was  taken  to 
teach  the  younger  boys  to  write  a  good  hand.  The  boys  rose  at  five  to  the  loud 
call  of  *Surgite;*  they  repeated  a  prayer  in  alternate  verses,  as  they  dressed 
themselves,  and  then  made  their  beds,  and  each  swept  the  part  of  the  chambor 
clot  e  to  his  bed.  They  then  went  in  a  row  to  wash,  and  then  to  the  school, 
where  the  under-master  read  prayers  at  six ;  then  the  prsepositor  noted  absent- 
ees, and  one  examined  the  students*  faces  and  hands,  and  reported  any  boys 
that  came  unwashed.  At  seven,  the  tuition  began :  great  attention  was  paid  to 
Latin  composition  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  boys  conversed  in  Latin.  Friday 
seems  to  have  been  flogging  day.  Among  the  books  read  by  the  boys  in  the 
two  iiighest  forms  are  mentioned  Caosar^s  Commentaries,  Cicero  De  Officiis  and 
De  Amiciti&,  Virgil,  Lucian,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  ihe  Gh-eek  Orammar;  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  at  this  period  being  a  rare  accomplishment  even  at  our  uni- 
Tersities.  Its  study  was,  however,  gaining  ground  in  Elizabeth^s  reign ;  and  in 
a  book  published  in  1686,  it  is  stated  that  at  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster, 
boys  were  then  *  well  entered  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues 
and  rules  of  versifying.^  Throughout  this  MS.  record  is  shown  the  antiquity  of 
making  the  upper  boys  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  lower,  which  has 
ever  been  the  ruling  principle  at  Eton  —  in  the  schools,  at  meal-times,  in  the 
chapel,  in  the  playing-fields,  and  in  the  dormitory  ;  and  there  was  a  pnepositor 
to  look  after  dirty  and  slovenly  boys. 

Of  scholars'  expenses  at  Eton  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  a  record 
in  the  accounts  of  the  sons  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  of  Chatsworth.  Among 
the  items,  a  brea  t  of  mutton  is  charged  tenpence ;  a  small  chicken,  fourpence ; 
a  week's  board  five  shillings  each,  besides  the  wood  burned  in  their  chamber ; 
to  an  old  woman  for  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  chamber,  twopence ;  mending 
a  shoe,  one  penny ;  three  candles,  ninepence ;  a  book,  Esop's  Fables,  fourpence ; 
two  pair  of  shoes,  sixteenpence ;  two  bunches  of  wax-lights,  one  penny ;  the 
sum  total  of  the  payments,  including  board  paid  to  the  bursars  of  Eton  College, 
living  expenses  for  the  two  boys  and  their  man,  clothes,  books,  washing,  &c., 
amount  to  12/.  12x.  Id.  The  expense  of  a  scholar  at  the  University  in  1514  was 
but  five  pounds  annually,  alTordmg  as  much  accommodation  as  would  now  cost 
sixty  pounds,  though .  the  accommodation  would  be  far  short  of  that  now  cus- 
tomary.   At  Eton,  in  1857,  the  number  of  scholars  exceeded  700. 

The  College  buildings  have  been  from  time  to  time  re-edified  and  enlarged. 
The  Library,  besides  a  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  is  rich  in  Ori- 
ental and  Egyptian  manuscripts,  and  beautifully  illustrated  missals.  The  Upper 
School  Room  in  the  principal  court,  with  its  stone  arcade  beneath,  and  the  apart- 
ments attached  to  it,  were  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  the  expense  of  Dr. 
AUstree,  provost  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  We  have  engraved  this  school-room 
from  an  original  sketch ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  series  of  busts  of  eminent,  Etoni- 
ans. 

The  College  Hall  interior  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  one  of  the  Fellows,  and  was  re-opened  in  Octo- 
ber, 1867:  these  improvements  include  a  new  open-timber  roof ,  a  louvre,  win- 
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dows  east  and  west,  a  gothic  oak  canopy,  and  a  carved  oak  gallery  over  the 
space  dividing  the  hall  from  the  battery.  The  oak  panelling  around  the  room 
is  cut  all  over  with  the  names  of  Etonians  of  several  generations. 

Among  the  Eton  festivals  was,  the  Moniem^  formerly  celebrated  every  third 
year  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and  believed  to  have  been  a  comiption  of  the  Popish 
ceremony  of  the  Boy  Bishop.  It  consisted  of  a  theatrical  procession  of  paptb 
wearing  costumes  of  various  periods,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  collecting  money,  or 
"salt,''  for  the  captain  of  Eton,  about  to  retire  to  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
To  each  contributor  was  given  a  small  portion  of  salt,  at  an  eminence  named 
therefrom  Salt-HtU ;  the  ceremony  concluding  with  the  waving  of  a  flag  upon 
this  hill  or  MonUm.*  Boating  and  cricket  are  the  leading  recreations  at  Eton : 
the  College  walks,  or  playing-fields,  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  whole  scene  is  celebrated  by  Gray,  the  accomplished  Etonian,  in  his  weD- 
known  Odt  oh  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Et^n  Oolltge^  commencing  — 

**  Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers 
That  crown  the  wateiy  glade." 

**  Waynflete  was  the  first  Provost  of  Eton.  Among  the  eminent  scholars  are 
Archbishop  Rotherham,  and  Bishop  West ;  Croke,  the  celebrated  Hellenist,  one 
of  the  first  who  taught  the  Greek  language  publicly  in  any  university  north  of 
the  Alps ;  Bishop  Aldrich,  the  friend  of  Erasmus ;  Hall,  the  chronicler ;  Bishop 
Foxe ;  Thomas  Sutton,  founder  of  the  Charterhouse ;  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and 
Sir  Henry  Savile,  provosts;  Admiral  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert;  Oughtred,  the 
mathematician;  Tusser,  the  useful  old  rhymer;  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  the 
poets ;  the  martyrs,  Fuller,  Glover,  Saunders,  and  Hullier ;  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
provost;  Robert  DeVereux,  third  Earl  of  Essex;  Waller,  the  poet;  Robert 
Boyle ;  Henry  More,  the  Platonist ;  Bishops  Pearson  and  Sherlock ;  the  ever- 
memorable  John  Hales,  *the  Walking  Library;'  Bishops  Barrow  and  Fleet- 
wood ;  Lord  Camden ;  the  poets  Gray,  Broome,  and  West ;  Fielding,  the  novel- 
ist'j  Dr.  Arne,  the  musical  composer ;  Horace  Walpole ;  the  Marquis  of  Granb j ; 
Sir  William  Draper ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  Marquis  Comwallis ;  Lord  Howe ;  Rich- 
ard Porson,  the  Greek  Emperor ;  the  poets  Shelley,  Praed  and  Milman ;  Hallani, 
the  historian ;  and  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  statesman. 

The  Premiers  of  England,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  were  mostly 
educated  at  Eton.  Thus,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Lord  Townshend,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Lord  Chatham^  the  elder  Fox,  Lord 
North,  Charles  James  Fox,  Mr.  Wyndham,  the  Marquis  Welleslcy,  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  Canning,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Grey,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  — 
were  all  Etonians. 

Among  the  celebrities  of  the  College  should  not  be  forgotten  the  periodical 
work  entitled  Thi  Etonian^  the  contributors  to  which  were  Eton  scholar?,  and 
the  author-publisher  was  the  Etonian  Charles  Knight — a  name  long  to  be  ».*< 
membered  in  the  commonwealth  of  English  literature." 

King's  College^  which  Henry  founded  in  1441,  at  Cambridge,  to  he  recruited 
from  Eton,  is  the  richest  endowed  colle^te  foundation  in  that  University. 

*  The  last  Montem  was  celebrated  at  Whitsuntide,  1844.  The  ab<)]itinn  of  the 
custom  had  lon^  been  pressed  upon  the  College  authorities,  and  they  at  leneth  yield- 
ed to  the  growing  condemnation  of  the  ceremony  as  an  exhibition  unworthy  of  the 
present  enTighteiied  a'ge.  A  memorial  of  the  last  celebration  is  preserved'  in  that 
picturesque  chronicle  of  events,  the  Rlastrated  London  Mews,  June  1, 1844. 
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UXMOin  BY  SAMUEL  ELIOT,  LL.  IX 

**  Tf  he  is  elected  to  the  heftd-mastership  of  Rugby,"  wrote  one  ot 
Arnold's  friends  in  the  year  1827,  "he  will  change  the  face  of  educa- 
tion all  through  the  public  schools  of  England."  High-sounding 
prediction,  and  yet  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  *'A  most  singular  and 
striking  change,**  wrote  another  friend  of  Arnold,  after  his  death  in 
1842, "  has  come  upon  our  public  schools ;" — the  writer  being  the  head- 
master of  Winchester  school, — "  I  am  sure  that  to  Dr.  Arnold's  per- 
Bonal  earnest  simplicity  of  purpose,  strength  of  character,  power  of 
influence,  and  piety,  which  none  who  ever  came  near  him  could 
mistake  or  question,  the  carrying  of  this  improvement  into  our  schools 
is  mainly  attributable." 

Ragby  school  was  originally  a  ample  grammar  school,  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  of  Rugby  and  ita  neighborhood.  Any  person  who  has  resided  for  the 
space  of  two  years  in  the  town  of  Rugby,  or  at  any  place  in  the  county  of  Warwick 
within  teti  miles  of  it,  or  even  in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Leicester  and  North- 
ampton to  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  it,  may  send  his  sons  to  be  educated  at 
the  school,  without  paying  any  thing  whatever  for  their  instruction.  But  if  a  parent 
lives  out  of  the  town  of  Rugby,  his  son  must  then  lodge  at  one  of  the  regular 
boarding-houses  of  the  school ;  in  which  case,  the  expenses  of  his  board  are  the 
same  as  those  incurred  by  a  boy  not  on  the  foundation. 

Boys  placed  at  the  school  in  this  manner  are  called  foundationers,  and  their 
number  is  not  limited.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  260  boys,  not  on  the 
foundation ;  and  this  number  is  not  allowed  to  be  exceeded. 

The  number  of  masters  is  ten,  consisting  of  a  head-maoter  aud  nind  asfq'stants. 
Tlie  boys  are  divided  into  nine,  or  practically  into  ten  classes,  succeeding  each 
other  in  the  following  order,  beginning  from  the  lowest:  first  form,  second  form, 
third  form,  lower  remove,  fourth  form,  lower  fifth,  fiflh  and  sixth.  It  should  be 
observed,  to  account  for  the  anomalies  of  this  nomenclature,  that  the  name  of  sixth 
form  has  been  long  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  highest  class  in  all  the  great 
public  schools  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  when  more  than  six  forms  are  wantcnl 
they  are  designated  by  other  names,  in  order  to  secure  the  magic  name  of  sixth 
to  the  highest  form  in  the  school.  In  this  the  practice  of  our  schools  is  not 
without  a  very  fiimous  precedent;  for  the  Roman  augurs,  we  are  told,  would  not 
allow  Tnrquinius  Priscus  to  exceed  the  ancient  and  sacred  number  of  three,  in 
tjhe  centuries  of  Equites ;  but  there  was  no  objection  made  to  his  doubling  the 
number  of  them  in  each  century,  and  making  in  each  an  upper  and  a  lower  di- 
vision, which  were  practically  as  distinct  as  two  oenturii  s.  There  is  no  more 
wisdom  in  disturbing  an  old  association  for  no  real  benefit,  than  in  sparing  it  when 
it  stands  in  the  way  of  any  substantial  advantage. 

Into  these  ten  classes  the  boys  are  distribute  in  a  threefold  division,  according 
to  their  proficiency  in  classical  literature,  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and  in 
French.  There  is  an  exception  made,  however,  in  favor  of  the  sixth  form,  which 
consists  in  all  the  three  divisions  of  exactly  the  same  individuals.  All  the  rest  of 
the  boys  are  classed  in  each  of  the  div^ions  without  any  reference  to  their  rank  in 
the  other  two ;  and  thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  boy  is  in  the  fifth  form  in 
48 
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the  mftthematicsl  division,  while  be  is  only  in  the  third  or  (berth  in  the  cisfssicd . 
or,  on  the  oth<^r  hand,  that  he  is  in  a  vei7  low  ^rm  in  the  French  div  a  on,  while  be 
is  in  a  high  one  in  the  classical  and  inatheniatieal.  The  masters  also  have  ditTer- 
ent  forms  in  the  three  different  divisionB.  The  masters  of  the  higher  dass-cal 
forms  may  teach  the  lower  forms  in  mathematics  or  French  \  and  the  masten  of 
the  higher  larms  in  either  of  those  two  departments  may  have  the  eare  of  the 
lower  forms  in  the  classical  arrangement.  Each  half  year  is  divided  into  two 
equal  periods,  called  language  time  and  history  time.  The  books  n-ad  id  tbeae 
two  periods  vary  in  several  instances, — the  poets  and  orators  being  rt«d  princt- 
pally  daring  the  language  time,  and  history  and  geography  being  oh  efly  siadied 
daring  the  history  time.  This  will  be  more  debiiy  seen  from  the  following  table 
(see  page  554;  of  the  general  work  of  the  school  fur  a  whole  year. 

Every  year,  immediately  before  the  Christmas  holidMys,  there  is  a  general  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  sdiool  in  the  work  that  has  b^n  dune  daring  the  pre- 
ceding half-year.  A  olaas-paper  is  printed  oontaininff  the  names  of  tboae  boys 
who  distinguish  themselves ;  and  in  order  to  gain  a  hi^  place  on  this  paper,  it  is 
oaoal  for  the  boys  to  read  some  book  in  one  or  more  of  their  several  brancbi's  of 
study,  in  add.tiun  to  what  they  have  read  with  the  masters  in  school.  In  this 
manner  they  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  any  work  to  wh.ch  their  pecoliar 
taste  may  lead  them,  and  of  rendering  it  available  to  their  distinction  in  the  school. 

There  are  exercises  in  composition,  in  Greek  and  Latin  prose,  Grtrek  and  Latin 
verse,  and  English  prose,  as  in  other  large  classical  schools.  In  the  subjects  giren 
for  original  composition  in  the  higher  forms,  there  is  a  considerable  variety.  I£s- 
torioal  descriptions  of  any  remarkable  events,  geographical  descriptions  of  ooontries, 
imaginary  speeches  and  letters,  supposed  to  be  spoken  or  written  on  some  great 
question  or  under  some  memorable  circumstances ;  etymological  accounts  of  words 
in  different  languages,  and  criticisms  on  different  books,  are  fbnnd  to  ofier  an  ad- 
vantageous variety  t«>  the  essays  on  moral  subjects  to  which  boys'  prose  composition 
has  sometimes  been  confined. 

Three  exhibitioners  are  elected  every  year  by  the  trustees  of  the  school,  on  the 
report  of  two  examiners  appointed  respectively  by  the  vice-chancellors  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  These  exhibitions  are  of  the  value  of  £60  a  year,  and  may  \y9 
held  for  seven  years  at  any  college  at  either  university,  provided  the  exhibitioner 
continues  to  reside  at  college  so  long;  for  they  are  vacated  immediately  by 
non-residence. 

One  scholar  is  also  elected  every  year  by  the  masters,  after  an  examination  held 
by  themselves.  The  scholarship  is  of  the  value  of  £25  a  year,  and  is  confined  to 
boys  under  fourteen  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  their  election.  It  is  tenable  for  nx 
years,  if  the  boy  who  holds  it  remains  so  long  at  Roffby.  But  as  the  funds  for 
these  scholarships  arise  only  from  the  subscriptions  of  mdividuals,  they  ore  not  to 
be  considered  as  forming  necessarily  a  permanent  part  of  the  school  foundaticoi. — 
Mi9cellaneou9  Work$^  pp.  341-48. 

The  foregoing  description,  written  six  years  after  Arnold  became 

headmaster,  and  eight  years  before  his  death,  represents  the  school  in 

a  transition  state, — his  reforms  began  but  not  completed.     "You 

need  not  fear  my  reforming  furiously,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  nearest 

friends,  at  the  very  time  he  was  enteriug  upon,  his  charge,  ''  there,  I 

think  I  can  assure  you ;  but  of  my  success  in  introducing  a  religious 

principle  into  education,  I  must  be  doubtful ;  it  is  my  most  earnest 

wish,  and  I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  my  constant  labor  and  prayer ; 

but  to  do  this  would  be  to  succeed  beyond  all  my  hopes ;  it  would  be 

a  happiness  so  great,  that  I  think  the  world  could  yield  me  nothing 

comparable  to  it.     To  do  it,  however  imperfectly,  would  far  more  than 

repay  twenty  years  of  labor  and  anxiety."     No  purpose  of  reform  could 

be  loftier ;  none,  therefore,  could  be  at  once  more  trying  and  more 

sustaining.     Arnold  appreciated  all  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking 
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TABLE. — Course  of  Stady  in  Rugby  Grammar  School,  under  Dr.  Arnold. 


LangQiifB. 


LdBtiD  Gramnar. 
Italia  DelaotiM. 


CLASSICS. 
Bcrfptufe. 


f  hureh  eatadk  Markkmm*M 
New  T«t.  kit-  vol.  1. 


Hfatwy. 


Bii«taod.  Tables 


MATBBMATIOB. 


.  four  raW« ; 
•imple  and  oompoond 
Reductioa. 


HamtTa  ExareiMi, 
to  auxiliary  verb. 


L«aiiB  Grammar.       St  Luke. 
Latin  Delectus.  Eo-  Genesis, 
tropiiis. 


MaWiia^B  abridged 
Greek  fram.;  Vol- 
py*9  Gr.  ezereiscs; 
do.,  do.  delectus; 
Flortlegium;  trans, 
into  Latin. 


Gr.  fram;  Valpjfa 
ex. ;  Greek  iambics 
easy  iambics  of  tra«- 
ediee;  Viryil,  Eel., 
Cio.  DeSeoeot 


iGsehvl.,  Promethe- 
us.   Virf.,iBn.  9^ 
Cic.  de  Amioit. 


Bophocles,  Philoct., 
iGscbyltts,  Eumen.^ 
Iliad.  1  k.  3,  iEneid, 
4  4c  5:  Horace,  parts ; 
Cio.  Epist,  paits. 


iGsehjl.,Sept,eont. 
Theb.;8opho.,CEd., 
Tvr.;  .Iliad.  3  lb  4; 
i£n.,  6  Ic  7 ;  Cieero*8 
Epist.,  parts;  Hor. 
parts. 


iEach.,A9am..  Iliad, 
5.  6;Odyss.«9;  De- 
mosthenes, Sept  in 
Apbob.,  1;  iBn.,  8; 
Horace,  parts;  Cic. 
in  Verr. 


Markkam^a  England, 
vol.  a.  ' 


Review  of  tst  Form. 
Rule  of  three;  prao 
tiee. 


HameCa  Exercises, 
to  auxiliary  verb; 
the  eonju^tions ; 
Oa«Aier*#Geofra- 
9^ 


Exodos,  Num- 
bers. JadfBS,  St 
Matthew,  Sam- 
uel. 


Entropius 
Knowledfs.) 


Physical 
leomphy,  (of  Soc., 
>r  iDiff.  of    Useful 


Ride  of  three;  prac- 
tice; vulgar  fnetions; 
interest. 


HamaTa  Exercises, 
part  I,  eontinoed; 
irregular  verbs. 
Elizabeth,   ou    les 
exiles  en  Siberie. 


St.  Matthew,  in 
Gr.  Testament 
Acts,  English. 


Justin,  parts;  Xen<H 
phoo.  Anabasis,  parts  - 
MarkkavC*  France 
to  Philip  of  Valois. 


Vulgar  fracti^Mn- 
tereit;  decimaNK[e- 
tions ;  square  root 


Hamuli  continued 
and  reviewed. 
Jw«#t«M,  Jardin  des 
Plantes. 


Acts,  Greek. 
St  John,  Eng . 
Old  Testament 
History. 


Xenophon,  Hellenics, 
part;  Floras,  parts; 
History  Greece,  (Soc. 
for  D.  of  U.K)  Mark- 
ham's  France,  rest; 
Italian  and  German 
Geography,  details. 


Decim.,  invol.,  evol., 
Algebraio  add.,sabtr., 
mult.,  bu  div  ;  binom. 
theor.«  Eodid,  J,  pcop. 
•-XV. 


/r<iMUi{,2dpart;La 
Fontaine's  fables. 


St  John,  Gr.: 
Dent  Ic  Peter, 
Eng. ;  Psalms, 
select 


Parts  of  Arrian,  and 
of  Patero.,  bk.  3.  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh's  Eng. 


Equation  of  payment, 
disoount,  simple  equa- 
tions.   Euclid,  rest 
Book  I. 


Translations,  Eng- 
lish   into  French; 
Font  fables. 


of  La 


St.  John ;  Tim. 
lb  Titos;  Dible 
Hist.,  1  Rings  to 
Nehemiab. 


Arrian,  parts;  Hero- 
dotus, parts ;  Livy,  2 
k.  3,  parts;  HaUam, 
Middle  Ages;  France, 
Spain,  Greeks,  Sara- 
cens. European  geog- 
raphy, pkysicaJ  and 
political. 


Exchange,  alligation, 
simple  equation  with 
two  unknown  quan- 
tities, problems;  Eu- 
clid, Book  III. 


Syntax,  idioms. 
Play  of  Moli^re; 
into  Eng.  and  then 
back  into  French. 


Corinthians  1  Ic  Parts  of    Herodotus, 


3.    Paley,  Hor. 
Paulin. 


Thucydides,  Ic  Livy 
Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 
State  of  Society. 


.  iParta  of  Virgil  and  One  _  ^  . 
g  I  Homer ;  one  or  more  Septuagint  ver- 
£  Greek  tragedies,  and  sion.  Parts  of 
"Z  of  omtions  of  De-.NewTest 
^  ;mQ«th.;  Cic.  in  Verr.; 
[    ipartof  Ariatot.  Eth.! 


Q,oadretic  equations. 
Trigonometry,  Eodid, 
through  Book  VI. 


Pascal,  Pens^es.— 
Translations,  Eng 
lish  into  Ftench. 


ParUof  Thucydides, 
Arrian,  Tacitus,  Rus- 
sell's Modem  Europe. 


Euclid,  3—6 ;  simple 
and  quadratic  equa- 
tions, plai)  trigonom- 
etry, conies. 


Parts  of  Guisot,— 
Revol.  de  PAngle- 
terre ;  and  of  Mig- 
net,  Revol.  Fran^, 


The  fi|«nenil  school  hours  throughout  the  week  are  as  follows : —        « 

Monday y  Wednesday ,  and  Friday. — First  lesson,  seven  to  eight;  second  lesson, 
quarter  past  nine  to  eleven  ;  third  and  fourth  lessons,  quarter  past  two  to  five. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday. — ^FSrst  and  second  lessons  as  on  Monday.  Eleven  to  one, 
composition.    Half  holiday. 

Saturday. — As  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  except  that  there  is  no  composition  from 
eleven  and  one. 

There  are  various  other  lessons,  at  additional  hours,  for  different  classes. 
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*^  I  came  to  Ragby,^  was  his  remark,  ^*  fiill  of  plans  for  school  reionn ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  reform  of  a  public  school  was  a  mach  mwe 
difficult  thing  than  I  had  imagined.**     But  there  was  no  shrinking;  oo 
the  contrary,  the  earnestness  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  head-master 
pressed  on,  were  such  as  to  excite  apprehensions  on  the  part  even  of 
his  friends,  while  they  who  doubted  or  opposed  his  course,  broke  out 
into  objections  and  menaces  sufficient  to  shake  the  resolution  of  a  leas 
resolute  man.    Arnold  was  strong,  however,  both  in  the  principles 
which  led  him  to  reform  and  in  those  which  guided  him  in  reform. 
There  was  nothing  indiscriminate  or  turbulent  in  his  movements. 
^'Another  system,**  he  said  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
school,  *^  may  be  better  in  itself^  but  I  am  placed  in  this  system,  and 
am  bound  to  try  what  I  can  make  of  it.**    So,  without  attempting  to 
overthrow,  Arnold  continued  his  efforts  to  repair  and  to  uprear,  with 
a  degree  of  oonsiderateness  and  of  prudence  remarkable  in  one  so 
ardent  and  so  determined.    ^  That's  the  way,**  wrote  one  of  his  pupils, 
"  that  all  the  doctor's  reforms  have  been  carried  out  when  he  has  been 
left  to  himself — quietly  and  naturally ;  putting  a  good  thing  in  the 
place  of  a  bad,  and  letting  the  bad  die  out ;  no  wavering  and  no 
hurry, — the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  time  being,  and 
patience  for  the  rest'* 

Instead  of  singling  out  one  reform  after  another,  we  shall  attempt 
a  more  connected  delineation  of  him  who  wrought  them  all.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  what  there  was  in  the  school  which 
Arnold  did  not  refbnn, — ^if  not  by  outward  change,  at  least  by  the 
inward  spirit  infused  into  the  whole  body  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  as  w'ell  as  of  expression,  the  portrait  of 
Arnold  should  be  drawn,  not  simply  as  that  of  the  reformer,  but  rather 
as  that  of  the  teacher  and  the  administrator, — ^the  head-master  of 
Rugby  school. 

In  his  relation  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  Arnold  at  once  took 
the  position  that  he  must  be  independent  of  all  interference  from  them. 
It  was  his  duty,  he  said,  "  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  master  of 
every  foundation  school  in  England,*'  to  resist  every  intrusion  into  his 
own  province ;  he,  and  not  the  trustees,  was  the  master ;  he,  and  not 
they,  must  do  the  master's  work  and  hold  the  master's  authority. 
He  had  up  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  to  shake  off  any  just  control.  To 
the  trustees,  in  their  proper  places,  he  looked  with  a  respect  and  a 
submission  that  could  not  have  been  greater ;  nor  could  the  inter- 
course between  him  and  them  have  been,  as  a  general  rule,  more 
agreeable  or  more  amicable  than  it  was.  The  point  with  him  was 
simply  this, — that  if  he  was  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  trustees 
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SO  far  as  to  be  placed  or  to  be  retained  in  the  mastership,  he  must 
possess  it  in  such  measure  as  to  be  his  own  master  as  well  as  the 
master  of  the  school.  Fortunately,  the  constitution  of  Rugby  school 
&7ored  the  independence  of  the  head-master. 

There  was  the  same  sort  of  claim  on  Arnold's  part  to  independence 
in  relation  to  the  parents  of  his  pupils.  He  «bore  with  no  med- 
dling; he  deferred  to  no  pretense  from  them;  their  putting  their 
boys  under  him  was  not  putting  themselves  above  him.  Yet  no 
teacher  was  ever  readier  to  recognize  his  true  responsibility  to  the 
parents  of  his  scholars.  '^  It  is  a  most  touching  thing  to  me,"  he  said, 
^'to  receive  a  new  fellow  from  his  father,  when  I  think  what  an 
influence  there  is  in  this  place  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  *  *  * 
If  ever  I  could  receive  a  new  boy  from  his  fiither  without  emotion, 
I  should  think  it  was  high  time  to  be  off."  Nor  did  the  feeling  wear 
away  with  the  residence  of  the  pupil.  The  letters  from  Arnold  to 
the  parents  of  those  who  were  with  him  are  amongst  the  most  con- 
vincing proofe  of  his  constant  watchfulness  and  constant  faithfulness 
as  a  teacher. 

To  exhibit  the  relations  between  Arnold  and  his  pupils  will  require 
fuller  treatment.  His  idea  of  a  teacher  embraced,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
variety  of  qualities,  on  which  he  was  as  intent  in  practice  as  in  theory. 
^^  When  I  find  that  I  can  not  run  up  the  library  stairs,  I  shall  know 
that  it  is  time  for  me  to  go,"  he  said  in  reference  to  that  freshness  of 
frame  which  he  deemed  essential  to  freshness  of  mind,  or  at  any  rate 
to  the  freshness  of  mind  required  in  the  teacher.  Exactly  the  same 
principle  appears  in  his  pursuit  of  fresh  studies  and  his  cultivation  of 
fresh  powers.  **  I  do  not  judge  of  them,"  he  said  of  his  private  pupils, 
^  as  I  should  if  I  were  not  taking  pains  to  improve  my  own  mind." 
Nor  was  the  most  industrious  of  the  Rugby  boys  half  so  hard  a 
student  as  his  master.  **  The  qualifications  which  I  deem  essential  to 
the  due  performance  of  a  master's  duties  here,"  wrote  Arnold  to  a 
sub-master  on  his  appointment,  ^  may  in  brief  be  expressed  as  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman ;  that  a  man  should  enter  upon 
his  business  not  Ix  vapip^ou,  (as  a  subordinate  work,)  but  as  a  sub- 
tantive  and  most  important  duty  *  *  *  *  that  he  should  be  public- 
spirited,  liberal,  and  entering  heartily  into  the  interest,  honor  and 
general  respectability  and  distinction  of  the  society  which  he  ha; 
joined ;  and  that  he  should  have  sufficient  vigor  of  mind  and  thirst 
for  knowledge,  to  persist  in  adding  to  his  own  stores  without  neglect- 
ing the  full  improvement  of  those  whom  he  is  teaching."  All  that 
Arnold  thus  proposed  for  the  teacher,  he  proposed,  with  the  necessary 
qualifications,  for  the  pupil.     He  was  quite  as  anxious  about  th« 
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physical  as  be  was  about  the  intellectual  condition  of  his  boys;  '^and 
whenever/'  says  one  of  them  who  becanoe  his  biographer,  **"  he  saw 
they  were  reading  too  much,  he  always  remonstrated  with  them, 
relaxed  their  work,  and  if  they  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  achoul, 
would  inrite  them  to  his  house  in  the  half-year  or  the  holidays  to 
refresh  them.**  As  ior  the  minds  of  the  boys,  he  had  but  one  wish,— 
that  they  should  be  at  work.  Their  cleverness  was  altogether  an 
inferior  consideration;  even  the  amount  <^  their  attainments  was 
comparatively  unimportant,  so  that  they  were  doing  what  they  could. 
*^ If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth  which  is  truly  admirable,"  he  said,  ''it 
is  to  see  God's  wisdom  blessing  an  inferiority  of  natural  powers,  where 
they  have  been  honestly,  truly,  and  zealously  cultivated."  ^  Its  great 
business,"  he  wrote  of  education,  ^*  as  far  as  regards  the  intellect,  is  to 
inspire  it  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  to  furnish  it  with  power  to 
obtain  and  to  profit  by  what  it  seeks  for ;"  words  in  which  we  may 
trace  the  features  of  the  pupil  who  would  have  satisfied  Arnold, — the 
boy  who  wished  and  who  strove  to  learn.  But  far  above  all  intel- 
lectual, as  above  all  physical  development,  was  the  moral  ezoellenoe 
ailer  which  he  would  have  teachers  and  pupils  alike  exerting  them- 
selves. ^  What  we  must  look  for  here,''  he  said  to  the  boys,  '^  is,  Ist, 
religious  and  moral  principles ;  2dly,  gentlemanly  conduct ;  3dly,  in- 
tellectual ability."  '^  It  must  be,'*  he  declared  at  a  time  when  the 
school  was  rife  with  disorder,  '*  it  must  be  a  school  of  Christian  gen- 
tlemen." *'  I  hold  all  the  scholarship  that  man  ever  had,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  *'  to  be  infinitely  worthless  in  comparison  with  even  a  verj 
humble  degree  of  spiritual  advancement"  To  this  point — the  re- 
ligious element  of  Arnold's  system — we  shall  revert;  it  has  been 
alluded  to  in  this  place  only  to  complete  the  outlines  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  after  Arnold's  design. 

We  have  no  wish  to  represent  Arnold  as  faultless.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  his  strong  points  is  our  object ;  and  we  pass  by  the  detection 
of  his  weak  ones.  He  had  his  failings  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
teacher;  and  the  ideal  of  the  relations  between  him  and  his  pupils 
was  seldom  entirely  attained.  But  we  must  refer  to  his  biographj 
or  to  his  educational  works  for  an  account  of  his  errors;  our  ftiw 
pages  are  hardly  ample  enough  to  describe  his  virtues. 

"What  a  sight  it  is,"  writes  one  of  the  Rugby  men, — ^**the  doctor 
as  a  ruler."  It  was  the  first  and  the  chief  aspect  in  which  he 
appeared  to  his  pupils.  He  was  not  merely  the  master  but  the  head- 
master, the  presiding  spirit  of  the  establishment,  the  source  of  law  and 
authority,  of  honor  and  dishonor.  It  was  often  said  of  Arnold  that 
he  was  born  to  be  a  statesman.     Of  all  the  signs  to  this  effect,  above 
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his  writings  a)x>ve  bis  exertions  a9  a  citizen,  his  administration  of 
Bugbj  Hchool  may  be  safely  set  down  as  the  most  remarkable.  The 
school  was  a  state  on  a  small  scale ;  its  magistrates  the  masters,  its 
citisens  the  three  hundred  pupils;  each  with  his  own  tastes,  his  own 
powers,  his  own  circumstances;  not  easily  managed  by  himself,  and 
much  less  easily  directed  in  the  midst  of  his  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  associates.  No  state  was  ever  better  ruled  on  the  whole ;  none 
was  more  carefully  guarded  from  evil  and  shame;  none  more 
oouHistentiy  guided  to  nobleness  and  truth. 

Higher  still  was  the  position  of  Arnold  as  the  chaplain  of  the 
school.  When  this  ofBce  fell  vacant,  a  year  or  two  after  he  joined  the 
school,  he  asked  it  from  the  trustees  on  the  ground  that,  as  head* 
roaster,  he  was  *'  the  real  and  proper  religious  instructor  of  the  boys.** 
Pray  let  it  be  remarked  before  we  go  further,  that  he  did  not  make 
his  religious  instructions  depend  upon  his  being  in  the  chaplaincy. 
He  had  begun  to  preach  to  the  boys,  as  well  as  to  give  a  religious 
tone  to  his  daily  teachings,  from  the  very  first  year  of  his  mastership ; 
and  what  he  began,  he  continued.  Nay  more ;  he  would  not  make 
his  instructions  in  religious  matters  depend  even  on  his  being  a 
clergyman.  Had  he  been  a  layman,  he  would  not  have  preached  as 
often,  but  he  certainly  would  have  addressed  the  boys  on  their 
Christian  duties  from  time  to  time ;  while  the  religious  atmosphere 
of  his  own  recitation -room  would  have  been  quite  as  consUint  and 
quite  as  effective.  **  The  business  of  a  schoolmaster,"  was  a  frequent 
expression  with  him,  ^  no  less  than  that  of  a  parish  minister,  is  the 
cure  of  souls."  In  this  spirit,  and  not  merely  in  that  of  a  clerical 
functionary,  he  assumed  the  chaplain's  office.  How  well  he 
discharged  it,  not  merely  in  the  cltapel,  but  throughout  the  school, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  pupiFs  life-like  report  of  his  preaching  and 
his  influence. 

More  worthy  peng  than  mine  have  described  that  scene.  The  o:»k  piilp'rt 
standing  out  by  its  If  nbove  the  school  seats.  The  tall  gallant  form,  the  k  ndlmg 
eye,  the  voice,  now  »4i  tis  the  low  notes  of  a  flute,  now  clear  and  stin-iug  as  the 
call  of  the  light  infiintry  bagle,  of  him  who  stood  there  Sundiy  aftt-r  Sunday,  wit- 
nessing and  plead  ng  for  his  I»rd,  the  King  of  righteousness  and  love  and  gory, 
with  whoMe  spirit  ho  w:«e  filled,  and  in  whose  power  he  spoke.  The  long  I  nes  of 
young  faces  rsing  tier  above  tier  down  the  whole  length  of  the  chapel,  from  the  I  ttle 
boy's  who  had  just  1  '\\  his  mother  to  the  young  roan^s  who  was  going  out  next 
week  into  the  great  world  rejoicing  in  his  strength.  It  was  a  great  and  solemn 
flight,  and  never  more  so  than  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  only  lights  in  the 
chapel  were  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  seata  of  the  pnepostors  of  the  w^eek.  and  the 
•oft  twilight  still'  over  the  rest  of  Uie  chapel,  deepening  into  darkness  in  the  high 
lottery  b  hind  the  organ. 

But  what  was  it  aftT  all  which  seized  and  held  these  three  hundred  boys, 
dragging  th^m  out  of  thems'^Ivcs,  willing  or  uuwilling,  for  twenty  minutes  on 
Sun  lay  afternoons  ?  True,  there  always  were  boys  scattered  up  and  down  the 
school,  who,  in  heart  and  head,  were  worthy  to  hear  and  able  ict  carry  away  the 
deepeat  and  wisest  words  then  spoken.     Eut  these   were  a  minority  always. 
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generally  a  very  small  one,  often  ao  amall  a  one  as  to  be  oonntable  on  the  6ogai 
oif  your  hand.     What  was  }i  that  moved  and  held  ns,  the  rest  of  the  three 
linndred  reckless  childish  boys,  who  feared  the  doctor  with  all  oor  hearts,  and 
very  little  besides  in  heaven  or  earth ;  who  thooffht  more  of  our  sets  in  the  school 
than  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  put  the  traditions  of  Rugby  and  the  pobBe 
opinion  of  boys  in  our  daily  life  above  the  bws  of  God  f    We  couldn't  enter  inio 
lialf  that  we  heard ;  we  hadnH  the  knowledge  of  our  own  hearts  or  the  knowledge 
of  one  another,  and  little  enough  of  the  faith,  hope,  and  love  needed  to  that  end. 
But  we  listened,  as  all  boys  in  their  better  moods  will  listen,  (aye,  and  men  too 
for  the  matter  of  that,)  to  a  man  who  we  felt  to  be  with  all  his  heart  and  soal  mad 
strength  striving  against  whatever  was  mean  and  unmanly  and  unrighteous  in  oor 
little  world.    It  was  not  the  cold  clear  voice  of  one  giving  advice  and  wnrning 
fW>m  serene  heights,  to  those  who  were  struggling  and  sinning  bt^low,  hot  the 
warm  living  voice  of  one  who  was  fighting  for  us  and  bv  our  sides,  and  oaliing  on 
us  to  help  hifn  and  ourselves  and  one  another.    And  so,  wearily  and  little  by 
'  little,  but  surely  and  steadily  on  the  whole,  was  brought  home  to  the  young  boy, 
for  tne  first  time,  the  meaning  of  his  life ;  that  it  was  no  fooFs  or  sluggard's  para- 
dise into  which  he  had  wandered  by  chance,  but  a  battle-field,  ordained  from  of 
dd,  where  there  are  no  spectators,  but  the  youngest  must  take  his  side,  and  the 
stakes  are  life  and  death.    And  he  who  roused  this  consciousness  in  them,  showed 
them  at  the  same  time,  by  every  word  he  spoke  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  whole 
daily  life,  how  that  battle  was  to  be  fought ;  and  stood  there  before  them  their 
fellow-soldier  and  the  captain  of  their  iMnd.    The  true  sort  of  captain  too  for  a 
boys*  army,  one  who  had  no  misgivings  and  gave  no  uncertain  woid  of  command, 
and,  let  who  would  yield  or  make  truce,  would  fight  the  fight  out^  (so  every  boy 
felt,)  to  the  last  gasp  and  the  last  drop  of  blood.    Other  sides  of  his  character 
m'ght  take  hold  of  and  influence  boys  here  and  there,  but  it  was  this  th(Ht>nghneaB 
and  undaunted  courage  which  more  than  any  thing  else  won  his  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  great  mass  of  those  on  whom  he  left  his  mark,  and  made  them  believe  first 
in  him,  and  then  in  his  Master. — School  Day$  at  Rughy^  pp.  154-57. 

Let  us  listen  to  some  of  the  teacbings  from  that  chapel  pulpit ; 

they   will  more  than  bear  out  the  enthusiasm  of  the  account  just 

given  concerning  them. 

And  therefore  he  who  thinks  that  to  provide  schools  is  to  provide  education,  or 
that  to  provide  schools  where  the  Bible  and  Catechism  are  taught  is  to  provide 
religious  education,  will,  undoubtedly,  be  disappointed,  when  he  sees  the  fruit  of 
his  work.  Be  sure  that  the  saving  men-s  souls  is  no  such  easy  matter ;  our  great 
enemy  is  not  so  easily  vanquished.  It  is  not  the  subscription  of  some  pounds,  or 
hundreds  of  pounds,  nor  the  building  %  schoolhouse,  nor  the  appointing  a  school- 
master, nor  the  filling  the  school  wim  all  the  children  in  the  parish,  which  will 
deliver  all  those  childrens'  souls  from  death,  and  mortify  in  them  all  the  lusts  of 
their  evil  nature,  and  foster  and  perfect  all  the  works  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Schools  can  not,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  do  this,  but  let  us  see  what  they  can  do. 

Thev  can  give  elementary  religious  instruction.  As  every  child  can  be  taogfat 
to  read  and  write,  so  every  child  can  be  taught  to  say  his  catechism,  can  be  taught 
to  know  the  main  truths  of  the  gospel,  can  be  taught  to  say  hymns.  There  is  no 
doubt,  I  suppose,  that  schools  can  certainly  compass  as  much  as  this,  and  this  is,  I 
think,  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  For  although  we  know  but  too  well  that  the 
learning  this  and  much  more  than  this,  is  very  far  from  saving  our  souls  certainly 
or  generally,  yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  without  this  we  are  much  worse  o£f^  and 
with  this  much  better  f]S.  It  is  at  least  giving  a  man  a  map  of  the  road,  which 
he  is  going,  which  will  keep  him  in  the  right  way  if  he  uses  it.  The  map  will  not 
make  his  limbs  stronger,  nor  his  spirits  firmer ;  he  may  be  tired  or  he  may  be 
indolent,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  then.  But  suppose  a  man  furnished  with  a 
very  perfect  map  of  a  strange  country,  and  that  on  his  dny^s  journey  he  has 
wasted  manv  hours  by  going  off  his  road,  or  by  stopping  to  eat  and  to  revel,  and 
by  and  by  the  evening  is  coming  on,  and  he  knows  not  where  he  is,  and  he  would 
fiun  make  up  for  his  former  carelessness,  and  get  to  his  journey's  end  before  niffht 
comes  on.  The  map,  which  hitherto  has  been  carried  uselessly,  becomes  then  bis 
guide  and  his  best  friend.  So  it  has  been  known  to  be  often  with  religkias 
instruction.    Neglected,  like  the  map,  while  the  morning  was  fair,  and  we  jcared 
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not  about  oar  onward  journey ;  when  life  has  darkened,  and  troubles  have  oome. 
and  a  inau  has  indeed  wanted  light  and  oomfort,  then  the  instruction  of  his  school 
has  been  known  to  flash  upon  his  mind^  and  more  especially  what  he  has  learnt  in 
psalms  and  hymns,  which  naturally  cleave  the  easiest  to  the  memory.  When  he 
wuu:d  turn  he  has  known  where  to  turn.  This  has  very  often  happene«i  as  the 
fruit  of  larly  religious  instruction,  when  that  instruction  has  been  in  no  vnj 
accompanied  with  education.  And  therefore,  as  all  our  church  schools  csm  un- 
doubUHily  give  to  all  the  elements  of  religious  instruction,  as  well  as  teach  all  to 
write  and  nal,  they  deserve,  I  think,  our  most  earnest  support;  and  it  is  our 
part  to  help  according  to  our  best  ability  in  providing  every  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, an  J  every  one  of  our  countrymen,  with  the  means  of  certainly  obtaining  so 
much  of  goiid. 

I  have  s  i  d  that  schools  can  certainly  give  religious  instruction,  but  that  it  is  not 
oerUiin  that  they  will  give  religious  educatbn.  I  dwell  on  this  distinction  for  two 
several  reatsons :  first,  because  it  concerns  us  all  in  our  own  private  relat  ons,  to 
be  aware  uf  the  enormous  diflfereoce  between  the  two:  secondly,  beoiuse,  con- 
founding theiri  together,  we  either  expect  schools  to  educate,  which  very  likely 
they  will  not  be  tibie  to  do,  and  then  are  unreasonably  disappointed ;  or  else,  feel- 
ipg  sure  that  the  greater  good  of  education  is  not  certainly  to  be  looked  for,  we  do 
not  enough  value  the  lesser  good  of  instruction  wh  ch  can  be  given  certainly,  and 
thus  do  not  encourage  schools  so  much  as  we  ought.  Elementai7  instruction  in 
religion  as  in  other  things,  may  becertamly  given  to  all  who  have  their  common 
natural  ficuities ;  that  is,  as  I  said,  the  catechism  and  hymns  may  be  made  to 
be  learnt  by  heart,  and  the  great  traths  of  Christ's  Ooepel  may  be  taught  so  as  to 
be  known  and  remembered.  But  even  instruction,  when  we  go  beyond  the  ele- 
ments of  learnini?,  can  not  be  given  to  all  certainly ;  we  can  not  undertake  to  make 
every  boy,  even  if  we  have  the  whole  term  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  given  us  for 
the  experiment,  either  a  good  divine,  or  a  good  scholar,  or  to  be  a  master  of  any 
other  kind  of  knowledge.  This  can  not  be  done,  although,  as  far  as  instruction  is 
concerned,  sohoob  have  great  means  at  their  oomnumd,  nor  do  other  things  out  of 
BchiHil  Very  much  interfere  with  their  efficacy.  But  to  give  a  man  a  Christian 
education,  is  to  make  him  love  Qod  as  well  as  know  him,  to  make  him  have  fiiith 
in  Christ,  as  well  as  to  have  been  taught  the  fiicts  that  He  died  for  our  sins  and 
rose  agitin ;  to  make  him  open  his  heart  eagerly  to  every  impulse  of  the  H<^ 
Spirit,  as  w  11  as  to  have  been  taught  the  fact  as  it  is  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  that  He 
is  the  L-)rd  and  g'Ver  of  spiritual  life.  And  will  mere  lessons  do  all  this, — when 
the  course  of  life  and  all  examples  around,  both  at  home  and  at  school,  with  a 
far  more  mighty  teaching,  and  one  to  which  our  natural  dispositions  &r  more 
rea  lily  answer,  enforce  the  contrary  Y  And  therefore  the  great  work  of  Christian 
education  is  not  the  direct  and  certain  fruit  of  building  schools  and  engaging 
schoolmasters,  but  something  far  beyond,  to  be  compassed  only  by  the  joint  e&rts 
of  ail  the  whole  ehurch  and  nation, — by  the  schoolmaster  and  the  parent,  by  the 
schoolfellow  at  school,  and  by  the  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  by  the  clergyman 
in  h  8  calling,  by  the  landlord  in  his  calling,  by  the  former  and  the  tradesman,  by 
thelab>rer  and  the  professional  man,  and  the  man  of  independent  income,  whether 
bffge  or  small,  in  theirs,  by  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  by  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  in  parliament;  by  each  and  all  of  these  laboring  to  remove  temptations 
to  evil,  to  make  good  easier  and  more  honored,  to  confirm  fiiith  and  holiness  in 
others  by  the  r  own  example ;  in  a  word,  to  make  men  love  and  glorify  their  God 
and  S.iviour  when  they  see  the  blessed  fruits  of  His  kingdom  even  here  on  earth. 
And  to  bring  this  to  ourselves  more  closely  as  private  persons,  let  us  remember 
that  if  we  send  our  children  to  school,  although  we  give  up  their  instruction  to  the 
schoolmaster,  yet  we  can  not  give  up  their  education.  Their  education  goes  on 
out  of  school  as  well  as  in  school,  and  very  often  far  more  vigorously.  We  shaQ 
see  this,  if  we  remember  again  that  the  great  work  of  education  is  to  make  ns 
k>ve  what  is  good,  and  therefore  not  only  know  it,  but  do  it. 

I  speak  of  us  as  a  society,  as  a  school,  as  a  Christian  school,  as  a  place,  that  is, 
to  which  the  sons  of  Christian  parents,  and  of  no  other,  are  sent  to  receive  a 
Christian  education.  Such  a  society  is  beyond  all  doubl  in  its  idea  or  institution 
a  temple  of  Ood ;  God's  bleestng  is  upon  it,  Christ  and  Christ's  Spirit  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  it 
It  is  very  fearful  to  think  of  the  sin  and  the  shame  of  letting  this  temple  of  God  be 
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proftmed,  of  letting  it  be  so  overran  with  evil  that  from  a  bonee  of  prayer  itebuiild 
nave  bt  oome  a  den  of  tbi«vt«.  Bat, is  it  not  also  an  enkindling  and  tnconrB^nf 
tbought,  to  dwell  on  the  blessing  of  not  saffisring  it  to  be  so  pro&ned ;  of  driv- 
ing out  in  Christ's  power  the  evil  that  would  most  oorrupt  as ;  of  being  indeed  a 
temple  of  God,  wherein  his  praise  should  be  not  only  spoken  with  our  lips,  bat 
acted  in  our  lives  t 

I  think  that  this  is  very  enoouraging  and  enkindling  to  every  one  who  wishes 
to  serve  GkxJ.  But  by  **  enoooraging  and  enkindling/'  I  mean  of  oonree,  encnoi^ 
agin^  and  enkindling  to  exertion.  It  is  but  folly  to  say,  **  How  delightful  wuald  it 
be  if  it  were  ^so!''  and  not  rather  to  say,  **This  is  indeed  so  glurious  and 
ble«ed  a  thing,  that  I  will  labor  heart  and  sool  that  it  shall  be  so.'' 

I  Well  know  that  such  labor  becomes  as,  the  older  part  of  our  society,  most  of 
all,  and  that  our  sin  is  the  heaviest  of  all  if  we  neglect  it.  Bat  it  is  no  leaa  tme 
that  you  have  your  share  in  the  work  also,  and  that  more  depends  upon  yon  than 
upon  us.  Nor  is  year  sin  light  if  you  neglect  it ;  I  mean  that  every  one  of  yoa 
has  a  duty  to  perform  toward  the  school,  and  that  over  and  above  the  sin  of  his 
own  particular  fS^alts,  he  Incurs  a  sin,  I  think  even  greater,  by  encounigin|2:  fantis, 
or  discouraging  good  in  others ;  and  ihrther  still,  that  be  incurs  a  sin,  less  I  frrnni 
than  in  the  last  case,  but  still  considerable,  by  being  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
conduct  of  others,  by  doing  nothing  to  discourage  evil,  nothing  to  encourage  ^sood. 

The  aetual  evil  which  may  exist  in  a  school  consists,  I  suppose,  first  of  ail  in 
direct  sensual  wickedness,  such  as  dmnkeoneesand  other  things  forbidden  tofpether 
with  drunkenness  in  the  scriptures.    It  would  consist,  secondly,  in  the  systemsitio 
practice  of  falsehood, — ^when  lies  were  told  constantly  by  the  great  majority,  and 
tolerated  by  all.    Thirdly,  it  woald  consist  in  systematic  cruelty,  or  if  cruelty'be  too 
strong  a  word,  in  the  systematic  annoyance  of  the  weak  and  simple,  so  that  a  boy's 
life  would  be  miserable  unless  be  learnt  some  portion  of  the  coarseness  and  spirit 
of  persecution  which  he  saw  in  all  around  him.    Fourthly,  it  would  consist  in  a 
spirit  of  active  disobedience, — when  all  authority  was  hated,  and  there  was  a  ^n- 
eral  pleasure  in  breaking  rules  simply  because  they  were  rules.    Fifthly,  it  would 
include  a  general  idleness,  when  every  one  did  as  little  as  he  pombly  could,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  school  went  to  cry  down  any  attempt  on  the  pnrt  of  any  one 
boy  or  more,  to  shew  anything  like  diligence  or  a  wish  to  improve  himself! 
Sixthly,  there  would  be  a  prevailing  spirit  of  combination  in  evil  and  of  compan- 
ionship ;  by  which  a  boy  would  regard  himself  as  more  bound  to  his  companions 
in  ties  of  wickedness,  than  to  God  or  his  neighbor  in  any  ties  of  good  ; — so  that 
he  would  labor  to  conceal  fWmi  bis  parents  and  from  all  who  might  check  it,  the 
evil  state  of  things  around  him ;  considering  it  for  better  that  evil  should  exist, 
than  that  his  companions  doing  evil  should  oe  punished.    And  this  accomplice 
spirit,  this  brotherhood  of  wickedness,  is  jnst  the  opposite  of  Christinn  love  or 
(Parity  ;  for  as  St.  Paul  calls  charity  the  bond  of  perfectness,  so  this  clinging  of 
Ac  evil  to  one  another  is  the  bond  of  wickedness ;  it  is  that  without  which  wick- 
edness would  presently  foil  to  pieces  and  perish,  and  which  preserves  it  in 
eiistence  and  in  vigor. 

Let  these  six  things  exist  together,  and  the  profanation  of  the  temple  is  com- 
plete— it  is  become  a  den  of  thieves.  Then  whoever  passes  through  such  a  school 
may  undoubtedly,  by  God's  grace,  be  afterward  a  good  man,  but  so  far  as  bis 
school  years  have  any  efivct  on  bis  after  life,  he  roust  be  utterly  mined.  An 
extraordinary  strcnflrth  of  constitution,  or  rather  a  miracle  of  God's  grace,  may 
possibly  have  enabled  him  to  breathe  an  air  so  pestilential  with  impunity ;  bat 
although  he  may  have  escaped,  thousands  have  perished,  and  the  air  in  ito  own 
properties  is  merely  deadly. 

The  sixth  evil  I  left  for  separate  consideration,  because  it  appeared  to  require  a 
fuller  notice.  And  its  very  name,  if  we  attend,  will  make  it  probsble  that  it  does 
so.  I  called  it  the  spirit  of  combination  and  companionship,  whereas  the  other 
evils  of  which  I  spoke  were  such  things  as  idleness,  folsehooNd,  drunkenness,  diso- 
bedience ;  names  very  different  in  their  character  from  combination  and  compan- 
ionship. They  are  very  different  in  ibis,  that  when  we  speak  of  idleness  or 
iUsehood  we  mean  things  altogether  evil,  which  are  plainly  and  altogether  to  be 
avoided  and  abhorred ;  but  when  we  speak  of  oomlHnation  or  companionship,  we 
name  things  not  in  th<fir  own  nature  evil,  things  which  have  a  good  sense  as  well 
aaa  bad  sense;  things,  therefore,  not  plainly  and  altogether,  but  only  upon  coo- 
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aideration  and  beyond  a  certain  point  to  be  avoided  and  oondemned.  Here, 
therefore,  the  subject  most  be  gone  into  more  carefally ;  we  muitt  not  blame 
indiaoriminately,  bat  opening  gently  as  it  were,  what  lies  in  a  tangled  mass  before 
OS,  we  must  so  learn,  if  we  can,  to  separate  the  evil  from  the  good. 

What  I  have  called  the  spirit  of  companionship,  is  that  feeling  by  which  we  are 
drawn  toward  our  equals,  while  we  are  conscious  that  they  and  we  stand  in  a 
certain  relation  to  a  common  superior.  I  mean  that  the  feeling  of  companionship, 
as  I  am  now  taking  it,  implies  that,  besides  the  persons  so  feeling  it,  and  who  are 
always  more  or  less  on  an  equality  with  each  other,  there  exists  also  some  superior 
party,  and  that  his  superiority  modifies  the  mutual  feeling  of  the  parties  on  an 
equality.  Thus  the  iU*ling  of  companionship  amongst  brothers  and  sisters,  sup- 
poses that  they  have  all  parents  also,  to  whom  they  stand  in  another  relation,  and 
not  in  that  of  companionship :  the  same  feeling  amongst  the  poor  supposes  that 
they  have  also  something  to  no  with  the  rich,  the  same  feeling  amongst  subjects 
supposes  that  they  have  a  goverament,  and  if  it  could  exist  amongst  all  mankind 
toward  each  other  as  men,  then  it  would  imply  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  he 
interfered  in  the  affiiirs  of  mankind.  The  first  element  then  in  this  sense  of  com- 
panionship is  sympathy,  a  feeling  that  we  are  alike  as  in  many  other  things,  so 
also  in  our  relation  to  some  other  party ;  that  our  hopes  and  fears  with  respect  to 
this  party  are  in  each  of  us  the  same.  And  thus  far  the  feeling  is  natural  and 
quite  blameless,  sympathy  being  a  very  just  cause  why  we  should  be  drawn 
together.  But  then  th.s  sympathy  is  accompanied  very  often  with  a  total  want  of 
sympathy  so  far  as  regards  our  common  superior ;  as  we  who  are  each  other's 
oompan.ons  have  with  respect  to  him  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  so  we  oft^^n  think 
that  he  and  we  have  not  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  or  in  other  words  the  same 
interest,  in  any  degree  at  all ;  but  that  his  interest  is  one  thing,  and  ours  is  the 
Tery  contrary. 

So  that  while  there  is  a  sympathy  between  us  and  our  companions,  there  is  abo 
between  us  and  our  superior  the  very  contrary  to  sympathy,  we  conceive  ourselves 
placed  t«)ward  him  in  actual  opposition. 

But  if  he  too  could  be  taken  into  our  bond  of  sympathy,  if  we  could  feel  that  I 

his  inti'rests  and  ours  are  also  the  same,  no  less  than  ours  and  our  companions',  I 

then  the  feeling  of  companionship,  if  I  may  so  speak,  being  extended  to  nil  our  j 

relations,  would  produoe  no  harm  at  all,  but  merely  good  :  it  would  then,  in  fact, 
be  no  other  than  the  perfection  of  our  nature, — perfect  love. 

Let  C4>mpanionship    expand  into  communion.     You   are  companions  of  one  I 

another,  with  many  natural  sympathies  of  age,  of  employment,  of  place,  and  of  j 

constitution  of  body  and  mind.    But  you  are  companions  of  us  too,  comptinions  in ,  ' 

our  common  work,  which  is  your  good,  earthly  and  eternal ;  you  are  companions  j 

of  all  God's  saints  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  war&re;  you  are  companions 
— ^high  and  most  presumptuous  as  the  word  were  in  itself,  yet  God's  infinite  love 
has  sanctioned  it — ^you  are  companions  of  Him  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us 
brethren,  who  bore  and  bears  our  nature,  who  died  as  we  shall  all  die.  Bear  all 
these  relationships  in  mind,  and  then,  as  I  said,  companionship  is  become  com- 
munion, the  bond  of  wickedness  is  become  the  bond  of  perfectnees,  we  are  one 
with  each  other,  and  with  Christ,  and  with  God. — Sermong;  last  volvme.  pp. 
55,  67, 58,  66,  67,  68,  74,  75,  76,  77,  82,  83,  90,  91, 92,  93,  94. 

But  it  was  not  in  preaching  alone,  as  we  have  said,  that  Arnold 
gave  religious  instruction  to  his  pupils.  ''No  direct  instruction," 
says  one  of  them,  "  could  leave  on  their  minds  a  livelier  image  of  his 
disgust  at  moral  evil,  than  the  black  cloud  of  indignation  which 
passed  over  his  face  when  speaking  of  the  crimes  of  Napoleon,  or  of 
Cse»ar,  and  the  dead  pause  which  followed,  as  if  the  acts  had  just 
been  committed  in  his  very  presence.  No  expression  of  his  rever- 
ence for  a  high  standard  of  Christian  excellence  could  have  been  more 
striking  than  the  almost  involuntary  expressions  of  admiration  which 
broke  from  him  whenever  mention  was  made  of  St  Louis  of  France.** 
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So,  througli  all  the  studies  under  bis  direction,  there  streamed  the  raj 
of  light  from  his  own  lofty  faith,  breaking  in  upon  the  darkest  passages 
of  history  or  of  literature,  bringing  out  all  the  brighter  ones,  and  aid- 
ing those  who  sat  beholding,  to  a  faith  as  lofty  and  as  illumining  as 
that  of  their  master.  When  he  found,  one  day,  that  the  change 
from  the  chamber  of  a  dying  pupil  to  the  recitation  room  was  very 
marked,  he  announced  to  his  class  that  he  should  hereafter  begin  their 
lessons  with  a  prayer,  this  being  additional  to  the  prayers  for  the  en- 
tire school ;  his  object,  as  he  said,  being  to  make  his  school  work  so 
really  religious,  that  ^  the  transition  to  it  from  a  death-bed  would  be 
slight."  It  was  by  these  means,  even  more  than  by  those  of  the 
chapel,  that  his  religious  reforms  were  extended,  so  that  his  system 
of  education  was  confessed  to  be  ^  not  based  upon  religion,  but  itself 
religious."  From  any  praises  of  his  system,  as  be  conceived  it,  he 
would  not  have  shrunk ;  he  did  not  regard  it  as  his  so  much  as  his 
Lord  and  Master's.  But  from  any  declaration  that  the  system  was  car- 
ried out  in  his  school,  he  recoiled  at  once.  ^  I  dread,"  he  would  say, 
'^  to  hear  this  called  a  religious  school.  I  know  how  much  there  is 
to  be  done  before  it  can  really  be  called  so."  This  very  conscious- 
ness of  imperfection  proved  the  greatness  of  the  perfection  at  which 
he  aimed ;  and,  more  than  any  thing  which  he  did,  perhaps,  that 
which  he  was  seen  to  be  endeavoring  to  do,  bore  up  his  pupils  to  the 
heights  where  he  was  pausing,  only  to  ascend  above  them. 

Comparatively  a  small  number  of  the  boys  at  Rugby  knew  Arnold 
as  their  every-day  teacher.  To  those  of  the  younger  classes  be  gave 
no  school  instruction  beyond  hearing  their  lessons  at  intervals.  But 
his  influence  was  not  the  less  universal ;  it  was  felt  in  the  course  of 
instruction  as  marked  and  as  carried  out ;  his  being  the  selection  of 
the  studies,  and  his  the  system  on  which  they  were  pursued.  On 
these  topics  we  must,  of  course,  enlarge. 

A  reference  to  the  tabular  view  of  studies  already  given  will  show 
the  materials  of  which  Arnold  made  up  his  course.  Foremost 
amongst  them,  the  great  staple  of  culture,  stand  the  classics.  At  first 
disposed  to  abridge  the  time  usually  given  to  these  studiea,  Arnold 
was  afterwards  inclined  to  enhance  rather  than  diminish  their  import- 
ance. When  he  entered  upon  his  Rugby  duties,  a  general  clamor 
had  arisen  against  classical  instruction,  as  assuming  a  place  altogether 
above  its  merits  or  its  advantages ;  and  his  avowed  purposes  as  a  re- 
former, led  him  to  regard  himself  as  they  led  others  to  regard  him, 
in  some  sort  pledged  to  confine  this  branch  of  education  to  more  re- 
stricted limits.  But  as  his  experience  increased,  and  the  resources  of 
the  classical  department  opened  more  and  more  beneath  bis  maoags- 
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ment,  he  not  only  acknowledged,  but  applied  them  with  greater  ap- 
preciation and  stronger  confidence.  "  He  waa  the  first  Englishman," 
says  his  pupil  and  biographer,  **  who  drew  attention  in  our  public 
schools,  to  the  historical,  political  and  philosophical  value  of  philolo- 
gy, and  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  verbal 
criticism  and  elegant  scholarship  of  the  last  century."  Nor  was  this 
all  which  gave  life  to  classical  study  in  his  hands.  He  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  great  authors  of  antiquity ;  if  he  was  reading  a  his- 
torian with  his  dass,  he  too,  was  a  historian  for  the  time ;  if  they  were 
studying  a  poet,  he  showed  them  by  his  own  expressive  earnestness, 
what  it  was  to  share  a  poet's  feeling  and  a  poet's  power ;  whatever,  in 
shorty  the  text-book,  it  was  to  the  teacher  and  to  all  his  respon- 
sive pupils,  the  living  companionship  of  the  writers,  as  much  so 
as  if  the  writer  were  their  contemporary  and  their  countryman. 
"'  Do'nt  you  find  the  repetition  of  the  same  lessons  irksome  ?"  was  a 
question  to  which  Arnold  could  honestly  reply,  **  No,  there  is  a  con- 
stant freshness  in  them ;  I  find  something  new  in  them  every  time  I 
go  over  them."  Where  would  be  the  still  prevailing  distrust  of  the 
classics  if  they  were  taught  in  this  way  ?  Who  would  stay  to  wran- 
gle about  the  philology  or  the  mental  discipline  involved  in  the 
study,  if  it  thus  comprehended  not  only  all  that  lived  in  the  past,  but 
all  that  is  yet  living  in  the  present  9 
Let  Arnold  speak  for  himself. 

It  may  fVeely  be  confessed  that  the  first  origin  of  dassical  education  affords 
in  itself  no  reasons  for  its  being  continued  now.  When  Latin  and  Greek  were 
almost  the  only  written  languages  of  civilized  man,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must 
have  ftimished  the  subjects  of  all  liberal  education.  The  question  therefore  is 
wholly  changed,  since  the  growth  of  a  complete  literature  in  other  languages; 
since  France,  and  Italy,  and  Qermany,  and  England,  have  each  produced  their 
philosophers,  their  poets,  and  their  historians,  worthy  to  be  plac^  on  the  same 
level  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  although  there  is  not  the  aaTne  reason  now  which  existed  three  or  four 
centuries  ago  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  yet  there  is  another 
no  lees  substantial  Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your  schools,  and  you  confine 
the  views  of  the  existing  generation  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors: you  will  cut  off  so  many  centuries  of  the  world's  experience,  and  place 
us  in  the  same  state  as  if  the  human  race  had  first  come  into  existence  in  the 
year  1500.  For  it  is  nothii^^  to  say  that  a  few  learned  individuals  might  still 
study  classical  literature ;  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  would  be  no 
greater  than  that  which  has  resulted  fit>m  the  labors  of  our  oriental  scholars ; 
it  would  not  spread  beyond  themselves,  and  men  in  general  after  a  few  genera- 
tions would  know  as  httle  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  they  do  actually  of  China 
and  Hindoostan.  But  such  an  ignorance  would  be  incalculably  more  to  be  re«^ 
gretted.  With  the  Asiatic  min^  we  have  no  nearer  connection  or  sympathy 
than  that  which  is  derived  from  our  common  humanity.  But  the  mind  of  the 
Greek  and  of  the  Roman  is  in  all  the  essential  points  of  its  constitution  our 
own ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  our  own  mind  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfection.  Wide  as  is  the  difference  between  us  with  respect  to 
those  physical  instruments  which  minister  to  our  uses  or  our  pleasures ;  although 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  steam-engines,  no  printing-presses,  no  mariner's 
compass,  no  telescopes,  no  microscopes,  no  gunpowder;  yet  in  our  moral  and  po- 
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litical  TiewB,  in  those  matters  which  most  determine  human  character,  there  Is 
a  perfect  resemblance  in  these  respecta  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  and  Thucydidee^ 
and  Cicero,  and  Tacitus,  are  most  untruly  called  ancient  writers ;  they  are  vir- 
tually our  own  countiymen  aod  contemporaries,  but  have  the  advantage  whic^ 
is  enjoyed  by  intelligent  travelers,  that  their  observation  has  been  exercised  io 
a  field  out  of  the  reach  of  common  men ;  and  that  having  thus  seen  in  a  man- 
ner with  our  eyes  what  we  can  not  see  for  ourselves,  their  conclusions  are  audi 
as  bear  upon  our  own  circumstances,  while  their  information  has  all  the  cfaann 
of  novelty,  and  all  the  value  of  a  mass  of  new  and  pertinent  &ct8,  illustrative 
of  the  great  science  of  the  nature  of  civilized  man. 

Now,  when  it  is  said,  that  men  in  manhood  so  often  throw  their  Greek  and 
Latin  aside,  and  that  this  very  fiict  shows  the  uselessness  of  their  early  studies, 
it  is  much  more  true  to  say  that  it  shows  how  completely  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  would  be  forgotten,  if  our  system  of  education  did  not  keep  up  the 
knowledge  of  it  But  it  by  no  means  shows  that  system  to  be  useless,  unless 
it  followed  that  when  a  man  laid  aside  his  Greek  and  Latin  books,  he  forgot  also 
all  that  he  had  ever  gained  flx>m  them.  This,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  even  where  the  results  of  a  classical  education  are  least  tangible,  and 
least  appreciated  even  by  the  individual  himself  still  the  mind  often  retains 
much  of  the  effect  of  its  early  studies  in  the  general  liberality  of  its  tastes  and 
ooniparative  comprehensiveness  of  its  views  and  notions. 

All  this  supposes,  indeed,  that  classical  instruction  should  be  sensibly  con- 
ducted; it  requires  that  a  classical  teacher  should  be  fhlly  acquainted  with 
modem  history  and  modem  literature,  no  less  than  with  those  of  Greece  and 
Roma  What  is,  or  perhaps  what  used  to  be,  called  a  mere  scholar,  can  not 
possibly  communicate  to  his  pupils  the  main  advantagesof  a  classical  educatioo. 

The  knowledge  of  the  past  is  valuable,  because  without  it  our  knowledge  of 
the  present  and  the  future  must  be  scanty;  but  if  the  knowledge  of  the  past  be 
confined  wholly  to  itself  i^  instead  of  being  made  to  bear  upon  things  around 
us,  it  be  totally  isolated  from  them,  and  so  disguised  by  vagueness  and  misap- 
prehension as  to  appear  incapable  of  illustrating  them,  then  indeed  it  becomes 
Uttle  better  than  laborious  trifling,  and  they  who  declaim  against  it  may  be 
fully  forgiven. — Misodlaneoua  Worka^  pp.  348-350. 

The  studies  which  Arnold  introduced  or  developed  at  Rugby,  were 
not  numerous.  The  table  shows  how  prominent  a  place  was  assign- 
ed to  Scriptural  instruction,  including  exegesis  and  church  history ; 
besides  which  we  find  history,  modem  as  well  as  ancient,  geography, 
mathematics,  and  the  modern  languages,  of  which  not  only  French, 
but  German,  was  taught.  Arnold  laid  no  great  stress  upon  any  of 
these  studies  but  the  first,  the  Scriptural ;  not  that  he  neglected  or 
undervalued  any  of  them,  but  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  agree  with 
those  who  thought  the  introduction  of  such  a  branch  as  modern  his- 
tory, for  example,  to  be  in  itself  a  proof  of  progress.  The  **  favorite 
notion  of  filling  boys  with  useful  information"  was  no  favorite  with 
him.  "  It  is  not  so  much  an  object,"  he  said, "  to  give  boys  *  useful 
information,'  as  to  facilitate  their  gaining  it  hereafter  for  themselves, 
and  to  enable  them  to  turn  it  to  account  when  gained."  Modem  his- 
tory, therefore,  was  not  to  be  made  much  of  at  the  expense  of  ancient 
history,  or  of  any  other  study  which  was  equally  essential  to  the  end 
in  view.  "  I  assume  it  certainly,"  he  wrote  in  relation  to  the  study 
of  modem  languages,  ^  as  the  foundation  of  all  my  view  of  the  case, 
that  boys  at  a  public  school  will  never  learn  to  speak  or  pronounce 
French  well  under  any  circumstanoes.    But  to  most  of  our  boys,  to 
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read  it  will  be  of  far  more  use  than  to  speak  it ;  and  if  they  learn  it 
gramtnaticallj  as  a  dead  langliage,  I  am  sure  that  whenever  they  have 
any  occasion  to  speak  it,  as  in  going  abroad,  for  instance,  they  will  be 
able  to  do  4t  very  rapidly."  Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  all  these 
statements,  they  show  the  consistency  of  him  who  made  them. 

The  sixth  form  of  the  school  was  that  which  Arnold  himself  in- 
8tructe(|.  He  taaght  them  on  the  principles  which  he  maintained  for 
the  whole  school.  There  was  no  effort  to  cram  them  with  facts  or 
with  rules,  no  long-winded  discourse  of  any  kind  or  upon  any  subject. 
If  he  was  lecturing,  he  spoke  to  the  point.  If  he  was  hearing  a  reci- 
tation, he  said  as  little  as  possible,  teaching  the  boys  by  questions 
rather  than  by  explanations,  and  so  keeping  them  at  work  for  them- 
selves. In  neither  case,  however,  was  there  any  thing  like  an  appear- 
ance of  isolation  or  of  indifference  on  his  part ;  his  pupils  saw  that 
he  was  working  with  them,  and  that  what  he  would  not  do  was  sim- 
ply working  for  them,  while  they  sat  idle.  His  great  aim  was  to  de- 
velop the  intellect  of  every  boy,  to  teach  each  one  exactly  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  him  independent  so  far  as  was  desirable.  **  You 
come  here  not  to  read,  but  to  learn  how  to  read,^'  was  one  of  his  say- 
ings expressive  of  his  leading  principle  of  instruction.  '*  I  call  that 
the  best  theme,"  he  observed,  '*  which  shows  that  the  boy  has  read 
and  thought  hr  himself,"  and  to  enable  every  one  thus  to  read  and 
think  for  himself  was  always  the  grand  object.  '*  My  own  lessons 
with  the  sixth  form,"  he  writes  to  an  intimate  friend,  "  are  directed 
now,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  the  furnishing  rules  or  formulse  for 
them  to  work  with,  viz.:  rules  to  be  observed  in  translation,  principles 
of  taste  as  to  the  choice  of  English  words,  as  to  the  keeping  or  vary- 
ing idioms  and  metaphors,  &c. ;  or  in  history,  rules  of  evidence  or 
general  forms,  or  for  the  dissection  of  campaigns,  or  the  estimating 
the  importance  of  wars,  revolutions,  &c.  This,  together  with  the 
opening,  as  it  w^re,  the  sources  of  knowledge,  by  telling  them  where 
they  can  find  such  and  such  things,  and  giving  them  a  notion  of  crit- 
icism, not  to  swallow  things  whole,  as  the  scholars  of  an  earlier  peri- 
od too  often  did, — this  is  what  I  am  laboring  at,  much  more  than 
giving  information.^' 

We  gladly  give  way  to  his  biographer  to  complete  the  portrait  of 
Arnold  as  the  teacher  of  the  sixth  form. 

It  has  beeo  attempted  hitherto  to  represent  his  principles  of  educatioo  as  distinct 
fW>m  himself,  but  in  propoHton  as  we  approach  his  individual  teaching,  this 
beoomea  impracticable ;  the  system  is  lost  in  the  man ;  the  recollections  of  the 
head-roaster  of  Ruffby  are  inseparable  fh)ni  the  recollections  of  the  personal  guide 
and  friend  of  his  scholars.  They  will  at  onoe  recall  those  little  traits  which,  how- 
ever minute  in  themselves,  will  to  tibtem  suggest  a  lively  image  of  his  whole 
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manner.  They  will  remember  the  glanoe,  with  which  he  looked  round  iu  the  few 
momeutB  of  silence  before  the  lesson  began,  ai^d  which  seemed  to  speak  his  sense 
of  his  own  position  and  of  theirs  also,  as  the  heftds  of  a  great  school ;  the  attitnde 
in  which  he  stood,  turning  over  the  pages  of  Facoiolati's  Lexicon,  or  Pole's 
S3rnopsis,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  boy  who  was  pausing  to  give  an  answer ; 
ihe  well  known  changes  and  of  his  voice  and  manner,  so  &thfuUy  representing 
the  feeling  within.  They  will  recollect  the  pleased  look  and  the  cheerful 
"  Thank  you,"  which  followed  upon  a  suocessAil  answer  or  tranriation ;  the  fiiill 
of  his  countenance  with  its  deepening  severity,  the  stem  elevation  of  the  eyebrows, 
the  sudden  "  Sit  down,'*  which  followed  upon  the  reverse ;  the  ooort^rsy  and 
almost  deference  to  the  boys,  as  to  his  equals  in  society,  so  long  as  there  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  friendliness  of  their  relation ;  the  startlmg  earnestness  with 
which  he  would  check  in  a  moment  the  slightest  approach  to  levity  or  imperti- 
nence ;  the  confidence  with  which  he  addressed  them  in  his  half-yearly  exhorta- 
tions ;  the  expressions  of  delight  with  which,  when  they  had  been  doing  well,  he 
would  say  that  it  was  ^constant  pleasure  to  him  to  come  into  the  library.  *  * 
The  interest  in  their  work,  which  this  method  excited  in  the  boys,  waa  coosid- 
erably  enhanced  by  the  respect  which,  even  without  regard  to  his  general  char- 
acter, was  inspired  by  the  qualities  brought  out  prominently  in  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  lessons.  They  were  conscious  of  (what  was  indeed  implied  in  his 
method  itself)  the  absence  of  display,  which  made  it  clear  that  what  he  said 
was  to  instruct  them,  not  to  exhibit  his  own  powers;  they  could  not  but  be  struck 
by  his  never  concealing  difficulties  and  always  confessing  ignorance ;  acknowledg- 
ing mistakes  in  his  edition  of  Thucydides,  and  on  Li^  verses,  mathematics  or 
foreign  languages,  appealing  for  help  or  information  to  boys  whom  he  thought 
better  qualified  than  himself  to  give  it.  Even  as  an  example,  it  was  not  without 
its  use,  to  witness  daily  the  power  of  combination  and  concentration  on  his  fiivorite 
subjects  which  had  marked  him  even  from  a  boy ;  and  which  especially  appeared 
in  his  illustrations  of  ancient  by  modem,  and  modem  by  ancient  history.  The 
wide  discursiveness  with  which  he  brought  the  several  parts  of  their  work  to  bear 
on  each  other  *,  the  readiness  with  which  he  referred  them  to  the  sources  and 
authorities  of  information,  when  himself  ignorant  of  it ;  the  eagecness  with  which 
he  tracked  them  out  when  unknown, — taught  them  how  wide  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge really  was.  In  poetry  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  catch  something  of  the 
delight  and  almost  fervor,  with  which,  as  he  came  to  any  striking  passage,  he 
would  hang  over  it,  reading  it  over  and  over  again,  and  dwelling  upon  it  for  the 
mere  pleasure  which  every  word  seemed  to, give  him.  fa  history  or  philosophy, 
events,  sayings,  and  authors  would.  fV-om  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  quoted  them, 
become  fixed  in  the  memory  of  his  pupils,  and  give  birth  to  thoughts  and  in- 
quiries long  afterward,  which,  had  they  been  derived  through  another  medium, 
would  have  been  forgotten  or  remained  unfruitful.  The  very  scantiBess  with 
which  he  occasionally  dealt  out  his  knowledge,  when  not  satisfied,  that  the  boys 
could  enter  into  it,  whilst  it  often  provoked  a  half-angry  feeling  ol  disappoint- 
ment in  those  who  eagerly  treasured  up  all  that  he  uttered,  left  an  impressioo 
that  the  source  from  which  they  drew  was  unexhausted  and  unfathomed,  and  to 
all  that  he  did  say  gave  a  double  value. — Life  and  Corregpondeneey  pp.  91, 
93, 94. 

A  closer  relation  than  that  between  the  teacher  and  the  mere  pupil 
existed  between  the  head-master  and  his  sixth  form.  According  to 
the  common  practice  in  the  public  schools  of  England,  the  upper 
class  constituted  a  band  of  sub-masters,  as  it  were,  intermediate 
between  their  instructors  and  their  schoolmates,  invested  with  a 
power  "  to  be  exercised  by  them,"  as  Arnold  describes  it,  "  over  the 
lower  boys  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  regular  government  amongst 
the  boys  themselves."  To  enforce  this  power,  certain  members  of  the 
class,  called  prapostors,  were  authorized  to  inflict  personal  chastise- 
ment on  those  who  resisted  them.     Against  this  system,  involving  as 
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it  did  the  custom  of  fagging,  (to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,)  a 
very  strong  feeling  had  been  aroused  at  the  time  of  Arnold^s  removal 
to  Rugby ;  and  amongst  the  reforms  which  many  anticipated  from 
him,  none,  perhaps,  was  more  generally  looked  for  than  the  abolition 
or  at  any  rate  the  modification  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  sixth 
form.  He  checked  tho  abuses  that  he  discovered,  bu];  he  did  no. 
more ;  on  the  contrary  he  maintained  the  system,  asserting  that  **  a 
government  amongst  the  boys  themselves  being  necessary,  the  actual 
constitution  of  public  schools  places  it  in  the  best  possible  hands." 
But  Arnold  understood  it  as  something  more  than  a  means  of  disci- 
pline. "  He  who  wishes  really  to  improve  public  education,"  he  said, 
"•  would  do  well  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  point,  and  to  consider 
how  there  can  be  infused  into  a  society  of  boys  such  elements  as, 
without  being  too  dissimilar  to  coalesce  thoroughly  with  the  rest, 
shall  yet  be  so  superior  as  to  raise  the  character  of  the  whole.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any  school  has  as  yet  fully  solved  this 
problem.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  in  the  peculiar  relation  of 
the  highest  form  to  the  rest  of  the  boys,  such  as  it  exists  in  our  great 
public  schools,  there  is  to  be  found  the  best  means  of  answering  it.'' 
Accordingly  Arnold  employed  the  boys  of  the  sixth  form  not  only  as 
aid-de-<»unp8  to  ensure  order  in  the  school,  but  as  missionaries  to 
infuse  a  higher  spirit  and  a  nobler  purpose.  His  dependence,  to  the 
proper  degree,  on  their  codperation,  his  making  them  his  fellow- 
workers  and  his  chosen  friends,  was  touching  to  behold.  "  When  I 
have  confidence  in  the  sixth,"  he  once  said  to  them,  *^  there  is  no  post 
in  England  which  I  would  exchange  for  this;  but  if  they  do  not 
support  me,  I  must  go.'' 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  of  Arnold's  strongest  reasons  for 
keeping  up  the  authority  of  the  sixth  form, — the  influence  which  the 
exercise  of  it  would  have  upon  its  possessors.  "They  look  upon 
themselves,"  he  said,  "as  answerable  for  the  character  of  the  school, 
and  by  the  natural  effect  of  their  position,  acquire  a  manliness  of 
mind  and  habits  of  conduct  infinitely  superior,  generally  speaking,  to 
those  of  young  men  of  the  same  age  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same 
advantages."  A  precisely  similar  motive  induced  him  to  retain  the 
system  of  fagging.  "  The  discipline,"  he  says,  "  to  which  boys  are 
thus  subjected,  and  the  quickness,  handiness,  thoughtfulness  and 
punctuality,  which  they  learn  from  some  of  the  services  required  of 
them,  are  no  despicable  part  of  education." 

Fa^ng,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  subjection  of  the  younger  boys  of 
a  school  to  the  elder  ones ;  but  it  is  a  subjection  to  regularly  consti- 
tuted authority,  that  is,  to  the  members  of  the  upper  class  or  classes. 
49 
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This  was  not  exposing  the  younger  boys,  according  to  Arnold's  new, 
to  abase  from  their  seniors.     He  writes  as  follows : — 

It  !■  important  to  distingnisfa  sooh  acts  of  oppreHion  aa  belong  properly  to  the 
system  uf  fagging,  from  such  as  arise  merely  from  superior  physical  force,  and 
oouaequently  exist  as  much,  I  believe,  a  thousand  times  more,  m  thoee  seliools 
where  there  is  no  WmX  faaging.  For  instance,  your  oorrespoodent*  eompkuns  of 
the  tyranny  praotioed  at  Winchester  at  bed-time,  **  tossing  in  the  blanket,  tying 
toes,  bolBtering,,&c.''  These,  indeed,  are  most  odions  praet-oes,  hot  what  have 
they  Ui  do  wiui  fagging  ?  I  have  known  them  to  exist  at  private  seboob,  where 
there  was  no  tagging,  to  a  degree  of  intolerable  cruelty.  In  college,  at  Win- 
chester, where  there  were  two  or  three  prsefeets  in  every  chamber,  t  scarody 
remember  them  to  have  been  practiced  at  all  daring  the  period  of  which  I  can 
speak  from  my  own  experience.  And  this  is  natural ;  for  the  boys  who  delight 
In  this  petty  tyranny  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  the  oldest  in  a  school, 
and  still  less  amonost  those  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  rank  in  it; 
they  are  either  middle-aged  boys,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  or  such  older  boys  as 
never  distingoish  themselves  for  any  good,  and  who,  never  rising  high  in  the 
school,  are  by  a  system  of  fiigging,  and  by  that  only,  restrained  from  abasing  their 
size  and  strength  in  tyranny.  Other  abuses  which  your  correspondent  mentions, 
soch  as  toasting,  lighting  fires,  &o.,  arise  so  far  from  a  system  of  fagging,  diat  this 
system,  when  ill-regulated,  allows  a  certain  well-defined  class  of  bojrs  to  exact 
services  which  otherwise  would  be  exacted  merely  by  the  strongest.  Bnt  I  said, 
what  every  one  must  be  aware  of,  that  the  government  of  boys,  like,  every  other 
government,  requires  to  bo  watched,  or  it  will  surely  be  guilty  of  abuses.  Those 
menial  offices,  which  were  exacted  from  the  juniors  at  Winchester,  were  only 
required  of  them  because  the  attendance  of  f4orvants  was  so  exceedingly  insoffi- 
oient,  and  the  accommodations  of  the  boys  in  many  partieulars  so  greatly 
neglected.  If  you  do  not  provide  servants  to  clean  the  boys*  shoes,  to  supply 
them  with  water  of  a  morning,  or  to  wait  on  them  at  their  meals,  undoubtedly 
the  more  powerful  among  them,  whether  the  power  be  natural  or  artiBoial,  will 
get  these  things  done  for  them  by  the  weaker ;  but  supply  the  proper  attendance, 
and  all  this  ccHses  immediately.  There  will  remain  many  miseellaneoos  aervices, 
such  as  watching  for  balls  at  cricket  or  fives,  carrying  messages,  &o.,  which 
servants  undoubtedly  can  not  be  expected  always  to  perform,  anid  whwh  yet 
belong  to  that  genend  authority  vested  in  the  boys  of  the  highest  form,  lliey 
belong  to  that  general  authority,  and  are  therefore  now  cbimed  as  Tightfolly  doe : 
but  if  there  were  no  such  authority,  they  would  be  claimed  by  the  stroDger  froia 
the  weaker.  For  I  assume  it  as  a  ceruin  £ict,  that  if  you  have  two  or  three 
hundred  boys  living  with  one  another  as  a  distinct  society,  there  will  be  some  to 
command,  as  in  au  other  societies,  and  others  to  obey ;  the  only  difTerence  is. 
that  the  present  system  first  of  all  puts  the  power  into  the  best  hand^ ;  and, 
secondly,  by  recognizing  it  as  legal,  is  far  U^tter  able  to  limit  its  exercise  and  to 
prevent  its  abuses,  than  it  oould  be  if  the  whole  were  a  mere  irregular  dominion 
of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker. — MUcellaneoua  Worits,  pp.  374,  375. 

In  the  same  article  fi'om  which  the  preceding  defence  of  fagging 

has  been  extracted,  Arnold  explains  his  retention  of  flogging. 

The  total  abandonment  of  corporeal  punishment  for  the  fimlts  of  young  boy« 
appears  to  me  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  absolutely  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  v( 
course  most  desirable  that  all  punishment  should  be  superseded  by  the  force  of 
moral  motives ;  and  up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  practicable.  All  endeavon  so  to 
dispense  with  flogging  are  the  wisdom  and  the  duW  of  a  sehooimaater ;  aad  by 
these  means  the  amount  of  corporeal  punishment  inflicted  may  be,  and  in  ftct  hm 
been,  in  more  than  one  instance,  reduced  to  something  very  inconsiderable.  Bat 
it  is  one  thing  to  get  rid  of  pon-shment  by  lessening  the  amount  of  fiinHa,  and 
another  to  say,  that  even  if  the  foults  are  committed,  the  punishment  ought  not  to 
Jbe  inflicted.  Now  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  faults  will  never  occur ;  and  it  is  very 
essential  toward  impressing  on  a  boy's  mind  the  natural  imperfectness  and  nh- 
ordination  of  his  condition,  that  his  faults  and  the  stato  of  his  cliaracter  betu^ 
diflferent  from  what  they  are  in  after  life,  so  the  nature  of  his  punishment  shouM 

*  Of  the  Jouma!  of  Education,  for  which  Arnold  was  writinf. 
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be  di£fereiit  also,  lest  by  any  means  he  should  nnite  the  ptide  and  self-impOTtaDM 
of  manhood  with  a  boy's  moral  carelessness  and  low  notions  of  moral  responsibility. 
The  bean-ideal  of  school  discipline,  with  regard  to  yonng  boys,  would  appear  to 
be  this ;  that  whilst  corporeal  punishment  was  retained  on  principle  as  fitly  an- 
swering tu,  and  marking  the  naturally  inferior  state  of,  boyhood,  morally  and  in- 
tellectcutUy,  and  thereforo  as  conveying  no  peculiar  d^iradation  to  persons  hi  such 
a  state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by  die 
several  boys  as  individuals  to  escape  from  the  natural  punishment  of  their  age  by 
rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone  of  principle.  While  we  told  them  tlut,  as 
being  boys,  they  were  not  degraded  by  being  punished^  as  boys,  we  should  tell 
them  also,  that  in  proportion  as  we  saw  them  trying  to  anticipate  their  age  morally, 
00  we  should  delight  to  anticipate  it  also  in  our  treatment  of  them  personally ;  that 
every  approach  to  the  steadiness  of  principle  shown  in  manhood  should  be 
considered  as  giving  a  claim  to  the  respectability  of  manhood ;  that  we  should  be 
delighted  to  forget  the  inferiority  of  their  age,  as  they  labored  to  lessen  their 
monl  and  intellectual  inferiority.  This  would  be  a  disQipline  truly  generous  and 
wise,  in  one  word,  truly  Christian ;  making  an  increase  of  dignity  the  certain 
consequence  of  increased  virtuous  eflbrt,  but  giving  no  countenance  to  that  barba- 
riah  pride  which  chiims  the  treatment  of  a  freeman  and  an  equal,  while  it 
cherishes  all  the  carelessness,  the  folly,  and  the  low  and  selfish  principle  of  a  slave. 
—MitceUaneout  Work$^  pp.  368,  369. 

"Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  he  retained,"  says 
Arnold's  biographer,  "  but  it  was  confined  to  moral  offenses  such  as 
lying,  drinking,  and  habitual  idleness,  while  his  aversion  to  inflicting 
it  rendered  it  still  less  frequent  in  practice  than  it  would  have  been 
according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  it" 

One  of  Arnold's  pupils,  from  whom  we  have  gladly  quoted  already, 
describes  the  visit  of  three  of  the  younger  boys,  "  late  for  locking-up," 
to  the  study  of  the  head-master.  It  is  so  true  a  picture  of  Arnold's 
dealings  with  his  pupils,  that  we  transcribe  it,  as  a  corrective  of  the 
ideas  suggested  by  our  recent  extracts. 

"  That's  the  library  door,''  said  Bast  in  a  whisper^  pushing  Tom  forward.  The 
sound  of  merry  voices  and  laughter  came  from  within,  and  his  first  hesitating 
knock  was  unanswered.  But  at  the  SL^cond,  the  doctor's  voice  said  *^  Come  in^'' 
and  Tom  turned  the  handle,  and  he,  with  the  others  behind  him,  sidled  mto  the 
room. 

The  doctor  looked  up  fh>m  his  task :  he  was  working  away  with  a  great  chisel 
at  the  bottom  of  a  boy's  sailing  boat,  the  lines  of  which  he  was  no  doubt  fashion- 
ing on  the  model  of  one  of  Nioias'  galleys.  Round  him  stood  three  or  four 
children ;  the  candles  burnt  brightly  on  a  large  table  at  the  further  end,  covered 
with  books  and  papers,  and  a  great  fire  threw  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  rest  of  the 
room.  All  looked  so  kindly  and  homely  and  comfortable,  that  the  boys  took  heart 
in  a  moment,  and  Tom  advanced  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  great  sofin.  The 
doctor  nodded  to  the  children,  who  went  out,  casting  curious  and  amused  gUnces 
at  the  three  young  scarecrows. 

'*  Well,  my  little  fellows,"  began  the  doctor,  drawing  himself  up,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  the  chisel  in  one  hand  and  his  coat-tails  m  the  other,  and  his  eye 
twmkting  as  he  looked  them  over ;  ^*  what  makes  yon  so  kte  t" 

"Please,  sir,  we've  been  out  Big-side  Hare-and-hounds,  and  lost  our  way." 

**  Hah  1  you  couldn't  keep  up,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Esat,  stepping  out,  and  not  liking  thntthe  doctor  should  think 
lightiy  of  his  running  powers,  "  we  got  round  Barby  all  right,  but  then — " 

^  Why,  what  a  state  you're  in,  my  boy,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  as  the  pitiful 
oendition  of  Bast's  garments  was  fully  revealed  to  him. 

'*  That's  the  fall  I  got,  «r,  in  the  road,  said  Bast,  looking  down  at  himself;  "  the 
Old  i>ig  came  by— '*^ 

''  The  what  T"  said  the  doctor. 
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"  The  Oifora  ooaoh,  air,'*  explained  Hall. 

^  Hah  1  yea,  the  Regulator/'  said  the  dootor. 

**ADd  I  tombled  on  my  fiioe,  trving  to  get  up  behind,"  went  on  East. 

**"  You're  not  hurt,  I  hope,"  aaid  the  dootor. 

"Ob  no,  air." 

^*  Well,  now,  mn  up  ataira,  all  three  of  you,  and  get  clean  thinga  on,  and  then 
teU  the  bonaekeeper  to  give  yon  aome  tea.  You're  too  young  to  try  anofa  kog 
runa.    Let  Warner  know  I've  aeen  you.    Good  night" 

^'  Good  night,  air."  And  away  aonttled  the  three  bqya  ui  high  glee. — 5cAaa/ 
Day9  at  Rughy^  pp.  1^,  1G9. 

There  was  one  reform  in  ilie  way  of  discipline,  on  which  Arnold 
was  resolved  from  the  outset  It  was  the  introduction,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  principle  on  which  he  had  acted  in  his  private  instruction 
at  Laleham,  with  regard  to  the  admission  and  retention  of  pupils. 
How  far  he  carried  this  out,  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  boys  to 
Rugby,  is  not  altogether  clear  in  his  writings,  or  in  the  writings  con- 
cerning him.  But  we  are  told,  again  and  agun,  that  he  would 
never  retain  a  pupil  whose  stay  in  the  school  he  considered  inadvisa- 
ble for  the  pupil  himself,  or  for  his  fellow  pupils.  It  was  not  merely 
expulsion  for  serious  offenses ;  this  existed  at  Rugby  bef<)re  Arnold's 
time.  His  reform  consisted  in  removing  a  boy  on  grounds  hitherto 
considered  objectionable,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  permit  his  dismis- 
sal ;  what  others  would  have  done,  had  they  been  bold  enough  or 
earnest  enough,  Arnold  did, — here  was  his  reform.  It  might  be  a 
case  where  the  interests  of  the  boy  removed,  were  alone  considered ; 
it  being  deemed  desirable,  simply  on  his  own  account,  that  he  should 
be  educated  under  different  influences.  Or  it  might  be  for  the  sake 
of  the  school,  or  of  two  or  three  in  it,  that  some  boy,  whether  guilty 
or  not  of  great  wrong  doing,  was  dismissed,  in  contradiction  of  all 
precedent,  before  Arnold  made  precedents  of  his  own.  He  did  not 
pursue  this  system  without  exciting  remonstrance,  and  more  than 
remonstrance ;  but  he  persisted,  declaring  that  ''till  a  man  learns  that 
the  first,  second  and  third  duty  of  a  schoolmaster,  is  to  get  rid  of 
unpromising  subjects,  a  great  public  school  will  never  be  what  it 
might,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.*^  ^ 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Arnold  to  pass  by  the  relations 
between  him  and  his  assistant  teachers.  One  of  his  noblest  reforms 
was  to  raise  the  position  of  the  under  masters  from  that  of  little 
better  than  menials  to  that  of  trusted  and  honored  associates  in  in- 
struction. He  increased  their  salaries,  exalted  their  services;  estab- 
lishing an  altogether  new  connection  between  them  and  the  boys 
under  their  charge,  and  giving  them  all  the  credit  that  they  deserved, 
never  engrossing  it  for  himself,  but  rather  rejoicing  when  it  was  so 
entirely  theirs,  that  boys  came,  as  he  thought,  to  receive  their  in- 
structions rather  than  his  own.    ''I  am  m<He  and  more  thankful,**  is 
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the  language  attributed  to  one  of  them,  "  every  day  of  my  life,  that 
I  came  here  to  be  under  him.*'  "  I  think,"  he  wrote  himself,  **  I  have 
a  right  to  look  rather  high  for  the  man  whom  I  fix  upon,  [for  a  vacant 
mastership,]  and  it  is  my  great  object  to  get  here  a  society  of  intelli- 
gent, gentlemanly,  and  active  men,  who  may  permanently  keep  up  the 
character  of  the  school."  Admirable  as  Araold  was  in  many  respects, 
he  was  in  none  more  admirable  than  in  this  consideration  for  his  as- 
sistants; in  none,  certainly,  was  he  more  different  from  the  great 
majority  of  principals,  who,  if  they  really  regard  their  subordinates 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  instruments  to  promote  their  own  in- 
terest, do  themselves  gross  injustice.  Simple  policy  ought  to  teach 
them  better ;  simple  honesty  ought  to  open  their  hands  and  their 
hearts  in  favor  of  those  whom  they  are  wont  so  much  to  wrong. 

With  this,  we  close  our  all  too  rapid  sketches  of  Arnold  as  the 
head-master  of  Rugby  school.  But  our  account  of  him  as  a  teacher 
is  by  no  means  complete.  Rugby  was  not  the  solitary  sphere  of  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  education.  If  it  had  been,  his  labors  in  it 
might  have  been, nay,  would  have  been,  less  effective  than  they  were; 
an  activity  like  his  would  have  been  wasted  rather  than  concentrated, 
by  being  pent  up  within  a  single  channel. 

It  was  about  midway  in  his  Rugby  career  that  he  was  offered  by 
government  a  fellowship  in  the  Senate  of  the  London  University. 
His  acceptance  of  the  office  was  shortly  followed  by  a  notice  of  his 
intention  to  propose  that  the  examinations  for  degrees  should  include 
the  Scriptures.  Without  this,  he  maintained  the  University  would 
have  no  claim  to  be  called  a  Christian  institution.  But  with  it,  others 
maintained,  the  charter  of  the  University  which  provides  for  the 
admission  of  all  denominations,  will  be  violated ;  the  institution  will 
at  once  become  sectarian.  Arnold  did  not  give  way « 
Personal  Influence  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

The  personal  inflaeDce  of  Dr.  Arnold  over  his  scholars  was  less,  perhaps,  than 
some  of  his  hiographers  would  represent  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  '  Life/  admits 
very  fairly  that  to  many — ^the  majority — he  was  but  little  known  in  his  inner 
character,  and  coald  not  therefore  impress  them  as  he  did  the  few  who  were 
brought  into  more  immediate  connection  with  him.  With  all  his  great  qualities, 
he  was  not  always  suocesaful  in  winning  the  love  of  those  who  knew  him  only 
in  his  character  of  head  master;  it  was,  perhaps,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cnmstanoes  that  it  should  have  been  sa  He  was  respected,  and  he  was  feared. 
No  doubt,  in  after  life,  the  views  we  take  of  those  who  once  had  authority  over 
us  undergo,  in  many  cases,  a  wholesome  change ;  we  see  much  in  them  to  love 
and  to  admire,  to  which  our  selfish  wills  once  blinded  us ;  but  the  question  is 
now  of  Amold^s  actual  personal  influence  over  the  mass  of  his  scholars  at  the 
time,  not  of  their  estimate  of  him  in  after  life.  His  direct  appeals  to  the  con- 
science of  individual  boys  on  religious  matters  were  few:  he  knew,  and  perhaps 
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rather  over  estimated,  because  he  so  dreaded  It  and  bated  it,  the  danger  of  pro> 
duciog  UQrealitj.  None  could  be  more  readj  than  he  was  with  words  of  kindlj 
couuBei  or  hearty  sympathy  if  it  was  sought,  or  if  peculiar  circumstances  gare 
opportunity  for  it;  and  in  a  large  school  it  would  often  be  difficult,  and  in  soim 
cases  might  not  be  thought  advisable,  to  do  more.  But  it  might  be  gathered 
from  some  expressions  of  Dr.  Amold^s  more  enthusiastic  eulogisti  that  efeiy 
boy  in  the  school  was  of  necessity  brought  into  personal  contact  with  him,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  that  appeal  from  heart  to  heart  which  from  such  a  man 
was  invaluable.  Whether  this  has  ever  been  successfully  attempted  by  asy 
head  master  of  any  public  school,  may  well  be  questioned ;  it  is  certainly  an  in- 
justice to  assume  it  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Arnold  to  the  implied  discredit  of  others. 

On  one  point  of  his  school  disdplino  especially,  there  has  always  been  a  great 
misapprehension  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  ascribed  to 
him  the  whole  system— with  its  evil  as  well  as  its  good — of  governing  the 
school  by  an  aristocrapy  of  its  own  members,  the  prsBpostors  of  the  Sixth  form. 
Some  unfortunate  occurrences  in  another  public  school  were  at  the  time  attrib- 
uted openly  to  the  importation  there  of  *  Arnold's  system '  by  one  of  his  pnpQs. 
The  pnepostorial  or  monitorial  form  of  government  was  ro  more  Arnolds  in- 
vention than  Rugby  School  was.  He  found  it  existing  there,  certainly  erer 
since  Dr.  Jamee*s  accession,  most  probably  long  before.  He  strengthened  and 
encouraged  it;  he  inspired  into  his  own  Sixth  form  much  of  his  own  manly 
principle  and  love  of  truth ;  and  he  upheld,  through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
the  institution  of  fagging,  as  the  only  possible  protection  in  a  large  public  school 
against  'the  evils  of  anarchy,  or,  in  other  words,  the  lawless  tyranny  of  physi- 
cal  strength.*  In  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  disregard  of  popnlar 
sqneamtshness,  he  maintained  corporal  punishment  as  a  stem  necesKty;  pro- 
testing against  'that  proud  notion  of  personal  independence  which  is  neither 
reasonable  nor  Christian,*  which  'encourages  a  fantastic  sense  of  the  degrsdsr 
tion  of  personal  correction.' 

Dr,  AmoUPs  SucGcsaors. 

To  Dr.  Arnold  succeeded  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  Tutor  of  Balliol  College 
(now  Bishop  of  London^  for  eight  years;  then  Dr.  Goolbum  for  seven  and  a 
half,  when  he  also  resigned ;  and  in  1858  Dr.  Temple,  (now  Bishop  of  Exeter), 
was  elected.  In  more  than  one  case,  in  these  elections,  the  claims  of  Rugbeiaa 
candidates  were  set  aside,  wisely  or  unwisely,  by  tlie  trustees.  The  prosperitf 
of  the  school,  on  the  whole,  under  the  men  of  their  choice,  has  been  their  best 
justification.  But  these  governments  are  too  modem  to  be  criticaUy  discussed 
in  these  pages.  Even  *de  mcrtuds,'  it  has  been  sought  here  to  speak  'nilmii 
Iwwmf  and  a  discreet  silence  may  well  be  preserved  In  the  case  of  liring 
bishops  and  dignitaries.  Only  let  us  not  forget  Rugby's  oiutttf  mirabiHs  under 
Goulbura;  when  the  school  carried  oil;  in  1857,  nearly  every  open  universi^ 
scholarship  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  or  that  Dr.  Tait  raised  the  numben 
to  the  highcRt  point  which  had  been  yet  reached— 493 ;  or  that  Dr.  Temple,  to 
his  great  credit,  abolished  the  'goal-keeping'  at  football,  which  made  a  coW 
winter  half  holiday  a  misery  to  many  small  boys  who  are  now  men.  The  time 
may  come  when  their  own  pupils  will  speak  of  their  days  as  the  golden  age  of 
Rugby,  even  as  the  scholsra  of  Arnold  do  now :  all  honor  to  the  generous  and 
scholar-like  spirit  which  will  see  uo  failing  in  the  old  master  or  the  old  school  I 
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BZI8TIN0  OOVDinON— THB  POUMDATIOK.* 

L  ConsUkUiofL — ^The  IbttDdation  of  Lawreooe  Sheriff  original] j  comprised  two 
Tnisteea,  a  Scboolinaater,  and  lour  Almamen.  There  are  now  a  Head  Master, 
seren  Assistant  Classical  Masters,  a  Mathematical  Mastei^a  Writing  Master,  a 
Drawing  Ma^er,  a  Librarian,  five  Fellows,  twenty  Exhibitioners,  a  Chaplain, 
an  Organist,  a  Chapel  Clerk,  a  Verger,  and  twelre  Almsmen. 

II.  Revenues. — ^Tlie  endowment  of  Rugby  School  consists  of  houses  and  lands 
in  Middlesex  and  Warwickshire;  together  with  Three  percent  Consols,  and 
Three  per  cent  Reduced  Stock,  the  incoming^  from  which,  on  an  average  of  a 
late  seven  years,  amount  to  6,6632. 148.  lid  Of  this  sum  2662.  Be,  are  annually 
expended  ou  the  twelve  almsmen,  who  now  represent  the  four  almsmen  for 
whom  the  Founder  made  provision. 

III.  Governing  Body. — By  inquisition  under  the  Great  seal,  the  two  Trustees 
have  been  increased  to  twelve,  who  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  1777  are  a  sel^ 
electing  body,  clothed  with  almost  unlimited  powers  over  the  property,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Masters,  and  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  School  Practi* 
cally,  the  management  of  the  School  is  delegated  to  the  Head  Master,  and  the 
election  to  Bxhibitioos  is  surrendered  to  Bxaminers  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
who  test  the  proficiency  of  candidatea 

rV.  Tfie  Head  Master.— Tht  *  Schoolmaster '  of  Lawrence  Sheriff  was  to  be  'a 
discreet  and  learned  man,  chosen  to  teach  grammar;  and,  if  it  conveniently 
may  be,  to  be  a  Master  of  Arts.'  By  the  Act  of  1777,  it  was  made  an  india- 
pensable  requirement  that  the  Head  Master  should  be  *  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Ox* 
ford  or  Cambridge,  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England.'  It  was  further 
enacted  that  in  the  choice  of  such  Master  a  preference  should  be  given  to 
such  as  are  duly  qualified  and  have  received  their  education  at  the  School 
Strange  to  say,  though  Rugby  has  supplied  many  eminent  Head  Masters  to 
other  Schools,  not  a  single  Rugbeian  has  been  elected  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  mentioned. 

The  original  stipend  appointed  by  Lawrence  Sheriff  for  the  Master  of  his 
School  was  122.  per  annum.  This  was  increased  in  1663  to  402L,  and  in  1780  to 
1 131  Bs.  Sd.,  where  it  now  stands.  But  he  was  also  allowed  32.  for  each  Founda* 
tion,  but  which  was  advanced  in  1828  to  six  guineas,  and  a  tuition  fee  of  QL  6«. 
for  each  non-foundationer,  and  he  is  allowed  to  charge  732.  per  annum  for  about 
fifty  boarders.  The  Head  Master  receives  for  salary  1132.  Ss.  8d,  1,322/1  \2s. 
from  fees  in  School  instruction,  1,2772.  10a  from  profits  of  board,  and  2432.  12^ 
from  fees  for  entrance  into  School;  making  a  total  of  2,9672.  Os.  8(2.  in  addition 
to  a  handsome  residence,  good  garden,  and  four  acres  of  pasture  ground. 

y.  Assistant  Masters. — The  first  provision  for  an  Usher  was  made  in  1653, 
and  in  1780,  there  were  five  Assistant  Classical  Masters,  which  in  1819  had  m* 
creased  to  nine,  and  in  1866  to  eighteen  (13  Classical,  3  Mathematical,  2  Modem 
Languages,  exclusive  of  Writing  Master  and  Dancing  Master). 

The  Assistants  derive  their  official  income  from  five  sources:  First,  the  sti- 
pend of  1201  from  the  Trustees.  Second,  the  profits  of  boarding-houses. 
Third,  School  instruction  fees  paid  on  behalf  of  each  boy  in  the  School  Fourth, 
private  tuition  fees.    Fifth,  extra  tuition  fees. 

*  Compiled  from  Report  of  Royal  CommiMionen  appointed  to  inquiie  into  the  Revennsi  and 
tttaafemeDt  of  eertaio  CoUefM  and  Beboob— l86Sk 
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The  total  emoluments  of  Head  Master  and  Aanstants  in  1865  were: 

£     s,  d. 

HMtf  Maaler 8.V37    0  8 

Cluiioftl  AMiituDU 13,0IB    5  U 

Mftthematieal SjM5  14  S} 

Modcro  Langumx*.. 1^1    4  3 

One  Additiooal  BoRrder 13    0  0 

ftmmn 154    0  TH 

jKO.353    4    6^ 

yj.  Eillows.-^By  the  Act  of  17*77,  it  was  provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
moval of  any  Usher  on  account  of  old  age  or  infirmitj,  the  Trustees  might  allow 
him  any  annual  sum  not  exceeding  40L  determinable  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 
Fifty  years  afterward,  the  Trustees  were  empowered  by  the  Act  of  7  Gecuge 
IV.  c.  28,  to  establish  endowments  in  the  nature  of  FellowBhips  for  life,  or  any 
shorter  period,  and  to  any  amount  not  leas  than  1001  or  more  than  300L  jwr 
annuTn,  for  the  benefit  of  Ushers  who  might  have  served  ten  years.  There  are 
at  the  present  moment  five  such  Fellows  em'oying  these  endowments.  These 
five  Fellows  receive,  altogether, 7 002.  per  annum  fh>m  the  School  revenues. 

VII.  PUpilSf  Ciassesy  and  Number. — The  Schod  comprises  two  classes  of  pa- 
pils:  Foundationers,  or  boys  entitled  to  certain  privileges  in  the  way  of  gratuit- 
ous education ;  and  Non-foundationers,  or  those  who  receive  their  board  and 
education  at  fixed  charges. 

Of  the  former  class,  there  are  at  present  sixty-one ;  of  the  latter,  about  425, 
or  430,  who  are  distributed  into  three  schools,  called  the  Upper  School,  Middle 
School,  and  Lower  School,  in  the  following  proportions: — 187  in  the  Upper, 
255  in  the  Middle,  and  48  in  the  Lower  School 

lUtndaiioners. — No  boy  is  eligible  for  admission  on  the  Foundation  whose 
parents  have  not  resided  at  least  two  years  in  Rugby,  or  within  ten  miles  of 
Rugby,  if  in  the  county  of  Warwickshire,  or  within  five  miles  in  any  oth^ 
couniy.  The  candidate  must  be  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  be  able  to  read  the 
English  language,  and  fit  to  begin  learning  the  elements  of  Latin,  and  he  must 
produce  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  his  former  Master.  The  privileges 
to  which  Foundationers  are  entitled  have  been  increased  considerably  since  the 
foundation  of  the  School.  By  the  Founder's  *  Intent,'  they  have  a  right  to  in- 
struction in  German  and  Latin.  Under  the  Act  of  1777,  they  are  entitled  to 
tuition  in  Greek,  Latin,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Catechism.  By  subsequent 
orders  of  the  Trustees,  passed  with  tlie  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they 
have  been  gratuitously  supplied  with  all  the  classical  instruction  given  in  the 
school  classes,  with  the  addition  of  class  instruction  in  modem  languages,  math- 
ematics, natural  philosophy,  and  drawing.  They  are  not  entitled  to  private  or 
extra  tuition  of  any  kind,  and  they  stand  in  this  respect  on  the  same  footing 
with  other  boys.  The  Trustees  pay  out  of  the  funds  of  the  estate  23s.  yeariy 
for  each  boy  on  account  of  fires  and  lights.  Most  of  this  class  reside  with  their 
parents,  and  in  social  position  are  undistinguishable. 

Non-FoundaUoners. — Although  no  provision  is  made  In  the  orig^inal  statutes 
for  the  admission  of  any  pupils  other  than  on  this  foundation,  yet  as  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  masters  depend  on  outsiders,  there  is  no  limit  to  their  admissioa 
except  the  capacity  of  the  boarding-houses.  The  number  of  this  class  generally 
exceeds  three  hundred,  and  their  payments  for  tuition  and  board  constitute  the 
main  resource  for  the  salaries  of  masters. 
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THE  SCHOOL^ 

The  School  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the  Classical,  Mathematical,  Modem 
Languages,  and  Natural  Philosophy  Schools. 

The  Classical  School 

The  Classical  School  is  divided  into  three  Sub-Schools,  called  the  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Schools.  Each  of  these  again  is  divided  into  Fpnus,  and 
the/  again  are  separated  into  divisiona  In  the  whole  School,  comprising  the 
three  Schools  mentioned,  there  is  now  a  series  of  twelve  such  divisions.  These 
divisions,  however,  do  not  form  twelve  classes,  because,  in  some  cases,  the 
teaching  of  two  or  three  divisions  is  undertaken  by  one  Master,  while  in  other 
cases,  a  single  division  is  broken  up  mto  two  dases,  each  of  which  has  a  Master. 
Two  such  classes  are  called  'Parallel  Divisional  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  arrangement  of  the  SchooL 

VpptrSekooi, 

Sixth  Form. 

The  Twenty. 

The  Fifth  Form. 

Lower  Fifth,  Lower  Fifth. 

Middle  ScMmI. 

lit  Upper  Middle.  )  Itt  Upper  Middle. 

9d  Upper  Middle.  9d  Upper  Middle. 

3d  Uoper  Middle. 

Lower  Middle.    Lower  Middle. 


Remove. 
Lower  Remove. 
Fourth. 
Third. 


>  Ooe  Mealer. 
Fifrt.^* 

As  a  general  rule,  boys  in  two  parallel  dasses  of  the  same  division  do  the 
same  work,  as  they  hold  the  same  rank  hi  the  SchooL  The  parallel  system— 
the  object  of  which  is  to  lessen  the  number  of  forms  a  boy  has  to  pass  in  going 
through  the  School — ^was  first  tried  by  Dr.  Tait.  It  was  abandoned  for  some 
time,  but  was  revived  by  his  suooeasor.  Dr.  Temple.  *I  found,*  says  Dr.  T., 
'  when  we  had  so  many  Forms,  one  under  another,  two  bad  eflfecta— the  clever 
boys  went  up  through  the  Forms  with  a  system  of  promotion  so  rapidly,  that 
no  one  master  saw  a  boy  of  that  sort  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  he 
never  got  hold  of  him  at  all,  and  the  result  was  to  encourage  a  great  deal  of 
superficial  working.  On  the  other  hand,  slower  boys  got  disheartened  by  the 
sight  of  the  terrific  ladder  which  they  had  to  climb— they  had  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  they  would  never  get  to  the  top.' 

Five  of  the  larger  Forms  are  now  subdivided,  not  into  an  Upper  and  Lower, 
but  into  two  parallels,  both  doing  the  same  work,  both  holding  the  same  rank 
in  the  school,  but  each  having  its  separate  Master.  For  all  purposes  of  promo- 
tion there  are  still  one  large  Form,  an  equal  number  from  each  parallel  bemg 
moved  up  at  eacli  remove  into  the  Form  next  above. 

Sixth  Form. 

The  Twenty. 
(PmnlUh.y       Fifth.        (PmralM».) 
Lower  Fifth.         es         Lower  Fifth. 
]«t  Upper  Middle  b         lit  Upper  Middle. 
Sd  Upper  Middle  s         M  Upper  Middle. 
lit  Lower  Middle  =         lit  Lower  Middle. 
9d  Lower  Middle  s         9d  Lower  Middle. 


Fourth. 
Third. 
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All  the  boys  learn  Classicfl,  and  are  taught  by  fuurteen  Masters,  one  of  whom, 
however,  gives  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  Mathematical  School 
The  time  spent  by  each  boy  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  Classical  School  doriDg 
the  week  is  on  the  average,  throaghout  the  Upper  School,  somewhat  more  than 
fourteen  hours;  throughout  the  Middle  School  somewhat  more  than  twelve 
hours;  throughout  the  Lower  School  eighteen  hours  and  a  halt,  inclusive  of  the 
preparation  which  takes  place  in  School. 

The  instruction  comprises  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  History,  including 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  Greece,  Rome,  and  England,  and  Divinity.  About  one 
hour  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  the  class-teaching  in  History  and  Geography; 
two  hours  to  Divinity,  except  in  the  Sixth  Form,  when  another  hour  is  dedi- 
cated to  this  sfibject;  and  all  the  remaining  hours  to  the  construing,  repetition, 
and  occasional  translations  of  the  Classical  languages.  The  rest  of  the  Classkal 
work,  consisting  of  composition,  is  usually  done  out  of  school-hours  witli  tbd 
aasistanoe  of  the  tutor. 

All  the  tutorial  work  of  the  School  is  confined  to  nine  of  the  Assistant  Mas- 
ters, of  whom  five  are  boarding-bouse  keepers.  The  parents  of.  those  who 
board  with  the  Head  Master  and  the  non-classical  Assistant  Masters  have  the 
ostensible  privilege  of  selecting  the  tutor  for  their  sons,  but  this  freedom  is 
again  limited  by  the  law  which  forbids  any  tutor  to  take  more  than  fiAy  paying 
pupils,  and  by  the  custom  of  assigning  particular  tutors  to  particular  boardings 
houses  with  which  they  are  not  otherwise  connected. 

Although  the  class  instruction  and  the  so-called  private  tuition  constitute  all 
the  classical  teaching  at  Rugby,  a  boy  is  required  or  encouraged  to  teach  him- 
self something  beyond  what  he  acquires  for  the  hearing  of  the  Master  or  Tutor. 
He  is  expected  to  bring  up  for  examination  in  the  Classical  School,  at  least 
onoe  in  the  year,  a  subject  of  Histoiy  and  one  of  Geography  which  he  hat 
mastered  by  his  o\fn  unassisted  reading  in  the  holidays. 

The  stimulants  by  which  the  boys  in  the  Classical  School  are  urged  to  exer- 
tion are.  Promotions  in  the  School,  Distinctions,  Prizes,  Scholarships,  and 
Exhibitions. 

Maihematical  School 

The  arrangement  of  this  School  is  partly  dependent  upon  the  arrangement 
of  the  Classical  School  The  four  main  subdivisions  of  the  one  having  the 
same  names  and  containing  the  same  boys  as  do  the  corresponding  portions  of 
the  other.    That  is  to  say : — 

1.  Sixth  Form. 

2.  Upper  School 

3.  First  and  Second  Middle  Schools. 

4.  Third  Upper  Middle  and  Lower  Middle  SchooU. 

5.  Lower  School. 

So  &r  the  places  of  the  boys  in  the  Mathematical  depend  upon  their  places 
in  the  Classical  School.  Each  of  these  Schools,  however,  is  subdivided  into 
*  sets'  which  do  not  respectively  correspond  either  as  to  tlie  number  or  the 
order  of  the  boys  contained  in  them  with  the  divisions  or  classes  of  the  Classi- 
cal School. 

The  Lower  School  is  taught  arithmetic  by  the  Writing  Master  or  his  asost- 
ant.    The  four  lower  sets  out  of  five  m  the  Lower  Middle  School  take  two 
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hours'  instractioQ  fronl^tbe  Mathematical  Ifaster  and  two  hoars  from  the  Writ- 
ing Master;  but  on  reaching  the  fifth  and  highest  set  of  the  Lower  Middle 
School,  boys  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Mathematical  Masters  exclusively.  The 
principles  of  arithmetic,  howeyer,  are  taught  by  these  Masters  throughout  the 
School  directly  in  the  lower  sets,  indurectly  by  means  of  examination  oapers 
in  the  higher. 

Each  boy  in  the  School  on  the  average  passes  three  hours  a  week  in  the 
Mathematical  Classes. 

Boys  desirous  of  cultivating  Mathematics  to  a  higher  degree  than  their  oppor- 
tunities in  class  admit,  usually  take  private  instruction  of  a  Tutor,  who  gives 
two  hours  in  the  week  to  his  pupils. 

Each  boy's  promotion  in  the  Classical  School  depends  upon  Mathematical 
proficiency  to  the  extent  of  twelve  marks  in  the  hundred.  A  separate  list  of 
the  boys,  accorduig  to  their  order  in  the  Mathematical  School,  is  published  peri- 
odically, and  has  considerable  effect  in  urging  them  to  excel  in  this  department; 
but  a  boy's  promotion  in  the  Mathematical  is  mainly  dependent  upon  his  pro- 
motion in  the  Classical  School;  for,  however  high  in  the  Mathematical  sets,  he 
can  not  advance  into  a  higher  part  of  the  Mathematical  School,  until  bis  pro- 
motion into  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Classical  School  permits  it 

Modem  Language  School 

The  Modem  Language  School  at  Rugby  is  arranged  upon  the  same  principle 
as  the  Mathematical  School,  and  consists  m  a  series  of  divisions  identical  with 
those  of  the  Classical  School,  each  of  which  is  again  broken  up  into  a  series  of 
seta  in  which  boys  are  arranged  according  to  proficiency.  These  sets,  less  nu- 
merous than  the  Mathematical,  amount  to  nineteen,  thus  throwing  the  whole 
School  into  somewhat  larger  olassea  The  actual  arrangement  of  the  boys  in 
the  sets  of  this  School  more  closely  corresponds  with  their  position  in  the 
Classical  School  than  does  their  arrangement  in  the  sets  of  the  Mathematical 
School,  although  there  is  the  same  fi-eedom  of  movement  and  promotion  in  both ; 
a  fact  which  indicates  a  greater  degree  of  correspondence  "between  the  aptitude 
of  boys  to  learn  modem  languages  and  that  to  learn  classics,  than  between 
their  aptitude  f<y  either  of  these  studies  and  their  aptitude  for  mathematics. 
Naiwral  PkQosopky  School. 

This  School  was  mstituted  in  1869  by  providing  a  Physical  Science  Lecture- 
room  and  Laboratory.  Boys  in  general  are  not  admitted  to  Lectures  in  Natui'al 
Philosophy  until  they  reach  the  Middle  School  The  present  teacher  has  estab- 
lished this  practice  in  the  belief  that  boys,  before  the  age  at  which  they  com- 
monly reach  that  point  in  the  School,  are  not  well  qualified  fbr  it.  Nor  are  the 
boys  in  any  part  of  the  School  compelled  to  learn  it.  It  is,  in  &ct,  regarded  as 
a  substitute  for  Modem  Languages,  to  which  parents  may  have  recourse  if  they 
think  fit.  This  alternative,  too,  is  encumbered  with  the  condition  that  an  extra 
fee  of  6t  6tf.  per  annum,  not  required  for  the  teaching  of  Modem  Languages, 
must  be  paid  for  instraction  in  Physical  Science.  It  is  formally  permissible, 
however,  to  study  both  Modem  Languages  and  Physical  Science,  but  the  prac- 
tice is  discouraged,  probably  as  being  supposed  to  distract  the  mind  with  too 
many  pursuita 

In  analogy  with  the  organization  of  the  Schools  of  Mathematics  and  Modem 
Languages,  the  main  divisions  of  the  School  of  Natural  Philosophy  correspond 
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with  those  of  the  daamcal  School.  The  gab-schoolfl,  however,  in  this  depart- 
ment  are  few  and  oomprehensiTe,  beiog  only  two  in  number,  one  of  which  em- 
braces the  Sixth  Form  and  whole  Upper  School,  the  other  the  whole  Middle 
School.  AgaiD,  thej  are  not  sabdivided  into  sets  or  classes  as  are  the  sob- 
schools  in  Mathematics  and  Modem  Languages.  Each  division  or  sub-school  is 
taught  together  in  one  class,  in  which  the  boys  are  arranged  in  order  correspond- 
ing with  their  divisions  or  classes  in  the  Gassical  School. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  School  consists  of  subjects  formerly  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Chemistry,  ie.,  Chemistry  and  Electricity.  Lectures, 
following  the  arrangement,  and  explaining  the  details  of  some  approved  text- 
book, such  as  '  Fownes'  Chemistry,'  are  given  twice  in  the  week  to  each  dass. 
They  are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  diagrams,  and  brought  home  to  mdi- 
vidual  boys  by  questions  framed  to  test  their  understanding  of  the  Lecture: 
Notes  taken  at  the  time  of  the  Lecture  are  subsequently  expanded  into  reports 
drawn  up  by  the  boys  out  of  school,  and  containing  sketches  of  the  apparatoa. 
These  are  shown  up  once  in  a  fortnight  at  least,  and  are  then  corrected  by  the 
Lecturer,  as  a  classical  exercise  might  be  by  a  tutor. 

To  boys  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  branch  oi[  the 
Christmas  Examinations,  in  any  Form,  either  a  first  or  second  class  is  awarded; 
the  value  of  which,  m.  contributing  to  a  prize,  is  equal  to  the  same  grade  of 
honor  in  any  other  branch  except  that  of  pure  Classical  Scholarsliip. 

Dratving  and  Music. — Any  boy  may  learn  drawing  if  he  wish  to  do  so.  If 
on  the  Foundation,  he  pays  nothing  for  the  tuition ;  if  not  on  the  Foundation,  be 
pays  U.  As.  per  annum.  In  the  case  of  Music,  the  learners,  whether  Founda- 
tioners or  not^  pay  H  4^.  per  annum  each. 

TOTAL  TIME  WORK. 

The  time  of  a  boy  at  Rugby  School,  thus  allotted  in  the  compulsory  School- 
work  to  attendance  befbre  his  teachers  in  each  week,  amounts  on  an  avenge 
to,— 

ClaMieal ftboot  17      Including  private  tnition. 

Matbemntict 3  )   ExcloaiTe  of  prirate  tuition, 

Modem  Laafuagat....    2)        which  ia  Tariabla. 

Total tthoan.  m 

Rugby  begins  to  stir  about  6:30  m  summer;  that  is  to  say,  prayers  begin  at 
7  to  a  second;  and  half  an  hour  is  not  to  much  to  dress  and  get  into  sehooL* 
In  winter,  first  lesson  is  at  eight;  and  for  a  month  before  and  a  month  after  the 
Christmas  holidays,  breakfast  is  taken  before  going  into  school,  i.6.,  at  7:30. 
This  has  been  found  not  only  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  old  excuse  of  *  staying 
out'  (going  on  the  sick  list)  on  a  cold  wet  mornhig,  but  a  really  useful  sanitaiy 
precaution  Second  lesson  is  from  9:15  to  11:16;  another  ftom  12:30  to  1:30; 
then  comes  dinner;  then  third  lesson  and  fourth  (with  no  real  interval)  from 
2:30  to  6.  This  is  the  work  for  whole  school  days— Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday ;  the  three  alternate  days  are  nominally  half-holidays,  when  there  is  no 
lesson  after  11:15,  But  the  only  real  half-holiday  is  the  Saturday;  for  the 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  are  cut  up  by  the  finishing  and  correcting  the  com- 
position for  the  Middle  and  Lower  Schools— occupying  from  half  an  hour  to  two 
and  a  hal^  according  to  proficiency ;  and  upon  both  Tuesdays  and  Thursdaji 

*  There  is  indeed  a  tenible  betl  which  br^n«  ten  minutea  onlj  befora  nsorniof  aebool  aad  ta 
Chit  lait  moDieot  a  ileepy  loweN>oy  (who  ta  not  an  elaborate  draMer)  too  oAea  delan  hk  {•ttaf 
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there  is  a  composition  lesson  from  12  to  1:30.  These  hours,  however,  are  not 
9fi  spent  in  school,  and  must  be  taken  as  indicating  generally  the  time  assumed 
to  be  employed  in  preparing  the  lessons  as  well  as  saying  them.  Besides  these 
public  lessons  every  boy  has  to  find  three  hours  a  week  out  of  his  play  time  for 
his  private  tutor.  Every  third  Monday  is  also  a  half-holiday,  called  '  Middle 
Week  **-modem  Rugbeians  say, '  because  it  never  was  the  middle  of  any  thing.' 
Altogether,  the  school  work  claims  about  five  or  six  hours  per  diem,  on  an 
average,  fit)m  a  boy  below  *  the  Twenty  ;*  in  the  higher  Forms,  of  course,  the 
amount  varies  according  to  individual  industry. 

Excaninations. 

The  Sixth  Form  is  annually  examined  in  June  by  Examiners  appointed  by 
the  Yice-Chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  rest  of  the  School  at  that 
time,  and  the  whole  of  the  School  in  December,  are  examined  by  the  Masters, 
the  Examinations  oomprehending  all  the  subjects  upon  which  instruction  has 
been  given. 

At  the  June  Examination,  all  the  boys  in  the  Upper  School  below  the  Sixth 
Form  are  examined.  They  have  the  same  papers^  and  the  answers  to  each  paper 
are  looked  over  by  the  same  Examiner.  The  marks  gained  by  each  boy  are 
added  together,  and  are  called  his  Examination  Marks.  To  these  are  added  the 
Marks  which  he  has  accumulated  during  the  half  year,  which  are  called  his 
Form  Marks. 

Precisely  the  same  plan  is  followed  in  examining  the  Middle  S6hool.  At 
Christmas,  the  Forms  are  examined  separately  as  Forms.  The  Masters  are 
divided  into  Committees  of  two,  and  each  Committee  examines  two  Forms,  one 
high  in  the  School,  the  other  low.  The  two  Modem  Language  Masters  examine 
the  whole  School  in  Modem  Languages.  The  four  Mathematical  Masters  ex- 
amine the  whole  School  in  Mathematica 

At  Christmas  six  Honor  lists  are  published ;  namely,  in  Divinity,  Classics, 
History,  and  Geography,  Mathematics,  Modem  Languages,  and  Natural  Phil- 
osophy. 

BZHIBrnONS,   8CHOLABSH1F8,  AKD  PRIZES. 

^ce  1864  there  are  twenty-one  Exhibitions  of  varying  value  (from  401  to 
80?.  a  year,)  tenable  for  four  years  at  either  University.    Five  Exhibitioners  are 

ap.  The  horron  of  loch  a  iiraetioo,  ecpeeially  on  oow-fair  moroingi,  ara  to  Tiridly  nt  forth  in 
tb«  fdlowing  parody,  tint  it  may  be  woU  to  quote  it  ai  a  warning  :— 

TBI  ■OHO  OP  THC  BILL. 

With  hair  ditbevelad  and  waito, 

With  eyalidi  heavy  and  red, 
A  fellow  riaet  at  early  mora 

From  hit  warm  and  eon  bed. 

Splaib !  •phuh !  iplaah ! 

Throiwh  dirt  and  cows  and  mad. 

And  stiH  be  hean  the  dimal  oraih, 
The  bell'i  far  distant  thud. 

Drem!    Pren!    Diem! 
While  I  listen  to  the  ehime. 
Dnm  I    DioM !    Dren ! 
m       JPour  minutes  to  the  time. 

Vest  and  collar  and  coat. 
Coat  and  ooIUir  and  Test, 
The  stomach  is  faint,  the  hand  is  numbed, 
But  we  can  not  stay  to  rest. 

JV^v  Rugbnan  (School  Magazine),  toL  i.  p.  85. 
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now  regularly  chosen  every  year  to  fill  five  Ihdiibitions  of  the  seTeral  Ytlum  of 
80/^  70^,  602L,  60^.  and  402.,  tenable  for  ibnr  jeara,  on  the  single  condition  ci 
residing  at  some  College  or  Hall  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  daring  that  time.  The 
examination  is  open  to  all  who  have  been  raembers  of  the  School  for  three 
years.  Besides  the  work  of  the  half-year,  candidates  are  required  to  bring  op 
for  examination  some  Classical  author  prepared  entirely  by  themselres,  and  U> 
translate  into  English  passages  of  Greek  and  Latin  not  before  seen,  in  addition 
to  composition  in  the  Classical  languages.  When  the  holder  of  an  BxhibitioD 
ceases  to  fulfill  the  required  condttiona,  the  remidnder  of  his  Bxhibitioa  is  offered 
to  competition  at  the  annual  examination. 

Two  Scholarehips,  instituted  by  the  Masters,  one  of  302.  the  other  of  VH 
yalue,  are  awarded  annually  for  pure  scholarship^  and  are  open  to  all  boys  who 
have  not  reached  the  Sixth  Form,  or  who  reached  it  only  six  months  before  the 
examination.  Prizes  for  Classics,  chiefly  in  the  Sixth  Form,  to  the  total  Tslne 
of  632.  are  given  annually  in  books. 

There  is  a  Divini^  Prize,  value  31  Zs,  a  year,  founded  by  Dr.  Bobertson,  fbr 
boys  not  placed  in  the  Sixth  Form  before  Midsummer;  and  a  Prize  of  4L  valuer 
for  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  is  open  to  all  the  School  below  the  Sixth  Fonn. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  founded  an  annual  Prize  of  a  gold  medal  for  in 
English  Historical  Subject 

A  Prize  is  given  to  any  boy  in  every  Form  throughout  the  School  who  ob- 
tains a  first  class  in  the  final  examination  at  Christmas,  eitiier  m  Divinily, 
Classical  Scholarship^  Histoiy,  or  G^graphy ;  a  second  class  also  contributes  to 
entitle  its  winner  to  a  Prize,  and  therefore  some  further  distinction  in  one  of  the 
subsidiary  Schools  is  requisite  to  give  full  effect  to  this  lower  degree  of  diatinctioiL 

A  Prize  is  given  in  February,  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Hutchinson,  of  ZL  3«.  valoe^ 
for  proficiency  in  Histoiy,  which  is  open  to  the  Twenty  and  the  Fifth. 

In  the  Mathematical  School  tiiere  are  several  Prizes  of  small  amoont,  be- 
stowed by  the  Mathematical  Masters.  Those  for  Modem  Languages  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

There  are  also  small  Prizes  given  by  the  French  and  German  Masters,  fer 
excellence  in  those  languages;  by  the  Master  of  Natural  Philosophy  School  to 
the  best  Chemical  Analyst ;  and  a  Prize  by  the  Drawing  Master,  for  the  best 
Sketches  fVx>m  Nature,  and  fh>m  copies. 

M&nUoriai  System — fhgginff — IhmCshmenia, 
The  discipline  of  Rugby  School  is  laigely  dependent  on  the  Sixth  Form  of 
boys,  or,  as  they  have  always  been  called,  '  Prespostors.*  In  School,  it  is  tiieir 
duty,  in  rotation,  to  keep  order  while  names  are  oaUed  over;  to  call  over  names 
in  their  own  boarding-houses  at  dinner,  at  locking  up,  and  at  evenmg  prayers. 
They  also  read  preyen  in  the  evening,  if  the  Master  of  the  boarding^honse  ii 
absent.  They  have  powera  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  the  rules  of  the  School^ 
to  put  down  ill  practices,  as  the  breaking  of  bounds,  fi^uenting  of  public* 
houses,  turbulence,  and  drinking  or  smoking,  by  setting  impoei^ons  to  boys  in 
all  Forms  below  the  Sixth,  and  by  inflicting  personal  chastisement  on  any  boy 
below  the  Fifth,  of  not  more  than  five  or  six  strokes  of%  stick  or  cane  acroa 
the  shoulders. 

As  the  use  of  the  fist  is  forbidden,  they  commonly  carry  canes  when  they  an 
on  duty  in  'calUng  over,*  and,  on  such  occasions,  use  them  even  in  the  Master'i 
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I^resence.  In  cases  where  the  rarer  puniahment  of  *  licking '  is  resorted  to,  ^  is 
in&cted  in  private,  or  before  the  whole  of  the  Sixth ;  and,  for  the  worst  sort  of 
offenses,  before  the  whole  boarding-house ;  nor  will  any  degree  of  age  or  size, 
on  the  part  of  the  delinquent|  warrant  hun  in  personallj  resisting  the  punish- 
ment The  power  of  a  Prepostor  is  somewhat  controlled,  however,  by  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Sixth  Form  and  to  the  Head  Master,  which  every  boy 
possesses,  and  his  daira  to  which  immediately  arrests  the  Praepostor's  hand. 
The  sixth  Form,  althoughly  strictly  charged  with  the  superintendence  <^  the 
Forms  below  itself,  is  a  check  also  upon  the  membera  of  its  own  body;  and  the 
same  offense  for  which  a  Sixth  Form  boy  would  punish  a  lower  boy,  he  would 
report,  if  committed  by  a  colleague,  to  the  whole  Sixth  Form,  on  which  the 
Form,  as  a  body,  would  request  the  Head  Master  to  degrade  or  remove  the 
offender. 

^a^^«^.— The  right  to  lag  is  limited  to  the  Sixth  Form.  The  three  divisions 
next  below  the  Sixth  are  exempt  ftom  being  fiigged,  but  thej  are  not  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  &gging.  The  fixed  services  consist  in  sweeping  and  dusting 
the  studies  of  the  Sixth,  attending  their  csU  at  supper  for  half  an  hour,  making 
toast,  running  on  messages,  and  attending  at  games.  At  cricket  a  Sixth  Form 
boy  may  call  upon  any  &g  to  field  fi>r  him,  if  he  chooses,  but  this  particular 
service  is  dying  out  At  foot-ball  all  fags  must  attend.  In  the  *  runs^' '  hounds,' 
and  'brook-leaping,'  they  are  also  compelled  to  take  part^  but  a  medical  certifi* 
oate  of  unfitness,  countersigned  by  the  Head  Master,  gives  exemption. 

JPunishmenis, — ^The  punidiments  in  use  are:— 

1.  Solitary  confinement  for  an  hour,  or  two  hours.  Used  only  in  the  Lower 
School.  ' 

2.  Caning  on  the  hand.  Used  both  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  School;  but  ia 
the  Upper  Forms  of  the  latter  very  rarely. 

3.  Latin  or  Qreek  to  be  written  out  or  translated,  or  leant  by  heart 

4.  Flogging,  which  is  administered  for  serious  offenses;  such  as  lying,  foul 
language,  or  persistence  in  any  misconduct  From  this  punishment  the  Sixth 
Form  is  exempt  by  the  rules,  the  Fifth  by  the  courtesy  of  the  School 

6.  Request  to  the  parents  to  remove  the  ofiender. 

6.  Expulsion ;  which  is  effected  by  the  Head  Master  sending  for  the  boy,  uad 
saying  to  him,  '  You  are  no  longer  a  member  of  the  School' 

The  three  first  of  these  punishments  are  inflicted  by  the  Assistant  Masters; 
the  three  last  by  the  Head  Master  only. 

I^^orts  and  PasUmea, 

Contiguous  to  the  School,  is  the  '  School-dose,'  of  more  than  thirteen  acses 
of  grass  on  a  light  soil.  It  is  open  on  three  sides,  and  contains  a  gymnastic 
ground,  good  racket  courts,  and  on  one  side  of  it  a  cold  bath  of  spring  water, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  kept  for  the  use  of  the  boys. 

The  management  of  this  dose,  and  the  regulation  of  the  sports,  are  commonly 
committed  to  an  Assembly  caUed  the  'Big^Side  Levee,'  consisting  of  all  the 
boys  in  the  Upper  School,  led  by  the  Sixth.  The  games  most  popular  at  Rugby 
are  football,  cricket,  and  rackets.  Football  is  played  there  under  different  rules 
from  those  of  other  public  schools,  and  with  extraordinary  vehemence  and  spirit 

The  author  of  a  visit  to  Rugby  writes:  *  There  are  few  more  lively  sights 
than  the  School-dose  on  the  day  of  one  of  tne  great  matches^-the  **  Sixth  " 
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against  the  rest  of  the  School,  or  the  ** Old"  against  the  *' Present  Ragbeiaoa." 
Each  side  plajrs  in  jerseys  and  flannels,  with  velvet  caps  of  distinctive  colorB, 
which  old  Rugbeians  are  disposed  to  regard  as  modem  vanities,  but  whidi  ce^ 
tainlj  add  very  much  to  the  picturesqaeness  of  the  game,  and,  no  doubt^  in- 
crease  its  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies,  who,  since  the  late  Qaeen  Dowager 
set  the  example,  crowd  the  grounds  on  bright  afternoons  whenever  a  match  of 
any  special  interest  is  to  be  played ;  sometimes,  in  their  enthusiasm,  venturing 
outside  those  mysterious  posts  which  mark  out  the  "line  of  touch,"  and  thus 
occasionally  getting  mixed  up  with  the  combatants,  to  their  own  defcrimeDt 
and  the  general  confhsion.' 

BcHxrding'ffauaea. 
"  Inclusive  of  the  School-house  which  forms  part  of  the  block  of  School  build- 
ings,  and  is  kept  by  the  Head  Master,  there  are  eight  boarding-houses  at  Rugl^. 
The  Head  Master's  house  was  designed,  and  long  used  for  the  reception  of  fifty, 
but^  by  repeated  additions  within  the  last  forty  years  has  been  made  to  oontam 
seventy-three  boys. 

The  remaining  seven  boarding-houses,  all  now  kept  by  Assistant  Masters^ 
contain,  on  an  average,  forty-six  boys  each;  the  most  capacious  holding  fifty, 
and  the  smallest  forty-two  boarders.  Separate  from  his  bedroom  each  boy  has 
a  study,  which,  while  in  the  Lower  or  Middle  School,  he  is  liable  to  share  with 
another  boy,  but  of  which  he  has  undivided  possession  on  entering  the  Upper 
School.  Brothers  are  invariably  put  together ;  othera  are  associated  at  the  di»> 
cretion  of  the  boarding-house  Master,  who  takes  into  consideration  their  posi- 
tion in  the  School,  their  age,  character,  and  wishes  in  their  choice  of  a  companion. 
The  usual  size  of  a  study  is  seven  feet  square.  In  these  studies,  which  in  the 
School-house  are  wanned  by  hot  air,  and  in  the  boarding-houses  by  fire,  boys 
of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Schools  prepare  their  lessons.  Those  below  the 
Middle  School  learn  them  commonly  in  school,  and  In  the  presence  of  a  Master. 
Each  boy  provides  the  furniture  of  his  study,  generally  by  purchasing  what  he 
finds  in  the  room  from  the  last  occupant  at  a  valuation,  on  which  the  boardings 
house  Master  keeps  a  check. 

Ex/peMCBfvr  TUtfton,  Board^  and  Seaidenee. 

The  expenses  of  a  boy  at  Rugby  are : 

I.  NKCMIAKT. 

AoanallT.  Entnaot. 

CbanM  in                                                                                £  *,   i,  £   ».  d. 

AMiiUnt  Muter'i  BotfdiDf-booM W  14    3  ....    S    9    0 

School  Initniolion 15    5    6  ....    S    S    0 

ClaMical  PriTste Tuition 10  10    0  ....     1    1    0 

Miacellaneous  Cluufn 5    9    0 

90  18    tf  5    5    0 

n.  omoxAl..— Privcte  Tmititn. 

Aanonlly  Eotfane*. 

£  ».   i.  £   9.d. 

loMtUMmatiei 10  10   0  ....    1    1    0 


Modem  LancuBgw 6    6    0 

tonr  Iiwtraeti< 
Natural  PhikMopby 5    5    0 


Laboratonr  Imtraetioo... 6    0    0 


Drawing 4  4  0 

Muiie 4  4  0 

Drill 4  4  0 

Daneiof  (variable). 

The  above  charges  are  for  a  resident  Non-Foundationer,  and  are  the  same  fcr 

a  resident  Foundationer,  with  the  exception  of  161  6«.  for  school  instructioo 

and  about  half  the  miacellaneous  charges. 
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SAMUEL  HOODT  AND  THE  DUHMER  SCHOOL. 


UEHOIB.* 

Samuel  Moodt«  whose  privilege  it  was  to  iaangurate,  in  1703, 
tbe  Grammar  School,  for  which  William  Dammer — for  ten  years  the 
acting  governor  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  made  provision 
in  his  will  by  setting  apart  his  dwelling-house  and  farm,  in  New- 
bury, for  this  purpose — the  rents  and  profit  to  be  employed  in 
erecting  a  school-house,  and  in  support  of  a  master  f  for  ever — was 
born  in  York,  in  the  District  of  Maine,  in  1720. 

William  Moody,  the  immigrant  ancestor,  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers near  the  mouth  of  the  Parker.  Here  lived  his  son  Samuel, 
some  of  whose  descendants  have  been  distingnished.  Another  son, 
Joshua,  of  Portsmouth  and  Boston,  was  a  christian  minister  of  the 
noblest  type, — a  mild,  unbigoted,  heroic  Puritan, — who  resisted  on 
the  Piscataqua  the  tyranny  of  Cranfield,  and  who  afterwards  in 
Boston,  during  that  reign  of  terror,  the  witchcraft  delusion,  did  all 
he  could  to  stem  the  torrent  of  superstitious  frenzy.  Caleb,,  third 
son  of  the  pioneer,  was  a  freeman  and  representative  of  Newbury, 
who  showed  his  mettle  in  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  Andros, 
and  was  imprisoned  for  it.  This  patriot  confessor  was  the  great 
grandfather  of  Master  Moody.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Aioody, 
was  that  singular  roan,  who  for  half  a  century  served  and  ruled  the 
first  parish  of  York,  and  who  was  so  famous  through  all  New  Eng- 
land, for  his  exalted  piety,  his  implicit  faith,  and  his  intense  oddity. 
Nor  was  '  Faithful  Moody '  more  of  a  phenomenon  in  those  days  of 
eccentricity  and  wonder,  than  his  son  Joseph,  known  throughout 
the  country  as  '  Handkerchief  Moody.*  After  graduation  at  Har- 
vard, he  settled  in  York — became  town-clerk,  Register  of  Deeds- 
County  Judge — and  performed  every  duty  acceptably  and  well. 
Unfortunately  for  him  he  had  an  uncommon  'gift  of  prayer;* — ^his 

*  By  Nathaniel  ClMTeland,  LL.D.,  Preeeptor  of  tiM  Duntmer  Academy  from  183 1  to  1840,  in 
the  Historical  Disciione  delivered  Aofiut  IS,  1604,  oa  the  completion  of  ito  Pint  Century' 

t  The  appointment  of  the  Master  %ras  intrusted  to  a  Committee  of  five  Byfield  (the  parish  of 
Newbury  in  which  the  farm  was  situated)  pew-holders,  chosen  annually  at  the  ro|n>hir  parish 
meeting,  and  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  minister  of  tbe  time  being.  He  was  elected  fur  life, 
■and  rarooTable  from  iocompeteocy  and  immorality  by  the  oTcneers  of  Harvard  College. 

60  (786) 
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father,  in  consequence,  over-penaaded  him  to  go  into  the  palpit — 
and  got  him  settled  in  Upper  York.  From  that  ill-jadged  step  and 
ili-stan*ed  hour,  his  mind  began  to  grow  unsettled,  and  s  miserable 
hallucination,  like  that  which  tormented  the  poet  Cowper,  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul.  From  this  time  he  seldom  appeared  in  public,  • 
and  never  without  that  mysterious  bandanna  drawn  before  hn  face, 
from  which  he  derived  his  sobriquet.  This  amiable  monomaniac 
was  the  father  of  our  Preceptor.  This  glance  at  the  family  tree 
shows  that  it  was  no  common  current  that  ran  in  his  veins,  and  ac- 
counts, in  some  measure,  both  for  what  was  healthy  and  what  was 
morbid  in  his  cerebral  organization. 

The  future  '  master'  Moody  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  l74t,  and 
immediately  took  charge  of  the  York  grammar  school,  which  be 
raised  to  a  high  degree  of  celebrity.  Though  this  was  only  a 
public  town  school,  its  reputation  was  such  that  it  attcacted 
scholars  from  other  places.  Many  who  rose  to  usefiflness  and  honor 
passed  through  the  plastic  hands  of  Mr.  Moody,  during  the  16  or 
1 7  years  that  he  taught  in  York.  I  shall  only  allude  to  Joseph 
Willard,  who  owed  to  Mr.  Moody  the  idea  and  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  liberal  education,  and  who  laid,  under  Moody's  careful 
training,  the  foundations  of  that  ability  and  learning,  which  made 
him  the  best  Greek  scholar  of  his  day,  and  qualified  him  to  preside 
over  the  oldest  seat  of  learning  in  the  country. 

No  document  or  record  remains  to  show  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  Mr.  Moody  took  the  charge.  Still  we  know  very 
nearly  what  they  mu^t  have  been.  He  had  the  Mansion  House  to 
live  in,  and  might  turn  it  to  profitable  account  by  boarding  some 
of  the  boys.  He  had  also  all  that  he  could  get  from  a  large  and 
valuable  farm.  He  was  permitted  moreover  to  collect  from  his 
pupils  a  moderate  tuition  fee — at  least  such  was  his  practice.  Being 
unmarried,  he  brought  hither  from  Newburyport,  his  brother 
Joseph,  who  had  been  more  observant  of  the  primal  duty.  Joseph 
took  charge  of  the  Mansion  House, — boarded  the  Master — boarded 
the  boys, — and  carried  on  the  farm.  It  was  a  very  convenient  ar- 
rangement. Joseph  seemed  to  have  been  steward,  major  domo, 
and  outside  manager  general.  Samuel  had,  literally,  no  care  beside 
his  school.  This  soon  filled  up.  For  a  good  many  years,  there 
were  from  70  to  80  boys  in  the  school,  and  from  20  to  25  boarders 
in  the  Mansion  House. 

For  nineteen  years  Mr.  Moody  literally  conducted  the  school  in 
every  respect.  The  Trustees  under  the  will  did  nothing,  and  had 
nothing  to  do.     The  Pniish  Committee  was  annually  chosen,  bat 
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their  office  was  little  more  than  a  flinecore; — and  the  overfieers  of 
the  College  were  never  called  upon  to  cbnsider  the  delicate  question 
of  senile  incompetence.  But,  although  matters  thus  fiir  had  worked 
well,  it  was  becoming  evident  that  they  could  not  always  go  on 
thus.  To  what  extent  the  Parish  Committee  could  exercise  the 
visitatorial  and  the  supervisory  power,  was  not  made  clear  by  the 
will,  and  had  been  a  question  of  much  doubt  and  discussion  in  the 
parish,  Mr.  Moody  himself  was  getting  old,  and  could  not  hold 
.out  much  longer.  To  accomplish  fully  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
Mr.  Dummer,  a  good  deal  more  vras  needed  than  he  had  provided 
for — more,  perhap^  than  it  had  been  in  his"  power  to  provide  for. 
And  hence  the  act  of  incorporation.  The  petition  came  from  Dr. 
Chauncey,  the  only  survivor  of  the  three  original  Trustees. 

By  the  act  of  incorporation,  fifteen  persons  a  majority,  non-resi* 
dents,  of  Byfield  Parish,  were  elected  a  board  of  Trustees,  to 
control  the  property,  appoint  teachers,  and  generally  to  manage  the 
achooL  Mr.  Moody  was  continued  in  office  under  the  original 
tenure — ^but  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  Academy,  and 
that  of  master  to  Preceptor.  And  in  March,  1700,  Mr.  Moody 
took  final  leave  of  the  school,  for  which  his  power  of  usefulness  was 
gone,  and  survived  his  retirement  six  years.  He  was  yet  strong  in 
body,  and  rode  much  on  horseback  around  the  country,  calling  on 
friends  and  former  pupils;  his  laige  heart  still  beating  with  benevo- 
lent impulse,  and  his  over-active  brain  full  of  grand,  impracticable 
schemes  for  the  advancement  of  education,  and  the  benefit  .of  man- 
kind. His  death,  which  occurred  at  Exeter  in  December  1795, 
was  a  fitting  close  to  bo  remarkable  a  life — it  came 

<*  With  no  Sery  thralw  of  peffi. 
No  eold  cradatioiM  of  decay  ;^* 

but  instantly,  as  he  was  walking  the  room,  discoursing  earnestly  and 
volubly  in  Latin. 

OHAIUCTER  AND  METHODS  AS  A  TBACHER.4' 

A  large  and  somewhat  coarse  exterior — motioi^  which  had  more 
of  vigor  than  of  grace — that  easy  power  of  command  which  marks 
some  men  as  if  *bom  to  rule' — that  liveliness  of  feeling,  thought, 
manner,  and  speech,  which  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  quality 
commends  manhood  to  boyhood — a  professional  zeal  bordering  on 
enthusiasm — the  zeal  which  gives  to  its  possessors  a  iacility  and  an 
influence  that  minds  more  evenly  balanced  rarely  attain — a  sturdy 
will,  persevering  energy,  great  earnestness,  and  evident  sincerity ; — 

•  At  tiM  timo  Mr.  CteavolkaS  dnw tho  Mtowinr  AoUl^  but«M  of  Matter  Moody**  papib  was 
kwfWD  toko  liviiif ;  bat  he  Imd  littofiod  with  "  ear  attont."  to  the  naEOtivai  of  01007  who  hod 
hoen  hn  aeholait  and  truatoet,  and  anioof  tlien,  CJuaf  Jiwtice  Punona. 
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such,  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  prominent  chancteiistics  of 
Master  Moody,  as  he  appeared  in  his  best  days. 

I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  his  scholarship  extended  over  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  To  mathematics  and  natund"  science,  to 
common  arithmetic,  even,  he  made  no  pretension,  and  these 
branches,  when  taught  here,  were  never  taught  by  him.  He  read 
the  French  language  with  ease  and  accuracy,  so  ^  as  the  sense  was 
concerned,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  pronunciatioii 
conformed  to  Parisian  usage.  It  was  in  Latin  and  Greek — espec- 
ially the  former — ^that  his  strength  as  a  scholar  and  teacher  mainly 
lay.  To  these  he  gave  his  undivided  attention  and  his  whole  souL 
He  was  no  Bentley,  or  Porson,  or  Heyne.  He  never  wrote,  I  am 
confident,  a  sentence  of  verbal  criticism,  or  a  line  of  classical  anno- 
tation. There  is  n«  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  read  many  of 
the  ancient  authora-^-still  less  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  g^tifying 
A  cultivated  taste  by  excursions  in  the  flowery  fields  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  To  fit  his  boys  for  College  and  to  fit  them  well, 
was  his  ambition  and  pride,  and  though  a  majority  of  his  pupik 
stopped  short  of  the  collegiate  course,  still  he  believed,  that  even 
for  them  there  was  no  other  discipline  of  equal  value.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  text-books  necessary  to  this  end  was  minate, 
thorough  and  remarkably  exact  Within  those  limits  he  was  always 
and  every  where  at  home.  So  far,  at  least,  no  question  -of  interpre- 
tation, of  syntax,  or  of  prosody,  ever  found  him  unprepared. 
These  habits  of  accuracy,  of  readiness,  and  of  freshness,  he  kept  up 
.by  constant  exercise  and  unremitted  application.  One  fact — ^in- 
credible as  it  seems — ^I  had  from  authentic  sources.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  studying  the  French  and  Latin  dictionaries,  in  regular 
course  from  A  to  Z. 

The  promptness  and  the  exactness  for  which  he  was  so  remarka- 
ble, were  the  qualities  which  he  required  in  his  pupils,  and  which 
he  labored,  not  if  vun,  to  create.  Of  his  peculiar  methods  and 
appliances,  a  few  only  are  remembered.  His  views  of  order  in  a 
school-room  differed  from  those  which  usually  prevail.  Silence, 
there,  he  thought,  was  more  distracting  than  noise.  Accordingly, 
he  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged  his  scholars  to  study  audibly. 
The^uzz  of  sixty  or  seventy  boys  loudly  conning  their  various 
tasks,  not  only  filled  the  room,  but  could  be  heard  at  some  distance 
from  the  bouse.  New  comers  unused  to  the  practice  were  disturbed 
at  first,  but  soon  fell  in  with  the  current,  and  liked  it  well.  This 
confused  murmur  made  the  recitation  of  classes  and  remarks  of 
teachers  inaudible  to  the  rest,  and  thus  favored  abstraction  and  at^ 
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teBtion.  But  surely  under  the  cover  of  such  a  hubbub,  there  must 
have  been  a  deal  of  talk  and  play  among  the  boys.  This  was  my 
thought  when  I  heard  the  story,  and  it  may -be  yours.  Bnf^I  mis- 
took. So  quick  was  the  master^s  ear,  that,  no  matter  how  intently 
occupied  himself,  he  seldom  failed  to  detect  the  unlawful  tone — the 
surreptitious  interlude — while  his  equally  quick  eye  and  hand  soon 
arrested  the  unlucky  offender. 

I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  his  discipline  was  uniform  or  al- 
ways judicious.  Wayward  and  impulsive,  he  sometimes  failed  to 
control  himself  But  youth  can  appreciate,  and  not  unwillingly 
forgives,  even  the  passionate  outbreaks  of  an  honest,  kindly,  whole- 
souled  instructor.  For  the  indolent  and  vicious  he  had  a  laigc  and 
diversified  list  of  penalties,  some  of  which  were  amusing  to  tlie 
lookers-on,  if  not  always  to  the  culprits.  He  would  sometimes  re- 
kx  the  reins  of  authority,  allowing  his  scholars  to  close  their  books, 
while  he  told  some  diverting  story — after  which  there  would  be  a 
saturnalian  license  of  the  tongue, — the  master  himself^  transformed 
for  the  moment  into  a  laughing,  rollicking  boy.  And  then,  a  single 
tap  of  his  finger — a  glance  from  his  *  altered  eye,'  would  quell  the 
uproar,  and  put  order,  duty,  reverence,  again  upon  the  throne. 

Though  he  lived  long  before  the  days  of  gymnastic  apparatus 
and  instruction,  he  looked  carefully  after  the  amusements,  the 
health,  and  the  safety  of  his  boys.  In  the  matter  of  bathing,  his 
regulations  were  strict  and  peculiar.  The  time  and  the  place  were 
fixed  by  him.  The  state  of  the  tide  was  carefully  observed,  and  if. 
the  favorable  moment  happened  to  coqae  in  the  midst  of  school 

hours,  he  suspended  work  for  awhile,  and  sent  the  boys  to  bathe 

so  important  in  his  view  was  the  salubrious  immersion.  For  greater 
safety  he  divided  the  school  into  two  bands.  The  smaller  lads  and 
mere  novices  in  swimming  went  by  themselves  to  the  Little  River — 
a  comparatively  shallow  stream — while  all  who  could  be  trusted  in 
deeper  water  ran  off  in  the  opposite  direction  and  plunged  into  the 
broader  estuary. 

We  have  it  on  abundant  testimony  that  with  the  exception  of 
his  closing  years  at  Byfield,  his  entire  career  as  an  instructor  was 
preeminently  successful  He  could  not,  indeed,  transmute  lead  to 
gold,  nor  was  he  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  it  But  he  well  knew 
how  to  mold  and  make  the  most  of  his  intellectual  material  which 
came  into  his  hand.  The  test  of  the  ability  is  found  in  the  unus- 
ually large  proportion  of  his  pupils  who  rose  to  distinction  and 
usefulness  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  The  vivid,  the  ineffaceable  im- 
pression which  he  made  on  every  mind  that  came  under  his  direc- 
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lion, — evinced  as  H  was  by  lifelong  expresmons  of  admiratioB  mad 
gratitude, — is  an  evidence  of  worth,  that  nothing  can  impeaclu 

He^had  certain  qoaTities  of  intellect,  heart,  and  temperMncsl^ 
vrhicb  made  it  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  cmrb  or  to  atimnlate 
the  yoQtbfal  mind.     His  knowledge,  if  not  very  extentire,  was  pos- 
itive, precise,  and  at  his  fingers'  ends.     Doring  hh  first  twenty 
years  as  master  of  Dammer  School,  he  w€U  master  to  all  intents  and 
purposes^     Uncontrolled  ly  outside  directors,  he  devised  his  own 
mbde^  of  procedure,  and  carried  them  into  effect  without  help  and 
without  interference.    No  mistaken  notions  of  parents  or  of  tins* 
tees  compelled  him  to  promise*— much  less  to  undertake — ^tbe  absurd 
task  of  carrying  young  boys  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  aeien- 
ces.    He  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  in  the  earlier  stages  ef 
education — if  not,  indeed,  in  every  stage — manner  and  qnalitj  are 
infinitely  more  important  that  variety  and  quantity.     Fortunately  he 
was  in  a  position  to  give  practical  efficiency  to  his  theoretic  coBvie- 
tions.     At  that  age  when  by  the  happy  constitution  of  our  nature^ 
words  are  most  readily  caught  and  most  tenacioosly  retained ;  when 
the  menoory  is  in  advance  of  the  judgment,  and  when  linguistie  ac- 
quisitions are  easier  and  more  agreeable  than  ever  afterward,  he  set 
his  boys  to  studying  Latin.     He  knew  that  tlje  thorough  prosecution 
of  one  solid  study,  could  not  fail  to  prepare  the  pupil  ibr  snecessfnl 
upplication  in  all  other  departments  of  learning.     It  was  alKimport- 
ant  that  he  should  begin  right     I  have  hi^ard  many  an  ingenious 
and  able  argument  in  favor  of  classical  learning,  and  have  listened 
to  those  who,  in  their  advocacy  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  a 
practical  education,  denounce  as  wasted  time  and  worse  than  use- 
less, all  attention  \o  the  ancient  languages,  on  the  part  of  boys  not 
destined  to  some  learned  profession.    J^Qt  to  my  mind,  one  saeh 
example  and  illustration  as  that  we  are  now  considering,  goes  far 
towards  settling  the  question.    Master  Moody's  boys  came  to  this 
school  from  every  class  in  society,  and  every  condition  in  life,  and 
with  the  usual  variety  of  disposition  and  of  talent.    After  a  few 
years  of  judicious,  cupful,  thorough  training,  chiefly  in  the  Latin 
language,  they  left  for  the  farm,  the  sea,  the  counting  room,  or  the 
professions,  with  or  without  the  College  course.     Of  these  men,  an 
unusnal  proportion  were  successful  in  life,  and  not  a  few  became 
distinguished.     They  carried  away  from  this  spot,  not,  indeed,  a 
lai^o  stock  of  acquired  knowledge^-^but  what  was  incomparably 
more  valuable — minds  so  formed  to  habits  of  independent  thought 
and  of  careful,  exact,  thorough  learning,  as  made  all  subsequent 
acquisition  comparatively  easy  and  certain. 
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During  the  earlier  period  of  my  residence  here,  I  was  honored 
one  day  with  a  call  from  that  truly  great  man,  Jeremiah  Mason. 
The  conversation  soon  turned  upon  Master  Moody, — his  peculiar 
methods  and  wonderful  power  as  an  educator  of  boys.  Many 
questions  were  put  to  me — more,  I  am  sure,  than  I  could  satisfac- 
torily answer..  Mr.  Mason  told  mc  that  he  had  known  several  of 
the  able  and  eminent  men,  who  had  been  trained  here,  and  that  he 
had  often  heard  them  talk  in  glowing  and  grateful  terms  of  their 
eccentric  but  admirable  instructor.  He  instanced,  especially,  Mr. 
Ruftts  King,  with  whom  he  had  served  as  Senator  in  Washington, 
aa  one  from  whose  lips  he  had.  repeatedly  heard  the  praises  of 
Master  Moody.  Whatever  were  his  merits  or  his  peculiarities,  add- 
ed Mr.  Mason,  the  teacher,  whom  such  men  as  Parsons  and  King 
so  esteemed  and  so  remembered,  must  have  had  abilities  and  excel- 
lence of  no  ordinary  character. 

If,  wondering  at  the  great  and  long  enduring  influence,  which  he 
exerted  over  his  pupils,  yon  should  ask  me  in  the  words  of  Loveli 
Edgeworth — 

*  Hiiw  did  ba  rule  Umid— bj  whaX  uto  T* 

Edgeworth  should  give  the  answer : 

•*  He  knew  the  way  to  touch  their  hearU.** 

Titere  was  no  lesson  which  he  urged  more  frequently  or  more 
successfully  on  his  boys,  than  that  of  resolute  confidence  in  their 
own  abilities.  Orede  quod  po98i$  ei  poies^  was  the  cheery,  soul- 
strengthening  maxim  which  he  had  constantly  on  his  lips,  and  which 
no  pupil  of  his  ever  forgot.*  Imbued  himself  with  the  noblt^st 
views  of  life  and  duty,  punctual,  upright,  conscientious  and  benevo- 
lent— and,  more  than  all,  a  christian,  humble  and  sincere ; — his  best 
endeavors,  aims,  and  influence  were  of  the  moral  kind.  Without 
this,  those  pupils  would  never  have  turned  out  the  men  they  were. 

I  can  allude — and  only  allude  to  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
names  in  the  roll  of  Master  Moody's  pupils.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned Theophilus  Parsons  and  Rufus  King.  They  stand  indeed  at 
the  head  of  the  list — ^the  men  of  whom  Moody  was  with  reason 
most  proud.  Yet  how  unlike : — the  latter,  able,  showy,  ambitious 
— powerful  in  the  Senate — skillful  in  diplomacy — and  as  much  -at 
his  ease  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Princes,  as  when  he  was  playing 
with  his  comrades  on  this  school-green — plunging  foremost  of  the 
divers  from  Thurlow's  Bridge — or  sitting  and  chatting  at  old  Deacon 

*  JndiTB  Paraont  nflen  quoted  thii  maiirn  of  Mnrter  Mondv,  and  impreMed  it  on  his  youny  friendi 
with  the  wMiininRe  thnt  iti  oliMrviinre  had  miieh  tn  do  with  hit  own  iticens  in  life.  Judfre  l*ar- 
a«n«  taiifht  the  Ti>wn  Gnimmnr  fVhonI  at  Falmouth  (now  city  of  Portland),  for  three  ye*  rs.  from 
Jvne  1770  to  Rejit.  H.  1773.  raceiviiif  from  the  town  £5.  Sir.  Hd.  (|17.U7)  jier  muntb,  and  from  *Z  lo 
Af .  of  each  pupil  per  lerm. 
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Hale's  long  table.  Parsons,  with  a  power  of  intellect  and  stores  of 
knowledge  which  made  him  appear  like  a  colossus  among  pigmiesi 
yet  seemingly  unconscious  of  it  all — looking  with  contempt  on  pop- 
ular favor,  and  indifferent  even  to  &me — sternly  just — implicitly 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  duty — and  wholly  unconcerned  as  to  the 
color,  quality,  and  condition  of  his  wardrobe. 

Mr.  King  left  By  field  for  college  in  1774,  and  removed  from 
Newburyport  to  New  York  in  1788*  Some  twenty  years  after  this, 
a  handsome  coach  drawn  by  four  fine  horses  was  seen  to  stop  in  the 
road  opposite  Deacon  Hale's, — a  portly  gentleman  followed  by  two 
or  three  young  ladies  sprang  from  the  vehicle,  came  quickly  to  the 
house,  the  door  of  which  stood  open — went  directly  up  stairs,  and 
somewhere  on  the  wood,  or  on  the  leaid,  pointed  to  the  name 
*  Rufus  King,'  cut  there  by  his  own  hand  nearly  forty  years  before. 

The  pronunciation  of  Latin  words  according  to  the  rules  of 
quantity  was^ne  of  the  points  which  Moody  enforced  with  great 
strictness.  Sometimes,  in  later  years,  when  Parsons  was  on  the 
Bench,  and  some  lawyer  misplaced  the  accent  in  his  Latin  quota- 
tion, the  Judge  would  lean  forward  and  whisper  to  the  Reporter 
« This  brother  of  ours  did  not  learn  his  Latin  under  Master  Moody.* 

Professor  Pearson,  Webber,  and  Smith,  were  all  of  them  na^ves 
of  Byfield.  In  their  efforts  for  an  education,  the  advent  and  pres- 
ence of  Dummer  School  was  undoubtedly  the  moving  cause.  For 
what  those  eminent  men  achieved  in  behalf  df  good  leamiug,  at 
Andover,  in  Cambridge,  and  at  Hanover,  how  much  was  due  to 
their  incomparable  instructor  here ! 

The  distinguished  lawyer  William  Prescott  and  Chief  Justice 
Samuel  Sewell  were  fitted  for  College  here;  so  also  were  Judge 
Samuel  Tenney  of  Exeter,  and  Nathaniel  Gorham. 

From  a  host  of  other  men  who  rose  to  distinction  in  civil  and 
political  life,  I  take  only  the  name  of  Samuel  Phillips  of  Ando- 
ver : — not  for  the  positions  of  trust  and  honor  which  he  held  with 
BO  much  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  ik>  the  community, — ^bat 
for  his  agency  in  establishing  those  two  noble  institutions,  Phillips 
(Exeter)  and  Phillips  (Andover)  Academies.  The  funds  came,  in- 
deed, from  his  father  and  his  uncle — but  it  was  wealth  which  would 
have  descended  to  himself.  He  not  only  consented  to  the  invest- 
ment, but  advised  and  ui^d  it — ^an  example  of  disinterestedness 
which  has  seldom  been  equaled  in  our  selfish  world.  We  rejoice 
in  the  prosperity  of  these  great  schools.  But,  is  it  certain  that 
they  owe  nothing : — is  it  certain  that  they  do  not  owe  every  thing 
to  Gov.  Dummer  and  Master  Moody  t 
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Tbb  Lebanon  School,  which  was  the  tehoia  illustris  of  eastern 
Connecticat  under  Master  Tisdale,  from  1749  to  1787,  was  a  private 
enterprise  of  twelve  citizens  of  Lebanon,  of  whom  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull, the  Revolutionary  Governor,  the  *  Brother  Jonathan'  of 
Washington's  heart,  was  one,  who  in  1743,  combined  to  secure 
better  advantages  for  their  children  than  the  common  school  or 
transient  teachers  could  give.  By  the  articles  of  agreement,  it  was 
started  '  for  the  education  of  our  own  children  and  such  others  as 
we  shall  agree  with.  A  Latin  scholar  is  to  be  computed  at  d5«* 
old  tenor,  for  each  iquarter,  and  a  reading  scholar  at  30<.  for  each 
quarter—- 0ach  one  to  pay  according  to  the  number  of  children  that 
he  sends,  and  the  learning  they  are  improved  upon — whether  the 
learned  tongues,  reading  and  history,  or  reading  and  English  only.' 
In  this  school  were  educated  the  four  sons  and  the  two  daughters 
of  Jonathan  Trumbull, — the  former,  with  Elisha  Ticknor,  Zebulon 
Ely,  Joseph  Lyman,  Jeremiah  Mason,  and  many  others,  who  became 
eminent  in  professional  and  public  life,  were  here  fitted  for  Dart* 
mouth,  Harvard,  and  Yale  College. 


Nathan  Tisdale  for  thirty  years,  from  1749  to  1787,  the  great 
classical  teacher  of  Lebanon,  was  bom  in  the  town  where  he 
achieved  his  reputation,  in  1731,  and  received  his  first  degree  in 
arts  from  Harvard  College,  in  July,  1749,  and  in  the  same  year  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  teacher.  Of  his  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  we  have  no  information  beyond  local  traditions,  and  remi- 
niscences of  his  pupils,  examples  of  which  wo  give  below.  The 
inscription  on  his  tomb,  as  given  by  Stuart  in  his  life  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  reads  as  follows : 

"Reader,  as  thou  passes!^  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  the  onoe  emiDont 
instructor,  Nathan  Tisdale,  a  lover  of  acienoe.  He  marked  the  road  to  useAil 
knowledge.  A  IKend  to  hia  country,  he  inspired  the  flame  of  patriotism.  Hav- 
ing devoted  hia  whole  life,  from  the  18th  jear  of  his  age,  to  the  duties  of  hia 
profession,  which  he  followed  with  distinguished  usefulness  In  society,  he  died, 
Jan.  5,  1787,  in  the  56tb  year  of  his  age." 

(793) 
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Col.  John  Trumbull,  the  painter,  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Tiadaie, 
and  in  his  autobiography  printed  in  1841,  thus  writes  of  the 
school,  and  incidentally  of  the  education  of  that  period. 

Mj  native  place  \h.  June  %  n56X  Lebaaon,  was  long  celebrated  for  hariog 
the  best  school  in  Mew  Kngland.  (unless  that  of  Master  Moody  iu  Newbu^- 
port,  might,  in  the  opinion  ot  some,  have  the  precedence).  It  was  kept  by 
Nathan  Tisdale,  a  native  ot  the  place,  from  the  time  when  he  grada«>Ufd  at 
Harvard  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  with  an 
aaaiduitj  and  fidelity  of  the  most  exalted  character,  and  became  so  widelj 
known  that  he  had  scholars  from  the  West  India  Islands,  Geonnn,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  as  well  as  trom  the  New  England  and  northern  colonies.  Wiih 
this  exemplary  man  and  excellent  scholar,  I  soon  became  a  favorita  Mj  fiither 
was  his  particular  friend ;  and  my  early  sufforings.  as  well  as  nay  pabeeqaeot 
docility,  endeared  me  to  him.  The  school  was  distant  from  my  utther*!}  boose 
not  more  than  three  minateV  walk,  across  a  beautiftil  green,  so  that  I  was  con- 
stant in  my  attendance;  besudee  whicl\  it  was  an  excellent  rule  of  the  scImmI 
to  have  no  vacations,  in  the  long  idleness  and  dissipation  of  which  the  labon 
of  preceding  months  might  be  half  forgotten.  Whether  my  mind,  which  had 
80  long  been  repressed  by  disease,  sprang  forward  with  increased  energy  so 
soon  as  the  pressure  upon  the  brain  was  removed,  I  know  not;  but  I  soon  dii- 
played  a  singular  fiioility  in  acquiring  knowledge,  particularly  of  languages,  ao 
that  I  could  read  Greek  at  six  years  old,  at  which  age  I  remember  to  have  had 
a  contest  with  a  boy  several  years  my  senior,  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Lyman,  paa^ 
tor  of  Hatfield  in  Massaoliuaetts.  We  read  the  five  first  verses  of  the  Go^l  of 
8t.  Jolin ;  I  missed  not  a  word^he  missed  one,  and  i  gained  the  victoiy.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that,  at  this  time,  I  possessed  much  more  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  than  might  be  taught  to  a  parrot:  but  I  knew  the  forms  of  the 
letters,  the  words,  and  their  sounds,  and  could  read  them  aocumtely,  although 
my  knowledge  of  their  meaning  was  very  imperfect 

My  taste  for  drawing  began  co  dawn  early.  It  is  common  to  talk  of  natural 
genius;  but  lam  disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  in  the 
human  mind;  at  least,  in  niy  own  case,  I  can  clearly  trace  it  to  mere  imitation. 
My  two  sisters,  Faith  and  Mary,  had  completed  their  education  at  an  excelleot 
school  in  Boston,  where  they  both  had  been  taught  embroidery ;  and  the  eldest 
Faith,  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  had  even  painted  in  oil, 
two  heads  and  a  landsciipe.  These  wonders  were  hung  in  my  mother's  parlor, 
and  were  among  the  first  objects  that  caught  my  infant  eye.  I  endeavored  to 
imitate  tliem,  and  for  several  years  the  nicely  sanded  floors,  (for  carpets  were 
then  unknown  in  LebanonX  were  constantly  scrawled  with  my  rude  attempts 
at  drawing. 

About  the  same  time  music  first  caught  my  attention.  I  heard  a  Jews-barp^ 
delicious  sound  1  which  no  time  can  drive  from  my  enchanted  memory  1  I  baro 
since  been  present  at  a  commemoration  of  Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
have  often  listened  with  rapture  to  the  celestial  warblings  of  Gatalini — I  bHTe 
heard  tlie  finest  musks  of  tlie  age  in  London  and  in  Paria— but  nothing  can  ob- 
literate the  magic  charm  of  tiiat  Jews^harp,  and  even  at  this  late  nsomeot,  its 
sweet  vibrations  seem  to  tingle  on  my  ear. 

My  father's  mercantile  failure  when  I  was  nine  or  ten  years  old,  conspired 
with  my  bodily  weaknesses  to  nourish  feelings  and  habits  of  retiracy  and  stody. 
I  became  silent,  diffident,  baalifiil,  awkward  in  society,  and  took  refuge  in  stiB 
closer  application  to  my  books  and  my  drawing.  The  want  of  pocket-money 
IP^'evented  roe  from  joining  my  young  companions  in  any  of  those  little  ezpea* 
sive"*  frolics  which  often  lead  to  future  dissipation,  and  thus  became  a  blessng; 
and  mj^  p^ood  master  Tisdale  h^id  the  wisdom  so  to  vary  my  studies,  as  to  render 
them  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  task.  Thus  I  went  forward,  without  intenup* 
tion,  and  ig^x  the  age  of  twelve  might  have  been  admitted  to  enter  college;  fori 
bad  then  rt»ad  Butropius.  Cornelius  Nepos,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Horace  and  Juvena^ 
Sn  Latin;  th^  Greek  Testament  and  Homer's  Iliad  in  Greek,  and  was  thorough- 
ly versed  in  ^^reography,  ancient  ond  modem,  in  studying  which  I  had  the 
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advantage  (then  rare)  of  a  twenty  inch  globe.  I  had  also  read  with  care  Rol- 
lings History  of  Ancient  Nations,  also  his  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  Mr. 
Crevier's  coDtlnuation  of  the  History  of  the  Broperors,  and  RoUin's  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  Ancient  Nations.  In  arithmetic  alone  I  met  an  awful  stum- 
bling-bloctc.  I  became  puzzled  by  a  sum  in  division,  where  the  divisor  consisted 
of  three  figures — I  could  not  comprehend  the  rule  for  ascertaining  how  many 
times  it  was  contained  in  the  dividend ;  my  mind  seemed  to  corae  to  a  dead 
stand— my  master  would  not  assist  me,  and  forbade  the  boys  to  do  it,  so  that  I 
well  recollect  the  question  stood  on  my  slate  unsolved  nearly  three  mouths,  to 
my  extreme  mortification.  At  length  the  solution  seemed  to  flash  upon  my 
mind  at  once,  and  I  went  forward  without  fhrther  let  or  hindrance,  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal,  surveying,  trigonometxy, 
geometry,  navigation,  Ac.  Ac.,  so  that  when  I  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen 
and  a  half  years,  it  was  stated  by  my  good  master  that  he  could  teach  me  little 
more,  and  that  I  was  fully  qualified  to  enter  Harvard  College  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  or  Junior  year. 

In  the  meantime  my  fondness  for  painting  had  grown  with  my  growth,  and 
in  reading  of  the  arts  of  antiquity  I  had  become  fiimiliar  with  the  names  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles.  These  names  had  come  down 
through  a  series  of  more  .than  two  thousand  years,  with  a  celebrity  and  ap- 
plause which  accompanied  few  of  those  who  had  been  devoted  to  the  more 
noisy  and  turbulent  scenes  of  politics  or  war.  The  tranquillity  of  the  arta 
seemed  better  suited  to  me  than  the  more  bustling  scenes  of  life,  and  I  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  with  my  fiitlier,  stating  to  him  that  the  expense  of  a 
college  education  would  be  inconvenient  to  him,  and  after  it  was  finished  I 
should  still  have  to  study  some  profession  by  which  to  procure  a  living;  where- 
as, if  he  would  place  me  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Copley  (then  living  in 
BoAton,  and  whose  reputation  as  an  artist  was  deservedly  highX  the  expense 
would  probably  not  exceed  that  of  a  college  education,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
my  time  I  should  possess  a  profession,  and  the  means  of  supporting  myself-^ 
perhaps  of  assisting  the  family,  at  least  my  sisters.  This  arrangement  seemed 
to  me  not  bad ;  but  my  father  had  not  the  same  veneration  for  the  fine  arts  that 
I  had,  and  hoped  to  see  me  a  distinguished  member  of  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, divinity  in  preference.  I  was  overruled,  and  in  January,  1772,  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  under  the  care  of  my  brotlier,  who  in  passing  through  Bos- 
ton indulged  me  by  taking  me  to  see  the  works  of  Mr.  Copley.  His  house  was 
on  the  Common,  where  Mr.  Scare's  elegant  granite  palaaao  now  stands.  A 
mutual  friend  of  Mr.  Copley  and  my  brother,  Mr.  James  Lovell,  went  with  us 
to  introduce  u&  We  found  Mr.  Copley  dressed  to  receive  a  party  of  friends  at 
dinner.  I  remember  his  dress  and  appearance— an  elegant  looking  man, 
dressed  In  a  fine  maroon  cloth,  with  gilt  buttons — ^this  was  dazzling  to  my  un- 
practiced  eye  { — but  his  paintings,  the  flret  I  had  ever  seen  deserving  the  name^ 
riveted,  absorbed  my  attention,  and  renewed  all  my  desire  to  enter  upon  such  a 
pursuit  But  my  destiny  was  fixed,  and  the  next  day  I  went  to  Cambridge^ 
passed  my  examination  in  form,  and  was  readily  admitted  to  the  Junior  class, 
who  were  then  in  the  middle  of  the  third  year,  -so  tliat  I  had  only  to  remain 
one  year  and  a  half  in  college.  My  firet  anxiety  was  to  know  the  actual 
studies  and  recitations  of  my  class,  and  I  soon  found  that  I  had  no  superior  in 
Latin —that  in  Qreek  there  were  only  two  whom  I  had  to  fear  as  competitors^ 
Mr.  Pearson,  who  afterward  became  the  professor  of  oriental  languages,  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Parsons,  brother  of  the  late  eminent  judge,  who  died  a  few  yoara 
after  we  graduated.  This  advanced  state  of  my  acquirements  rendered  unneo- 
essury  any  exertion  of  study  to  maintain  my  fboting  with  my  class,  and  i  was 
in  no  small  danger  of  dropping  into  a  course  of  'idleness  and  vanity,  and  thence 
perhaps  into  low  company  and  base  pursuits,  when  I  fortunately  learned  that  a 
French  family,  who  had  been  removed  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Acadie,  by 
the  political  prudence  of  England,  poor  but  respectable,  were  living  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  in  some  instances  taught  the  French  language.  I  went  imme- 
diately to  PSre  Robichaud,  as  the  worthy  man  was  called,  and  was  admitted  as 
a  scholar.  This  fitroily,  besides  the  parents,  comprised  several  children  of  both 
sexes,  some  about  my  own  age;  in  such  society  I  made  good  progress,  and 
there  laid  the^  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  which  in 
after  life  was  of  emiuent  utility. 
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The  principal  colloge  studies  to  which  I  paid  much  attention  were  moral  and 
natural  philosopliy.  Dr.  Winthrop  was  protessor  of  the  latter,  and  to  his  lec- 
tures I  listened  with  great  attention  and  pleasure.  Electricity  was  of  yeiy 
recent  discovery,  and  was  a  source  of  great  admiration  and  delight  Chemistry 
as  yet  was  unknown  as  a  science,  and  formed  no  part  of  our  studies. 

Not  long  afler  my  return  to  Lebanon  a  letter  came  by  the  post,  and  was  first 
put  into  the  hands  of  my  father.  He  brought  it  to  me,  and  said,  *  John,  hen 
is  a  letter  which  I  can  not  read;  I  suppose  it  must  be  for  you;  what  language 
is  it?'  '  Oh  yes,  sir,  it  is  from  my  fKend  Robicbaud — ^it  is  French,  sir.*  *  Wliat, 
do  you  understand  French?  How  did  you  learn  it?  I  did  not  know  that  it 
was  taught  in  college.'  *  It  is  not,  sir,  but  I  learned  it  in  this  gentleman*! 
&mily.'  '  And  how  did  you  pay  the  expense  ?  Tou  never  asked  me  for  extra 
allowance.'     'No,  sir;  I  paid  this  out  of  my  pocket-money.' 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1773,  my  excellent  fHend,  Master  Tisdale,  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  which  disabled  him  entirely  fix>m  performing  his  dutiea 
He  earnestly  solicited  me  to  take  change  of  his  school  until  the  event  of  bis 
illness  should  be  known ;  with  the  approbation  of  my  &tber  I  did  fto,  and  da^ 
ing  the  winter  had  under  my  care  seventy  or  eighty  scholars,  from  children  just 
lisping  their  A,  B,  C,  to  young  men  preparing  for  college,  among  whom  were 
some  my  seniors.  It  was  an  arduous  task,  but  a  very  useful  on&  In  the 
spring,  Mr.  Tisdale  recovered  so  iar  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  invaluable  labors. 

In  the  summer  of  1774,  the  angry  discussions  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  began  to  assume  a  serious  tone  ***  I  sought  for  military  informatton ; 
acquired  what  knowledge  I  could,  soon  formed  a  small  company  from  among 
the  young  men  of  the  school  and  the  village,  taught  them,  or  more  property  we 
taught  each  other,  to  use  the  musket  and  to  march,  and  military  exercises  and 
studies  became  the  favorite  occupation  of  the  day. 

Of  these  youthful  companions,  several  became  valuable  officers  in  the  war 
which  soon  followed.  Two  brothers,  my  very  particular  friends  and  oom- 
panions,  Judah  and  Roger  Alden,  distinguished  themselvea  Judah  commanded 
a  company  with  which,  in  1777,  he  covered  the  retreat  of  a  reconnoitering 
column  in  West  Chester  country,  and  was  killed  in  the  defense  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Bronx.    Roger  rose  to  the  rank  of  miyor. 

YooDg  Trumbull  owed  his  rapid  promotion  from  adjutant  and  t 

member  of  the  military  family  of  General  Spencer,  to  second  aid* 

de-camp  of  the  commander  in  chief,  General  Washington,  to  his 

success  in  drawing  a  plan  of  the  enemy^s  works  on  Boston  neck. 

Elisha  Ticknor,  the  originator  of  the  grade  of  Primary  Schools 
in  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Boston,  was  bom  in  Lebanon, 
in  1757,  and  was  educated  by  Master  Tisdale.  His  father  removed 
to  New  Hampshire  in  1774,  and  the  son  graduated  at  Dartmouth  ia 
1 783.  For  the  next  two  years  he  taught  the  Moor*s  Charity  School, 
and  after  a  short  service  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  became  master  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  the  South  End,  in  Boston.  In  1795,  he  went 
into  business,  as  a  grocer,  from  which  he  reti^red  in  1812,  with  t 
moderate  property  and  simple  tastes,  taking  an  active  interest  in 
education  and  town  affairs,  generally — calling  attention  to  institu- 
tions of  public  as  well  as  of  individual  interest — the  establishment 
of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Boston  Savings 
Bank.  As  early  as  1805,  he  called  public  attention  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  School  Regulations,  by  which  the  grammar  schools  were 
closed  to  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  to  all  who  could 
not  read ;  and  proposed  a  new  grade  of  schools  for  all  children  below 
that  age,  so  that  poor  and  ignorant  parents,  who  could  not  or  would 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  private  dame  schools,  could  be  prepared 
t-o  enter  the  recognized  public  schools.  The  measure  was  not  adoptr 
ed  till  June,  1818,  when  eighteen  Primary  Schools  were  establlsbed. 
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AtMiographY — School  lAfe, 
Jeremiah  Mason,  one  of  the  fipest  prodactiona  of  the  family 
*and  local  surronndiDgs,  and  as  well  as  of  the  school  of  Lebanon,  was 
born,  April  27,  1768,  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Lebanon,  then 
known  as  the  parish  of  Goshen.  He  was  seven  years  old  when  the 
tidings  of  the  fight  of  Lexington  was  brought  to  his  neighborhood 
by  a  horseman,  on  his  telegraphic  mission  through  the  Eastern  por- 
tion of  Cunnecticnt    His  autobiography  adds : — 

My  father  lived  in  a  retired  sitaation  with  no  near  neighbors  and  suffered 
much  incoDvenience  and  lora  from  want  of  achooUiouse  and  teacher.  When  a 
school  was  kept,  it  was  in  a  room  in  some  private  dwelling.  Till  after  the  age 
of  fourteen,  I  attended  only  three  winters,  and  not  longer  than  three  months 
euch  winter;  and  intructors  and  pupils  were  of  only  ordinary  attainments. 
Considerable  pains  were  taken  in  the  family  to  indoctrinate  children  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  by  having  the  older  instruct  the  young- 
er. Most,  if  not.  all,  the  children  were  sent  from  home,  for  short  periods  to 
better  scliools :  by  this  means,  the  older  children  became,  in  some  degree,  com- 
petent to  instruct  tlie  younger.  No  set  times  for  study  and  instruction  were 
fixed  on,  but  the  instruction  was  given  when  it  might  happen  to  be  convenient, 
and  of  course,  was  of  little  value.  My  mother  was  carefbl  to  have  us  well 
drilled  in  the  Westminster  Catechism,  which  was  faithfully  committed  to  mem- 
ory, and  Mr.  Stowe,  our  pariah  minister,  came  regularly  once  a  year,  and  exam- 
ined us. 

As  soon  as  I  had  sut&cent  strength,  I  was  kept  industriously  at  work  on  the 
iarm,  like  other  farmer's  boys,  until  I  liad  lived  or  dreamed  my  way  through  my 
fourteenth  year.  I  had  no  special  liking  for  bard  work,  and  often  importuned  my 
&ther  to  let  me  go  off  to  school  He  always  replied  that  he  intended  I  should 
go,  and  that  I  should  go  soon.  My  elder  brother,  James  Fitch,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  my  mother's  father,  whose  name  he  lx>re,  had  l)een  sent  to  school 
witli  intent  that  he  should  prepare  for  college,  but  on  attempting  the  study  of 
the  dead  langruages,  be  took  a  strong  dislike  to  it  and  abandoned  it  At  length 
,  my  fother,  tired  with  my  reiterated  importunity,  which  was  always  enforc>ed  by 
the  advice  of  my  mother,  con^iented  that  I  should  go  to  school;  accordingly, 
late  in  the  fSeill  of  1782,  my  flither  applied  to  Master  Tisdale,  to  receive  me  in 
his  school  in  the  old  parish  of  Lebanon^  alx>ut  six  miles  fVom  our  house,  which 
I  entered.  I  boarded  with  my  sister  Mrs  Fitch,  who  lived  near  a  mile  from  the 
school,  but  that  was  considered  to  be  no  objection,  and  it  truly  was  not.  Most 
scholars  live  at  greater  distances. 

Masi^  TiadaU'a  School 

Master  Tisdale's  school  had  acquired  great  celebrity,  and  was  attended  by 
scholars  from  a  distance.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  was  a  good  scholar,  and 
had  kept  the  school,  I  l)elieve,  for  forty  years,  and  luid  become  quite  aged,  and 
was  probably,  less  efficient,  than  he  bad  been.  He  was,  bowever^  still  a  very 
competent  instructor  and  worthy  man,  and  I  have  always  retained  a  grateful 
regard  for  his  memory.  The  schoolhouse  was  a  capacious  brick  building,  plan- 
um and  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  elder  Governor  Trumbull,  and  fur- 
nished excellent  accommodations. 

I  was  very  backward  for  my  age,  in  all  school  learning.  I  read  poorly  and  ' 
spelt  worse ;  my  hand- writing  was  bad,  and  in  arithmetic,  I  knew  very  little.  I 
have  always  regretted  the  loss  of  the  time  spent  at  work  on  the  fiirm  at  home. 
Had  I  been  placed  at  school  six  or  eight  years  earlier,  it  would  probably  have 
been  of  advantage  to  me.  I  was  aware  of  my  deficient  and  went  to  studying 
with  good  resolution'  and  diligence.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  I  com- 
menced the  study  of  Latin,  and  soon  after,  that  of-  the  Greek  language.  In  leas 
than  two  years,  I  was  declared  by  Master  Tisdale,  fitted  for  college. 

[Mr.  Mason  entered  Tale  College,  in  1785,  and  his  Autobiography  gives  the 
following  reminiscences  of  his  student  life.] 
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LBIGB8TBB  AOADBXT  PBIOB  TO  1800. 

Lbicbstbr  Aoadbmt  was  foanded  mainly  throogh  the  efforts  of 
CoL  Ebenezer  Crafts^  of  Sturbridge,  who  applied  to  the  Genenl 
Court,  in  1783,  for  an  Act  incorporating  himself  and  fifl^en  others, 
representing  seven  towns  in  the  county  of  Worcester, '  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  establishing  at  Leicester,  an  academy  like  that  at  Andover/ 
'  whereby  advantages  may  arise,  not  only  to  individuals,  bat  to  the 
public  in  general,  in  the  education  of  youth.*  In  March,  1874, 
the  trustees  were  incorporated  *  for  the  purposes  of  promoting  iTue 
piety  and  virtue,  and  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,  together  with  writiDg,  arithme- 
tic, and  the  art  of  speaking ;  also,  practical  geometry,  logic,  philos- 
ophy, and  geography,  with  such  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences  ss 
opportunity  may  hereafter  permit.'  The  following  paragraphs  from 
Gov.  Washbum^s  History  .of  the  Leicester  Institution  exhibits  the 
internal  economy  of  our  New  England  Academics. 

StuderU  lAfo^Sv^ects,  Meffiodd,  and  Aids  of  InstnuHon. 

INSTBUOTION  ia  Leicester  Academy  began  Jane  7,  1784— the  first  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  for  organizing,  having  been  held  on  the  7th  of  April,  previooa, 
after  public  exercises  in  the  church,  and  an  *  elegant  repast' — as  is  the  worst  of 
corporate  bodies  in  these  latter  days.  After  electing  officers,  two  oommittees 
were  appoitited — '  one  to  procure  a  teacher  who  could  instruct  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  geography,  logic  Ac.,  and  the  other,  the  English  language, 
writing,  arithmetic,  public  speaking  fta'  The  building  was  erected  by  Mr. 
Aaron  Lopez,  who  removed  to  Leicester  with  several  families  of  Jews  from 
Newport,  oiwthe  breaking  out  of  the  war.  In  1782,  the  buildings  were  sold  at 
auctioj,  and  purchased  by  CoL  Cn^fts  *for  an  Academy  by  which  the  education 
of  youth  may  be  promoted  for  the  advancement  of  individuals  and  of  the  pub- 
lic in  general'  The  south-west  'parlor,*  in  the  academy  building,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  Latin  department  of  the  school ;  and  the  south-east  parlor,  for 
the  English  department ;  while  the  intermediate  rooms,  upon  the  front  of  the 
building,  was  reserved  as  common  for  both  schools  for  decUmationfl,  and  oc- 
casions when  the  pupils  of  both  schools  were  to  assemble,  and  it  served,  at  the 
same  time,  tlie  purposes  of  a  *  Commons  Hall.'* 

The  south-west  chamber  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  preceptor,  while 
the  other  parts  of  the  building  were  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  steward,  and 
as  lodging  rooms  for  such  students  as  should  take  tlieir  board  in  'commons.' 

Benjamin  Stone  was  employed,  under  this  arrangement,  as  principal  precep- 
tor, at  a  salary  of  £50,  he  being  at  the  expense  of  his  own  support;  and  the 
school  v^ras  opened,  under  his  charge  and  tuition,  on  Monday,  June,  1784.  Mr. 
Stone  was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  where  he  died  in  1832.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard,  in  1776.  After  a  short  engagement  at  Leicester,  he  became  a  pre- 
ceptor of  the  academy  at  Westford. 

No  preceptor  of  the  English  department  was  employed  until  the  succeeding 
autumn,  wlien  Thomas  Payson  was  appointed,  and  entered  upon  its  duties. 

The  school  commenced  with  three  pupils,  two  from  Sturbridge,  and  one  from 
Leicester.  Soon  after,  Eli  Whitney,  of  Westboro^  whose  name  has  been  so 
widely  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  joined  the  school,  and  the 
number  of  students,  during  the  summer  after  the  academy  was  opened,  in- 

*  One  of  the  early  pneepCon  in  the  English  defmrtment,  writes  In  I8S3:  *'  I  boarded  in  oom- 
mom,  iisvtsted  in  carTing  and  distribution,  and  never  ale  a  meal  of  Tictnalt  in  ealm,  leitorelj  and 
nndiatiirbed  manner.  I  tauf ht  and  lived  in  the  old,  rickety,  inconvenient,  Jewish  house.  W« 
had  nn  old-fashioned  boi  stove,  no  dry  wood,  all  irreen  and  wet :  teachers  end  students  weie  is- 
flated  nnd  annnved  all  day  with  stean  and  snufce^— old  crowded  saobt— what  would  vouq;panooi 
DOW  think,  wece  they  tkm  osed  V* 
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creased  to  about  twentj.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  aatnmn  term,  with  two 
preceptors,  the  number  rose  to  between  seventy  and  eighty. 

The  names  of  the  three  who  oonstituted  the  entire  school  at  its  opening,  were 
Samuel  G.  Crafts,  Ephraim  Allen,  and  Samuel  Swan. 

The  subject  of  instruction  prior  to  1800  were  such  as  were  required  for  en- 
tering Harvard  College,  and  admission  then  did  not  include  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  or  geography.  The  preliminaiy  examination  by  the  preceptor, 
teacher  of  English,  and  the  Vice-President,  could  only  have  touched  on  the  first 
rudiments.  Dr.  Jackson,  the  eminent  physician  of  Boston,  who  was  English 
teacher  in  1796,  writes:  *the  studies  were  not  of  the  roost  elevated  charactor. 
I  believe  that  all  my  pupils  had  learned  the  English  alphabet  before  I  saw 
them.  I  taught  spelling,  reading;,  writing,  English  grammar,  and  arithmetic^ 
and  perhaps,  to  a  few  of  the  pupils,  some  of  the  higher  branches.' 

In  a  public  notice  of  the  Academy,  for  the  4th  of  July,  1785,  Mt  being  the 
day  of  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  in  Leioestor,  the 
youth  of  that  seminary  entertained  a  large  and  respectable  audience  with  speci- 
mens of  their  literary  improvements.' 

One  of  the  Trustees  (Hon.  A.  Bigelow),  writes  in  1861 :  'while  a  member  of 
the  academy,  which  must  have  been  about  1790,  he  took  part  in  the  dramatic 
performances  on  occasion  of  one  of  these  exhibitions,  which  occupied  the  entire 
day  and  evening,  and  in  which  pupils  of  both  sexes  took  parts.  And  among 
the  dramas  act^  on  the  occasion,  was  Addison^s  Cato,  entire. 

Dr.  Pierce,  who  came  there  in  1793,  describes  one  of  these  exhibitions. 
'Plays  were  acted  in  the  meeting-house,  which  was  crowded  to  its  full  capacity. 
Scenery  was  constructed.  On  one  of  these  days,  I  distinctly  recollect  a  pkiy 
excited  great  attention,  entitled  the  '  Scolding  Wife,'  all  parts  of  which  were 
well  sustained,  but  the  heroine  of  which  acted  her  part  to  universal  admiration. 
At  that  time,  a  Congregational  minister  in  this  county  played  behind  the  scene, 
on  a  viol,  the  bass- of  a  song  in  the  'Scolding  Wife,'  which  was  a  component 
part  of  the  play.' 

In  1795,  a  committee  of  the  Trustees  recommended  that  the  exhibitions 
aforesaid,  in  future,  consist  of  Greek,  Latin  and  English  orations,  forensic  dis- 
putations, dialogues  upon  historical,  scientific,  sentimental,  or  moral  subjects, 
and  specimens  of  reading  in  the  English  language,  or  such  of  thtf  above  as  may 
comport  with  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  literature,  and  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  for  the  performances.' 

The  school  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  any  thing  in  the  way  of  'ap- 
paratus '  till  1798,  when  measures  were  taken  by  the  trustees  to  purchase  a 
'set  of  globes,'  a  'prospect  glass,'  and  a  'microscope,'  and  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
pense of  a  telescope. 

Soon  alter,  in  the  same  year,  a  committee  were  autliorized  '  to  purchase  an 
electrical  machine,  a  thermometer,  and  a  set  of  surveying  instruments. 

The  earliest  geographv  of  which  I  have  any  account,  as  used  in  school,  was 
'Morse's,'  what  was  called  'Abridgment;'  and  that  was  studied  and  recited 
memoriter  without  the  aid  of  maps.  This  nx>de  of  teaching  geography  was  in 
use  as  late  as  1810  and  '11,  up  to  which  time  I  have  great  doubt  if  an  atlas,  or 
collections  of  maps,  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  academy. 

About  the  year  1813,  Chemistry  began  to  be  studied  a  little,  and  recitations 
were  had  from  the  '  Conversations,'  the  only  text-book  for  schools  then  accessi- 
ble. But  no  experiments  or  illustrations  were  had,  except,  perhaps,  showing 
how  the  flame  of  a  taper  would  be  extinguished  by  burning  it  under  a  tumbler 
inverted  over  a  cup  of  water.  In  1815,  the  subject  of  making  this  a  regular 
study  in  the  academy,  was  first  considered  by  the  trustees. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  Latin  department  prior  to  1800  were,  Latin  Gram- 
mar, Corderius,  Erasmus,  Eutropius,  Cicero's  Orations,  Virgil,  and  a  Treatise  on 
'Making  Latin,'  Greek  Grammar,  and  Testament.  From  1810  to  1815,  the  fol- 
lowing were  used :  In  Latin,  were  Adam's  Grammar,  .<Esop's  Fables,  Eutropius, 
Yirgil,  and  Cicero's  Select  Orations;  in  Greek,  Gloucester  Grammar,  Grseca 
Minora,  Greek  Testament,  and  portions  of  Gr»ca  Majora,  Ainswortirs  Latin 
Dictionary,  and  Schreveli's  Greek  Lexicon,  with  Latin  definitions,  were  the 
dictionaries  in  use. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  school  the  pupils  consisted  of  both  sexes-— 
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the  female  pupils  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  English  department  It  was  not 
till  after  1830  that  any  cotwiderahle  number  engaged  in  the  study  of  tlie  lan- 
guages. The  tru8teei»  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  system  of  Uie  academy 
popular  for  girls.  The  prevailing  sefltiment  in  the  public  mind  seemed  to  be  in 
&vor  of  schools  where  *  aucomplishments '  and  the  *  polite  branches*  sboi^ 
hold  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  female  educatiou.  Many  were  the  boarding 
schools  which  flourished  lur  a  while,  under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  and 
many  were  the  *  wrought  samplers  *  and  '  painted  mourning-pieces '  which  were 
hung  up  in  the  parlors  of  our  good  citizens,  as  a  kind  of  ceniflcate  that  tfaeir 
daughters  had  shared  in  the  benefits  of  one  of  those  schools  that  once  obtained 
a  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  where  the  acquisition  of  the  'solid  *  branches  of 
learning  was  mingled  witii  most  of  the  *flne'  and  *  polite  arts,*  and  the  whole 
accomplished  in  an  incredibly  short  period. 

The  custom  of  the  female  pupils  to  take  part  in  the  exercise  of  dedamatioo 
was  discontinued  within  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  schuoL 

The  attendance  of  the  pupils  upon  morning  and  evening  devotions  in  the 
academy,  and  the  public  religrious  exercises  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  days  of 
public  &8t  and  thauksfdvingf  have  been  uniformly  required.* 

By  the  original  system  of  oi^ganizing  the  schools,  the  principal  preceptor  was 
understood  to  be  chargtKl  with  the  general  management  and  direction  of  the  in- 
stitution, although  I  can  find  few,  if  any,  instances,  where  the  Latin  preceptor 
had  occasion  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  English  department  Dr. 
Jackson  incidentally  remarks  that,  while  he  was  connected  with  the  academy, 
*  the  schools  were  conducted  quite  independently  of  each  other.  I  believe  Hr. 
Adams  never  entered  my  room,  and  that  I  never  entered  his.'  *  He  gave  me 
his  advice  very  kindly,  but  I  believe  that  he  had  no  right  to  control  me;  cer- 
tainly he  never  did.' 

In  order,  however,  to  remove  all  questions  of  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  the 
subject  was  acted  upon  by  the  trustees  in  .1821,  when  it  was  expressly  declared 
by  them,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  principal  preceptor  to  superintend  the 
government  of  the  En^rlish,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  school;  to  arrange,  direct  and 
regulate  the  studies  of  the  English  students;  to  acquaint  himself  with  their 
proficiency,  by  occasional  examinations ;  and,  in  common  with  the  assistant,  to 
watch  over  their  moral  and  general  deportment 

The  assistant  had  authority,  concurrent  with  the  principal,  to  preserve  order 
in  the  English  school  when  under  his  immediate  care,  and  to  inflict  such  puoish- 
menCs,  when  necessary,  as  are  consistent  with  the  usages  and  laws  of  the 
academy. 

Except  with  mflstcrs  fresh  from  '  the  old  country,*  and  who  at  home  were 
hard  specimens  of  a  bad  class  of  teachers,  American  school  discipline,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  was  never  characterized  by  hard  and  cruel  severity ;  and  yet  our  older 
schools  are  not  without  their  traditions  of  outrageous,  grotesque,  and  laughable 
punishments,  both  in  respect  to  instruments,  and  their  applications.  The  names 
of  some  '  flagelUtors '  have  passed  into  the  keeping  of  American  literature. 
Tlie  sway  of  rod,  birch,  and  ferule  has  been  known  in  our  colleges,  and  has  not 
yet  been  surperseded  by  judicious  classification  of  pupils,  a  wise  distribution 
of  studies,  and  the  frequent  resort  to  timely  recreation  and  physical  exercise. 
Although  there  are  instances  of  sharp,  severe,  and  even  cruel  treatment  by 
female  teachers,  the  employment  of  refined  and  well  educated  young  women  aa 
principals  and  assistants  in  our  public  schools  has  had  a  marked  influence  in 
ameliorating  discipline  The  more  direct  responsibility  of  teachers,  for  their 
appointment  and  continuance  in  office,  to  parents  and  the  public,  made  op 
largely  of  the  parents  of  pupils,  has  always  proved  a  check  on  the  abuse  of  the 
authority  necessarily  lodged  with  the  master. 

*  From  tlw  erertion  of  the  meethif-houM  till  an  ormn  was  obtained,  about  lff9ti^  the  MwlMli 
occupied  the  aenU  in  the  fiHiery,  from  the  oatiter  of  the  front  around  to  the  center  of  th«  w«rt 

SHery.  AAer  thnt,  they  occupied  the  leati  in  the  eatt  i^llerjr.  In  18QS,  the  trustees  hired  ■  *mt, 
r  the  Enf^lith  preeeiittir,  in  a  pew  in  the  gallery  belonging  to  N.  Been,  overlooking  the  studentk 
The  ffleetinf-huose  was  without  any  stove,  or  means  of  warroinf  it ;  and  an  evtrart  fion  thtmnt 
letter  alreaify  quoted  from,  will  five  some  idea  of  what  **  ffoin|r  to  fneetinc  **  then  was.  "  t  Avi- 
<ler  now,  in  June,  with  the  co*d,  while  Ihtnkinf  what  I  then  suffered  on  the  Babbath,  when  I  vtf 
posted  as  a  sentinel,  in  the  north-west  comer  pew  in  the  church,  to  observe  the  sttideoti' 
ID  the  tine  uf  worship.** 
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AWiLL  ORDERED  LIFE-PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

GBORGB  WASHINGTON, 

first  in  Peace,  First  in  fFar,  First  i»  tks  Hearts  ^  his  Qnaitrjfmsn, 


Among  the  manascripts  of  Washington  still  in  existence,  there  is 
one,  written  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  entitled 

RULES   OF  aVIUTT  AIO)  DSCEKT  BEHAVIOR. 

The  rales  are  written  out  in  the  form  of  maxims  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  form  a  minnte  code  of  regulations  for 
good  conduct  in  respect  to  manners  and  minor  morals. 

1.  Every  action  in  oompanj  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect  to  those 
present 

2.  In  the  presence  of  others  sing  not  to  yourself  with  a  humming  noise,  nor 
drum  with  your  fingers  or  feet  ; 

3.  Sleep  not  when  others  speak,  sit  not  when  others  stand,  speak  not  when 
you  should  bold  your  peace,  walk  not  when  others  stop. 

4.  Turn  not  your  back  to  others,  especially  when  speaking;  jog  not  the  table' 
or  desk  on  which  another  reads  or  writes ;  lean  not  on  any  one. 

6.  Be  no  flatterer;  neither  play  with  any  one,  that  delights  not  to  be  played 
with. 

6.  Bead  no  letters,  books,  or  papers  in  company ;  but  when  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  doing  it,  you  must  ask  leave.  Come  not  near  the  books  or  writings  of 
any  one  so  as  to  read  them,  unless  desired,  nor  give  your  opinion  of  them  un- 
asked ;  also,  look  not  nigh  wheii  another  is  writing  a  letter. 

7.  Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in  serious  matters  somewhat  grave. . 

8.  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another,  though  he  were  your' 
enemy. 

9.  When  you  meet  with  one  of  greater  quality  than  yourself  stop  and  retire, 
especially  if  it  be  at  a  door  or  any  strait  place,  to  give  way  for  him  to  pass. 

10.  They  that  are  in  dignity,  or  in  office,  have  in  all  places  precedency;  but 
whilst  they  are  young  they  ought  to  respect  those  that  are  their  equals  in  birth, 
or  other  qualities,  though  they  have  no  public  charge. 

11.  It  is  good  manners  to  prefer  them  to  whom  we  speak  before  ourselves, 
especially  if  they  be  above  us,  with  whom  in  no  sort  we  ought  to  begin. 

12.  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short  and  comprehensive. 

13.  In  visiting  the  sick,  do  not  presently  play  the  physician,  if  you  be  not 
knowing  therein. 

14.  In  writing,  or  speaking,  give  to  every  person  his  due  title,  according  to 
his  degree  and  the  custom  of  the  place. 

15.  Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument,  but  always  submit  your 
judgment  to  others  with  modesty. 

16.  Cndertake  not  to  teach  your  equal  in  the  art  himself  professes;  it  savors 
of  arrogancy. 

17.  When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though  he  succeeds  not  well,  blame  not 
him  that  did  it 

18.  fieing  to  advise,  or  reprehend  any  one,  consider  whether  it  ought  to  be 
in  public  or  in  private,  presently  or  at  some  other  time,  and  in  what  terras;  and 
in  reproving  show  no  signs  of  choler,  but  do  it  with  sweetness  and  mildness. 

19.  Take  all  admonitions  thankfully,  in  what  time  or  place  soever  given;  but 
afterwards,  not  being  culpable,  take  a  time  or  place  convenient  to  let  him  know 
it  that  gave  them. 

61 
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20.  Hock  Dot^  nor  jest  at  any  thing  of  importance ;  break  no  Jests  that  are 
sharp-biting,  and  if  you  deliver  any  thing  witty,  and  pleasant,  abstain  from 
laughing  thereat  yourseir. 

21.  Wiierein  you  reprove  another  be  unblamable  yourself;  for  example  is 
more  prevalent  than  precepts. 

22.  Use  no  reproachful  language  against  any  one,  neither  curse,  nor  revile. 

23.  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  disparagement  of  any. 

24.  In  your  apparel,  be  modest,  and  endeavor  to  accommodate  nature,  rather 
than  to  procure  admiration ;  keep  to  the  &shion  of  your  equals,  such  as  are 
civil  and  orderly  with  respect  to  times  and  places. 

25.  Phiy  not  tlie  peacock,  looking  every  where  about  you  to  see  if  you  be 
well  decked,  if  your  shoes  fit  well,  if  your  stockings  sit  neatly,  and  clothes 
handsomely. 

26.  Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality,  if  you  esteem  your  own 
reputatioD,  for  it  is  better  to  be  alone,  than  in  bad  company. 

27.  Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or  envy,  for  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
tractable  and  commendable  nature;  and  in  all  causes  of  passion,  admit  lesaon 
to  govern. 

28.  Be  not  immodest  in  urging  yonr  friend  to  discover  a  secret 

29.  Utter  not  base  and  frivolous  things  amongst  grave  and  learned  men ;  nor 
very  difficult  questions  or  subjects  among  the  ignorant;  nor  things  bard  to  be 

•believed. 

30.  Speak  not  of  dolefbl  things  in  time  of  mirth,  nor  at  the  table;  speak  not 
of  melancholy  things,  as  death,  and  wounds,  and  if  others  mention  them, 
change,  if  you  can  the  discourse.   Tell  not  your  dreams,  but  to  your  intimate  friend. 

31.  Bresk  not  a  jest  where  none  takes  pleasure  in  mirth;  laugh  not  aloud, 
nor  at  all  without  occasion.  Deride  no  man's  misfortune,  though  there  seem  to 
be  some  cause. 

32.  Speak  not  injurious  words  neither  in  jest  nor  earnest;  scofiT  at  none^  al- 
though they  g^ve  occasion. 

33.  Be  not  forward,  but  friendly  and  courteous;  the  first  to  salute,  hear,  and 
answer;  and  be  not  pensive  when  it  is  time  to  converse. 

34.  Detract  not  from  others,  neither  be  excessive  in  commending. 

35.  Go  not  thither,  where  you  know  not  whether  you  shall  be  welcome  or 
not.    Give  not  advice  without  bemg  asked,  and  when  desired,  do  it  briefly. 

36.  If  two  contend  together,  take  not  the  part  of  either  unconstrained,  and 
be  not  obstinate  in  your  opinion ;  in  things  indifierent  be  of  the  ms^or  side. 

37.  Reprehend  not  the  imperfections  of  others,  for  that  belongs  to  parents^ 
masters,  and  superiors. 

38.  Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes  of  others,  and  ask  not  how  they 
came.    What  you  may  speak  in  secret  to  your  friend,  deliver  not  before  others. 

39.  Speak  not  in  an  unknown  tongue  in  company,  but  in  your  own  language, 
and  that  as  those  of  quality  do,  and  not  as  the  vulgar;  sublime  matters  treat 
seriously. 

40.  Think  before  yon  speak,  pronounce  not  imperfectly,  nor  bring  out  your 
words  too  hastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly. 

41.  When  another  speaks,  be  attentive  yourseU)  and  disturb  not  the  audience. 
If  any  hesitate  in  his  words,  help  him  not,  nor  prompt  him  without  being  de- 
sired ;  interrupt  him  not,  nor  answer  him,  till  his  speech  be  ended. 

42.  Treat  with  men  at  fit  times  about  business;  and  whisper  not  in  the  com- 
pany of  others. 

43.  Make  no  comparisons,  and  if  any  of  the  company  be  commended  for 
any  brave  act  of  virtue,  commend  not  another  tor  the  same. 

44.  Be  not  apt  to  relate  news,  if  you  know  not  the  truth  thereof.  In  dis- 
coursing of  things  you  have  heard,  name  not  your  au\bor  always.  A  secret 
discover  not. 

45.  Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of  others,  neither  approach  to  those 
that  speak  in  private. 

46.  Undertake  not  what  you  can  not  perform,  but  be  careful  to  keep  your 
promise. 

47.  When  you  deliver  a  matter,  do  it  without  passion,  and  with  discrctioii, 
however  mean  the  person  be  you  do  it  to. 
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48.  WKen  your  saperiora  talk  to  anj  body,  hearken  not,  neither  speak,  nor 
laoKh. 

49.  In  dispntes  be  not  so  desirons  to  overoome,  as  not  to  giro  liberty  to  each 
one  to  deliver  his  opinion,  and  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  migor  part,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  jodges  of  the  dispute. 

60.  Be  not  tedious  in  disoonrae;  make  not  many  digressions,  nor  repeat  often 
the  same  manner  of  discourse. 

61.  Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  ui^nst 

62.  Make  no  show  of  taking  great  delight  in  your  victuals;  feed  not  with 
greediuess;  cut  your  bread  with  a  knife;  lean  not  on  the  table;  neither  find 
fiiult  with  what  you  eat 

63.  Be  not  angry  at  table,  whatever  happens,  and  if  you  have  reason  to  be 
so,  show  it  not ;  put  on  a  cheeHbl  countenance,  especially  if  there  be  strangers, 
for  good  humor  makes  one  dish  of  meat  a  feast 

64.  Set  not  yourself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table;  but  if  it  be  your  due,  or 
that  the  master  of  the  house  will  have  it  so,  contend  not,  lest  you  should  trouble 
the  company. 

66.  When  you  speak  of  Gk>d,  or  his  attributes,  let  it  be  senously  in  reverence. 
Honor  and  obey  your  natural  parents,  although  they  be  poor. 

66.  Let  your  recreations  be  manful,  not  sinful. 

67.  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire,  called 


In  these  Maxims  or  Rules,  the  student  of  Washington's  life  will 
discover  the  principles  on  which  his  conduct  in  society  was  founded, 
and  the  type  on  which  his  dignified  manners  were  molded. 

Bashrod  Washington,  the  nephew  to  whom  the  following  letter 
was  addressed,  was  the  son  of  John  Augustine  Washington,  born 
Jnne  5,  1762.  He  profited  by  his  great  uncle's  advice  and  exam- 
ple ;  and  so  improved  his  opportunities  of  professional  study,  that 
soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  was  appointed  District  At^ 
tomey,  and  elected  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Ck>nvention  which  ratified  the  National  Constitution  in  1788,  and 
was  selected  by  President  Adams  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  caused  by  the  decease 
of  Judge  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  in  1798 — which  place  he  filled 
with  the  reputation  of  a  learned,  independent,  and  exemplary  mag- 
istrate for  thirty-one  years — until  his  death  in  November,  1829. 

LKTTSRS  TO  BUSHBOD   WASHINGTON. 

NiWBuaa,  ISth  Jaoaary,  1783. 
Dear  Bushbod, — ^Yon  wUl  be  surprised,  perhaps,  at  receiving  a  letter  fW)m 
me ;  but  if  the  end  is  answered  for  which  it  is  written,  I  shall  not  think  my 
time  misspent  Your  father,  who  seems  to  entertain  a  very  favorable  opinion 
of  your  prudence,  and  I  hope  you  merit  it,  in  one  or  two  of  his  letters  to  me 
speaks  of  the  difficulty  he  is  pnder  to  make  you  remittancea  Whether  this 
arises  fVom  the  scantiness  of  his  funds,  or  the  extensiveneas  of  your  demands, 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture  with  me.  I  hope  it  is  not  the  latter;  because  common 
prudence,  and  every  other  consideration,  which  ouprht  to  have  weiglit  in  a  re- 
flecting mind,  are  opposed  to  your  requiring  more  than  his  convenience  and  a 
regard  to  his  other  children  will  enable  him  to  pay ;  and  because  he  holds  up 
no  idea  in  the  letter,  which  would  support  me  in  the  conclusion.  Tet  when  I 
take  a  view  of  the  faiexperienoe  of  youth,  the  temptations  and  vices  of  cities, 
and  the  distresses  to  which  our  Virginia  gentlemen  are  driven  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  taxes  and  the  want  of  a  market,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  asonbe  it  in 
part  to  both.    Therefore,  as  a  fHend,  I  give  you  the  fbUowing  advice : 
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Let  the  object,  which  carried  joxx  to  Philadelphia,  be  always  before  joar  ejes. 
Remember,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  study  of  the  law,  but  to  become  emineut  ia 
the  profession  of  it,  that  is  to  yield  honor  and  profit  The  first  was  yonr  choice, 
let  the  second  be  your  ambition.  Dissipation  is  incompatible  with  both ;  the 
company,  in  which  you  will  improTO  most^  will  be  least  expensive  to  you ;  and 
yet  I  am  not  such  a  stoic  as  to  suppose  that  you  will,  or  to  think  it  right  that 
you  should,  always  be  in  company  with  senators  and  philosophers ;  but  of  the 
juvenile  kind  let  me  advise  you  to  be  choice,  it  is  easy  to  make  acqoaintanoei^ 
but  very  difficult  to  shake  them  off,  however  Irksome  and  unprofitable  they  are 
found,  after  we  have  once  committed  ourselves  to  them.  The  indiacretiona, 
which  very  often  they  involuntarily  lead  one  into,  prove  equally  diatreesing 
and  disgraceful 

Be  courteous  to  all,  but  intimate  with  few ;  and  let  those  few  be  well  tried 
before  yon  give  them  your  confidence.  True  friendship  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth,  and  must  undergo  and  withstand  the  shocks  of  adversity  before  it  is 
entitled  to  the  appellation. 

Let  your  heart  feel  for  the  afflictions  and  distresses  of  every  one,  and  let  yoar 
hand  g^ve  in  proportion  to  your  purse ;  remembering  always  tlie  estimation  of 
the  widow's  mite,  but,  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  asketh,  that  deeerveth 
charity ;  all,  however,  are  worthy  of  tlie  inquiry,  or  the  deserving  may  suffer. 

Bo  not  conceive  that  fine  clothes  make  fine  men,  any  more  than  fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds.  A  plain,  genteel  dress  is  more  admired,  and  obtains  more 
credit,  than  lace  and  embroidery,  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious  and  sensible. 

The  last  thing,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  firet  in  importance ;  and  that  is,  to 
avoid  gaming.  This  is  a  Tice,  which  is  productive  of  every  possible  evil ; 
equally  injurious  to  the  morals  and  health  of  its  votaries.  It  is  the  child  of 
avarice,  the  brother  of  iniquity,  and  the  father  of  mischief*  It  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  worthy  families,  the  loss  of  many  a  man's  honor,  and  the  cause 
of  suicide.  To  all  those  who  enter  the  lists,  it  is  equally  fascinating.  The  suc- 
cessful gamester  pushes  his  good  fortune,  till  it  is  overtaken  by  a  reverse.  The 
losing  gamester,  in  hopes  of  retrieving  past  misfortunes,  goes  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  till  grown  desperate  he  pushes  at  every  thing  and  loses  his  all  In  a 
word,  few  gain  by  this  abominable  practice,  while  thousands  are  injured. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  '  My  conduct  has  anticipated  the  advice,'  and  '  Not  one 
of  the  cases  applies  to  me.'  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  of  it  It  will  add  not  a 
little  to  my  happiness,  to  find  those  to  whom  I  am  so  nearly  connected  pareu- 
ing  the  right  walk  of  life.  It  will  be  the  sure  road  to  my  &vor,  and  to  those 
honors  and  places  of  profit,  which  their  country  can  bestow ;  as  merit  rarely 
goes  unrewarded.    I  am,  dear  Buahrod,  your  affectionate  uncle. 

In  a  letter,  dated  Mount  Vernon,  Nov.  10,  1787,  he  writes  to  his 
nephew,  then  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly :  '  If  yon  have  a 
mind  to  command  the  attention  of  the  House,  speak  seldom,  and 
only  to  important  subjects,  except  such  as  particularly  relates  to 
your  constituents ;  and  in  the  former  case  make  yourself  perfectly 
master  of  the  subject.  Never  exceed  a  decent  warmth,  and  submit 
your  sentiments  with  diffidence.' 

In  a  letter  of  an  earlier  date  (Nov.  18,  1786),  he  advises  his 
nephew  not  to  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  instructions  too  strictly,  but 
to  leave  the  representative  at  liberty  to  act  on  matters  not  local  bnt 
general,  by  the  latest  evidence.  He  urges  him  to  help  make 
the  federal  government  more  efficient  by  acceding  at  once  to  such 
propositions  as  give  vigor  and  directness  to  its  action.  He  commends 
the  determination  of  the  Patriotic  Society  of  which  his  nephew 
was  a  member,  '  to  promote  frugality  and  industry  by  example,  to 
encourage  domestic  manufactures  and  stimulate  discoveries  in  every 
department  of  agriculture,  by  premiums. 
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THB  LBOAOT  OF  HIS  UFB  AND  ORARkCTSR. 

America  has  fttrnisbed  to  the  world  the  ch  araoter  of  Washington  1    And  if 
oar  American  institnttons  bad  done  nothing  else,  that  alone  would  have  en-  ' 
titled  them  to  the  respect  of  mankind 

Washington!  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
oonntrymenl"  Washington  is  all  our  own  I  The  enthusiatic  veneration  and 
regard  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  hold  him  prove  them  to  be 
worthy  of  such  a  countryman;  while  his  reputation  abroad  reflects  the  highest 
honor  on  his  country.  I  would  cheerfully  put  the  question  to-day  to  the  in- 
telligence of  Europe  and  the  world,  what  character  of  the  century,  upon  the 
whole,  stands  out  in  the  relief  of  history,  most  pure,  most  respectable,  most 
anblime;  and  I  doubt  not,  that  by  a  sufiVage  approaching  to  unanimity,  the 
answer  would  be  Washington  1 

The  structure  now  standing  before  us,  by  its  uprightness,  its  solidity,  its  du- 
rability, is  no  unfit  emblem  of  his  character.  His  poblio  virtues  and  public 
principles  were  as  firm  as  the  earth  on  which  it  stands ;  his  personal  motives, 
aa  pure  as  the  serene  heaven  in  which  its  summit  is  lost  But,  indeed,  though 
a  fit,  it  is  an  inadequate  emblem.  Towering  high  above  the  column  which 
our  hands  have  builded,  beheld,  not  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  city  or  a 
siDgie  State^  but  by  all  the  families  of  man,  ascends  the  colossal  grandeur  of 
the  character  and  life  of  Washington.  In  all  the  constituents  of  the  one,  in 
all  the  acts  of  the  other,  in  all  its  titles  to  immortal  love,  admiration,  and  re- 
nown, it  is  an  American  production.  It  is  the  embodiment  and  vindication 
of  our  Transatlantic  liberty.  Bom  upon  our  soil,  of  parents  also  bom  upon 
it;  never  for  a  moment  having  had  sight  of  the  Old  World;  instracted  ac- 
cording to  the  modes  of  his  time,  only  in  the  spare,  plain,  but  wholesome 
eleroentary  knowledge  which  our  institutions  provide  for  the  children  of  the 
people;  growing  up  beneath  and  penetrated  by  the  genuine  influences  of 
American  society;  living  from  in&ncy  to  manhood  and  tge  amidst  our  ex- 
panding, but  not  luxurious  civilization ;  partaking  in  our  great  destiny  of  la- 
bor, our  long  contest  with  unreclaimed  nature  and  uncivilized  man,  our  agony 
of  glory,  the  war  of  Independence,  our  great  victory  of  peace,  the  formation 
of  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  the  C<nistitution;  he  is  all,  all  our 
own  I    Washington  ia  ours.    That  crowded  and  glorious  life, — 

Wh«ra  mohitudef  of  TirtoM  p«««d  alonf, 
EAoh  prew{n|r  foremmt,  in  th«  mighty  thronf 
AmbitioaB  to  be  faen,  than  imiliing  foom 
For  fffMtor  oaultiittdet  that  ware  to  ooma,— 

that  was  the  life  of  an  American  citizen. 

I  claim  him  for  America.  •  In  all  the  perils,  in  eveiy  darkened  moment  of  the 
State,  in  the  midst  of  the  reproaches  of  enemies  and  the  misgiving  of  friends, 
I  turn  to  that  transcendent  name  for  courage  and  for  consolation.  To  him 
who  denies  or  doubts  whether  our  fervid  liberty  can  be  combined  with  law, 
with  order,  with  the  security  of  property,  with  the  pursuits  and  advancement 
of  happiness ;  to  him  who  denies  that  our  forma  of  government  are  capable 
of  producing  exaltation  of  soul,  and  the  passion  of  trae  gloiy;  to  him  who 
denies  that  we  have  contributed  any  thing  to  the  stock  of  great  lessons  and 
great  examples; — to  all  these  I  reply  by  pointing  toWashmgtonl — ^Daniel 
WBB8TBR— On  the  OompUUon  of  the  Bunker  fftU  MonumenL 
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Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  knew  WaahiDgton  in  j^yate  as 
well  as  in  public  life,  and  in  civil  as  well  as  in  his  Biilitary  a&ira, 
in  his  elaborate  and  conscientioiis '  Lift  af  Oewge  WaskingUmy^  180$, 
thus  characterizes  the  sterling  Tiptnes  which  made  bim  'First  in 
War,  First  in  Peace,  and  First  in  the  Hearts  of  his  Conntrymen.' 

No  roan  bas  ever  appeared  upon  the  theater  of  poblic  action  whose  integritj 
was  more  incorruptible,  or  vboee  principles  were  more  perfectly  firee  from  the  con- 
taminatioD  of  thoee  selfisti  and  unworthy  passions  which  find  (heir  aooriafanieiit 
in  the  coiifficts  (^  party.  Having  no  views  which  required  eoacealmenv  bis 
real  and  avowed  motives  were  the  samef  and  his  whole  correflpondence  docs 
not  ftimish  a  single  case  from  which  even  an  enemy  would  infer  that  be  was 
capable,  under  any  circumstances,  of  stooping  to  the  employment  of  duplicity. 
No  truth  can  be  uttered  with  more  confidence  than  that  his  ends  were  always 
upright,  and  his  means  always  pure.  He  exhibits  the  rare  example  of  a  pcii- 
tician  to  whom  wiles  were  absolutely  unknown,  and  whose  professions  to 
foreign  governments  and  to  his  own  countrymen  were  always  sincere.  In  him 
was  fully  exemplified  the  real  distinction  which  for  ever  exists  between  wisdom 
and  cunning,  and  the  importance  as  well  as  truth  of  the  maxim^  that  'hones^ 
is  the  best  policy.' 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  sound  judgment,  and  an  accurate  discriminating 
mind,  he  feared  not  that  laborious  attention  which  made  him  perfectly  master 
of  those  subjects,  is  all  their  relations  on  which  he  was  to  decide :  and  this 
essential  quality  was  guided  by  an  unvarying  sense  of  moral  right,  which  would 
tolerate  the  employment  only  of  those  means  that  would  bear  the  roost  rigid 
examination ;  by  a  fairness  of  intention  which  neither  sought  nor  required  dis- 
guise :  and  by  a  purity  of  virtue  which  was  not  only  untainted,  but  unsuspected 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  served  with  Washington  in  the  Virginia  Legi»> 
lature,  and  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  1769  to  1776,  and  was 
a  member  of  his  Cabinet  for  fonr  years,  delineates  his  character  thns : 

Perhaps  tbo  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was  prudence,  never  aetiog 
until  every  circumstance;  every  consideration,  was  maturely  weighed ;  refhiin- 
ing  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but,  when  once  decided,  going  through  with  his  purpose, 
whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity  was  most  pure,  his  Justice  the  most 
inflexible  I  have  ever  known,  no  motives  of  interest  or  consangninity,  of  fiiend- 
ship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense 
of  the  words^  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  roan.  His  temper  was  naturally  irri- 
table and  high-toned;  but  reflection  and  resolntioD  had  obtained  a  firm  and 
habitual  ascendency  over  it  If  ever,  however,  it  broke  its  bonda  he  was  most 
tremendous  in  his  wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honorable  but  exact;  liberal 
in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility ;  but  frowning  and  unyielding  on 
all  visionary  projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity.  His  heart  was  not 
warm  in  its  afiections;  but  he  exactly  calculated 'every  man's  value,  and  gave 
him  a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it  His  person,  you  know,  was  fine,  bts 
stature  exactly  what  one  would  wish,  his  deportment  easy,  erect,  and  noble ; 
the  best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen 
on  horseback. 

On  the  whole,  his  character  was;  in  its  mass,  perfect,  in  nothing  bad,  in 
few  points  indifferent ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  never  did  nature  and 
fortune  combine  more  perfbctly  to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  phioe  hhn  in  the 
same  constellation  with  whatever  worthies  have  merited  ttom  man  an  everlast- 
ing remembrance.  For  his  was  the  singular  destiny  and  merit,  of  leading  the 
armies  of  his  country  successfully  through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  estaUidi- 
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ment  of  its  Independence;  ofcoadocting  its  oouodls  through  the  birth  of  a 
-governmeDt,  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until  it  had  settled  down  into  a 
qaiejt  and  orderly  train ;  and  of  scrupaloosly  obeying  the  laws  through  the 
whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  militaiy,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  fur- 
nishes no  other  example. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  his  admirable  Life,  prepared  originally  for  the 
Encydopoedia  Brttanniea,  sums  up  his  character  thus : 

In  the  final  contemplation  of  his  character,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
Washington,  of  all  men  that  have  ever  lived,  the  orbatest  of  good  uets  and  thb 
BB8T  OF  QRBAT  MEN.    Nor  let  ihis  judgment  be  attributed  to  national  partiality. 

In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Rufus  King,  then  the  American  minister  in  London, 
wrote  to  General  Hamilton,  *  No  one,  who  has  not  been  in  Knghind,  can  have  a 
just  idea  of  tlie  admiration  expressed  among  all  parties  for  General  Washing- 
ton. It  is  a  common  observation,  that  he  is  not  only  the  most  illustrious,  but 
the  most  meritorious  character  that  has  yet  appeared.'  Lord  Erskine,  in  writ- 
ing to  Washington  about  the  same  time,  says,  '  You  are  the  only  human  being 
for  whom  I  ever  felt  an  awful  reverence.'  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox  remarks  of 
him,  that '  A  character  of  virtues,  so  happily  tempered  by  one  another  and  so 
tvhoUy  unalloyed  by  any  vices,  as  that  of  Washington,  is  hardly  to  be  found  on 
the  pages  of  history.'  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  brilliant  comparative  sketcii  of 
Napoleon  and  Washington,  after  a  glowing  picture  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
the  great  modem  conqueror,  exclaims,  *  How  grateful  the  relief  which  the  friend 
of  mankind,  the  loVer  of  virtue,  experiences,  when,  turning  from  the  contem* 
pUtion  of  such  a  character,  his  eye  rests  upon  the  greatest  man  of  our  own  or 
of  any  age,  the  only  one  upon  whom  an  epithet,  so  thoughtlessly  lavislied  hf 
men,  may  be  innocently  and  justly  bestowed.' 

Nor  are  these  testimonies  confined  to  Englishmen,  in  whom  they  miglit  be 
supposed  to  be  inspired,  in  some  degree,  by  Anglo  Saxon  sympathy.  When 
the  news  of  his  death  reached  France,  Fontanes,  by  direction  of  Napoleon,  de- 
livered an  eloquent  eulogium,  in  which  he  declared  him  to  be  '  a  character 
worthy  the  best  days  of  antiquity.'  M.  Gnizot,  a  &r  higher  authority,  in  his 
fldmurable  essay  on  the  character  of  Washington,  pronounces  that '  Of  all  great 
men  he  was  the  most  virtuous  and  most  fortunate.' 

The  comparison  of  Nnpoleon  and  Washington  suggests  a  remark  on  the  mili- 
tary character  of  the  latter,  who  is  frequently  disparaged  in  contrast  wiih  the 
^Tcat  chieftains  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  But  no  comparison  can  be  insti- 
tuted to  any  valuable  purpose  between  individuals,  which  does  not  extt^nd  to 
the  countries  and  periods  in  which  they  lived  and  to  tlie  means  at  thi  ir  com- 
mand. When  these  circumntances  are  taken  into  the  account,  Washington,  as 
a  chieftain,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will  sustain  the  comparison  with  any  other 
of  ancient  or  modem  time.  A  reoent  judicious  French  writer  (M.  Edouard 
LaboulayeX  though  greatly  admiring  the  character  of  Washington,  denies  liun 
the  brilliant  military  genius  of  Julius  Gassar.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  (^ertain 
that  Julius  Caesar,  remaining  in  other  respects  what  he  was,  could  not  have  con- 
dncted  the  American  Revolution  to  a  successful  issue,  as  that  Washington  could 
not  have  subdued  Gaul,  thrown  an  army  into  Great  Britain,  or  gained  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia.  No  one  has  ever  denied  to  Washington  the  possession  of  the 
highest  degree  of  physical  and  moral  courage ;  no  one  has  ever  accused  him  of 
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missing  an  opportuDity  to  strike  a  bold  blow ;  do  one  has  pointed  oat  a  want 
of  vigor  in  the  moment  of  action,  or  of  forethought  ui  the  plans  of  his  cam- 
paigns ;  in  shorty  no  one  has  alleged  a  fiict,  from  which  it  can  be  made  even 
probable  that  Napoleon  or  Caesar,  working  with  his  means  and  on  his  field  of 
action,  could  have  wrought  out  greater  or  better  results  than  he  did,  or  tbat^  if 
he  had  been  placed  on  a  field  of  action  and  with  a  command  of  means  like 
theirs,  he  would  have  shown  himself  unequal  to  the  position. 

Akin  to  the  argument  against  his  military  capacity,  is  the  question  whether, 
generally  speaking,  Washington  was  a  man  of  genius, — a  question  not  to  be 
answered  till  that  word  is  ezplamed.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it,  '  that  power  whidi 
constitutes  a  poet^'  and  in  that  acceptation  Washington  certainly  was  not  eo- 
dowod  with  it.  As  little  did  he  possess  the  genius  of  the  orator,  the  man  of 
letters,  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  musician.  The  term  is  so  habitnally,  not 
to  say  exclusively,  appropriated  to  that  native  power  which  enables  men  to  ex- 
cel in  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  that  those  who  are  destitute  of  it  m 
these  departments  are  often  declared  to  want  it  altogether.  But  there  is  a  genios 
of  political  and  military  skill ;  of  social  influence,  of  personal  ascendency,  of 
government ; — a  genius  for  practical  utility;  a  moral  genius  of  true  heroism,  of 
unselfish  patriotism,  and  of  stem  public  integrity,  which  is  as  strongly  marked 
an  endowment  as  those  gifts  of  intellect,  imagination,  and  taste,  which  consti- 
tute the  poet  or  the  artist.  Without  adopting  Virgil's  magnificent  but  soomfiil 
contrast  between  scientific  and  literary  skill,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  master- 
ful arts  on  the  other,  by  which  victories  are  gained  and  nations  are  govened, 
we  must  still  admit  that  the  chieftain  who,  in  spite  of  obstacles  the  most  Ibc^ 
midable,  and  vicissitudes  the  most  distressing,  conducts  great  wars  to  suoceas- 
ful  issues, — that  the  statesman  who  harmonizes  angry  parties  in  peace,  skillfiiDy 
moderates  the  counsel  of  constituent  assemblies,  and,  without  the  resources  of 
rhetoric  but  by  influence  mightier  than  authority,  secures  the  formation  and  or- 
ganization of  governments,  and  in  their  administration  establishes  the  model  of 
official  conduct  for  all  following  time^  is  endowed  with  a  divine  principle  of 
thought  and  action,  as  distinct  in  its  kind  as  that  of  Demosthenes  or  Milton.  It 
is  the  genius  of  a  consummate  manhood.  Analysis  may  describe  its  manifesta- 
tions in  either  case,  but  can  not  define  the  ulterior  principle.  It  is  a  final  ele- 
ment of  character.  We  may  speak  of  prudence,  punctuality,  and  self-control, 
of  bravery  and  disinterestedness,  as  we  speak  of  an  eye  for  color  and  a  perceptkm 
of  the  graceful  in  the  painter,  a  sensibility  to  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  and  the 
beautiful  in  discourse ;  but  behind  and  above  all  these  there  must  be  a  creatiTe 
and  animating  principle ;  at  least  as  much  in  character  as  in  intellect  or  art 
The  qualities  which  pertain  to  genius  are  not  the  whole  of  genius  in  the  one 
case  any  more  than  the  other.  The  arteries,  the  lungs,  and  the  nerves  are  es- 
sential to  life,  but  they  are  not  life  itself; — that  higher  something,  which  pats 
all  the  organic  functions  of  the  firame  m  motion.  In  the  possession  of  that 
mysterious  quality  of  character,  manifested  in  a  long  life  of  unambitious  service, 
which,  called  by  whatever  name,  inspires  the  confidence,  commands  the  respeeli 
and  wins  the  affection  of  contemporaries,  and  grows  upon  the  admiration  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  forming  a  standard  to  which  the  merit  of  other  men  is  re- 
ferred, and  a  living  proof  that  pure  patriotism  is  not  a  delusion,  nor  virtue  an 
empty  name,  no  one  of  the  sons  of  men  has  equaled  Oeorgb  Washivotos. 
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AMBBIOAN    PHILOSOPHICAL    80CIET7. 

In  a  paper  dated  Mayli,  174S,  and  entiUed  A  PtopoacU  for  Promoting  Ua^fid 
KiwwUdge  among  the  British  Plawtcttiona  in  AmeHcOf  Franklin  exj^ains  the 
objects  and  advantages  of  nioh  an  aaaodaldon,  and  to  obviate  the  obstadee  to 
a  free  communication  of  inquiries  and  reflections  among  men  directed  to 
philosophical  r^seaix^  in  consequence  of  distsnce  from  each  other,  proposes 
the  formation  of  *  The  Ameriecui  PkOosophiecU  Society ^^  with  its  centre  in 
Philadelphia,  which  has  the  advantage  of  a  good  growing  library. 

A  society  was  formed  a  few  months  afterwards,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from 
Franklin  to  Cadwallader  Ck>lden,  dated  April  5th,  1744.  Thomas  Hopkinson 
was  president,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  secretary.  The  other'  original  mem- 
bers, as  mentioned  in  that  letter,  were  Thomas  Bond,  John  Bartram^  Thomas 
GkxLtrey,  Samuel  Rhoads,  William  Parsons,  Phineas  Bond,  William  Coleman, 
all  of  Philadelphia.  A  few  members  were  likewise  chosen  from  some  ot  the 
neighboring  colonies.  This  society  bad  no  connection  with  the  Junto,  which 
is  often  mentioned  in  Franklin's  autobiography. 

Nothing  is  known  of  its  transactiona.  The  records  of  its  proceedings  are 
lost,  and,  if.  any  pf^rars  were  contributed  by  the  members,  they  were  not  pub- 
lished. Soon  after  the  society  was  formed,  Franklin  himself  became  deeply 
engaged  in  hiEi  electrical  experiments,  which  for  some  time  absorbed  his  whole 
attention.  The  society  seems  to  have  languished,  till,  in  a  few  years,  the 
regular  meetings  were  discontinued. 

In  the  meantime,  another  society  sprang  up  in-  Philadelphia,  which  was 
called  The  Junto,  or  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Uaefid  Knoioledge.  The 
date  of  the  origin  of  this  association  is  not  known.  That  portion  of  the 
records  which  has  been  preserved,  begins  September  22d,  1758;  but  it  had  an 
earlier  origin.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  records,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
society  rather  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  members,  by  discussing  a 
great  variety  of  subjects;  than  for  enlarged  philosophical  inquiries,  designed 
for  public  as  well  as  private  benefit.  In  1763  this  society  i^parently  began  to 
decline.  No  records  have  been  found  from  October  of  that  year  to  April  25th, 
1786,  when  the  society  met,  and  took  the  name  of  The  American  Society  for 
Proinoting  and  PropagaHng  Useful  Knowledge,  Thirty  members  then  signed 
the  constitution  and  rules.  It  was  evidently'  intended  now  to  embrace  a 
larger  compass  of  objects  than  formerly,  and  to  have  more  of  a  public  char- 
acter. Franklin  was  elected  into  this  society  on  the  19th  of  February,  1768, 
and  chosen  president  of  it  on  the  4lib  of  November  following. 

In  November,  1767,  the  old  Philosophical  Society  of  1744  was  revived  by  a 
few  of  the  original  members,  then  residing  in  Philadelphia.  They  elected 
many  new  members.  A  union  was  proposed  by  the  other  sodety ,  which  was 
accepted  on  the  2d  of  February,  1768,  by  chooshig  all  the  members  of  that 
aasociation  into  this  society.  But  they  refused  to  unite  on  these  terms,  or  on 
any  other,  which  did  not  imply  a  peifect  equality  between  the  two  associa- 
tions. There  seems  to  have  bemi  a  jealousy  between  them,  or  rather  between 
some  of  the  prominent  members  of  each.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1768,  the 
American  Society  was  again  organised,  new  rules  were  ado^pted,  and  its  title 
was  changed  to  The  American  Society  held  at  Philadelphia  for  Promoting 
Useful  Knowletlge;  and,  on  the  4th  of  November,  the  Medical  Society  of 
Philadelphia  was  incorporated  with  it 

This  tmion  was  effected  on  the  2d  of  January,  1769.  A  new  name  was 
Iprmed  by  uniting  those  of  the  two  societies  into  The  American  PhUoaophical 
Society  held  at  Philadelphia  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge^  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin as  president. 
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NXCBSSABT  HlinS  TO  THOSE  THAT  WOULD  BB  BICH— 1733. 

The  nso  of  money  is  all  the  advantage  there  is  in  having  money. 

For  six  pomids  a  year  you  may  have  the  use  of  one  limidred  poonds^  pn^ 
yidod  you  ara  a  man  of  known  prudence  and  honesty. 

H3  t!iat  spendi  a  groat  a  day  idly,  spends  idly  above  six  pomids  a  year, 
which  is  the  price  for  the  use  of  one  hmidred  pounds. 

Ha  that  wastes  idly  a  groat's  worth  of  his  time  per  day,  one  day  with 
another,  wastas  the  privilege  of  using  one  hundred  poxmds  each  d;.y. 

H  3  that  idly  loses  five  shillings  worth  of  tlma,  loses  five  rfinnngo^  and 
might  as  prudantly  throw  five  shillingB  into  the  sea. 

Ho  that  loses  fl7e  shillings,  not  only  loses  that  sum,  but  all  tha  advantages 
that  m' jht  be  made  by  turning  it  in  dealing ;  which,  by  the  time  that  a  young 
man  baocm^s  old,  will  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Agafn,  ha  that  seUs  upon  credit,  asks  a  price  for  what  he  sells  equivalent  to 
the  principal  and  interest  of  his  money  for  the  time  he  Is  to  bo  kspt  out  of 
It;  therefore,  he  that  buys  upon  credit,  pays  interest  for  what  he  buys;  and  hs 
that  pays  ready  maney,  might  let  that  money  out  to  use;  so  that  he  that  pc** 
sesses  anything  he  has  bought,  pays  interest  for  the  use  of  it 

Yet,  in  buying  goods,  it  is  best  to  pay  ready  money,  because  to  that  selb 
upon  credit  expects  to  lose  five  per  cent  by  bad  debts;  therefore,  be  chargei^ 
on  all  he  sells  upon  credit,  an  advance  that  shall  make  up  that  deficiency. 

Those  who  pay  for  what  they  buy  upon  credit,  pay  tiieir  idiare  of  tfak 
advance. 

He  that  pays  ready  money,  escapes,  or  may  escape  that  diargei 
A  penny  saT^d  !■  twopence  clear ; 
A  pbi  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year. 


THB  WAT  TO  XAKB  MOXTBT  FUDITT  IN  EVXBT  UAH'S  FOCKKr. 

At  this  time,  when  the  general  complaint  is  that  'money  is  scarce,'  it  wiD 
be  an  act  of  kJadnasB  to  inform  the  moneyless  how  they  may  reinf ozca  thafr 
pockets.  I  wJl  acquaint  them  with  the  true  secret  of  money-catching^  the 
certain  way  to  till  empty  purses— and  how  to  keep  them  always  fdlL  Two 
simple  rules,  well  observed,  will  do  the  business. 

First,  Lat  honesty  and  industry  be  thy  constant  companions;  and, 

Secondly,  Spend  one  penny  less  than  thy  dear  gains. 

Then  duJl  thy  hide4xyund  pocket  soon  begin  to  thrive,  and  wiU  never  a^pain  c^ 
*  with  the  empty  bellyache;  noither  will  creditors  insult  thee,  nor  want  opprasi, 
nor  hunger  blta,  nor  nakBdnees  freeae  thee.  The  vrtiole  hemisphere  will  shine 
brighter,  and  pleasure  springup  in  every  comer  of  thy  heart  Now,  therefon^ 
embrace  thase  rules  and  be  happy.  Banish  the  bleak  winds  of  sorrow  from 
thy  m  jid,  and  live  independent  Then  shalt  thou  be  a  man,  and  not  hkb 
thy  face  at  the  approach  of  the  rich,  nor  suiter  the  pain  of  feeiinj  little  when 
the  sons  of  fortune  walk  at  thy  ri^  band;  for  independency,  whether  with 
little  or  much,  is  good  fortune,  and  plaoeth  thee  on  even  ground  with  the 
proudest  of  the  golden  fleece.  Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  let  industry  walk  with 
thee  in  tbe  maming,  and  attend  thee  until  thou  readiest  the  evening  hour  for 
rest  L^t  honesty  be  as  the  breath  of  thy  soul,  and  never  forget  to  have  a 
penny,  when  all  Oiy  expenses  are  enumerated  and  paid;  then  shalt  thou  readi 
the  pojat  of  happiness,  and  independence  shall  be  thy  shield  )md  buckler,  tl^ 
helmot  aai  crown;  then  shall  thy  soul  walk  upright,  nor  stoop  to  the  siDnB 
wretch  bacauae  he  hath  ridies,  nor  pocket  an  abase  became  the  hand  which 
offers  it  wears  a  ring  set  with  diamonda 
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AJJVIXm  TO  ▲  TOUHO  TRA3>BSIIAN-'1748. 
TO   MT  TBDmiDy    A.    B. 

Am  jaa  hare  detfred  it  of  me,  I  write  the  following  hints,  which  htnTe  been  of  lerrioe  to 
me,  and  may,  if  obaerveC  be  eo  to  yoo. 
Remember  that  time  is  money.  Hd  that  can  earn  ten  shillingB  a  day  by  his 
labor,  and  goes  abroad,  or  sits  idle  one  half  of  that  day, 'though  he  spends  but 
flIzpeDce  during  his  diversion  or  idleness,  ought  not  to  reckon  that  the  only 
expense;  he  has  really  spent,  or  rather  thrown  away,  five  shillings  besides. 

Remember  that  credit  is  money.  If  a  man  lets  his  money  lie  in  my  hands 
after  it  is  due,  he  gives  ma  the  toterest,  or  so  mnch  as  I  can  make  of  it  daring 
that  tima.  This  amoonts  to  a  considerable  smn  where  a  man  has  good  and 
larige  credit,  and  makes  good  use  of  it. 

Remember  that  money  is  of  a  prolific  generating  nature.  Money  can  beget 
money,  and  its  oflCspring  can  beget  more,  and  so  on.  Five  shillings  tamed  is 
six;  turned  again  it  is  saven  and  threepence;  and  so  on  till  it  becomes  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  mDre  there  is  of  it,  the  more  it  produces  every  turning,  so 
that  the  profits  rise  quicker  and  quicker.  He  that  kills  a  breeding  sow,  d^ 
strojrs  all  her  ofEspring  to  the  thousandth  generation.  He  that  murders  a 
crown,  dastroys  aU  that  it  might  have  produced,  even  scores  of  pounds. 

Remember  that  six  pounds  a.year  is  but  a  groat  a  day.  For  this  little  sum 
(which  may  be  dafly  wasted  either  in  time  or  expense,  uiqierceived)  a  man  of 
credit  may,  on  his  own  security,  have  the  constant  possession  and  use  of  a 
hundred  pounds.  8^  much  in  stock,  briskly  turned  by  an  industrious  man, 
produces  great  advantage^ 

Remember  this  saying:  'The  good  paymaster  is  lord  of  another  man's 
purse.^  He  that  is  known  to  pay  punctaally  and  exactly  to  the  time  he 
promises,  may  at  any  time^  and  on  any  occasion,  raise  all  the  money  his 
friends  can  spare.  This  is  somatimas  of  great  use.  After  industry  and 
frugally,  noUiing  contributes  more  to  the  raisfng  of  a  young  man  in  the 
world,  than  punctuality  and  justness  in  all  his  dealings;  therefore  never  keep 
borrowed  money  an  hour  beyond  the  time  you  promised,  lest  a  disappointment 
shut  up  your  friend's  purse  forever. 

Tho  m3st  trifling  actions  that  affect  a  man's  credit  are  to  be  r^^arded.  The 
sound  of  your  hammer  at  five  in  the  morning,  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a 
creditor,  makes  him  easy  six  months  longer;  but  if  he  sees  you  at  a  billiard 
table,  or  heara  your  voice  at  a  tavern,  when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends 
for  his  money  the  next  day;  damands  it  before  he  can  receive  it  in  a  lump. 

It  shows,  besides,  that  you  are  mindful  of  what  you  owe;  it  maces  you 
appear  a  careful  as  well  as  an  honest  man,  and  that  still  increases  your  credit 
Beware  of  thinking  all  your  own  that  you  posaeas,  and  of  living  accordingly. 
It  is  a  mistake  that  many  people  who  have  credit  fall  inta  To  prevent  this, 
keep  an  exact  account,  for  somd  time,  both  of  your  expenses  and  your  income. 
If  you  take  the  oains  at  first  to  mention  particulars,  it  will  have  this  good 
effect;  you  wHl  discover  how  wonderfully  small  triiling  expenses  mount  up  to 
large  sums,  and  will  discern  what  might  have  been,  and  m&j  for  the  future  be 
saved,  without  occasioning  any  great  inconvenience. 

In  shorty  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it^  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market 
It  depends  chiefly  on  two  words,  industry  and  fruffcUity  » that  is,  waste  neither 
(tme  nor  nwney^  but  make  the  best  use  of  both.  Without  industry  and 
frugality  nothing  will  do,  and  with  them  everything.  He  that  gets  all  he  can 
honestly,  and  saves  all  he  gets  ^eoeseary  expenses  excepted),  will  certainly 
beooma  rieft— if  that  Being,  who  governs  the  world,  to  whom  all  should  look 
for  a  bleesing  on  their  honest  endeavors,  doth  not  in  His  wise  providence  other- 
wise determine.  An  Old  Tbaufsbkan. 
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AH  BCxmoMxaAL  pBOjacr. 

A  timnaUtion  of  thia  Utter  aiipenwi  in  ©neof  ttie  drfly  pM«w  of  ^^*^i^2Sf  ****  72 
iSTrhefoUowingis^OTiuud  ptooe,  with  some  additknu  and  oonectioiifl  made 
by  the  Author. 

To  the  Authors  of  the  Journal, 
Mbssdeubs: 

You  often  entertain  us  with  aooountB  of  new  diflooTories.  Permit  me  to  oom- 
municate  to  the  piihlic,thrwij^  your  paper,  one  that  has  lately  beeamadaby 
myself,  and  which  I  conoeiye  may  be  of  great  atUity. 

I  was  the  other  evening  in  a  grand  company,  where  the  new  lamp  of  Mean. 
Quinquet  and  Lange  was  introduced,  and  much  admired  lor  its  splandor;  tat 
a  general  inquiiy  was  made  whether  the  oil  it  consumad  was  not  in  praportkm 
to  the  light  it  afforded,  in  which  case  tliere  would  be  no  saving  in  the  naeof 
it.  No  one  present  could  satisty  us  on  that  point,  which  all  agreed  ought  to  be 
known,  it  being  a  very  desirable  thing  to  lessen,  if  possible,  the  expense  of 
lighting  .our  apartments,  when  every  other  article  of  family  e^qwnse  was  so 
much  augmented. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  this  general  oonoem  for  eoonomy,  for  I  love  eoonomy 

exceedingly. 

I  went  home,  am  to  bed,  three  or  four  hoars  after  midnight,  with  my  bead 
full  of  the  subject  An  accidental  sudden  noise  wakad  me  about  six  in  the 
morning,  when  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  room  filled  with  light;  andlimag- 
ined  at  first,  that  a  number  of  those  lamps  had  been  brought  into  it;  but, 
rubbing  my  eyes,  I  perceived  the  light  came  in  at  the  windows.  I  got  iq> 
and  looked  out  to  see  what  might  be  the  occasion  of  it,  when  I  saw  the  son 
just  rising  above  the  horiison,  from  whence  he  poured  his  rays  plentifally  Into 
my  chamber,  my  domestic  having  negligently  omitted  the  preoedhig  evenhig 
to  close  the  shutters. 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  which  goes  very  well,  and  found  that  it  was  about 
six  o'clock;  and  still  thir^Wng  it  something  extraordinary  that  the  sun  shoold 
rise  so  early,  I  looked  into  the  »^mimiu<kj  where  I  found  it  to  be  the  hour  given 
for  >his  rising  on  that  day.  I  looked  forward,  to(\  and  found  he  was  to  rise 
still  earlier  every  day  till  towards  the  end  of  June;  and  that  at  no  time  in  the 
year  he  retarded  his  rising  so  long  as  tiU  eig^t  o^dock.  Your  readtsra,  who 
with  mebave  never  seen  any  signs  of  sunshine  before  noon,  and  seldom  regard 
the  astronomical  part  of  the  almanack,  will  be  as  much  astonished  as  I  was, 
when  they  hear  of  his  nshig  so  early;  and  espedally  when  I  assure  them,  that 
he  gives  light  as  soon  as  he  rises,  I  am  convinced  of  thi&  I  am  certain  of  my 
teudb.  One  cannot  be  more  certain  of  any  fact  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes. 
And  having  repeated  this  observation  the  three  following  mornings,  I  found 
Always  precisely  the  same  result 

Yet  it  so  happens,  that  when  I  epeak  of  this  discovery  to  others,  I  can  easily 
perceive  by  their  countenances,  though  they  forbear  ezpi«sshig  it  in  word^ 
that  they  do  not  quite  believe  me.  One,  hideed,  who  is  a  learned  natural  phi- 
loGopher,  has  assui^  me,  that  I  must  certainly  be  mistaken  aslo  the  dream- 
stance  of  the  light  tx>mlng  into  my  room;  for  it  being  well  known,  as  he  says^ 
that  there  could  be  no  light  abroad  at  that  hour,  it  follows  that  none  ooold 
enter  from  without;  and  that  of  consequence,  my  windows  being  accidentally 
left  open,  instead  of  letting  in  the  light,  had  only  served  to  let  out  the  daik- 
ness*  and  he  used  many  ixigenious  arguments  to  show  me  how  I  might,  by 
that  moons,  have  been  deceived.  I  own  that  he  pUBsled  me  a  little^  but  he  did 
not  satisfy  me;  and  the  subsequent  observations  I  made  as  above  mentiomsd, 
eonflrmod  me  in  my  first  opinion. 

This  event  has  given  rise,  in  my  mind,  to  several  serious  and  Important  re- 
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flectiozia.  I  considered  that,  if  I  had  not  been  awakened  80  early  in  tiiie 
jnonmig,  I  Bhoold  have  slept  dx  honra  longer  by  the  light  of  the  son,  and  in 
Qzchange  have  lived  six  hours  the  following  night  by  candle-li^t;  and  the 
latter  being  a  much  more  expensive  li^t  that  the  f  ormsr,  my  love  of  economy 
induoed  me  to  master  up  what  little  arithmetic  I  was  master  oi^  and  to  make 
some  calcnlations,  which  I  shall  give  yon,  after  observhig,  that  utilily  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  test  of  value  in  matters  of  invention,  and  that  a  discovery  which 
can  be  appUed  to  no  use,  or  is  not  good  for  something,  is  good  for  nothing. 

I  took  for  the  basis  of  my  calculation  the  sappositian  that  there  are  100,000 
families  in  F&ris,  and  that  these  families  consome  in.  the  night  half  a  pound  of 
boogies,  or  candles,  per  hour.  I  think  this  is  a  moderate  allowance,  taking 
one  family  with  another;  for  though  I  believe  some  consume  lees,  I  know  that 
many  consume  a  great  deal  more.  Then  estimating  seven  hours  per  day  as  the 
medium  quantity  between  the  thne  of  the  sun's  rising  and  ours,  he  rising 
during  the  six  following  months  from  six  to  eight  hours  before  noon,  and  there 
being  seven  hours  of  course  per  night  in  which  we  bum  candles,  the  account 
will  stand  thus : 

In  the  six  months  between  the  twentieth  of  March  and  the  twen- 
tieth of  September,  there  are  Nights,  .--.-.  188 
Hours  of  each  night  in  which  we  bum  candles,        ....  7 

Multiplication  gives  for  the  total  number  of  hours,  -       -       -       -  1,281 

These  1,381  hours,  multiplied  by  100,000,  the  number  of  inhabitants, 

ffivk       -       -       :.--*-' 128,100,000 

One  nundred  and  twenty-^ig^t  millions  and  one  hundred  thousand 
hours,  spent  at  Paris  by  candle-lis^t,  which  at  half  a  pound  of 
wax  ana  tallow  per  hour,  eives  the  weight  of,  -  -  -  -  64,050,000 
Sixty-four  millions  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which,  estimating 
we  whole  at  the  medium  price  of  thirty  sols  the  pound,  makes 
the  sum  of   ninety-six   millions  ana  seventy-five  thousand 

liyres  toumois, 96,075,000 

An  immense  sum  I  that  the  city  of  Paris  might  save  every  year,  by  the 
economy  of  using  sunshine  instead  of  candles. 

If  it  ^ould  be  said  tliat  people  are  apt  to  be  obstinately  attached  to  old  cus- 
toms, and  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to  rise  before  noon,  conse- 
quently my  discovery  can  be  of  little  use;  I  answer.  Nil  desperandum,  I 
believe  all  who  have  common  sense^  as  soon  as  they  have  learnt  from  this 
paper  that  it  is  dayUgfat  when  the  sun  rises,  will  contrive  to  rise  with  liim;  and 
to  compel  the  rest,  I  would  propose  the  following  regulations: 

B'irst  Let  a  tax  be  laid  of  a  louis  per  window  oi^every  window  that  is  pro- 
vided with  shutters  to  keep  out  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Second.  Let  the  same  silutary  operation  of  police  be  made  use  of  to  prevent 
our  burning  candles,  that  indlnad  us  last  winter  to  be  more  economical  in 
burning  wood:  that  is,  let  guards  be  placed  in  the  shops  of  the  wax  and  tallow- 
cbandlers,  and  no  family  be  permitted  to  be  supplied  with  more  than  one 
pound  of  candles  per  week. 

Third.  Let  guards  also  be  posted  to  stop  all  the  coaches,  etc.,  that  would  pass 
the  streets  after  sunset,  except  those  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  midwives. 

Fourth.  Every  mDming,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises,  let  all  the  bells  in  every 
church  be  set  a-ringlng;  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  let  cannon  bo  fired  in 
every  street,  to  wake  the  sluggards  effectually,  and  make  them  open  their 
eyes  to  see  their  tme  interest 

AH  the  difficulty  will  be  in  the  first  two  or  three  days;  after  which  the 
^formation  will  b3  as  natural  and  easy  as  the  present  irregularity;  for  ce  n'st 
que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute.  Oblige  a  man  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
it  is  mose  than  probable  he  shall  go  willingly  to  bed  at  eight  in  the  evening; 
and,  having  had  eight  hours'  sleep,  he  will  rise  more  willingly  at  four  the  f ol- 
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lowing  morning'.  But  thli  sum  of  nlnoty-six  milHoniiMid,  Bsv^asty-Ave  tlioiisaiid 
Hyiwisnottfaawfaoloof  wfaatmaybeinvedbf  my  eoooomioali^  Yoo 

may  observe  that  I  have  calcnlatwi  vipon  only  one-half  of  the  year,  and  nmcii 
maybeeaTedintheotiier,  tfaooghtliedayB  areflhorter.  Besides  the  immenaB 
stock  of  wax  and  taUow  loft  mioonsamed  daring  tha  sommer,  win  pralmldy 
make  caodles  mooh  cheeper  for  the  ensuing  winter,  and  canfenne  cheaper  as 
long  aa  the  proposed  refonnationshaU  be  emuiofted. 

For  the  great  benefit  of  this  disoorery,  thus  fMely  oomnranioated  and  be- 
stowed by  meoD  the poblic,  I  demand  neithflr  plaoe^  penshm,  ezcdnsiTa  Tprrvi- 
loge^  or  any  other  rewaM  whatevaa  I  expect  only  to  have  the  honor  of  Ik 
And  yet  I  know  thereare  little  envious  minds  who  wHl,  asnsDal,  deny  me 
this,  and  say,  that  my  invention  was  known  totfaeandenti,andperiiap8tiiey 
may  bring  pasBSges  oat  of  the  old  books  in  proof  of  it  I  will  not  dispute  with 
these  people  that  the  anoients  knew  not  the  son  woold  rise  at  certain  boors; 
th^  posribly  had,  as  we  have^  almanans  tlMt  predicted  it;  bat  It  doee  not 
fbllow  from  thence^  that  they  knew  he  gaue  i^ght  a»  aoon  as  herote.  TtiB  is 
what  I  claim  as  my  disoorery.  If  the  andents  knew  it,  it  most  have  been  kmg 
sfaioe  forgotten,  for  it  certainly  was  unknown  to  the  modems,  at  Uaat  to  the 
Parisians;  which  to  prove,  I  need  but  use  one  plain  simple  argnmenL  Tliey 
are  as  well  instructed,  Judicious,  and  prudent  a  people  as  exist  anywhere  In  the 
world,  aU  professing,  like  myself^  to  be  lovers  of  economy;  and,  from  the 
many  heavy  taxes,  required  from  them  by  the  necessities  of  the  state,  have 
sorely  reason  to  be  economical.  I  say,  it  is  impossible  that  so  aensibile  a  people^ 
under  such  circumstances,  should  have  lived  so  long  by  thesmoky,  unwhole- 
some, and  enormoudy  expensive  light  of  candles,  if  they  had  really  known 
that  they  might  have  had  as  much  pure  li^^t  of  the  sun  for  nothing. 

I  am,  &C.,  An  Abqhio. 

TOO  MUCH  FOB  THB  WHIBIUL* 

When  I  was  a  child,  at  seven  years  old,  my  friends,  on  a  holiday,  filled  my 
pockets  with  coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they  aoJd  toys  for 
children;  and  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a  whuHe^  that  I  met  by  the 
way  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  vi>luntarlly  offered  him  all  my  money  for 
one.  I  then  came  home,  and  went  whistling  all  over  the  house,  mnch  pleased 
with  my  whistUy  bat  disturbing  all  tlie  fiEanOy.  My  brothers,  andaisterB,  and 
cousins,  understanding  the  bargain  I  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given  fbur  times 
as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth.  This  put  me  in  mind  what  good  things  I 
might  have  bou^t  with  the  reet  of  my  mon^;  and  they  laughed  at  me  so 
much  for  my  f oUy,  that  I  cried  with  Texatlon,  and  the  reflection  gave  me 
more  chagrin  than  the  vihisUe  gave  me  pleaaar& 

This,  however,  was  afterward  of  use  to  me^  the  impression  continuing  on  my 
mind;  so  that  often,  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  soma  unnecessary  thing,  I  said 
to  myself,  DonH  give  too  much  for  the  whisUe;  and  so  I  a&ved  my  money. 

Aa  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  observed  the  actions  of  men,  I 
thought  I  met  with  many,  very  many,  who  gave  too  much  for  the  v^iaUe 

When  I  saw  any  one  too  ambitioasof  court  favors,  sacrifloing  his  time  in  at- 
tendance on  levees,  his  repose,  his  liberty,  his  virtue,  and  perhs^  his  friends, 
to  attain  it,  I  have  said  to  myself.  This  man  gives  too  much  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  saw  another  fond  of  popularity,  constantly  employing  himself  in 
political  bustles,  neglecting  his  own  aflSairs,  and  raining  them  by  that  naglect; 
He  paysj  indeed,  says  I,  too  much  for  his  tdiistle, 

•  Thin  amiuliig  and  interesting  stoiy  is  told  by  FVanklin  m  a  letter  to  Madame  firilkm. 
dated  Paaay,  10  riOT.,  1774,  after  making  the  remark  '  that  we  miaht  all  draw  more  good 
from  the  world  than  wo  ao,  and  anfler  leas  evl^  if  yse  would  take  care  not  to  gira  too 
mnch  for  w/UHIm,^  he  proceeds  with  the  etoiy. 
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If  I  kncv  a  miaar,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of  oomf ortable  living,  all  the 
pleasara  of  doing  good  to  ofchen,  all  the  eBteem  of  his  f  ellow-dtiseDa,  and  the 
jojE  of  bcnevolenft  frienddilp,  for  the  nke  of  aocnmolatUig  wealth;  Poor  ma$i^ 
says  I,  yoji  do  indeed  pay  too  nwuAfor  your  uhiMe, 

When  I  meet  a  man  of  pleaiare^  fwrrifidng  every  landahlft  Improvement  of 
the  mind,  or  of  his  fortune,  to  mere  corporeal  seosatloos;  Midaken  man^  saya 
I,  yovk  are  providing  pain  for  youarmif  indead  of  pleasure;  yfovk  give  too  much 
for  yowr  uhMe, 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  fine  clothes,  fine  ftnuitore,  fine  eqaipages,  all  above  his 
fortone,  for  which  he  oontracts  ddits,  and  ends  his  ceveer  in  prison;  Alas^  says 
I,  he  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  see  a  beaotiful,  sweet-tempered  giri,  married  to  an  ill-natnred  brote 
of  a  husband;  iVhat  a  pity  it  is,  says  I,  that  sfte  has  paid  so  much  for  a 
whistle. 

In  short,  I  oonoeived  that  great  part  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  were 
faronght  upon  them  by-the  false  fl^t«»i»«  they  had  made  of  the  value  of 
things,  and  by  their  giving  too  much  for  their  whisUes, 
Morals  of  Chess, 

By  playing  at  chess  we  learn 

L  Foresight,  which  looka  a  tttUe  into  futurity,  canaiders  the  consequences 
that  may  attend  an  action;  for  it  is  continually  oocorring  to  the  player,  'If  I 
move  this  piece,  what  win  be  the  advantage  of  my  new  sltoationf  What  use 
can  my  adversary  make  of  it  to  annoy  me?  What  other  moves  can  I  make  to 
support  it,  and  to  defend  myself  from  his  attacks?' 

IL  Circumspection,  which  surveys  the  whole  chess-board,  or  scene  of  action, 
the  relations  of  the  several  pieces  and  sitoations,  the  dangers  they  are  respec- 
tively exposed  ta  the  several  possibilities  of  their  aiding  each  other,  the  proba- 
bilitlea  that  the  adversary  may  make  this  or  that  move,  and  attack  this  or  the 
other  piece,  and  what  different  means  can  be  used  to  avoid  his  stroke,  or  turn 
its  consequences  against  hinou 

nL  Caiction,  not  to  make  our  moves  too  hastQy.  This  habit  is  best  acquired 
by  observing  strictly  the  laws  of  the  game,  such  as,  'If  you  touch  a  piece,  you 
must  move  it  somewhere;  if  yon  set  it  down,  you  must  let  it  stand;'  and  it  is 
tfafarefore  best  that  these  rules  should  be  observed;  as  the  game  more  becomes 
the  image  of  human  life,  and  particularly  of  war;  in  which  if  you  have 
incautioosly  put  yourself  into  a  bad  and  dangerous  position,  you  cannot  obtain 
your  enemy's  leave  to  withdraw  your  troops,  and  place  them  more  securely, 
but  you  most  abide  all  the  consequences  of  your  rashness. 

And,  lastly,  we  learn  by  chess  the  habit  of  not  being  discouraged  by  present 
b<td  appearances  in  the  date  of  our  affairs,  the  habit  of  hoping  for  a  favoror 
He  change,  and  that  of  persex>ering  in  the  search  of  resources.  The  gam^  is 
so  full  of  events,  there  is  such  a  variety  of  turns  in  it,  the  fortune  of  it  so 
subject  to  sudden  vidsdtudes,  and  one  so  frequently,  after  long  contemplation, 
discovers  the  means  of  extricating  one's  self  from  a  supposed  insurmountable 
dii&culty,  that  one  is  encouraged  to  continue  the  contest  ta  the  last,  in  hope  of 
victory  by  our  own  skill,  or  at  least  of  giving  a  stale  mate,  by  the  negligence 
of  our  adversary.  And  whoever  considers,  what  in  chess  he  often  sees  in- 
stances of,  that  particular  pieces  of  success  are  apt  to  produce  presumption, 
and  its  consequent  inattention,  by  which  the  loss  may  be  recovered,  will  learn 
not  to  be  too  mudi  discouraged  by  the  present  success  of  his  adversary,  nor  to 
despair  of  final  good  fortune,  upon  every  little  check  he  receives  in  the  pursuit 
of  it. 

That  we  may,  therefore,  be  induced  more  ft^eqnently  to  choose  this  benefidal 
amusement,  in  preference  to  others,  which  are  not  attended  ivith  the  same  ad- 
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▼antages,  every  ciroomslanoe  wluch  may  increaM  fhe  pleasure  of  it  should  be 
regarded;  and  every  action  or  word  that  is  imfiair,  diareqpectfn],  or  that  in  any 
way  may  give  nTieaaJwws,  ahoald  be  avoided,  as  ooatrary  to  the  irnmaMJi^i* 
inteatioii  of  both  the  playerS)  which  is  to  pass  the  time  agreeably. 

Theref ore,  firsti  If  it  is  agreed  to  play  aooordiiig  to  the  strict  mles,  thai 
those  rales  are  to  be  exactly  observed  by  both  parties,  and  shoold  not  be  in- 
sisted on  for  one  sidei  while  deviated  from  by  the  other—for  this  is  not 
equitable. 

Secondly,  If  it  is  agreed  not  to  observe  the  mles  exactly,  bat  one  party 
dfflnanda  indnlgenoes,  he  shoold  then  be  as  wilUng  to  allow  them  to  the  other. 

Thirdly,  No  false  move  should  ever  be  made  to  extricate  yourseLf  oat  of  a 
diiBcolty,  or  to  gain  an  advantage^  There  can  be  no  pleasure  in  playing  with 
a  person  once  detected  in  soch  unfair  practices. 

Fourthly,  If  your  adversaiy  is  long  in  playing,  you  ou^^  not  to  hurry  him, 
or  to  express  any  uneasfness  at  hii  delay.  You  should  not  sing,  nor  whistk^ 
nor  look  at  your  watch,  nor  take  up  a  book  to  read,  nor  make  a  tajyping  with 
your  feet  on  the  floor,  or  with  your  fingers  on  the  table,  nor  do  anything  that 
may  disturb  hii  attention.  For  all  these  t^dngs  displease;  and  they  do  not  show 
your  skill  in  playing,  but  your  craftiness  or  your  rudeness. 

Fifthly,  You  ought  not  to  endeavor  to  amuse  and  deceive  your  adversaiy, 
by  pretending  to  have  made  bad  moves,  and  saying  that  you  have  now  lost  the 
game,  in  order  to  make  him  secure  and  careless,  and  inattentive  to  your 
schemes,  for  this  is  fraud  and  deceit,  not  skill  in  the  game. 

Sixthly,  You  must  not,  when  you  have  gained  a  victory,  use  any  trimnphing 
or  insulting  expression,  nor  show  too  much  pleasure;  but  endeavor  to  console 
your  adversary,  and  make  him  less  dissatisfled  with  himarif,  by  every  Idnd  of 
oivU  expression  that  may  be  used  with  truth;  such  as,  'You  understand  the 
game  better  than  I,  but  yon  are  a  little  inattentive;  or,  you  play  too  fast;  or, 
you  had  the  best  of  the  game,  but  something  happened  to  divert  your  thoughts, 
and  that  turned  it  in  my  favor. 

Seventhly,  If  you  are  a  spectator  while  others  play,  observe  the  most  perfect 
silence.  For  if  you  give  advice,  you  ofFend  both  parties;  hhn  against  whom 
you  gave  it,  because  it  may  cause  the  loss  of  his  game;  and  him  in  whose  favor 
yon  gave  it,  because  though  it  be  good,  and  he  follows  it»  he  loses  the  pleasure 
he  might  have  had,  if  you  had  permitted  him  to  think  untQ  it  had  occurred  to 
himself.  Even  after  a  move,  or  moves,  you  must  not,  by  replacing  the  pieces, 
show  how  it  might  have  been  placed  better;  for  that  displeases,  and  may  oo- 
casion  disputes  and  doubts  about  their  true  situation.  All  talking  to  the  play- 
ers lessens  or  diverts  their  attention,  and  is  therefore  unpleasing.  Kor  should 
yon  give  the  least  hint  to  either  party,  by  any  kind  of  noise  6^  motion.  If  yon 
do,  you  are  unwor&y  to  be  a  spectator.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  exercise  or 
sho^  your  judgment,  do  it  in  playing  your  own  game,  when  you  have  an 
opponmity,  not  in  criticising,  or  meddling  with,  or  counselling  the  play  of 
others. 

Lastly,  If  the  game  is  not  to  be  played  rigorously,  according  to  the  rules 
above  mpntianed,  then  moderate  your  desire  of  victory  over  your  adversary, 
and  be  pleased  with  one  over  yourselL  Snatch  not  eagerly  at  every  ad- 
vantage offered  by  his  unsSdlfnlness  or  inattention;  but  point  out  to  turn 
kindly,  that  by  such  a  move  he  places  or  leaves  a  piece  in  danger  and  unsup- 
ported; that  by  another  he  wlQ  put  his  king  In  a  porQous  situation,  Soc  By 
this  generous  civility  (so  opposite  to  the  unfairness  above  forbidden)  you  may, 
indeed,  happen  to  lose  the  gama  to  your  ojipanent,  bat  you  will  win  what  is 
better,  his  esteem,  his  respect,  and  his  affection;  together  with  the  slent  appro- 
bation and  good- will  of  impartial  spectators. 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON  ».  1679-^.  1799* 

PHT8I0AL  BXEttOlSE— LABOR  OR  RECBXATIOV. 

~*  Vt  Ht  men*  raiia  tn  corpure  forn^ 
Ortmium  Ml."— jvv.  «at.  x.  350. 

Pmy  for  a  wami  mind  in  « toand  body. 

Bodily  labor  is  of  two  kinds,  eiUier  that  whidi  a  itnn  submits  to  for  bis  live- 
lihood, or  that  which  he  undergoes  for  his  pleasure.  The  latter  of  them  gener- 
ally changes  the  name  of  labor  for  that  of  exercise^  but  dilTera  only  from  ordinary 
labor  as  it  rises  firom  another  motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  of  these  kinds  of  labor,  and  for  that  reason 
gives  a  man  a  greater  stock  of  health,  and  consequently  a  more  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  himself  than  any  other  way  of  life.  I  consider  the  body  as  a  system 
of  tubes  and  glands,  or,  po  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle  of  pipes  and 
strainers,  fitted  to  one  another  after  so  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  make  a  proper 
engine  for  the  soul  to  work  with.  This  description  does  not  only  comprehend 
the  bowels,  bones,  tendons,  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries,  but  eveiy  muscle  and 
every  ligature,  which  is  a  composition  of  fibers,  that  are  so  many  imperceptible 
tubes  or  pipes  interwoven  on  all  sides  with  invisible  glands  or  strainers. 

Tlie  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  oonsklering  it  in  the  niceties  of 
anatomy,  lets  us  see  how  absolute^  necessary  labor  is  for  the  right  preservation 
of  it  There  must  be  firequent  motions  and  agitations,  to  mix,  digest,  and  sep- 
arate the  Juices  contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and  cleanse  that  inflaitude 
of  pipes  and  straiDors  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  give  theis  solid  parts  a 
more  firm  and  lasting  tone.  Labor  or  exercise  ferments  the  humors,, casts  them 
into  their  proper  channels,  throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps  nature  in  those 
secret  distributions,  without  which  the  body  can  not  subsist  in  its  vigor,  nor  the 
soul  act  with  cheerfulness. 

J,  might  here  mention  the  effects  which  this  has  upon  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  by  keeping  the  understanding  clear,  the  imagination  untroubled,  and  re- 
fining those  spirits  that  are  necessary  for  the  proper  exertion  of  our  intellectual 
faculties,  during  the  present  Uws  of  union  between  soul  and  body.  It  is  to  a 
neglect  in  this  particular  that  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen,  which  is  so  frequent 
in  men  of  studious  and  sedentary  tempers,  as  well  as  the  vapors  to  which  those 
of  the  other  sex  are  so  often  subject 

Had  not  exerdse  been  absolutely  necessary  for  our  well-being,  nature  would 
not  have  made  the  body  so  proper  for  it,  by  giving  such  an  activity  to  the  limbs, 
and  such  a  pliancy  to  every  part  as  necessarily  produce  those  compressions,  ex- 
tensions, contortions,  dilatations,  and  all  other  kinds  of  motions  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  such  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has  been 
before  mentioned.  And  that  we  might  not  want  inducements  to  engage  us  in 
such  an  exercise  of  the  body  as  is  proper  for  its  welfare,  it  is  so  ordered  that 
nothing  valuable  can  be  procured  without  it  Not  to  mention  riches  and  honor, 
even  food  and  raiment  are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands  and 

*  Spectator,  Nnmber  US,  Jun«  13,  ]771.  In  thit  paper,  Addison  in  hit  capacity  of  Popular 
EdmcaUir  ai  a  Daily  Joamaliit,  OTget.Che  importance  of  Physical  Training,  and  the  reeort  for  thii 
porpoee  to  many  of  the  applianoee  itrongly  reooa^mended  by  profeesiooal  eduoaton  in  the  19th 
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iweat  of  the  brows.  ProvideDco  furnishes  materials,  but  expects  that  w« 
'should  work  tbem  up  ourselves.  The  earth  most  be  labored  before  it  gires  its 
increase,  and  when  it  is  forced  into  its  several  products^  how  vaaxij  faaods  mvtl 
they  pass  through  before  they  are  fit  for  use  I  Manufactures,  trade,  and  agri- 
culture, naturally  employ  more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the  species  in  twenty ; 
and  as  for  those  wbo  are  not  obliged  to  labor,  by  the  oondition  in  wliicb  they 
are  born,  they  are  more  miserable  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless  they  indulge 
themselves  in  that  voluntary  labor  which  goes  by  the  name  of  exercise. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  been  an  indefatigable  man  in  business  of  this  kind, 
and  has  hung  several  parts  of  his  house  with  the  trophies  of  his  former  labors. 
The  walls  of  his  great  hall  are  covered  with  the  horns  of  several  kinds  of  deer 
that  he  has  killed  in  the  chase,  which  he  thinks  the  most  valuable  furniture  of  , 
his  house,  as  they  afford  him  frequent  topics  of  discourse,  and  show  that  he  has 
not  been  idle.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large  otter's  skin  stuffed  with 
hay,  which  his  mother  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  that  manner,  and  the  knight 
looks  upon  it  with  great  satisfaction,  because  it  seems  he  was  but  nine  years 
old  when  his  dog  killed  him.  A  little  room  adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  kind  of 
arsenal,  tilled  with  guns  of  several  sizes  and  inventions,  with  which  the  knight 
had  made  great  havoc  in  the  woods,  and  destroyed  many  thousands  of  pheas- 
ants, partridges,  and  woodcocks.  His  stable  doors  are  patched  with  noses  that 
belonged  to  foxes  of  the  knights  own  hunting  down.  Sir  Roger  showed  me 
one  of  them  that  for  distinction  sake  has  a  brass  nail  stuck  through  i^  whidi 
cost  him  fifteen  hours'  riding,  carried  him  through  half  a  dozen  counties,  killed 
him  a  brace  of  geldings,  and  lost  above  half  his  dogs.  This  the  knight  looks 
upon  as  one  o^  the  greatest  exploits  of  his  life.  The  perverse  widow,  whom  I 
have  given  some  account  of,  was  the  death  of  several  foxes;  for  Sir  Roger  has 
told  me  that  in  the  course  of  his  amours  he  patched  the  western  door  of  his 
stable.  Whenever  the  widow  was  cruel,  the  foxes  were  sure  to  pay  for  it  In 
proportion  as  his  passion  for  the  widow  abated  and  old  age  came  on,  he  left  off 
fox-hunting ;  but  a  hare  is  not  yet  safe  that  sits  within  ten  miles  of  his  house.* 

There  is  no  kind  of  exercise  which  I  would  so  recommend  to  my  readers  of 
both  sexes  as  this  of  riding,  as  there  is  none  which  so  much  conduces  to  health, 
and  is  every  way  accommodated  to  the  body,  according  to  the  idea  which  I  have 
given  of  it.  Doctor  Sydenham  is  very  lavish  in  its  praises ;  and  if  the  Englisb 
reader  will  see  the  mechanical  effects  of  it  described  at  length,  he  may  find 
them  in  a  book  published  not  many  years  since,  under  the  title  of  Medicina 
Gymna8tica.\  For  my  own  part,  when  I  am  in  town,  for  want  of  these  oppor* 
tunities,  I  exercise  myself  an  hour  every  morning  upon  a  dumb-bell  tliat  is 
placed  in  a  comer  of  my  room,  and  it  pleases  me  the  more  because  it  does 
every  thing  I  require  of  it  in  the  most  profound  silence.  My  landlady  and  her 
daughters  are  so  well  acquainted  with  my  hours  of  exercise,  that  they  DAver 
come  into  my  room  to  disturb  me  while  I  am  ringing. 

When  I  was  some  years  younger  than  I  am  at  present,  I  used  to  employ  my- 
self in  a  more  laborious  diversion,  which  I  learned  from  a  Latin  treatise  of  ex- 

* — ^Voe«t  iogenti  ehmoTO  CythBion, 
Taxfctique  canes.— V'laoii.  Gbobo.  iii.  43. 
The  «ebclng  bllb  and  chiding  houndi  invita. 
*Bj  Franoit  FuOar,  M.  A. 
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erdaes  that  is  written  with  gnaA  erudition:*  It  is  there  called  the  ntfLoxta.  or 
the  fighting  with  a  man^s  own  shadow,  and  consists  in  the  brandishing  of  two 
short  sticlcs  grasped  m  each  hand,  and  loaded  with  plugs  of  lead  at  either 
end.  This  opens  the  chest,  exercises  the  limbs,  and  gives  a  man  all  the  pleas- 
ure of  boxing,  without  the  blows.  I  could  wish  that  several  learned  men 
would  lay  out  that  time  which  they  employ  in  controveraiee  and  disputes  about 
nothing,  in  this  method  of  fighting  with  tlieir  own  shadows.  It  might  conduce 
very  much  to  evaporate  the  spleen,  which  makes  tliem  uneasy  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  themselves. 

To  conclude,  as  I  am  a  compound  of  soul  and  body,  I  consider  myself  as 
obliged  to  a  double  scheme  of  duties ;  and  I  think  I  have  not  fulfilled  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  when  I  do  not  thus  employ  the  one  in  labor  and  exercise,  as 
well  as  the  other  in  study  and  contemplation.  L. 

FOI-HUNTIMG — ACTIVE  8P0STS. 

[Addison's  Sir  Roqvr  dt  Otwer^y  is  fond  of  active  sports—^nd  be  closes  one 
of  his  papers  in  the  Spectator  descriptive  of  a  hare*hunt,  by  citing  a  passage 
fiT>m  Paschal's  *  On  the  Misery  of  Man,*  of  much  severity  on  our  love  of  sports, 
which  however  he  turns  agiunst  the  author,  whose  chronic  invalidisu)  and  early 
death  he  attributes  to  his  neglect  of  physk»l  exercise  and  cheerful  recreatioa] 
'What,'  says  Paschal  *  unless  it  be  to  drown  thought^  can  make  men  throw 
away  so  much  time  and  pains  upon  a  silly  animal,  which  they  might  buy  cheaper 
in  the  market?*  The  foregoing  reflection  is  certainly  just,  when  a  man  sufiers 
his  whole  mind  to  be  drawn  into  his  sports,  and  altogether  loses  himself  in  the 
woods;  but  does  not  affect  those  who  propose  a  far  more  laudable  end  fW>m 
this  exercise,  I  mean  the  preservation  of  health,  and  keeping  all  the  organs  of 
the  soul  in  a  condition  to  execute  her  orders.  Had  that  incomparable  person, 
whom  I  last  quoted,  been  a  little  more  indulgent  to  himself  in  this  point,  the 
world  might  probably  have  enjoyed  him  much  longer;  whereas  through  too 
great  an  application  to  his  studies  in  his  youth,  he  contracted  that  ill  habit  of 
body,  which,  after  a  tedious  sickness^  carried  bim  off  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age;  and  the  whole  history  we  have  of  his  life  till  that  time,  is  but  one  con- 
tinued account  of  the  behavior  of  a  noble  soul  struggling  under  innumerable 
pains  and  distomper& 

For  my  own  part,  I  intend  to  hunt  twice  a  week  during  my  stey  with  Sir 
Roger;  and  shall  prescribe  the  moderate  use  of  this  exercise  to  all  my  country 
friends,  as  the  best  kind  of  physic  for  mending  a  bad  constitution,  and  preserv- 
ing a  good  one. 
I  can  not  do  this  bettor,  than  in  the  following  lines  out  of  Mr.  Diyden : 

The  Cm  phyiieiBiM  by  debauch  wen  nttde ; 

EzMM  b«fan,  and  Skrth  tnttaim,  the  trade. 

By  ohaie,  oar  lon^liTed  fathen  earn*d  their  food ; 

Toil-itniDf  the  nenres,  and  parified  the  blood : 

But  we,  their  aom.  a  p«mper*d  raoe  of  meo. 

Are  dwindled  down  to  threeicore  years  and  ten. 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  anbooKbt, 

Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  naoeeous  dren^it. 

The  wiie  for  cure  on  ezereiie  depend : 

God  never  made  hit  work  for  Baaa  to  mend. 

*  This  h  Hyeroymne  Herenrialia's  celebrated  book,  Jirtia  OfwmuHem  mprnd  JhiHfitM,  4^. 
UM  MX.  VnuL  1509.  4to.    Bee  lib.  it.  cap.  5,  and  lib.  Ti.  cap. «. 
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FILIAL  BnPBOT,  ORATITUDI,  AKD  OONFIDSTCK 

I.  Yoa  are  reqaired  to  view  and  treat  yonr  parents  with  reaped  Yoar  tender, 
inexperienced  age  requires  that  yon  think  of  yourselyes  with  bumilit/,  and  oon- 
dnct  yourselves  with  modesty;  that  you  respect  the  superior  age,  and  wiadom, 
and  improvements  of  your  parents,  and  observe  toward  them  a  sobmiasive  de- 
portment Nothing  is  more  unbecoming  in  you,  nothing  will  render  yoa  more 
unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of  others,  than  froward  or  contemptuous  conduct  toward 
your  parents.  There  are  children,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  there  are  only  a  lew, 
who  speak  to  their  parents  with  rudeness,  grow  sullen  at  their  rebukes,  behave 
in  their  presence  as  if  they  deserved  no  attention,  hear  them  speak  without  no- 
tioing  them,  and  rether  ridicule  than  honor  them.  There  are  many  diildren  at 
the  present  day  who  think  more  highly  of  themselves  than  of  their  eldera;  who 
think  that  their  own  wishes  are  first  to  be  gratified ;  who  abuse  the  condescen* 
sion  and  kindness  of  their  parents,  and  treat  them  as  servants  rather  than 
superiors.  Beware,  my  young  friends,  lest  you  grow  up  with  this  assuming  and 
selfish  spirit  Regard  your  parents  as  kindly  given  you  by  Ood,  to  support, 
direct,  and  govern  you  in  your  present  state  of  weakness  and  inexperience. 
Express  your  respect  for  them  in  your  manner  and  conversation.  Do  not  neg^ 
lect  those  outward  signs  of  dependence  and  inferiority  which  suit  jour  age. 
You  are  young,  and  you  should  therefore  take  the  lowest  place,  and  rether  re- 
tire than  thrust  yourselves  forward  into  notice.  You  have  much  to  learn,  and 
you  should  therefore  hear,  instead  of  seeking  to  be  heard.  You  are  dependent, 
and  you  should  therefore  ask  instead  of  demanding  what  you  desire,  and  yoa 
shovid  receive  every  thing  from  your  parents  as  a  &vor,  and  not  as  a  debt  I  do 
not  mean  to  ui^  upon  you  a  slavish  fear  of  your  parents.  Love  them,  and  love 
them  ardently ;  but  mingle  a  sense  of  their  superiority  with  your  love.  Feel  a 
confidence  in  their  kindness;  but  let  not  this  confidence  make  you  rade  and 
prasumptuous,  and  lead  to  indecent  familiarity.  Talk  to  them  with  openness 
and  freedom ;  but  never  contradict  with  violence;  never  answer  with  passion 
or  contempt 

3.  You  should  be  gratef\il  to  your  parents.  Consider  how  much  you  owe  them. 
The  time  has  been,  and  it  was  not  a  long  time  past,  when  you  depended  wholly 
on  theur  kindness — when  you  had  no  strength  to  make  a  single  effort  for  your- 
selves,— when  you  could  neither  speak  nor  walk,  and  knew  not  the  use  of  any 
of  your  powers.  Had  not  a  parent's  arm  supported  you,  you  must  have  fidlen 
to  the  earth,  and  perished.  Observe  with  attention  the  in&nta  which  you 
so  often  see,  and  consider  that  a  little  while  ago  you  were  as  feeble  as  they  are: 
you  were  only  a  burden  and  a  care,  and  you  had  nothing  with  whidi  yon 
could  repay  your  parents'  affection.  But  did  they  forsake  youT  How  many 
sleepless  nights  have  they  been  distorbed  by  your  cries  I  When  you  were  sick, 
how  tenderly  did  they  hang  over  you  I  With  what  pleasure  have  they  seen 
you  grow  up  to  your  present  state!  And  what  do  you  now  possess  which  you 
have  not  received  from  their  hands?  Qod,  indeed,  is  your  great  parent,  your 
best  friend,  and  from  him  every  good  gift  descends ;  but  God  is  pleased  to  be- 
atow  every  thing  upon  you  through  the  kindness  of  your  parents.  To  your 
parents  you  owe  every  comfort :  you  owe  to  them  the  shelter  you  enjoy  from  the 
rain  and  cold,  the  raiment  which  covers,  and  the  food  which  nourishes  you. 
While  you  are  seeking  amusements,  or  are  employed  in  gaining  knowledge  at 
school,  your  parents  are  toiling  that  you  may  be  happy,  that  your  wants  may 
be  supplied,  that  your  minds  may  be  improved,  that  you  may  grow  up  and  be 
useful  in  the  world.  And  when  you  consider  how  often  you  have  forfeited  all 
this  kindness,  and  yet  how  ready  they  have  been  to  forgive  you,  and  to  con- 
tinue their  favors,  ought  you  not  to  look  upon  them  with  the  tenderest  grati- 
tude? What  greater  monster  can  there  be  than  an  unthankful  child,  whose 
heart  is  never  warmed  by  the  daily  expressions  of  parental  solicitude;  who^ 
instead  of  requiting  his  best  friend  by  his  affectionate  conduct,  is  sullen  and  pas- 
sionate, and  thinks  his  parents  have  done  nothing  for  him,  because  they  will  not 
do  all  be  desires  ?  Consider  how  much  better  they  can  decide  for  you  than  you 
can  for  yourselves.  You  know  but  little  of  the  world  in  which  you  live.  You 
hastily  catch  at  everything  which  promises  yoa  pleasure;  and  unless  the  aa- 
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thority  of  tk  parent  should  restrain  you,  yon  would  soon  rush  into  ruin,  without 
a  thought  or  a  fear.  In  pursuing  your  own  inclinations,  your  health  would  be 
destroyed,  your  minds  would  run  waste,  you  would  grow  up  slothful,  selfi^ 
a  trouble  to  others,  and  burdensome  to  yourselves.  Submit,  then,  cheerfully  to 
your  parents.  Have  you  not  experienced  their  goodness  long  enough  to  know, 
that  they  wish  to  make  you  happy,  even  when  their  commau<&  are  most  severe  ? 
Prove,  then,  your  sense  of  their  goodness  by  doing  cheerfully  what  they  require. 
When  they  oppose  your  wishes,  do  not  think  that  yon  have  more  knowledge 
than  they.  Do  not  receive  their  commands  with  a  sour,  angry,  sullen  look, 
which  says,  louder  than  words,  that  you  obey  only  because  you  dare  not  rebel. 
If  they  deny  your  requests,  do  not  persist  in  uiiging.  them,  but.  connider  how 
many  requests  they  have  already  granted  you.  Do  not  expect  that  your  parents 
are  to  give  up  every  thing  to  you,  but  study  to  give  up  every  thing  to  them. 
Do  not  wait  for  them  to  threaten,  but  when  a  look  teUs  you  what  they  want, 
fly  to  perform  it  This  is  the  way  in  which  you  can  best  reward  them  for  all 
their  paius  and  labors.  In  this  way  you  will  make  their  liouses  pleasant  and 
cheerful  But  if  you  are  disobedient  perverse,  and  stubborn,  you  will  make 
home  a  place  of  contention,  noise,  and  anger,  and  your  best  fHends  will  have 
reason  to  wish  that  you  had  never  been  born.  A  disobedient  child  almost  al- 
ways grows  up  ill-natured  and  disobliging  to  all  with  whom  he  is  connected. 
Kone  love  him,  and  he  has  no  heart  to  love  any  but  himsel£  If  you  would  be 
amiable  in  your  temper  and  manner,  and  desire  to  be  beloved,  let  me  advise  you 
to  begin  life  with  giving  up  your  wills  to  your  parents. 

3.  Again,  you  should  express  your  respect  for  your  parents,  by  placing  unre- 
served confidence  in  them.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  your  duty.  Chil- 
dren sliould  learn  to  be  honest,  siocere,  open-hearted  to  their  parents.  An  artful, 
hypocritical  child  is  one  of  the  most  unpromising  characters  m  the  world.  You 
should  have  no  secrets  which  you  are  unwilling  to  disclose  to  your  parents.  If 
you  have  done  wrong,  you  should  openly  confess  it,  and  ask  that  forgiveness 
which  a  parent's  heart  is  so  ready  to  bestow.  If  you  wish  to  undertake  any 
thing,  ask  their  consent  Never  begin  any  thiug  in  the  hope  you  can  conceal 
your  design.  If  you  once  strive  to  impose  on  your  parent^  you  will  be  led  on, 
from  one  step  to  another,  to  invent  fiilsehoods,  to  practice  artifice,  till  you  become 
contemptible  and  hateful.  You  will  soon  be  detected,  and  then  none  will  trust 
you.  Smcerity  in  a  child  will  make  up  for  many  &ults.  Of  dtildren,  he  is  the 
worst  who  watches  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  pretends  to  obey  as  k>ng  as  they 
see  him,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  turned  away  does  what  they  have  forbidden. 
Whatever  else  you  do,  never  deceive.  Let  your  parents  always  learn  your  fiiults 
from  your  own  lips,  and  be  assured  they  will  never  love  you  the  less  for  your 
openness  and  sincerity. 

4.  Lastly,  you  must  prove  your  respect  and  gratitude  to  your  parents  by  at- 
tending seriously  to  their  instructions  and  admonitions,  and  by  improving  the 
advantiges  they  afford  you  for  becoming  wise,  useful,  good,  and  happy  for  ever. 
I  hope^  my  young  friends,  that  you  have  parents  who  take  care,  not  only  of 
your  bodies,  but  your  souls;  who  instruct  you  in  your  duty,  who  talk  to  you 
of  your  Qod  and  Saviour,  who  teach  you  to  pray  and  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  who  strive  to  pve  you  such  knowledge,  and  bring  you  up  in  such  habits, 
as  will  lead  you  to  uaefhlness  on  earth,  and  to  happiness  in  heaven.  If  you 
have  not,  I  can  only  pity  you;  I  have  little  hope  that  I  can  do  you  good  by 
what  I  have  here  said.  But  if  your  parents  are  taithfhl  in  instructing  and  guid- 
ing you,  yott  must  prove  your  gratitude  to  them  and  to  God,  by  listening 
respectfully  and  attentively  to  what  they  say;  by  shunning  the  temptations  of 
which  they  warn  you,  and  by  walking  in  the  paths  they  mark  out  before  you. 
You  must  labor  to  answer  their  hopes  and  wishes,  by  improving  in  knowledge; 
by  being  industrious  at  school;  by  living  peaoeably  with  your  companions;  by 
avoiding  all  profane  and  wicked  language ;  by  fleeing  bad  company ;  by  treat- 
ing all  persons  with  respect;  by  being  kind  and  generous  and  honest  and  by 
loving  and  serving  your  Father  in  heaven.  This  is  the  happiest  and  most  de- 
lightful way  of  repaying  the  kindness  of  your  parents.  Let  them  see  you  grow- 
ing up  with  amiable  tempers  and  industrious  habits;  let  them  see  you  delighting 
to  do  good,  and  fearing  to  offend  God;  and  they  will  think  you  have  never 
been  a  bnrden.~2>ti^ief  4^  Childrea.    Works  IIL,  p.  287. 
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niiF-GULTURB. 

Self-caltnre  is  Bometbing  possible.  It  has  its  foandation  in  our  nature.  We 
have  first  the  ftcolty  of  tumiug  the  mind  on  itself;  of  recalliDg  its  past,  and 
watcbiDg  its  present  operations;  of  learning  its  Various  eapacities  aud  suscepti- 
bilities, what  it  can  do  and  bear,  what  it  can  enjoy  and  suffer ;  and  of  t):us 
learning  in  general  what  our  nature  is,  and  what  it  was  made  for.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  we  are  able  to  discern  not  only  what  we  already  are,  but 
what  we  may  become,  to  see  in  ourselves  germs  and  promises  of  a  growth  to 
which  DO  bounds  can  be  set,  to  dart  beyond  what  we  have  actually  gained  to 
the  idea  of  Perfection  as  the  end  of  our  being.  It  is  by  tliis  self-comprehend- 
ing power  that  we  are  distinguished  from  tlie  brutes,  which  give  no  signs  of 
looking  into  themselvea  Without  this  there  would  be  no  selt^*ulture^  for  we 
should  not  know  the  work  to  be  done;  and  one  reason  why  self  culture  is  so 
little  proposed  is,  that  so  few  penetrate  into  their  own  nature.  To  most  naen, 
their  own  spirits  are  shadowy,  unreal,  compared  with  what  is  outward.  When 
they  happen  to  cast  a  glance  inward,  they  see  there  only  a  dark,  va^oe  efaaos. 
They  distinguish  periiaps  some  violent  passion,  which  has  driven  them  to  ivju- 
rions  exeess;  but  their  highest  powers  hardly  attract  a  thought;  and  thus 
multitudes  live  and  die  as  truly  strangers  to  themselves,  as  to  couutries  of  which 
they  have  heard  the  name,  but  which  human  foot  had  never  trodden. 

But  self-culture  is  possible,  not  only  because  we  can  enter  into  and  search 
ourselvea  We  have  a  still  nobler  power,  that  of  acting  on,  determining,  and 
forming  ourselves.  This  is  a  fearful  as  well  as  glorious  endowment,  for  it  is 
the  g^und  of  human  responsibility.  We  have  the  power  not  only  of  tracing 
our  powers,  but  of  guiding  and  impelling  them ;  not  only  of  watching  our  pas- 
sions, but  of  controlling  them ;  not  only  of  seeing  our  faculties  grow,  but  of 
applying  to  them  means  and  influences  to  aid  their  growth.  We  can  stay  or 
change  the  current  of  thought.  We  can  concentrate  the  intellect  on  objects 
which  we  wish  to  comprehend.  We  vau  fix  our  eyes  on  perfection,  and  make 
almost  every  thing  speed  us  toward  it.  This  is  indeed  a  noble  prerogative  of 
our  nature.  Possessing  this,  it  matters  little  what  or  where  we  are  now,  for  we 
can  conquer  a  better  lot,  and  even  be  happier  for  starting  from  the  lowest  point 
Of  all  the  discoveries  which  men  need  to  make,  the  roost  important  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  is  that  of  the  self-forming  power  treasured  up  in  themselves.  They 
little  suspect  its  extent,  as  little  as  the  savage  apprehends  the  energy  which  the 
mind  is  created  to  exert  on  the  material  world.  It  transcends  in  importance  all 
our  power  over  outward  nature.  There  is  more  of  divinity  in  it,  than  in  the 
force  which  impels  the  outward  oniversej  and  yet  how  little  we  comprehend  it  I 
How  it  slumbers  in  most  men  unsuspected,  unused !  This  makes  self-culture 
possible,  and  binds  it  on  us  as  a  solemq^duty. 

Gretxtness  of  Hwman  Naiurt, 
The  multitude  of  men  can  not>  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  distinguisbed,- 
for  the  very  idea  of  distinction  is,  that  a  man  stands  out  from  the  multitude. 
They  make  little  noise  and  draw  little  notice  in  their  narrow  spheres  of  action ; 
but  still  they  have  their  full  proportion  of  personal  worth  and  even  of  great- 
ness. Indeed  every  man,  in  every  condition,  is  great  It  is  only  our  own  dis- 
eased sight  which  makes  him  little.  A  man  is  great  as  a  roan,  be  be  where  or 
what  he  may.  The  grandeur  of  his  nature  turns  to  insignificance  all  outward 
distinctiona  His  powers  of  intellect,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of  knowing  God, 
of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  of  acting  on  his  own  mind,  on  outward  nature,  and 
on  his  fellow-creatures,  these  are  glorious  prerogatives.  Through  the  vulgar 
error  of  undervaluing  what  is  common,  we  are  apt  indeed  to  pass  these  by  as 
of  little  worth.  But  as  in  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul,  the  common  is 
the  most  precious.  Science  and  art  mny  invent  splendid  modes  of  illuminating 
the  apartments  of  the  opulent ;  but  these  are  all  poor  and  worthless,  compared 
with  the  common  liglit  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our  windows,  which  he 
pours  freely,  impartially  over  hill  and  vallpy,  which  kindles  daily  the  eastern 
and  western  sky;  and  so  the  common  lights  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and 
love,  are  of  more  worth  and  dignity  than  the  rare  endowments  which  pve 
celebrity  to  a  few.  Let  us  not  disparage  that  nature  which  is  common  to  all 
men ;  for  no  thought  can  measure  its  grandeur.    It  is  the  image  of  God,  the 
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iin«ge  even  of  \m  infinity,  for  no  limits  can  be  aet  to  ita  unfolding.  He  who 
posaesses  tlie  divine  powers  of  the  soul  is  a  great  being,  be  his  place  what  it 
may.  Tou  may  clotlie  him  with  rags,  may  immure  him  in  a  dun^^eon,  may 
chain  him  to  slarish  tasks.  But  he  is  still  great  You  may  5hut  him  out  of 
your  bouses;  but  Uod  opens  to  him  heavenly  mansions.  Ue  makes  no  show 
indeed  in  the  atreets  of  a  splendid  city ;  but  a  dear  thought,  a  pure  affection,  a 
resolute  art  of  a  virtuous  will,  have  a  dignity  of  quite  another  kind  and  far 
higher  than  accuiuulations  of  brick  and  granite  and  plaster  and  stucco,  however 
cunningly  put  to^etlier,  or  Uiough  stretching  far  beyond  our  sight.  Nor  is  this 
alL  If  we  pass  over  this  grandeur  of  our  common  nature,  and  turn  our  thouglits 
to  that  oom^iarative  greatness,  which  draws  chief  attention,  and  whieli  consists 
in  the  decided  superiority  of  the  individual  to  the  general  standard  of  power 
and  chanutter,  we  shall  find  this  as  free  and  frequent  a  growth  among  tlio  ob- 
scure and  unnoticed  as  in  more  conspicuous  walks  of  life.  The  truly  grreat  are 
to  be  found  every  where,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say,  in  what  condition  they  spring  up 
most  plentifully.  Real  greatness  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  rounds  sphere.  U 
does  not  lie  in  the  magnitude  of  his  outward  agency,  in  the  extent  of  the  effects 
which  be  prxxluces.  The  greatest  men  may  do  comparatively  little  abroad. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  in  our  city  at  this  moment  are  buried  in  obseuricy. 
Grandeur  of  character  lies  wholly  in  force  of  soul,  that  is,  in  the  force  of 
thought,  moral  principle,  and  love,  and  this  may  be  found  in  the  humblest  con- 
dition of  life.  A  mun  brought  up  to  an  obscure  trade,  and  hemmed  ui  by  the 
wants  of  a  growing  family,  may,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  perceive  more  clearly, 
discriminate  more  keenly,  weigh  evidence  more  wisely,  seize  on  the  right  means 
more  decisively,  and  have  more  presence  of  mind  in  difficulty,  titan  another  who 
has  accumulated  vast  stores  of  knowledge  by  laborious  study ;  and  he  has  more 
of  intellectual  greatness.  Many  a  man,  who  has  gone  but  a  few  miles  from 
home,  understands  human  nature  better,  detects  motives  and  weighs  character 
more  sagaciously,  than  another,  who  has  traveled  over  the  known  world,  and 
made  a  name  by  his  reports  of  different  oountriesi  It  is  force  of  thought  which 
measures  intellectual,  and  so  it  is  force  of  principle  which  measures  moral  great- 
ness, that  highest  of  human  endowments^  that  brightest  maniiestatk>n  of  the 
Divinity.  The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  Right  with  invincible  reso- 
lution, who  resists  tlie  sorest  temptations  from  within  and  without,  who  bears 
the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully,  who  is  calmest  in  storms  and  most  fearless 
under  menace  and  frowns,  whose  reluince  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most 
unfaltering ;  and  is  this  a  greatness,  which  is  apt  to  make  a  show,  or  which  is  - 
most  likely  to  abound  in  conspicuous  station  ?  The  solemn  conflicts  of  reason 
with  passion ;  the  victories  of  moral  and  religious  principle  over  urgent  and 
almost  irresistible  solicitations  to  self-indulgence;  the  hardest  sacrifices  of  duty, 
those  of  deep-seated  affection  and  of  the  heart's  fondest  hopes ;  the  consola- 
tions, hopes,  joys,  and  peace,  of  disappointed,  persecuted,  scorned,  desert<.'d  vir- 
tue ;  these  are  of  course  unseen ;  so  that  the  true  greatness  of  human  life  is 
almost  wholly  out  of  sight.  Perhaps  in  our  presence,  the  most  heroic  deed  on 
earth  is  done  in  some  silent  spirit,  the  loftiest  purpose  cherished,  the  most  gen- 
erous sacrifice  made,  and  we  do  not  suspect  it.  I  believe  this  greatness  to  be 
moat  common  among  the  multitude,  whose  names  are  never  heard.  Among 
common  people  will  be  found  more  of  hardship  borne  manfiilly,  more  of  u:ivar- 
nishei  truth,  more  of  religious  trust,  more  of  that  generosity  which  gives  what 
the  giver  needs  him^  elf.  and  more  of  a  wise  estimate  of  life  and  death,  than 
among  the  more  prosperous. 

Influence  over  Others. 

Influence  is  to  lie  measured,  not  by  the  extent  of  surface  it  covers,  but  by  its 
kind.  A  man  may  spread  his  mind,  his  feelings,  and  opinions,  through  a  great 
extent;  but  if  his  mind  be  a  low  one,  he  manifests  no  greatness.  A  wretched 
artist  may  fill  a  city  w'th  daubs,  and  by  a  false,  showy  style  achieve  a  reputa- 
tion ;  but  the  man  of  genius,  who  leaves  behind^im  one  grand  picture,  in  which 
immortal  beauty  is  embodied,  and  which  is  silently  to  spread  a  true  taste  in  his 
art^  exerts  an  incomparably  higher  influence.  Now  the  noblest  influence  on 
earth  is  that  exerted  on  character ;  and  he  who  puts  forLh  this,  does  a  gn^at 
work,  no  matter  how  narrow  or  obscure  his  sphere.  The  father  and  mot!<.cr  of 
aji  nnooticed  fiimlly,  who,  in  their  seclusion,  awaken  the  mind  of  one  child  to 
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the  idea  and  lore  of  peifect  goodness,  who  awaken  in  him  a  strength  of  wHI  to 
repel  all  temptation,  and  who  send  him  out  prepared  to  profit  hj  the  eonfiicts 
of  life,  surpass  in  influence  a  Napoleon  breaking  the  world  to  his  sway.  And 
not  onlj  is  their  work  higher  in  kind ;  who  knows,  but  that  thej  are  doing  a 
greater  work  even  as  to  extent  or  surface  than  the  conqoeror?  Who  knows, 
bat  that  the  being,  whom  they  inspire  with  holy  and  disinterested  prindplea, 
may  communicate  himself  to  others ;  and  that,  by  a  spreading  agency,  of  whicfa 
they  were  the  silent  origin,  improvements  may  spread  through  a  nation,  tfaroogh 
the  world?  In  these  remarks  yon  will  see  why  I  feel  and  express  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  obscure,  in  the  mass  of  men.  The  distinctions  of  society  ranish 
before  the  light  of  these  truths.  I  attach  myself  to  the  multitude,  not  becaose 
they  are  Toters  and  hare  political  power;  but  because  they  are  men,  and  hare 
within  their  reach  the  most  glorious  prizes  of  humanity. 

THB  IDEA  OF  SELF-CULTUIUL 

When  a  man  looks  into  himself  he  discoyers  two  distinct  orders  or  kinds  of 
principles  which  it  behoores  him  espedaUy  to  comprehend.  He  diacoreiB  de- 
sires, appetites^  passions  which  terminate  in  himself  which  craye  and  aeek  his 
own  interest,  gratification,  distinction ;  and  he  disooyers  another  priociple,  an 
antagonist  to  these,  which  is  Impartial,  Disinterested,  Uniyersa],  enjoming  oa 
him  a  regard  to  the  rights  and  happiness  of  other  beings,  and  laying  oq  him  ob- 
ligations which  must  be  discharged,  cost  what  they  may,  or  boweyer  they  may 
clash  with  his  particular  pleasure  or  gain.  No  man,  howeyer  narrowed  to  hv 
own  interest,  howeyer  hardened  by  selfishness,  can  deny  that  there  springs  up 
within  him  a  great  idea  in  opposition  to  interest,  the  idea  of  Duty,  that  an  in- 
ward  yoice  calls  him  more  or  less  distinctly  to  reyere  and  exercise  Impartial 
Justice,  and  Uniyersal  Good-will.  This  disinterested  principle  in  human  nature 
we  call,  sometimes^  reason;  sometimes,  conscience;  sometimes,  the  moral  sense 
or  fiumlty.  Bnt,  be  its  name  what  it  may,  it  is  a  real  principle  in  each  of  n^ 
and  it  is  the  supreme  power  within  us,  to  be  cultiyated  aboye  all  others,  lor  on 
its  culture  the  right  development  of  all  others  depends.  The  passions,  indeed, 
may  be  stronger  than  the  ponscience,  may  lift  up  a  louder  yoice;  bat  their 
clamor  differs  wholly  from  the  tone  of  command  in  which  the  conscience  speakg. 
They  are  not  clothed  with  its  authority,  its  binding  power.  In  their  yery  tri- 
umphs they  are  rebuked  by  the  moral  principle,  and  oJten  cower  before  its  stiU, 
deep,  menacing  yoice.  No  part  of  self-knowledge  is  more  important^  than  to 
discern  clearly  these  two  great  principles^  the  self-seeking  and  the  disinterested; 
and  the  most  important  part  of  self-culture  is  to  depress  the  former,  and  to  ex- 
alt the  latter,  or  to  enthrone  the  sense  of  duty  within  us.  There  are  no  limits 
to  the  growth  of  this  moral  force  in  man,  if  he  will  cherish  it  faithinlly.  There 
haye  been  men,  whom  no  power  in  the  uniyerse  could  turn  firom  the  Right,  by 
whom  death  in  its  most  dreadful  forms  has  been  less  dreaded  than  transgression 
of  the  inward  law  of  uniyersal  justice  and  loye; 

Self-caUure  is  ReUgioua. — ^When  we  look  into  ourselyes  we  discoyer  powers 
which  link  us  with  this  outward,  yisible,  finite,  eyer  changing  world.  We  have 
sight  and  other  senses  to  discern,  and  limbs  and  yarious  faculties  to  secure  and 
appropriate  the  material  creation.  And  we  haye  too  a  power,  which  can  not 
stop  at  what  we  see  and  handle,  at  what  exists  within  the  bounds  of  space  and 
time,  which  seeks  for  the  Infinite,  Uncreated  Cause,  which  can  not  restltillit 
ascend  to  the  Eternal,  All-comprehending  Mind.  This  we  call  the  religioiis 
principle,  and  its  grandeur  can  not  be  exaggerated  by  human  language;  for  it 
marks  out  a  being  destined  for  higher  communion  than  with  the  yisible  uniyerse. 
To  deyelop  this,  is  eminently  to  educate  ourselyes.  The  true  idea  of  God,  ud- 
folded  clearly  and  liyingly  within  us,  and  moving  us  to  adore  and  obey  him,  and  to 
aspire  after  likeness  to  liim,  is  the  noblest  growSi  in  human,  and  I  may  add,  in  ce- 
lestial natures.  The  religious  principle,  and  the  moral,  are  intimately  connected, 
and  grow  together.  The  former  is  indeed  the  perfection  and  highest  manifestation 
of  the  latter.  They  are  both  dftnterested.  It  is  the  essence  of  true  religion  to 
recognize  and  adore  in  God  the  attributes  of  Impartial  Justice  and  Uniyersal  Loye, 
and  to  hear  him  commanding  us  in  the  conscience  to  become  what  we  adore. 

Self-ctUtwe  is  InteUeciual. — Intellectual  culture  consists,  not  chiefly,  as  many 
are  apt  to  think,  in  accumulating  information,  though  this  is  important,  but  in 
building  up  a  force  of  thought  which  may  be  turned  at  will  on  any  subjects  on 
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which  we  are  called  to  pass  Judgment.  This  force  is  manifested  In  the  concen- 
tration of  the  attention,  in  accurate  penetrating  observation,  in  reducing  com- 
plex subjects  to  their  elements,  in  diving  beneath  the  effect  lo  the  cause;  in 
detecting  the  more  subtle  differences  and  resemblances  of  tilings,  in  reading  the 
.future  in  the  present,  and  especially  in  rising  from  particular  fiicts  to  gfrneral 
laws  or  universal  truths.  This  last  exertion  of  the  intellect,  its  rising  to  broad 
views  and  great  principles,  constitutes  what  is  called  the  philosophical  mind, 
and  is  especially  worthy  of  culture.  What  it  means,  jour  own  observation 
must  have  taught  you.  Tou  must  have  taken  note  of  two  classes  of  men,  the 
ope  always  employed  on  details,  on  particular  fa(tts,  and  the  other  using  these 
facts  as  foundations  of  higher,  wider  truths.  The  latter  are  philosophers.  For 
example,  men  had  for  ages  seen  pieces  of  wood,  stones,  metals  felling  to  the 
ground.  Newton  seized  on  these  particular  facts,  and  rose  to  the  idea,  that  all 
matter  tends,  or  is  attracted,  towaid  all  matter,  and  then  defined  the  law  accord- 
ing to  which  this  attraction  or  force  acts  at  different  distances,  thus  giving  us  a 
grand  principle,  which,  we  have  reason  to  think,  extends  to  and  controls  the 
whole  outward  creation.  One  man  reads  a  history,  and  can  tell  you  all  its 
events,  and  there  stops.  Another  combines  these  events,  brings  them  under 
one  view,  and  learns  the  great  causes  which  are  at  work  on  this  or  another  na- 
tion, and  what  are  its  great  tendencies,  whether  to  freedom  or  despotism,  to  one 
or  another  form  of  civilization.  So  one  man  talks  continually  about  the  partic- 
ular actions  of  this  or  another  neighbor;  whilst  another  looks  beyond  the  acts 
to  the  inward  principle  from  which  they  spring,  and  gathers  from  them  larger 
views  of  human  nature.  In  a  word,  one  man  sees  all  things  apart  and  in  frag^ 
ments,  whilst  another  strives  to  discover  the  bannony,  connection,  unity  of  afi. 
One  of  tlie  great  evils  of  society  is,  that  men,  occupied  perpetually  with  petfy 
details,  want  general  truths,  want  broad  and  fixed  principles.  Henoe  many, 
not  wicked,  are  unstable,  habituaUy  inconsistent,  as  if  they  were  overgrown 
children,  rather  than  men.  To  build  up  that  strength  of  mind  which  appre- 
hends and  cleaves  to  great  universal  truths,  is  the  highest  intellectual  self-cul- 
ture ;  and  here  I  wish  you  to  observe  how  entirely  this  culture  agrees  with  that 
of  the  moral  and  the  religious  principles  of  our  nature,  of  which  I  have  pre- 
viously spoken.  In  each  of  these,  the  improvement  of  the  soul  consists  In 
raising  it  above  what  is  narrow,  particular,  individual,  selfish,  to  the  universal 
and  unconfined.  To  improve  a  man,  is  to  b'beralize,  enlarge  him  in  thought, 
feeling,  and  purpose.  Narrowness  of  intellect  and  hearty  this  is  the  degradation 
from  which  all  cuHure  aims  to  rescue  the  human  being. 

Self-cuUure  ia  Methodical— -In  kx>king  at  our  nature,  we  discover,  among  its 
admirable  endowments,  the  sense  or  perception  of  Beauty.  We  see  the  germ 
of  this  in  every  hunum  being,  and  there  is  no  power  which  admits  greater  cul- 
tivation ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  cherished  in  all?  It  deserves  remark,  that 
the  provision  for  this  principle  is  infinite  in  the  universe.  There  is  but  a  yery 
minute  portion  of  the  creation  which  we  can  turn  into  food  and  dothee,  or 
gratification  for  the  body ;  but  the  whole  creation  may  be  used  to  minister  to 
the  sense  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  an  all-pervading  presence.  It  unfolds  in  the 
numberless  flowers  of  the  spring.  It  waves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
the  green  blades  of  grass.  It  haunts  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and 
gleams  out  m  the  hues  of  the  shell  and  the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these 
minute  objects,  but  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars, 
the  rising  and  setting  sun,  all  overflow  with  beautv.  The  universe  is  its  tem- 
ple; and  those  men  who  are  alive  to  it,  can  not  lift  their  eyes  without  feeling 
themselves  encompassed  with  it  on  every  side.  Now  this  beauty  is  so  preciouii 
the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  refined  and  pure,  so  congenial  wiUi  our  tenderest 
and  noble  feelings,  and  so  akin  to  worship,  that  it  is  painfrd  to  think  of  the 
multitude  of  men  as  living  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  living  almost  as  blind  to  it, 
as  if,  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious  sky,  tliey  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon. 
An  infinite  joy  is  lost  to  the  world  by  the  want  of  culture  of  this  spiritual  en- 
dowment. Suppose  that  I  were  to  visit  a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  lined 
with  the  choicest  pictures  of  Raphael,  and  every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  that  I  were  to  learn  that  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child,  ever  cast  an  eye  at  these  miracles  of  art,  how  should  I  ibel 
their  privation;  how  i^ould  I  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  help  them  to 
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comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness  and  g^ndeur  which  in  vain  coarted  theip^ 
notic&  Bat  every  husbandman  is  living  in  eight  of  the  works  of  a  diviner  ar- 
tist ;  and  how  much  would  his  existence  be  elevated  could  he  see  the  g^lory 
which  shines  forth  in  their  forms,  hues,  proportions,  and  moral  expression  I  I 
have  spoken  only  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  how  much  of  this  my&terious  . 
charm  is  found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  especially  in  literature?  The  best  books 
have  mo'it  beauty.  The  greatest  truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with  beauty, 
and  they  win  their  way  most  surely  and  deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in 
this  their  natural  and  fit  attire.  Now  no  man  receives  the  true  culture  of  a 
man  in  whom  the  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  is  not  cherished ;  and  I  know  of 
no  condition  in  life  from  which  it  should  be  excluded.  Of  all  luxuries  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  at  hand;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  imporunt  to  tbooe 
conditions  where  coarse  labor  tends  to  give  a  grossness  to  the  mind.  From  the 
diffusion  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  ancient  Greece,  and  of  the  taste  for  music  in 
Modern  Grormany,  we  learn  that  the  people  at  large  may  partake  of  refined  grati- 
fications which  have  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  necessarily  restricted  to  a  few. 

S<flf-cuUure  shotdd  embrace  OUerance. — There  is  a  power  which  each  man 
should  cultivate  according  to  his  ability,  but  which  is  very  much  neglected  in 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  is  the  power  of  Utterance.  A  man  was  not 
made  to  shut  up  his  mind  in  itself;  but  to  give  it  voice,  and  to  exchange  it  lor 
other  minds.  Speech  is  one  of  our  grand  distinctions  firom  the  brute.  Oar 
power  over  others  lies  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  thought  within  us,  as  in 
the  power  of  bringing  it  out,  A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  vigor, 
may,  for  want  of  expression,  be  a  cipher,  without  significance,  in  society.  And 
not  only  does  a  man  influence  others,  but  he  greatly  aids  his  own  int^ect,  by 
giving  distinct  and  foroible  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  We  understand  oursirlvet 
better,  our  conceptions  grow  clearer,  by  the  very  effort  to  make  them  dear  to 
another.  Our  social  rank,  too,  depends  a  good  deal  on  our  power  of  utteranosi 
The  principal  distinction  between  what  are  called  gentleman,  and  the  vulgar, 
lies  in  this,  that  the  latter  are  awkward  in  manners,  and  are  especially  wanting 
in  propriety,  clearness,  grace,  and  force  of  utterance.  A  man  who  can  not  open 
his  lips  without  breaking  a  rule  of  grammar,  without  showing  in  his  dialed,  or 
brogue,  or  uncouth  tones,  his  want  of  cultivation,  or  without  aarkening  his 
meaning  by  a  confused,  unskillful  mode  of  communication,  can  not  take  the 
place  to  which,  perhaps,  his  native  good  sense  entitles  him.  To  have  inter- 
course with  respectable  people,  we  must  speak  their  language.  On  this  account 
I  am  glad  that  grammar  and  a  correct  pronunciation  are  taught  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  dty.  These  are  not  trifles;  nor  are  they  superfluous  to  any 
class  of  people.  They  give  a  man  access  to  social  advantages,  on  which  his 
improvement  very  much  dependa  The  power  of  utterance  sliould  be  included 
by  all  in  their  plans  of  self-culture. 

S^ilf-cuUnre  should  be  Universal — ^The  common  notion  has  been,  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  need  no  other  culture  than  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  vari- 
ous trades;  and  though  this  error  is  passing  away,  it  is  far  from  being  exploded. 
But  the  grround  of  a  man's  culture  lies  in  his  nature,  not  in  his  calling.  His 
powers  are  to  be  unfolded  on  account  of  their  inherent  dignity,  not  their  out- 
ward direction.  He  is  to  be  educated  because  he  is  a  man,  not  because  he  is 
to  make  shoes,  nails,  or  pins.  A  trade  is  plainly  not  the  great  end  of  his  being, 
for  his  mind  can  not  be  shut  up  in  it  *  *  *  A  mind,  in  which  are  sown 
the  seeds  of  wisdom,  disiutenestedness,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  piety,  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  outward  material  interests  of  a  world.  It  exists  for  itseU;  for 
its  own  perfection,  and  must  not  be  enslaved  to  its  own  or  others'  animal  wanta 
You  tell  me  that  a  liberal  culture  is  needed  for  men  who  are  to  fill  high  stations; 
but  not  for  such  as  are  doomed  to  vulgar  labor.  I  answer,  that  Man  is  a  greater 
name  than  President  or  King.  Truth  and  goodness  are  equally  precious,  in 
whatever  sphere  they  are  found.  Besides,  men  of  all  condition.^  sustain  equally 
the  rektions  which  give  birth  to  the  highest  virtues,  and  demand  the  highest 
powers.  The  laborer  is  not  a  mere  laborer.  He  has  close,  tender,  responsible 
connections  with  God  and  his  fellow  creatures.  He  is  a  son,  husband,  father, 
friend,  and  Christian.  He  belongs  to  a  home,  a  country,  a  church,  a  race ;  and 
is  Kuch  a  man  to  be  cultivated  only  for  a  trade?  Was  he  Qot  sent  into  tbo 
world  for  a  great  work? 
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POBTBT  IN  INDIYIDUAL  CULTUBB. 

We  believe  that  poetrj,  far  from  injaring  society,  is  one  of  the 
great  instruments  of  its  refinement  and  exaltation.  It  lifts  the  mind 
above  ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares,  and 
awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  afiSnity  with  what  is  pure  and 
noble.  In  its  legitimate  and  highest  efforts,  it  has  the  same  ten- 
dency and  aim  with  Christianity, — that  is,  to  spiritualize  our  nature. 
True,  poetry  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  vice,  the  pander  of 
bad  passions ;  but  when  genius  thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and 
parts  with  much  of  its  power;  and  even  when  poetry  is  enslaved 
to  licentiousness  and  misanthropy,  she  can  not  wholly  forget  her 
true  vocation.  Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  images 
of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies  with  what  is  good  in  our  nature, 
bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation  at  the  hollowness  of  the  world,  pas- 
sages true  to  our  moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an  immoral  work,  and 
show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  gifted  spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly  from 
what  is  good.  Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  with  our  best  affections. 
It  delights  in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  outward  nature  and  of 
the  soul.  It  indeed  portrays  with  terrible  enei^  the  excesses  of 
the  passions;  but  they  are  passions  which  show  a  mighty  nature, 
which  are  full  of  power,  which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep 
though  shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great  tendency  and  purpose  is 
to  carry  the  mind  beyond  and  above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks 
of  ordinary  life ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element,  and  to  breathe  into 
it  more  profound  and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the  love- 
liness of  nature,  brings  back  the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  revives 
the  relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unqnenched  the  enthusiasm 
which  warmed  the  springtime  of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love, 
strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid  delineations  of 
its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
classes  of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being,  and, 
through  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay 
hold  on  the  future  life. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poetry  that  it  gives  wrong 
views  and  excites  false  expectations  of  life,  peoples  the  mind  with 
shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up  imagination  on  the  ruins  of 
wisdom.  That  there  is  wisdom  against  which  poetry  wars — the  wis- 
dom of  the  senses,  which  makes  physical  comfort  and  gratification 
the  supreme  good,  and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life — we  do  not 
deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  service  which  poetry  renders  to 
mankind,  that  it  redeems  them  from  the  thraldom  of  this  earth-bom 
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pradence.    Bat,  passing  over  this  topic,  we  would  observe  that  the 
complaiDt  against  poetry,  as  abounding  in  illusion  and  deeepUon,  ts, 
in  the  main,  groundless.     In  many  poems  there  is  more  of  truth 
than  in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theories.    The  fictions  of 
genius  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  ito  flashes 
often  open  new  regions  of  thought,  and  throw  new  light  on  the 
mysteries  of  our  being.    In  poetry,  the  letter  is  falsehood,  bnt  the 
spirit  is  often  profoundest  wisdom.     And  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the 
boldest  fictions  of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  in  his 
delineations  of  life ;  for  the  present  life,  which  is  the  first  stage  of 
the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials  of  poetry,  and  it  is  the 
highest  office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine  element  among  the 
grosser  pleasures  and  Ubors  of  our  earthly  being.    The  present  life 
is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and  finite.    To  the  gifted  eye 
it  abounds  in  the  poetic.     The  affections  which  spread  beyond  our- 
selves, and  stretch  far  into  futurity ;  the  working  of  mighty  passions, 
which  seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost  superhuman  energy ;  the 
innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  of  infancy ;  the  bloom,  and  buoy- 
ancy, and  dazzling  hopes  of  youth ;  the  throbbinga  of  the  heart 
when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness  too  vast  for 
>earth ;  woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  full- 
ness of  feeling,  and  depth  of  affection,  and  her  blushes  of  purity, 
and  the  tones  and  looks  which  only  a  mother^s  heart  can  inspire, — 
these  are  all  poetical.    It  is  not  true  that  the  poet  punts  a  life 
which  does  not  exist.    He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it 
were,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fra- 
grance, brings  together  its  scattered  beauties,  and  prolongs  its  more 
refined  but  evanescent  joys ;  and  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good 
to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence  and 
physical  gratifications,  but  admits,  in  measures,  which  may  be  in- 
definitely enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights  worthy  of  a  higher  being. 
This  power  of  poetry  to  refine  our  views  of  life  and  happiness  is 
more  and  more  needed  as  society  advances.     It  is  needed  to  with- 
stand the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  artificial  manners,  whidi 
make  civilization  so  tame  and  uninteresting.     It  is  needed  to  coun- 
teract the  tendency  of  physical  science,  which — ^being  now  sought, 
not,  as  formerly,  for  intellectual  gratification,  but  for  multiplying 
bodily  comforts — requires  a  new  development  of  imagination,  taste, 
and  poetry,  to  preserve  men  from  sinking  into  an  earthly,  material, 
epicurean  life. 
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8UPEBI0BITT  OF  HIND  OYER  MATTER. 

When  we  look  at  the  oi^anized  productions  of  natnre,  we  see  that 
they  require  only  a  limited  time,  and  roost  of  them  a  very  short 
time,  to  reach  their  perfection,  and  accomplish  their  end.  Take, 
for  example,  that  noble  prod  action,  a  tree.  Having  reached  a  cer- 
tain height,  and  borne  leaves,  flowers,  and  frait,  it  has  nothing  more 
to  do.  Its  powers  are  fully  developed ;  it  has  no  hidden  capacities, 
of  which  its  buds  and  fruit  are  only  the  beginnings  and  pledges. 
Its  design  is  fulfilled ;  the  principle  of  life  within  it  can  effect  no 
more.  Not  so  the  mind.  We  can  never  say  of  this,  as  of  the  full- 
grown  tree  in  autumn.  It  has  answered  its  end ;  it  has  done  its  work; 
its  capacity  is  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  the  nature,  powers,  de- 
sires, and  purposes  of  the  mind  are  all  undefined.  We  never  feel, 
when  a  great  intellect  has  risen  to  an  original  thought,  or  a  vast  dis- 
covery, that  it  has  now  accomplished  its  whole  purpose,  reached  its 
bound,  and  can  yield  no  other  or  higher  fruits.  On  the  contrary, 
our  conviction  of  its  resources  is  enlarged ;  we  discern  more  of  its 
affinity  to  the  inexhaustible  intelligence  of  its  Author. 

So,  when  a  pure  and  resolute  mind  has  made  some  great  sacrifice 
to  truth  and  duty,  has  manifested  its  attachment  to  God  and  man 
in  singular  trials,  we  do  not  feel  as  if  the  whole  energy  of  virtuous 
principle  were  now  put  forth,  as  if  the  measure  of  excellence  were 
filled,  as  if  the  maturest  fruits  were  now  borne,  and  henceforth  the 
soul  could  only  repeat  itself.  We  feel,  on  the  contrary,  that  virtue 
by  illustrious  efforts  replenishes  instead  of  wasting  its  life ;  that  the 
mind,  by  perseverance  in  well-doing,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  me- 
chanical tameness,  is  able  to  conceive  of  higher  duties,  is  armed  for 
a  nobler  daring,  and  grows  more  efficient  in  charity.  The  mind, 
by  going  forward,  does  not  reach  insurmountable  prison  walls,  but 
learns  more  and  more  the  boundlessness  of  its  powers,  and  range.    ' 

Let  me  place  this  topic  in  another  light,  which  may  show,  even 
more  strongly,  the  contrast  of  the  mind  with  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  matter.  My  meaning  may  best  be  conveyed  by  reverting 
to  the  tree.  We  consider  the  tree  as  having  answered  its  highest 
purpose  when  it  yields  a  particular  fruit.  We  judge  of  its  perfec- 
tion by  a  fixed,  positive,  definite  product.  The  mind,  however,  in 
proportion  to  its  imj)rovements,  becomes  conscious  that  its  perfec- 
tion consists  not  in  fixed,  prescribed  effects,  not  in  exact  and  defined 
attainments,  but  in  an  original,  creative,  unconfinable  energy,  which 
yields  new  products,  which  carries  into  it  new  fields  of  thought. 

This  truth  indeed  is  so  obvious,  that  even  the  least  improved  may 
discern  it.    You  all  feel,  that  the  most  perfect  mind  is  not  that 
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which  works  in  a  prescribed  way,  which  thinks  and  acts  according 
to  prescribed  rules,  but  that  which  has  a  spring  of  action  in  itself 
which  combines  anew  the  knowledge  received  from  other  minds, 
which  explores  its  hidden  and  multiplied  relations,  and  gives  it  forth 
in  fresh  and  higher  forms.  The  perfection  of  the  tree,  then,  lies  in 
a  precise  or  definite  product  That  of  the  mind  lies  in  an  indefinite 
and  boundless  energy.  The  first  impUes  limits.  To  set  limits  to 
the  mind  would  destroy  that  original  power  in  which  its  perfection 
consists.  Here,  then,  we  observe  a  distinction  between  material 
forms  and  the  mind ;  and  from  the  destruclion  of  the  first,  which, 
as  we  see,  attain  perfection  and  fulfill  their  purpose  in  a  limited 
duration,  we  can  not  argue  to  the  destruction  of  the  hist,  which 
plainly  possesses  the  capacity  of  a  progress  without  end.  < 

We  have  pointed  out  one  contrast  between  the  mind  and  material 
forms.  The  latter,  we  have  seen  by  their  nature,  have  bounds.  The 
tree,  in  a  short  time,  and  by  rising  and  spreading  a  short  distance, 
accomplishes  its  end.  I  now  add,  that  the  system  of  natnre  to 
which  the  tree  belongs  requires  that  it  should  stop  where  it  does. 
Were  it  to  grow  for  ever,  it  would  be  an  infinite  mischief.  A  single 
plant,  endued  with  the  principle  of  unlimited  expansion,  would  in 
the  progress  of  centuries  overshadow  nations,  and  exclude  every 
other  growth — would  exhaust  the  earth's  whole  fertility.  Material 
forms,  then,  must  have  narrow  bounds,  and  their  nsefulncss  reqnires 
that  their  life  and  growth  should  often  be  arrested,  even  before 
reaching  the  limits  prescribed  by  nature. 

But  the  indefinite  expansion  of  the  mind,  instead  of  warring  with 
and  counteracting  the  system  of  creation,  harmonizes  with  and  per- 
fects it.  One  tree,  should  it  grow  for  ever,  would  exclude  other 
forms  of  vegetable  life.  One  mind,  in  proportion  to  its  expansion, 
awakens,  and  in  a  sense  creates,  other  minds.  It  multiplies,  instead 
of  exhausting,  the  nutriment  which  other  understandings  need.  A 
mind,  the  more  it  has  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  the  more  it 
spreads  life  and  power  around  it  It  is  an  ever-enlarging  source  o( 
thought  and  love.  Let  me  here  add,  that  the  mind,  by  nnlimited 
growth,  not  only  yields  a  greater  amount  of  good  to  other  beings, 
but  produces  continually  new  forms  of  good.  This  in  an  important 
distinction.  Were  the  tree  to  spread  indefinitely,  it  would  abound 
more  in  fruit,  but  in  fruit  of  the  same  kind ;  and  by  excluding  every 
other  growth,  it  would  destroy  the  variety  of  products,  which  now 
contribute  to  health  and  enjoyment  But  the  mind,  in  its  prc^^ress, 
is  perpetually  yielding  new  fruits,  new  forms  of  thought,  and  viitoe, 
and  sanctity. 
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GRANT  DUFF.  M.  P. 

llr.  Grant  Duflf;  an  aocomplished  scholar,  and  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  Elgin  Burghs,  Soodand,  presents  the  views  which  we  have  always 
held  respecting  the  classical  element  in  a  scheme  of  general  education. 

'  I  did  not  consider  the  old-foshioned  English  classical  education  a  good  daa- 
sical  education.  On  the  oontrarjTt  I  consider  it  a  very  bad  classical  education, 
altogether  one  sided,  failing  to  give  any  thing  like  the  cultivation  that  a  classical 
education  ought  to  give,  while  it  occupies  a  most  unreasonable  amount  of  time. 
I  believe  that  you  could  with  ease,  in  very  much  less  than  half  the  time  usually 
occupied  in  ckssical  studies,  fiuniliarize  the  mind  with  every  thing  that  lias  come 
down  from  classical  antiquity  that  ought  to  fbrm  any  part  of  general  education. 
I  would  produce  these  results  in  the  following  ways:— 1st,  By  teaching  Greek 
as,  what  it  is  mainly,  a  living,  not  a  dead  languaga  2d,  By  considering  that  the 
only  object  worth  keeping  in  view  with  regard  to  Latin  and  Greek,  considered 
as  a  part  of  general  education,  is  to  enable  your  youth  to  read  whatever  exists 
in  Latin  and  Greek  that  you  can  not  read  as  well  in  English,  French,  or  Ger- 
maa  To  that  end,  I  would  immensely  curtail  the  amount  that  is  read,  and  even 
of  the  authors  which  must  be  read  I  would  read  in  translations  as  much  as 
oould  be  with  propriety  read  in  that  way.  I  would  strike  my  pen  remorselessly 
through  every  thing  that  was  uncharacteristic  in  a  first  rate  author;  but,  on  the 
other  band,  I  wouhl  include  in  my  list  of  books  a  good  deal  that  is  usually,  but 
most  unreasonably,  omitted.  I  would  wholly  banish  IVom  general  education  all 
Latin  and  Greek  composition  whatever,  except  in  prose.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  coDside^it  Just  as  necessary  that  the  persons  who  were  to  go  through  a 
cUissical  education  should  have  their  eye  familiarized  with  whatever  is  most 
beautiful  in  Greek  coins,  statues,  gems,  and  buildings,  as  that  the  ear  should 
be  familiarized  with  the  finest  passages  in  the  language.  When  I  was  at  school 
it  was  the  fashion  to  learff  by  heart  thousands  and  thousands  of  lines  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  To  all  that  I  would  put  an  utter  end,  and  never  encourage  a  line 
to  be  learnt  that  was  not  sufficiently  good  to  be  treasured  through  life  as  a 
possession  for  ever. 

*The  time  is  surely  come  for  some  scholar  of  commanding  reputation,  or  bet- 
ter still,  for  some  committee  of  scholars,  to  put  forth  an  answer  to  this  question 
—considering  that  Latin  and  Greek  studies  do  bring  the  mind  into  contact  with 
ideas  with  which  it  is  not  otherwise  brought  into  contact,  and  considering  that 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  the  studies  which  it  is  absurd  and  disgraceful  to 
neglect — what  is  there  that  you  insist  upon  as  specially  worthy  of  attention? 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  list  of  books  or  part  of  books  which  would  be  written 
down  in  answer  to  such  a  question  as  this  by  scholars,  wbo,  in  addition  to  hav- 
ing read  widely  in  the  classics  and  having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
chief  treasures  of  dassie  art,  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  modem  literature, 
would  not  be  of  unwieldly  length.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  desire  to  keep  clas- 
sical study  a  part  of  education,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  place  which 
classical  studies  now  hold  in  this  country  is  a  mere  accidental  result  of  their 
having  been  introduced  when  there  was  hardly  any  modem  literature.  Of  late 
they  have  been  studied  from  a  fantastic  notion  that  they  are  a  peculiariy  good 
discipline  for  the  mind,  that  they  are  in  some  mysterious  aense  educative.    They 
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were  not  introduced,  howeyer,  for  any  such  silly  reason.  Latin  and  Oreek  were 
in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  the  keys  of  almost  all  knowledge  worth  haying. 
They  were  studied,  not  as  being  educative,  but  being  instructive.  What  I  ad- 
Yocate  is,  that  we  should  go  back,  to  the  pradtioes  and  principles  of  oar  ances- 
tors in  this  matter,  and  act  as  tliey  would  have  acted  if  the  languages  which  it 
was  necessary  to  learn  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  an  intelligent  life  had  been 
then,  as  English,  French,  and  German  are  now,  full  of  books  which  introduced 
the  reader  to  the  knowledge  best  worth  having.  If  that  had  been  so  in  their 
day,  they  would,  I  trust,  have  used  the  classics  to  do  lor  them  what  other  liter- 
ature could  not  do — they  would  not,  I  trust,  have  used  the  dassics  to  do  what 
other  literature  could  do  better.  There  is  another  question  which  a  committee 
of  scholars  might  usefully  answer.  What  are  the  best  translations  of  the  clas- 
sics in  English,  French,  or  German,  and  what  is  there  that  must  be  read  in  the 
original?  If  those  two  questions  were  satisfactorily  answered,  if  it  became 
once  understood  that  a  classical  education  must  include  a  fiimiliarity  with  the 
best  productions  of  classical  ar^  as  represented  at  least  by  casts^  electrotypes, 
drawings,  and  other  copies  where  the  originals  are  not  accessible^  and  ooghti  if 
possible,  to  include  a  visit  to  the  principal  classical  sites,  I  believe  that  the 
amount  of  classical  culture  in  this  country  would  be  enormously  increased,  and 
give  time  for  more  valuable  studies.    - 

'  I  want  carefully  to  guard  myself  against  saying  a  word  against  these  studies 
—classical  or  any  of  their  ad|juncts  per  se.  The  least  usefhl  of  these  a^jupcta  Is 
probably  Latin  and  Greek  verse  composition,  but  I  would  utterly  banish  it  from 
general  education,  I  would  endeavor  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  English  soc- 
cess  in  what  I  admit  to  be,  like  fencing,  an  excessively  pretty  aocomphshmeDt, 
by  givmg  farge  rewards  for  it  both  at  our  schools  and  universitiesL  The  best 
and  most  legitimate  use  to  which  you  can  put  endowments  is  to  eocoarage 
studies  which  will  not,  so  to  speak,  encourage  themselves,  and  I  should  be  sony 
if  there  were  ever  a  time  when  a  few  persons  in  this  country  could  not  write 
Latin  verse  as  well,  say,  as  the  late  Professor  Conington,  or  Greek  Iambics  as 
well  as  the  late  Mr.  James  Riddell,  not  to  mention  the  names  of  living  peo|^ 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  represent  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  present  tfTsCem 
of  teaching  the  classics  as  enemies  to  the  dassics  themselvee,  but  nothing  could, 
in  my  case,  be  more  unjust  I  wish,  as  you  have  seen,  that  the  dassics  should 
still  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  the  education  of  any  one  who  has  any  apti- 
tnde  for  literature,  and  who  can  carry  on  his  studies  to  the  age  at  which  young 
men  usually  leave  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Further,  I  should  like  to  see  such  a 
rearrangement  in  the  application  of  our  University  f^inds  as  to  encourage  a 
small  number  of  specialists  to  give  their  attention  to  every  one  of  the  adjuncts 
of  dassical  study.  I  can  not  possibly  make  it  too  dear  that  what  I  want  is, 
not  to  diminish  the  amount  of  classical  knowledge  in  the  world  or  of  dasaical 
culture  in  general  education,  but  by  a  wiser  ordering  of  dassical  studies  to  get 
time  for  other  studies  even  more  important,  without  overtasking  the  strength  of 
(airly  intelligent  and  fairly  healthy  young  persons.  I  bdieve  that  English  boys 
lose  at  least  five  dear  years  of  life  between  seven  years  old  and  three-and- 
twenty,  thanks  to  the  unwisdom  of  our  present  laysteni,  in  addition  to  what 
they  may  lose  by  their  own  idleness.' 
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THOMAS  HOOD.   1798 — 1846. 


Thomas  Hood,  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  was  born  in  London,  in 
1708.  He  entered  the  counting-house  of  a  Russian  merchant  as 
clerk, — ^which  he  left  on  account  of  his  health,  for  the  business  of 
engraving,  but  in  1821,  became  sub-editor  of  the  London  Magazine, 
and  afterward  was  an  author,  by  profession,  till  his  death  in  1845. 
His  **  Whims  and  Oddities,"  "Comic  Almanac,**  d^c,  have  established 
his  reputation  for  wit  and  comic  power,  and  his  "Song  of  a  Shirt," 
'*  Eugene  Aratn's  Dream,"  Ac,  indicate  the  possession  of  more  serious 
and  higher  capacities. 

His  "" Irish  Schoolmaster,''  "The  Schoolmaster  Abroad;'  "The 
Schoolmaster's  Motto,"  abound  in  whimsical  allusions  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Irish  and  English  schools  and  the  teachers  of  our  day — ^greatly 
exaggerated,  we  would  fain  believe. 

THS  XBISH  8CHOOL1U8TSB. 

Alack  !  *rM  melancholy  theme  to  thiok 
How  Learning  doth  in  ragged  states  abide, 
And,  like  her  bashful  owl,  obscurely  blink* 
In  pensive  glooms  and  corners,  scarcely  spied ; 
Not,  as  in  Foonders'  Halls  and  domes  of  pride, 
Served  with  grave  homage,  like  a  tragic  queen, 
But  with  one  lonely  priest  compelled  to  hide, 
In  midst  of  foggy  moors  and  mosses  green, 
In  that  clay  cabin  hight  the  College  of  Kilreen ! 

This  College  looketh  South  and  West  alsoe. 
Because  it  hath  a  cast  in  windows  twain ; 
Craxy  and  crack'd  they  be,  and  wind  doth  blow 
Thorough  transparent  holes  in  every  pane, 
Which  Dan,  with  many  paines,  makes  whole  again. 
With  nether  garments,  which  his  thrift  doth  teach 
To  stand  for  glass,  like  pronouns,  and  when  rain 
Stormeth,  he  puts,  **  once  more  unto  the  breach," 
Outside  and  in,  tho'  broke,  yet  so  be  mendeth  each. 

And  in  the  midst  a  little  door  there  is, 
Whereon  a  hoard  that  doth  congratulate 
With  painted  letters,  red  as  blood  I  wis. 
Thus  written, 

"CHILDREN  TAKEN  IN  TO  BATE:" 
And  oft,  indeed,  the  inward  of  that  gate, 
.Q  Most  ventriloque,  doth  utter  tender  squeak* 
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And  moans  of  infants  that  bemoan  their  fate, 
In  midst  o£  sounds  of  Latin,  French,  and  Greek, 
Which,  all  i  'the  Irish  tongue,  he  teacheth  them  to  speak. 

For  some  are  meant  to  right  illegal  wrongs, 
And  some  for  Doctors  of  DiWnitie, 
Whom  he  doth  teach  to  murder  the  dead  tongaes, 
And  soe  win  academical  degree ; 
But  some  are  bred  for  service  of  the  sea, 
Howbeit,  their  store  of  learning  is  but  small, 
For  mickle  waste  he  counteth  it  would  be 
To  stock  a  head  with  bookish  wares  at  all. 
Only  to  be  knocked  off  by  ruthless  cannon  balL 

Six  babes  he  sways, — some  little  and  some  big, 
Divided  into  classes  six ; — alsoe, 
He  keeps  a  parlour  boarder  of  a  pig. 
That  in  the  College  fareth  to  and  fro, 
And  pickcth  up  the  urchins'  crumbs  below, 
And  eke  the  learned  rudiments  they  scan. 
And  thus  his  A,  B,  C,  doth  wisely  know,— 
HereaAer  to  be  shown  in  cararan, 
And  raise  the  wonderment  of  many  a  learned  man. 

Alsoe,  he  schools  for  some  tame  familiar  fowls. 
Whereof,  above  his  head,  some  two  or  three 
Sit  darkly  squatting,  like  Minerva's  owls. 
But  on  the  branches  of  no  living  tree, 
And  overlook  the  learned  family ; 
While,  sometimes,  Partlet,  from  her  gloomy  perch. 
Drops  feather  on  the  nose  of  Dominie, 
Meanwhile  with  serious  eye,  he  makes  researeh 
In  leaves  of  that  sour  tree  of  knowledge — now  a  birch. 

No  chair  he  hath,  the  awful  Pedagogue, 
Such  as  would  magisterial  hams  imbed. 
But  sitteth  lowly  on  a  beechen  log. 
Secure  in  high  authority  and  dread; 
Laige,  as  a  dome  for  Learning,  seems  his  head, 
And,  like  Apollo's,  all  beset  with  rays. 
Because  his  locks  are  so  unkempt  and  red. 
And  stand  abroad  in  many  several  ways  ^ 
No  laurel  crown  he  wears,  howbeit  his  cap  is  baiie. 

And,  underneath,  a  pair  of  shaggy  brows 
O'erhang  as  many  eyes  of  gixzard  hue, 
That  inward  giblet  of  a  fowl,  which  shows 
A  mongrel  tint,  that  is  ne  brown  ne  blue ; 
His  nose, — it  is  a  coral  to  the  view; 
Well  nourish'd  with  Pierian  Potheen, — 
For  much  he  loves  his  native  mountain  dew  ^ 
But  to  depict  the  dye  would  lack,  I  ween, 
A  bottle-red,  in  terms,  as  well  as  bottle-green. 

As  for  his  coat,  'tis  such  a  jerkin  short 

As  Spenser  had,  ere  he  composed  his  Tales ; 

But  underneath  he  bad  no  vest,  nor  aught* 
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So  that  the  wind  hit  airy  breast  asaails ; 
Below,  he  wears  the  nether  garb  of  males, 
Of  crimson  plush,  but  non-plushed  at  th^  knee  ;-* 
Thence  farther  down  the  natire  red  prevails, 
Of  his  own  naked  fleecy  hosierie : —  ^ 

Two  sandals,  without  soles,  complete  his  cap-a-pee. 

Nathless,  for  dignity,  he  now  doth  lap 
His  function  in  a  magisterial  gown. 
That  shows  more  countries  in  it  than  a  map, — 
Blue  tinct,  and  red  and  green,  and  russet  brown. 
Besides  some  blots,  standing  for  countiy-town ; 
And  eke  some  rents,  for  streams  and  riverr^ide ; 
But,  sometimes,  bashful  when  he  looks  adown, 
He  turns  the  garment  of  the  other  side, 
Hopeful  that  so  the  boles  may  never  be  espied ! 

And  soe  he  sits,  amidst  the  little  pack, 

That  look  for  shady  or  for  sunny  noon, 

Within  bis  visage,  like  an  almanack, — 

His  quiet  smile  fortelling  gracious  boon.: 

But  when  his  mouth  droops  down,  like  rainy  moon, 

With  horrid  chill  each  little  heart  unwarms, 

Knowing,  that  infant  showers  will  follow  soon, 

And  with  forebodings  of  near  wrath  and  storms 

They  sit,  like  timid  hares,  all  trembling  on  their  foniM. 

Ah !  luckless  wight,  who  can  not  then  repeat 
»*  Corduroy  Colloquy,"— or  "Ki,  Km,  Kod,**— 
Full  soon  his  tears  shall  make  his  turfy  seat 
More  sodden,  tho'  already  made  of  sod, 
For  Dan  shall  whip  him  with  the  word  of  God, — 
Severe  by  rule,  and  not  by  nature  mild, 
He  never  spoils  the  child  and  spares  the  rod. 
But  spoils  the  rod  and  never  spares  the  child. 
And  soe  with  holy  rule  deems  he  is  reconciled* 

But,  surely,  the  just  sky  will  never  wink 
At  men  who  take  delight  in  childish  throe, 
And  stripe  the  nether^urchin  like  a  pink 
Or  tender  hyacinth,  inscribed  with  woe ; 
Such  bloody  Pedagogues,  when  they  shall  know, 
By  useless  birches,  that  forlorn  recess, 
Which  is  no  holiday,  in  Pit  below,  t 
Will  hell  not  seem  design'd  for  their  distress*— • 
A  melancholy  place  that  is  all  bottomlesse  f 

Yet  would  the  Muse  not  chide  the  wholesome  use 
Of  needful  discipline,  in  due  degree. 
Devoid  of  sway,  what  wrongs  will  time  produce, 
WheneVr  the  twig  untrained  grows  up  a  tree, 
This  shall  a  Carder ;  that  a  Whiteboy  be, 
Ferocious  leaders  of  atrocious  bands. 
And  Learning's  help  be  used  for  infamie. 
By  lawless  clerks,  that,  with  their  bloody  hands, 
In  murder'd  English  write  Rock*s  murderous  commands 
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Bat  ah !  what  shrilly  cry  doth  now  alarm 
The  sooty  fowls  that  dozed  upon  the  beam, 
All  sudden  fluttering  from  the  brandished  arm, 
And  cackung  chorus  with  the  human  scream. 
Meanwhile,  the  scourge  plies  that  unkindly  i 
In  Phelim's  brogues,  which  barss  his  naked  akbiy 
Like  traitor  gap  in  warlike  fort,  I  deem. 
That  falsely  let  the  fierce  besieger  in, 
Nor  seeks  the  Pedagogue  by  other  course  to  win. 

No  parent  dear  he  hath  to  heed  his  cries  ;— 
Alas !  his  parent  dear  is  far  aloof. 
And  deep  in  Seven-Dial  cellar  lies. 
Killed  by  kind  cudgel-play,  or  gin  of  proof, 
Or  climbeth,  catwiae,  on  some  London  loof, 
Singing,  perchance,  a  lay  of  Erin's  Isle, 
Or,  whilst  he  labors,  weaves  a  fancy-woof. 
Dreaming  he  sees  his  home, — his  Phelim  smile  ^- 
Ah  me !  that  luckless  imp,  who  weepeth  all  the  while ! 

Ah !  who  can  paint  that  hard  and  heavy  time, 
When  first  the  scholar  lists  in  Learning's  train, 
And  mounts  her  ragged  steep,  enforc'd  to  climb. 
Like  sooty  imp,  by  sharp  posterior  pain. 
From  bloody  twig,  and  eke  that  Indian  cant. 
Wherein,  alas !  no  sugar'd  juices  dwell. 
For  this,  the  while  one  stripling's  sluices  drain, 
Another  weepeth  over  childblains  fell. 
Always  upon  the  heel,  yet  never  to  be  well ! 

Anon  a  third,  for  this  delicious  root. 
Late  ravish'd  from  his  tooth  by  elder  chit. 
So  soon  is  human  violence  afoot. 
So  hardly  is  the  harmless  bitter  bit! 
Meanwhile,  the  tyrant,  with  untimely  wit 
And  mouthing  face,  derides  the  small  one^  moaB, 
Who,  all  lamenting  for  his  loss,  doth  sit. 
Alack, — mischance  comes  seldomtimes  akme, 
But  aye  the  worried  dog  must  rue  more  curs  than  oae. 

For  lo !  the  Pedagogue,  with  sudden  drub, 
Smites  his  scald-head,  that  is  already  sora,— 
Superfluous  wound, — such  is  Misfortune's  rob! 
Who  straight  makes  answer  with  rodoubled  loar. 
And  sheds  salt  tears  twice  faster  than  before, 
That  still,,  with  backward  fist,  he  strives  to  dry ; 
Washing,  with  brackish  moisture,  o'er  and  o'er. 
His  muddy  cheek,  that  grows  more  foul  thereby. 
Till  all  his  rainy  face  looks  grim  as  rainy  sky. 

So  Dan,  by  dint  of  noise,  obtains  a  peace. 
And  with  his  natural  nntender  knack. 
By  new  distress,  bids  former  grievance  cease, 
Like  teats  dried  up  with  rugged  huckaback. 
That  sets  the  mournful  visage  all  awnick ; 
Yet  soon  the  childish  countenance  will  shine 
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Even  as  tborongb  stomu  the  soonest  slank, 
%  For  grief  and  beef  in  adverse  ways  incline, 
This  keeps,  and  that  decays,  when  duly  soaked  in  briiM. 

Now  all  is  hashed,  and,  with  a  look  profoandt 
The  Dominie  lays  ope  the  learned  page ; 
(So  be  il  called)  although  he  doth  expound 
Without  a  book,  both  Oreek  and  Latin  sage ; 
Now  telletb  he  of  Roine*s  rude  infant  age, 
How  Romulus  was  bred  in  savage  wood, 
By  wet-nurse  wolf,  devoid  of  wolfish  rage ; 
And  laid  foundation-stone  of  walls  of  mod, 
Bat  watered  it,  alas !  with  warm  fraternal  blood. 

Anon,  he  tarns  to  that  Homeric  war, 
How  Troy  was  sieged  like  Londonderry  town ; 
And  stout  Achilles,  at  his  jaunting-car, 
Dragged  mighty  Hector  with  a  bloody  crown : 
And  eke  the  bard,  that  sung  of  their  renown. 
In  garb  of  Greece,  most  beggar-like  and  torn, 
He  paints,  with  colly,  wand'ring  up  and  down. 
Because,  at  once,  in  seven  cities  bom ; 
And  to,  of  parish  rights,  was,  all  his  days,  forlorn, 

Anon,  through  old  Mythology  he  goes. 
Of  gods  defunct,  and  all  their  pedigrees. 
But  shuns  their  scandalous  amours,  and  showM 
How  Plato  wise,  and  clear-ey'd  Socrates, 
Confess'd  not  to  those  heathen  hes  and  shes ; 
But  thro'  the  clouds  of  the  Olympic  cope 
Beheld  St.  Peter,  with  his  holy  keys, 
And  own*d  their  love  was  naught,  and  bow*d  to  Pope 
Whilst  all  their  purblind  race  in  Pagan  mist  did  groapt 

Fiom  such  quaint  themes  he  turns,  at  last  asidsi 
To  new  philosophies,  that  still  are  green, 
And  shows  what  railroads  have  been  track'd,  to  gaid« 
The  wheels  of  great  political  machine ; 
If  English  com  should  grow  abroad,  I  ween, 
And  gold  be  made  of  gold,  or  paper  sheet ; 
How  many  pigs  be  liora,  to  each  spalpeen : 
And,  ah !  how  man  shall  thrive  beyond  his  meat,— 
With  twenty  souls  alive,  to  one  square  sod  of  peat ! 

Here,  he  makes  end ;  and  all  the  fry  of  youth. 
That  stood  around  with  serious  look  intense. 
Close  up  again  their  gaping  eyes  and  mouth, 
Which  they  had  opened  to  his  eloquence. 
Am  if  their  hearing  were  a  three-fold  sense. 
But  now  the  current  of  his  words  is  done, 
And  whether  any  fruits  shall  spring  from  thence^ 
In  futore  time,  with  any  mother's  son ! 
It  is  athing,  God  wot  1  that  can  be  told  by  i 

Now  by  the  creeping  shadows  of  the  noon. 
The  hour  is  come  to  lay  aside  their  lore ; 
The  cheerful  pedagogue  perceives  it  1 
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And  cries,  "  Begone  !**  unto  the  impR, — and  four 
Snatch  their  two  hats  and  struggle  for  the  door» 
Like  ardent  siiirits  vented  from  a  cask, 
All  blythe  and  boisterous, — Imt  leave  two  more, 
With  Reading  made  Uneasy  for  a  task, 
To  weep,  whilst  all  their  mates  in  merry  sunshine  bMk« 

Like  sportive  Elfins,  on  the  verdent  sod, 
With  tender  moss  so  sleekly  overgrown. 
That  doth  not  hurt,  but  kiss  the  sole  unshod, 
So  soothly  kind  is  Erin  to  her  own ! 
And  one,  at  Hare  and  Hound,  plays  all  alone, — 
For  Phelim's  gone  to  tend  his  step-dame*s  cow ; 
Ah !  Phelim*s  step-dame  is  a  cankerM  crone  I 
Whilst  other  twain  play  at  an  Irish  row, 
And,  with  shillelah  small,  break  one  another's  brow ! 

But  careful  Dominie,  with  ceaseless  thrift; 
Now  changeth  ferula  for  rural  hoe ; 
But,  first  of  all,  with  tender  band  doth  shift 
His  college  gown,  because  of  solar  glow, 
And  hangs  it  on  a  bush,  to  scare  the  crow : 
Meanwhile,  he  plants  in  earth  the  dappled  bean. 
Or  trains  the  young  potatoes  all  a-row, 
Or  plucks  the  fragrant  leek  for  pottage  green. 
With  that  crisp  curiy  herb,  calPd  Kale  in  Aberdeen. 

And  so  he  wisely  spends  the  fruitful  hours, 
Linked  each  to  each  by  labour,  like  a  bee ; 
Or  rules  in  Learning's  hall,  or  trims  her  bow'rs  ;— 
Would  there  were  many  more  such  wights  as  he, 
To  sway  each  capital  academie 
Of  Cam  and  Is  is,  for  alack !  at  each 
There  dwells,  I  wot,  some  dronish  Dominie, 
That  does  no  garden  work,  nor  yet  doth  teach. 
But  wears  a  floury  head,  and  talks  in  flow'iy  speeeh ! 


OCX  ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  CLAPHAM  ACADIIIT. 
Ah  me !  thoie  old  familiar  bonndi ! 
That  olutic  houie,  tboM  elatsic  groundi 

My  pensive  thought  recalls  ! 

What  tender  urchins  now  confine. 

What  lilUe  captives  now  repine. 

Within  jon  irksome  walls ! 

Ay,  that's  the  very  house !  I  know 
Its  uyly  windows,  ten  a-row ! 

Its  chimneys  in  the  rear ! 
And  there's  the  iron  ntd  so  high, 
That  drew  the  thunder  from  the  sky 

And  turned  our  table-beer ! 
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Then  I  wai  bireh««l !  there  I  wa<  bred ! 
There  like  a  little       a-n  fed 

From  Learning's  w«ii'ul  tree ! — 
The  weary  taski  [  used  to  con  ! 
The  hopeless  leaves  1  wept  upon ! 

Most  fruitiess  leaves  to  me ! 

The  tommooed  clnss !— the  awful  bow  !— 
I  wonder  who  is  master  now 

And  wholesome  anguish  sbeda ! 
How  many  ushers  now  employs. 
How  many  maids  to  see  the  hoya 

Have  nothing  m  their  heads ! 

Ay,  there's  the  playground !  there's  the  lime^ 
Beneath  whose  shade  in  summer's  prime 

Bo  wildly  I  have  read  !— 
Who  sits  there  now,  and  skims  the  cream 
Of  young  Romance,  and  weavee  a  dream 

Of  love  and  eotUge-bread  1 

Who  stmts  the  Randall  of  the  walk  1 
Who  models  tiny  heads  in  chalk  1 

Who  scoops  the  light  canoe  1 
What  early  genius  buds  apaoe  1 
Where's  Poynter  1  Harris  7  Bowen  1  Cbaie  1 

HalBaylisI  blithe  Carewl 

Alack !  they're  gone— a  thousand  ways 
And  some  are  serving  in  *  the  Oraya/ 

And  some  have  iierished  young  !— 
Jack  Harris  weds  his  second  wife ; 
Hal  Baylis  drives  the  wane  of  life ; 

And  blithe  Carew — is  hung ! 

Grave  Bowers  teaches  ABC 
To  savages  at  Owbyee ; 

Poor  Chase  is  with  the  worms !— 
All,  all  are  gone, — the  olden  breed  !— 
New  crops  of  mushroom  boys  snccood, 

*  And  posh  us  from  our  forms !' 

Lo !  where  they  seramhle  forth,  and  ilioat, 
And  leap,  and  skip,  and  mob  about, 

At  play  where  we  have  played ! 
Some  hop,  some  run  (some  fall},  some  twine 
Their  crony  arms :  some  in  the  shine. 

And  some  are  in  the  shade ! 

Lo !  then  what  miied  conditions  nm : 
The  orphan  lad  ;  the  widow's  son ; 

And  fortune's  favored  care— 
The  wealthy  bom,  for  whom  she  hath 
Macadamized  the  future  path— 

The  nabob's  pampered  heir ! 

Some  brightly  stanfd,  some  evil  bora ; 
For  honor  some,  and  some  for  eoora ; 

For  fair  or  foul  renown! 
Oood,  bad,  indiffbrent, — none  may  lack ! 
Look,  here's  a  White,  and  there's  a  Black ! 

And  there's  a  Creole  brown  1 
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Some  langh  and  sing,  ■oma  mope  and  wMp^ 
And  wish  their  frugal  sires  wouM  kaep 

Their  only  sons  at  home ; 
Some  tense  the  future  tense,  and  plan 
The  fuU-gn>wn  doings  of  the  man. 

And  pant  for  yean  to  oome ! 

A  foolish  wish!    There's  one  at  hoop; 
And  four  at  fives !  and  five  who  stoop 

The  marble  taw  to  speed ! 
And  one  that  cnrveti  in  and  out, 
Keining  bis  fellow  oob  aboot, — 

Would  I  were  in  his  steed ! 

Tet  he  would  gladly  halt  and  drop 
That  boyish  harness  off,  to  swop 

With  this  world's  heavy  Tan, — 
To  toil,  to  tug.    O  little  fool ! 
While  thou  canst  be  a  horse  at  school, 

To  wish  to  be  a  man  I 

Ferohanoe  thou  deein*st  it  were  a  thing 
To  wear  a  crown, — to  be  a  king ! 

And  sleep  on  regal  down ! 
Alas !  thou  know'st  not  kingly  cans; 
Far  happier  is  thy  head  that  weaia 

That  hat  without  a  crown  I 

And  dost  thou  think  that  years  acquire 
New  added  joys  1    Dost  think  thy  sire 

More  happy  than  his  son  1 
That  manhood's  mirtb  T— O,  go  thy  ways 
To  Drury  Lane  when pl*y*i 

And  see  how  forced  our  fun ! 

Thy  tawa  are  braTC  !•— thy  tops  are  laro  S— 
Our  tops  an  spun  with  coih  of  eaia, 

Our  dumps  are  no  delight ! 
The  Elgin  marbles  are  but  tame, 
And  'tis  at  best  a  sorry  gama 

To  fly  the  Muse's  kite ! 

Out  hearts  are  doogh,  our  heels  are  laid. 
Our  topmost  joys  fall  dull  and  dead 

Like  balls  with  no  rebound  I 
And  often  with  a  faded  eye 
We  look  behind,  and  send  a  sigh 

Toward  that  merry  ground ! 

Then  be  contented.    Thou  has  got 
The  most  of  heaven  in  thy  young  lot ; 

There's  sky  blue  In  thy  cup ! 
Thou'it  find  thy  manhood  all  too  fast,^ 
Boon  cnnM.  soon  gone !  and  age  at  last, 

A  sorry  breaking  up ! 
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In  Bracebridge  Hall,  designed  to  exhibit  different  phases  of  old 
English  country  life,  the  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  School- 
master (Tom  Slingsby)  and  a  second  to  the  School,  to  show  the  in- 
terest taken  by  the  Sqaire  in  the  learning  and  manners  of  the  poor 
children  of  the  tillage. 

Tom  Siingthf  and  his  SchooL 

Tom  Slinosbt  was  a  native  of  the  village  of ,  apt  at  his 

learning,  made  some  progress  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  bat  took 
to  reading  voyages  and  travels,  and  was  smitten  with  a  desire  to  see 
the  world.  And  so  whistling  *  o*er  the  hills  and  far  away,'  he  sallied 
forth  gayly  to  seek  his  fortune.  Fn  good  time  for  a  snug  retreat 
for  his  battered  condition,  he  returns  tattered  and  torn,  and  the 
'  Squire '  bethought  himself  that  the  village  school  was  without  a 
teacher ;  and  as  Slingsby  was  as  fit  for  that  as  for  any  thing  else,  in 
a  day  or  two  he  was  seen  swaying  the  rod  of  empire  in  the  very 
school-honse  where  he  had  often  been  horsed  in  the  days  of  his 
boyhood. 

TBB  SCHOOL. 
Bat  to  eoai6  down  frooi  grant  mca  uid  htgh«r  niattM*  to  my  little  ehildren  and  poor  icbool- 
hoqat  again ;  I  will,  Ood  willing,  go  forwaid  orderly,  a«  I  porpoaod,  to  initruet  poor  children  and 
yoong  men  both  for  learning  and  mannerai^ — Rooee  Ascham. 

Having  g:iveD  the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  the  village  schoolmaster,  he  may 
be  carious  to  leara  something  concerning  his  school  As  the  Squire  takes  much 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  neighboring  children,  he  put  into  the  liands  of 
the  teacher,  on  first  installing  him  into  office,  a  copy  of  Roger  AschamV  School- 
master, and  advised  him,  moreover,  to  con  over  that  portion  of  old  Peachem 
which  treats  of  the  duty  of  masters,  and  which  condemns  the  favorite  method 
of  making  bojs  wise  bj  flagellation. 

He  exhorted  Slingsby  not  to  break  down  or  depress  the  free  spirit  of  the  boya^ 
by  harshness  and  slavish  fear,  but  to  lead  them  fineely  and  joyously  on  in  the 
path  of  knowledge,  making  it  pleasant  and  desirable  in  their  eyes.  He  wished 
to  see  the  youth  trained  up  in  the  mannern  and  habitudes  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
good  old  times,  and  tima  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  favor- 
ite object,  the  revival  of  old  English  cu  toms  and  chanieter.  He  recommended 
that  all  the  ancient  holidays  should  be  observed,  and  the  sports  of  the  boys,  in 
theur  hours  of  play,  regulated  according  to  the  standard  authorities  laid  down 
in  Strutt;  a  copy  of  whose  invaluable  work,  decorated  with  plates,  was  de- 
posited in  the  school-house.  Above  all,  he  exhorted  the  pedagogue  to  abstain 
flrom  the  use  of  birch :  an  instrument  of  instruction  which  the  good  Squire  re- 
gards as  fit  only  for  the  coercion  of  brute  natures,  that  can  not  be  reasoned  with. 

Mr.  Slingsby  has  followed  the  Squire^s  instruction  to  the  best  of  his  diaposi- 
tbn  and  ability.  He  never  flogs  the  boys,  because  he  is  too  easy,  good-humored 
a  creature  to  inflict  pain  on  a  worm.  He  is  bouiitiflil  in  holidays,  because  he 
loves  holidays  himself  and  has  a  sympathy  with  the  urchins*  impatience  of  con- 
finement, from  having  divers  times  experienced  its  irksomencse  during  the  time 
that  he  was  seeing  the  world.  As  to  sports  and  pastimes,  the  boys  are  faith- 
Ailly  exercised  in  all  that  are  on  record :  quoits,  races,  prison-bars,  tip-cat,  trap- 
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ball,  bandj-ball,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  what  not.  The  only  misfortune  is,  that, 
haying  banished  the  birch,  honest  Slingsby  has  not  studied  Roger  Aacham  siif- 
fidentlj  to  find  oat  a  substitute,  or,  rather,  he  has  not  the  manae^ment  in  his 
nature  to  applj  one ;  his  school,  therefore,  though  one  of  the  happiest,  is  one 
of  the  most  unruly  in  the  country  ,*  and  nerer  was  a  pedagogue  more  liked,  or 
less  heeded,  by  his  disciples  than  SUngsby. 

He  has  lately  taken  a  coadjutor  worthy  of  himself;  being  another  stray  sheep 
returned  to  the  village  fold.  This  is  no  other  than  the  son  of  the  musical  tailor, 
who  had  bestowed  some  cost  upon  his  education,  hoping  one  day  to  see  him  ar- 
rive at  the  dignity  of  an  exciseman,  or  at  least  of  a  parish  clerk.  The  lad  grew 
up,  however,  as  idle  and  musical  as  his  father ;  and,  being  captivated  by  the 
drum  and  fife  of  a  recruiting  party,  followed  them  off  to  the  army.  He  returned 
not  long  since,  out  of  money,  and  out  at  elbows,  the  prodigal  son  of  the  village. 
He  remained  for  some  time  lounging  about  the  place  in  half  tattered  soldier's 
dress,  with  a  foraging  cap  on  one  side  of  his  bead,  jerking  stones  acsross  the 
brook,  or  loitering  about  the  tavern  door,  a  burden  to  his  &ther,  and  regarded. 
with  great  coldness  by  all  warm  householders. 

Something,  however,  drew  honest  Slingsby  toward  the  youth.  It  might  be 
the  kindness  he  bore  to  his  father,  who  is  one  of  the  schoolmaster's  great 
cronies ;  it  might  be  that  secret  sympathy  which  draws  men  of  vagrant  pro- 
pensities toward  each  other ;  for  there  is  something  truly  magnetic  in  the  vaga- 
bond feeling ;  or  it  might  be  that  he  remembered  the  time  when  he  himself  had 
come  back  like  this  youngster,  a  wreck  to  his  native  plaoe.  At  any  rate,  what- 
ever the  motive,  Slingsby  drew  toward  the  youtlt  They  had  many  conversa- 
tions in  the  village  tap-room  about  foreign  parts,  and  the  various  scenes  and 
places  they  had  witnessed  during  their  wayfaring  about  the  world.  The  more 
Slingsby  talked  with  him,  the  more  he  found  him  to  his  taste ;  and  finding  him 
almost  as  learned  as  himself,  he  forthwith  engaged  him  as  an  assistant,  or  usher 
in  the  school. 

Under  such  admirable  tuition,  the  school,  as  may  be  supposed,  flourishes 
apace ;  and  if  the  scholars  do  not  become  versed  in  all  the  holiday  accomplish- 
ments of  the  good  old  times,  to  the  Squire's  heart's  content,  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  their  teacher&  The  prodigal  son  has  become  almost  as  popular  among 
the  boys  as  the  pedagogue  himself  His  instructions  are  not  limited  to  school- 
hours;  and  having  inherited  the  musical  taste  and  talents  of  his  father,  he  has 
bitten  the  whole  school  with  the  mania.  He  is  a  great  hand  at  beating  a  drum, 
which  is  often  heard  rumbling  from  the  rear  of  the  school-housa  He  is  teach- 
ing half  the  boys  of  the  village,  also,  to  play  the  fife,  and  the  pandean  pipes ; 
and  they  weary  the  whole  neighborhood  with  their  vague  pipings,  as  they  sit 
perched  on  stiles,  or  loitering  about  the  barn  doors  in  the  evenings.  Among  the 
other  exercises  of  the  school,  also,  he  has  introduced  the  ancient  art  of  archeiy, 
one  of  the  Squire's  favorite  themes,  with  such  success,  that  the  whipsters  roam 
in  truant  bands  about  the  neighborhood,  practicing  with  their  bows  and  arrows 
upon  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  not  unfrequently 
making  a  foray  into  the  Squire's  domains,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  game- 
keepers. In  a  word,  so  completely  are  the  ancient  English  customs  and  habits 
cultivated  at  this  school,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Squire  should  live 
to  see  one  of  his  poetic  visions  realized,  and  a  brood  reared  up,  worthy  success- 
ors to  Bobin  Hood,  and  his  merry  gang  of  outlaws. 
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In  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Sketch-Book,  printed  in  London  in  1820,  Mr.  Trving  has  introduced 
a  Yankee  schoolmaster  who  could  have  no  existence  outside  of  his 
brain,  and  whose  name,  like  that  of  Dominie  Sampson,  has  got  im- 
bedded in  the  permanent  literature  of  the  language. 

ICHABOD  CRANE. 

IcHABOD  Craxe,  who  tarried  in  Sleepy  Hollow  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
the  children  of  the  vicinity,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  State  which  supplies 
the  Union  with  pioneers  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  forest,  and  sends  forth 
yearly  its  legions  of  frontier  woodsmen  and  country  schoolmasters.  The  cogno- 
men of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall,  but  exceedingly 
lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out 
of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame  most 
loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was  small,  and  flat  at  top,  witli  huge  ears, 
large  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  weather- 
cock perched  upon  his  spindle  neck;  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see 
him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a  bill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes  bagging 
and  fluttering  about  him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine 
descending  upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  cornfield. 

His  school-house  was  a  low  building  of  one  large  room,  rudely  constructed 
of  logs ;  the  windows  partly  glazed,  and  partly  patched  with  leaves  of  old  copy- 
books. It  was  most  ingeniously  secured  at  vacant  hours  by  a  withe  twisted  in 
the  handle  of  the  door,  and  stakes  set  against  the  window-shutters ;  so  that, 
though  a  thief  might  get  in  with  perfect  ease,  he  would  find  some  embarrass- 
ment in  getting  out :  an  idea  most  probably  borrowed  by  the  architect,  Yost 
Van  Houten,  from  the  mystery  of  an  eel-pot  The  school-house  stood  in  a 
rather  lonely  but  pleasant  situation,  just  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  with  a 
brook  running  close  by,  and  a  formidable  birch-tree  growing  at  one  end  of  it 
From  hence  the  low  murmur  of  his  pupils'  voices,  conning  over  their  lessons, 
might  be  heard  in  a  drowsy  summer's  day,  like  the  hum  of  a  bee-hive ;  inter- 
rupted now  and  then  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  master,  in  the  tone  of 
menace  or  command ;  or,  peradventure,  by  the  appallmg  sound  of  the  birch,  as 
he  urged  some  tardy  loiterer  along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge.  Truth  to 
say,  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  and  ever  bore  in  mind  the  golden  maxim, 
'Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.' — Ichabod  Crane's  scholars  certainly  were 
not  spoiled. 
- 1  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he  was  one  of  those  cruel 
potentates  of  the  school,  who  joy  in  the  smart  of  their  subjects ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  administered  justice  with  discrimination  rather  than  severity,  taking 
the  burden  off  the  backs  of  the  weak,  and  laying  it  on  those  of  the  strong. 
Tour  mere  puny  stripling,  that  winced  at  the  least  flourish  of  the  rod,  was 
passed  by  with  indulgence ;  but  the  claims  of  justice  were  satisfied  by  inflict- 
ing a  double  portion  on  some  little,  tough,  wrong-headed,  broad-skirted  Dutch 
urchin,  who  sulked  and  swelled  and  grew  dogged  and  sullen  beneath  the  birch. 
All  this  he  called  'doing  his  duty'  by  their  parents;  and  he  never  inflicted  a 
chastisement  without  following  it  by  the  assurance,  so  consolatory  to  the  smart- ' 
ing  urchin,  that  'he  would  remember  it,  and  thank  him  ibr  it  the  longest  day  he 
had  to  live.' 
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When  fldux^-houra  were  OTer,  he  was  eren  Ibe  compaiiion  and  plajmafte  of 
the  lai^r  bojs ;  and  on  holiday  aflernoona  would  oonvoy  some  of  the  anialkr 
ones  home,  who  happened  to  have  pretty  sisters^  or  good  hoosewiyes  for  motben^ 
noted  for  the  comforts  of  the  cupboard.  Indeed,  it  bebooyed  him  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  his  pupils^  The  reyenoe  arising  from  bis  school  was  small,  and 
would  haye  been  scarcely  sntBcient  to  furnish  him  with  daily  bread,  for  be  was 
a  huge  feeder,  and,  though  lank,  had  the  dilating  powers  of  an  anaconda ;  bat 
to  help  out  his  maintenance,  be  was,  according  to  country  custom  in  those  parts, 
boarded  and  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the  farmers,  whose  children  he  instructed. 
With  these  he  liyed  suocessiyely  a  week  at  a  time ;  thus  going  the  rounds  of  the 
neighborhood,  with  all  his  worldly  effects  tied  up  in  a  cotten  handkerchie£ 

That  all  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  the  purses  of  his  rustic  patrons,  who 
are  apt  to  consider  the  costs  of  schooling  a  grieyous  burden,  and  scfaoohnasteis 
as  mere  drones,,  he  had  yarious  ways  of  rendering  himself  both  useful  end  agrse- 
aUe.  He  assisted  the  farmers  occasionally  in  the  lighter  labors  of  their  ianns; 
helped  to  make  hay ;  mended  the  fences ;  took  the  horses  to  water;  drove  the 
cows  from  pasture ;  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter  fire.  He  laid  aside,  too^  sll 
the  dominant  dignity  and  absoluie  sway  with  which  he  lorded  it  in  his  little 
empire,  the  school,  and  became  wonderfully  gentle  and  ingratiating.  He  found 
fayor  in  the  eyes  of  the  mothers,  by  petting  the  children,  particularly  the 
youngest ;  and  Mke  the  lion  bold,  which  whilom  so  magnanimously  the  Ismb 
did  hold,  he  would  sit  with  a  child  on  one  knee,  and  rock  a  cradle  with  his  foot 
for  whole  hours  together. 

In  addition  to  his  other  yocatioos,  he  was  the  singing-master  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  picked  up  many  bright  shillings  by  instructing  tlie  young  folks  h& 
psalmody.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  yanity  to  him,  on  Sundays,  to  take  his 
station  in  fh>nt  of  the  church-gallery,  with  a  band  of  chosen  singers ;  where^  in 
his  own  mind,  he  completely  carried  away  the  palm  from  the  parson.  Certain 
it  is,  his  yoice  resounded  far  aboye  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  and  there 
are  peculiar  quayers  still  to  be  beard  in  that  church,  and  which  may  eyen  be 
heard  half  a  mile  off,  quite  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mill-pond,  on  a  still  Sun- 
day morning,  which  are  said  to  be  legitimately  descended  from  the  nose  of  Idi- 
abod  Crane.  Thus,  by  diyers  little  makeshifts  in  that  ingenious  way  which  is 
commonly  denominated  *by  hook  and  by  crook,'  the  worthy  pedagogue  got  on 
tolerably  enough,  and  was  titooght,  by  all  who  understood  nothing  of  the  labor 
of  head-work,  to  haye  a  wonderfully  easy  lire  of  it 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of  some  importflnce  in  the  female  circle 
of  a  rural  neighborhood ;  being  considered  a  kind  of  idle,  gentleman-like  per- 
sonage, of  yastly  superior  tastes  and  accomplishments  to  the  rough  country 
swains,  and,  indeed,  inferior  in  learning  only  to  the  parson.  His  appearance^ 
therefore,  is  apt  to  occasion  some  little  stir  at  the  tea-table  of  a  &rm-house^  sod 
the  addition  of  a  supemumenury  dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  or,  peradyenture^ 
the  parade  of  a  silyer  teapot  Our  man  of  letters,  therefore,  was  peculiarly 
happy  in  the  smiles  of  all  the  country  damsels.  How  he  would  figure  among 
them  in  the  church-yard,  between  seryices  on  Sundays  I  gathering  grapes  for 
them  fh>m  the  wild  yines  that  oyerrun  the  surrounding  trees ;  redting  for  their 
amusement  all  the  epitaphs  on  the  tombstones ;  or  sauntering,  with  a  whole 
beyy  of  them,  along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  mill-pond ;  while  the  more  bash- 
ful country  bumpkins  hung  sheepishly  back,  enyying  his  superior  elegance  and 
address. 
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CHARACTBR  OF  TOE  HAPPY  WARRIOR. 

Who  is  the  happy  Warrior  ?    Who  is  he 
That^verj  Man  m  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 

It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when  brought 

Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 

Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought: 

Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  iaward  light 

That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright: 

WhO|  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 

What  knowledge  can  peHbm,  is  diligent  to  learn; 

Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there, 

But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care; 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 

And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train! 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain; 

In  Uce  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 

Which  is  our  human  nature*s  highest  dower ; 

€k)ntrols  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 

Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives: 

By  olijects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 

Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionato; 

Is  placable--beeause  occasions  rise 

80  often  that  demand  such  saeriilce ; 

More  skiUfUl  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pore, 

As  tempted  more;  more  able  to  endure. 

As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress; 

Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

— ^Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason ;  who  depends 

Upon  that  law  as^  on  the  best  of  fKeods ; 

Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 

To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worst  ill, 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 

Dodi  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest, 

He  fixes  good  on  good  alone,  and  owes 

To  virtue' every  triumph  that  he  knows: 

— ^Who,  if  he  rise  to  stetion  of  command, 

lUses  by  open  means ;  and  there  will  stand 

On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire. 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire; 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 

For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state ; 

Whom  they  must  fbllow;  on  whose  head  must  fidl, 

like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all : 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife^ 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordmary  life, 
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A  constant  inflaence,  a  peculiar  grace; 

Bat  who»  if  he  be  called  tpon  to  &ce 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 

Is  happy  as  a  Lover ;  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  inspired; 

Andy  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw ; 

Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 

Ck>me  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need : 

—He  who  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 

And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 

Is  jet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 

Sweet  images  I  which,  wheresoe'er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart;  and  such  fidelity 

It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve; 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love:-^ 

Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high, 

€k)nsplcuous  object  in  a  Kation^s  eye, 

Or  left  unthought  of  in  obscurity,.— 

Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot, 

Proeperotis  or  adverse,  to  bis  wish  or  not, 

Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 

Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won : 

Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay. 

Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray ; 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fiist. 

Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast : 

Who^  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 

For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 

Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  &me, 

And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name. 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  bis  cause ; 

And,  while  the  martal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 

His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause : 

This  is  the  happy  Warrior ;  this  is  He 

Whom  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 

ODE  TO  DUTY. 

stem  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  Godl 

0  Duty !  if  that  name  thou  love 

Who  art  a  Light  to  guide,  a  Rod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove ; 

Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 

When  empty  terrors  overawe; 

From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free ; 

And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frafl  hamanity. 
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There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 

Be  on  them ;  who,  in  love  and  truths 

Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 

Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth : 

Glad  hearts  I  witliout  reproach  or  blot; 

"Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not: 

Long  may  the  kindly  impulse  last  I 

But  tboU)  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them  to  stand  fasti 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 

When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 

And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 

Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold, 

Live  in  the  spirit  of«this  creed; 

Yet  find  that  other  strength  according  to  their  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried; 

No  sport  of  every  random  gust, 

Yet  being  of  myself  a  guide. 

Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust: 

And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 

Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 

The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray ; 

But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly,  if  I  may. 

Tlirough  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 

Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought) 

I  supplicate  for  thy  control ; 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought : 

Me  thus  unchartered  freedom  tires; 

I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desu^ : 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name^ 

I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

Stem  Lawgiver  J  yet  thou  dost  wear 

The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 

Nor  know  we  any  thing  so  feir 

As  is  the  smile  npon  thy  face: 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds; 

And  Fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 

And  the  most  ancient  Heavens,  through  Thee,  are  fresh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power, 

I  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 

Unto  thy  guidence  from  this  hour; 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  1 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice ; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give; 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let  me  live  t 
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XAH'B  BQUAUTT  is  MXKTAL  ASD  MOBAL  VSDOWKEBTOk 

Alaa  1  what  differs  more  than  man  item  manl 
And  whence  that  difference  ?    Whence  but  from  himiiftlf, 
For  see  tlie  oniveraal  race  endowed 
With  the  same  upright  ibnu  I    The  son  is  fixed. 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heayen, 
rixed  within  reach  of  every  human  eye; 
The  slecpleflB  ocean  mnrroare  for  all  ears; 
The  Temal  field  infuses  Ireah  delight 
Into  all  hearta    Throughout  the  world  of  aenao 
Even  as  the  object  is  sublune  or  fiiir, 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 
Without  reaenre  or  vail ;  and  as  a  power 
Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet, 
Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 
Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all; 
Reason, — and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears ; 
Imagination,  freedom  in  ttie  will, 
Conscience  to  guide  and  check ;  and  death  to  be 
Foretasted,  immortality  presumed. 
Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous  might  be  deemed 
The  failure,  if  the  Almighty,  to  this  pomt 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  minds. — Believe  it  not 
.    The  primal  duties  shine  aloft — like  stars; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man — ^like  flowersu  '/ 

The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule^ 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  acting,  and  pure  thooghte — 
No  mystery  is  here;  no  special  boon 
For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  graced 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart    The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  fh>m  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  ttfe  haughty  palace.    He  whose  soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope ; 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown, 
And  for  the  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 
So  wide  a  difference  betwixt  man  and  man.  Excursion,  Bo€k  ix. 

UNIVEBSAL  EDUOATIOK — A  STATE  DTTTT. 

0  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  Imperial  Realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegianoe,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  fsacft 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey; 
Binding  herself  by  Statute  to  secure 
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For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 

The  rudiments  of  Letters,  and  inform 

The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth, 

Both  understood,  and  practiced,— so  that  none, 

However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 

Bj  timely  culture  unsustained ;  or  run 

Into  a  wild  disorder;  or  be  forced 

To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 

Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools ; 

A  savage  Horde  among  the  civilised, 

A  servile  Band  among  the  lordly  free  I 

This  sacred  right,  the  lisping  Babe  proclaims 

To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven*s  will, 

For  the  protection  of  his  innocence; 

And  the  rude  Boy,  who,  having  overpast 

The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enrolled, 

Yet  mutinously  knits  his  angry  brow, 

And  lifts  his  willful  hand  on  mischief  bent, 

Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 

To  impious  use— by  process  indirect 

Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 

This  sacred  right  is  fhiitlessly  announced, 

This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed 

To  eyes  and  ears  of  Parents  who  themselves 

Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity. 

Urge  it  in  vain ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 

That  fh>m  the  humblest  fioor  ascends  to  heaven. 

It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  parental  ear ; 

Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  Mother's  heart, 

And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 

Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 

The  unquestionable  good,  which  England,  safe 

From  interference  of  external  force, 

Ifoy  grant  at  leisure ;  without  risk  incurred 

That  what  m  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth, 

Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 

Amongst  us, — ^hence  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 

Can  not  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 

Thus  duties  rising  out  of  good  possessed, 

And  prudent  caution  needfUl  to  avert 

Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  trained. 

From  culture,  unexdusively  bestowed 

Expect  those  mighty  issues :  fh>m  the  pains 

And  fiuthful  care  of  unambitious  schools. 

Instmcting  simple  childhood's  ready  ear. 

Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results.        Excursion,  Book  x. 
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The  Rod  in  EngUah  Literature. 
The  Bod  ei^joys  a  bad  pre^minenoe  among  instraments  of  torture  as  the 
souTce  and  subject  of  poetic  inspiration.    Almoet  every  English  writer  of  oote, 
who  has  treated  of  discipline,  lias  introduced  it  'to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a 
tale;'  and  it  is  the  special  subject  of  many  poems  and  a  formidable  number  of 
epigrams. 
George  Coleman  the  younger,  taking  for  hia  motto  a  line  from  an  old  ballad, 
The  schoolmaster'B  Joy  is  to  flog, 

goes  on  to  indite  an  elaborate  defense  of  this  symbol  and  instrument  of  as- 
thority  under  the  title  of  the  Rodiud.  Far  from  participating  in  the  '  sentimentil 
twaddle '  of  schools  without  birch,  and  government  by  moral  force^  his  hav 
exclaims: — 

I  am  a  schoolmaBter  of  the  good  old  school. 

One  to  whose  ears  no  soond  snch  music  seems, 

As  when  a  bold  big  boy  for  mercy  screams. 

Francis  Newbury,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  and  the  publisber 
of  many  books  for  children,  is  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  Tke  Perron  of  ike 
Rod,  And  terrible  is  the  picture  of  a  young  girl,  'praying  for  foi^veness^'aod 
yet  'across  a  chair,'  receiving  the  'rod's  reiterations'  with  the  insulting  de- 
precation: 

These  stripes  I  am  sony  to  impart, 

Bat  'tis  for  your  own  good  yon  smart. 

The  Irish  Schoolmaster,  as  sketched  by  Hood  after  the  manner  of  ShenstODe'i 
BngUah  SchooknistresSj  was 

Severe  by  rule,  and  not  by  nature  mild, 
He  never  spoils  the  child  and  spares  the  rod. 
But  spoils  tlie  rod  and  never  spares  the  child. 
And  soe  with  holy  rnle  deems  he  is  reconciled. 
Samuel  Butler,  who  is  the  author  of  the  line  which  expresses  the  'wisdom  of 
Solomon '  in  the  concise  formula, 

Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  ohiki, 
has  also  given  the  philosophy  of  the  practiee  in  the  foQowing  words  of  Hudibras: 
Whipping,  that's  virtue's  governess. 
Tutoress  of  Arts  and  Scienoes ; 
That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature. 
And  puts  new  life  into  dead  matter ; 
That  lays  foundation  for  renown. 
And  all  the  heroes  of  the  gown. 

Byron  urges  the  unsparing  use  of  the  rod  on  sdioolmasters  generally— 
Oh,  ye !  who  teach  the  ingenious  youth  of  nations, 

Holland,  France,  England,  Gennany,  and  Spain,  . 
I  pray  ye,  flog  them  upon  all  occasions ; 

It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain. 

And  in  this  flippant  way  the  most  outrageous  abuse  of  parental  authority 
on  the  part  of  school masteca  and  'aehool-mams'  has  been  justified  and  eo- 
couraged. 
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(2.)  *'AndaU  in  tight  doth  rise  a  birehen  tree." 
Thb  bibch  has  attained  a  plac«  in  English  life  and  literature  hardly  surpassed  by 
any  other  tree.  It  figures  in  name  and  in  fact— in  prose  and  verse— in  matters  sacred 
and  profane.  Our  readers,  many  of  whom,  must  have  a  traditiooal  reverence  for  this 
emblem  of  magisterial  authority  in  the  school-room,  may  be  pleased  with  a  few  of  the 
many  references  to  its  manifold  uses  and  virtues  ss  described  by  the  classic  authors  of 
our  language,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of  the  wit  and  poetry  which  it  has  inspired. 

It  had  place  in  the  popular  festivities  of  May-day,  and  of  Mid-Summer's  Eve,  and 
Christmas.  Owen,  in  hii  Welsh  Dictionary  defines  Bedwen,  a  birch  tree,  by  •*  a  May-pole, 
because  it  is  always  made  of  birch.'*  Stowe,  in  his  "  Survey  of  London,"  tells  us 
'*  that  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John  Baptist,  every  man's  door  being  shadowed  with  green 
dtrcA,  long  fennel,  dec,  garnished  with  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers,  had  also  lamps  of 
glass  with  oil  burning  in  them  all  night."  Coles,  in  his  '*  Adam  in  Eden,"  says—'*  I 
remember  once  as  1  nd  through  little  Brickhill  in  Buckinghamshire,  every  sign-post  in 
the  towne  almost,  was  bedecked  with  green  birch,"  on  Mid-Summer  Eve.  Coles 
quaintly  observes  among  the  civil  uses  of  the  birch  tree,  "the  punishment  of  children, 
both  at  home  and  at  school ;  for  it  bath  an  admirable  influence  on  them  when  they  are 
out  of  order,  and  therefore  some  call  it  makepeace"  In  some  sections,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  a  nicely  bound  bundle  of  birchen  twigs  with  one  end  immersed  in  cake  or  frosted 
sugar,  was  placed  in  the  stockings  of  naughty  boys. 

In  **  Whimsies,"  or  a  New  Cast  of  Characters,  (1031,)  mention  is  made  of  the  bireh- 
poU,  as  having  been  set  up  before  ale-houses  for  a  sign,— as  a  bueh  of  some  kind  was 
formerly  hung  over  the  door  of  wine-shops, — whence  came  the  proverb,  "good  wine 
needs  no  bush." 

Pope  introduces  one  of  his  heroes  with 

**  His  beaver'd  brow  a  birchen  garland  bears." 
Roger  Ascham,  in  his  **  Toxophilns :  or  Scheie  of  Shootinge,"  enumerates  it  among 
'*the  kinde  of  wood,  whereof  the  shaft  is  made" — ''being  both  strong  enough  to 
stand  in  a  bowe,  and  light  enough  to  fly  far."  Of  its  use  in  archeiy,  Spencer,  in  the 
"  Faerie  Queene,"  speaks  of  "  the  birch  for  shafts"  in  the  equipment  of  one  of  his 
characters. 

Shakspeare  has  not  forgot  its  disciplinary  use,  (in  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  J.,  Sen.  2d.) 

*'  Now  as  fond  fathers. 

Having  bound  up  the  threatening  tw^  of  icrcA, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  childrens'  sight 
For  terror,  not  for  use :  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mocked  than  used." 
The  scholastic  uses  of  the  birch  have  been  celebrated  not  only  in  occasional  stanaas, 
but  constitute  the  inspiration  and  burden  of  poems  devoted  exclusively  to  its  praise. 

Rev.  Henry  Layng,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  published  in  1754,  Oxford,  a 
poem  entitled  "  The  Rod,  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  4to,  46  pages."  It  has  an  advertise- 
ment of  three  pages,  deprecating  the  imputation  of  any  personal  allusions  or  designs 
to  encourage  school  rebellions.  It  has  also  a  frontispiece,  representing  two  youths,  one 
standing,  the  other  sitting  on  a  form,  and  before  them  the  figure  of  an  ass,  erect  on  his 
hind  legs,  clothed  in  a  pallium  (the  dress  of  a  Doctor  at  Oxford.)  A  birch,  doctorial 
hat,  and  books,  lettered  Priscian  and  Lycophron,  form  the  base ;  and  on  the  ribbon 
above  is  the  legend,  "An  aas  in  the  Greek  pallium  teachipg." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  humor  of  the  poem,  being  a  description 
«f  the  birch  tree. 

"  A  tree  there  is,  such  was  Apollo's  will, 
That  grows  uncultured  on  the  Muses'  Hill, 
Its  type  in  Heav'n  the  blest  Immortals  know. 
There  call'd  the  tree  of  Science,  Birch  below. 
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The«e  characters  observM  thy  guide  shall  be. 
Unerring  guide  to  the  mysterious  tree. 
Smooth  like  its  kindred  Poplar,  to  the  skies 
The  trunk  ascends  and  quivering  branches  rise ; 
By  teeming  seeds  it  propagates  its  kind, 
And  with  the  year  renewed  it  casts  the  rind ; 
Piere'd  by  the  matron's  hand,  her  bowl  it  fills, 
Scarce  yielding  to  the  Tine's  nectareoos  rills. 
Of  this  select  full  in  the  Moon's  eclipse, 
Of  equal  size  thrice  three  coeval  slips. 
Around  the  Osier's  flexile  band  entwine, 
And  all  their  force  in  strictest  union  join. 
Each  Muse  shall  o*er  her  favorite  twig  preside, 
Sacred  to  Phoebus,  let  their  band  be  tied ; 
With  this  when  sloth  and  negligence  provoke. 
Thrice  let  thy  vengeful  arm  impress  the  stroke. 
Then  shalt  thou  hear  loud  clamors  rend  the  breast. 
Attentive  hear,  and  let  the  sound  be  blest ; 
So  when  the  priestess  at  the  Delphic  shrine, 
Roar'd  loud,  the  listening  votary  hail'd  the  sign." 
We  find  in  the  London  Notes  and  Queries — ^from  which  the  above  notice 
IS  taken,  the  following  lines. 

TH»  BZBCH  :  ▲  POBM. 

Written  hy  a  Youth  vf  thirtetn. 
Though  the  Oak  be  the  prince  and  the  pride  of  the  grove, 
The  emblem  of  power  and  the  fav'rite  of  Jove ; 
Though  Phcsbus  his  temples  with  Lawel  has  bound. 
And  with  chapli^ts  of  Poplar  Alcides  is  crownM ; 
Though  Pallas  the  Olive  has  graced  with  her  choice. 
And  old  mother  Cybel  in  Pines  may  rejoice, 
Yet  the  Muses  declare,  after  diligent  sesrch. 
That  no  tree  can  be  found  to  compare  with  the  Birek. 

The  Birch,  they  affirm,  is  the  true  tree  of  knowledge, 
Revered  at  each  school  and  remember'd  at  college. 
Though  Virgil's  famed  tree  might  produce,  as  iu  frait, 
A  crop  of  vain  dreams,  and  strange  whims  on  each  shoot. 
Yet  the  Birch  on  each  bough,  on  tlie  top  of  each  switch, 
Bears  the  essence  of  grammar  and  eight  parts  of  speech. 
'Mongst  the  lesves  are  conceal'd  more  than  memhy 
All  cases,  all  genders,  all  forms  of  declension. 

Nine  branches,  when  cropp'd  by  the  hands  of  the  Nine, 
And  duly  arranged  in  a  parallel  lin^ 
Tied  up  in  nine  folds  of  a  mystical  string 
And  soak'd  for  nine  days  in  cold  Helicon  spring. 
Form  a  sceptre  compoeed  for  a  pedagogue's  hand, 
Like  the  Fasces  of  Rome,  a  true  badge  of  command. 
The  sceptre  thus  finish'd,  like  Moses's  rod, 
Frmu  flints  could  draw  tears,  and  give  life  to  adod. 
Should  darkness  Egyptian,  or  ignorance,  spread 
Their  clouds  o'er  the  mind,  or  envelop  the  head. 
The  rod,  thrice  applied,  puts  the  darkness  to  flight. 
Disperses  the  clouds,  and  restores  us  to  lighL 
Like  the  Virga  Divina,  'twill  find  out  the  vein 
Where  lurks  the  rich  metal,  the  ore  of  the  bimiii, 
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Should  Genius  a  capttTe  in  sloth  be  confined, 
Or  the  witchcral\  of  Pleasure  prevail  o'er  ihe  oiind. 
This  magical  wand  but  apply — with  a  stroke, 
The  spell  is  dissoWed,  the  enchantment  is  broke. 
Like  Hermes'  caduceus,  these  switches  inspire 
Rhetorical  thunder,  poetical  fire : 
And  if  Morpheus  our  temple  in  Lethe  should  steep, 
Their  touch  will  untie  all  the  fetters  of  sleep. 

Here  dwells  strong  conTiction — of  Logic  the  gloiy^ 
When  applied  with  precision  a  potteriori 
I've  known  a  short  lecture  most  strangely  prevail, 
When  duly  convey'd  to  the  head  through  the  tail ; 
Like  an  elecuical  shock,  in  an  instant  'tis  spread, 
And  flies  with  a  jerk  from  the  tail  to  the  head ; 
Promotes  circulation,  and  thrills  through  each  veia 
The  faculties  quickens,  and  purges  the  brain. 
By  sympathy  thus,  and  consent  of  the  parts, 
We  are  taught,  fimdamentaUy  classics  and  arts. 

The  Birch,  a  priori,  applied  to  the  palm. 
Can  settle  disputes  and  a  passion  becalm. 
Whatever  disorders  prevail  in  the  blood. 
The  birch  can  correct  them,  like  guaiacum  wood : 
It  sweetens  the  juices,  corrects  our  ill  humors. 
Bad  habits  removes,  and  disperses  foul  tumors. 
When  applied  to  the  hand  it  can  cure  with  a  switch. 
Like  the  salve  of  old  Molyneux,  used  in  the  itch 
As  the  famed  rod  of  Circe  to  brutes  could  turn  men, 
So  the  twigs  of  the  Birch  can  unbnite  them  again. 
Like  the  wand  of  the  Sybil,  that  branch  of  pure  gold. 
These  sprays  can  the  gates  of  Elysium  unfold — 
The  Elysium  of  learning,  where  pleasures  abound. 
Those  sweets  that  still  flourish  on  classical  ground. 
Prometheus's  rod,  which,  raythologists  say, 
Feteh'd  fire  from  the  sun  to  give  life  to  his  day. 
Was  a  rod  well  applied  his  men  to  inspire 
With  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  their  genius  to  fire. 
This  bundle  of  rods  may  suggest  one  reflection, 
That  the  aru  with  each  ofcher  maintain  a  connection. 
Another  good  moral  this  bundle  of  switches 
Points  out  to  our  notice  and  silently  teaches ; 
Of  peace  and  good  fellowship  these  are  a  token. 
For  the  twigs,  well  united,  can  scarcely  be  broken. 

Then,  if  such  are  its  virtues,  we'll  bow  to  the  tree. 
And  THB  BiBCH,  like  the  Muses,  immortal  shall  be." 
This  poem  was  written  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  B.  D.,  Head-master  of  CUtheroe 
Grammar  School,  Lancashire,  in  1784,  and  first  published  in  AdanCa  TV«cUy  CoMnntf, 
July  25,  1786.    See  Noltt  and  Q^itrita,  Vol.  z.  p.  432. 

Hood,  in  his  whimsical  and  comic  stansas  indulges  in  frequent  allusions  to  the 
school  where  he  "  was  fruvAed,"  and  contrives  to  extract  some  sweet  out  of  the  bitter 
discipline  of  his  school  days : 

"  Ay,  though  the  very  birch's  smart 
Should  mark  those  hours  again ; 
I'd  kiss  the  rod,  and  be  resigned 
Beneath  the  stroke,  and  even  find 
Some  wugar  in  the  osim." 
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(3.)    "  Thar  hooks  of  ttature  tmail  they  take  m  Acn^ 
Which  toUh  pdiuad  ham  tecured  an. 
To  9000  from Jingen  wet  ths  UtUn  fair.** 
A   Hob  N  BOOK  wan  the  earliest  fonn  of  the  Priiner— or  first  book  to  teach  diildmi 
to  read — being  a  card  or  table,  set  in  a  frame,  on  which  the  letters  were  inscribed,  and 
coTored  with  a  thin  plate  of  horn  to  prevent  the  paper  being  soiled,  and  thumbed  to 
pieces  by  rough  and  frequent  use. 

A  writer  in  "Nota  and  Qtieries,**  Vol.  Ilk  p.  151,  describes  a  Hornbook  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  follows :  "  It  contains  on  one  side  the  *  Old  English  Alphabet ' — the  capi- 
tals in  two  lines,  the  small  letters  in  one.  The  fourth  line  contains  the  vowels  twice 
repeated,  (perhaps  to  doubly  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  necessity  of  learning  thesK.) 
Next  follow  in  two  columns,  our  ancient  companions,  *ab,  eb,  ib,'  &c.,  and  *ba,be, 
hi,'  dec.  After  the  formula  of  exorcism  comes  the  *  Lord's  Prayer,*  (which  is  gives 
somewhat  differently  to  our  present  version,)  winding  op  with  *  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vL  vii 
viii  ix.  X.'    On  the  other  side  is  the  following  whimsical  piece  of  composition : — 

"  What  more  could  be  withed  for,  even  by  a  literary  gourmand  wtder  the  Tmdare,  than  to 
be  able  to  Read  and  SpM;  To  repeat  that  holy  charm  before  which  JUd  aU  wUtoly  GheeU, 
CMtUne,  or  eventheold  Gentleman  himee^to  the  very  boltomofthe  Red  Sea,  and  to  oaythat 
immortal  prayer,  which  eeeuree  heaven  to  all  who  exanimo  vee  it,  and  thoea  matkematkd 
powere,  by  knowing  unite,  from  which  epring  countleee  myriade"  * 

Shakspeare,  in  "  Love*s  Labor's  Lost,"  introduces  the  schoolmaster,  (Hdofemes,) 
as  being  "  lettered  "  because  "  he  teaches  boys  the  hornbook.** 

It  appears  from  astansaof  Prior,  that  children  were  sometimes  served  with  a  lion> 
book,  far  more  palatable  and  easily  digested  than  that  described  by  Shenatone. 
To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  hornbook  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better. 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter. 
Locke  was  one  of  the  earliest  English  writers  on  Education  to  rsoomnend  tbs 
sbandonment  of  hornbooks,  or  any  arrangement  of  tlie  letters  in  horisontal  or  peqwn- 
dicular  columns,  as  in  the  old  fashioned  Primers,  to  be  learned  by  the  direst  repetitions 
at  school,  for  some  game,  in  which  the  letters  should  be  pasted  on  the  aides  of  the  dice,' 
or  on  blocks,  and  that  the  shape  and  name  of  each  should  be  acquired  by  familiarity  at 


(4.)    "  To  loose  the  brogues,**  dec 

The  word  brogue  is  used  in  Scotland  to  mean  a  coarse  kind  of  shoe,  stitched  together 
by  thongs  of  leather.  Shenstone  adopts  some  provincial  ose  of  the  word  for  bntdm. 
But  be  the  origin  of  the  word  what  it  may,  the  schoolmistress  was  not  the  first  or  Isst 
to  act  on  the  maxim — 

"  Spare  the  rod  and  epoa  the  ekiU:* 
Samuel  Butler  who  is  the  author  of  this   line  makes  the  hero  of  his  saSirica* 
poem  say — 

*  Whipping,  that's  virtue's  governess, 
Tutoress  of  Arts  and  Scienoee ; 
That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature, 
And  puU  new  life  into  dead  matter ; 
That  lays  foundation  for  renown. 
And  all  the  heroes  of  the  gown.** 
Ayron,  in  a  satirical  sUnxa  urges  the  unsparing  ose  of  the  mL 
"  Oh  ye !  who  teach  the  ingenious  youth  of  i 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany  or  Spain, 
I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions 
It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain.** 
No.  9.  [Vol.  HI,  No.  2]— 30. 
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The  ancient  Primer  was  something  yerj  different  from  the  achooUbooks  to 
which  we  ordinarUj  give  the  name.  For  in  dames'  schools  of  which  Ohaaoer 
speaks,  children  were  provided  with  few  literary  luxuries,  and  had  to  learn 
their  letters  off  a  scrap  of  parchment  nailed  on  a  board,  and  in  most  c&ses 
covered  with  a  thin,  transparent  sheet  of  horn  to  protect  the  precious  manu- 
lucript  Hence  the  term  *  hornbook '  applied  to  the  elementary  books  of  chil- 
dren. Prefixed  to  the  alphabet^  of  course,  was  the  Holy  Sign  of  the 
Gross,  and  so  firm  a  hold  does  an  old  custom  get  on  the  popular  mind,  that 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  alphabets  continued  to  pre- 
serve their  ancient  heading,  and  derived  ftom  this  circumstance  their  customary 
appellation  of  *  the  Ghristcross  row,*  a  term  so  thoroughly  established  as  to 
find  a  phice  in  our  dictionaries.  The  Medlieval  Primer  is,  however,  best  de- 
scribed in  the  language  of  the  fourteenth  century  itself  The  following  lan- 
guage occurs  in  the  introduction  to  a  MS.  poem  of  300  lines,  still  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  each  portion  of  which  begins  with  a  separate  lettw. 

lo  pkM  at  BM  mn  te 

When  a  ohilde  to  t^ole  thai  Mtte  ba 
A  Bok  fa  bya  jbroofht, 
Naytyd  on  a  botd  of  tra. 
That  iDon  cal  an  A,  B.  C, 
Wroof hi  te  OQ  the  bok  witboot. 
V  fmnSf  grata  and  aloala, 


Royal  ia 
Tbatiai 
In  token  or  Obrittai 


That  ia  nt.  withoulm  donta, 
"    B  or  Oh«  * 


Rod  laClar  fai  paiebyByn, 

llakyth  a  ebilda  foud  mmI  fya 

Latten  to  loke  and  lee. 

By  this  bok  hmq  may  devma. 

That  Chriate'i  body  waa  ^U  of  pyna, 

That  dyed  on  wod  tree. 

After  the  difficulties  of  the  primer  had  been  overcome,  a  great  deal  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge  was  taught  to  the  diildren,  as  in  Saxon  times,  through  the 
Tehicle  of  verse.  For  instance,  we  find  a  verified  geography,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  of  which  the  two  following  verses  may  serve  as  a  specimeii, 
though  the  second  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  mediseval  geographers: 

This  world  b  dalyd  (dIvidadX  al  on  thre^ 
Alia,  AflKka,  and  Ba-fo-pa. 
Wdl  ya  nam  bora  of  A-ai-o, 
How  inooy  londeia  thar  iaaa  bel 

Th«  lond  of  Maeadooia, 
Egypta  the  loMa  and  Ethlopa, 
Bvria,  and  the  land  of  Judia, 
Th*s»  hf»  dU  At  Atim. 

The  following  grammar  rules  belong  to  the  fifteenth  contoiy: — 

Mi  lefe  ebyU,  I  kownaal  tho 
To  fiirm  thi  vi  tent,  tboa  avita  tbe^ 
And  have  mind  of  thi  c* 
Both  of  I 


And  ilk  eaia  ia  phnato 
How  tboa  Ml  end,  w\m  the  w«ll; 
And  the  paitieipvla  Ibrfet  thoa  not. 
And  the  eompamon  be  in  thi  thought. 
The  ablative  enae  ho  in  tbi  m>nile, 
That  he  be  laved  in  bya  kind,  &e. 

There  is  something  m  the  last  firagment  very  suggestive  of  the  rod.    What 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  grammarian,  if  in  spite  of  this  solemn 
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counsel,  he  had  failed  to  have  the  ablative  case  in  his  mind,  we  dare  not  con- 
jecture. Our  forefathers  had  strict  views  on  the  subject  of  sparing  the  rod, 
and  spoiling  the  child.    Thus  one  old  writer  observen  of  children  in  general: 

To  thir  plevntet  niak  do  grela  credence, 
A  mdd  refurmeth  thir  imolence ; 
In  thir  eomse  no  »iifer  doth  ebyde. 
Who  tpaieUi  the  rodd  all  rirtue  setle  etyde 

Yet  the  strictness  was  mingled,  as  of  old,  with  paternal  tendemeaa^  and 
children  appeared  to  have  treated  their  masters  with  a  singular  mixture  of  &- 
miliarit]r  and  reverence.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  And  among  the  same  coIlectk» 
of  school  fragments,  a  little  distitch  which  speaks  of  peace-making: 

Wrath  of  children  ton  be  over  fo*). 
With  an  apple  paitiei  be  made  at  one. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  schoolboys  of  the  fourteenth  oentmy 
were  much  what  they  are  in  th€  nineteenth,  and  fully  possessed  of  that  love  oC 
robbing  orchards,  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  race. 

In  the  'Pathway  to  Knowledge,*  printed  in  London  in  1696,  occur  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  composed  by  W.  P.,  the  translator  from  the  Dutch  of  *  the  ofder 
of  keeping  a  Merchant's  booke,  after  the  Italian  manner  of  debtor  and  credilor:' 

Thirty  dayt  hath  Beptember,  .^priO,  June  and  November, 
Febuarie  elf  ht  and  tweniie  alone,  all  the  rest  thiitie  and  ooe. 

Looke  how  many  pence  each  day  thou  ahalt  ifnine, 
Jn»l  M  many  poondu,  haifb  pounite  and  ipontet : 
With  at  many  pence  in  a  yenre  eertaine. 
Thou  fetteit  and  takeit,  at  each  wiee  man  notei. 

Looke  how  many  farthiniti  in  a  week  doe  amoant 
In  the  yeare  like  ahilllnfi,  and  pence  thua  ihult  eooat. 

Mr.  Davies,  in  his  key  to  Button's  Course  quotes  the  following  fbom  a  mana- 
script  of  the  date  of  1570 : 

MnltinUoation  it  mie  Tezation, 
And  Diviiion  ia  quite  at  bad. 
The  Golden  Rule  i*  mie  ■tnmbliDg  itale, 
^nd  Practice  drivei  me  mad. 

In  IGOO,  Thomas  Hylles  published  'The  Arte  of  Vulgar  Arithmetidce,  both 

in  integrals  and  fhictions,'  to  which  is  added  Mum  Mercaiorum,  which  gives  tiie 

following  rule  for  '  the  partition  of  a  shillingf  into  its  aliquot  parts.* 

A  fiirtbinf  firrt  flndee  fbrtte  eicht 
An  balfepeny  hn|iei  for  twentra  feora 
Three  fartbinfrt  eeekea  out  J8ttrei|[ht 
A  peny  pub  a  dtiaen  lower. 
Dioke  dandiprart  drewe  Sootdaade 
Twopence  tonk  6  and  went  hit  way 
Tom  trip  and  ftoe  with  4  it  fled 
But  goodman  grole  on  3  doCh  Hay 
A  tetteme  only  8  doth  take 
Moe  parU  a  ahilltng  can  not  make. 

Nicholas  Hunt^  in  *  The  Hand-Maid  to  Arithmetick  Refined,'  printed  i&  1633^ 

gives  the  rule  of  proof  by  nines  as  follows: 

Adde  thou  nprivht,  reterving  every  tenne, 
And  write  the  diffhiti  doweall  with  thy  pen, 

The  prooft  (for  truth  I  tay), 

It  toeatt  nine  away. 
For  the  partieiihir  turomeaand  aeverall 
Beiect  th«  ninea;  likewite  fVom  the  tntall 
When  fiffiiret  like  in  both  chance  to  remaine 
Pnbtract  the  letter  from  the  great,  nothing  the  real, 
Or  ten  to  hormw,  you  are  ever  V^^^K 
To  pay  what  b«»rrowed  wat  thtoke  it  no  paiDe^ 
But  bunetty  redounding  to  your  gaioe. 
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Chaucer  has  something  to  saj  on  this  head,  bat  Lydgate^s  confessions  are 

exoeedlnglj  pitiful : 

Ban  into  gudem,  appki  tboiv  I  ftol, 
To  gadn  fratyt  9pmrjd  k«fg  nor  wall, 
To  plakkograpjrt  io  other  roonojrt  tyvm, 
Wu  imifB  nady  Uiao  Ibr  to  mjob  matjnm, 
Bediora  chir  •tooney  (ohefrj  •tooat)  tut  to  toB, 
Thufon  to  ebirche  ur  hatr  the  taory  balla. 

I  must,  however,  add  a  few  school  pictures  of  a  graver  and  sweeter  charac- 
ter. Chaucer,  who  painted  English  society  as  he  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes, 
has  not  forgotten  to  describe  the  village  school  where 'an  hepe  of  children 
comen  of  Christien  blood,'  acquired  as  much  learning  as  was  suited  to  their  age. 

TlMt  i«  to  ny  to  tinfen  and  to  reda, 
As  Mnal  ebildMD  dti  in  tliir  ehildhede. 

And  among  these  children,  he  describes  '  a  widowers  lytel  sone,*  whom  his 
pious  mother  had  taught  whenever  he  saw  an  image  of  Christ's  mother,  to 
kneel  down  and  say  an  Ave  Maria ;  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  how 

This  lytol  ohflda,  Ms  litol  boka  loniinc, 

At  ba  nta  in  thm  ■oola  at  hit  primara, 
Ha  Akna  Badamptnrit  harda  tinf  , 

At  okildren  lamad  the  Antipbonata ; 
And  at  ha  dant,  ha  drew  hin  nare  and  nara 
And  harlianad  ay  tha  wordat,  and  aka  tha  oota 
Til  ha  tha  flnl  vana  coalda  al  by  roto. 

He  was  too  young,  however,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words,  though, 
be  it  observed  his  elder  schoolfellows  were  more  erudite  than  himself: 

Noof  ht  Witt  ha  what  tbit  LnUn  wat  to  lay, 

Por  ha  to  yoiif  and  tandar  wat  of  aga, 
Bat  on  a  day  hit  falow  fan  to  prey. 

To  axponndan  him  thb  tong  in  hit  langaga, 
Or  tall  him  why  tbia  tong  wat  in  ntaga. 

When  '  his  felow  which  elder  was  than  he,'  expounded  the  sense  of  the 
words,  and  made  him  understand  that  it  was  sung  hi  reverence  of  Christ's 
mother,  the  little  l^Uow  makes  known  his  resolve  to  do  his  cliligence  to  con  it 
all  by  Christmas,  in  honor  of  Our  Lady.  But  I  need  not  continue  the  well- 
known  story.  Ere  Christmas  came,  the  widow's  son  was  carried  to  his  grave, 
and  his  grammar,  the  badge  of  his  scholar's  profession,  lay  on  the  bier  at  his 
head. 

The  first  author  who  wrote  an  Arithmetic  in  English  was  Robert  Recorde, 
who,  in  1543,  published  '  Uie  Grounde  of  Arts:  Teaching  the  worke  and  prac- 
tise of  Arithmetike,  both  in  whole  numbres  and  flractiona,  after  a  more  easyer 
and  exacter  sorte  than  any  like  hath  hitherto  been  sette  ibrthe.'    London:  J.  D. 

All  youth  and  El<la  that  reatont  Lnra 

Within  your  breattt  will  plant  to  trada^ 
Of  numbart  misht  tha  andlaa  ttore 

Fyrtt  vn^mtand,  than  fartbar  wada. 

Recorde  published  In  1557 :  'The  Whetstone  of  Witte,  which  is  the  seconds 
parte  of  Arithmetike :  containyng  the  extraction  of  Rootes :  the  Cossike  prao- 
-tise  with  the  rule  of  Equation:  and  the  workes  of  Surde  Numbers.'  The 
coAsic  (from  cosa — thing)  art,  the  old  name  of  Algebra,  gave  to  this  treatise  (the 
first  English  work  on  Algebra)  its  punning  title— cm  ingenil 
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Cotgrave  has,  *^La  Oroix  depar  Dieu,  the  Christ^s-crosBe-rowe,  or  Aonie-&mh^ 
wherein  a  chUd  leames  it; "  and  Florio^  ed.  1611,  p.  93,  "Cbifarvo^  a  duldoa 
home-booke  hanging  at  hia  girdle.'' 


HOBRBOOK  OP  THE  KIOBTKKNTH  CKNTVBT. 

In  the  oollection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillippa,  at  Middlehill,  are  two  genoine 
Qombooka  of  the  reigns  of  Charies  I.  and  II.  Locke,  in  his  '*  Thoughts  <m 
iUnco^Km,"  speaks  of  the  ^'  ordinary  road  of  the  Hornbook  and  Primer/'  aud 
directs  that  **the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  be 
should  learn  by  heart,  not  by  reading  them  himself  in  his  Primer,  but  by  some- 
body's repeating  them  before  he  can  read." 

Shenstone,  who  was  taught  to  read  at  a  dame-school,  near  Halesowen,  in 
Shropshire,  in  his  delightfully  quaint  poem  of  th^  Schoolmistress,  commemorating 
his  venerable  preceptress,  thus  records  the  use  of  the  Hornbook: — 

**  Lo ;  now  with  state  she  nttere  her  command ; 
Eftsoons  the  urohins  to  their  tasks  repair ; 
Their  books  of  statnre  small  they  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  aeon  red  are 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair." 
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OKBIS  SENSUALIUM  PIGTUa* 

The  most  remarkable  school  book  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  for  its 
immediate  aud  mdespread  popularitj,  and  for  the  revolution  which  it  wrought 
in  scholastic  methods,  and  particularly  in  elementary  teaching,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many where  it  was  first  published,  but  of  England  and  other  countries,  was  the 
Jauna  Rtstrata  of  Comenius,  first  published  in  1631,  and  the  Orhis  Pidua, 
which  in  its  plan  and  text  is  the  same  as  the  former,  with  pictorial  illustrations. 
The  Jauna  Reserata  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  Jauna  Lmguarum  [in 
Latin  and  Spanish]  of  W.  Bateus,  an  Irish  Theatin  at  Salamanca,  who  adopted 
the  idea  from  Ludovicus  Vives,  the  eminent  Spanish  educator  who  was  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Erasmus  and  for  a  time  (1619)  a  resident  in  Eng- 
land. This  Jauna  was  published  in  England  in  1615,  with  the  Spanish  turned 
into  English  ;  and  in  the  year  following,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

The  Jauna  Reserata  was  more  carefully  prepared  on  the  same  general  plan 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  introducing  only  words  which  represented  real 
objects,  which  the  pupil,  even  the  youngest,  could  understand  from  actual  per- 
ception of  the  objects ;  and  the  special  object  of  the  Orbis  Senmaiium  Pictus, 
first  published  by  Comenius  in  1657,  was,  by  means  of  pictorial  illustrations  of 
the  words  of  each  lesson,  '  to  bring  the  chief  things  in  the  world,  and  of  men's 
actions  in  their  way  of  living,  directly  into  the  domain  of  the  perceptive  &cul- 
tles' — 'a  little  Encyclopedia  of  things  subject  to  the  senses.'  This  book  was 
reproduced  in  London  in  1658,  with  a  translation  by  Charles  Hoole,  who  follows 
the  original  Preface  of  Comenius,  with  an  '  Epistle  to  all  judicious  and  industri- 

*  For  K  full  aecouav  of  the  School  Books  of  John  Amof  Comenias,  tee  Benmnrt  jSwuriemi 

Jauruai  •/  Education,  and  EdHcatimuU  Rrforaiert  and  TBaeker$^Oerman,  (ed.  of  1875)  3S7-tt8. 

A  rafurmation  of  Sehonlei,  deii|rned  in  two  exceHent  TientiMf :  The  fint  whereof  tammarily 

•heweth,  the  great  neoenit?  of  a  generall  Reformation  of  common  Learning.    What  gmundi  ol* 

hope  there  are  for  such  a  Reformation.    How  it  may  be  broujrht  to  pasae.    The  second  answera 

eertnine  objections  ordinarily  made  against  such  undertnkingt,  and  describes  the  sevetall  Parts 

a'ld  Titles  of  Workes  which  are  shortly  tii  follow.    Written  many  yearea  agoe  in  Latine'by  that 

Reverend.  Godly.  Learned,  and  famous  Divinei  Mr.  John  Amos  CSomenios  [Komensky].  one  c^ 

the  Seniours  of  the  exiled  Chureh  of  Moravia.     And  now  upon  the  request  of  many  translated 

into  English,  and  published  by  Samuel  Harthb,  for  the  generall  good  of  Uiis  Natioo.    4to. — 

London,  Printed  for  Michael  Sparfce  senior,  at  the  Blew  Bible  in  Greene  Arbor,  164S. 

This  translation  consists  of  M  pages  without  preface.    Page  61,  gives  a  second  Tit]e-pme>— 

'  A  Dilucidation,  answering  oertalne  objeetions,  made  against  the  endeavoars  and  means  of  Eefbr- 

mation  in  Common  Learning,  expressed  in  the  foregoing  Dianottrsa. 

Commencing  at  page  90,  and  oecui^ing  four  pages,  are  '  The  severall  Titles  of  the  seven  parts 
of  the  Temple  of  Christian  Paosophie.*    These  briefly  are,  1,  The  threshhoM  of  the  Temple  of 
Wisedome ;  8,  the  Gate ;  3,  the  outward  Court;  4.  the  middle  Court ;  5,  the  innennoet  Court ;  0, 
the  last  and  moat  secret.  The  Holy  uf  Holies,  and  7,  the  Fountoin  of  living  Waters. 
A  Continuation  of  Mr.  John-Amos-Cumeuios  School-Endeavours.    Or  a  Buromary  Delineation 
•f  Dr.  CYpaiAif  KiNif  IR  aUtnan,  his  Thoughts  eiincerning  Education :  Or  the  Way  and  Method 
of  Teaching.    Ex|Mised  to  the  ingenuous  nnd  free  Censure  of  all  Pioualy-learned  men.    The 
which  shall  nhoitly  be  seconded  with  an  Elucidarium  or  Commentary  to  open  the  sense  of  what- 
soever M  herein  detained,  chiefly  of  what  is  naradnxall  and  obscure  ^if  any  such  riiail  an>MV 
to  be.)    Together  with  aa  Advice  how  these  Tliotigbts  may  be  suceessrully  put  in  Practice. 
Tranditted  out  of  the  Original  Latine.  transmitted  to  Sam.  Marilib:  and  by  him  published,  and 
in  the  name  of  many  very  Godly  and  Ijeamed  Men,  rerommended  to  the  serious  Consideration, 
and  liberall  Aisfotanee  of  snen,  as  are  willing  to  fiivour  the  Begeneratkm  of  all  Christian 
Churches  and  Comm«m-wealths ;  but  more  especiallv  the  Good  and  Happinem  of  these  United 
Kingdoms.    P^Uuked  iy  jf  i.Uh0ri(y.-.Printed  for  It.  L.  in  Monks-wisll  street,    dto.  [1648.] 
The  treatise  opens  with  *  A  Brief  Information  concerning  Doctor  Kinner  and  hie  undertakings,' 
ooeupying  four  peges;  next,  'The  flummery  Delineation  of  Doctor  Cyprian  Kinner,*  of  two 
pagea;  then  the  treatise  paged  1  to  9,  and  eondiidea  with  a  page  headed  *  Doctor  Cyprian  Kin- 
ner*s  Vows  to  the  Almighty  God.  sent  from  DanUick,  the  fift  of  Aug.,  1884,  to  Samael  Hartlib,' 
and  another  page,  with  '  An  Advertisement  to  the  Noble  and  Generous  Lovers  of  Leamiug/ 
recommending  any  one,  requiring  information,  to  '  repair  to  Master  Hartlib's  Hooae,  la  the  fraai 
open  Coort  in  Doke*s  •place,  and  saftisfaetloa  shall  be  given  to  all  thoir  desine.' 
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ous  scboolmaskera,*  in  which  he  anticipates  many  of  the  best  educational  sog- 
gestions  of  this  oenturj.  In  the  original  pte&ce,  Comeniua  inakta  that 'all 
instraction  sfaoold  be  t-ue  (deaTing  only  with  things  necessary  and  osefulX/tia 
(such  as  will  polish  the  mind  for  wisdom,  the  tongue  for  eloquenoe,  and  the 
hands  for  a  neat  way  of  livrng),  ckoTf  and  solid  (fiuch  as  is  distinct  and  artico- 
lated,  as  the  fingers  of  the  hand),*  or  knowledge  systematized.  *-  The  groond  of 
this  bosiness  is  that  serisual  otjeds  he  rightly  presented  to  the  senses — and  the 
senses  be  rightly  exercised  in  peroeiving  the  differences  of  things,  without 
winch  there  can  be  no  dear  underatandiDg,  wise  discouraer  or  distinct  action.' 

*  This  new  help  for  schools  is  a  Picture  and  Nomenclature  of  all  the  diief 
things  in  the  world^  and  of  men's  actions  in  their  way  of  liyingr  The  descrip- 
tions ai^  explanations  full  and  orderly,  of  every  important  detail  in  the  picture 
— ^the  picture  and  description  having  a  corresponding  number  to  assist  the 
^nses  in  seeking  the  appropriate  object ;  and  to  make  the  teaching  more  deir, 
both  Comenras  and  Hoole  urge  tliat  where  the  things  can  not  be  pictured  out, 
the  objects  themselves  should  be  kept  ready  so  as  to  be  shown. 

In  the  copy  befbre  us  (a  reprint  in  1104,  of  the  edition  of  .1658X  Mr.  Hese- 
kiah  Woodward,  an  eminent  schoolmaster  in  London,  and  author  of  the  Gati  ef 
Sciences,  is  cited  to  this  eflfbct,  that  teachers  should  make  *  their  words  as  legi- 
ble to  children  as  Pictures  are ' — *  for  next  to  Nature,  Pictures  are  the  most 
intelllgfble  books  that  children  can  look  npon^nay,'  saith  Scaliger,  *  Art  exceeds 
her/  Although  the  artist  of  the  150  pictures  iu  this  book  has  made  obyiooB  to 
the  eye  and  understanding  the  objects  of  the  several  lessonSf  from  the  Symboli- 
cal Alphabet  in  which  the  Oroto  criet\  and  the  Laml  llaiteth^  to  the  School  fin 
Ibll  operation,  tbe  master  with  his  rod  or  twigs  (reposing  on  the  stand),  and 
some  things  torit  doum  before  the  children  with  chalk  on  a  table,  hong  up  like  a 
blackboard  on  the  side  of  the  room],  we  can  not  say  that  his  art  exceedeth 
nature.    We  subjoin  the  text  of  cut  xcviL 

A  SCHOOL.  XCVIL  SCHOLA. 


A  School,  I. 
is  a  Shof^^  in  which 
Young  Wits 

arefa/hion*d  to  veriue,  and 
it  is  diftingui/hed  into  Forms. 

The  Mailer,  2. 
fitteth  in  m  Chair,  3. 
the  Schi»lars,  4. 
in  Forms,  5. 
he  teacheth,  they  team. 

Some  things 
are  writ  doum  he  fore  them 
with  Chalfc  on  a  Table,  6. 

Somefit 
at  a  Table^  and  write,  7. 
he  mendeth  their  Faults,  8 

Some /land  and  rehear/e  things 
committed  to  memory,  9. 

Some  talk  together,  10.  and 
behave  them/elves  wantonly 
and  carelejly  ; 
thefe  are  (haJUfcd 
with  a  Ferrula,  11. 
and  a  Rod,  12. 


Schola,  I. 
eil  Officina,  in  qua 
Novelli  Animi 
ad  virtutem  formantur, 
&  diilinguitur  in  ClaJTes. 

Proeceptor,  2. 
fedet  in  Cathedra,  3. 
Di/cipuli,  4 
\n  Sub/elliis,  5. 
ille  docet,  hi  diTcunL 

Qusedam 
praefcribuntur  illis 
Cretam  Tabella,  d. 

Quidam  fedent 
ad  Menfam,  &  fcribunt,  7 
ipfe  corrigit,  8.  Mendas. 

Quidam  ftant,  &  recitant 
memorise  mandata,  9, 

Quidam  confahulantur^  la 
ac  ^erunt  fe  petulantes, 
&  negligentes ; 
hi  cafligantur 
Fet  ul  •  (baculo)  i  u 
&  Virga,  12. 
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Hul  I  tolemit  teaoben  of  the  race,  whose  dower 
Of  ipirit-wealthoatweighe  the  moiiai«he  might, 

Bleet  be  your  holy  miakm  1  may  it  shower 
Blessiogs  like  rain,  aad  bring  by  human  right 
To  all  oar  hearts  and  hearths,  love,  liberty,  and  light 

Wb  piopoM  to  devote  a  portion  of  our  eolumns  from  time  to  time, 
to  a^  series  of  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Teachers  and  Educa- 
tors, who  in  different  ages  and  countries,  and  nnder  widely  varying 
circamstanoes  of  reli^on  and  government,  have  labored  &ithfiilly  and 
saccessfnlly  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field  of  human  culture. 
We  hope  to  do  something  in  this  way  to  rescue  from  unmerited 
neglect  and  oblivion  the  names  and  services  of  many  excellent  men 
and  women,  who  have  proved  themselves  bene&ctors  of  their  race  by 
sheding  light  into  the  dark  recesses  of  ignorance  and  by  pre-occupy- 
ing  the  soil,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  covered  with  the 
rank  growth  of  vice  and  crime,  with  a  harvest  of  those  virtues  which 
bless,  adorn,  and  purify  society.  Such  men  have  existed  in  eveiy 
civilized  state  in  past  times.  **  Such  men,"  remarks  Lord  Brougham, 
'^men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  teachei;p  of  mankind,  I  have  found 
laboring  conscientiously,  though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  voca- 
tion, wherever  I  have  gone.  I  have  found  them,  and  shared  their  felbw- 
ship,  among  the  daring,  the  ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indomitably  active 
French ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  persevering,  resolute,  industrious 
Swiss ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  laborious,  the  warm-hearted, 
the  enthusiastic  Germans ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  high-minded 
but  enslaved  Italians ;  and  in  our  own  country,  God  be  thanked,  their 
numbers  every  where  abound,  and  are  every  day  increasing.  Their 
calling  is  high  and  holy ;  their  fame  is  the  property  of  nations ;  their 
renown  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion  as  it  sounds  not  far 
off  in  their  own  times.  Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  of  the 
world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace,  performs  his  appointed  course, 
awaits  in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises,  resting  from  his 
labors,  bequeathes  his  memory  to  the  generation  whom  his  works 
have  blessed,  and  sleeps  under  the  humble,  but  not  inglorious  epi- 
taph, commemorating  'one  in  whom  mankmd  lost  a  fnend,  and  no 
man  got  rid  of  an  enemy !'" 
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CHARLES  BOLLIN  AND  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  YIEWS. 
1661—1741. 


I.    MBXOIB. 

Charles  Rollin  was  bom  on  the  SOth  of  January,  1661,  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  1741.  After  receiving  an  ordinary  elementary 
instruction,  he  began  to  work  with  his  father  as  a  cutler,  when  a 
pious  and  learned  Benedictine  became  acquainted  with  his  scholarly 
aspirations,  and  procured  for  him  a  free  place  in  the  College  du 
Plessis,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence  and 
good  conduct  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  Minister  Felletier, 
who  encouraged  an  intimate  companionship  with  his  two  sons,  who 
were  in  the  same  class.  In  the  riyalry  of  these  lads,  BoUin  often 
bore  off  the  palm,  without  forfeiting  the  friendship  of  his  outwardly 
more  favored  mates,  who  took  him  to  their  own  home  as  a  com- 
panion. In  the  rhetoric  class  he  was  easily  preeminent,  and  received 
f^om  his  professor,  Hersan,  the  most  signal  evidence  of  his  apprecia« 
tion.  To  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  he  devoted  special 
attention,  to  the  neglect  of  philosophy,  and  afterward,  when  in  the 
Sarbonne,  of  his  theological  studies.  Such  was  his  reputation  in 
classical  studies,  that  he  was  selected  at  the  age  of  22  to  fill  the  chair 
of  literature  in  the  College  du  Plessis,  on  the  death  of  his  own 
teacher,  Ilersan,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  he  became 
Professor  of  History  and  Oratory  in  the  College  of  France,  and  in 
1694,  at  the  age  of  31,  he  was  elected  Hector  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  With  no  experience  in  administration,  his  sound,  practical 
judgment  and  sympathy  with  young  men  enabled  him  to  administer 
the  minute  and  complicated  regulations  of  that  great  institution  with 
much  distinction — removing  incompetent  ofiicers  and  teachers  from 
the  several  coUf^ges,  restoring  neglected  studies,  introducing  new 
chairs,  and  resisting  the  unreasonable  demands  of  particular  orders 
to  the  control  of  particular  chairs  and  departments.  From  choice 
he  became  director  of  the  College  of  Dormans-Beauvais,  where  he 
came  into  close  competition  with  the  College  of  Louis-1e-6rand,  then 
under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits,  while  he  sided  with  the  Jansenists. 
Although  his  own  temper  was  moderate,  and  his  appreciation  of 
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merit  even  in  hk  active  opponents  was  broadly  catholics  hb  antag- 
onists succeeded  in  having  him  displaced  from  the  heaaship  of  the 
College.  Without  a  word  of  complaint  he  retired  in  17 12,  to  a 
modest  residence  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marceau,  whose  little  garden, 
with  trcllised  vines,  and  shaded  walks,  had  inexpressible  charms  for 
him.  Here,  in  the  cool  air  of  delightful  studj,  for  29  years  he 
resided,  composing  and  revising  the  works  which  gave  him  graet 
reputation  in  his  own  and  succeeding  generations,  both  as  a  hLitorian 
and  educator.  His  "  Ancient  History,"  and  "  Method  of  Literary 
Study,*' — the  former  together  in  21  volumes,  first  printed  in  1730^ 
and  the  latter,  in  four  volumes,  first  printed  in  1725,  became  the 
text  books  on  history  and  belles  lettres,  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
England  and  Germany.  Voltaire  passed  high  eulogiums  on  his 
merits  as  a  historian,  and  pronounced  his  Ancient  History  ^'correct, 
eloquent,  and  pleasing."  Just  as  the  latter  designations  are,  his  rcpa- 
tation  for  accuracy  as  to  facts  will  hardly  stand  the  test  of  later 
explorations  into  the  sources  of  Grecian  and  Roman  history. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  issued  in  1821-1835  by 
Didot,  in  50  volumes,  and  another  in  1827,  in  30  volumes,  to  which 
Guizot  contributed  notes. 

Frederic  the  Great,  when  Crown- Prince,  was  deeplj;  interested 
both  in  the  man  and  his  works,  solicited  a  correspondence,  with 
the  author,  and  adopted  many  of  his  views  into  his  plaDS  of 
educational  reform  for  Prussia.  J.  Mathias  Gesner  accepted 
many  of  his  pedagogical  views,  which  were  incorporated  into  his 
Institutionei^  or  compendium  for  the  pedagogical  students  in  the 
University  of  Jena,  and  aflerwards  into  the  Phiological  Semi- 
nary at  Gottingen,  and  the  programme  of  the  gymnasial  schools 
of  Hanover.  His  method  and  aim  in  teaching  the  ancient  languages, 
his  subordination  of  grammatical  niceties  to  inspiring  a  love  of  study 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  sentiment  of  the  author,  his  use  and 
inculcation  of  the  mother  tongue,  his  elevation  of  the  teacher  into 
the  sympathizing  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend  of  the  pupils,  were  sli 
in  harmony  with  HoUin. 

II.   PEDAOOOICAL  VIEWS. 

Tlie  pedagogical  views  of  Rollin  were  in  harmony  with  the  Port- 
Royalists,  with  whose  religious  opinion  also  he  sympathized,  withont 
taking  any  active  part  in  the  controversies  which  grew  out  of  them, 
except  to  suffer  their  persecutions.  We  present  a  chapter  of  these 
views  from  his  Belles-Letters. 

*  Frederick  the  Great  and  John  IffathiM  QeBner.la ''  Barnard's  Qennaa  EduMtiooal  ReftO^ 
en  and  Teachers,"  llerlsed  Edition,  1876. 
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ICEVOIB. 

Christian  Gottlob  Hbtnb  was  bom  at  ChemDitz,  iq  Upper 
Saxony,  in  1729,  the  eldest  of  a  poor  weaver's  family,  poor  almost 
to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  story  of  his  straggles  with  poverty, 
and  other  difficulties  to  obtain  an  education,  as  told  by  himself,  is 
painfully  interesting. 

It  was  in  the  extreme  penary  that  I  was  bom  and  broaght  up.  The  earliest 
companion  of  mj  childhood  was  Want;  and  my  first  impreflsions  came  from 
the  tears  of  my  mother,  who  had  not  bread  for  her  children.  How  often  have 
I  seen  her  on  Saturday-nights  wringing  her  hands  and  weeping,  when  she  had 
come  back  with  what  the  hard  toU,  nay  often  the  sleepless  nights,  of  her  hus- 
band had  produced,  and  could  find  none  to  buy  it  I  Sometimes  a  fresh  attempt 
was  made  through  me  or  my  sister:  I  had  to  return  to  the  purchasers  with  the 
same  piece  of  ware,  to  see  whether  we  could  not  possibly  get  rid  of  it.  In  that 
quarter  there  is  a  class  of  so-called  merchants,  who,  however,  are  in  fact  noth- 
ing more  than  forestallers,  that  buy  up  the  linen  made  by  the  poorer  people  at 
the  lowest  price,  and  endeavor  to  sell  it  in  other  districts  at  the  highest  Often 
have  I  se^n  one  or  other  of  these  petty  tyrants,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  satrap, 
throw  back  the  piece  of  goods  offered  hun,  or  imperiously  cut  off  some  trifle 
from  the  price  and  wages  required  for  it  Necessity  constrained  the  poorer  to 
sell  the  sweat  of  his  brow  at  a  growhen  or  two  less,  and  again  to  make  good 
the  deficit  by  starving.  It  was  tlie  view  of  such  things  that  awakened  the  first 
q^ks  of  indignation  in  my  young  heart  The  show  of  pomp  and  plenty 
among  these  purse-proud  people,  who  fed  themselves  on  the  extorted  crumbs 
of  so  many  hundreds,  far  (torn  dazzling  me  into  respect  or  fear,  filled  roe  with 
rage  against  them.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  tyrannicide  at  school,  there  rose 
vividly  before  me  the  project  to  become  a  Brutus  on  all  those  oppressors  of  the 
poor,  who  had  so  often  cast  my  &ther  and  mother  into  straits:  and  here,  for 
the  first  time,  was  an  instance  of  a  truth  which  I  have  since  had  ftequent 
occasion  to  observe,  that  if  the  unhappy  man,  armed  with  feeling  of  his  wrongs 
and  a  certain  strength  of  soul,  does  not  risk  the  utmost  and  become  an  open 
erimioal,  it  is  merely  the  beneficent  result  of  those  circumstances  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  him,  thereby  fettering  his  activity,  and  guarding  him 
from  such  destructive  attempts  That  the  oppressing  part  of  mankind  should  , 
be  secured  against  the  oppressed  was,  in  the  plan  of  inscrutable  Wisdom,  a 
most  important  element  of  the  present  system  of  things. 

My  good  parents  did  what  they  coukl,  and  sent  me  to  a  ehild's-school  in  the 
suburbs.  I  obtained  the  praise  of  learning  very  fast,  and  being  very  fond  of  it 
My  schoolmaster  had  two  sons,  lately  returned  fh>m  Leipzic;  a  couple  of 
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depraved  feDows,  who  took  all  paim  to  lead  me  astraj;  and,  as  I  reaisled, 
kept  me  for  a  long  time,  bj  threats  and  mistreatment  of  all  sorts,  extremely 
miserable.  So  early  as  my  tenth  year,  to  raise  the  nooney  for  my  school  wages, 
I  bad  given  lessons  to  a  neighbor's  chUd,  a  little  girl,  in  reading  and  writing. 
As  the  oommon  scliool-course  could  take  me  no  farther,  the  point  now  was  to 
get  a  private  bonr  and  proceed  into  Latin.  Bot  for  that  purpose  a  guter  grostken 
weekly  was  required ;  this  my  parents  luMi  not  to  give.  Many  a  day  I  carried 
this  grief  about  with  me :  however,  I  had  a  godfather,  who  was  in  easy  drcam- 
stauces,  a  baker,  and  my  roother^s  half-brother.  One  Saturday  I  was  sent  to 
this  man  to  fotch  a  loaf  With  wet  eyes  I  entered  his  house,  and  chanoed  to 
find  my  godfather  himself  there.  Being  iinestioned  why  I  was  crying;  I  tried 
to  answer,  but  a  whole  stream  of  tears  broke  loose,  and  scaroely  could  I  make 
the  cause  of  my  sorrow  intelligible.  My  magnanimous  god&ther  offered  to  pay 
the  weekly  groschen  out  of  his  own  pocket;  and  only  this  condiiion  was 
imposed  on  me,  that  I  sliould  come  to  him  every  Sunday,  and  repeat  what  part 
of  the  Gospel  I  had  learned  by  heart.  This  latter  arrangement  had  one  good 
effect  for  me, — it  exercised  my  memory,  and  I  learned  to  recite  without 
bashfulness. 

Drunk  with  joy,  I  started  off  with  my  loaf;  tossing  it  up  time  after  time 
into  the  air,  and  barefoot  as  I  was,  I  capered  alofl  after  it.  But  hereupoo  my 
loaf  fell  into  a  puddle.  This  misfortune  again  brought  ma  a  little  to  reasoa. 
My  mother  heartily  rejoiced  at  Uie  good  news;  my  iither  was  less  eonfeent 
Thus  passed  a  couple  of  years;  and  my  schoolmaster  iniunated,  what  I  myaeif 
had  long  known,  that  I  could  not  learn  more  from  him. 

My  father  could  not  but  be  anxk>us  to  have  a  grown-up  son  for  an 
in  his  labor,  and  looked  upon  my  repugnance  to  it  with  great  dislike.  I 
longed  to  get  into  the  grammar-school  of  the  town ;  but  for  this  all  means  wefs 
wanting.  Where  was  a  gulden  of  quarterly  fees,  where  were  books  and  a  blue 
doak  to  be  come  at?  How  wistfully  my  look  often  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
school  when  I  passed  it  I 

A  clergyman  of  the  suburbs  was  my  second  godfather;  his  name  was 
Sebastian  Seydel ;  my  schoolmaster,  who  likewise  belonged  to  his  congregatiaa, 
had  told  him  of  me.  I  was  eent  for,  and  after  a  short  examination,  he  promissd 
me  that  I  should  go  to  the  tovm-school ;  he  himself  would  bear  the  chaigea 
Who  can  express  my  happiness,  as  I  then  felt  it  I  I  was  dispatched  to  the  firat 
teacher ;  examined,  and  placed  with  approbation  in  the  second  class.  Weakly 
from  the  first,  pressed  down  with  sorrow  and  want,  without  any  cbeerfii}  enjoy- 
ment of  childhood  or  youth,  I  was  still  of  very  small  atature;  my  dass-feBowt 
judged  by  externals,  and  had  a  very  slight  opinion  of  me.  Searcely,  by  varioas 
proofs  of  diligence  and  by  the  praises  I  received,  could  I  get  so  for  that  they 
tolerated  my  being  put  beside  them. 

And  certainly  my  diligence  was  not  a  little  hampered !  Of  his  promisa  the 
clergyman,  indeed,  kept  so  much,  that  he  paid  my  quarterly  fees;  provided  me 
with  a  coarse  cloak,  and  gave  me  some  udeless  volumes  that  were  lying  on  bis 
slielves;  but  to  furnish  me  with  school-books  he  could  not  resolve.  I  tiios 
found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  a  class-fellow's  book%  and  daily 
oonyjng  a  part  of  them  before  the  lesson.  On  the  other  hand,  the  honest  man 
would  have  some  hand  himself  in  my  in^itraction,  and  gave  me  from  time  to 
time  some  hours  in  Latin.    In  his  youth  he  had  learned  to  make  Latin  verset: 
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scarcely  was  Erasfnus  de  OwiUtaie  Morum  got  otrer,'  when  I  too  mast  take  to 
verse* making;  all  this  before  I  had  read  any  authors,  or  coald  possibly  possess 
any  store  of  words.  The  man  was  withal  passionate  and  rigorous ;  in  every 
point  repulsive;  with  a  moderate  iucorae  be  was  aocused  of  avarice;  he  had 
the  sttifness  and  self-will  of  an  old  bachelor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vanity 
of  aiming  to  be  a  good  Latinist,  and,  what  was  more,  a  Latin  verse-^aker,  and 
consequently  a  literary  clergyman.  These  qualities  of  his  all  contributed  to 
overload  my  youth,  and  nip  away  in  the  bud  every  enjoyment  of  its  pleasurea 

There  chanced  to  be  a  school-examination  held,  at  which  the  Superintendent, 
as  chief  school-inspector,  was  present  This  man,  Dr.  Theodore  ErOger,  a 
theologian  of  some  learning  for  his  time,  all  at  once  interrupted  the  rector,  who 
was  teaching  ex  eafhedra^  and  put  the  question :  Who  among  the  scholars  could 
tell  him  what  might  be  made  per  anagramma  from  the  word  Awiria  f  This 
whim  had  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  first  Silesian  war  was  just  be- 
gun; and  some  such  anagram,  reckoned  very  happy,  had  appeared  in  a 
newspaper.  No  one  of  us  knew  so  much  as  wliat  an  anagram  was;  even  the 
rector  looked  quite  perplexed.  As  none  answered,  the  latter  began  to  give  us 
a  description  of  anagrams  in  general  I  set  myself  to  work,  and  sprang  forth 
with  my  discovery :  Vastari  I  This  was  something  different  from  the  news- 
paper one:  so  much  the  greater  was  our  Superintendent's  admiration;  and  the 
more,  as  the  successful  aspirant  was  a  little  boy,  on  the  lowest  bench  ^of  the 
aeatndcL  He  growled  out  his  applause  to  me ;  but  at  the  same  time  set  the 
whole  school  about  my  ears,  as  he  stoutly  upbraided  them  with  being  beaten  by 
an  infimus. 

Enough :  this  pedantic  adventure  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  development 
of  my  powers.  I  began  to  take  some  credit  to  myself)  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
oppression  and  oontempt  in  which  I  had  languished,  to  resolve  on  struggling 
forward.  This  first  struggle  was  in  truth  ineffectual  enough ;  was  soon  regard- 
ed as  a  piece  of  pride  and  oonceitedneas ;  it  brought  on  me  a  thousand 
humiliations  and  disquietudes ;  at  times  it  might  degenerate  on  iny  part  into 
defiance.  Nevertheless,  it  kept  roe  at  the  stretch  of  my  diligence,  ill-guided  as 
it  was,  and  withdrew  me  from  the  company  of  my  class-fellows,  among  whom, 
as  among  children  of  low  birth  and  bad  nature  could  not  fiiil  to  be  the  case,  the 
utmost  coarseness  and  boorishoess  of  every  sort  prevailed.  The  plan  of  these 
schools  does  not  include  any  general  inspection,  but  limits  itself  to  mere  intel- 
lectual instruction. 

Upwards,  however,  I  still  strove.  A  feeling  of  honor,  a  wish  for  some- 
thing better,  an  effort  to  work  myself  out  of  this  abasement,  incessantly 
attended  roe;  but  without  direction  as  it  was,  it  led  me  rather  to  suUenness, 
misanthropy  and  downishneas. 

At  length  a  place  opened  for  me,  where  some  training  in  these  points  lay 
within  my  reach.  One  of  our  senators  took  his  mother-in-law  home  to  live 
with  him ;  she  had  still  two  children  with  her,  a  son  and  a. daughter,  both  about 
my  own  age.  For  the  son  private  lessons  were  wanted ;  and  happily  I  was 
chosen  for  the  purpose. 

As  these  private  lessons  brought  me  in  a  fftdden  monthly,  I  now  began  to 
defend  myself  a  little  against  the  grumbling  of  my  parents.  Hitherto  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  work  occasionaUy,  that  I  might  not  be  told  how  I 
was  eating  their  bread  for  nothing;  clothes,  and  oil  for  my  lamp,  I  had  earned 
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by  teaching  in  the  bouse :  tbeae  tbiogs  I  could  not  reUnquidi ;  and  tbns  my 
condition  was  in  some  degree  improved.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  now  oppor* 
tunity  of  seeing  persons  of  better  education.  I  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
family ;  so  that  besides  the  lesson-houra,  I  generally  lived  there.  Sach  society 
afforded  me  some  culture,  extended  my  conceptions  and  opinions,  and  also 
polished  a  little  the  rudeness  of  my  exterior.* 

Hard  fortune  followed  him  to  the  University.  He  was  left  on 
the  road  with  two  ffuldens,  and  arrived  at  Lelpsic  to  study  sach 
things  as  were  accessible  to  him  without  fee.  His  second  god- 
father, Sebastian  Seydel,  from  time  to  time  sent  him  a  small  pit- 
tance with  soar  admonitions,  but  many  days  together  he  had  no 
regular  meal,  and  oftentimes  not  three  half-pence  for  a  loaf  at  mid- 
day. ''  One  good  heart  alone  I  found,  and  that  in  the  servant  girl 
of  the  house  where  I  lodged.  She  laid  out  money  for  my  necessi- 
ties, seeing  me  in  such  pitiful  want.  What  sustained  me  was  not 
ambition — not  any  youthful  dream  of  one  day  taking  my  place 
among  the  learned.  My  chief  strength  lay  in  my  determination  to 
rise  from  this  degradation,  and  to  know  the  worst  which  was  before 
me." '  Even  with  an  offer  of  a  tutorship  which  would  take  him 
away  from  the  university,  he  still  determined  to  pursue  his  object 
at  Leipsic.  By  dint  of  excessive  endeavors  he  got  admittance  to 
Emesti^s  lectures,  and  there  first  learned  what  interpretation  of  the 
classics  meant,  and  what  was  better,  by  his  attention,  gained  the 
good  will  of  the  professor,  who  got  him  occasional  employment  as 
private  tutor,  or  as  clerk  for  some  of 'the  professors.  Drawn  to 
Dresden  in  1752,  by  the  expectation  of  some  appointment  from  Count 
Briihl,  whose  favorable  attention  had  been  attracted  by  a  long  Latin 
Epicediura,  prepared  in  the  sorrow  of  his  heart  for  the  preacher  of 
the  French  chapel,  who  had  befriended  him  in  some  bitter  strait, 
and  which  was  printed  by  the  family  of  the  deceased — he  experi- 
enced two  years  more  of  hard  study,  unremunerative  labor  in 
translations  for  the  booksellers,  sharing  a  garret  with  another 
student  not  quite  so  poor,  and  sleeping  on  the  floor,  with  folios  for 
his  pillow. 

In  the  autumn  of  1753  he  obtained  the  post  of  under  clerk  in 
the  Briihl  library,  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  thalers  (170),  and 
here  at  last  he  entered  on  the  career,  in  which,  after  a  protracted 
apprenticeship,  he  achieved  reputation,  peace,  and  competence.  In 
1754  he  prepared  an  edition  of  TibuUus,  which  was  printed  the 
next  year ;  and  in  1 766  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  Enchiridion  of 
Epictetus.  But  in  1757  the  Briihl  library,  with  its  70,000  volumes, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Prussian  array  in  its  assaults  on  Dresden,  and 
Heyne  was  glad  to  accept  a  tutorship  in  the  family  of  Herr  von 
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Schonberg.^  Here  he  gained  by  his  intercourse  witb  refined  people, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Theresa  Weiss,  his  future  wife,  and  re* 
sided  a  year  with  his  pupil  at  Wittenberg  University,  studying  in 
his  own  behoof,  philosophy  and  German  history.  But  this  oppor- 
tunity was  all  extinguished  by  the  operations  of  the  war,  which 
reduced  the  University  buildings  to  rubbish,  the  family  of  his  pupil 
to  great  distress,  and  drove  him  back  to  Dresden,  out  of  which,  in 
the  terrible  vicissitudes  of  war,  he  was  again  driven  by  Prussian 
cannon,  which  catastrophe  he  describes  as  follows : 

The  Pniflsians  advanced  meanwhile,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  (1760)  the  bom- 
bardment of  Dresden  began.  Several  niglits  I  passed,  in  company  with  others, 
in  a  tavern,  and  the  days  in  my  room ;  so  that  I  could  hear  the  balls  from  the 
battery,  as  they  flew  through  the  streets,  whizzing  past  my  windows.  An 
indifiference  to  danger  and  to  life  took  such  possession  of  me,  that  on  the  last 
morning  of  the  siege,  I  went  early  to  bed,  and,  amid  the  frightfullest  crashing 
of  bombs  and  grenades,  fell  fast  asleep  of  fatigue,  and  lay  sound  till  midday. 
On  awaking,  I  huddled-on  my  clothes,  and  ran  down  stairs,  but  found  the  whole 
house  deserted.  I  had  returned  to  my  room,  considering  what  I  was  to  do, 
whither,  at  all  events,  I  was  to  take  my  chest,  when,  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
a  bomS  came  down  in  the  court  of  the  house ;  did  not,  indeed,  set  fire  to  it, 
but  on  all  sides  shattered  every  thing  to  pieces.  The  thought,  that  where  one 
bomb  fell,  more  would  soon  follow,  gave  me  wings ;  I  darted  down  stairs,  found 
the  house-door  locked,  ran  to  and  fro ;  at  last  got  entrance  into  one  of  the 
under-rooma,  and  sprang  through  the  window  into  the  street. 

Empty  as  the  street  where  I  lived  had  been,  I  found  the  principal  thorough- 
fares crowded  with  fugitives.  Amidst  the  whistling  of  balls,  I  ran  along  the 
Schlossgasse  towards  the  Elbe-Bridge,  and  so  forward  to  the  Neustadt,  out  of 
which  the  Prussians  had  now  been  forced  to  retreat  Olad  that  I  had  leave  to 
rest  any  where,  I  passed  one  part  of  the  night  on  the  floor  of  an  empty  house  ; 
the  other,  witnessing  the  frightful  light  of  flying  bombs,  and  a  burning  city. 

At  break  of  day,  a  little  postern  was  opened  by  the  Austrian  gruard,  to  let 
the  fugitives  get  out  of  the  walls.  The  captain,  in  his  insolence,  called  the 
people  Lutheran  dogs,  and  with  the  nickname  gave  each  of  us  a  stroke  as  we 
1  through  the  gate. 


A  better  day  dawned  at  last;  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
best  classical  scholar  in  the  Netherlands,  Prof.  Rheuken,  of 
Ley  den  (who  had  been  invited  to  fill  the  place),  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  in  Gottingcn,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Gessner. 
Here  on  an  official  income  of  800  thalers  (increased  in  the  course 
of  time  to  1,200),  he  labored  for  fifty  years,  lecturing  from  two  to 
three  times  a  day  in  his  own  subjects,  conducting  three  times  a 
week  a  Seminarium  (out  of  which  issued  135  professors),  acting  as 
chief  librarian,  making  frequent  contributions  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Science,  editing  the  Gazette  of  Learning,  and  bringing  out  from 
year  to  year  elaborate  editions  of  Virgil  (six  editions  from  1767  to 
1803),  Pliny  (two  1790,  1811),  Pindar  (1774,  1797,  1789),  Iloracr 
in  eight  volumes,  in  1862,  and  an  abridged  edition  in  two  volumes 
in  1804,  besides  carrying  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
scholars  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  lie  died  in  1812,  full  of  years 
(83),  and  crowned  with  all  a  scholar's  honors. 
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EARLY  CULTIVATORS  OF  NATURAL  HISTOBY. 

lllTBODUCTION. 

John  Bartbam  and  Peter  Oollinson  deserve  a  joint  commemon- 
tion  among  the  early  edncators  of  the  country,  because  of  their 
cooperation  in  introdacing  the  study  of  Natural  History  into  thn 
country,  and  the  international  exchange  and  culture  of  the  shruba, 
plants,  and  fruits  indigenous  to  England  and  America ;  and  to  them 
will  be  added  a  brief  notice  of  William  Bartraro,  son  of  John,  who 
produced  the  most  complete  list  of  American  birds,  prior  to  the 
,  publications  of  Wilson  and  Audubon. 

PBTER  C0LLIK80K. 

Peter  Colli nson,  an  English  merchant  and  naturalist,  of  an  old 
Westmoreland  family,  was  bom  in  1693.     Inheriting  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  a  well  established  business,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to 
his  favorite  pursuit  of  natural  history.     From  his  garden  at  Peck- 
ham,  in  Surrey,  and  subsequently  to  1749  from  Mill  Hill,  in  the 
parish  of  Uendon,  in  Middlesex,  [where  he  died  August  11,  1768], 
were  sent  out  into  different  parts  of  England  and  the  continent 
many  choice  American  plants  and  shrubs,  which  he  imported,  accli- 
mated, and  propagated  at  his  own  expense.     He  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  was  an  active  correspondent  of  Linnseus, 
who  named  the  genus  *  Collinson '  after  him.     Southey  says  of  him  : 
*  lie  was  the  means  of  procuring  national  advantages  for  his  coun- 
try, and  possessed  an  influence  which  wealth  can  not  purchase.' 
Franklin  writes  to  his  brother  Michael,  who  prepared  a  memoir  of 
this  good  man  in  1770:  *In  1730,  a  subscription  library  being  set 
on  foot  in  Philadelphia,  he  encouraged  the  design  by  making  several 
very  valuable  presents  to  it,  and  procuring  others  from  his  friends; 
and,  as  the  library  company  had  a  considerable  sum  arising  annually 
to  be  laid  out  in  books,  and  needed  a  judicious  friend  in  London  to 
transact  the  business  for  them,  ho  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  under- 
took that  service,  and  executed  it  for  more  than  thirty  years  succes- 
sively, assisting  in  the  choice  of  books,  and  taking  the  whole  care 
of  collecting  and  shipping  them,  without  ever  chaxging  or  accepting 
any  consideration  for  his  trouble.      The  success  of  this  library 
(greatly  owing  to  his  kind  countenance  and  good  advice)  encour- 
aged the  erecting  others  in  different  places  on  the  same  plan ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  there  are  now  upward  of  thirty  subsisting  in  the 
several  colonies,  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  spreading  of 
useful  knowledge  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  the  books  he  recom- 
Qicnded  being  all  of  that  kind,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  first  library 
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being  much  respected  and  followed  by  those  libraries  that  succeeded. 
During  the  same  time  he  transmitted  to  the  directors  of  the  li- 
brary the  earliest  accounts  of  every  new  European  improvement  in 
agriculture  and  the  art3,  and  every  philosophical  discovery ;  among 
which,  in  1745,  he  sent  over  an  account  of  the  new  German  experi- 
ments in  electricity,  together  with  a  glass  tube,  and  some  directions 
for  using  it,  so  as  to  repeat  those  experiments.  This  was  the  first 
notice  I  had  of  that  curious  subject,  which  1  afterward  prosecuted 
with  some  diligence,  being  encouraged  by  the  friendly  reception  he 
gave  the  letters  I  wrote  to  him  upon  it' 

JOHN  BARTRAU. 

John  Bartram  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  who  came  to  Pennsylvania 
with  William  Penn  in  1682.  He  was  bom  in  Marple,  Delaware 
county,  in  1701,  and  grew  up  into  the  occupation  of  his  father  with 
very  scanty  opportunities  of  school  instruction.  Mr.  Parton  gives 
a  graphic  picture  of  his  first  efforts  in  self-culture  and  method  of 
studying  botany : — 

While  he  was  resting  from  the  plow  one  day,  under  a  tree,  pulling  a  daisy  to 
pieces,  and  observing  some  of  the  more  obvious  marvels  of  its  construction,  he 
suddenly  awoke  to  his  pitiful  igDoranc^  of  the  vegetable  wonders  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  had  lived  and  labored  from  childhood.  He  resumed  his  toil,  but  not 
with  that  stolid  content  with  his  ignorance  that  be  had  enjoyed  so  long.  On  the 
fourth  day  after,  raging  for  knowledge,  he  hired  a  man  to  hold  his  plow,  while 
he  rode  to  Philadelphia,  and  brought  home  a  work  upon  botany  in  Latin,  and  a 
Latin  grammar.  In  three  months,  by  a  teacher's  aid,  he  could  grope  his  way 
in  the  Latin  book ;  in  a  year  he  had  botanized  all  over  the  region  round  about, 
and  cast  longing  eyes  over  the  border  into  Maryland  and  Virginia.  By  good 
management  of  his  farm  and  servants,— emancipated  slaves, — he  was  able  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  Nature,  making  wide  excursions  into 
neighboring  colonies,  until  he  knew  every  plant  that  grew  between  the  Alle- 
ghany range  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  becoming  at  length  botanist  to  the  king, 
at  fifty  guineas  a  year,  and  founding  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  the  first 
botanical  garden  of  America.  He  and  his  garden  flourished  together  to  a  green 
old  age;  and  he  died,  at  the  approach  of  the  British  army  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  of  terror  lest  the  pride  of  his  life  should  be  trampled  into  ruin  by 
the  troops.  Among  his  European  correspondents  was  that  assiduous  friend  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Franklin,  Peter  Collinson,  witli  whom  for  fifty  years  ho 
exchanged  letters,  seeds,  roots,  trees,  slips,  nuts,  grafts,  birds,  turtles,  squirrels, 
and  other  animals;  and  it  is  to  their  correspondence  that  Europe  owes  the  pro* 
fusion  of  Amer'can  trees  and  shrubs  that  adorn  so  many  parks,  gardens,  and 
highways.  To  the  same  interchange  America  was  indebted,  among  other  bene- 
fits, for  those  rare  kinds  of  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  gooseberries,  and  other 
fruits,  that  flourished  for  a  time,  though  the  climate  has  since  proved  too  harsh 
and  exacting  for  them.  In  a  singularly  quiet,  homely  way.  those  two  excellent 
men,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  guineas  per  annum,  conferred  solid  and  lasting  bene- 
fits upon  countless  generations  of  the  inhabitants  of  two  continents. 

It  is  in  ttie  letters  of  Peter  Collinson  to  his  American  friend,  that  we  find  al- 
lusions to  the  fatlier  of  our  Jefferson's  mother.  William  Bartram  may  have 
seen  Peter  Jefferson  and  Jane  Randolph  married;  for  a  few  months  before  that 
event,  when  the  botanist  was  about  to  make  a  botanical  tour*in  Virginia,  Col- 
linson sends  him  the  names  of  tiiree  or  four  gentlemen  of  that  province  who 
were  interested  in  'our  science,'  one  of  wiiom  was  Isham  Randolph.  'No  one,' 
he  remarks,  '  will  make  thee  more  welcome ;'  and  he  adds,  '  I  take  his  house  to 
be  a  very  suitable  place  to  make  a  settlement  at,  for  to  take  several  days'  ex- 
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caisions  all  round,  and  to  return  to  his  house  at  night'  The  worthy  Quaker 
&Tor8  his  somewiiat  too  pluiu  American  friend,  who  was  also  of  Quaker  &mi]y, 
with  a  piece  of  advice,  that  g^ves  us  some  information.  ^One  tiling/  he  saya^ 
*X  must  desire  of  tliee,  and  do  insist  that  thee  oblige  me  tlierein:  ttiat  thou 
make  up  that  drugget  dollies'  (a  present  from  Oollinson  to  Burtiam),  'to  go  to 
Virginia  in,  and  not  appear  to  disgrace  thyself  or  me;  for,  though  I  should  not 
esteem  thee  less  to  cume  to  me  in  what  dress  thou  will,  yei  these  Viiigiiiiaiia ' 
(having  in  his  mind's  eye  his  old  acquaintances,  Isham  Randolph  and  his  young 
family)  *  are  very  gentle,  well-dressed  people,  and  look,  perhaps,  more  at  a  man*8 
outside  than  his  inside.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  pray  go  very  clean,  neat, 
and  iiandsomely  dressed,  in  Virginia.  Never  mind  thy  clothes:  I  will  send 
more  another  time.*  The  benevolent  Peter  was  a  dealer  in  woolens,  and  sent 
the  rustic  Bartram  many  a  good  ell  of  cloth  to  wear  at  the  great  houses  in  the 
country. 

Bartrara^s  attainments  in  botany,  and  the  repntation  of  his  gar- 
den, attracted  the  attention  of  Linnsens,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  other 
European  experts — the  former  designating  him  *  the  greatest  natural 
botanist  in  the  world.*  He  was  appointed  American  Botanist  to 
George  III.,  a  position  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1777.  His 
observations  on  the  plants,  animals,  and  men  on  his  botanical  ex- 
cursions to  Canada  and  Florida  were  published  in  London;  the 
former  in  1751,  and  the  latter  in  1766;  and  various  papers  by  him 
appear  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

WILLIAM  BARTRAU. 

William  Bartram,  fourth  son  of  John  Bartram,  was  bom,  1739, 
at  the  botanic  garden,  Eingsessing,  Pennsylrania.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  he  was  placed  with  a  respectable  merchant  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  whom  he  continued  six  years ;  after  which  he  went  to 
North  Carolina,  with  a  view  of  doing  business  there  as  a  merchant; 
but,  being  ardently  attached  to  the  study  of  botany,  he  relinquished 
his  mercantile  pursuits,  and  accompanied  his  father  in  a  journey  into 
East  Florida,  to  explore  the  natural  productions  of  that  country ; 
after  which  he  settled  on  the  river  St.  John's,  in  this  region,  and 
finally  returned,  about  the  year  1771,  to  his  father's  residence.  In 
1773,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Fotheigill  of  London,  he  embarked  for 
Charleston,  to  examine  the  natural  productions  of  the  Floridas,  and 
the  western  parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  chiefly  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  this  employment,  he  was  engaged  nearly  five  years, 
and  made  numerous  contributions  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
country  through  which  he  traveled. 

In  1782,  he  declined  the  oflSce  of  the  professorship  of  botany  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  consequence  of  delicate  hoalUi ; 
in  1786,  he  was  elected  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society^  and 
from  time  to  time  assisted  Wilson  in  his  American  Ornithology. 
In  1790,  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels  and  observations. 
He  died  July  22,  1823,  in  the  Sotli  year  of  his  age. 
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JAlOfl  BLAIB,  D.X>. 

Jambs  Blair,  D.D.,  named  in  the  cliarteT  the  first  President  of  Wil- 
liam  and  Mary  College,  and  entitled,  by  his  jadidoos  and  persistent  efforts 
in  securing  the  same,  together  with  the  means  by  which  the  institution 
was  put  in  operation,  to  be  called  its  founder,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1066, 
and  educat«*d  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated  Hn  1676.  Af- 
ter otBciating  as  clergyman  in  an  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland  for 
several  years,  he  was  selected  by  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  in  1685, 
for  missionary  work  in  Virtrinia;  and  here  he  gave  such  satisfaction  ior 
his  efficient  and  judicious  course  as  to  be  commiisioned  as  his  Commissary 
in  that  colony  in  1689.  In  liis  new  and  difficult  field  he  soon  felt  the  need 
of  inti'Iligeut  laymen,  as  well  as  of  pious  clergymen  born  and  educated 
in  the  country,  and  at  <  nee  .set  about  the  establishment  of  a  semiDary  for 
this  purpose.  In  this  work  he  was  aided  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Nichol- 
80Q,  who  arrived  from  New  York  in  1690  [Lord  Effingham  being  absent 
from  ill  ht^alth],  who  headed  a  subscription  which  reached  £2,500.  The 
Assembly  which  met  in  1691  commended  the  enterprise  in  an  address  to 
their  majesties  William  and  Mary,  and  deputed  the  Commissary,  Mr.  Blair, 
to  present  the  same.  The  charter  was  granted  February  14, 1792,  with  a 
gift  of  £2,000,  l)esides  an  endowment  of  20,000  acres  of  land,  the  patron- 
age of  the  office  of  Surveyor  General,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  a 
duty  of  one  penny  a  pound  on  all  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  other  plantations.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  named  the 
first  Chancellor,  and  Rev.  James  Blair  the  first  President,  and  the  college 
was  allowed  to  return  a  member  to  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Blair  also  obtained 
several  individual  subscriptions,  the  largest  from  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians, called  the  Brafferton  Foundation,*  from  an  estate  in  England  in 
which  the  subscription  was  invested.  When  the  first  edifice,  erected  in 
1693,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1705,  President  Blair  at  once  set  about 
raising  the  means  to  rebuild,  which  was  done  within  a  year.  Queen  Anne 
contributing  liberally  for  this  object.  He  was  also  successful  in  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Assembly  for  an  endowment  for  poor  scholars;  the  £1,000 
thus  granted  was  invested  in  the  Nottoway  estate,  the  income  of  which 
was  applied  to  certain  scholarships  down  to  1777. 

In  1722  Dr.  Blair  published  four  octavo  volumes  made  up  of  discourses 
delivered  on  different  texts  selected  from  Our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  were  republished  in  1732,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for  a 
century  after  his  death. 

As  Commissary,  Dr.  Blair  was  member  of  the  Council,  or  Upper  House 
of  Assembly,  for  fifty  years,  and  rector  of  the  parish  of  Midd  e  Planta- 
tions, or  Williamsburg.  He  died  August  1, 1743,  in  the  88th  year  of  his 
age,  and  64th  of  his  ministry,  leaving  his  library  (of  over  one  thousand 
Tolnmes)  to  tbe  college. 

*  Mr  Boyle  d  ed  before  his  •abecriptioa  wis  made,  bat  tbe  traotees  to  wbom  he  left 
the  bulk  o>  his  estate  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  religioa,  invent  d  £0,400  in 
the  Braff>rton  estate,  and  gave  £45  of  tbe  income  to  the  support  of  two  m'ssionaries  to 
the  Ind'ans  In  Maryland,  £46  to  Banrard  College,  and  the  remafBd<T  to  WllMain  and  Mary 
Co  lege,  on  c  ndi  Ion  of  their  snpp  irting  one  Indian  scholar  .or  every  £14  received. 
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Fam&y  AntecetknU. 

Mt  earliest  ancestors  of  whom  I  possess  at  present  any  knowledge,  wis 
Thomas  Webster,  he  was  settled  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  as  early 
as  1636,  probably  haying  come  thither  from  or  throngh  Massachusetts, 
though  he  may  hare  come  by  way  of  Piscataqua.  From  him  to  myselC 
the  descent  may  be  found  regularly  recorded  in  the  church  records  and 
town  records  of  Hampton,  Kingston,  now  East  Kingston,  and  Salisbury. 

My  first  clear  and  distinct  recollection  of  my  father's  appearance  was, 
when  he  was  at  the  age  of  fifty.  I  think  it  was  rather  striking ;  he  was 
tall,  «iz  feet,  or  six  feet  within  a  half  an  inch,  erect,  with  a  broad  and  fall 
chest,  hair  still  of  an  unchanged  black,  features  rather  large  and  prom- 
inent, a  Roman  nose,  and  eyes  of  brilliant  black.  He  had  a  decisiTe  air 
and  bearing,  partly  the  effect,  I  suppose,  of  early  soldiership. 

After  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  he  lived  several  years  in  the  iamQy 
of  Colonel  Stevens,  the  most  considerable  person  in  the  vicinity;  and 
then,  as  Major  Dalgetty  would  say,  he  took  service  in  the  troops  raised 
in  the  Provinces  to  carry  on  the  French  war.  His  first  engagement,  I 
believe,  was  in  Robert  Rogers's  company  of  Rangers.  He  was  with  the 
army  of  Gen.  Amherst,  when  that  commander  made  his  way  by  Albany, 
Oswego,  Ticonderoga,  &c,  into  Canada.  When  Canada  was  conquered, 
his  occupation  was  gone ;  but  that  event  opened  new  scenes  of  enter- 
prise, more  pacific,  but  promising  more  permanent  good  to  those  who 
had  s(rong  hands  and  determined  purpose. 

Previous  to  the  year  1768,  the  settlements  in  New  Hampshire  had 
made  little  or  no  progress  inward  into  the  country,  for  sixty  or  seventy 
yeans,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  French,  in  Canada,  and  of  the  neigh- 
boring Indians,  who  were  under  French  influences.  This  powerful  caose 
of  depression  being  effectually  removed  by  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Eog* 
land,  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1768,  companies  were  formed,  in  various 
parts  of  New  England,  to  settle  the  wilderness,  between  the  already  set- 
tled parts  of  New  England  and  New  York  and  Canada.  CoL  Stevens^ 
already  mentioned,  and  other  persons  about  Kingston,  formed  one  of 
these  companies,  and  obtained  from  Bcnning  Wentworth,  €k>vemor  of 
the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  a  grant  of  the  township  of  Salisbury, 
at  first  called  Stevenstown.  It  is  situated  exactly  at  the  bead  of  the 
Merrimac  river,  and  very  near  the  center  of  the  State.  My  lather  joined 
this  enterprise,  and  about  1764,  the  exact  date  is  not  before  me,  pushed 
into  the  wilderness.  He  had  the  discretion  to  take  a  wife  along  with  him, 
intending,  whatever  else  he  might  want,  at  least,  not  to  lack  good  com- 
pany. The  party  traveled  out  the  road^  or  path,  for  it  was  no  better, 
somewhere  about  Concord  or  Boscawen ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  make 
their  way,  not  finding  one,  to  their  destined  places  pf  habitation.  My 
father  lapped  on,  a  little  beyond  any  other  comer,  and  when  he  had  built 
his  log  cabin,  and  lighted  his  fire,  his  smoke  ascended  nearer  to  the  North 
Star  than  that  of  any  other  of  his  Majesty*s  New  England  subjects.  His 
nearest  civilized  neighbor  on  the  north,  was  at  Montreal. 
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Last  Days  and  Death. 
In  1860-61  Mrs.  Willard,  with  her  sister  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps,  took 
an  active  interest  in  commending  to  the  women  of  the  country  for 
their  signatures,  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
invoking  a  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation  in  all  legislation  growing 
out  of  the  complications  of  public  affairs,  and  by  her  correspondence 
and  conferences  with  public  men,  north  and  south,  strove  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  the  old  fraternal  feeling  by  which  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  the  country  had  been  secured.  And  after  the  war 
broke  out,  and  all  hopes  of  a  peacefnl  settlement  were  extinguished 
in  blood,  she  did  not  cease  her  efforts  to  encourage  the  return  of  the 
old  attachment  to  a  common  country,  and  such  legislation  as  would 
make  the  constitution  the  bond  of  a  still  larger  number  of  free 
States.     Dr.  Lord*  thus  describes  her  last  days  and  death,  in  1867  : 

Her  work  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  Yet  her  journal  shows  that  she  was  still 
dillgeotlj  at  work  on  her  bistoiy,  which  she  completed ;  and  it  also  shows  a 
large  corre9po:.dence  with  the  prominent  generals  and  statesmen  of  the  war. 
Perhaps  at  no  period  of  her  life  were  her  literary  labors  greater.  And  she  still 
made  visits  to  her  fKends,  as  well  as  wrote  them  letters.  8he  attended  churcK 
with  great  regularitj,  though  she  was  now  obliged  to  ride.  Her  diary,  the  last 
year  of  her  life,  still  notes  the  sermons  she  heard  on  Sunday.  8he  has  noted, 
in  her  diary,  every  sermon  she  heard  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life.  Latterly 
she  attended  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Troy,  of  which  the  Bev.  Dr.  Coit  was  rector, 
but  St  John's  was  Uie  church  dearest  to  her  heart,  even  after  an  unfortunate 
disagreement,  or  misunderstanding,  or  quarrel,  whatever  name  it  goes  by,  had 
driven  her  away.  I  find  that  she  attended  lectures  and  the  examinations  at 
the  Seminary  with  as  much  interest  as  she  took  twenty  years  before.  She 
never  lost  her  taste  for  reading,  or  her  interest  in  public  affairs.  Until  the  year 
before  she  died,  her  correspondence  was  extensive  and  varied,  showing  activity 
of  mind,  if  not  the  power  of  sustained  labor.  Her  diaiy  is  fuUer  in  1867  than 
in  1859.  She  still  took  long  drives,  and  received  visits  fh)m  friends,  and  read 
new  books  which  were  fielmous.  Every  Sunday  evening  she  collected  around 
her  hospitable  board  her  children,  and  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren, 
and  perhaps  nephews,  and  nieces,  and  intimate  friends,  and  heard  them  repeat 
passages  of  Scripture.  This  was  a  habit  of  many  years, .  and  beautiful  were 
those  family  reunions ;  but  the  roost  beautiful  thing  about  them  was  the  ven- 
erable figure  of  the  benignant  old  lady  entering  into  every  subject  of  interest 
-with  the  sympathy  of  youth,  and  receiving  fVom  all  the  profoundest  reverence 
and  respect.    I  have  never  seen  more  impressive  family  gatherings. 

Thus  orderly,  harmoniously,  honorably,  happily,  did  the  old  lady,  when 
eighty  years  had  rolled  over  her  life,  pass  her  declining  days.  1  see  no  particu- 
lar change  in  her  handwriting  until  a  year  befbre  she  died.  Her  diary  shows 
unabuted  interest  in  every  thing  around  her  even  in  1869,  with  increased 
serenity  and  amiability.  In  1867  she  attended  the  examinations  of  the  Semi- 
nary, in  the  warm  weather  of  the  latter  days  of  June,  and  remaining  in  the 
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room  from  four  to  five  hours  at  a  time.  As  late  as  April,  1869, 1  find  her  mak- 
ing visits  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  even  to  Baltimore^  and 
attending  church.  She  was  present  at  the  examination  of  the  aeminaiy  in 
June.  She  made  calls,  and  took  drives,  and  wrote  letters,  and  received  visits 
and  read  books,  throughout  the  year.  I  find  her  reading  Liddon*s  '  Bamptoa 
Lectures'  in  January,  1870.  The  last  entry  in  her  diary  is  on  April  6ih,  when 
she  speaks  of  reading  the  newspaper.  She  died  April  15th,  at  the  age  of 
eighty -three,  worn  out  at  last,  after  a  life  of  usefulness  and  happiness^  honond 
and  beloved  by  all  classes,  and  by  a  numerous  circle  of  frienda. 

Numerous  are  the  letters  written  to  the  family,  in  reference  to  her  labors  and 
character,  after  she  had  entered  upon  her  rest  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham,  long  a 
clergyman  at  Troy,  writes :  '  I  always  felt,  when  I  was  talking  with  her,  that  I 
was  liolding  interoourse  with  a  thoroughly  pure  and  distinguished  woman,  dt- 
serving  of  great  honor  and  my  love.*  Bisliop  Doantf  says :  'I  may  almost  siy 
that  I  was  born  to  revere  your  mother's  noble  name  in  my  ihthers  bouse.  Sbe 
was  never  mentioned  without  honor ;  and,  as  a  pioneer  in  this  conntry  of  a 
higher  and  better  tone  in  the  education  of  women,  he  always  held  her  in  the 
highest  veneration.'  Mrs.  Judge  Kellogg,  who  knew  her  intimately  for  fifty 
years,  writes :  *  She  has  done  a  great  work ;  its  full  value  is  not  yet  appreciated.* 
Biatiop  Huntington  writes :  *  What  a  remarkable  life  this  was  that  is  just  ended ! 
How  far  and  into  how  many  different  regions  the  line  of  elevating  and  benefi- 
cent influence  ran  out  from  it  I  What  untiring  energy,  practical  wisdom,  com- 
prehensive sagacity,  patient  labor  1  What  intellectual  vigor,  versatility,  activity ! 
What  moral  dignity  and  Christian  consecration  1  What  a  monument  she  has 
left — threefold,  in  the  institution  she  founded,  in  the  work  she  committed  to  the 
press,  in  the  hearts  and  characters  of  her  great  hosts  of  pupils  1*  Rev.  Dr. 
Kennedy,  a  clergyman  in  Troy  for  many  years,  thus  writes :  *  Her  life-worit 
was  a  noble  one,  and  right  nobly  hath  she  accomplished  it  The  women  of  our 
land  have  abundant  occasion  to  revere  her  memory,  and  no  doubt  the  benedic- 
tions of  numberless  hearts  are  this  day  resting  upon  her  honorable  grave.  The 
Evening  Pmt^  in  a  fine  obituary  notice,  says :  '  She  was  the  first  person  in  the 
United  States  to  give  effectual  and  practical  force  to  the  long-felt  want  of  a 
higher  standard  of  culture  in  female  schoohL  More  than  a  generation  ago  she 
put  forth,  with  profound  conviction,  principles  and  methods  of  female  edocacioo 
which  were  generally  regarded  as  extravagant  and  even  fimatical,  but  which 
are  now  universally  accepted.'  Professor  Charles  Davies,  at  a  teachers'  convo- 
cation at  Albany,  pays  this  tribute :  '  Mrs.  Willard  brought  to  her  great  work  a 
mind  as  clear  and  comprehensive  as  the  light  of  noonday,  and  a  spirit  as  soft 
and  gentle  as  the  shades  of  evening.  Her  enthusiasm  in  the  improvement  and 
elevation  of  her  sex  filled  her  soul  and  inspired  her  life.  For  this  she  lived— 
for  this  she  labored ;  and  the  fruits  of  that  life  and  of  those  labors  are  scattered 
broadcast  through  the  whole  country  and  through  two  generations.' 

'  Her  great  and  special  gift  was  her  power  of  infiuence  and  controlling  othera. 
This  was  not  done  by  little  arts  and  petty  devices ;  wisdom  and  justice  were 
the  foundations  of  her  government — sympathy  and  love  the  secrets  of  her 
power.  It  is  the  attribute  of  genius  to  impress  itself  upon  others ;  and,  if  Mrs. 
Willard  be  judged  by  this  standard,  she  certainly  had  few  equals.  Her  pupi)% 
everywhere,  bear  the  impress  of  their  great  educator.  Trained  to  exact  and 
severe  thought,  they  analyze  with  logical  accuracy.    Ini^ired  with  the  «oti- 
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ment  that  life  has  duties  which  must  be  done,  they  do  not  waste  it  in  fnyolities. 
Having  been  taught,  by  precept  and  example,  tliat  home  is  the  sphere  and 
throne  of  women,  they  flU  that  home  with  the  precious  joys  of  intelligence, 
peace,  and  love. 

*  Within  the  past  year  Mrs.  Willard  has  gone  to  her  rest,  and  taken  her  place 
in  history  among  the  great  minds  and  noble  hearts  of  the  nation.  The  time 
and  place  of  her  death  are  alike  suggestive. 

*  In  the  fullness  of  age,  she  approached  the  termination  of  life  with  the  calm- 
ness of  Christian  philosophy  and  the  faith  of  a  true  believer.  When  the  last 
hour  came,  the  final  struggle  was  marked  by  fortitude  and  resignation,  and  the 
twilight  of  one  life  was  but  the  morning  rays  of  another.  The  place  of  her 
death  was  the  old  Seminary  building  of  Troy.  Here,  half  a  century  ago,  she 
founded  an  institution  which  has  been  an  honor  to  our  age  and  country.  Here 
she  taught  the  true  pllftosophy  of  living  and  dying — works  done  in  faith,  and 
faith  made  practical  in  works.  Here  she  inspired  thousands  of  her  own  sex, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  us  all,  with  an  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  with  a 
profound  reverence  for  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  with  the  aspiration  of 
duty  to  be  done ;  and  here  she  impressed  upon  them  the  nobitity  of  her  own 
nature. 

'Her  grave  has  been  fitly  chosen.  It  is  in  the  Oakwood  Cemetary,  on  a 
beautiful  knoU,  overlooking  the*  village  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk.  Be- 
low lies  the  city  of  T^y,  marking,  in  solemn  contrast,  the  habitations  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Here  rest  the  remains  of  a  great,  good,  and  noble  woman. 
The  city  of  Troy,  which  she  loved,  and  which  has  greatly  honored  her,  is  en- 
titled to  have  her  ashes;  but  the  whole  country  has  *her  fame,  and  posterity 
will  gather  in  the  many  finite  of  her  labors.  When  the  enthusiasts  in  the 
cause  of  female  education  shall  visit  her  grave,  they  will  not  strew  it  with 
flowers  that  fade  and  perish,  but  with  the  garlands  of  affectionate  memories^ 
that  will  never  die.' 

Many  more  extracts  might  be  cited  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Willard's  character  and 
services.  But  they  all  point  to  the  same  leading  facts ;  they  all  express  the 
same  sentiments.  They  render  honor  to  her  character  for  sweetness,  amiability, 
and  gentleness — ^those  glorious  feminine  traits  which  endear  women  to  man- 
kind ;  and  also  for  those  higher  and  nobler  qualities  of  will  and  intellect  by 
which  she  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  other  minds,  and  gamed  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  female 
education  such  as  no  other  woman  ever  has  done;  and,  still  higher,  those 
Christian  virtues  which  embalm  memories  in  the  heart  of  the  world. 

All  thes6  notices  allude  to  her  great  services  in  the  cause  of  female  educa- 
tion. It  is  by  these  she  will  be  judged.  Other  things  she  did,  but  these  do  not 
receive  the  same  universal  verdict  And  these  were  honorable  and  usefiil,  like 
her  scientific  theories^  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  and  her  patriotic 
labors  to  secure  the  peace  and  unity  of.  the  country  in  a  crisis  of  extreme 
danger.  All  these  wUl  be  gratefiiUy  remembered.  But  her  services  to  educa- 
tion— ^theee  are  as  indisputable  as  they  were  beneficent,  and  can  only  be 
measured  by  the  greatness  of  the  cause  itselfl  Whenever,  in  future  generations^ 
the  names  of  illustrious  benefactors  are  mentioned  for  the  admiration  or  grati- 
tude of  the  world,  this  noble  woman  will  take  a  prominent  place  among  those 
who  have  given  dignity  to  the  character  and  mind  of  woman. 
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At  the  close  of  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  *  writings  of  Mrs.  WU- 
lard,'  to  her  histories,  her  ingenious  specalations — not  to  say  her 
logical  demonstrations  of  the  motive  power  of  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  animal  system,  and  her  poetry,  Dr.  Lord  adds : 

*  It  is  not  for  either  poetry  or  science  tkat  she  will  be  best  remembered.  Her 
peculiar  glory  is  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  female  education.  In  lh» 
cause  she  rendered  priceless  services.  When  we  remember  the  institution  she 
founded  and  conducted,  the  six  thousand  young  ladies  whom  she  educated,  and 
many  of  them  gratuitously ;  when  We  bear  in  mind  the  numerous  books  she 
wrote  to  be  used  in  scliools,  and  the  great  fiivor  with  which  these  books  have 
generally  been  received ;  when  we  think  of  the  ceaseless  energies;  in  various 
ways,  which  she  put  forth,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  to  elevate  her  aex,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  woman,  in  this  age  or  countig^  who  has  been  more 
useful,  or  who  will  be  longer  remembered  as  both  good  and  great.  Not  lor 
original  genius,  not  for  any  immortal  woric  of  art,  not  a  character  free  from 
blemishes  and  &ult8,  does  she  claim  an  exalted  place  among  women,  but  as  a 
benefactor  of  her  country  and  of  her  sex,  in  those  things  which  shed  lustn 
around  homes,  and  give  dignity  to  the  human  soul. 

Ocean  ffyvm. 

Roeked  in  Ui«  eradto  of  tlwdesp, 
I  lay  me  down  is  peace  to  ileep; 
Becnn  I  leat  upon  the  wave, 
Fur  tbou,  O  Lord,  haft  power  to  save; 
I  kntiw  that  Thoo  wilt  not  dight  my  call, 
For  Tbou  doat  mark  the  aparrow*!  fiiil ; 
And  calm  and  peaeaful  ia  my  daeii, 
Ruokod  in  the  emdle  of  tba  deep. 
And  Boch  the  traat  tfantaliU  wem  mine, 
Though  Btormy  winds  awept  o'er  the  brine ; 
And,  though  the  tempeat'i  fiery  breath 
Rouaad  me  from  ileep  to  wreck  and  deatlv 
In  oeean-caTe,  itiU  laA  with  Tfaee, 
The  germ  of  imaMrtality, 
And  calm  and  peaceful  is  my  sleep, 
Roeked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

Eymn  ai  dose  of  School, 

O  Thou,  the  Pint.  Che  Last,  the  Best! 

To  Thee  the  grateful  song  we  raise, 
Conrinoed  that  all  our  works  should  he 

Begun  and  ended  with  Thy  praise. 
It  is  from  Thee  the  thought  arose 

When  ohants  the  nnn  or  restal  train, 
Thnt  {ivaise  ia  sweeter  to  Thine  ear. 

When  Tiffin  voieei  hymn  the  straiD. 
Lord,  blesa  to  us  thia  parting soeoe; 

Sister  to  sister  bids  fiuewell ; 
Thev  wait  to  bear  us  to  our  homes, 

With  tender  parenU  there  to  dwelL 
Oh,  may  we  ever  live  to  Thee ! 

Then,  as  we  leave  earth*s  care-worn  road 
Anffi*l«  «hnll  wait  to  take  our  souls. 

And  bear  Ibeni  lo  our  Father  God. 
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Louis  AgaasiM  aa  a  Ihaeher,* 

X  little  more  than  twenty-seTeo  years  ago,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  study,  a 
message  cailk  to  me  that  two  gentlemen  desired  to  see  me.  They  were  imme- 
diately admitted,  and  Dr.  Gould  introduced  me  to  Louis  Agassis.  His  noble 
presence,  the  genial  expression  of  his  face,  his  beaming  eye  and  earnest,  natural 
voice  at  once  gained  me,  and  I  responded  cordially  to  his  introduction  He 
said,  "  I  have  come  to  see  you,  because  Dr.  Gould  tells  me  that  you  know  the 
trees  of  Massachusetts ;  I  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  hickory.  I 
have  found  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  several  species  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  where 
they  were  deposited  when  those  mountains  were  formed^  but  since  that  time 
none  have  been  found  living  in  Europe.  I  want  to  know  them  as  they  are 
now  growing.' 

I  told  liim  that  I  knew  all  the  species  found  in  New  England,  and  should  be 
gUid  to  show  them  to  him.  *But  I  have,'  I  said,  'presently  to  begin  my  morn- 
ing's work.  If  you  will  let  me  call  on  you  immediately  after  dinner,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  take  you  to  them.' 

At  the  time  fixed  I  called  on  him  at  his  loggings,  and  took  him  in  my  chaise, 
first  to  Parker's  Hill,  where  one  species  of  hickory  grew,  then  through  Brook- 
line,  Brighton,  and  Cambridge,  where  two  others  were  found,  and  to  Chelsea, 
where  a  fourth  and  one  that  might  be  a  variety,  were  growing.  I  pointed  out 
the  characteristics  of  each  species  in  growth,  branching,  bark;  fruit,  and  leaves, 
and  especially  in  the  bud&  He  listened  with  the  most  captivating  attention, 
and  expressed  surprise  at  my  dwelling  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  buds.  '  I 
have  never  known  the  buds  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  characteristic,'  said  he;  *that 
is  new  to  me.'  He  admitted  the  distinct  peculiarities  of  structure  in  the  buds, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  remembered  every  word  I  said,  for,  a  few  months  after- 
ward, I  saw  in  a  newspaper  that  Mr.  Agassiz  would  give  a  lecture,  in  Box- 
bury,  on  the  buds  of  treea 

We  drove*  on  to  Chelsea  Beach,  which  stretched  off  several  miles,  apparently 
without  end,  and  as  the  tide  was  very  low,  was  then  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide.  He  was  charmed  with  everything,  expressing  his  pleasure  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  a  happy  child,  hardly  able  to  restrain  himself  in  his  admira- 
tion and  delight  He  told  me  that  he  had  never  before  been  on  a  sea-beach, 
but  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  wave-marks  on  the  old  beaches  laid  open  in 
the  Jura  Mountains. 

I  need  not  say  what  a  pleasant  drive  this  was.  I  had  long  felt  groat  interest 
in  various  departments  of  natural  history,  but  had  been  so  fully  occupied  with 
my  own  duties  as  a  teacher  that  I  had  been  able  to  indulge  myself  fully,  and 
that  for  a  small  part  of  the  year,  in  one  only.  Here  was  a  companion  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all,  and  with  the  most  distinguished  men  who 
had  been  advancing  them,  and  who  was  ready  and  happy  to  communicate 
wealth  of  information  upon  every  point  I  could  ask  about. 

Some  days  after,  I  invited  all  the  members  of  this  society  to  meet  Mr.  Agas- 
siz at  my  house.  Every  one  came  that  could  come.  They  conversed  very 
freely  on  several  subjects,  and  Agassiz  showed  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge 

*  From  an  ^ddrean  before  the  Boston  Society  of  JiTotvral  Hiftory^  Jan.  7,  1874,  by  L.  B. 
Em«noo,  LL.D.  Dr.  Emenon  wns  one  of  the  founder*  of  this  Society,  in  1830,  and  its  president 
in  1837.  On  the  memorial  uf  this  Soeiely,  in  1837,  and  the  hearty  indorsment  of  Gov.  Everett, 
a  survey  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Stnte  was  made,  of  which  Mr.  Enwrson  made  the  Report 
on  Trees,  of  which  a  splendid  illustrated  revised  edition  was  issued,  in  187G. 
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and  hia  remarkable  powers  of  instant  obsenration.    AH  seemed  to  feel  what  a 
precious  accession  American  science  was  toreceiTe. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Mr.  Agassis  accepted  an  invitation  to  speAd  Christmai 
with  us.  We  took  some  pains,  onrselres  and  our  children,  amon^ir  whom  woe 
then  two  bright  bojts  fhll  of  fiin  and  frolic^  one  in  college  and  one  nearij  pre- 
pared to  enter.  He  was  easQj  enterUined,  entering  heartily,  jojonsly,  sod 
hilariously  into  sTerything,  games  and  all,  as  if  be  were  still  as  young  as  tho 
youngest,  but  fUU  of  feeling,  and  moTed,  erea  to  tears,  by  some  pocv  lines  to 
him  and  his  native  land. 

Uy  friends,  I  hare  thus  shown  yon  how  intimate  I  became,  fbr  a  few  week% 
with  Agassiz,  whom  I  found  the  wisest,  the  most  thoroughly  well-informed  and 
communicative,  the  most  warm-hearted  and  the  most  modest  man  of  science 
with  whom,  personally  or  by  his  works,  I  had  ever  become  ac<taainted.  I  did 
not  keep  up  tiiat  intimate  acquaintance,  both  because  I  was  too  busy  in  my 
own  work,  and  because  I,  did  not  deem  myself  worthy  to  occupy  so  mndi  of 
his  time,  consecrated,  as  it  was,  to  science  an)  the  good  of  mankind.  The 
strong  impression  he  made  on  me  was  made  on  almost  all  who  ever  listened  to 
or  even  met  him.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  tho  news  of  the  death  of  Agas- 
sis caused  a  throb  of  anguish  in  millions  of  hearts.  Such  a  death  is  a  loss  to 
mankind.  What  death  among  kings  or  princes  in  the  Okl  World,  or  smong 
the  aspirants  for  power  or  tho  possessors  of  wealth  in  the  New,  could  produce 
such  deep-felt  regret? 

He  is  gonsk  We  shall  see  his  benignant  face  and  bear  his  winning  voice  no 
more;  but  we  have  before  us  his  example  and  his  works.  Let  us  dwell,  for  a 
few  moments,  on  some  features  in  his  life  and  character,  as  an  inspiration  and  a 
guide,  especially  to  those  who  mean  to  devote  their  leisure  or  tlieir  life  to  nata- 
ml  history,  or  to  the  great  work  of  teaching.  Wliat  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  whole  civilused  world,  and  especially  in  tliis  6ountry,  in  men's  estimation 
of  the  value  and  interest  of  these  pursuits,  since  he  began  bis  studies.  To 
whom  is  that  ehange  more  due  than  to  Agassiz? 

He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extraordinary  gifts.  His  fescinating  eje, 
his  genial  smile,  his  kindliness  and  ready  sympathy,  his  generous  earnestness 
his  simplicity,  and  absence  of  pretension,  his  transparent  sincerity, — ^these  ac- 
count for  his  natural  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  of  speech,  his  influence  as  a 
man,  and  his  attraction  and  power  as  a  teacher.  For  the  development  and  pe^ 
fectiDg  of  many  of  his  highest  and  most  estimable  qualities  of  mind  tod 
character,  Mr.  Agassiz  was  doubtiess  indebted  to  his  noble  mother,  who,  judg- 
ing from  everything  we  can  learn,  was  a  very  rare  and  remarkable  woman.  Tu 
the  quiet,  homely,  household  duties^  for  which  the  Swiss  women  are  distin- 
guished, she  added  unoonsciously  very  uncommon  mental  endowments^  which 
she  wisely  cultivated  by  extensive  reading  of  the  best  authors  and  by  cooTe^ 
sation  with  the  most  Uitelligent  persons. 

Trained  by  such  a  mother,  Agassiz  grew  up  in  the  belief  of  a  Creator,  an 
infinite  and  all-wise  hitelligence,  author  and  governor  of  all  t^iingSL  He  was 
sincerely  and  humbly  religious.  During  his  whole  life,  whUe  exploring  every 
secret  of  animal  structure,  he  saw  such  wonderful  consistency  in  eveiy  part 
that  he  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  all  were  parts  of  one  vast  plan,  the 
work  of  one  infinite,  all-comprehending  thinker.  He  saw  no  place  for  acddeo^ 
none  for  blind,  unthinking  brute  or  vegetable  selection.    Though  he  was  a  man 
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of  the  rareflt  intellect,  he  was  never  aahamed  to  look  upwards  and  recognize  an 
infinitelj  higher  and  more  comprehensiye  intellect  above  him. 

In  his  earliest  years  and  through  childhood  he  was  surroaoded  hj  animals, — 
fishes,  birds,  and  other  creatures, — ^which  he  delighted  to  study,  and  with*  whose 
habits  and  forms  he  thus  became  perfectly  femiliar.  His  education,  in  all 
respects,  was  very  generous  and  thorough.  He  spent  his  oarly  years  in  soma 
of  the  most  distinguished  schools  and  ooUeges  in  Qermany ;  and  be  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  be  made,  early,  a  student  of  the  two  great  langue^es  of  ancient 
times.  He  became  &miliar,  by  reading  them  in  their  native  Greek^  with  the 
high  thought  and  reasoned  truth  and  graoeAil  style  of  Plato,  and  the  accurate 
observations  and  descriptions  of  Aristotle,  the  nicest  observer  of  ancient  times, 
and  justly  considered  the  Either  of  natural  history.  Probably  no  work  has  been 
more  suggestive  to  him  than  Aristotle's  'History  of  Animals;'  and  probably 
his  own  breadth  of  conception  and  largeness  of  thought,  upon  the  highest  sub- 
jects, were  due,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  his  early  familiarity  with  Plato. 
He  also  read  the  best  Latin  authors,  and  wrote  the  language  with  great  ease. 

No  one  who  early  has  the  time  and  opportunity,  and  who  desires  to  become 
a  thorough^  naturalist  or  a  thinker  on  any  subject,  should  neglect  the  study  of 
these  two  languages.  From  them  we  borrow  nearly  all  the  peculiar  terms  of 
natural  science,  and  find  the  originals  of  almost  all  the  words  which  we  use  in 
speaking  on  ethical,  metaphysical,  cesthetical,  and  political  subjects,  and  no  one 
can  be  sure  that  he  perfectly  understands  any  of  these  words  unless  he  knows 
them  in  their  original  language. 

I  dwell  upon  this  subject,  because  I  believe  that  the  early  study  of  language, 
especially  of  the  ancient  languages,  is  far  too  much  undervalued.  We  use  lan- 
guage, not  only  in  our  communication  with  others,  but  in  our  own  thoughts. 
On  all  subjects  of  science,  or  whatever  requires  accurate  thought,  we  think  in 
words,  and  we  can  not  think,  even  within  ourselves,  upon  any  subject,  without 
knowing  the  words  to  express  our  thoughts.  He  who  is  most  fully  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  richest  language  and  the  thoughts  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  it.  has  the  power  of  most  easily  becoming  not  only  a  good  thinker, 
hut  an  eloquent  speaker.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made,  in  the  early  educa- 
tion of  the  future  naturalist,  than  to  deny  him  a  full  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  words  by  which  thought  can  bex^rried  on  or  communicated.* 

Agasaiz's  mother-tongue  was  French,  but  both  this  and  German  were  in 
common  use  in  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  He  lived,  for  years  afterwards,  in  several 
parts  of  Germany,  and  thus  attained,  without  special  study,  the  rich  language 
which  we  Ajnericans  have  to  give  so  much  time  to  soquire ;  and  he  lived  long, 
A  studious  and  laborious  life  in  Paris,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Cuvier  and  otlier  distinguished  naturalists,  and  perfbctly  fiimiliar  with  the 
French  language  in  its  best  form.  More  than  once,  when  he  was  putting  his 
note-book  into  his  pocket,  he  told  me  he  knew  not  whether  he  had  made  his 
notes  in  German  or  in  French. 

Agassiz^s  universality  of  study  and  thought  suggests  a  precious  lesson.    It 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  tba  grwtect  aatitfaction  that  the  only  true  mode  of  leaming  lenguage,  the 
nalorel  one,  bj  word  or  mouth  from  living  teaehen,  it  beeominf  common ;  the  huif  uage  it>elf 
fint,  and  afterwardi  the  philosophy  of  it,— the  rale*.  It  is  most  desirable  that  this  mode  of  leam- 
inf  the  aneient  langnafes  sboald  be  introdnoed,  to  learn  first  the  lan^nge,  to  read  and  undentand 
it,  and  afterward  the  rules.  Indeed.  I  would  not  recommend  the  stad  j  even  of  Greek,  if  most  «r 
nnch  of  (he  time  fiven  to  it  had  to  be  thrown  awaj  upon  the  grammar. 
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is  never  safe  to  give  one^s  self  entirely  to  one  stndj  or  to  one  comBO  of  thongfaL 
The  full  powen  of  the  mind  can  not  be  bo  developed.  Nature  is  infinite ;  and 
a  small  part  of  one  kingdom  can  not  be  onderstood,  however  carefViIIj  atodied, 
withoat  some  knowledge  of  the  rest 

Neither  must  a  man  allow  himself  to  be  a  mere  naturalis^t.  Every  man 
ought  to  seek  to  form  for  himself  for  his  own  happiness  and  enjojment;  the 
highest  character  for  intelligence,  and  for  just  and  generous  feeling,  of  which  be 
is  capable.  He  is  not  a  mere  student  of  a  department  of  nature.  He  is  a 
man ;  he  must  make  himself  a  wise,  generous,  and  well-informed  man,  able  to 
sympathize  with  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  best  in  society. 
It  would  be  a  poor,  dull  world,  if  all  men  of  talent  were  to  educate  tbemsdres 
to  be  mere  artisans,  mere  politicians,  or  mere  naturalista 

Agassiz  took  a  hirge,  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  his  thorough  education  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the 
highest  men  in  several  walks,  Yon  Martins,  Guvier,  Humboldt,  and  others,  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  do  it,  and  he  then  fixed  on  certain  departments,  and,  for 
the  time,  he  gave  himself  entirely  to  one. 

As  a  fiiture  inhabitant  of  America,  it  was  fortunate  for  him  to  have  been  bom, 
and  to  likve  grown  up,  in  one  of  the  free  cantons  of  Switaserland.  He  was  thus 
accustomed  to  treat  men  as  equals ;  and  thus  his  perfect  fiimtliarity  and  his 
fi-eedom  from  all  assumption  were  as  natural  to  him  as  they  were  g^cefiil  and 
winning.  He  looked  down  upon  none,  but  felt  a  sympathy  with  eveiything 
best  in  every  heart  The  reality  of  these  great  human  qualities  gave  a  natural 
dignity  which  his  hearty  and  ready  laugh  could  never  diminish.  Every  ooe 
was  drawn  towards  him  by  what  was  best  in  himself.  With  the  greatest  gen- 
tleness he  united  a  strong  will,  and  with  a  resolute  earnestness,  untiring 
patience.  His  great  object  was  truth,  and  as  he  never  had  any  doubt  that  ft 
was  truth,  he  may  have  been  impatient,  but  he  never  felt  really  angry,  with 
tboee  who  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Agassiz  h^  for  several  years,  the  great  advantage  and  privQege  of  being 
an  assistant,  in  the  description  and  delineation  of  fishes  from  Brazil,  to  Von 
Martins,  the  genial  and  eloquent  old  man  of  Munich.  In  him  he  bad  the  ex- 
ample of  a  man,  who,  with  great  resources  as  a  naturalist,  had,  for  many  yean, 
given  himself,  in  a  foreign  country,  tcfthe  study  of  a  single  department  of  bota- 
ny, without,  however,  shutting  his  eyes  to  anything  that  was  new  and  remarka- 
ble in  any  page  of  natural  history.  To  one  who  was  a  good  listener  and  nerer 
forgot  what  he  heard,  what  a  preparation  must  this  have  been  for  his  own 
expedition,  many  years  after,  to  the  sources  of  the  Amazon,  to  which  he  was 
invited  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  princely  aid 
of  his  own  friends,  and  from  which  he  brought  home  a  greater  number  of  new 
species  of  fresh-water  fishes  than  were  ever  before  discovered  by  one  individual, 
tiius  carrying  forward  that  work  upon  the  fishes  of  Brazil,  his  first  work,  which 
he  liad  published  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old. 

He  spent  the  leisure  of  several  years  in  examining  the  reefs  and  dredging  ia 
the  waters  of  the  coast  of  Florida  and  other  parts,  always  bringing  home  stores 
of  new  species  and  genera,  and  completing  the  history  of  innumerable  known 
ones.  What  a  preparation  were  these  years  for  the  great  Hasler  expedition, 
in  which  the  depths  of  the  ocean  were  very  fully  explored,  and  innumenble 
objects,  new  and  old,  were  brought  up,  showing  that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
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ifl  anything  but  barren,  and  throwing  new  light  upon  the  geology  of  recent  and 
of  ancient  times  1 

Wbeoe\rer  Mr.  Agaasiz  undertook  a  special  work,  he  prepared  himself  for  it 
by  a  careAil  study  of  whatever  had  been  done  iu  that  particular  line  by  all 
others.  He  had  seen  every  where  indications  of  the  action  of  ice.  He  deter- 
mined to  investigate.  He  began  by  reading  all  he  could  find  upon  the  subject, 
and  then  set  himself  to  observe,  patiently  and  carefully,  what  was  faking  place 
in  the  glaciers  themselves.  He  gave  the  leisure  of  several  years  to  this  exami- 
nation, and  tlien  felt  himself  ready  to  observe  the  effects  of  similar  action  in 
former  ages  and  distant  regions^  The  opinions  of  such  an  observer,  after  such 
a  preparation,  can  not  be  without  authority  and  value ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  not  himself  have  been  willing  to  yield  them  to  those  of  others 
who  had  never  given  the  same  study  to  the  subject 

When  he  wrote  his  wonderfully  complete  work  upon  the  American  Testudi- 
nata,  he  began  by  studying  whatever  had  been  written  in  regard  to  that  family 
of  animals,  and  he  himished  himself,  by  the  liberal  aid  of  many  friends,  with 
immense  numbers  of  specimens,  so  that  he  had  ample  means  of  satisfying  him- 
self in  regard  to  almost  every  question  that  could  be  asked  as  to  structure  *  or 
liabits.  Such  a  work  will  not  need  to  be  done  over  again  for  many  years.  It 
can  never  be  entirely  superseded,  except  by  a  work  showing  greater  diligence, 
greater  fidelity,  and  better  powers  of  nice  observation  and  faithful  description. 

His  example  as  a  teacher  has  been  of  inestimable  value,  as  showing  the  im- 
portamce  of  the  best  and  largest  possible  preparation,  teaching  by  things  really 
existing  and  not  by  books,  opening  the  eye  to  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
nature,  showing  that  there  is  no  spot^  from  the  barren  sea-beach  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  which  does  not  present  objects  attractive  to  the  youngest  begin- 
ner, and  worthy  of  and  rewarding  the  careful  consideration  of  the  highest 
intellect 

The  town  of  Neufchatel,  near  which  Mr.  Agassiz  was  bom,  and  particularly 
the  hills  behind  it,  give  fine  views  of  natural  scenery.  From  a  hill,  not  two 
miles  from  his  former  home,  I  had  a  view  of  the  lake  and  the  plains  and  the 
mountains  beyond,  which  J  now  recall  as  one  of  the  widest,  most  varied,  and 
most  exquisite  I  have  ever  seen.  Agassiz  thus  grew  up  to  a  love  of  the  ' 
beautiful  This  love  of  natural  scenery  has  been  increasing  from  the  most  ancient 
times  to  the  present  It  is  more  generally  felt  and  more  fully  enjoyed  now 
than  ever  before,  and  in  tliis  oouutry,  apparently,  more  than  in  any  other. 
More  persons  leave  the  cities,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  warm  and  dusty, 
to  enjoy  the  country  or  the  seaside,  the  mountains  or  the  lakes ;  and  they  enjoy, 
rationally,  and  heartily.  Who  has  done  more  than  Agassis  to  increase  this  en- 
joyment? With  thousands  it  is  becoming  not  merely  the  enjoyment,  but  the 
study  of  the  beautiful  Collections  of  shells,  curious  animals,  minerals,  sea- 
weeds, and  flowers  are  becoming,  like  libraries,  not  only  sources  of  pleasure  to 
the  eye,  but  of  delightful  study,  whereby  a  nearer  approach  is  made  to  the  very 
fountain  of  enjoyment  We  not  only  see  and  feel,  we  begin  to  understand. 
The  more  we  see  of  their  uses  and  structure,  the  more  profound  is  our  enjoy- 
ment.   Who  has  done  more  than  Agassiz  to  awake  this  enjoyment? 

In  1855,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Agassiz,  who,  from  the  beginning,  did  a  great 

*  In  tpeakifig  of  the  thoroufh  ei«eution  of  the  worki  in  the  foar  Tolamea,  we  oaght  not  to  for- 
get iha  aul  be  neoeived  from  the  eiqaisite  tkill  in  drawiof  and  enf  ravisf  of  BoatH,  who  vort  ooi 
hit  ejes  io  the  work,  and  of  Bunkbazdt  and  Clark. 
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deal  of  the  wotk,  ICr.  Agassis  opened  a  school  for  joong*  ladies.  Fcsr  this  be 
was,  ID  all  respects,  admirablj  well  qualified.  The  charm  of  his  maiiBer,  his 
perfect  simplicitj,  sincerity,  and  warm-heartedness,  attracted  erery  pnpil,  and 
won  her  respect,  love,  and  admiration.  He  knew,  almost  instiBctlTelj,  whtf 
we  teachers  have  to  learn  by  degrees,— <hat  we  can  not  really  attract,  ooatnd, 
and  lead  a  child,  and  help  to  form  his  habits  and  character,  without  first  lovisg 
him;  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  powerful  as  real,  disinterested  affection. 
He  gave  himself^  by  lectures  most  carefully  prepared,  an  hour^s  instnictioB,  resl 
instmctionr  trery  day.  All  his  papils  retain  their  respect  and  lors  fi)r  hha, 
and  some  keep  tho  notes  they  made  of  his  talks,  and  read  them  with  deli|^t 
The  school  was  continued  for  seren  years,  with  g^eat  soooesa^  attfaciing  pqsh 
from  distant  parts  of  the  eonntry. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  socoeM  as  a  teacher  waa^  that  he  brought  in  natns 
to  teach  fi>r  hiio.  The  young^  ladies  of  a  large  sdiool  were  amused  at  his  sim- 
plicity in  putting  a  grasshopper  into  the  hand  of  each,  as  he  came  into  the  hall; 
but  they  were  filled  with  surprise  and  delight,  as  he  ezplaiaed  tfie  structure 
of  the  insect  before  thesov  and  a  sigh  of  disappointment  escaped  from  most  U 
them  when  the  lesson  of  more  than  an  hour  dosed.  He  liad  opened  their  eyes 
to  see  the  beauty  of  the  wonderful  make  of  one  of  the  least  of  God's  creatarea. 
What  a  lesson  was  this  to  young  women  preparing  to  be  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  showing  that  in  erery  field  might  be  found  ob- 
jects to  excite,  and,  well  explained,  to  answer  the  questions,  wha^  and  hew, 
and  why,  which  children  will  always  be  asking.  0 

He  had  all  the  elements  necessary  to  an  eloquent  teadier;— Toice,  )ook^  and 
manner,  that  mstantly  attracted  attention ;  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  language^ 
always  expreasiye  of  rich  thoughts,  strong  common  sense,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  aubjects  on  which  he  desired  to  speak,  a  sympathy  with  othen 
so  strong-  that  it  became  magnetic,  and  a  feeling  of  tlte  value  of  what  he  bad  to 
say,  which  became  and  created  enthusiasm.  He  thus  held  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  not  only  instructing  and  persuading  them,  but  converting  them  into 
interested  and  admiring  fellow-students. 

His  mode  of  teaching,  especially  in  his  ready  use  of  the  chalk  and  the  black* 
board,  was  a  precious  lesson  to  teachers.  He  appealed  at  once  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  ear,  thus  naturally  forming  the  habit  of  attention,  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  form  by  the  study  of  books.  Wiioever  learns  this  lesson  will  soon  find  that 
it  is  the  teacfaefs  part  to  do  the  study,  to  get  complete  possession  of  what  is  to 
be  taught,  m  any  subject,  and  how  it  is  to  be  presented,  while  it  is  the  pait  of 
tlie  pupils  to  listen  attentively  and  to  remember.  This  they  will  easily  do^  and 
to  show  that  they  do  remember,  they  may  be  easily  led  to  give  an  account  in 
writing  of  what  they  have  heard.  Every  lesson  will  thus  be  not  only  an  exer- 
cise of  attention  and  memory,  but  a  lesson  in  the  English  kngoage,  proper 
instruction  in  which  is  very  much  needed  and  very  much  neglected.  When- 
ever a  pupil  does  not  fUlIy  understand,  the  teacher  will  have  the  opportunity, 
while  he  is  at  the  blackboard,  of  enlarging  and  making  intelligiblft 

Whenever  the  teacher  shall  be  successAil  in  adopting  this  true  and  natural 
mode  of  teaching,  the  poor  text-books  which  now  infest  the  country  will  be 
discontinued,  and  those  who  now  keep  school  will  become  real  teachers ;  sebod- 
keeping  will  be  turned  into  teaching.  When  this  method  is  fairly  iutrodoced^ 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  long,  hard  lessons  at  home^  nor  of  pupils  firom  good 
schools  wIk>  have  not  learned  to  write  English. 
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HfiMOIR.* 

Shbldon  Clark,  for  many  years  the  lai^st  pecuniary  bene&ctor 
of  Yale  College,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  fourteen  miles 
west  of  New  Haven,  January  31,  1785,  and  died  April  10,  1840 — 
aged  55  years.  Losing  his '  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  ad6pted 
by  bis  grandfather,  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  a  farmer  of  Oxford,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  family  till  1811,  sharing  its  labors,  and  very  scanty 
opportunities  of  education.  His  aged  relative  often  expressed  the 
opinion  that  much  learning  involved  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Coming  into  the  possession  of  the  property  of  this  relative,  as  his 
heir,  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  at  once  repaired  to  New 
Haven,  and  called  on  Prof.  Silliman  for  advice  as  to  his  studies. 
He  encouraged  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  library  and  lectures  of 
Tale  College,  without  becoming  a  regular  member  of  any  class, 
which  his  want  of  preparation  would  preclude.  Accordingly,  in  the 
succeeding  season  of  1811-12,  resorting  to  New  Haven,  he  passed 
the  autumn  and  winter  and  part  of  the  spring  in  a  course  of  study, 
connected  with  the  recitations  and  discussions  of  President  Dwight, 
and  with  the  lectures  in  the  departments  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry.  He  took  notes  of  what  he  heard,  read,  and  saw ;  the 
questions  agitated  in  the  discussions  of  the  senior  class,  with  the 
decisions  of  the  president  upon  tliem,  are  recorded  in  his  note-book, 
aa  are  the  texts  and  doctrines  of  the  sermons  in  the  college  chapel ; 
and  there  are  memoranda,  but  less  extensive,  of  the  topics  canvassed 
in  the  lectures  on  science. 

Ten  years  elapsed,  during  which  Mr.  Clark  was  occupied  with  his 
farm  in  summer,  and  teaching  the  district  school  in  the  winter — 
occasionally  visiting  New  Haven,  and  bringing  minerals  to  Prof. 
Silliman  to  name,  and  compare  with  similar  specimens  in  the  cabi- 
net    In  1822,  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  Professor  in  his 

•  Abridgwl  frnm  a  « JfoUee  of  tk*  IcU  SAMmt  Oark,  Ay., «/  Oxford,  QmneetieuU  bw  Prtf. 
aaUwuM,*  in  tiM  Amerieiin  Jonrnul  of  Beienea  for  1841— pp.  917-831.  The  College  owe«  Um 
Mrljr  benefnetiom  of  Mr.  Clark  to  the  interest  In  liberal  stodiet  inipired  bv  Prof  Silliman,  whoae 
fttoodahip  be  cDltirated,  and  wbom  he  made  one  of  the  ezeeotoit  of  hia  last  Will 
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laboratory,  and  informed  him  of  his  intenfion  to  appropriate  a  part 
of  the  estate  of  which  he  had  come  into  possession  (about  $20,000), 
and  which  he  had  increased  by  his  own  industry  and  economy  to 
$25,000,  to  the  encouragement  of  learning.     Prof.  Silliman  adds: 

Mr.  Clark  informed  me,  that  the  first  conception  of  his  plan  took 
place  during  the  season  of  his  residence  in  Yale  College,  when  he 
was  attending  in  several  of  the  college  class-rooms,  and  that  he  had 
been  maturing  it  ever  since.  In  a  rugged  country  of  stony  hills,  be 
had  followed  the  plow — he  had  fattened  droves  of  cattle — ^he  had 
taught  school  in  winter,  and  loaned  money  at  all  times — not  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth  for  himself,  but  to  promote  the  good  of  others. 
He  appealed  to  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  views,  and  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  that  I  encouraged  them,  remarking  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  alone  must  be  the  judge  of  his  own  obligations  to  bis 
family  friends,  with  which  no  one,  and  certainly  not  myself,  would 
wish  to  interfere. ' 

Mr.  Clark  having  made  up  his  mind,  submitted  through  me,  a 
proposition  to  deposit  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  placed  at  com- 
pound interest,  until  it  should  become  the  foundation  of  a  p^ofes80^ 
ship.  In  his  written  communication,  he  requires,  that  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  years  '  from  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing the  money,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship, 
either  of  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  of  chemistry,  or  of 
natural  philosophy,  in  the  college,  at  his  option.' 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the  College  was  called 
at  Hartford,  May  8th,  1823,  and  the  proposition  being  accepted,  tbe 
money,  or  its  equivalent,  was  co'nveyed,  June  10th,  of  the  same 
year,  to  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  the  treasurer. 

Mr.  Clark  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  provision  which  he  bad 
made  for  a  professorship,  that  he  soon  followed  up  his  first  donation 
by  a  second.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  in 
New  Uaven,  Sept.  8th,  1824,  it  was  reported  by  the  treasurer,  tbat 
Mr.  Sheldon  Clark  had  deposited  with  him  the  sum  of  ^  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scholarship,  or  schol- 
arships, in  the  institution.'  It  was  stipulated,  '  that  the  thousand 
dollars  deposited  by  said  Clark  shall  be  put  to  interest  upon  good 
security,  for  twenty-four  years  from  the  10th  day  of  June,  1824,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  Corporation  of  the  College  shall 
appropriate  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  scholarship,  or  scholarships,'  under  certain  condilions 
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and  regulations.  These  are  stated  in  detail  by  the  donor ;  two 
scholarships  are  to  be  created — the  first  to  take  effect  in  the  class 
that  shall  be  graduated  in  1848,  the  second  in  1849 — the  boon  to 
be  conferred  on  the  best  scholar,  as  ascertained  by  examination,  or 
by  lot  in  cases  of  equal  merit,  among  those  who  apply ;  each  suc- 
cessful candidate  to  enjoy  the  income  of  two  thousand  dollars  for 
two  years,  upon  condition  of  pursuing  a  prescribed  course  of  study, 
and  to  reside  in  New  Haven  nine  months  in  each  year, — upon  fail- 
ure of  candidates,  the  income  is  to  be  appropriated  in  premiums 
for  the  encouragement  of  English  composition,  or  other  branches 
of  learning  among  the  undergraduates  of  the  college.  The  donor, 
very  wisely,  adds  a  dispensing  clause, '  that  the  Corporation  of  the 
College,  in  whom  he  reposes  special  confidence,  may,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  change  in  the  foregoing  regulations  as  they  shall 
judge  best  calculated  to  promote  the  main  purpose  for  which  the 
donation  has  been  made.'  Upon  these  conditions,  the  donation 
was  accepted  by  the  corporation,  and  will  of  course,  when  the  pre- 
scribed terra  is  completed,  be  carried  into  effect 

Mr.  Clark,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  officers  of  the  College, 
took  a  particular  interest  in  that  painful  catastrophe — the  wreck  of 
the  Liverpool  packet-ship  Albion,  at  Einsale,  in  Inland,  in  April, 
1822,  which  deprived  the  college  and  the  country  of  a  man  who, 
for  his  early  years,  left  no  superior  behind  him.  With  the  lamented 
Fisher  was  lost  the  large  telescope  of  the  college,  which  he  was 
taking  with  him  to  London,  to  have  it  put  in  the  best  order,  for  his 
observations  on  his  return.  Mr.  Clark,  on  being  informed  of  this 
loss,  conceived  the  idea  of  replacing  this  valuable  instrument  with 
one  still  better.  It  was  not  for  him,  like  a  capitalist  in  a  great  em- 
porium, simply  to  will,  and  then  to  draw  a  check  for  the  amount 
His  contributions  (since  he  did  not,  in  making  them,  diminish  his 
patrimonial  estate  derived  from  his  grandfather)  were  drawn  from 
the  results  of  his  own  industry  and  economy,  often  rendered  in 
small  sums  as  ho  could  obtain  payment  for  his  commodities,  or  col- 
lect the  dues  on  outstanding  notes.* 

Of  this  donation,  nineteen  guineas  were,  by  order  of  the  donor, 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  large  globes  by  Carey, 

*  PafmenU  bjf  Sheldon  Chrk  to  the  Tnatwrtr  of  YaU  ColUgefor  a  TiUacope, 


Febraarr  22d,  1898 $100 

MarehTth,         ••     100 

April  Ifith,         '*    900 

MayWth.  "    50 

OcloberSSth,     •*    100 


NovemberSth.  "  $149 

Norember  llth,  *'  PS 

*•  "  100 

Deoember  lit    •*  190 

Aofuitseth.  18S9,  SOO 

•MOO 
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(twenty-one  inches  in  diameter,)  one  celestial  and  the  other  terres- 
trial,  elegantly  mounted  and  covered.    The  telescope  was  ordered 
of  Dollond.     Captain  Basil  Hall  happened  to  be  at  the  college  at 
the  time,  and  kindly  volunteered  to  give  his  personal  attention, 
with  the  maker,  to  the  execntion  and  arrangement  of  the  instro- 
roent     Mr.  Clark  limited  a  period  of  two  years,  within  which  it 
was  to  be  done  or  the  money  given  by  him  was  to  be  returned.     It 
arrived  in  November,  1829,  and  was  pronounced  by  Dollond  to  be 
'  perfect,  and  such  an  instrument  as  he  was  pleased  to  send  as  a 
specimen  of  his  powers.^     In  a  letter  of  September  3,  1835,  Pro£ 
Olmsted  announces  to  Mr.  Clark  the  discovery  by  his  telescope  of 
Halley's  comet — the  first  observation  of  this  comet  that  had  been 
been  made  in  this  country,  although  astronomers  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  had  been  on  the  lookout,  without  success ; 
this  discovery  was  justly  regarded,  'as  proof  that  the  instrument 
was  a  fine  one  for  observations  of  this  sort.' 

Will  of  Sheldon  Clark 
The  Will  of  Sheldon  Clark  was  made  and  executed  in  March, 
1823,  two  months  before  his  proposition  to  found  a  professorship 
in  Oxford  College  was  announced  to  the  Corporation. 

Knowing  the  uncertainty  of  life — thinking  that  we  must  always  be  prepared 
tD  die — feeling  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  the  good  in  our  power,  and  believing 
that  part  of  my  property  will  do  more  good  if  given  to  encoorage  literature 
than  it  would  to  descend  according  to  law,  I  Sheldon  Clark,  of  Oxford,  am 
voluntarily,  and  of  my  own  accord,  disposed  to  make  the  following  will : 

I  wish  to  be  buried  in  a  decent  mamier,  and  to  have  decent  grave-stones  at 
the  discretion  of  my  executors.  It  is  my  will,  that  my  just  debts  and  my 
f\ineral  expenses  be  pnid  out  of  my  movable  estate.  1  give  and  bequeath  to 
the  Gorporation  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven,  all  my  homestead  farm  where 
I  now  live,  with  its  buildin;^:!!  and  appurtenances — also,  all  the  land  that  was 
given  to  me  by  ray  grandfather,  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road  that  runs  north  and  south  of  Mr.  Samuel  Tucker,  witli  its  buildings  and 
appurtenances — also,  all  my  land  that  lies  north  of  the  road  that  runs  by  where 
Gkiorge  Drake  now  lives — also,  my  meadow  that  lies  a  few  rodd  west  of  Rim- 
mon  school-house,  and  also,  all  my  Red  Oak  farm,  Ac. 

Funds  being  so  liable  to  be  lost  by  bad  security,  it  is  my  will,  that  the  lands 
I  have  given  to  said  Corporation  shall  never  be  sold,  but  that  they  shall  be  let 
or  rented^  in  such  way  and  manner,  as  the  President  and  Fellows  of  said  Tale 
College  and  their  successors,  forever,  shall  judge  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of 
said  institution.  It  is  my  will,  that  the  annual  income  of  said  lands  shall  be 
annually  appropriated  for  tho  advancement  of  literature  in  said  Yale  College,  in 
such  a  manner  as  ila  President  and  Fellows,  and  their  successors  forever,  shall 
deem  the  best  and  most  beneficial  for  said  institution :  but  no  part  of  said  dona- 
tion or  income  shall  ever  be  appropriated  to  erect  or  repair  buildings. 

I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven, 
all  the  fnoney  I  shall  have  on  hand  and  all  the  notes  I  shall  have  due  me  at  the 
time  of  my  decease,  (except  three  hundred  and  thirty-rsur  dolhirs  for  Chestnut- 
tree  Hill  school  district)  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  said  Yale  College, 
as  its  President  and  Follows,  and  their  successors  forever,  shall  think  shall  be 
for  its  best  good,  and  tho  most  conducive  to  its  prosperity  and  honor. 
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Prof.  Silliman  adds :  This  will  he  brought  to  my  house  early  ia 
the  spring  of  1823,  when  he  read  it  to  me,  and  requested  me  to 
keep  it  sacred  and  secure.  The  lady  of  the  house  was  also  intrusted 
with  this  confidence,  that  the  will  might  be  found,  if  I  were  gone ; 
by  his  direction  I  sealed  it,  in  his  presence,  and  wrote  upon  the  en- 
velope, '  the  last  Will  of  Sheldon  Clark,  to  be  delivered  to  no  one 
'but  himself  in  person,  or  in  the  case  of  his  death,  to  be  opened  by 
the  President  of  Yale  College.* 

Uis  last  visit  at  my  house  was  in  the  evening  of  October  8, 1889, 
and  when  he  was  on  the  door-step  taking  his  leave,  I  reminded  him 
of  the  important  document,  which,  sixteen  years  before,  he  had 
confided  to  me,  and  offered  to  surrender  it  to  him,  provided  his 
purpose  was  changed.  He  replied,  '  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
alteration,'  and  these  (with  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand)  were  to  me 
his  words  of  farewell.  I  never  saw  him  more,  until  I  beheld  him 
in  his  coffin  on  the  11th  of  April,  1840. 

A  neat  marble  slab  records  his  name  as  '  a  distinguished  bene- 
factor of  Yale  College.'  Such  indeed  he  was.  His  benefactions  to 
the  institution,  including  the  funded  interest  that  had  accumulated 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  amounted  to  full  thirty  thousand  dollars 
—three  times  as  much  as  any  other  individual  ever  gave.* 

He  kept  his  money  always  at  work — loaned  all  the  cash  he  did 
not  need,  (and  his  personal  wants  were  few) — required  his  interest 
and  payments  at  the  day — but  was  exactly  just  in  his  dealings — 
prompt  to  give  his  advice  when  desired,  and  kind  in  his  treatment 
of  all.  His  hoarding  was  not  for  himself;  wife  and  children  he  had 
none,  and  he  laid  by  his  thousands — the  results  not  of  traffic  or 
speculation,  but  of  laborious  thrifty  industry — to  furnish  the  means 
of  a  superior  education  to  the  children  of  others,  and  to  generations 
ytt  unborn. 

In  a  letter  to  a  committee  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Yale,  thanking 
him  for  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  that  class  from  the  first  time  of 
observing  the  heavens  through  the  Clark  Telescope,  he  expresses 

his  views  as  follows : — 

Oxford,  Nov.  29th,  1832. 
RiESPECTED  Friends— MaD  is  a  child  of  circumstances.  While  some  are  bora 
to  ease  and  pleuty,  seldom  meet  with  diaappointments.  are  surrounded  by  benev- 
olent fViends,  always  ready  to  assist,  to  comfort,  and  to  afford  them  the  most 
ample  means  of  enjojring  the  highest  degree  of  mental  culture ;  others  are  bora 
to  poverty  and  servitude,  unassisted,  even  by  their  nearest  relatives,  and  denied 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  a  good  common  school  education,  and  are  often  dis- 
pirited by  disappointments. 

*  Only  one  indivldoal,  the  lata  1)r.  AlAed  Perkim  of  Norwieh.  irnve  910,000  a*  a  library  find, 
and  tbece  are  a  few  living  men  who  have  given  from  95,000  to  98,000  each. 
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It  was  my  destiny  to  belong  to  the  latter  class.  Early  in  life  I  had  a  tender 
father,  who  was  in  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  property.  Ue  inti-nded,  and 
olteo  promised,  that  I  should  have  a  liberal  education — ^but,  alas,  before  I  wsj 
old  enough  to  prepare  to  enter  Ck>llege|  he  died,  and  the  t8tuie  proved  to  be 
insolvent. 

Thus  a^  my  fond  hopes  of  having  a  liberal  education  were  frustrated,  and  I 
was  left  fatherless  and  penniless  in  a  hard,  unfeeling,  selfish  world,  to  provide, 
by  my  own  industry,  to  satisfy  those  positive  wants  congenial  to  poor  human 
nature.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  live,  till  I  was  of  age,  with  my  grandfather,  a  hart^ 
working,  parsimonious  farmer,  but  I  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  reading  r<Ta- 
sionally,  on  Sundays,  stormy  days,  and  in  the  long  nights  of  wirter.  From 
these  opportunities  of  reading,  I  was  soon  convinced  that  the  power,  the  he  nor, 
and  glory  of  nations,  consist^  in,  and  depended  upon,  their  grt  at  men.  What 
has  Greece,  or  Rome,  or  any  nation  of  antiquity  transmitted  to  posteriir, 
worthy  of  esteem  and  admiration,  but  the  achievements  of  their  heroes,  and 
the  productions  of  their  artists,  poets,  and  philosophers?  And  what  else  can 
we  transmit  to  succeeding  ages,  to  distinguish  us  from  the  unlettered  Bxvagea 
tliat  roamed  at  large  in  the  uncultivated  wilds  of  America  when  discovered  hj 
our  fathers?  Full  of  this  idea,  and  animated  with  an  ardent  desire  to  promote 
the  honor  and  happiness  of  my  own  native  country,  I  felt  determined  to  do  all 
I  could  to  patronize  and  encourage  literature  and  science,  to  provide  the  means 
of  affording  our  literary  and  scientific  genius  a  finished  education. 

Ofl  when  toiling  with  ceaseless  assiduity  to  accomplish  that  oliject,  I  have 
been  pointed  at,  by  my  fellow-citizens,  with  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  taunted  by 
the  tongue  of  ridicule.  But  for  all  this  I  felt  a  reward  in  the  anticipation  of 
promoting  the  honor,  and  glory,  and  happiness  of  my  beloved  country.  I  never 
dreamed  of  personally  receiving  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  one  of  ibe 
most  respectable  collegiate  classes  in  the  world.  This,  I  assure  you.  my  dear 
friends,  is  a  full,  a  rich  compensation  for  all  the  labor,  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions I  liave  suffered. 

As  honor,  and  glory,  and  happiness,  are  the  only  objects  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  wise  and  intelligent  beings,  I  have  no  doubt  that  tliey  will  be  the  chief 
objects  of  your  pursuit.  From  the  sentiments  expressed  in  your  kind  and  in- 
teresting letter,  I  presume  that  some  of  you  are  highly  gratified  with  the  stadj 
of  the  '  sublime  science.' 

In  the  year  1846,  in  anticipation  of  the  accumulation  of  Mr.  Clark's  original 
gifts  of  $5,000  to  the  sum  of  $20,000,  which  would  take  place  in  1847.  the 
corporation  constituted  the  Clark  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Meta- 
physics, and  elected  as  the  first  professor,  Rev.  Noah  Porter,^lected  in  18T1, 
president.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  Jan.  Ist,  1847,  and  has  discfaar^ 
them  till  the  present  time.  This  was  the  first  fully  endowed  professoraliip 
which  was  established  in  the  college,  and  for  this  reason,  as  on  account  of  tfa« 
history  of  the  founder,  this  endowment  is  a  memorable  event  in  its  bisto^. 
It  is  interesting  to  trace  its  beginnings  to  the  singular  liberality  and  forecast  of 
this  imperfectly  educated  farmer,  in  1823.    This  Professorship  fund  is  $20,00a 

The  amount  of  the  Clark  Scholarship  fiind  is  $4,000.  The  first  scholars 
upon  this  foundation  were  designated  in  1848,  according  to  the  suggestions  ac- 
companying the  gift  The  failure  of  candidates  to  present  themselves  for 
examination,  or  of  elected  schohirs  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  resideooa 
and  study,  has  furnished  the  college  from  time  to  time  with  funds  to  distributs 
as  premiums  for  excellence  in  literary  composition  or  in  scientific  research. 

Th^real  estate  bequeathed'by  Mr.  Clark  to  the  college  was  valued  at  $14,* 
477.12,  the  income  of  which  was  restricted  to  no  particular  usa  Bj  the  vill, 
the  corporation  was  forbidden  to  sell  the  land,  but  was  required  to  let  or  rent 
them  according  to  their  discretion.  These  farms  and  tenements  were  of  such  a 
character  that  this  restriction  has  proved  to  be  very  unfortunate  for  the  intereit 
of  the  college,  and  the  income  has  been  scanty  and  uncertain. 
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OATALOOUS  OF    THE  PRIKCIPAL  DK0XA8KD    BJCNXFAGTOKB    TO  THX    AOABXMICAL  D&- 
PABTMSMT  or  TAUB  COLLXOB. 

In  this  list  the  names  of  donors  whose  ffifts  are  less  than  $1000  are  not  men- 
tioned, excepting  a  few  of  the  earliest.  •  We  omit  also  the  names  of  donors  to  the 
Theological  and  Medical  Departments ;  likewise  the  names  of  benefactors  still 
living,  several  of  whom  are  unwilling  that  their  gifts  should  be  publicly  an- 
nounced. We  pass  by  also  the  lai^ge  donations  to  the  Scientific  School,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  due  to  tne  characteristic  munificence  of  a  gentleman  of  New  Haven. 

The  various  donations  by  the  Colony  acd  State  of  Connecticut,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  about  $70,000,  scattered  over  a  period  of  160  years,  are  not 
recited  here,  because  they  have  been  ftdly  enumerated  in  our  number  for  Sep- 
tember, 1858. 


1700.  The  ten  clei^men  who  founded  the  College  by  a  gift  of  40  vol- 

umes of  books,  valued  at  £60  sterling. 

1701.  Migor  James  Fitch,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  687  acres  of  land  in  Kil- 

Imgly  *  besides,  glass  and  nails  for  a  college  house. 
1714.  Jeremy  Dummer.  agent  at  London  for  the  Colony  of  Connec- 
ticut, who  rendered  important  service  by  oollectinff  a  library 
of  600  volumes  in  London,  besides  his  own  gift  of  Iw  volumes. 
1716.  Elihu  Yale,  of  London.  800  volumes  of  books,  worth  .        .        .  £lOOsterl. 

Goods,  in  the  years  1718  and  1721,  valued       ....  £400    " 
1788.  £ev.  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  96  acres 
of  land,  near  Newport,  B.  I.,  for  founding  three  Graduate 
Scholarships ;  rented  now  at  $140  per  annum.    1000  volumes 

of  books,  valued  at £400    " 

1787.  Bev.  Bichard  Salter,  D.  D.,  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  about  800  acres 
of  land  in  that  town,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages.    Land  valued  at  .        .     1,666  67 
Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop,  Norwich,  Conn.,  a  legacv,  ....     1,666  67 
1791.  Bev.  Sumuel  Lock  wood,  D.  I).,  Andover,  Conn.,  legacy  for  a 

fund  for  the  increase  of  the  Library, 1,122  88 

1807.  Hon.  Oliver  Wolcott,  afterwards  Governor  of  Connecticut,  a  f\ind 

for  the  increase  of  the  Library, 2,000  00 

1818.  Isaac  Beers,  Now  Haven,  by  will,  1,900  acres  of  land  in  Hol- 
land, Vl 

1817.  Noah  Linsly,  Wheeling,  Va.,  legacy, 8,000  00 

1828.  David  C.  DeForest,  New  Haven,  to  found  Scholarships,    .       .     6,000  00 
Sheldon  Clark,  Oxford,  to  founa  a  Professorship  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy and  Metaphysics, '5,000  00 

Also  in  1824,  to  found  two  Scholarships, 1,000  00 

Do.    1828-9,  to  purchase  telescope  and  globes,    .        .        .     1,200  00 
Do.    1840,  by  will,  monev,  notes,  and  land,         .        ,        .   14,882  00 
1825.  Citizens  of  New  Haven,  to  aid  in  purchasing  the  Gibbs  Mineral 

Cabinet, 10,000  00 

Citizens  of  New  York,  for  the  same  object, 8,500  00 

Alumni  ofthe  College,  residing  in  South  Carolina,     .        .        .        800  00 
Thomas  Day,  Hartford,  to  found  Scholarships,  on  certain  condi- 
tions,       2,000  00 

1883.  A  fund  of  $100,000,  in  sums  varying  iVom  $10  to  $5,000,  was 
subscribed  and  paid  by  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege. A  catalogue  of  the  donors,  with  the  amount  of  their 
subscriptions,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  reissue  of 
Baldwin's  ^^ Annals  of  YdU  Oi>Ueg€."  Among  the  donors  are 
those  below  named,  viz. : — 

Oliver  D.  Cooke,  Hartford, 1,000  00 

Timothy  Cowles,  Farmington, 1,000  00 

David  Daffgett,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

Jeremiah  Day.  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

Edward  C.  Delavan^  Albany,  N.  T., 1,000  00 

Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

Hull,  Townsend,  Knevals  &  Co.,  New  Haven,    ....     1,000  00 

Joseph  Huribut,  New  London, 8,000  00 

Wilham  Letfingwell,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

C.  A.  .&  G.  B.  Lewis,  New  London, 8,000  00 

8.  E.  &  B.  0.  Morse,  New  York, 1,100  00 

Israel  Munson,  Boston, 5,000  00 

Elias  Perkins^  New  liOndon, 1,000  00 

Benjamin  Silliman,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

£.  Goodrich  Smith,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 
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Benjamin  Tallmadge,  Litchfield, 1,000  00 

Isaac  Townaend,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

Btephen  Van  Rensselaer  &  Sons,  Albany,  N.  T.,        ...  6,000  00 

Paniel  Wadsworth,  Hartford, 1,000  00 

Thomas  B.  Williams,  Hartford, 1,000  00 

William  W.  WooUev,  New  York. 2,250  00 

1885.  Bolomon  Langdon,  f'armixigton,  for  a  ftmd  for  BcholanUpa  for 

indiKent  stadents  prenarinff  for  Gospel  Ministiy,     .               .  4,000  00 

1887.  Alfired  £.  Perkina,  M.  I).,  Norwioh,  legacy  for  a  fond  for  in- 
crease of  libraiy,        10,000  00 

1840.  Ithiel  Town,  New  Haven,  for  Gratoitj  Fond.      ....  S,000  06 

1842.   Donations  toward  the  ooat  of  the  Libnur  Bnildinff,     .       .        .  17,585  00 

1848.  Isaac  H.  Townaend.  New  Haven,  for  a  fund  for  founding  6  pre- 

miums for  Englian  Composition, 1,000  00 

Donations  toward  the  coat  of  the  Lederer  Cabinet  of  American 

Minerals, 2,200  00 

1844.  Israel  Munaon,  Boatoa,  Mass.,  legacy, 15,000  00 

1846.  Addin  Lewis,  New  Haven,  legacy  for  fbnd  for  inoreaae  of  Li- 

biaiY, 5,000  00 

1849.  Mrs.  Koger  M.  Sh^enDan,  Fairfield,  legacy  chaiged  with  an  an- 

nuity,   4,000  00 

1856.  Joseph  Otis,  Norwich,  legacy, 4,000  00 

1857.  Asa  Bacon.  New  Haven,  subsoription  and  leeacy.       .       .       .  10,000  00 

1858.  Thomas  Manner  Johns,  Canandai^a,  N.  Y.,  legacy  for  the 

Hanner  Foundation  of  Scholarships, 10,000  00 

William  A.  Maqy,  legacy, 8,500  00 

In  1853  was  undertaken  a  subscription  for  a  new  fond  for  the  forther  endow- 
ment of  the  College.  The  amount  subscribed  wae  about  $122,000,  induding 
$14,000  from  Messrs.  Bacon  A  Otis,  of  which  the  sum  of  about  $111,000  has  been 
settled.  Of  this  total,  the  sum  of  about  $78,000  is  left  unrestricted  for  the  Aca- 
demical Department,  and  the  sum  of  $11,000  is  appropriated  for  acholarship  and 
prixe  funds. 

Among  the  benefoctors  of  the  College  may  be  named  the  late  CoL  John 
TrumbuU,  (deceased  in  New  Yoric  city,  I^ov.  10, 1848,  a^d  87,)  who,  in  1881, 
gave  to  the  College  a  collection  of  historical  and  other  paintings  executed  hj  his 
own  hand,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annuity  of  $1,000  durmg  the  remamder 
of  his  life.  This  precious  collection  contains  eight  original  paintings  of  subjects 
from  the  American  Bevolution,  and  numerous  portraits  of  persona  distinguished 
in  American  history. 


\ 


\ 
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xmcoiB. 

Hbnr7  Farnam,  whose  name  i%  borne  by  the  Hall  which  his 
liberality  erected  in  the  ^unds  of  Yale  College,  the  first  of  the 
kind  by  individual  liberality  for  the  residence  of  undergraduatf^ 
students,  was  bom  November  9,  1803,  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  county. 
New  York ;  his  father,  Jeffiey  Amherst  Famam,  being  a  native  of 
Killingly,  Conn.,  and  his  mother,  Mercy  Tracy,  of  Norwich,  of  the 
same  State.  His  childhood  and  early  youth  were  spent  in  his 
father's  homo — laboring  on  the  farm  in  summer,  and  attending  the 
district  school  in  winter — and  improving  every  opportunity  to  read 
such  books  as  a  little  library  in  the  neighborhood  contained,  and 
pursuing  the  study  of  mathematics  into  trigonometry  and  survey- 
ings and  algebra,  by  himself,  with  such  occasional  help  as  the  town 
surveyor,  Mr.  Davis  Hurd,  and  the  county  surveyor,  David  Thomas, 
could  render,  on  friendly  visits  to  the  family.  In  1820,  he  served  as 
*  rod  man '  to  Mr.  Thomas,  who  run  out  the  lines  of  the  Erie  Canal 
west  of  Rochester;  and  in  1821,  as  assistant  under  Mr.  Hurd — 
teaching  school  in  the  winter,  and  engineering  in  the  summer  till 
the  spring  of  1825. 

From  the  spring  of  1825  to  1827,  Mr.  Famam  was  engaged  as 
assistant  with  Mr.  Hurd  on  the  Farmington  Canal,  and  in  1827  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  as  engineer  and  superintendent  until  the  Canal 
was  finished  to  Northampton,  and  the  Canal  itself  converted  into 
a  Railroad,  and  extended  to  Williamsburg,  thirteen  miles  beyond, 
enjoying  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Hon.  James  Hillhouse, 
the  projector  of  the  Canal,  and  of  Joseph  E.  ShefSold,  who  in 
1840,  became  a  large  proprietor  and  the  President  of  the  company. 
After  the  leasing  of  the  Railroad  to  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
Railroad  company  in  1856,  Mr.  Faruam  resigned  his  position  as 
engineer  and  superintendent,  and  on  the  snggestion  of  Mr.  Sheffield, 
and  the  invitation  of  Mr.  William  B.  Ogden,  he  visifed  Chicago, 
then  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants,  the  natural  center  of  a  system  of 
railway  connections,  radiating  south,  west,  and  north,  and  eastward 
to  the  great  commercial  ports  on  the  Atlantic.     The  possibilities 
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of  these  connections  were  seen  by  a  few  sagacious  citizens — to  take 
emigrants  to  lands  yet  unappropriated,  and  in  time  convey  the  pro- 
ducts which  their  labor  woald  create  to  ready  markets.  At  that 
time  not  a  railway  from  the  east  was  finished  to  Chicago,  and  only 
one  to  the  west,  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union,  was  finished  as 
far  as  Elgin,  42  miles  in  all.  Mr.  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Farnam  were  so 
impressed  by  a  visit  to  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  to  Davenport, 
Iowa,  of  the  feasibility  of  a  route,  connecting  Lake  Michigan  ^ith 
the  Mississippi,  that  they  contracted  to  survey,  grade,  constract, 
and  equip  a  railway  within  five  years.  The  work  was  done  withia 
three  years  (Feb.,  1854)  at  a  cost  of  over  t5,000,000,  met  by  the 
stock  and  bonds  of  the  company,  which  were  brought  up  and 
kept  beyond  par,  by  the  promptitude  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  was  completed.  Within  a  year,  Mr.  Farnam  con- 
structed the  railway  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island, 
and  had  contracted  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  across  lows, 
from  Davenport  to  Council  Bluffs.  The  road  to  Iowa  City  was  com- 
pleted in  1856.  In  1860,  he  conveyed  his  privilege  to  build  to  a  new 
company,  and  in  1863  resigned  all  active  connection  with  railway 
construction  and  management — rich  enough  to  secure  for  himself 
and  his  family  all  reasonable  comforts  of  residence,  education,  hos- 
pitality, and  travel,  and  enable  him  to  aid  numerous  public  objects 
of  a  literary  and  religious  character. 

Mr.  Farnam  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  S.  Whitman  in  1839  (Bee 
1),  when  he  established  his  residence  at  New  Haven — removing  to 
Chicago  in  1852 — and  returning  to  New  Haven  in  1868,  after 
spending  several  years  in  Europe. 

FARKAM  HALL  AND  OTHSR  BENSFA0TI0X& 

In  1 863,  he  gave  130,000  to  Yale  College  to  aid  in  erecting  a 
dormitory  on  an  improved  plan;  and  in  1870,  added  $30,000  more 
to  complete  the  same.  The  building  cost  $126,634.79,  to  which 
Mr.  Farnam^s  contributions,  with  accumulating  interest  amounted 
to  172,143.47. 

Mr.  Farnam  has  contributed  liberally  to  every  movement  to 
extend  any  department  of  the  College,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  wants 
of  public  institutions  in  New  Haven.  Among  his  subscriptions,  wc 
notice  $6,000  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School;  $10,000  to  tbe 
Theological  Seminary ;  $1,900  to  the  College  Library  ;  $900  to  the 
Art  School ;  and  $5,000  to  the  City  Hospital. 
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IfSMOIB. 

Although  to  James  Bacbanan  belongs  tbe  credit  of  organizing 
and  conducting  tbe  two  earliest '  asylums,^  institat^for  very  young 
cbildren-— cbildren  younger  tban  usually  attended  the  dame  school — * 
tbe  name  of  Samuel  Wilderspin,  by  bis  greater  activity  and  ubiqui- 
ty, by  bis  longer  service  and  formal  publications  on  the  subject, 
in  which  something  like,  or  at  least  a  so-called  Infant  School  system 
is  presented  for  study,  will  always  be  associated  with  tbe  efforts  to 
.^stablisb  this  class  of  educational  institutions  in  Great  Britain. 
Out  of  his  earnest  efforts,  from  1820  to  1836,  and  the  better  in- 
formed and  more  philosophical  efforts  from  1825,  of  the  Mayors 
— father  and  daughter,  which  were  based  on  tbe  principles  and 
methods  of  Pestalozzi,  and  bis  assistants  and  pupils,  started  the 
Normal  and  Model  Schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School 
Society  in  London,  and  the  manifold  improvements  wbicb  have 
been  introduced  into  tbe  youngest  classes  of  the  Elementary  Schools 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland — making  tbe  In&nt  School  de- 
partment a  characteristic  feature  and  excellence  of  tbe  National 
School  systems  of  Great  Britain.f 

Samuel  Wildbrspik  was  bom  in  London,  about  1792,  and  enter- 
ed on  the  work  of  infant  school  management  in  1819,  without  any 
previous  study  of  education  as  a  science,  or  any  special  qualification 
or  training  beyond  a  fondness  for  cbildren,  and  considerable  inge-' 
nuity  in  devising  ways  and  means  of  keeping  them  amused  and 

*  For  s  brief  Doiieo  of  tbe  earlieet  altenpt  to  amme  and  tnin  veiy  youof  childfen  to  habits 
of  cleanlineM,  order,  and  obeerTation  at  New  Lanarlu  .Mer  Glaifow,  bj  James  Buchanan  and 
Marf  Yoonf .  in  1815,  in  the  employment  of  Robert  Owen,  fes  Bamaid^s  ^merieam  JnamMl  ef 
EdMcutiM,  Vol.  zxvi,  p.  411  The  eifbrts  of  Lonlse  BcheiHer  in  the  same  direction,  at  an  earlier 
date,  at  Walbaek.  onder  Oberlin,  are  described  in  the  memoir  of  Oberlin  in  the  same  Journal, 
Vol.  xxvii,  p.  180.  At  an  earlier  date  than  either,  Pestahnsi  had  shown  in  his  Orphan  House 
that  very  young  children  could  be  trained  by  object  lessons,  and  other  methods  adapted  to  their 
yesn,  Vol.  vii. 

t  See  Young's  Tnfa*t  School  Manual  for  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland ;  Btowe*s  OalUrp 
lM$9n»  in  the  Normal  School  of  Glasgow ;  and  Cnrrie*s  Frmeipi—  tmd  PraetUt  of  Earlff  amd 
Jnfna  School  Edueatiout  Edinburgh,  in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  V.il.  viii>ix, 
and  in  his  Ohjtet  Loosoiu,  ond  other  Methods  of  Primarf  fm$tmet»on,  in  the  Eiomentarf  SehooU 
of  Oreai  Britain. 
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occupied.  With  slight  opportunities  of  ohservation  in  the  Infiuit 
School  of  Buchanan,  in  Westminster,  Mr.  Wilderspjn  and  his  wife 
undertook  the  management  of  a  similar  school  provided  for  by 
Joseph  Wilson,  in  Quaker  Street,  Spitalfield,  in  1820.  Out  of  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  a  crowd  of  little  children,  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age,  without  their  mothers  or  elder  brothers  and  sisters, 
he  succeeded  in  evoking  silence  and  order  by  displaying  at  the  end 
of  a  pole  his  wife's  gaudily  adorned  cap.  Then  by  marching  and 
counter  marching  his  little  companies,  as  fiist  as  he  could  arrange 
the  same,  with  frequent  recourse  to  singing  and  clapping  of  hands, 
he  began  his  fir^  Infant  School ;  and  by  tentative  methods  in  pre- 
senting real  oojlcts,  or  visible  illustrations,  and  a  good  deal  of 
book  work,  he  evolved  something  like  a  system,  or  rather  a  routine 
of  infant  instruction,  which  is  embodied  in  his  Infant  System^  (first 
priuted  in  1824,  and  which  passed  to  a  seventh  edition  in  1840); 
£clucation  of  t/ie  Young  ;  and  Early  DUcipline  Illustrated. 

In  the  management  of  the  school  in  Spitalfield,  and  in  other 
model  schools  organized  by  him,  Mrs.  Wilderspin  was  his  chief 
reliance,  but  her  health  broke  down  prematurely  under  her  anxiooa 
and  excessive  labors,  and  she  was  buried  amid  the  tears  of  a 
thousand  parents  and  children,  who  crowded  around  to  pay  respect 
to  her  memory. 

Mr.  Wilderspin  was  from  the  start  brought  into  communication 

*  Mr.  Wiid«rapin  thw  icUt  tb«  ilory  of  hb  fint  day*!  uperieiica  la  BpiUlfieU,  in  hm  Emriff 
Disetpiine  lUtutrated : 

*  When  the  muUien  liad  toft,  a  fow  of  Um  cbiUim,  who  had  beao  pvavioady  at  a  dama  school, 
tat  quietly ;  but  the  rest,  iniiung  their  paraoti,  crowded  about  the  door.  One  little  fellow,  fiodiof 
he  could  not  open  it,  wt  up  a  hxid  ery  of  *  Mamma,  mamma  !*  and  in  raising  this  ^tigktfmi 
aonnd,  nil  the  rest  simnhaneously  joined.  My  wifis,  who,  though  relneUnt  at  first,  had  detemiaed, 
on  my  accepting  the  situation,  to  givo  me  her  utmost  aid,  tried  with  myself  to  enlm  the  tamalt ; 
but  uor  efftirts  were  utteriy  in  rain.  The  paroxysm  of  sorrow  increased  instead  of  sobsidiqg,  and 
so  intolerable  did  it  become,  that  she  ooald  endare  it  no  longer,  and  left  the  room ;  and  at  length, 
exhausted  by  efibrt,  anxiety,  and  noise,  I  was  conapelled  to  follow  her  example,  teaviag  my  oafar- 
tunate  pupils  in  one  dense  mam,  crying,  yelling,  and  kicking  against  the  door.* 

*  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings ;  but,  ruminating  on  what  I  then  eootidered  sgregkai 
folly  in  supposing  that  any  two  peieons  eould  maoage  so  large  a  nomher  of  Infents,  I  was  sirack 
by  the  sight  of  a  cap  of  my  wife's,  adoned  with  ookMod  ribbon,  lying  on  the  Ubla ;  and  obacffviag 
from  the  window  a  clothes-prop,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  pat  the  cap  opoo  it,  letara  to  the 
■cbool  and  try  the  9fhtA.  The  oonflieioo  when  I  entered  was  tremendous ;  but  on  raising  the  pais 
■urmounted  by  the  cap,  all  the  ohildreo,  to  my  great  satlslkctioo,  were  inatanUy  sileot,  and  whea 
any  hsplem  wight  seemed  disposed  to  renew  the  noise,  a  few  shakes  of  the  pcop  restored  traaqofib- 
ty,  anil  perhaps  produced  a  laogh.  The  same  thing,  howoTer,  will  not  do  long;  the  charms  ef 
this  wnderftU  instrument,  therefore,  toon  vanished,  and  Uiere  would  have  bean  a  sad  vslapaa,  bat 
fi>r  the  marchings,  ganibob,  and  antics,  I  found  it  necessary  to  adopt,  and  which  at  la«  brought 
the  hour  of  twelve,  to  my  greater  joy  than  can  easily  be  conceived.* 

'  Revolving  these  circumstanoM  I  felt  that  that  memorable  oaoming  had  not  passed  in  vaia.  I 
had,  in  fact,  found  the  clue.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  senses  of  the  rhiMreo  must  be  aagafad, 
that  the  gre^t  secret  of  training  them  was  to  descend  to  their  level,  and  become  a  child ;  aad  thai 
the  error  hod  been  to  expect  in  infancy  what  is  only  the  product  of  after  years.* 
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vith  the  advanced  edacaton  of  the  day,  with  Broagham,  Simpaon, 
Combe,  Stow,  the  Mayors,  and^  others,  and  thus  while  he  imparted 
to  others  his  own  enthusiasm  for  in&nt  training,  he  at  the  same 
time  received  suggestions  as  to  principles  and  methods  of  education, 
which  he  applied  in  his  own  lectures,  schools,  and  publications,  and 
ihns  contributed  largely  to  their  dissemination. 

In  1824,  he  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  London  Infant 
School  Society,  and  from  that  date,  for  fifteen  years  his  services 
-were  in  constant  requisition  to  lecture,  and  assist  in  founding  infant 
schools  in  the  chief  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  of 
which  amusing  narratives  appear  in  his  Early  Discipline  Illustrated. 
Lahora  in  ScoUand, 

Wilderspin  visited  Scotland  on  the  invitation  of  David  Stow,  the 
founder  of  the  training  system,  and  the  picturing>out  method,  so 
called  by  himself.  He  made  the  journey  from  London  to  Glasgow 
on  horseback, — preaching  the  doctrine  of  infant  education  by  the 
way,  as  opportunity  presented,  in  the  eight  days  which  the  journey 
consumed.  He  labored  for  several  weeks  in  getting  the  Drygate 
School,  the  first  infiint  school  in  this  city,  into  order,  and  relates 
how  nearly  the  use  of  the  ball  frame  had  brought  both  himself  and 
the  school  into  disrepute.  A  fond  mother  happened  to  ask  her 
child  on  his  returning  home,  *  Weel,  Sandy,  what  hae  ye .  been  at  V 
to  which  Sandy  as  naturally  replied,  *£h,  mither,  we've  been 
countin'  the  beads.'  The  mother's  native  horror  of  popery  was 
aroused,  the  alarm  spread  like  fire,  and,  but  for  opportune  explaaa* 
tion,  the  8cho<^  would  have  been  entirely  deserted. 

At  the  end  of  a  month,  these  'little  ragamuffins'  were  publicly  ex- 
amined in  the  Gaelic  Chapel,  at  the  west  end  of  the  city,  and  about 
a  mile  from  the  Drygate.  The  children,  who  were  from  eighteen 
months  to  six  years  of  age,  and  were  unable  to  walk  so  far,  were 
conveyed  in  carts,  adorned  with  green  boughs,  guarded  on  each 
side  by  the  Glasgow  police,  and  followed  by  crowds  of  people.  In- 
side of  the  church  the  audience  numbered  about  1,000,  and,  in 
their  presence,  questions  on  '  form,  size,  and  position '  were  put  and 
answered.  A  gentleman  asked  whether  the  chandelier  was  sus- 
pended or  supported,  and  on  a  correct  answer  being  made,  he 
asked  them  to  tell  him  the  difference,  whereupon  a  little  boy  took 
from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  string,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  but- 
ton ;  placing  the  button  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  answered, 
*  That  is  supported,'  and  holding  the  end  of  the  string,  so  as  to  let 

*  For  a  eotamponmeotu  account  of  Um  earl/  movemoot  in  Infant  flchooli,  tee  ChriiUan  Ob- 
•arvtr  for  (London.) 
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the  batten  h\\,  he  said,  ^That  is  snspendecL'  (If  Mr.  Stow  was 
present,  he  most  have  been,  delighted  at  the  jnyenile  example  of 
'  picturing  ont')  The  interrogator,  after  various  questions,  wished 
the  children  to  mention  something,  not  previously  named,  whidi 
was  perpendicukr,  when,  after  a  brief  pause,  a  little  black-ejed  boj, 
whose  head  had  been  resting  on  his  hand,  shouted  out,  ^Te*re  ane 
yersel.'  The  effect  of  this  was  so  ludicrous,  as  to  disconeeK  the 
questioner  for  a  little,  but  soon  rallying,  he  said,  '  Suppose  I  were 
to  strike  Mr.  Wilderspin,  and  knock  him  down,  irould  he  be  per 
pendicukr  then  f — ^  No,  he'd  be  horisontal,'  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Mr.  Wilderspin  assisted  in  organinng  the  first  infant  schoob  in 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  Paisley,  and  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  simihff 
schools  in  Belfast  and  Dublin. 

Mr.  Simpson  in  his  Popular  EducaHon^  printed  in  1837,  pays 
the  following  tribute  to  Wilderspin :  '  I  feel  it  not  only  a  duty  but 
a  delight  to  devote  a  note  to  this  singularly  meritorious  individual, 
whom  it  concerns  the  public  to  know,  before  they  are  called  npon^ 
as  they  mu9t  be,  to  approve  of  his  receiving  a  national  triMhte  for 
the  benefits  he  has  conferred  on  his  fellow^men,  the  toils  he  has 
cheerfully  endured,  the  pittance  he  has  generally  conditioned  as 
bare  livelihood,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  obstructions  and  perse- 
cutions with  which  his  enlightened  and  benevolent  labors  have  been 
met  If  an  infant  school  is  to  be  oiganiaed  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Scotland,  Mr.  Wilderspin  will  come  from  Cheltenham  where  be 
resides,  for  the  humblest  traveling  expenses  and  means  of  snbsi»> 
tence,  and  devote  six  weeks  to  the  training  of  the  pupib  and 
teachers,  while  by  his  lectures  and  zeal  he  never  fiuls  to  give  such 
an  impetus  to  the  whole  region  which  he  visits,  as  often  gives  him 
several  schools  to  set  a-going  before  he  is  called  elsewhere ;  he  is 
ready  for  any  infant  educational  enterprise  to  the  sacrifice  of  eveiy 
selfish  consideration,  and  once  offered  himself  to  go  to  the  West 
Indies  to  oiganize  schools  for  the  children  of  the  n^proes,  if  he 
should  perish  in  the  attempt.' 

Samuel  Wilderspin  died  in  1867— outliving  the  memory  of 
the  generation  which  he  had  diligently  served  as  the  organiser  ia 
chief  of  a  class  of  schools,  in  Great  Britain,  which  after  many  ten- 
tative expedients,  and  the  more  philosophical  treatment  of  later 
educators,  is  likely  to  become  a  useful  and  permanent  link  between 
the  home  and  school — the  principal  agency  of  the  mother  in  de- 
veloping the  senses,  moral  biases,  and  physical  habits  of  yonng 
children,  and  in  preparing  them  by  apt  methods  and  real  objects, 
for  the  proper  use  of  books  in  the  Primary  School 
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'  AHALTSIS  BT  BBT.  HBHBT  BOB. 

Thb  foUowing  analysis  of  the  English  Education  Act  of  1870 — com- 
posed of  68  sections  and  four  schedules,  presents  in  one  comprehensive 
view  simple  summaries  of  the  (luties  imposed  and  the  rights  conferred 
bj  the  new  Act  on  each  of  these  ten  several  classes  of  persons  or  corpor- 
ate bodies — namely,  1,  Parents;  2,  Employers;  8,  School  Managers, 
generally;  4,  School  Boards;  5,  Town  Councils  and  Boards  of  Guard- 
uuis;  6,  Other  Local  or  Corporate  Authorities ;  7,  the  newly  constituted 
*  School  Attendance*  and  *  Local'  Committees;  8,  Parishes  and  their 
OTerseeni;  9,  Managers  of  Industrial  Schools;  and  10,  Courts  of  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction. 

L — Parenia, 

1.  It  is  now  declared  the  law  of  the  land  that  parents  are  in  duty  bound  to 
educate  their  children,  and  that  iailing  to  do  so,  they  make  themselves  liable  to 
certain  legal  orders  and  penalties  (sea  4). 

2.  A  parent  is  to  see  (1)  that  each  of  his  children,  between  five  and  ten  years 
of  age,  makes  at  least  250  attendances  a  year  (sec  5)  in  not  more  than  two 
'certified  efficient  schools'  each  year  (ached.  \\  and  (2)  that  each  sach  child  at 
ten  years  old  shall  pass  the  examination  of  the  fourth  standard  (ached.  1);  the 
forfeit  for  failing  In  both  of  these  duties,  with  respect  to  any  individual  child, 
being  that  that  child  will  be  prohibited  horn  JvU  employment  till  be  is  fourteen 
years  of  age  (sec.  5).  To  make  the  change  somewhat  gradual  from  the  past  to 
the  future  state  of  things,  (1)  the  examination  to  be  passed  in  1877  and  in  1878 
will  be  that  of  the  second  standard,  and  in  1879  and  1880  that  of  the  third 
standard  instead  of  the  fourth  standard;  (2)  the  previous  due  attendance  at 
achod  in  1877  and  1878  is  to  be  250  attendances  in  each  of  two  years,  in  1879 
the  same  for  three  years,  and  in  1880  the  same  for  four  years  (sched.  1) ;  and  (3) 
the  lowest  age  for  going  to  work  in  1877  is  to  be  nine  instead  of  ten  (sec.  51). 

3.  Where  a  parent  habitually  neglects  to  send  his  child  to  school,  or  the  child 
is  found  habitually  wandering  about,  the  parent  will  (1)  first  be  warned  of  his 
doty,  (2)  then,  if  he  is  still  negligent,  a  court  of  summary  Jurisdiction  will  order 
him  to  send  his  diild  to  school  (be  himseli;  if  he  so  pleases,  making  choice 
of  the  school),  and  (3)  if  be  disobeys  this  'order,*  and  can  not  plead  any  valid 
excuse,  such  as  (a)  the  sickness  of  his  child,  (5)  no  school  within  two  miles,  or 
(c)  other '  unavoidable  cause'  (sec.  11),  then  upon  a  second  complaint  (I)  he  may 
be  fined  five  shillings  if  be  is  himself  at  fiiult,  or  (il)  if  the  child  is  at  fault,  it 
may  be  sent  under  an  'attendance  order'  by  the  Court  to  an  industrial  school, 
and  the  parent  be  made  to  contribute  toward  the  expense  there  of  its  mainte- 

)  and  training  (sea  12). 
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4.  The  amount  to  be  paid  hj  the  parent  to  the  managers  of  an  iodoaCrial 
school  (1)  is  determined  by  the  Industrial  Schools  Act»  1866,  when  bis  diild  is 
sent  there  \>y  an  *  attendance  order'  (sec.  12^  and  (2)  is  fixed  at  not  lees  than  U. 
a  week  when  sent  Toluntarily  by  the  parent^  (3)  and  at  not  more  than  2jl  a  week 
when  sent  under  any  other  suounary  order  (sec  16). 

5.  A  parent,  not  being  a  pauper,  but  jet  too  poor  to  pay  the  school  fees  fer 
Ins  child  (1)  may  have  the  fees  (not  exceeding  Zd,  a  week)  paid  fbr  him  by  the 
guardians,  (2)  may  himself  choose  the  school  lor  his  child,  and  (3)  will  not  in 
consequence  lose  any  franchise  which  he  possesses  (sec.  10).  An  out  door  pan- 
per  may  claim  additional  parish  relief  whilst  his  child  (fh>m  not  having  ] 
the  third  standard  examination,  or  fh>m  any  other  cause  under  this  ac^  is  < 
pulsorfly  attending  school,  and  he  has  the  furtlier  right  to  make  choice  of  the 
school  (sec.  40). 

6.  When  a  child  under  eleven  gains  certain  specified  certificates,  then  for  the 
next  three  years,  the  school  fees  (up  to  6d  a  week)  will  be  paid  for  him  by  the 
Educatioii  Department  (aec.  18  and  sched.  1).  The  certificates  must  show  that 
the  child  (1)  has  passed  the  fourth  or  a  higher  standard,  and  ,(2)  has  made  3S0 
or  more  attendances  (in  not  more  than  two  schools  a  year)  for  each  of  the  pre* 
vious  five  years  (sched.  1).  This  privilege  will  be  forfeited  if,  in  either  of  the 
following  three  year^  the  child  (a)  &ils  to  make  350  atlendanees,  or  (^  does  not 
pass  the  prescribed  examinations  (sched.  1) ;  and  the  scheme  will  expire  on  31at 
December,  1881,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  an  Order  in  Council  (sec.  ISX 
In  1871  and  1818  the  attendance  certificate  will  be  demanded  only  for  two  pie- 
vious  years,  in  1879  for  three,  and  in  1880  for  four  previous  years  (scfaed.  1). 
These  conditions  may  at  any  time  be  altered  or  revoked  by  the  EducatioQ  De- 
partment, and  it  is  provided  that  at  afiy  annual  examination  of  a  school  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  examuied  may  obtain  the  required  cer- 
tificates— the  preference,  where  more  are  found  duly  qualified,  being  given  to 
those  children  who  have  made  the  greatest  number  of  school  attendances  in  the 
previous  years  (sched.  1). 

7.  No  child  under  fourteen  is  allowed  to  work  full  time  unless  furnished  with 
a  property  authorized  *  labor  certificate '  (sea  5,  &c.).  These  certificates  will  be 
granted  flree  of  cost  (sec.  24);  but  a  parent  who  makes  a  false  reiMesenutuo, 
or  who  forges  or  aids  in  forging  a  false  certificate,  may  be  fined  40&  (sec;  39). 

8.  A  parent  who  himself  makes  use  of  his  child^a  labor  in  his  own  trade,  or 
for  the  purposes  of  gain,  is  considered  to  be  an  employer  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act  (sec  47). 

II. — En^ployent 

1.  No  person  may  take  into  his  employ  (1)  a  child  under  ten  yean  old,  or  (2) 
a  child  between  ten  and  fourteen,  without  the  proper  certificate,  either  of  pre- 
vious due  attendance  at  school^  or  of  prescribed  proficiency  in  reeding.  wriUng^ 
and  arithmetic  (sec.  6).    The  penalty  for  neglecting  thia  rule  is  40t.  (sec  6). 

2.  The  exemptions  to  the  rule  just  stated  are— (1)  in  1877,  a  diild  nine  years 
old  will  count  as  if  he  were  ten  (sea  51);  (2\  a  child  eleven  years  old  in  187 6v 
or  (3)  one  in  lawful  employ  on  Ist  January,  1877  (sea  5 IX  or  (4)  a  ehild  Uviag 
two  or  more  miles  by  the  nearest  road  fh>m  a  school  (sea  9)  will  not  come  under 
the  act;  (5)  during  school  holidays^  or  out  of  school  hours  (when  not  interferii^ 
with  efficient  instruction),  a  child  may  be  employed  in  work ;  (6)  for  not  more 
than  six  weeks  in  any  one  year  any  child  above  eight  fif  permitted  by  the  loonl 
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authoritj)  maj  assist  in  the  'neoeflsary  operations  of  husbandry  and  the  ingath- 
ering of  the  crops '  (sec.  9) ;  and  (7)  a  child  between  ten  and  fourteen,  without 
a  *  labor  certtflcate/  may  be  employed  as  a  half-timer  (sec.  6). 

3.  A  properly  authorized  officer,  armed  with  a  justice^s  order,  may  enter  any 
premises  where  it  is  suspected  that  children  are  illegaUy  employed  (sec.  29),  the 
penalty  for  obstruction  being  20L  (sec.  29). 

4.  Any  agent  of  an  employer  who  contravenes  this  act  will  be  proceeded 
against  as  if  he  were  the  employer,  and  if  it  be  proved  that  the  real  employer  is 
ignorant  of  his  agent's  proceedings,  or  that  in  all  good  &ith  he  believed  any 
false  representations,  and  received  any  forged  certificates  as  being  true  and  gen- 
uine, no  action  will  lie  against  him  under  this  act  (sec.  39). 

IIL — School  Managers  GentraJQy, 

1.  The  Government  grant,  if  earned  (1),  may  amount  to  Vis,  Bd,  a  head  in 
average  attendance,  subject  to  no  cbnditions  as  to  the  amount  of  the  expendi- 
ture, or  as  to  other  sources  of  income ;  and  (2)  it  may  exceed  that  sum  per 
head  without  specified  limit,  provided  that  the  whole  Government  grant  is  me^ 
by  an  equal  income  derived  from  rates  or  subscriptionsj  school  fees,  endow- 
ments, Ac,  (sec  19). 

2.  School  fees,  paid  by  the  Education  Department  on  behalf  of  duly  certifi- 
cated children  over  ten  years  old,  are  to  count  as  ordinary  Fchool  fees  and  not 
as  part  of  the  Government  grant  (sec  18);  but  no  school  can  claim  such  pay- 
ments where  the  ordinary  school  fee  exceeds  6d  a  week  (sched.  I). 

3.  In  any  authorized  school  district,  with  a  population  less  than  300,  an  ex- 
tra Government  grant  may  be  claimed  of  102.  a  year,  if  the  population  is  above 
200,  and  of  152.  if  it  be  below  200.  The  same  rule  wUl  apply  for  any  scattered 
population  of  the  like  numbers  within  a  circular  area  bounded  by  a  cinumfbr- 
ence  no  where  less  than  two  miles  by  the  nearest  road  from  the  school.  This 
extra  grant  is  to  count  among  the  school  fees  and  subscriptions,  &c,  and  not  as 
part  of  the  regular  Government  grant;  but  it  is  to  be  a  condition  of  any  school 
claiming  it,  that  there  is  '  no  other  public  elementary  school  recognized  by  the 
Education  Department  available  for  the  children '  in  the  district  of  such  school 
(sec  19). 

4.  In  all  cases  it  is  made  a  condition  of  receiving  Government  grants  (hat  the 
school  income  is  applied  *  only  for  the  purpose  of  public  elementary  schools  * 
(sec.  20). 

6.  Any  elementary  school  (1)  which  is  not  copducted  for  private  profit,  (2) 
which  is  open  at  all  reasonable  times  for  Government  inspection,  (3)  which  is 
certified  as  efficient  by  the  Education  Department  (and  is  tlterefore  under  a 
duly  certificated  teacher),  and  (4)  in  which  the  same  attendance  is  required  from 
the  scholars,  and  the  same  registers  of  that  attendance  are  kept  as,  for  the  time 
being,  may  be  required  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  public  elementary  school,  is 
to  count  afl  a  *  certified  (fflcient  school,'  satisfying  the  act,  although  it  does  not 
claim  and  pnjoy  any  Parliamentary  grunt  (sec.  48). 

6.  The  provisions  enumerated  above,  as  applying  to  school  managers  in  gen- 
eral, apply  with  equal  force  to  all  school  boards. 
IV, ^School  Boards. 

1.  Every  school  board,  'as  soon  as  may  be,'  must  publish  the  provisions  of 
the  act)  and  enforce  the  same  in  its  own  district ;  and  it  is  invested  with  all  the 
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powers  the  act  coohn  on  the  xhool  attendanoe  oommitftee  ooDstitated  hj  the 
act  (880.  7). 

2.  All  powers  aod  expenaes  ofa  achool  board  oader  this  act  are  to  be  coimt- 
ed  as  if  under  the  act  6f  18*70  (sea  30). 

8.  Casual  yacanciea  in  a  achool  board  are  to  be  filled  np  by  the  remabiDg 
members  (if  a  quorum)  at  a  special  meeting  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  (ached.  3]l 

4.  When  permitted  by  the  Education  Department,  a  school  board  may  build 
or  acquire  an  office  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  it  is  empowered  to  pro- 
Tide  school  accommodation  (sec  42). 

5.  School  boarda  are  to  ftimish  returns  requbed  under  this  acty  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  act  of  1870  (sec.  43). 

6.  No  school  board  officer  is  to  commence  legal  proceedings  in  respect  of  oeg- 
ligent  school  attendance^  until  authorized  bj  at  least  two  members  of  the 
board  (sec.  38). 

1.  A  school  board  possessing  neither  school  nor  school  site  maj  be  disaolTed 
if(l),  after  proceedings  analogous  to  those  required  for  establishing  a  school 
board,  the  proposed  dissolution  is  carried  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
TOtes  given ;  (2)  there  is  sufficient  school  accommodation  in  the  district^  aod  do 
order  has  been  sent  fh>m  the  Education  Department  to  supply  more;  and  (3)  the 
Education  Department  think  the  education  of  the  district  will  not  be  prejudi- 
cially affected  by  such  dissolution.  The  application  for  each  dissolutioa  must 
be  made  duripg  the  last  six  months  of  the  Ume  for  which  the  board  was  elected. 
The  property  of  a  dissolyed  school  board  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  their  liabilities  wiU  be  a  charge  on  the  rates  of  the  district 
After  such  dissolution  a  school  board  (under  the  act  of  1870)  may  (a)  be  consti- 
tuted again  in  the  district,  or  (b)  for  just  cause  be  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  just  ds  if  no  order  for  dissolution  had  ever  been  issued  (sec.  41) 

K.B.~For  further  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  board,  see  Section  YH, 
headed  *The  School  Attendance  Committee  and  the  Local  Committee.* 

Y. — Town  CknmeiiB  and  Boards  €f  Ouardiant. 

1.  Ck)uncil8  in  boroughs  and  boards  of  guardians  in  unions  are  each  of  theo 
to  appoint  annually  a  committee  of  ftom  six  to  twelve  members  of  their  ovn 
body,  to  be  called  the  '  School  Attendance  Committee.'  The  first  such  oommit- 
tee  should  be  appointed,  'as  soon  as  may  be,*  (sec.  1\  and  each  subsequent  one 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  council  or  the  board  of  guardians  after  the  annual 
election  of  the  same,  or  at  a  time  fixed  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Goren- 
ment  Board  (sched.  2).  Casual  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  council  or 
the  board  of  guardians  as  they  occur  (sched.  2),  and  the  number  of  membera  in 
the  committee  may  at  any  time  be  altered  by  the  electing  body,  provided  that 
the  committee  consist  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twelve  members  (sec. 
32).  In  a  school  attendance  committee,  elected  by  a  board  of  guardians,  one- 
third  at  least  (if  possible)  of  the  members  must  be  ex  officio  guardians  (sec.  U 

2.  It  rests  with  the  town  council  or  the  board  of  guardians  to  aothoriae  the 
school  attendance  committee,  appointed  by  them,  to  incur  expense  or  to  employ 
any  officer;  and  the  expenses  so  Incurred  are  to  be  met  in  a  bonx^hbjs 
borough  rate  or  Aiud,  and  in  a  anion  by  a  poor  rate  levied  by  the  guardiaos 
upon  the  several  pariahes  (proportionately  to  the  ratable  value  of  each)  in 
which  the  school  attendance  committee  acta  (seo.  31)l 
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3.  Boards  of  guardians  are  to  pay  the  school  fee  for  the  child  of  an  indigent 
bat  not  pauper  parent  to  the  amount  of  Zd.  a  week  (sec.  10),  the  same  to  be  a 
charge  on  the  rates  of  the  parish  in  which  the  parent  resides  (sea  35).  Simi- 
lar)j  all  expenses  incurred  under  sec.  20  Elementary  Education  Act,  1873,  are 
to  be  charged  to  the  parish  in  respect  of  which  they  are  incurred  (sec.  34). 

4.  When  a  child  is  sent  to  an  hidustrial  achool  other  than  by  an  *  attendance 
order,*  and  the  parent  is  too  poor  to  pay  any  or  all  the  sum  demanded  of  him 
by  the  managers  of  such  industrial-  Bohool,  the  guardians  are  to  make  up  the 
amount  and  to  charge  the  same  on  the  parish  in  which  the  parent  resides 
(sea  16). 

6.  Relief  given  by  the  guardians  to  out  door  paupers  to  enable  them  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  is  to  be  a  charge  on  the  common  fund  of  the  union  (and 
in  London  a  charge  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund).  Only  the  ordin- 
ary fee  charged  at  the  school,  where  such  chUdren  attend,  is  to  be  thus  paid  by 
the  guardians;  and  the  other  out  door  relief  received  by  such  pauper  parents 
will  be  withheld  if  their  chUdren  fkil  in  their  attendance  at  school  (sec.  40). 

6.  The  clerk  to  a  board  of  guardians  is  to  be  the  clerk  of  their  .school  attend- 
ance committee ;  and  all  proceedings  under  this  act  of  the  board,  the  school 
attendance  committee,  or  the  clerk,  are  to  be  regarded  as  if  they  were  proceed- 
ings under  the  ordinary  Poor  Laws  (sec.  34). 

YL — Other  Local  or  Chrporate  Au(horiiie9, 

1.  Where  the  Factory  Acts  are  in  force,  the  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors^ 
acting  under  the  authority  of  those  acts,  are  to  inforce  the  provisions  of  this  act 
in  the  place  of  the  school  board,  or  the  school  attendance  committee,  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  district  But  in  doing  so,  such  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors 
are  to  receive  the  assistance  of  the  said  school  board,  or  school  attendance  com- 
mittee, in  their  attempts  to  gam  information  and  otherwise  (sec.  1), 

2.  Children  employed  in  workshops  under  the  Workshop  Regulation  Ad, 
1867,  and  all  children  employed  in  fectories  not  subject  to  the  Factoiy  Act^ 
1874,  are  now  to  be  subject  to  sec&  31,  38,  39  Factory  Act,  1844,  and  to  sees. 
12,  15  Factory  Act,  1874,  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  authorized  inspectors,  or 
sub-inspectors,  as  the  present  act  directs.  But  sec.  12  Factory  Act,  1874,  will 
not  apply  to  any  c^ild  who  is  eleven  years  old  in  1876  (sec.  8). 

3.  In  an  urban  sanitary  district  (1)  with  a  population  not  below  5,000,  if  the 
district  (2)  is  not  and  does  not  comprise  a  borough,  and  (3)  consists  of  one  or 
more  whole  parishes  not  under  a  school  board,  the  urban  sanitary  authority  of 
that  district,  If  permitted  by  the  Education  Department,  may  act  as  the  council 
of  a  borough,  and  appoint  a  school  attendance  committee,  having  full  power 
over  the  district  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  school  attendance  committee 
appointed  by  the  guardians  of  the  union  in  which  the  district  is  situated.  The 
expenses  incurred  under  this  act,  by  such  urban  sanitary  authority,  must  be  met 
out  of  the  poor  rates  levied  on  the  parish  or  parishes  in  their  district  (according 
to  the  ratable  value  of  each  parish);  and  for  this  purpose,  the  urban  sanitaiy 
authority  are  to  have  all  the  powers  of  a  board  of  guardians  (sec.  33). 

4.  When  an  urban  satiitary  district  (1)  is  not  (and  does  not  comprise)  a 
borough,  and  is  not'  (2)  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  school  board,  and 
(3)  has  a  less  population  than  5,000,  and  (4)  does  not  embrace  one  or  more  whole 
parishes,  the  Education  Department  may  authorize  the  sanitary  authority  of  sudi 
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a  district  to  appoint  odo,  two,  or  three  of  their  own  membera  to  s^rve  upon,  and 
be  part  o^  the  school  attendance  committee  of  the  union  comprising  such  dis- 
trict (sec.  33). 

5.  If  after  Ist  January,  18*7 7,  a  school  board  is  appointed  for  anj  parish 
which  is  a  part  of,  or  which  ooinprises  the  whole  or  part  of  any  urban  saoitaTT 
district  in  which  the  urban  sanitary  authority  haye,  under  this  act,  appointed  a 
K^ool  attendance  committee,  such  committee  will  oease  to  act  for  Uie  district 
within  two  months  after  the  election  of  the  school  board;  but  by-hiws,  enacted 
by  the  school  attendance  committee,  will  remain  in  force  till  altered  or  revoked 
by  the  school  board  (sec.  33). 

YlX,^School  Attendance  Ctmmittee  (S,A,  C)  and  Local  Committee  {L  C.) 

1.  The  school  attendance  committee  (hereinafter  denoted  S  A  C,\  '  as  soon  ai 
may  be  *  after  their  appointment,  must  ^publish  the  provisions  of  the  act  within 
their  jurisdiction  (sec.  1). 

2.  Then  in  the  case  of  a  parent  whose  child,  over  five  years  old,  is  habitoallj 
absent  from  school,  or  habitually  wandering  about,  the  S  A.C.  must  (1)  first  warn 
the  parent  of  his  duty;  (2)  if  this  warning  is  unheeded,  complain  of  the  parent 
to  a  oourt  of  summaiy  Jurisdiction,  and  obtain  from  the  court  an  'attendance 
order,'  directing  tlie  parent  to  send  the  child  to  some  scliool  (sec  11);  (3)  if  this 
order  is  disobeyed,  repeat  the  complaint,  with  the  view  of  having  the  parent 
fined,  or  the  child  sent  to  an  industrial  school;  and  (4)  if  the  parent  is  still  in 
de&ult,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  again  repeat  the  complaint,  and  so  on  till  thej 
succeed  in  bringing  the  child  under  regular  instruction  (sec.  12).  The  &A.(l 
are  to  receive  information  respecting  defaulting  parents,  and  unless  considered 
by  them  to  be  inexpedient,  tliey  are  bound  upon  this  information  to  set  the  law 
in  motion  against  such  parents  (sec.  13). 

3.  When  a  child  has  been  sent  to  an  industrial  school  without  an  'attendaaoe 
order,'  the  S.A.G.  must  obtain  the  order  for  and  enforce  payment  (not  ezoeedb; 
29,  a  week)  fh>m  the  parent.  Under  certain  conditions,  tlie  S.  A.C.  may  join  the 
parent  in  a  request  for  tlie  admission  of  his  child  to  such  an  industrial  school 
(sec  16). 

4.  It  is  an  especial  duty  of  the  S.A.G.  to  report  to  tlie  Education  Departmeot 
any  infractions,  or  comphiints  of  infinsctions,  of  sec.  7  Elementary  EducatioQ 
Act,  1870,  (sec.  7). 

5.  The  S.A.G.  have  fUH  control  over  the  exemptions  from  school  attendance 
of  children  over  eight  years  old,  for  six  weeks  a  year,  whilst  harvest  or  other 
necessary  agricultural  work  is  going  on.  The  S.  AC.  must  (1)  issue  public  no- 
tice of  the  period  of  exemption,  (2)  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  the  Educstioa 
Department,  (3)  supply  with  a  similar  copy  the  overseers  of  every  parish  under 
their  control,  and  (4)  otherwise  ftirtber  advertise  the  same  for  the  information 
of  the  public  (sec.  9). 

€,  In  a  borough,  the  S.A  C.  may  make  by-laws  for  compulsory  attendance^ 
with  all  the  powers  of  a  school  board  (sec.  2lX  but  they  have  no  authority  to 
remit  or  to  pay  any  school  fees  (sec  23). 

7.  In  a  union  any  parish  may  make  requisition  to  the  S.A.C.  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  parish,  and  it  will  then  be  the  duty  of  that  S  A.C.  to  make  by-laws 
for  the  parish  with  the  force  of  school  board  by-laws  (sec.  21).  Tlie  'requiai- 
tu>s'  may  be  accompanied  by  suggestions  ttom  the  parish  as  to  the  Mtore 
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of  the  by-laws  demred,  and  both  the  S. A.G.  and  the  Education  Department  are 
bound  to  pay  due  regard  to  these  suggestions  (sec  22).  In  inforcing  such  by- 
laws, the  S.  A.C.  will  be  inreeted  with  all  the  powers  of  a  school  board  under 
the  act  of  1870,  except  that  they  may  neither  remit  nor  pay  school  fees  (sea  23). 

8.  In  a  borough  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  and  in  a  union  with  the 
consent  of  the  guardians  and  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (sec 
31),  the  S.A.C.  may  appoint  ene  or  more  officers  to  act  for  them,  and  may  pay 
the  same  a  salary  (sec.  28) ;  and  any  such  officer,  armed  with  a  justice's  order, 
may  inspect  premises  where  it  is  suspected  children  are  being  illegally  em- 
ployed (sec.  29). 

9.  A  certificate  of  birth  may  be  obtained  by  any  person  for  purposes  of  this 
act  from  the  registrar,  on  the  payment  of  not  more  than  a  shilling  (sec.  25); 
and  the  8  A.C.  inay  obtain  returns  of  births  and  deaths  from  any  registrar  at 
id,  an  entry  (sec.  26). 

10.  No  S  A.C.,  without  the  sanction  of  the  council  in  a  borough,  or  of  the 
guardians  (and  the  Local  Government  Board)  in  a  union,  may  appoint  any 
officer  or  incur  any  expense  (sec  31). 

11.  In  the  case  of  a  defaulting  S.A.O.,  the  Education  Department  may  ap- 
point any  persons  to  form  a  new  S.A.C..  Such  new  S.A.G.  will  (1)  supersede 
the  defiaiulting  S.A.C.,  will  (2)  have  all  the  powers  of  the  same^  may  (3)  continue 
in  office  for  not  more  than  two  years,  and  (4)  will  be  independent  of  all  control 
exercised  over  the  district  by  the  council  or  the  board  of  guardians.  All  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  new  S  A.G.  are  to  be  paid  by  the  council  or  the  guard- 
ians. At  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  such  new  S.A.G.  were  appointed,  tlie 
ordinary  S  A.G.  will  come  again  into  power;  but  they  may,  in  lilce  manner,  be 
superseded  when,  and  as  often  as,  they  may  agam  be  in  de&iilt  (sec.  27). 

12.  Whilst  the  S.A.C.  have  to  act  for  eveiy  parish  in  the  union  (or  boroughX 
they  may  appoint  for  any  individual  parish,  or  for  any  other  specified  area,  a 
local  committee  (denoted  afterward  L.0  )  to  give  them  aid  and  information,  but 
fiot  to  make  by-laws  or  to  proceed  in  the  courts.  The  L.G.  may  consist  of  not 
lesai  than  three  councilors  or  guardians,  but  other  persons  are  eligible  to  serve 
with  the  same  (sec  32).  The  S.A.G.  may  increase,  diminish,  change,  or  dissolve 
the  KG.  at  any' time;  and  they  have  to  fill  up  casual  vacancies  in  the  L.C.  as 
they  occur.  Ordinarily  the  L.C.  will  continue  in  office  till  the  first  meeting  of 
the  newly  appointed  S.A.G.  for  the  year  (and  afterward  until  a  new  L.G.  have 
been  appointed)  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  retiring  S.A.G.  The  pro- 
cedure of  the  S.A.G.  and  of  the  L.G.  is  (with  certain  provisos)  to  be  that  of  man- 
agers under  a  school  board  provided  for  in  the  third  schedule  of  the  act  of  1 870. 

13.  The  S.A.G.  will  continue  in  office  till  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly 
elected  council  or  board  of  guardians,  and  afterward  until  another  S.A.G.  have 
been  duly  appointed  (sched.  2). 

14.  The  S.A.G.  are  required  to  flimish  all  returns  asked  for  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  in  the  same  way  that  school  boards  have  to  do  under  the  act 
of  1870  (sec.  43).  * 

15.  No  legal  proceedings  with  respect  to  school  attendance  can  be  commenced 
until  it  has  been  authorized  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  S.A.G.  (sec  38). 

16.  Where,  after  1st  January*  1877,  a  school  board  is  appointed  for  any 
school  district,  the  S.A.G.,  or  other  local  authority  having,  under  this  act,  con- 
trol over  the  qame,  shall  cease  to  act  in  respect  to  it  at  the  end  of  two  months 
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fh>m  the  election  of  the  school  board.    But  anj  ^bj^lawB  then  in  force  in  tiie 
district  will  remain  in  force  until  altered  or  canceled  (sec.  36X 
YIII. — Paruhea  and  iheir  Overaeers. 

1.  The  overseers  of  a  parish  have  to  receive  all  notices  of  exemption  from 
school  attendance,  and  to  affix  the,  same  to  all  church  and  diapel  doors  in  then- 
parish  (sec.  9). 

2.  Any  parish  may  make  requisition  to  the  S.it.0 ,  in  whose  jurisdiction  it  is 
situated,  to  onset  by-laws  for  compulsory  attendance  in  that  parish  (sec.  21  )l 
This  requisition  is  to  be  made  by  resolution  in  the  same  way  as  for  forming  « 
school  board  in  a  parish,  and  it  may  be  accompanied  by  suggestions  as  to  the 
nature  of  those  by-laws.  All  expenses  in  connectbn  with  makmg  this  requisi- 
tion are  to  be  made  a  charge  on  the  rates  of  the  parish  (sec.  22). 

3.  Each  parish  is  to  be  answerable  for  the  school  fees  paid  by  the  guardians 
for  the  children  of  any  of  its  non-pauper  parisbtoners  (sec.  35). 

4.  Where,  under  the  Education  Acts  of  1870  and  1873,  a  part  of  a  parish  has 
been  constituted  a  separate  school  district,  (1)  such  district  will  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  parish,  (2)  the  overseers  of  the  entire  parish  will  act  as  the  overaeere 
of  the  school  district,  and  (3)  they  will  levy  a  rate  upon  the  area  of  the  school 
strict  to  provide  for  the  educational  expenses  of  that  district  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  would  do  if  the  school  district  formed  a  legally  constituted  separate 
parish  (sec.  49). 

IX. — Managers  of  Jndnuirial  SchooU. 

1.  The  managers  of  an  industrial  school,  of  which  a  child  has  been  an  in- 
mate for  one  month  or  more,  may  license  such  child  to  live  without  the  school 
upon  the  condition  of  its  attending  regularly  at  some  specified  elemeotaxy 
school  (sec.  14).    * 

2.  An  ordinary  industrial  school,  or  a  day  industrial  school,  can  only  be 
established  with  the  consent  of  a  principal  Secretary  of  State;  and  the  cost 
of  the  building  may  be  defrayed  by  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  in  fifty  years  (sec  15). 

3.  A  day  industrial  school  providing  (1)  industrial  training,  (2)  elementaiy 
education,  and  (3)  one  or  more  meals  a  day,  but  (4)  no  lodging  may,  if  certified 
by  a  Secretary  of  State,  receive  any  children  sent  under  the  Industrial  Sdiooh 
Act,  1866,  to  an  ordinary  industrial  school,  as  well  as  other  children  expressly 
provided  for  by  this  act  (sea  16)l 

4.  In  tlie  case  of  any  child  sent  to  a  day  industrial  school  otherwise  than  by 
an  '  atteudance  order,'  a  Parliamentary  grant,  not  exceeding  one  ahUUng  a  week, 
will  be  paid  to  the  managers,  together  with  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  skUkngs  a 
week  from  the  parent  of  the  child,  or,  if  the  parent  be  too  poor  to  pay,  then  from 
the  guardian  of  the  parish  i^  which  the  parent  resides  (sec.  16). 

5.  When  at  the  request  of  the  parent  and  of  the  &AG.  of  the  district 
(either  with  or  without  an  'attendance  order ')  a  child  is  admitted  to  a  day  in- 
dustrial school,  the  parent  must  pay  the  managers  not  less  than  one  diiBing  a 
week,  in  addition  to  which  there  will  be  contributed  from  the  Parliameotaiy 
grant  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixpence  a  week  (sea  16)l 

6.  The  scholars  in  a  day  industrial  school  are  to  be  examined  as  in  other  ele- 
mentary schools ;  but  the  rate  at  which  the  grant  will  be  awarded  is  to  be  sub- 
ject to  conditions  determined  on  by  tlM  Secretary  of  State  (sec.  17). 

7.  Orders  in  council  may  be  made^  varied,  or  revoked,  applying  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act.  1866,  to  day  industrial  schools.    The  form  of  orders  for  i 
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to  a  daj  industrial  achool  may  be  revoked  or  yaried,  and  any  such  school  may 
be  abolished  by  a  Secretary  of  State  (sec  16). 

X. — Cowrto  of  Summary  JviHsdicHon, 

1.  These  courts  haye  (1)  to  hear  complaints  made  by  the  S.A.G.  as  to  the 
neglect  of  a  child's  education,  (2)  to  order  the  attendance  of  any  such  child  at 
school,  (3)  if  the  parent  fails  to  choose  the  school,  to  do  so  for  him  (sec.  \\\  (4) 
to  hear  a  second  complaint  if' the  'order'  is  disobeyed,  (6)  to  inflict  a  flue  (not 
exceeding  6^.,  indusiye  of  costs)  upon  the  parent  if  it  is  the  parentis  fault,  or 
(6)  to  send  the  child  to  a  day  or  other  industrial  school  if  it  is  the  child's  fault, 
and  (7)  to  repeat  the  infliction  of  these  penalties  as  often  as  the  oflense  is  re- 
peated and  proved  (sec.  12). 

2.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  commit  a  child  to  the  day  industrial 
school  in  place  of  the  ordinary  industrial  school  (sec.  16). 

3.  A  justice  of  the  peace  may  grant  to  the  officer  of  any  S.  A.C.  an  order  em- 
powering him  to  search  premises  where  it  is  suspected  a  child  is  illegaUy  em- 
ployed, and  the  Court  may  inflict  a  flne,  not  exceeding  201,  on  any  person  who 
obstructs  the  of&xxt  in  his  execution  of  such  order  (sec.  29). 

4.  Sections  23,  24,  25  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1873,  will  apply  to 
offenses  under  the  act,  and  any  person  making  fl^udulent  representations,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  an  order  for  the  payment  of  school  fees,  may  be  sen- 
tenced by  the  Court  to  imprisonment  for  fourteen  day&  Offenses  against  tlie 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  will  be  treated  as  if  they  were  offenses 
against  the  Elementary  EducaUon  Act,  1873,  (sec.  37). 

Appendix. 
The  following  matters  are  specially  reserved  for  the  sanction  (if  considered 
necessary)  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament : — 

1.  All  orders  determining,  varying,  or  revoking  the  rules  with  respect  to  day 
industrial  schools  (sec.  16). 

2.  The  reasons  for  abolishing  a  day  industrial  school  (sec.  16). 

3.  The  conditions  of  grants  to  day  industrial  schools  (sea  17). 

4.  All  regulations  made,  varied,  or  revoked  by  the  Education  Department 
with  respect  to  the  form,  conditions,  &c.,  of  granting  'hibor  oertiflcates '  (sec  24X 

6.  All  proceedings  taken  to  supersede  a  defaulting  S.A.C.  (sec  27). 

6.  The  reasons  for  assenting  to  the  dissolution  of  a  school  board  (sec.  41). 
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BBOOlOCBKDAnONS  IN  1870: 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1870, 
have  reference  to  the  better  attendance  of  children  at  school : — 

That  all  children  should  either  pay  themselves  or  be  paid  for  out  of  a  paUic 
rate. 

That  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  paas  anj  law  compelling  attendanoe  at 
school  in  rural  districts. 

That  in  towns  it  is  desirable  that  proTlsion  be  made  for  the  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  parents,  if  possible,  or  if  not,  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity, of  all  children  who  are  of  school  age  and  are  not  actually  at  work. 

We  hope  that  the  payment  by  results  in  the  modified  form  in  which  we  have 
advised  its  adoption  will  make  the  teachers  more  keenly  anxious  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  children,  and  that  the  wholesome  rivalry  of  the  schools  in  the  same 
district  will  produce,  both  in  managers  and  in  teachers,  active  exertion  to  secore 
more  regular  and  more  beneficial  attendance.  With  respect  to  this  latter  poin^ 
we  recommoud : — 

That  no  child  should  be  conddered  as  having  made  an  attendance,  who  has 
not  been  present  in  the  school  during  the  four  hours  of  secular  instructioB, 
which  are  prescribed  by  the  Board's  Rule,  Part  I.,  IV.  17. 

The  roll  is  called  twice  a  day  in  schools  in  England,  and  as  there  is  olten  a 
break  in  the  school  attendance  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  schools  in  Ireland, 
it  would  tend  to  secure  attendance  for  the  full  time,  if  the  roll  were  calkd 
twice  a  day  instead  of  once. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Commissioners  here  indorse  the 
principle  of  the  much  discussed  25th  section  of  the  English  Act — 
namely,  that  the  school  fees  of  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  pay,  should  be  paid  out  of  a  public  rate ;  and  they  consider  a 
compulsory  law  of  attendance  inexpedient  for  Ireland. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  National  system  has  done  its 
work  well.  But,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  review  of  its  existence  of 
close  on  forty  years,  it  has  undeniably  grave  defects.  That  its 
working  has  not  been  more  seriously  impeded,  nay  more,  that  its 
existence  has  not  been  imperiled,  by  those  defects,  is  due,  first,  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  indeed  of  some  of  the 
clergy  of  other  denominations ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  obvious  £eu^ 
that  the  tendency  of  the  country  is  strongly  denominational.  lo  so 
unmixed  Protestant  school,  with  Protestant  teachers,  or  in  an  un- 
mixed Catholic  school,  with  Catholic  teachers,  there  is  little  danger 
that  any  system,  no  matter  what  its  inherent  defects,  can  become, 
or  be  changed  into  *  an  engine  of  proselytism.* 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  several  mixed  schools,  especially 
in  the  province  of  Ulster ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  National  system 
works  badly.  No  less  unsatisfactory  is  its  operation  in  all  the  Model 
Schools.     Hence,  their  gradual  discontinuance  is  recommended. 

The  Commissioners  further  suggest,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
Model  Schools  should  be  replaced  by  Denominational  Training 
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Schools ;  and  that  the  eBtablishment  of  these  should  be  encouraged 
and  their  maintenance  liberally  aided  by  the  State. 

But  they  go  still  further  in  favor  of  Denominational  Education ; 
and  it  is  clear  they  could  not  have  been  led  to  any  other  con- 
clusion by  the  evidence  contained  in  their  able  and  voluminous  re- 
port. Tney  say,  that,  while  they  are  of  opinion  that  in  all  places 
where  there  is  only  one  school  which  can  reasonably  expect  support 
from  the  State,  that  school  should  be  strictly  undenominational, 
with  full  protection  to  the  creed  of  the  minority  of  the  pupils,* 
they  think,  that,  where  there  are  several  schools  reasonably  accessi- 
ble to  children  of  different  denominations,  such  schools  may  be 
recognized  as  denominational  schools,  if  they  have  been  established 
a  sufficient  time  to  show  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  their  con- 
tinuance, and  that  the  managers  are  really  in  earnest  in  their  en- 
deavora  to  provide  a  complete  education.     They  recommend — 

I  That  in  places  where  there  is  only  one  school,  religioas  instruction  shall 
be  confined  to  fixed  hoars.    ' 

(a.)  No  child  registered  as  a  Protestant  shall  be  present  when  religious  in- 
struction is  given  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Ko  child  registered  as  a  Roman  Catholic  shall  be  present  when  religious  in- 
struction is  g^ven  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic. 

(5.)  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  join  in,  or  to  be  present  at  anj  religious 
observances  to  which  the  child's  parents  or  guardians  may  object. 

(c)  The  school  books  shall  be  such  as  have  been  allowed  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  National  Education  for  use  in  a  mixed  scliool 

(d)  No  religious  emblems  should  be  exhibited  during  school  hours. 

II.  That  the  Inspector  shall  not  examine  into  the  religious  teaching  or 
instruction  in  any  school,  but  he  shall  ascertain  whether  the  rules  in 
Section  I.  are  duly  observed. 

III.  That  when  there  have  been  in  operation  in  any  school  district,  or  within 
any  City  or  Town,  for  three  yeara,  two  or  more  schools,  of  wliich  one  is  ' 
under  Protestant,  and  one  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  having  an 
average  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  children,  the  National 
Board  may,  upon  application  from  the  Patron  or  Manager,  adopt  any  such 
school,  and  award  aid  without  requiring  any  regulation  as  to  religion  other 
than  the  following: — 

1.  Such  schools,  recognized  as  separate  schools  for  a  particular  religious  de- 
nomination, shall  be  subject  to  the  prohibitions  a  and  b  of  Section  I. 

2.  The  recognition  shall  be  terminable  upon  a  twelve  month's  notice. 

That  applications  from  schools  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Denominational 
Schools,  aided  by  the  National  Board,  shall  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  at  which  the  major  part  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  present; 
and  when  the  applications  are  approved  they  shall  be  scheduled  uud  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  it  is  proposed  sliould  be  done  in  the 
case  of  change  of  Rulea 
They  further  recommend — 

That  schools  may,  if  the  Bfanagers  petition  for  it,  be  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  inspection,  without  receiving  any  subsidy. 

*  Sttcb  protection  'as  that  arcry  child  in  the  plaoa  can  haTe  the  benefit  of  wcular  initraction 
■without  anj  danfar  of  bit  reoeiTtng  raiigiout  initraction  to  which  hit  parents  may  consriontioutly 
akijecV  *  We  think  it  nesonable/  they  add,  *that  in  a  mixed  school  the  teacher,  or,  if  there  be 
saiofe  than  one,  ihe  principal  teacher,  shooM  be  of  the  same  religion  as  the  majority  of  the  pupils, 
aad  that  tlie  assistant,  where  employed,  should  be  of  the  religion  of  the  minority.' 
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That  in  all  caaea  (under  Section  I.)  the  minority  being  free  to  retire,  and  the 
teachers  beinfr  boutid  to  put  them  out  when  religioua  instmcUon  is  given 
to  the  majority,  the  managers  shall  be  bound  to  provide  proper  shelter  for 
the  children  who  are  of  a  different  religious  denomination  from  the  teacher. 

Tlie  labors  of  this  commisBion  are  evidently  the  prelude  to  freeli 
legislation ;  and  the  conclasioDs  at  which  it  has  arrived  will,  no 
doabt,  have  great  weight  in  the  decision  of  the  Legialatare. 
Whatever  that  decision,  one  thing  is  certain — that  the  present 
system  does  not  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions, essential  to  complete  success.* 

Irish  CkffwerU  Primary  SchooU, 

Mr.  James  Stuart  Laurie,  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  Royal 

Commission  of  Inquiry,  in  his  Report  for  1870,  says: — 

Before  leaving  this  section  of  my  subject  I  feel  constrained  to  make  some 
reference,  however  brief,  to  oonvent  schools,  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing six  samples.  These  are,  of  course,  confined  to  giris'  and  infanta'  depaii* 
ments ;  they  are  held  within  the  convent  walls,  and  they  are  managed  by  the 
Roman  Cathdic  Sisterhood  exclusively.  Having  accepted  the  Board  principle 
of  separatism,  in  regard  u>  the  religious  instruction,  they  are  virtnally  National 
schools,  and  a  signboard  outside  (not  always  in  the  most  couApicuous  place) 
publishes  the  fact  Referring  to  those  visited  by  me,  viz.,  St  Mary*s  and  Pres- 
entation Convents  of  Limerick  city,  Adare,  Newcastle  West,  Konis,  and  Rath- 
keale — I  may  state  tliat  they  are  not  made  use  of  by  Prote8t:int8;  but,  inas- 
much as  they  are  limited  to  towns,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  The  Sister- 
hood, being  a  self-supporting  institution,  and,  for  excellent  rvaaona,  strictly 
unmercenary,  the  Board  grants  are  awarded,  as  a  help  toward  the  school 
expenses,  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  scale  of  per  centage  on  the  avenge 
attendance.  I  may  here  state,  once  for  all,  that,  notwithstanding  their  special 
character,  these  schools  are  doing  a  good  work,  and  amply  justifying  the  Board's 
concession  in  their  favor.  The  general  character  of  the  premises,  the  manage- 
ment, the  prevailing  tone  of  the  pupils,  the  self-sacrificing  and  well-directed 
zeal  of  the  Sisterhood,  and  the  aggregate  results  of  instruction — ^all  gave  me  the 
utmost  satisf^iction.  Even  supposing  I  had  all  the  required  data  at  hand,  I 
should  probably  decline  to  institute  any  comparison,  in  respect  of  technical  pfo- 
.  ficiency,  between  these  and  other  more  general  schools.  I  will  merely  reconl 
that  they  are  fVee  from  the  blemishes  of  the  ordinary  National  school,  to  which 
I  have  already  adverted  The  pointe  of  superiority — ^which  is,  after  all,  a  proof 
of  cuUure  on  the  part  of  the  managhig  staff— are:  manners  and  diaciplwe, 
organization,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  sprightliness,  and  cheerfulneesi  All 
branches  of  hand  woric,  such  as  sewing,  drawing,  penmanship,  and,  partini- 
larly,  exercise  books,  Ac.,  are  carried  out  with  the  most  gratifying  proficiency. 

*'Tlie  great  iDtlrumeDt  of  eoiiTenloa,  how«v«r,*  mjt  Um  Arehbithop,  *w  Um  diflurioa 
of  Scri|itural  Education.  Arehbuhop  Manmj  and  I  aficnd  in  d«iriiif  large  portiona  of  tha  Bibia 
to  be  read  in  our  National  Schoob ;  but  wa  agreed  in  thia,  baeaoM  we  diiagreed  ai  to  Ha  probaUe 
rasolto.  He  baliered  that  thej  would  bo  faTorabb  to  Romanism.  I  believed  that  thaj  would  be 
favorable  to  ProtesUntism ;  and  I  feet  coo6deot  that  I  was  right.* 

*  For  twenty  yean,  large  estraeti  ftom  the  New  Tertamont  have  bean  read  in  the  majority  of  Iba 
National  Schoob  fiir  more  diligently  than  that  book  b  read  in  ordinary  PKMaalaat  placai  of  oda- 


*  The  education  supplied  by  the  National  Board  n  gradually  aDdannining  the  vast  ftbrie  of  tba 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church.* 

*  I  believe,  as  I  said  Uw  other  day,  that  mixed  ednealion  is  gradoallx  enlighleninff  the  maea  of  tke 
people,  and  that,  if  we  give  it  up,  we  give  up  the  only  hope  of  weaning  the  Irish  Aom  the  abnsaa 
of  Popefy.  But  I  can  not  venture  openly  to  ptoftsi  thb  opinion,  I  can  not  openly  su^iofft  Uw 
Education  Board  as  an  instrument  of  conversion.  I  have  to  fight  its  battle  wiUi  one  haad.  wa4 
that  my  best,  tied  behind  me/ 
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INSTITUTIONS  IN  NKW  TORK  IN  1877. 
»T  W.  r.  LBTCHWOETH. 


ORPHAN  1STLUU& 

Therb  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  New  York  State  when  an  incorpo* 
rated  orphan  asjlam  did  not  exist  When  at  length,  through  the  noble 
eflforts  of  Mrs.  Isabelle  Graham  and  other  ladies  of  New  York  city,  it 
came  into  being;  in  1807,  under  the  name  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  its  benefactions  were  restricted  to  the  orphan* 
class  only.  Soon  the  word  orphan  became  expanded  in  its  significations 
to  include  half-orphans,  and  later,  to  embrace  destitAite  children  having 
both  parents  living,  many  of  whom  were  in  a  condition  yet  more  unfor* 
tnnate  than  orphanage. 

In  1817,  a  work  in  the  int^^st  of  Roman  Catholic  children  of  this  class 
was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Benevolent  Society,  which  has  since  attained  considerable  mag- 
nitude, and  is  at  present  conducted  in  three  different  asylums  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  city  of  New  York.  An 
additional  branch  has  within  the  past  few  years  been  established  by  this 
society  on  the  Boland  farm,  at  Peekskill,  for  the  older  boys. 

In  1826,  a  similar  project  was  undertaken  in  Brooklyn,  under  like 
auspices,  which  now  includes  the  large  establishments  for  both  sexes  in 
that  city  under  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  Society. 

The  work  thus  inaugurated  was  taken  up  later  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  by  ladies  imbued  with  an  earnest  missionary  spirit  As  early  as 
1880,  Mrs.  Sophia  D.  Bagg  of  Utica  made  efforts  in  this  direction,  which 
culminated  in  the  Utica  Orphan  Asylum ;  and  Mrs.  Orissa  Healy,  in 
Albany,  projected  a  similar  work,  out  of  which  was  established  the 
Albany  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1881. 

In  1888,  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum  was  organized,  and  two  years  later 
the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  of  Brooklyn.  In  the  same  year  the 
Asylum  for  the  Rt^lief  of  Half-Orphan  and  Destitute  Children  in  the  city 
of  New  York  commenced  operations,  since  which  time  an  extension  of 
this  same  work  has  taken  place,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  fol- 
lowing institutions:  The  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum  at  Buffalo,  in  1836; 
the  Rochester  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1837 ;  the  Onondaga  County  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Syracuse,  in  1841 ;  the  Leak  and  Watts  Orphan  House  at 
New  York,  in  1843;  the  Hudson  Orphan  Relief  Association  in  the  same 
68 
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year ;  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Children  of  Seamen  at  West 
New  Brighton,  Staien  Island,  in  1846 ;  the  Orphan  Home  and  Asylum 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1651 ; 
the  Oswego  Orphan  Asylum  at  Oswego,  and  the  Cayuga  Asylum  for 
Destitute  Children  at  Auburn,  in  1852 ;  the  Poughkeepsie  Orphan  House 
and  Home  for  the  Friendless  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  1857;  the  Jefferson 
County  Orphan  Asylum  at  Watertown,  in  1859;  the  Union  Home  and 
Schoolfor  the  Benefit  of  the  Children  of  Volunteers  at  New  Yoric,  in 
1861 ;  the  Newburg  Home  for  the  Friendless  at  Newburg,  and  the 
Ontario  County  Orphan  Asylum  at  Canandaigua,  in  1862 ;  the  Daven- 
port Institution  for  Female  Orphan  Children  at  Bath,  in  1836 :  the  Shel- 
tering A¥ms,  on  the  fiunily  system,  at  New  York,  in  1864,  and  the 
Southern  Tier  Orphan  Home  at  Elmira  in  the  same  year. 

In  1869,  a  work  of  great  efficiency,  though  on  a  small  scale,  was  in- 
augurated at  Cooperstown,  Otsego  County,  by  Miss  Susan  Fenimore 
Cooper,  by  the  establishment,  in  the  interests  of  neglected  and  dependent 
children,  of  the  Orphan  House  of  the  Holy  Saviour.  In  the  same  year 
the  Susquehanna  Valley  Home  was  established  at  Binghamton,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  accommodating  the  dependent  children  of  Broome 
and  severnl  adjoining  counties,  by  means  of  which  the  system  of  keeping 
children  in  the  poor-houses  of  the  several  counties  was  done  away  with. 

In  1870,  the  Madison  County  Orphan  Asylum  was  established,  the  late 
Gerrit  Smith  having  donated  a  site  and  building  to  this  object  A  work 
on  a  small  scale  for  children  of  this  class  is  conducted  by  the  Lockport 
Home  of  the  Friendless^  and  the  Plattsburg  Home  of  the  Friendle«. 

A  separate  endeavor  was  made  on  behalf  of  destitute  German  children, 
by  the  establishment,  under  Roman  Catholic  auspices,  of  the  German 
RomKn  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  in  Bu£hlo,  in  1852,  the  St  Joseph's 
Orphan  Asylum  in  New  York,  in  1858,  and  the  St  Joseph's  Asylum  in 
Rochester,  in  1862.  A  like  work  was  undertaken  by  the  German 
Lutheran  Church,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  Evangelica! 
Lutheran  St  John's  Orphan  Home  at  Buffalo,  in  1864,  which  now  com 
prises  two  departments,  one  for  boys  on  a  large  farm  at  Sulphur  Springs, 
near  the  city,  and  one  for  girls  in  the  city.  In  1866,  the  Wartburg  farm 
school  was  established  for  German  children  at  Mount  Vernon,  West- 
chester County,  also  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lutheran  Churdi. 

As  early  as  1836,  the  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored  Orphans 
was  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  1868,  the  Howard  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum  was  organized  in  Brooklyn.  * 

In  1855  a  work  growing  out  of  the  missionary  labor  among  the  Indians 
on  the  Cattaraugus  Indian  reservation,  one  which  strongly  appeals  tt 
the  sympathy  of  the  benevolent,  and  based  on  the  principle  of  justice, 
was  begun  under  the  name  of  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  an<) 
Destitute  Indian  Children. 

In  addition  to  the  work  already  mentioned  in  New  York  and  Brooklr^? 
fcr  the  welfare  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  in  which  should  be  included 
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that  oftheSistera  of  Mercy  in  Brooklyn,  organized  in  1655,  and  tho 
Orphan  Aflylum  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  founded  in  1861,  and,  in 
New  York,  the  Houge  of  Mercy,  and  the  St  Stephen's  Home  for  Children ; 
\he  latter  estahlished  in  1868,  an  extensive  enterprise  has  been  carried 
»ny  mainly  by  sisterhoods  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ia  other  parts 
|f  the  State.  Under  their  aealous  labors,  institutions  now  in  prosperous 
operation,  were  established  in  the  sequence  here  shown:  At  Utica,  the 
fit.  John's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1884;  at  Rochester,  the  St 
Plitrick*s  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1842 ;  at  Albany,  the  St  Vincent's 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1845 ;  at  Buffalo,  the  St  Vincent's  Female 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  St  Joseph's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1849 ;  at 
Troy,  the  St  Vincenf  s  Female  Orphan  Asyhiro,  in  1850 ;  at  Syracuse, 
the  St  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1852 ;  at  Dunkirk,  the  St 
Mary's  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1857;  and  at  Rochester,  the  St  Mary's  Boys' 
Orpban  Asylum,  in  1864.  The  Troy  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  for  Boys 
was  established  in  1850,  and  the  St  Vmcent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Albany  was  founded  in  1854.  Both  are  managed  by  the  Roman  CathoHc 
Order  of  Christian  Brothers. 

In  connection  with  the  charitable  labors  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
C/hurch  in  Brooklyn,  Utica,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  a  large  work  on 
behalfof  unfortunate  and  destitute  children  is  being  conducted  by  the 
church  charity  foundations  and  church  homes  in  these  places.  An  im- 
portant work,  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  church,  based  on  the 
family  system,  was  established  in  St  Johnland,  Long  Island,  by  the  late 
Reverend  Doctor  Muhlenberg.  The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in 
Rockland  County,  is  another  fine  illustration  of  this  feature  of  the  work 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  A  work  for  destitute  chiMren 
under  similar  auspices  is  also  conducted  on  a  limited  scale  in  Albany. 

The  sisterhoods  of  this  church  are  likewise  rariously  engaged  in  New 
York  in  an  extensive  work  for  children,  in  connection  with  the  relieving 
of  general  distress.  Among  the  institutions  under  their  charge  may  be 
mentioned  the  Shelter  for  Respectable  Girls,  the  Babies'  Shelter,  and  the 
St  Barnabas  House.  A  work  of  a  similar  character  i '  conducted  by 
ladiesof  Brooklyn  under  the  name  of  the  Association  for  the  Aid  of 
Friendless  Women  and  Children;  The  Sheltering  Arms  and  the  Brook- 
lyn Nursery  are  doing  a  beneficent  work  in  caring  for  infitnts. 

In  1860,  a  grant  of  property  was  obtained  from  the  city  of  New  York 
by  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  and  a  work  on  behalf  of  children  of 
Hebrew  parentage  was  successfully  undertaken.  * 

iNffrmmoN  for  deaf  mutb  cbildrev. 

In  1818  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  was  directed  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  an  institution  for  their  instruction  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  called  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  From  1818  to  1857  this  was  the  only  organiza- 
tion in  the  State  devoted  to  this  object  In  1857,  the  Roman  Catholic 
orderoftheSistersof  Charity  opened  an  institution  at  Buffalo,  for  the 
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same  clftss,  called  the  Le  Cooienlx  St  Maiy'a  Since  this  time  the  woiit 
has  been  carried  on  in  8e?eral  other  places  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  Neir 
York  city,  in  Rome,  in  Rochester,  and  at  Fordham. 
iNSTrnmoN  fob  blind  childbbk. 
The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  began  in  1882,  originated 
in  the  benevolent  eflforts  of  individuals  in  the  city  of  New  Yoric,  bat 
receives  from  the  State  a  stipulated  sum  ibr  each  pupil.  The  State 
Institution  for  the  same  class,  located  in  Batavta  was  established  in  1865, 
and  is  under  a  board  of  Trustees  anpointed  by  the  (Government,  mod  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  State. 

BEFOBMATORIES  FOB  JUTENILB  DBUKQUEHTa. 

The  New  York  House  of  Refuge  was  established  in  1814  by  the  Sooetf 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  was  removed  to  Randall's  Island,  in  1836. 

In  1844,  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  was  established  at  Rochester, 
for  boys,  but  now  have  a  department  devoted  to  girl&  In  1851,  the  New 
York  Juvenile  Asylum  was  established;  in  1862,  the  New  Yoik 
Catholic  Protectory  was  begun  in  Westchester,  and  in  1864  a  similar 
institution  in  Buffalo.  In  1869,  the  ship  Mercury  wai^  purchased  by  the 
municipal  authorities  and  converted  into  a  Training  School  for  refractory 
boys,  but  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  in  1875. 

IHDU8TBXAL  SCHOOLS  AND  LODOINO-HOUSB. 

In  1885,  the  American  Female  Reform  and  Guardian  Society  was 
established  in  New  York,  which  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Female  Guardian  Society,  in  1849,  which  in  1868  under 
special  powers,  established  industrial  schools  for  their  subjects. 

In  1847,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  was  formed  for  the  estabfiduneot 
of  Lodging  Houses  and  Night  Schools  in  the  west  section  of  the  city. 
In  connection  with  these,  for  the  benefit  of  homeless  children,  a  system 
oftransplanting  was  inaugurated,  by  which  means,  np  to  1675,  there 
were  placed  in  homes,  mainly  at  the  West,  nearly  forty  thonsaiid 
children.  This  society  has  slso  established  twenty-one  day  indostrid 
schools  and  thirteen  night  schoohi,  in  which  an  incalculable  benefit  has 
accrued  to  poor  street  children,  who  have  been  partly  fed,  clothed,  and 
instructed.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  work  of  this  society,  also,  is  its 
girls'  lodging-house,  in  which  homeless  girls  are  taught  to  use  the 
sewing-machine,  and  are  helped  in  various  ways  to  recover  tiie  lost 
•threads  of  a  better  destiny.  About  the  time  that  the  work  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  was  inaugurated  in  New  York,  an  undertaking 
>was  begun  by  the  ladies  of  Brooklyn,  which  led  to  the  organisation  of 
the  Brooklyn  Industrial  School  Association,  under  which  some  four 
industrial  schools,  in  different  parts  of  Brooklyn,  have  been  established. 
as  also  an  orphan  house,  or  temporary  asylum.  In  1866,  an  association 
of  public-spirited  gentlemen  established  in  that  city  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  which  comprises  two  lodging-houses  and  two  industrial  schools. 
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A  correspondiDgly  laudable  endeavor  to  save  neglected  youth  of  this 
class,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  has  been  put  forth  by  Roman  Catholic 
dtizens  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York ;  lodging-houses  in  each  city  being 
conducted  by  the  societies  of  St  Vincent  de  PauL 

The  work  of  gathering  into  industrial  schools  the  wretched  children 
from  populous  centers,  washing  them,  attiring  them  when  needed,  in- 
structing them  in  the  elementary  branches,  giving  them  a  dinner, 
teaching  them  sewing,  and  sending  them  to  their  homes  at  night,  with 
such  moral  instruction  as  (aithftil  teachers  may  impart,  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  but  it  has  also  been 
carried  on  in  Williamsburg,  Albany,  Troy,  and  Rochester.  In  New 
York,  too,  the  Ladies*  Home  Missionary  Society,,the  Fire  Points  House 
of  Industry,  the  Wilson^s  Industrial  School,  the  Howard  Mission  for 
Little  Wanderers,  and  others,  are  engaged  in  this  work. 

ISIXUH8  FOB  INFANTS  AND  FOUNDLINGS. 

In  1852,  the  St  Mary^s  Asylum  for  Widows  and  Foundlings  was 
organized  in  BufEalo,  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  a  benevplent  citizen  hav- 
ing donated  land  for  that  purpose.  This  was  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  in  New  York  city,  in  1854;  in 
1865,  by  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  and  in  1869  by  the  extensive 
Foundling  Asylum  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  New  York  City.  The 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  has  a  large  country  branch  at  West  New 
Brighton.  The  Infant  Asylum  conducts  its  work  in  two  different  locali- 
ties in  New  York  city,  and  has  likewise  a  country  branch  at  Flushing. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  OABB  OF  IDIOTS. 

New  York  was  the  second  State  in  the  Union  to  make  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  teachable  idiots.  A  private  school  was  opened  in  1848, 
in  Massachusetts.  This  State  began  the  work  in  1851,  at  Albany.  The 
New  York  State  Institution  was  incorporated  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  the  founder  of  the  private  school  at  Barre, 
Massachusetts.  It  was  removed  in  1855  to  Syracuse,  its  present  location. 
A  large  school  for  the  instruction  of  idiots  was  subsequently  opened  on 
Bandall's  Island. 

INDUSTRIAL  HOMES  FOB  QIRLS. 

These  homes  are  mainly  conducted  by  Roman  Catholic  sisterhoods. 
The  first  was  established  in  New  York  city,  in  1866,  by  the  Society  of  St 
Tincent  de  Paul,  where  young  girls  were  taught  plain  sewing,  embroid- 
ery, dress  and  cloak-making,  the  use  of  the  different  sewing-machines, 
and  domestic  dutiea  A  like  institution  was  established  in  Rochester,  in 
1867,  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  another  in  the  same  place  in  1878,  by 
Sister  Hieronyma,  who  took  up  this  work  after  founding  the  St  Mary*s 
Hospital  in  that  city.  An  Industrial  Home  is  also  in  operation  at 
Albany  and  at  Brooklyn,  both  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
also  the  St  Joseph's  Industrial  School  of  New  York,  a  branch  of  the 
Institution  of  Men^. 
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E06P1TAL8  lOB  CHILDBHT. 

St  Lake*ft  Hospital,  of  New  York  city,  has  a  depafimeDt  spedallj 
devoted  to  children,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Protestaot 
Episc€»pal  Church.  The  hospital  has  been  in  operation  since  18(K>,  and 
many  little  sufferers  have  been  the  recipients  of  loving  care  within  its 
walls.  In  1862,.  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Roptared 
and  Crippled  was  established,  and  through  its  medium,  thousands  of 
children  and  adults  have  been  saved  from  complete  dependency.  Its 
beneficent  operations  not  only  relieve  sufferings  but  restore  to  oseiulness 
the  crippled  and  deformed.  The  sisterhoods  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  have  inaugurated  a  hospital  work  distinctively  for  children, 
thouj^h  pursuing  somewhat  different  methods.  St  Mary*s  Free  Hospital 
for  children,  in  New  York  city,  and  the  Child's  Hospital  in  Albany,  are 
institutions  to  which  children  are  directed  by  humane  physicians  and 
ladies  under  circumstances  where  they  can  not  in  their  homes  receive  the 
care  necessary  to  their  recovery.  Numbers  of  children  in  these  hospitals 
have,  by  the  superior  care  aflfbrded  them,  and  the  skillful  treatment  of 
physicians,  serving  without  pay,  been  saved  from  blindness  and  life-loog 
mcapacity  in  other  ways. 

Besides  the  dependent  children  gathered  into  the  institntion  thus 
briefly  described,  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charity^  for  1875, 
shows  that  there  were  2,126  children  of  this  class  in  the  county  and 
city  Poor  Houses  and  Alms  Houses,  and  that  the  best  good  of  the 
children  and  the  State  call  for  their  removal  at  the  eariiest  practicable 
moment  into  special  Asylums. 

Slatisticai  Results. 

A  special  report  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Charity  for  1875,  showed 
that  the  number  of  children  in  the  institutions  referred  to^  exclusive  of 
those  in  industrial  schools,  day  homes,  and  lodging-houses,  was  17,791 ; 
of  these,  9,404  were  boys  and  8.387  were  girls.  The  proportion  of 
orphans  was  8,889,  and  of  half-orphans,  7,610.  There  were  3,110  aboot 
whom  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  their  parents  were  living  or 
not  .  The  amount  expended  on  behalf  of  these  children  for  that  year, 
as  nearly  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  was,  $2,689,500. 

NEED  OF  INTEBMEDIATB    REFORHATOBTSS. 

The  institutions  which  now  receive  this  class, — the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum,  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  St  John's  Catholic  Protectorr, 
Buffiilo,  and  the  Truant  Home  in  Brooklyn, — being  merely  local  in  their 
pcope,  afford  only  partial  relief  in  this  direction,  and  to-day,  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  State,  no  provision  whatever  for  this  class  existsw  In  our 
orphan  asylums,  it  has  been  found  that  a  class  of  children  float  into  them 
who  need  a  restraint  and  discipline  that  can  not  be  enforced  in  such 
institutions.  The  presence  in  orphan  asylums  of  children  who  are 
uncontrollable  under  ordinary  rules,  exercises  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  other  children.    It  is  often  so  great  that  the  utmost  watchfulness  ca 
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the  part  of  the  teachers  can  not  counteract  it    The  interest,  hoth  of  an 
ungovemable  child  and  of  the  institution  itself  requires  its  removal. 

To  place  such  a  child  in  a  house  of  refuge,  among  incorrigible  and 
hardened  offenders,  many  of  them  mature  in  years  and  crime,  is  evident- . 
\y  unwise,  and  must  result  in  an  influence  being  exerted  on  him 
proportionately  as  injurious  as  his  influence  was  injurious  upon  the 
children  in  the  institution  from  which  be  was  removed. 

There  are  also,  in  every  county  throughout  the  State,  considerable 
numbers  of  children  who  have  broken  loose  from  parental  control,  who 
need  some  kind  of  reformatory  training,  and  whom,  to  send  to  houses  of 
refuge,  would  be  impolitic  and  unjust 

It  is  believed  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  are,  in  these  prison-like 
institutions,  numbers  of  inmates  of  the  vagrant  and  truant  class,  who,  by 
their  contact  with  criminal  associations,  are  endangered,  and  become 
worse  instead  of  better.  In  these  institutions,  as  at  present  constituted, 
proper  classification  is  not  practicable.  Hence  the  need  of  other 
provisions  for  those  who  are  endangered  by  being  committed  there 

Whatever  methods  may  be  adopted,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  following 
principles  should  be  recognized : — 

First  The  work  should  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  dis- 
interested benevolence. 

Second.  Its  expense  should  be  defrayed  in  part  by  private  charity,  in 
order  to  keep  alive  Christian  interest  and  sympathy  with  its  aims  and 
objects. 

Third.  The  personal  influence  of  those  who  engage  in  the  work  from 
philanthropic  motivt;s  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  each  child,  which, 
it  is  now  generally  conceded,  can  be  best  done  under  the  family  system. 

Fourth.  The  co-operation  of  women  of  elevated  character  is  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  success. 

Fifth.  The  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  principles,  the  awaken- 
ing of  hope,  and  the  building  up  of  self-respect,  are  so  obviously  essential 
as  to  hardly  need  mention. 

Sixth.  Reformatory  means  and  appliances  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
child's  disposition.  A  knowledge  of  its  antecedents  is  therefore 
necessary  to  the  reformer.  The  delinquent  child  should  be  regarded  as 
diseased,  and  a  diagnoms  of  its  moral  condition  held  essential  to  its  cure. 

Seventh.  In  small  institutions,  located  in  the  country,  where  out-door 
employment,  especially  such  as  fanninp^  and  gardening,  is  succeeded  by 
in-door  industries  during  the  winter,  thus  drawing  the  wayward  from  city 
life  by  teaching  them  country  avocations,  good  results  may  be  looked  for. 

Eighth.  Parents  able  to  do  so,  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  children  while  under  reformatory  treatment 

Ninth.  As  far  as  possible,  reformed  children  should  be  transplanted 
away  from  the  vicious  associations  by  which  they  were  led  astra}^ 

Tenth.  Interest  in  the  children  should  be  maintained,  following  them 
with  watchful  care  and  wise  counsel  till  they  reach  maturity. 
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SchechOe  Z^Seedle-Work, 


Infants  Department— Fiak  fitandaid.— 8  to  6  (probdUe  age).— FoiilioBdriOL 
hemming,  simple^  on  rtiips,  beginning:  witii  black  cotton,  naiog  to  red,  and 
going  on  to  blue.  Hemming,  8in4>Ieana  counter.  To  show  any  gannent  wfaidi 
can  be  made  entirely  by  these— e.  a.,  a  cidld^s  oommon  pinafore. 

Second  StondaitL—o  to  7  (probaUe  age).— Thraaduig  needles;  hemmiiig; 
seamine;  felling;  pleating.  Any  garme^  which  can  be  entuehr  oooD^ileled 
with  the  above  ditches  onlr— e.  g.,  a  child's  plain  slnft  KnUiing,— Two 
needles.  A  strip  3  inches  bv  18  inches  with  cotton.  £v«ry  infant  adiOQl  riioiild 
have  two  standards.  The  nrst  standard  gnuied  in  fourdivisians— idL,  posituw 
drill,  strips,  threading,  sarments. 

Oirli^  L€partment.--FixtA  Standard.— CoD^waed  stvictly  of  children  who 
have  not  passed  the  two  standards  in  infants'  departmentb  Hemming  and 
Fixing.— Strips  in  colored  cotton,  as  in  infants'  department  TTmwmwig  gbaapki 
and  counter,  with  white  cotton.  Any japannent  which  can  he  entirehr  oomplotod 
b^  the  above--«.  g„  a.child's  simple  shift  and  ni^t-sown  or  pinafore.  JCntf- 
^tn^.— Two  needlea  A  strip  as  above.  This  stsnaacd  diooui  be  sobdiviilBd 
into  two  divisions— viz.,  strips,  garments. 

Second  Standard.— Composeostrictly  of  those  childien  who  have  not  passed 
the  second  standard  in  infimts*  department.  Hemming;  seaming;  felHiig; 
pleating.  Fixing  all  the  abova  Anv  gannent  which  can  he  entirelj  macfe 
with  th^above  stitches  only— e.  g, ,  a  plain  shift  pleated  into  band.  Knutmg,— 
Two  needles.  Plain  and  porled  rows  altemately.  A  strip  aa  wixpre,  soar 
needles,  wristlets  or  mufEateea 

Third  Standard.— The  junction  of  the  two  departments,  girls  and  iBfisnlBL 
Hemming;  seaming;  feHing;  ideating;  rtitdiliig;  aewizig  on  gfcHwg^  Fbdng 
the  abov&  An^  garment  wmch  can  be  entirely  finii^toa  by  the  above  atttches 
onlv— e.  gr.,  a  shift  pleated  into  stitched  band  with  atrings  to  tie  up  the  sfeeves 
on  the  shoulders.  Herring  boning,—A  flannel  garment  to  show  this  atitdi— e. 
g. ,  a  petticoat.  Knitting.— Fear  needles.  Plain  and  purled  alteniately-^  g.^ 
socks.    Darning  and  simple  marking  on  coarse  material 

Fourth  Standard.— Hemming;  seaming;  feUing ;  stitching;  gattieving;  atrok- 
ix^:  setting  in;  marldng  on  a  finer  material;  banon-holing:  sewing  onDuttana 
Fixing  all  the  above.  Any  garment  whieh  can  be  fuHT  flnubed  by  all  the  above 
stitches  only— «.  a.,  a  plain  night-shirt  Herring-boning.— -Aay  gannent  whkli 
will  show  tnis  stitch— e.  or.,  a  baby's  flannel  squareu  Cutting  Out— Any  plain 
garment  such  as  the  children  can  make  ap  to  this  standard.    Plain  Dannng 

patehing  gan 


and  ifendtn(7.— Stockings;  garments;  patehing  garmenta    Knitting^— Vcar 
needles— e.  gr.,  a  full-sized  youth's  sodc,  with  at  least  three  decreaaii^s  bk  the 


Fifth 


Standard. — Hennn^ng;  seaming;  felling;  stitdiing;  bntton*! 
sewing  on  buttons;  gathering;  stroking;  setting  In  gathers;  marking;  a  t 
run;  whipping;  setting  on  frflls.  Fixing  the  abova  Any  garment  whioh  can 
be  completely  nniaheaby  the  above  stitches— e.  g.,  a plam  night-drrsa  Eer- 
ring-bonijuf.—Aiiy  garment  which  will  show  this  stitch— «.  g.,  a  babyls  ni^ 
flannel  Knittinq.—Four  needlea  A  foil-siaed  boy's  "knickerfoocko'''  stock- 
ing. Daming.—Tlain  and  Swiss  darning;  stockinga  Patching  and  danung 
garments  in  calico  and  flanneL  Cutting  Out.— Any  garment  such  as  the 
children  can  make  up  to  this  standard. 
Sixth  Standard.— Hemming;  seaming;  feUiog;  stitching:  sewing  on  i 


stitcb^— e.  g.,  a  baby's  head  shawl  with  one  comer  rouuded.  Knitting.—i  _ 
needles.  A  long  full-sized  stockinit  wtth  heels  thidsened.  DttzmiN^.— Plain 
and  Swiss  darning  and  grafting  stockings.  Patching  and  darning  {rannenlB  in 
calico,  flannel,  and  Unen.  CuUing  Out.— Every  end  of  ordinary  ganneift 
required  in  a  large  family. 

R  B.— In  connection  witii  this  schedule,  see  Plain  Needle-work  in  Six  Stand- 
arde,  aui  Plain  Knitting  and  Mending,  puhliahed  by  QriiHih  &  FBrran,  8t 
Paul's  Church-yard,  Lonaon. 

[The  demands  of  tiie  above  schedule  on  the  Infisnts'  Department  seem  to  us 
unreasonable  for  girls  from  three  to  five  years  of  age,  and  even  for  thoae  who 
have  passed  their  seventh  year.  It  is  very  certain  that  good  houaewi  ves  caonol 
complain  of  the  modem  popular  school,  if  the  conditiens  of  this  schednle  are 
complied  with.  Teachers  cannot  supervise,  even,  much  .es  give  sndi  pniciicai 
instruction,  without  having  had  practical  txaioiDg  in  needlework.] 
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FBOQaAKKS  OF  LSOTURBS  FOB  WniTBB  TBBM,  1826-6. 

L  0BDINI8  THXOIXKHCL    1.  Ffofuwmm  ordinariorum. 

P.  Mabhbinbckb,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Bnoffdopaediam  iheohgicam  cum  hietoria 
discipKnarum  iheologicarum  docebit  quinquies  pi  hebd.  bor.  lY-V.  2)  Th&- 
ologiam  dogmaticam  eccksiae  ChrisUanoM  quiDquies  p.  hebd.  b.  Y-YI. 

A.  Nbandbr,  Dr. — ^I.  Pablioe)  Aevi  apoatolici  imaginem  adumbrare  apostolorum' 
que  hUtoriam  illustrare  oonabitur  bixL  p.  bebd.  hor.  die  Sat  hor.  XIMI.  2) 
In  lectioDibus  de  insignihua  ecdesiae  doctoribus  perget  bin.  p.  hebd.  dieb.  lovis 
et  Ven.  h.  XI-XIL  IL  Privatim  1)  Histonam  poffkriorum  eccksiae  saecukh 
rum  enarrabit  quinquies  per  bebd.  h.  XII-I.  2)  Bpisklaa  ad  Corinffiioa  et 
unam  aUeramve  ex  minoribus  D.  JPavH  qpistoUs  intorpretabitur  quinquies  p. 
hebd.  hor.  I-II. 

P.  ScHLBiBRMACHBB,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  SRst^riae  ecdeatasUcae  compendium  uno 
absolvendum  semestri  tradet  quinquies  p.  hebd.  hor.  YIII-IX.  2)  Acta 
apoaiolorum  interpretabitur  quinquies  p.  hebd.  hor.  IX-X. 

F.  Strauss,  Dr.— I.  Publico  1)  Historiam  rerum  hamileiicarum  enarrabit  d. 
Mera  hor.  XII-I.  2)  ExarciUUiows  homHeUcaa  moderari  perget  d.  Lun.  et 
Mart  hor.  YI-YIIL  II.  Privatim  homOeticen  docebit  quater  p.  hebd.  hor. 
XII-I. 

2.  Frqfesaorum  exiraord&uxriorwn, 

L  L  Bbllbhakv,  Dr. — ^Privatim  Fsaknos  gtUngtu^finta  pHaree  explicabit  dieb. 
Merc,  et  Sat.  hor.  XI-XII. 

F.  BLBBKf  Lia — L  Publioe  evanffeUorum  MaUhaei^  Marci^  Lucae  partem  poste- 
riorem  explicabit  horis  oonstituendis.  IL  Privatim  1)  Historiam  criiicam 
Uborum  Novi  TssL  tradet  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  XI-XIL  2)  I4brum  Jesaiae  ex* 
plicabit  quinquies  p.  hebd.  h.  X-XL 

A.  Tholuok,  Lia — ^I.  Publioe  historiam  iheologiae  saecuU  XVUI,  tradet  et  j?rti»- 
ct>ia  SupranaturalUami  et  Batianalismi  explicabit  II.  Privatim  1)  DogmaH' 
oen  ChrisOanam  quater  p.  hebd.  docebit  2)  Locos  prophetarum  Messiamos 
explicabit  quater  p.  hebd. 

3.  Frioaiifm  docentium, 

0.  BoHi^  Lia— I.  Gratis  epistoku  de  Pauii  ad  Ephesios  et  PhiUppensea  d.  Mere. 
et  Sat.  hor.  X-XL  interpretabitur.    II.  Privatim  tradet  escplicoHonem  histori- 
cam  dogmatum  eorumt  quae  in  lihris  symboUds  ecdesiae  eoa0igelicae  LuOieranae  ' 
et  Beformatae  proposUa  sunt^  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  X-XL 

G.  BoHHBB,  Lia — ^L  Gratis  historiam  sex  priorum  ecdesiae  Christianas  saecur 
brum  enarrabit  d.  Mera  hor.  IX-X.  et  Sat  hor.  IX-XL  IL  Privatim  wanr 
geHvm  D,  Imcoa  explicabit  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  IX-X 

K  G.  HBNasTBNBEBe,  Lia — Privatim  1)  Historiam  Hebraeortm  tradet  inde  a 
primis  temporibus  usque  ad  Hierosolymorum  exddium  quater  p.  hebd.  h. 
IX-X.     2)  Psalmos  dxplicabit  quinquies  per  hebd  h.  X-XI. 

F.  UuLEMANK,  Lia — I.  Gratis  1)  IntroducHonem  hishricam  eriticam  in  Vet  Ted, 
libros  tradet  d.  Merc,  et  Sat  hor.  III-IY.  2)  Christologiom  VeL  Test  enar- 
rabit et  prophetairum  vatidnia  de  Messia  explicabit  d.  Lun.  et  lov.  hor.  ni- 
lY.  3)  Etementa  linguae  Syriacae  dooebit  duce  libro  suo  (EdemenJUurUkre  der 
Syriachen  Spradte,  Berlin  b.  EnaUn)  hora  adhuc  oonstituenda.  II.  Privatim 
instituiiones  linguae  E^aicae  grammatieas  tradet  d.  Mera  et  Sat  h.  n-HL 

IL  OBDnris  lUKEDioi.    1.  Frofessorwn  ordinariorttm. 

F.  A.  Bebnbb,  Dr.— Privatim  1)  Encydopaediam  imis  posiUvi  duoe  Schmalao 
quiuquies  per  hebd.  hor.  XI-XII.  2)i  lus  cnminale  duce  Feuerbaohio  quin- 
quies Pl  hebd.  h.  XII-L  propooet 

A.  Bbthmakk-Hollweo,  Dr. — ^I.  Publioe  de  processu  ooncursus  oreditorum  die 
Sat  hor.  XI-XII.  disseret  IL  Privatim  1)  InstOuiionea  turu  Bomani  quater 
per  hebd.  hor.  IX-X  et  X-XL  2)  JProcessum  dvikm  quinquies  p.  hebd.  hor. 
XI-XII.  explicabit 

C.  G.  DB  Lakotbollb,  Dr. — ^I.  PuUioe  omsAfiutJoiiem  wipeni /2(>f^ 
die  Yener.  h.  I-IL  exponet    IL  Privatim  1)  Historiam  imperii  d  iuris  Chr- 
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maniei  sexies  p.  hebd.  hor.  YIII-DL    2)  Jus  pubNcam  Germaniae  quinqoifls 

per  hebd.  b.  XII~L  dooebit 
F.  C.  DB  Savioky,  Dr.— Privatim  ius  Pandeckarum  hor.  IX-X  et  X-XI.  tradet 
Th.  Sohmalz,  Dr. — I.  Privatim  1)  Jus  Germanicum  privatum  qainquics  p.  hebd. 

h.  XI-XII.     2)  Ius  naUtrae  qaater  p.  hebd.  b.  XII-I.    3)  Jus  yuoluum  Utr- 

rrumiae  sexies  p.  hebd.  h.  Y-VI.    4)  DisciyUnas  eameraies  h.  IV-V.  duceU^ 

libris  suis  usurua.     II.  PriYatiasime  offert  lectiones  in  procestwn  dviiem  cmn 

practids  exercitaUonibus  coniunekts, 
M.  SPRiOKUANNf  Dr. — ^Privatim  ius  feudale  quiaquies  p.  hebd.  Ill-iy.  dooa 

Paetzio  tradet 

E.  G.  Lib.  Bar.  a  Reibnitz,  Dr.  prof.  hon.—!.  Publioe  ius  feudaie  horis  adboe 
indicandis  secundum  librum  suum  tradet.  II.  Privatim  proeestum  Bt/russicum 
civilem  explicabit  ac  cum  processu  commuui  Gennanico  et  Gallico  comparabit^ 
practicaaque  exercitationes  instituet,  dieb.  Mart  Iot.  Sat  h.  IV-VI. 

2.  ProfessoTum  extraordinariorum, 

C.  G.  HoMETER,  Dr. — ^I.  Publico  de  iure  rusticorum  diaseret  die  Sut  h.  VIII-IX. 
II.  Privatim  1)  Ius  Germanicum  privatum  quinquies  p.  hebd.  h.  Vill-IX  2) 
Ius  feudale  quater  p.  hebd.  \i.  IV-Y,  dooebit 

C.  A.  G.  Klenzb,  Dr. — I.  Publico  Cieeronis  libros  de  republica  iaterpretabitur 
bis  p.  hebd.  h.  VIII-IX  II.  Privatim  1)  Gaio  duce  instituiionts  turn  Rih 
mani  tradet  sexies  p.  hebd.  h.  XII-I.  2)  Hi-.ioriam  populi  Ronmni  usgue  ad 
lusUnianum  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  VIII-IX.  docebit,  iuris  potissimum  historiam 
spectatorua 

3.  Privatim  docenttum. 

F.  G.  E.  Backe,  Dr. — Privatim  instUutiones  iuris  Bomani  dooebit  quotidie  hor. 
IX-X.  et  dieb.  Merc,  et  Sat  h.  X-XL 

E.  A.  Labpeyrbs,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Ius  cationicum  duce  G.  L.  Bohmer  quinquies 
p.  hebd.  h.  XI-XII.  2)  Ius  feudale  duoe  Paetzio  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  X-XI. 
explicabit 

G.  G.  G.  M.  RosSBBRQER,  Dr.— I.  Privatim  1)  /i»  Pandeetarum  duce  Mackeldej 
quinquies  p.  hebd.  hor.  IX-X  et  X-XL  2)  Jus  hereditarium  duce  Mackeldej 
quarter  p.  hebd.  h.  VIII-IX  3)  Ius  eanonicum  ad  Schmalzii  compendium 
quarter  p.  hebd.  h.  III-IV.  tradet  II.  Privatiasime  offert  txafmituUioria  ei 
repetUoria  turn  de  universo  iure  tum  de  singulis  partibus. 

A.  A.  F.  RuDORfri  Dr. — I.  Gratia  272piana/ra^7iKiUainterpretabitur  bora  adhoe 

indicanda.    II.  Privatim  ius  hereditarium  quinquies  pi  hebd.  b.*  VIII-IX 

exponet 
0. 1.  L.  Steltzer,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Ius  hereditarium  duce  Mackeldey  quinqaies 

p.  hebd.  b.  VIII-IX     2)  Ius  eanonicum  duce  Wiese  sexies  p.  hebd.  h.  Ill-ir. 

3)  Ius  criminal  secundum  Feuerbachii  librum  horis  adhuc  indicandia  sexies 

p.  hebd.  dooebit 

in.  ORDiNis  MEDICI.    I  ProfsssoTvm  ordtnariantm. 

C.  A.  G.  Berends,  Dr. — I.  Publico  Eippocraiis  aphorismos  d.  Sat  h.  X-XI. 
Latino  serroone  illustrare  purgot  II.  Privatim  1)  Thert^piam  ftbrium  sped- 
alem  quinquies  p  hebd.  hor.  X-XI.  docebit  2)  Ad  dmtcm  meaieam  in 
Dosocomio  regio  medicinae  studiosorum  gratiam  oondito  h.  XI-I.  auditoies 
quotidie  instituet 

G.  F.  Gkaefb,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Aciurgiam  Five  cursum  omuium  operationom 
ohirurgicarum  hor.  III-IV.  dieb.  Lun.  MHrt.  lov.  Ven.  tradet  2)  Ciiuieem 
ihirurgicam  et  opihalmiatricam  in  nosocomio  regio  cfairurgico  h.  II-III.  more 

-  consueto  moderari  purgot 

I.  HoRKBL,  Dr. — I.  Publico  de  m4mstris  dlsseret  diebus  Lun.  et  Mart  h.  XII-L 
II.  Privatim  physiologiam  generalem  dieb.  reliquis  ead.  bora  docebit 

E.  Horn,  Dr. — I.  Publico  de  eognoseendut  et  curatuUs  morhin  syphiUtieis  dieb. 
Merc,  et  Sat  h.  VIIT-IX.  disseret  II.  Privatim  (hen^riam  apeeialem  dieb. 
Lun.  M  rt  lov.  Ven.  h  VIII-IX.  tradet 

0.  "W.  HuFRLAKD,  Dr. — Publico  I)  Therapiam  generalem  a  InFtitutionura  piiac- 

-  ticarum  partem  secundam  tradet  h.  XII-I.  d.  Lun.  Mart  Ven.    8)  Exereita- 
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-  Uonea  dinieaa  medicas  chxrurgicca  in  instituto  regio  polidmioo  una  cum  Osanno 
et  Buasio  h.  I-II.  qnotidie  regere  perget 

C;  Knapb,  Dr.>-I.  Publice  SymUamo  togiam  d.  Ioy.  et  Tener.  b.  X-XI.  offert. 
II.  Privatim  1)  Osteohgiam  dieb.  Lun.  Mart  loy.  Yen.  bor.  XII-I.  2) 
Spianchnologiam  iisdem  dieb.  bor.  IV-Y.  3)  ArUhropologiam  s.  medicmam 
farefuem  d.  Lan.  Mart.  Merc  h.  vespert  YI-YII.  dooebit.  4)  Exereitaiume$ 
anatomiau  senis  p.  hebd.  dieb.  una  cum  Rudolpbio  moderabitur. 

H.  F.  Link,  Dr.— I.  Pablice  de  PUmtia  crypiogamis  d.  Merc  et  Sat  h.  XII-I. 
disseret    II.  Priratim  pharmacologiam  aexies  p.  bebd.  h.  YIII-IX.  dooebit 

C.  A.  RuDOLPHif  Dr. — I.  Publice  anatomiam  organarum  sensuum  et  fetus  Itumani 
d.  Merc,  et  Sat  h.  IX-X.  tradet  II.  Privatim  1)  Anatomiam  corporis 'humani 
eexies  p.  bebd.  h.  II-III.  2)  Anaiomiam  pathologicam  d.  Lun.  Mart  lov. 
Y£N.  ii.  III-IY.  docebit.  3)  Exercitaiiones  anatomicaa  una  cum  Knapio 
moderabitur. 

L  N.  Rust,  Dr. — I.  Publice  aciurgiae  seltcta  quaedam  capita  d.  lov.  b.  XI  ML 
proponet  et  operationea  cbirurgicas  perficiendi  rationem  et  viam  in  corpora 
mortuo  ipse  demonatrabit  II.  Privatim  1)  Chirurgiam  universalem  ei  speeiakm 
aexies  p.  bebd.  b.  YII-YIII.  matut  tradet  simulque  de  morbis  syphUitida  ei 
oculorum  disseret  2)  ExercitaHonea  cHnicas  in  instituto  clinico  nosooomit 
Caritatia  cbirurgico  et  optbalmiatrico  quater  per  bebdom.  b.  IXj-Xj  moderari 
perget 

A.  E.  DE  SiEBOLD,  Dr. — ^I.  Publice  artia  obstetrician  partem  theoreticam  duce 
ooropendio  suo  ed.  iv.  d.  Merc,  et  Sat  b.  YIIMX.  proponet  II.  Privatim  1) 
/»,  qui  in  machina  phantoms  dicta  ezerceri  vottiertntf  non  decrit  d.  Lun.  lov. 
Yen.  h.  YIII-IX.  2)  Exerciiationes  dinicas  obstetridaa  in  institato  regie  ob- 
Btetricio  et  in  policlinico  cum  hoc  coniuncto  quater  p.  bebd.  b.  lY-Y.  mode- 
rabitur. 

G.  G.  WoLFART,  Dr. — I.  Publice  aemiotooen  noaohgicam  et  iherapeutieam  senten- 
tiis  Hippocratids  iliustratam  duce  compendio  suo  ( Cfrundzdge  der  StrniioOk 
etc.  Berol.  1817.)  d.  Lun.  et  lov.  bor.  vespert  YI-YII.  exponent    II.  Privatim 

1)  Nbsologiam  et  tkerapiam  specialem  ex  auis  scbedis  ad  dictata  quinquies  p. 
bebd.  b.  Y-YL  docebit    2)  Adpraxin  medicam  auditores  inatituere  perget 

2.  Profesaorwn  eoctraordinariorum. 

L  L.  Gaspkb,  Dr. — L  Publice  prepaedeuiicen  medicam  d.  Sat  h.  IX-X.  dooebit 

II.  Privatim  1)  Ibrmvlare  exercitaiionibua  pTuurmaeetUicia  iUuatratum  dieb. 
Merc.  h.  Y-YL  et  d.  lov.  Yen.  Sat  h.  YI-YII.  2)  Medicinam  forenaem  et 
poUtiam  medicam  d.  Lun.  Mart  lov.  Yen  h.  Y-YI.  tradet 

I.  F.  G.  Heckbr,  Dr. — I.  Publice  Celsi  Uhros  de  medicina  interpretabitur  bis  p. 
hebd.    II.  Privatim  1)  Fathologiam  generaiem  exponet  binis  p.  hebd.  bona. 

2)  Historiam  medieinae  recentiorem  quater  p.  hebd.  enarrabit 

F.  HuFELAND,  Dr.— I.  Publice  aemioiicen  dieb.  Merc,  et  Sat  h.  X-XI.  docebit 
n.  Privatim  I)  Pathologiam  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  lov.  Yen.  bor.  lY-Y.  2)  The- 
rapiae  speciaHa  partem  aiieram  sexies  p.  bebd.  bor.  I-II.  tradet 

C  JUNOKEN,  Dr. — L  Publice  de  cognoacendis  et  curania  ocuiorum  morbia  quin- 
quies p.  bebd.  hor.  lY-Y.  disseret  II.  Privatim  Aciwrgiam  s  cursum  om- 
nium operationum  chirurgicarum  quinquies  per  bebd.  h.  Y-YI.  tradet 
Demonstrationes  et  exercitationes  in  corpora  mortuo  seorsim  instituentur. 

III.  Nee  iis  deerit,  qui  in  acologia  a  doctrina  defatdia  et  vincturis  chirurgicia, 
in  operaHonibia  ophtaimiairieia  atque  in  aingulia  artia  medicae  et  chirurgicae 
doctrinis  privatiasime  instituti  voluerint 

C.  A.  F.  Kluoe,  Dr. — I.  Publice  elementa  artis  olstetriciae  d.  Merc  et  Sat  h. 
XI-XII.  proponet  II.  Privatim  I)  Artia  ohateHciae  partem  theoreticam  et 
practicam  d.  Lun.  2)  Ihctrinam  de  oaaibua  fractia  et  bixatia  d.  Mart.  3) 
Chirurgiam  generaiem  d.  lov.  et  Yen.  h,  X-XII.  dooebit  4)  Clinicen  mor- 
harum  ayphititieorwn  in  noaocomio  Garitatis  d.  Merc,  et  Sat  h.  YIII-X.  mode- 
rabitur. Demonstrationes  et  exercitationes  scholis  obstertriciis  adiungendae 
binis  p.  hebd.  horis  seorsim  fient 

F.  OsANV,  Dr. — I.  Publice  doetrinam  de  uau  medico  aquarum  mineralium  Oer^ 
manioA  bis  p.  liebd.  hor.  adhuc  indicandis  tradet    II.  Privatim  1)  MoUerian 
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Jfedicam  qainquies  p.  hebd.  h.  Y-YI.  tradet    2)  ExereHaUonea  cUnicaB  in  is- 
Btitato  polldinioo  una  cum  Hufelandio  moderari  pei^get 
G.  Ch.  Bkich,  Dr. — L  Pablice  de  morbia  exanSiemaiids  d.  Sat.  h.  I-II.  diasereiL 
IL  Privatim  1)  Pathologiam  specialem  h.  VIII-IX.  sezies  p.  hebd.    2)  3%e- 
roptam  generaUm  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  I-II.  offert 

E.  L.  ScHDBAETH,  Dr. — I.  Tublioe  pharmacopoeiam  Bonissicam  ezpllcare  perget 
d.  lov.  et  Sat  h.  IX-X.  IL  Privatim  I)  C?iemiam  iam  wuversam  gvam 
pharmaceuiicam  dace  compendio  suo  (BeroL  1824.  ed.  2.)  senis  acholis  h. 
VII-VIIL  mat  tradet  2)  Enamina  chemica  ei  pharmaceutiea  more  aolito 
habere  perget  dieb.  Lun.  Mart  Yen.  h.  IX-X. 

G.  H.  SoHULTZ,  Dr. — I.  Publice  Planiarttm  oJfudnaUum  historiam  ntUwrakm  d 
medicam  ter.  p.  hebd.  h.  XI-XII.  IL  Privatim  1)  Physiologiam  experimadis 
iUustrandam  sexiea  per  hebdom.  hor.  XII-I.  dooebit  2)  Neque  iis  deeri^ 
qui  de  singulis  medicinae  et  scieniias  naturoHs  parUbus  interesse  disputatorfla 
volueriot.  ^ 

W.  Waonbr,  Dr. — I.  Publice  medidnam  forensem  h.  III-IY.  dieb.  Lun.  Mere. 
Yen.  docebit    IL  Privatim  materiam  medicam  quinis  p.  hebd.  horia  tradet 

3.  J^vaUm  docenikan. 
Fb.  Basez,  Dr. — Privatim  medidnam  forensem  d.  Lun.  Mart  lov.  Yen.  h. 

Y-VI.  tradet 
C.  E.  BoBHB,  Dr. — Gratis  cofuvZtoltbnetf  m/bdicas  sexies  p.  hebd.  h.  YII-IX.  in- 

atituet 
Th.  G.  Eck,  Dr. — ^Privatim  1)  Pkysiiolagiiua  generaJem  et  specicUem  seziea  p. 

hebd.  hor.  YIII-IX.  dooebit     2)  Doctrinarwn  medicarum  et  ekirurgicarmn 

scholas  rqpeUiorias  offert. 

F.  Fribdlakdbr,  Dr. -^Privatim  1)  Artis  obsMriciae  partem  theoreticam  dieb. 
Lun.  Merc.  Sat  hor.  II-III.  tradet  2)  De  mvUerum  et  infantium  morbis  d. 
Mart,  et  lovis  iisd.  horia  diaseret.  3)  CUrUcen  ohstBtrieiam  d.  Lun.  Merc  lov. 
Sat  h.  III-IY.  modeiabitur. 

C.  Oppbrt,  Dr. — L  Gratis  de  cognoseendis  et  eurandis  morbis  syphiHiieis  d.  Mart 
et  Yen.  hor.  IX-X.  disseret  IL  Privatim  iherapiam  generalem  d.  Lun.  Menx 
Sat  iiadem  horis  tradet 

I.  D.  Rboklbbbk,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Artem  veterifMriwm  in  usum  rei  oeoonomi- 
cae  atudiosorum  d.  Lun.  Mera  Sat.  hor.  III-IY.  docebit  2)  MorbosanimaUum 
domesticorum  coniagioaos  et  epiaooticos  et  mtdieinam  veterinairiam  foreamm 
ternis  p.  hebd.  boris  ezponet 

F.  SoHLKMM,  Dr. — Privatim  cmatomiae  univeraaHa  corporis  famumi  atmi  repeH- 
Uones  d.  Lun.  Mart  lov.  Yen.  h.  III-IY.  institoet 

17.  0RDINI8  PHiLOSOPSici.    1.  ProfessoruM  ordinoriorum, 
L  Bekkbr,  Dr. — I.  Publioe  Thucydidem  enarrare  perget  d.  Lun.  Merc.  Yen. 

hor.  XII-L    II.  Privatiasime  elemenia  linguae  Graecae  tradet 
A.  BoECKH,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Antiquiiaies  Graecas  et  maxme  poUiicam  Oraeco- 

rum  dodrinam  una  cum  iure  Attico  ezplicabit  quinquies  pi  hebd.  hor.  XI-XII. 

2)  SophocUs  Antigonam  et  Oedipum  Coloneum  interpretabitur  quater  a  hebd. 

h.  X-XI. 
F.  Bopp,  Dr. — ^Ez  itinere  reduz  lectiones  indicabit 

E.  H.  DiRKSEN,  Dr.->I.  Publice  de  calcuU  integrolis  appiticaJtUme  ad  geometriam 
semel  per  hebd.  hor.  lY- Y  disaeret  11.  Privatim  1)  Oaladum  d^enliafem 
ter  per  hebd.  hor.  lY-Y.  2)  Astronomiam  q>haericam  ter  per  hebd.  h  Y-YL 
dooebit.  3)  In  dynamice  explicanda  perget  ter  per  hebd.  h.  HI-IY.  4} 
Staticen  anodyUcam  tradet  ter  p.  hebd. 

P.  Erman,  Dr  — Privatim  1)  Phyaicen  universalem  ter  p.  hebd.  d.  Lun.  Merc 
Yen.  h.  II-III.  docebit  2)  De  magnetismo  et  dectricitate  ter  p  hebd.  d.  Mart 
lov.  Yen.  h.  X-XI.  aget. 

F.  H.  v.  D.  HAQsy,  Dr.— I.  Publioe  docebit  mythoihgiam  veterwn  Germasyanmk 
rdiquorumque  septentrionalium  popubrtvm  binis  di^.  h.  lY-Y.  II.  Privatim 
1)  Historiam  Utterariam  medii  et  recentioris  aevi  enarrabit  quater  per  bebd.  k. 
I Y-Y.  2)  Interpretabitur  poema  egueatre  Qolfridi  Argentoratmma :  IHakm  d 
IsoU,  secundum  editionem  suam  novissimam  {Got^Heds von  Straasbitrg  W&rks, 
Yratial.  1823.)  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  Y-YL 
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G.  W.  F.  Heosl,  ]>. — Priyatim  1)  WMoHum  phUosophiae  enarrabit  quinis  p. 
hebd.  Bcfaolis  h.  XTT-I.  2)  Philosophiam  naturae  give  physicen  rationalem 
duce  libro  buo  (Encychpaedie  der  pkUosophiKhm  Wiaaenchaften  H.  P.)  quater 
p.  bebd.  hor.  Y-VI.  dieb.  Lan.  Mart.  lov.  Yod.  dooebit. 

8.  F.  HsBMBSTBAOT,  Dr. — I.  Publice  iwbraduclionem,  tn  chemiam  (hwrdioam 
medidnae  et  p?iamaciae  appHcakan  dare  pefget  dieb.  Mera  et  lov.  hor.  XI-Xn« 
II.  Privatim  1)  Ohemiam  universam  aecundum  experientiam  et  obeervationes 
recentiBsimas  ad.  compeDd.  suam  (OrundHnien  d.  theor,  u.  experimenL  Gkemie) 
et  Beraelii  (Lehrlmdi  d.  ChemU)  aieb.  Lan.  Mart.  Mero.  Ioy.  Yen.  hor.  res- 
pert.  Y-YL  doceblt  et  experimentis  iUnstrabit  2)  Chemiam  agronondcam 
opificiis  oeconomids  et  saltuar.  applioatam  duce  libro  suo  (Grvndaatze  der 
Kamerakhemie)  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  Merc.  lov.  Yen.  hor.  matut  YIII-IX.  ez- 
plicabit  et  experimeDtis  illostrabit.  3)  Physicen  eooperi'meniakm  dieb.  Lun. 
Mart.  Merc.  lov.  Yen.  h.  IX-X.  offert. 

A.  HiBT,  Dr. — ^I.  Publice  (heoram  architedurae  ad  prindpia  veterum  bis  p.  hebd. 
dieb.  Lun.  et  Yen.  h.  XII-L  II.  Priyatim  hietoriam  arUum  medii  aetfi  horis 
indicandis  docebit 

L  G.  HOPPMAK,  Dr.— I.  Publice  ariOimeiieea  poUiieae  demmta  d.  Mero.  et  Sat.  h. 

YIII-IX.  docebit.    11.  PriTatim  1)  Bediiuum  pubUoorwn  raStionem  et  adrrUnta-' 

traUanem  d.  Lun.  Mart  lov.  Yen.  h.  YIII-IX.  expUcabit.    2)  Suaistiecm 

regni  Bonunci  iisdem  diebus  hor.  IX-X.  tradet. 
L.  Idelbb,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  SeeHanes  arnicas  una  cum  primis  elemeniis  cakuK  in- 

fimiesimaUa  quinquies  p.  hebd.  hor.  XI-XII.  tradet.    2)  BiiemiaUones  in  cal- 

eulum  UUaralsm^  logari&mos  tdqiiatianes  primi  et  seewidi  ordinia  ei  triganom^' 

iriampUmam  habebit  quinis  p.  hebd.  dieb.  h.  XII-L 
M.  H.  C.  LiCHTBNSTEiN,  Dr. — I.  Publice  historiam  naluraiem  rwmnanUvm  dieb. 

Merc,  et  Yen.  h.  YI-YII.    II.  Privatim  zoologiam  wUveream  sexies  p.  hebd. 

h.  ML  tradet 

E.  MiTBCHERLiOH,  Dr. — ^I  Publloo  iniroducHonem  chenUam  expenmerUalem  d. 
Sat  h.  XI-XII.  tradet.  IL  Privatim  chemiam  experimmtalem,  Berselio 
Duce  (Lehrbuch  der  Ohmie,  3fo  Atfi,  Dresden^  1816.)  h.  XI-XII.  d.  Lun. 
Mart  Merc  lov.  Yen.  explicabit  et  experimentis  illustrabit 

I.  Olthanns,  Dr. — I.  Publice  aget  de  longUudinie  et  laiiktdinig  geographicae  de- 
terminatione  ex  dbservationibus  eaOestHnu  semel  p.  hebd.  II.  Privatim  docebit 
1)  Geometriam  pradicam  binis  p.  hebd.  diebus.  2)  OeograpMam  mathemaii- 
cam  binis  p.  hebd.  diebus. 

F.  DB  Raumer,  Dr. — L  Publice  tradet  hitixyriam  Uirbarvm^  ex  quibua  rea  novae 
in  eivitaUbne  natae  nmt,  potismnarwn  d.  Merc.  h.  XII-I.  II.  Privatim  1) 
Jua  publicum  et  poUUcam  cum  hiatoria  canatUuHonum  et  adminiatratiania  dvitO' 
ium  praedpuarum  amitmctam  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  XI-XIL  2)  Hialoriam  recen- 
Horia  aevi,  imprimia  aaecuH  XVIIL  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  XII-I.  explicabit 

C.  RnTBR,  Dr. — L  Publice  hiatoniam  geographia/e  et  itinerum  tradet  d.  Merc.  h. 
XII-I.  IL  Privatim  geographiam  univenalem  quinquies  p.  hebd.  h.  Y-YL 
docebit 

B.  H.  TOBLKBK,  Dr. — I.  Publice  de  pidura  veterum  disseret  d.  Merc.  h.  XII-I. 
n.  Privatim  dooebit  1)  AeathOieen  quater  hor.  lY-Y.  2)  JERatoriam  architeo- 
turae  antiquae  uaque  ad  tempera  luatiniani  quator  hor.  Y-YL 

C.  S.  "Wems,  Dr.— Privatim  1)  Hineralogiam  docebit  senis  pt  hebd.  dieb.  h. 
XII-L  2)  OrystaUonomiam  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  lov.  Yen.  hor.  X-XI.  3)  Soli 
cognitianem  tradet  quaniiam  adrem  aaUuariam  (Bodenkunde  fir  den  fhratmann\ 
eiusque  partem  posteriorem  d.  Merc,  et  Sat  hor.  X-XL 

F.  WiLKBy,  Dr. — Ex  itinere  redux  lectiones  indicabit 

2.  Profeaaorum  extraordinariarum* 

G.  BBRimABBT,  Dr. — I.  Publice  QuinUUani  de  I.  0.  lihrum  X.  explicabit  bis  p. 
hebd.  h.  XI-XIL  dieb.  Mart  et  lov.  II.  Privatim  1)  Oraecae  linguae  ayn- 
toxin  quatemis  scholia  exponet  h.  III-IY.  2)  Ariatophanaa  Ranaa  et  Nuibea 
quater  vel  quinquies  p.  hebd.  h.  lY-Y.  interpretabitor.  Idem  exercitcUionea 
privaiiaaimaa  offert 

E.  G.  FiscHEB,  Dr. — Privatim  priorem  pkysicea  m^edionieae  partem  dieb.  Merc 
et  Sat  hor.  III-V.  tradet 
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I.  P.  Gruson,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Tyvt^^MmMtrMmafiaZyM^ampIanamdApA^KrleofRf 
adiuncta  praxis  quater  p.  bebd.  dieb.  Luo.  Mart  lov.  VezL  hor.  lY-Y.  2) 
Sectiones  conicas^  geometrice  atque  algebraioe  tractandaa,  quater,  p.  bebd.  its- 
dem  dieb.  h.  V-VI.  docebit 

F.  G.  Hatnb,  Dr. — Privatim  Physiologiam  vegetabUiurr^  praeeipue  arbormm 
fnUicumque^  cum.  terminalogiae  coniunctam  tradet  d.  Lun.  Mart.  Ten.  h. 
XI-XII. 

L.  A  B  Henning,  Dr. — I.  Publioe  1)  Propaedeuticen  philoaophicam  aeu  introdue- 
tionem  in  studium  philoaophiae  speculativae  dieb.  Lun.  et  lov.  hor.  Xll-I. 
tradet  2)  Scholas  idiquot  de  wria  diversia  raUonibua  et  fimUbus  lectioDibia 
privatia  de  iare  naturae  praemittet  II.  Privatim  1)  Logiicen  et  melapyauxn 
quinquiee  p.  hebd.  h.  IV-V.  2  Jus  naturae  a  philosophiam  iuris,  H^ellii  li- 
brum :  Grundlinen  der  Philosophie  dee  Rechls^  eecuturus,  quiDqaies  p.  bebd. 
h.  XI-XII.  exponet 

F.  Kluo,  Dr. — ^Publioe  etUomologiam  bia.  p.  hebd.  dooebit 

C.  Lachmann,  Dr. — ^L  Publioe  disp/uiaiionea  de  argumeniie  phikHogiois  infltita- 
tendas  reget  binis  diebua  hora  oonstituenda.  IL  Privatim  1)  P^ema  Tkeotu- 
cum^  der  IHbelunffen  Died,  interpretabitur  ex  edltionis  suae  exemplariboi) 
quinis  dieb.  hor.  IV-Y.  2)  HoraUi  epistoUu  cum  arte  poeiica  expUcabit  qua- 
temis  diebua  h.  V-VL 

M.  Omc,  Dr. — I.  Publice  geometriam  EwMdeam  dooebit  d.  Yen.  b.  U-IIL  XL 
Privatim  1)  JTotAjm  pwram  ekmentarem  ter  pu  hebd.  b.  lU-IL  2)  G^ome- 
iria£  attperioris  demenUi,  in  specie  vero  theoriam  eectionum  amiearwn^  ter  p 
hebd.  h.  I-IL  3)  Calculum  differerUidlem  ter  p  hebd.  h.  I-II.  4)  JVigoikome- 
triam  (planam  et  sphaericam)  et  eteoremetriam  dieb.  Mera  et  Sat.  hor.  II-IY. 
tradet 

G.  Pfeil,  Dr. — ^L  Privatim  1)  Encydopaediam  eaUuariam  quater  p.  hebd.  hor. 
YIII-IX  dieb.  Lua  Mart  lov.  Yen.  docebit  2)  Oeconomiam  doUmariam  et 
aesUmatumem  eUvarum  ter  p  hebd.  Lun.  Mart  lov.  h.  IX-X.  explicabit  3) 
De  ret  saUuariae  ecientia  ad  oeconiam  politkam  appUcata  et  de  eilvanim  od- 
mtnistraiione  ter  p.  hebd.  dieb.  Mera  lov.  Sat  hor.  YII-IX  disaeret  II 
Privatissime  examiruUoria  et  rtpetUoria  de  universa  scientia  saltuaria  oflert 
aenis  horia  p  hebd. 

L.  Banks,  Dr. — L  Publice  exercUaiioihea  historieas  moderabitur  aemel  p  hebd. 

IL  Privatim  hiatoriaa  universalis  partem  priorem  a  rerum  primordiia  osqne  ad 

gentis  Hohenstaufenae  excessum  tradet  quatemis  scholia  hor.  III-IV. 
H.  RiTTBR,  Dr. — ^L  Publice  doctriTiam  de  anima  rationaii  tradet  bis  p.  hebd. 

hor.  YI-YIL  vesp.  dieb.  Merc,  et  lov.    IL  Privatim  logioen  duce  compendio 

8U0  docebit  quinquiea  p.  hebd.  hor.  YIII-IX. 
H.  Rose,  Dr. — L  Publice  chemiam  praepara/orum  pharmaceuHcorwn  anorgani- 

earum  d.  Sat  h.  IX-X.    II.  Privatim  1)  Chemiam  orgnicam,  praedpue  n- 

tione  pbarmaciae  habita,  dieb.  Lun.  Mart  Merc.  h.  I-IL    2)  ChemAam  <no> 

lyticam  practicam  dieb.  lov.  et  Yen.  h.  XJI-IL  docebit 

F.  G.  Y.  Schmidt,  Dr. — Publice  Caideronis  tragoediam  Magico  prodigiaso  ex 
Cygneensi  editione  interpretabitur,  et  originea  linguarum,  quae  ex  LatiDO 
sermone  deductae  sunt,  explicabit  dieb.  Merc,  et  Sat  hor.  XI-XIL  Lectiones 
privatim  habendas  tempestive  indicabit. 

€.  D.  TuRTE,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Physicen  esperimienialem  quatemia  pi  hebd.  h. 

dieb.  Mart,  et  lov.  h.  III-Y.  explicabit    2)  Artis  saliuariae  dementa  physica 

experimentis  illnstrabit  temia.  p.  hebd.  horia  die  Mart  hor.  X-XI.  et  die 

lovis  hor.  X-XII. 
A.  Zbune,  Dr.— Privatim  lectiones  de  lingua  Gothica  duce  libro  suo  (Gothiseh*, 

Sprachjformen  und  Sprachproben^  Bert  1825.  4.)  d.  Merc  et  Sat  hor.  lY-V. 

habebit 
I.  Th.  Radlof,  Dr. — Gratis  1)  Historiam  Cfermanortan  tfttusUssimi  aevi  eontm- 

que  linguae  quater  p.  hebd.     2)  Nblitiam  Unguarum  pqpuhrumgue  wiiversatem 

bis  p  hebd.  ex  schedis  suis  tradet 

3.  Academiae  regiae  sdenUarvm  sodalium. 

G.  Uhdek,  Dr. — Publice  Jkiniis  Alig?ierH  poetae  Flormiini  Oomoediam  divinam 
illustrebit  d.  Merc,  et  Sat.  hor.  XII-IL 
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4  PrivoHm  docentitim. 

G.  Li  Blum,  Dr. — L  Gratia  de  historiae  Bomanae  ortgine  ei  progrcssu  disseret  d. 
Merc.  h.  XI-XII.  U.  Priyatim  historiam  atiUquam  quat.  p.  hebd.  dieb.  h. 
III-IV.  tradot. 

B.  G.  Hengstenbbrg,  Dr. — ^L  Gratia  insHtuHones  linguae  ChaJdaicae  tradet  bia. 
p.  hebd.  h.  IV-V.  II.  Privatiaaime  Haririi  conseasus  explicabit  bia  p.  hebd. 
h.  IV-V. 

C.  G.  I.  Iacobi,  Dr. — ^Publice*  docebit  appKcaiionem  analysis  auperioris  ad  the(h 
riam  generalem  superficierum  et  linearum  dupUcitur  cwrvarum  una  cum  iheoria 
apeciali  auperficierum  secundi  gradus.  d.  Lun.  Mart.  lov.  Ven.  h.  IX-IX. 

H.  DS  Keyserlinoe,  Dr. — ^I.  Gratia  exponet  logicien  et  dialecUcen  quater  p. 
hebd.  h.  XI-XII.  II.  Privatim  1)  FicMii  librum,  der  geschloftenne  Handds- 
siaat^  ter  p.  hebd.  h.  II-III.  critice  examinabit  2)  Pyschologiam  quinquiea  p. 
hebd.  h.  X-XI.  tractabit 

B.  Langb,  Dr.— I  Gratia  Homeri  lUadts  Ubros  XX-XXIV,  qnater  p.  hebd.  hor. 
II-III  interpretabitur.  TL  Priyatim  Orationes  Lycurgi  contra  Leocratem  et 
Demosthenia  Mtdianam  qaater  p.  hebd.  hor.  III-IV.  exponet. 

H.  Leo,  Dr. — ^I.  Publico  historiam  HaUae  enarrabit  a  c(mditio  Longohardorum 
regno  ad  novimima  usque  Ufmpora^  qaater  p.  hebd.  H  Priyatim  tradet  1) 
£R»tonam  Oerrnanicam  qnater  p.  hebd.  hor«  IV-V.  adhibito  compendio 
Eichhomiano  {Deutsche  Staais-und  Reehisgeschichte.)  2)  Historiam  aniiquam 
exponet  dace  Heerenio  (Handbuch  der  O^hichte  der  Staaten  des  AUerthums) 
qaater  p.  hebd.  h.  VI-VIL 

S.  F.  LuBBE,  M. — Priyatiaaime  theoriam  superficierum  curvarum  docebit. 

G.  R08E|  Dr. — Priyatim  Minerahgiam  docebit  dieb.  Lun.  Merc.  Sat  hor.  X-XL 
et  die  loyia  h.  XI-X. 

C.  G.  D.  Stein,  Dr. — Priyatim  siatisHcam  eiviiatuim  Oermaniae  dieb.  Mera  et 
Sat  hor.  XII-II.  tradet 

P.  F.  Stuhr,  Dr. — I.  Gratia  respubUcae  quibus  modis  constituanturj  docebit  II. 
Priyatim  historiam  generahan  dogmatum  popuhrum  eOmicorum  de  diis  et  hero- 
ibu8  tradet  quater  p.  hebd.  hor.  IV-V.    . 

BECENIORUM  UNGUABUX  DOGTRIHA  ABTIUMQUB  EZEROITATIO. 

G.  F.  Franceson,  Lect — ^I.  Gratia  in  Ariosto  explicando  perget  bia  hebd.  horia 
indicandia.  II.  Priyatim  curaum  linguae  ArancogalUcae  institaet,  quo  et 
graromaticam  docebit  aecondum  editionem  noyiaaimam  libri  aui,  Keue  Fran- 
z&sische  SpracMehre,  et  hiatoriam  litteranim  apud  Francogalloa  aermone  Gal- 
lico  enarrabit  exempliaqae  e  acriptoribua  aamptia  illuatrabit,  ter  p.  hebd.  h. 
IV-V. 

C.  A.  £.  DE  Seymour,  Dr.  Lect. — Gratia  Shakapeaarium  explicare  et  de  pronun' 
ciatione  Anglica  diaaeret  bia  p.  hebd.  hora  indicanda.  Idem  Hnguae  Anglicae 
acbolaa  oflTert 

L.  Hbllwio. — Gratia  artem  canendi  quater  per  hebd.  docebit  Arma  iraetandi 
et  in  equum  insiliendi  artem  docebit  FELMY.  Equitandi  modoa  diacere  cupi- 
entibua  copiam  &ciet  htppodromub  reoius. 

PT7BLIGA  DOCTRINAE  SUBSIDTA. 

BibUotheca  regia  iia,  qui  libroa  in  quoyia  genere  optimoa  eyolyere  yoluerint, 
quotidie  patebit     Observatoriumf  horius  botanicus^  museum  ancUomtcum^  zooio- 
micum^  zoologicum^  minerahgicuTn^  instrumenia  chirurgica^  imagines  gypsae. 
variaque  artium  opera^  etc.  turn  in  lectionum  uaum  adhibebuntur,  turn  aditua 
ad  haec  dabitur  suo  loco  petentibua. 

JSeminarii  theoiogiciexercitattones  exegeticas  moderabuntur  BLEEK  et  BOHMER ; 
historids,  hoc  eat  ad  hiatoriam  eccleaiaeet  dogmatum  Chriatianorum  perti- 
neiitibua,  praeerunt  MARHEINECKE  et  NEANDER. 

In  SeminaHo  philologico  Euripidis  Iphigeniam  in  Autide  aodalibus  interpretan- 
dam  proponet  BOECKH  dieb.  Merc,  et  Satumi  hor.  X-XI  ceteriaque 
Seminarii  exercitationibua  more  aolito  praeerit  Eoadem  in  hivenalia  Satiria 
interpretandia  exercebit  P.  BUTTMANN,  Dr.  Arcad.  reg.  aod.,  d.  Merc,  et 
Sat  h.  IX-X. 
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Eaxpbrs'  New  Monthly  Maoazinb  for  March,  1878,  contains  an 
interesting  illustrated  article  by  Prof.  Thwing,  on  Summer  Schools, 

On  several  oocasions  previous  to  the  summer  of  1873,  when  the  Penikese 
School  was  opened,  Professor  Agassiz  and  his  colleague  Profeflsor  Slialer  made 
szpeditions  with  a  small  number  of  students  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  study 
and  investigation.  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1869  a  dozen  professors  and 
students,  chiefly  fW)m  the  scientific  school  of  Harvard  TTniversity,  made  a  trip  to 
Colorado,  where  they  achieved  scientific  results  of  considerable  value.  In  the 
first  four  years  of  the  present  decade  parties  of  students,  under  the  chai]^  of 
I^fessor  Marsh  and  other  Tale  professors,  made  several  expeditions  to  the 
region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  collections  they  secured  were  laige  and 
valuable,  and  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New 
Haven.  It  was  the  custom  of  Professor  Orton,  of  Yassar  College,  to  spend  a 
couple  of  weeks  of  his  spring  or  summer  vacation  with  a  company  of  his  enthu- 
siastic students  in  the  coal  regions  of  Penosylvaoiat  the  Helderbeig  Mountains 
of  New  York,  or  some  other  region  equally  rich  in  geologficai  interest. 

While  the  teacher  has  been  absorbed  in  his  schoolroom  work,  science  has 
not  only  vastly  enlarged  ite  boundaries^  but  it  has  also  simplified  its  principles 
to  the  understanding  of  children.  By  the  simplicity  of  these  principles,  and  by 
the  constantly  recurring  illustrations  which  they  receive  from  the  every-day 
phenomena  of  nature,  science  has  become  a  study  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
student  in  the  high-school  and  the  academy.  But  this  knowledge  the  teacher 
can  not  gain  with  satis&ction  fhmi  the  ordinary  text-books;  for  nature^  like  a 
tenth-century  manuscript,  must  be  studied  in  its  various  phenomena  at  fint 
hand.  The  daily  work  of  the  school-room,  also,  usually  prevents  a  teacher 
from  attempting  voyages  of  discovery  into  new  departments  of  learning;  and 
he  is,  moreover,  seldom  able,  for  pecuniary  or  other  reasons,  to  establish  a  lab- 
oratory, which  is  necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific  studies.  To  furnish 
teachers,  therefore,  with  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  science 
is  the  primary  design  of  the  establishment  of  the  numerous  schools  which  are 
held  each  summer. 

As  the  courses  of  instruction  in  our  colleges  are  enlarged  by  means  of  elect- 
ive studies,  the  student  finds  he  is  able  to  avail  himself  of  hardly  a  tithe  of 
the  privileges  his  college  oSen.  He  finds  that  four  years  are  too  short  fix-  him 
to  gain  a  liberal  education  in  all  the  departments  of  knowledge.  If  he  wishes 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  either  the  classics,  mathematicsi  or  philosophy,  he  is 
compelled  to  neglect  the  physical  sciences.  But  the  summer  school  provides 
him  with  a  royal  road  to  either  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  or  geology.  By  its 
advantages  he  is  able  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  to  gain  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  a  single  department  of  science,  and  also  to  lay  up  an  amount  of 
mental  energy  sufficient  to  meet  the  drafts  of  his  next  year's  work. 
Salem  Summer  Schooi 

A  summer  school  of  biology,  of  zoology,  and  of  botany  was  established  by 
the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  in  1876,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  The  at- 
tendance and  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  first  two  sessions  indicate  that  it  may 
be  as  permanent  an  annual  as  certain  species  of  the  flowers  which  its  students 
analyza  Intended  primarily  for  the  teachers  of  Essex  County,  it  has  attracted 
by  its  distinguished  corps  of  instructors  students  fix>m  several  States  and  ftom 
several  colleges.  Among  the  twenty  students  of  the  Ust  session,  Virginia  and 
Louisiana  were  represented,  and  of  our  coUeges,  Yassar,  WeUesley,  Cornell, 
and  Williams  sent  either  professors,  graduates,  or  students. 

During  the  session  of  the  Salem  school  held  last  summer,  the  instruction 
comprised  some  ten  lectures  a  week  upon  zoology  and  botany,  by.  Dr.  Packard, 
Mr.  John  Robinson,  and  other  distinguished  scientists.  The  prindpal  work, 
however,  of  the  students  consisted  of  laboratory  practice  in  the  dissecting  and 
drawing  of  specimens.  The  clam  alone  occupied  the  attention  of  a  part  of  the 
students  for  a  week,  and  to  tlie  grasshopper  an  equal  amount  of  time  was 
allowed.  In  addition  to  the  regular  biological  studies,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Uinot 
gave  a  course  of  six  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  in  histiology;  and  the 
Rev.  B.  C.  Bolles,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  microsoopists.  gave  instmctioo 
in  the  use  of  that  necessary  instrument  of  scientific  investigation. 
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EDUCATIONAL  LAND  POLICY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

LAHD  aBANTS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PUItPOSSS  WITHIN  THB  STATB  OF  OHia 


K  ORIOfNAL  TITLES  TO  LANDS  IN  OHIO. 

In  addition  to  tbe  possessory  rights  of  the  Indians,  Virginia  and 
Connecticut  claimed,  at  the  peace  of  1783,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
lands  now  held  by  the  people  of  Ohio.  Their  charters,  granted  at  a 
time  when  the  geography  of  North  America  was  comparatively  un- 
known, apparently  extended  their  limits  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  After 
the  independence  of  the  States  was  established  by  the  act  of  1776, 
and  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Congress  recognized  the  land  rights  of 
Virginia  and  Connecticut.  It  became  necessary,  both  to  the  right  of 
property  and  civil  jurisdiction,  to  cede  the  titles  oyer  western  lands 
to  the  United  States  goyemment.  This  was  done  by  tbe  seyeral 
States,  reserving,  howeyer,  certain  prior  interests  and  certain  districts 
of  land,  necessary  to  satisfy  claims  held  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Reyo- 
•lution  and  such  proprietary  grants  as  seemed  equitable.  Accordingly, 
in  March,  1784,  the  State  of  Virginia  ceded  the  right  of  soil  and  juriddic* 
lion  to  the  district  of  country  embraced  in  her  charter  situated  to  the 
northwest  of  the  riyer  Ohio.  This  was  called  subsequently  the  North- 
western Territory.  In  September,  1786,  the  State  of  Connecticut  also 
ceded  her  claim  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  to  the  district  of  country  within 
the  limits  of  her  charter,  reserving  to  herself  all  that  part  of  *Ohio  north 
of  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude  and  extending  west  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  This  is  called  the 
Western  Reserve,  On  the  30th  of  May,  1801,  Connecticut  ceded  all 
her  jurisdictional  claims  to  this  reserved  territory.  By  the  treaties  of 
Fort  Stanwix,  1784;  of  Fort  Mclntoah,  1785;  of  Greenville,  1795; 
of  Fort  Industry,  1805,  and  of  treaties  subsequent  to  the  war  of  1812, 
the  possessory  title  of  the  Indians  to  lands  in  Ohio  was  extinguished. 
Thus  the  whole  original  tides  to  lands  in  Ohio  became  vested  in  the 
United  States  government,  reserving  to  certain  States  and  individuals 
their  proprietary  rights  of  property. 

*Picparod  by  E.  D.  MancfieU,  LLOl,  SaperinteDdeot  of  BtatistioU  Baraau,  Columbna,  Ohio. 
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II.   SPECIFIC   TITLES   AND   RESERVATIONS. 

Id  conseqnence  of  the  reserTationB  of  Gonnecticat  and  Vii^ma, 
and  the  claims  of  certain  indiyidnalB  and  companieB,  there  came  to  be 
seyeral  claepes  of  specific  titles,  which  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  notice 
in  order  to  understand  the  general  and  specific  grants  for  educational 
purposes.    They  are  these : 

1.  Congress  lands. — These  are  all  the  lands  in  Ohio  not  included  in 
the  specific  reservations  described  below.  They  were  sold  directly  by 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  goTemment  They  were  surveyed 
into  townships  of  six  miles  square^  containing  thirty-six  sections  of  one 
mile  square,  or  640  acres  of  land.  These  sections  are  numbered  from 
1  to  36,  inclusive.  The  grants  of  school  lands  were  made,  as  we  shall 
see,  of  certain  specific  sections. 

2.  United  States  military  lands, — ^These  were  so  called  because  they 
were  appropriated  by  act  of  Congress,  in  1796,  to  satisfy  certain  claims 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  army.  They  included 
a  tract  ia  the  north  centre  of  the  State  of  4,000  square  miles ;  2,560,000 
acres  of  land.  These  lands  were  surveyed  into  townships  office 
miles  square;  these  were  divided  into  quarter  townships  of  4,000  acres 
each,  and  subsequently  into  tracts  of  100  acres,  in  order  to  suit  private 
soldiers  having  100  acre  claims. 

3.  Western  Reserve. — ^This  was  formerly  called  New  Connecticut, 
and  was  the  Connecticut  re9ervation-*120  miles  in  length  west  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  north  of  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude,  being^ 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  State.  This  reservation  was  appropriated 
by  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  two  purposes :  the  payment  of  the  suf- 
ferers by  fire  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  endowment  of  the  Connecticut 
school  fund,  both  of  which  purposes  were  fully  accomplished.  The 
whole  amount  of  land  thus  appropriated  by  Connecticut  was  about 
3,800,000  acres.  Connecticut  realized  81,200,000  out  of  the  sale  of 
the  lands  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  State,  and  appropriated  that  sum 
as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  In  1867  the 
capital  of  the  fund  had  been  increased  over  $2,000,000;  and  the 
annual  income  from  1800  to  1867  distributed  to  the  schools  exceeded 
86,000,000.  It  was  surveyed  by  that  State  into  townships  o€  fict 
miles  square,  these  corresponding  with  the  survey  of  the  military 
lands.  The  Fire  lands  were  divided  into  quarter  townships,  and  these 
into  such  tracts  as  the  proprietors  chose. 

4.  The  Virginia  military  district, — ^The  State  of  Virginia  in  the 
revolutionary  war  had  two  kinds  of  troops,  State  and  ContinemtaL 
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to  each  of  wbich  sbe  promised  bounties  in  land.  For  this  purpose  the 
lauds  in  the  present  State  of  Kentucky  between  Green  and  Tennessee 
rivers  were  reserved,  but  they  were  found  insufficient.  When,  there- 
fore, Virginia  c^ded  her  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  sbe  did  it  on 
condition  that  the  lands  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio  between  the  Sci- 
ota  river  and  the  Little  Miami  should  be  applied  to  satisfying  these 
bounties.  This  is  the  Virginia  military  district.  It  was  not  surveyed 
a^  the  Oongress  lands,  in  siz-mile-sqnare  townships,  nor  as  the  West- ' 
em  Reserve,  in  five-mile* square  townships,  but  warrants  were  issued 
for  so  many  acres,  (from  1,000  to  5,000  acres  each,)  and  the  grantee 
located  these  warrants  as  he  chose,  had  the  location  surveyed,  and 
recorded  the  plat  in  the  Virginia  office.  This  caused  great  irregularities, 
and  no  provision  was  made  by  Virginia  for  schools.  That,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  done  aflterwards. 

5.  Ohio  Company* 9  jmrchcue.* — ^This  was  a  tract  purchased  by  the 
Ohio  Company  for  settlement  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  and  mainly  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  The  quantity  ultimately  patented  was. 
964,2S5  acres.  On  this  tract  the  first  white  settlement  of  Ohio  was 
made  at  Marietta.  In  this  tract  were  express  reservations  of  school, 
miuisterial,  and  university  lands. 

6.  Symmes  purchase. — This  was  a  tract  of  land  purchased  by  John 
Cleve  Symmes,  and  patented  in  1794.  It  lies  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Miami  rivers,  and  contains  311,682  acres.  In  this  tract  every 
sixteenth  section  was  reserve^  for  the  use  of  schools. 

7.  The  Rupee  trad  consisted  of  100,000  acres  lud  off  east  of  the 
Scioto  river,  and  granted  to  certain  individuals  who  left  the  British 
provinces  to  espouse  the  cause  of  freedom, 

8.  Other  tracts  granted. — ^Besides  the  large  tracts  described  above, 
there  were  several  small  pieces  of  land  granted  for  various  purposes. 
The  Moravians  had  granted  to  them  by  the  old  Oontinental  Congress 
several  tracts  of  4,000  acres  each  for  the  use  of  Christian  Indians. 
These  were  on  the  Muskingum,  and  called  respectively  Schrombon, 
Gnadenhutteo,  and  Salem.  The  Trent  grant,  made  to  persons  who 
lost  lands  near  Oillipolis  because  of  invalid  titles,  consisted  of  25.200 
acres  on  the  Ohio  river.  Dohmrore*s  grant  of  a  township  (23,040 
acres)  was  made  to  a  Portuguese  merchant  for  revolutionary  services. 
Zane's  tracu  were  six  sections — three  to  Ebenezer  Zane,  where  the 
town  of  Zanesville  now  is,  and  three  to  Isaac  Zane.  The  Maumee 
lands  were  a  tract  two  miles  broad,  on  the  Maumee  river,  originally 
granted  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States  government  for  a  road, 
and  by  the  government  assigned  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  ths  same 
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purpose.  Tbe  Turnpike  land^,  granted  U>  the  Colambas  and  Sandnsky 
tampike.  In  addition  to  these  were  tbe  Ohio  canal  land*,  granted  to 
the  State  of  Ohio  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  canals. 

It  vill  be  obserred  that  here  are  various  and  nui^erous  grants  of 
land  made  hy  the  United  States  government  for  various  objects,  some 
of  them  dating  before  the  formation  of  the  general  government ;  some 
of  them  sorvejed  bj  Vligmia.  Connecticut,  companies  and  individuals, 
and  all  of  them  without  any  system  or  unity  except  those  surveyed 
and  sold  directly  by  the  government.  In  some  of  them  were  reserva- 
tions for  education,  and  in  others  none.  We  have  described  them  here 
for  the  purpose  of  making  clear  the  legislation  which  followed  in  rela- 
tion to  school  lands. 

fll.  GRANTS  IN   OHIO   FOB   PURPOSES  OF  EDUCATION. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  grants  of  land  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion in  Ohio,  and  the  mode  of  their  distribution. 

1.  Grants  for  public  schools. 

On  the  29th  day  of  May,  178*5,  <*  An  ordinance  for  ascertaining  die 
mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  territory"  was  perfected  by 
Congress,  and  one  of  its  provisions  was,  **  that  one  thirty-sixth  part  of 
every  towuBhip  should  be  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  within  the  siud  township."  This  was  the  foundation  of  the 
splendid  provisions  made  by  the  government  in  all  the  new  Territories 
for  the  education  of  the  people. 

In  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  (now  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,)  it  is  declared  "  that  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  b^ing  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged." The  principle  was  thus  settled  by  the  two  great  ordinances  of 
1785  and  1787  that  education  should  be  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  for  that  purpose  grants  of  land  were  expressly  made.  This 
principle  contained  three  ideas,  each  of  which  was  of  primary  import- 
ance—the positive  support  of  schools  by  the  public  land ;  the  neces- 
sity of  school  associations  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  that 
grant ;  and  the  inseparable  connection  of  land  titles  with  the  idea  of 
education.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  grand  system  of  popular 
education  which  has  already  received  from  the  government  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  acrQS  of  land.  Ohio,  however,  received  less  in  pro- 
portion than  the  new  States  and  Territories  formed  in  the  last  twenty 
years.    This  was  caused  partly  by  the  large  reservations  made  for 
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VirgiBia  and  Gonneeticat,  which  claimed  title  to  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, and  partly  becavse  Congress  in  1848  adopted  a  plan  of  more 
liberal  grants  for  pnblie  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  these  ordinances  ex- 
pressly gave  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  the  lands  in  Ohio  owned  by 
the  government,  to  schools;  bat  it  will  also  be  seen  that  there  were 
lar^re  reservations  not  owned  by  the  government.  This  deficiency 
was  made  up  by  subsequent  acts  of  Congress. 

By  the  act  of  April  30,  1802,  Congress  authorized  the  organization 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  Ohio  convention  called  to  act  npon  that 
proposition  accepted  the  act  upon  this  condition :  **  Provided,  The 
following  addition  to,  and  modification  of,  the  said  propositions  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  namely :  that,  in 
addition  to  the  first  proposition,  securing  the  said  section  number  six- 
teen in  every  township  within  certain  tracts,  to  the  inhabitants  there- 
of, for  the  use  of  schools,  a  like  donation  equal  to  the  one  thirty-sixth 
part  of  the  amount  of  the  lands  in  the  United  States  military  tract 
shall  be  made  for  the  support  of  schools  in  that  tract,  and  that  the 
like  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  Virginia 
reservation  so  far  as  the  unlocated  lands  in  that  tract  will  supply  the 
provision  aforesaid  after  the  warrants  issued  from  said  State  have  been 
flatidfied;  and  also,  that  a  donation  of  the  same  kind,  or  such  provision 
'  as  Congress  shall  deem  expedient,  shall  be  made  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Connecticut  reserve;  that  of  all  the  lands  which  may  hereafter  be 
purchased  of  the  Indian  tribes  by  the  United  States,  and  lying  within 
the  State  of  Ohio,  the  one  thirty-sixth  part  shall  be  given  as  aforesaid 
for  the  support  of  public  schools;  that  all  lands  before  mentioned  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  schools,  shall 
be  vested  in  the  legislature  of  sidd  State  in  trust  for  said  purpose.'' 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1803,  accepted  this  provision,  and 
Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  By  this  act  two  most  important 
facta  in  the  public  school  endowment  of  Ohio  were  determined :  first, 
the  deficiency  of  land  in  consequence  of  prior  reservations  was  made 
np,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  State;  secondly,  ic  vested  the  whole  of  these  L^nds  in  the 
legislature  of  the  State  in  trust  for  schools.  According  to  this  act 
Congress  proceeded  at  subsequent  periods  to  appropriate  specific  tracts 
to  nuke  up  the  deficiency  in  the  reservations. 

By  the  act  of  1803,as8entin{^  to  the  condition  required  by  Ohio,  the 
following  grants  were  made,  viz : 

1.  Eighteen  quarter  townships  in  the  United  States  military  district 
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for  tbe  1186  of  scbools  within  tbe  Bame.  This  really  conveyed  72,000 
acres,  for,  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  townships  of  the  military  district 
were  five  miles  square,  and  the  quarter  townships  two  and  a  half  miles 
square,  or  4,000  acres.  This  was  about  one  thirty-fourth  part  of  that 
district. 

2.  Fourteen  quarter  townships,  (56,000  acres,)  also  in  the  military 
district,  for  the  use  of  schools,  in  the  tract  commonly  called  the  Con- 
necticut reserve.  This  was  of  course  inadequate,  but  may  have 
amounted  to  one  thirty -si  zth  part  of  the  lands  on  the  reserve  to  which 
tbe  Indian  title  was  extinguished;  but  when,  by  tbe  treaty  of  Fort 
Industry,  the  Indian  title  on  the  reserve  was  obtained.  Congress,  un- 
der the  compact  of  1803,  was  bound  to  grant  lands  equal  to  the  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  tbe  whole  Western  Reserve.  By  the  act  of  June,  1834. 
Congress  directed  the  President  to  reserve  from  sale  public  lands  in 
Ohio  sufficient,  in  addition  to  the  grant  of  1803,  to  constitute  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  area  of  tbe  Western  Reserve  for  the  use  of  schools.  Under 
this  act  37,758  acres  were  given  for  schools  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
since  which  the  people  there,  as  we  shall  see,  subsequently  decided  tose*L 

3.  Tbe  three  tracts  granted  to  tbe  Moravians  for  Christian  Indians 
were  subsequently  (in  1824)  reconveyed  to  the  United  States  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  benefits  to  the  society  and  the  remnant  of  Indians. 
By  an  act  of  Congress  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  this  tract  was  vested 
in  tbe  legislature  for  the  use  of  schools. 

4.  By  the  act  of  March,  1807,  Cougress  appropriated  eighteen  quar- 
ter townships  and  three  sections,  to  be  selected  by  lot,  from  lands  lying 
between  the  United  l^tatee  military  tract  and  the  Western  Reserve,  for 
the  use  of  schools  in  the  Virginia  military  ref*ervatioa.  This  grant 
was  equal  to  103,680  acres.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  (between  the 
act  of  1803  and  that  of  1807,)  some  locations  of  school  lauds  had 
been  made  in  the  Virginia  military  district,  so  that  on  the  whole  the 
appropriation  of  school  lands  f  »r  that  district  was  about  equal  to  one 
thirty-sixth  part.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Ohio  company's 
purchase,  and  in  Symmes's  purchase,  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  lands, 
being  section  sixteen  (16)  in  each  township,  was  expressly  reserved 
for  schools.  Thus,  if  we  except  two  or  three  small  tracts,  granted, 
as  we  have  described,  to  individuals,  a  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  lands  of 
Ohio  were  vested  by  Congress  in  the  legislature  in  trust  for  the  use 
of  schools.  As  there  was  a  small  excess  granted  to  the  United  States 
military  district,  it  is  probable  the  deficiency  in  tbe  private  tracts  was 
made  up. 
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The  \md  sarfice  of  Ohio  is 25, 576, 969  acres. 

The  thirty  sixth  part  is 710,  500  acres. 

Xiand  grant  for  schools  in  1854 704,  488  acres. 


Some  lands  have  b^^n  sold  since*  which,  with  the  university  grants» 
make  up  more  than  the  thirty-sixth  part  which  was  required  by  the. 
oompact  in  1803  with  the  Sute  of  Ohio. 

2.  Grants  to  universiiee. 

In  the  contract  made  by  the  Ohio  comp  'oy,  in  addition  to  the  reser- 
rations  for  school  and  religious  purposes,  two  townships  of  land  were 
granted  for  the  endowment  of  a  university.  These  townships  were 
located  at  what  is  now  the  town  of  Athens.  By  an  act  of  the  legii^la* 
tare  in  November,  1800,  a  board  of  trustees  was  incorporated  n  whom 
was  vested  the  power  to  lease  glands  granted  for  schools  in  the  Ohio 
eompany's  purchase.  In  January,  1802,  an  act  was  passed  estab  ish- 
ing  a  university  in  the  town  of  Athens,  and  styling  it  the  **  Americ  in 
Western  University,"  *'fo.-  the  instruction  of  youth  in  all  th,e  various 
branches  of  tho  liberal  arts  and  seienoes;  for  the  promotion  of  good 
education,  virtue,  religion,  and  morality,  and  for  conferring  all  the  de- 
grees and  literary  honors  granted  in  similar  institutions."  Under  this 
act  a  ui.iversity  was  founded  whose  name  was  subsequently  changed 
to  that  of  the  **0hi3  University." 

In  the  grant  to  Symmea  there  was  a  reservation  of  one  township  for 
the  support  of  a  university;  hut  under  the  original  ordinance  this 
right  only  accrued  to  a  tract  equal  to  two  millions  of  acres.  Symmes 
originally  contracted  lo  purchase  two  millions,  but  from  inability  to 
pay  for  it  the  am'>UQt  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  that  quantity. 
He  therefore  lost  his  right  to  a  college  t  twnship  within  his  tract, 
where  it  was  intended  to  be  located,  and  where  he  actually  did  locate 
it  on  the  site  where  Cincinnati  now  stands.  Having  lost  his  nzhi  he 
sold  the  lands ;  but  Congress,  by  a  subsequent  act,  renewed  the  grant 
of  a  township  wifh'tn  Symmes's  grant,  bat  no  whole  township  was  left 
unsold.  A  township  was  therefore  selected,  which  is  now  Oxford, 
Butler  county.  This  township  was  also  vested  in  a  board  of  traRt'>es 
for  the  foundation  of  a  university,  now  called  '<  Miami  University." 
The  grant  of  land  to  0!iio  University  was  two  townships,  comprising 
46,080  acres;  that  to  Miami  University  was  one  township,  23,040 
acres.  These  lands  were  early  leased,  when  prices  were  low,  and 
consequently  the  endowment  fund  lost  much  of  what,  with  less  haste 
and  more  prudence,  it  might  have  bad. 
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lY.  MODB  AND  BBfiULTS  OP  DISFOSINa  OF  THB  BDUCATIONAL  LANH 

OBANT8. 

1.  Public  Bcbools. 

When  the  Yarions  grants  we  haYe  recited  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  edacation,  thie  great  body  of  land,  Yested  in  tntst  for  sebools,  was  a 
wilderness.  The  State  of  Ohio  was  jmii  beginning  its  exiatenee ;  and 
at  the  adoption  of  the  constitntion  in  1803,  searcelj  any  of  thoae 
lands,  perhaps  none,  had  been  conYcrted  to  that  nse.  Hew  to  diapoee 
of  those  lands  so  that  schools  might  be  began  and  yet  not  impair  the 
endowment,  was  a  Yerj  important  qnestno.  In  the  end  we  shall  see 
there  was  a  partial  Ikflnre  of  both  purposes.  The  schools  were  not 
efibctiYely  endowed  till  another  generation,  and  the  real  Yalne  of  the 
endowment  was  mach  impaired  by  the  manner  of  diqmaing  of  the 
knds.  Probably  this  conld  not  be  aiYoided,  for  the  rapid  increaee  oi 
population,  which  increased  the  value  of  the  lands,  increased  stiU  more 
the  pressing  necessity  for  schools. 

In  April,  1803,  the  legislature  paased  an  act  to  leeue  the  school 
lands  for  fifteen  years,  but  this  ofiered  no  encouragement  to  the  kaae* 
holder  to  cultivate  wild  lands,  and  was  therefore  wholly  ineflfeciiro. 
To  remedy  this,  the  legislature  passed  another  act  for  what  it  called 
the  "  sale"  of  the  school  land,  but  really  ft  was  not  a  sale.  It  waa  a 
lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  the  lessee  paying  down  only  the  cost  of 
surveys,  deeds,  &c.,  and  on  the  actual  purchase  money  six  per  cent 
interest.    This  couYeyed  no  foe  and  was  ineffective  likewise. 

At  that  time  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  statesmen  of  Ohio 
whether  the  State  had  a  right  to  sell  the  fee  simple  of  these  trust 
lands.  This  doubt,  however,  seems  not  to  be  well  founded,  for  it  was 
a  trust  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  if  that  trust  could  be  hut  filled 
by  the  sale  of  the  lands,  they  ought  to  be  sold.  The  legislatnTe,  nal* 
withstanding,  addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress,  stating  the  reasons 
for  the  sale,  and  asking  Congress  to  empower  the  legislature  to  sell,  it 
it  thought  best,  the  school  lands.  To  this  Congress  made  no  reply. 
The  legislature  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  something,  and  accordingly 
in  January,  1827,  passed  an  act  for  the  sale  of  the  school  lands,  with 
such  conditions  as  avoided  any  question  of  right  as*  it  regards  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  the  land:}  were  held.  It  was  provided,  first, 
that  the  sale  of  section  16,  in  the  original  surveys,  should  be  voted 
on  by  the  people  of  the  township,  and  the  sale  made  if  they  decided 
so ;  second,  the  lands  were  to  be  appraised  and  not  sold  below  the 
appraisement ;  third,  on  full  payment  of  the  money,  a  deed  in  fat 
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rimplo  was  to  be  made  by  the  State.  The  same  policj  was  adopted 
in  reference  to  all  the  school  lands.  The  sales  did  not  take  place  at 
once,  bat  have  been  gradualij  going  on  for  the  forty  year^*  which  have 
passed  away  since  that  act.  This  act  was  the  real  fooDdation  for  the 
school  fund,  important  as  a  permanent  fonndation,  bat  small  in  its 
resalts  compared  with  the  immense  sums  voluntarily  levied  by  the 
people.  The  first  school  fand  was  established  by  the  same  legislature 
in  1827.  The  proceeds  of  these  sales  were  fnnded  by  the  State,  at 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  and  to  this  was  added  the  net  proceeds  oi 
the  salt  lands,  and  such  donations,  devises,  &c.,  as  might  thereafter 
liccrae.  This,  however,  amoanted  to  bat  little,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
principle  was  finally  established,  that  a  tax  should  be  levied  on  the 
whole  property  of  the  Slate  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  An 
act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1825,  made  it  imperative  to  lay  sncb 
a  tax.  But  even  this  was  inefficient  in  practice,  as  the  following  ex- 
anple  in  the  report  on  statistics  for  1859  may  show : 

Property.         School  tax. 

In  1825 $59,527,3.%  $29,763  iMilltez. 

In  1841 100,851,837  50,425  -Milltax. 

On  the  supposition  that  this  law  was  unchanged,  it  would  have 
raised  bat  $50,000  in  1841,  when  the  State  had  1,530,000  inhabitants, 
or  not  over  ten  cents  to  each  child  or  youth  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  schools. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  sales  of  lands  had  gone  on  and  the 
permanent  fund  was  increasing,  and  ihe  public  mind  had  become  con- 
vinced that  to  secure  popular  education  there  must  be  an  annual  rev- 
enue raised.  The  firstgreat  step  towards  financial  success  in  the  sapport. 
of  schools  was  taken  by  the  legislature  of  1838.  The  main  part  of  thia 
law  was  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  school  fund,  which,  although 
it  has  since  been  partially  repealed^  re-enacted,  modified,  and  greatly 
enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  State,  yet,  like  the  act  of 
1825,  settled  a  principle,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  advancing 
the  common  schools  into  a  state  of  greater  activity  and  usefulness. 
By  the  act  of  1838,  the  common  school  fund  was  to  consist  of  "  the 
interest  on  the  surplus  revenue,  at  five  per  cent.,  the  interest  on  the 
proceeds  of  salt  lands,  the  revenue  from  banks,  insurance  and  bridge 
companies,  and  other  funds  to  be  oMnuaUy  provided  hy  the  State  to 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollarsJ* 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  in  addition  to  the  land  fund.     What 
tihat  amounted  to,  and  how  distributed^  we  shall  now  see  : 
'   The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  were  put  into  the  form  of  a  trust' 
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ftind --called  the  "  IiTeducible  Debt  ** — and  from  time  to  time  increflsei 
and  the  interest  paid  o\rer  to  the  schoold.  What  this  la  and  bow  dis- 
tributed amoDg  the  several  fands  witl  appear  from  the  following 
table,  taken  from  the  auditor's  reports  for  1854  and  1860 : 

1854.  1860. 

Virginia  military  school  fund $152,495  54  $157,056  75 

United  States  school  fand 120.532  41  120.272  12 

Western  Reserve  school  fond 254,027  64  256,133  61 

Section  sixteen 1.722.241  92  2.064,382  30 

Moravian 3,160  68  3,160  58 

2,252,458  09        2,603,007  36 


In  those  six  jears  the  land  school  fund  increased  S350,000,  and 
there  are  still  school  sections  unsold,  which  will  probably  bring  the 
Aggi^g^te  land  school  funds  up  to  three  miliums  of  dollar z. 

In  reference  to  their  actual  value  now,  and  their  utility  in  founding 
the  system  of  public  schools  in  Ohio,  the  commissioner  of  statistics, 
in  his  report  for  1859.  says : 

'*  As  Ohio  contains  {vide  statistics  of  1857)  25,576,960  acres,  the 
government  grant  for  public  schools  was  : 

Schools 710,471 

Colleges 69,120 

Aggregate 779,591 


"  Looking  to  the  assessed  value  of  property,  and  to  the  actual  value 
and  locations  of  these  townships,  the  public  land  granted  to  schools  in 
this  State,  if  retained  to  the  present  time,  would  be  worth  ttcenty  mH- 
lions  of  dollars.  If,  however,  it  had  been  retained,  schools  either 
would  not  have  been  established,  or  have  been  supported  wholly  by 
taxation.  The  lands  also  would  not  have  been  successfully  culti- 
vated ;  and  perhaps  the  schools  of  the  State  have  derived  as  much 
advantage  from  the  sale  of  the  school  lands  as  would  be  now  derived 
from  them  if  they  were  retained  at  their  full  value." 

It  was  by  the  sale  and  cultivation  of  lands  that  a  basis  was  laid  ibr 
taxation  to  the  amount  required  for  a  perfect  and  complete  system  of 
public  schools,  which  Ohio  now  has,  and  which  is  probably  equal  to 
that  of  any  State  in  the  world,  ThefouTtdcUion  of  this  was  undoubt- 
edly the  land  grant ;  but  in  time  the  funds  derived  from  that  source 
became  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  amount  voluntarily  levied 
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BIPOBT  OF  CX)MMITTSI  OK  PUBLEO  LAVDe— FIB.  34,  1836.* 

Jlie  ChmmiUee  on  (he  PuUie  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  Decent 
her  2\dtj  1836,  instructing  them  *to  inquire  into  Ae  expediency  of  appropriaUng 
a  portion  of  the  nett  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  and  entries  of  the  public  lands 
ejacbptivdy  for  the  support  of  Common  SchooU,  and  of  apportioning  the  same 
among  the  several  Stcies,  in  proportion  to  the  representation  of  each  in  the  Souse 
of  Rdpre»aitaltwes^  report: 

That  the  subject  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  is  manifestly 
of  g^reat  interest  It  has  directij  in  view  the  improrement  of  the  minds  and 
morals  of  the  present  generation,  and  of  generations  to  come.  It  cootemplates 
giving  additional  stability  to  the  government,  and  drawing  round  the  repubUo 
new  and  stronger  bonds  of  union.  We  are,  indeed,  a  peculiar  people.  None 
enjoy  more  freedom  ti(an  we  do;  and,  though  it  be  the  price  of  blood,  yet  it  is 
not  founded  in  usurpation,  nor  sustained  by  the  sword.  The  most  casual  ob- 
server'of  human  institutions  at  once  perceives  that  our  political,  as  well  as  civil 
condition,  in  some  essential  particulara,  differs  fundamentaUy  from  that  of  eveiy 
other  nation.  The  constitution  under  which  we  live  is  the  only  ono,  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  republic,  which  secure^  religious  toleration,  and  leaves  the  tongue 
and  the  conscience  free.  This  was  chiefly  the  result  of  education.  Chastened 
liberty  lives  in  the  voluntary  choice  of  an  enlightened  people,  while  arbitraiy 

S»wer  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  slavish  fear  of  an  ignorant  multitude, 
ence,  a  government  like  ours,  which  guarantees  equal  representation  and  tax- 
ation, trial  by  jury,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  of  religious  opinion 
and  profession,  not  only  depends  for  its  energy  and  action,  but  for  its  very  exist- 
ence on  the  WILL  of  the  pboplb.  They,  and  they  only,  can  alter,  or  change,  or 
abolish  it.  And  are  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  obligations  of  civil  society, 
generally  understood  or  respected  by  the  ignorant  ?  Has  property,  or  reputa- 
tion, or  life,  when  left  to  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  ignorance,  or  the  forbear- 
ance of  p  ission,  ever  been  accounted  safe?  And  where  is  the  human  character 
usually  found  the  most  degpraded  and  debased  ?  Is  it  where  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  abound,  or  is  it  where  the  light  of  knowledge  never 
illumined  the  human  intellect?  IC  then,  the  habits,  notions,  and  actions  of 
men,  which  naturally  result  firom  the  ignorance  of  letters,  from  the  force  of  su- 
perstition, and  the  blind  impulses  of  passion,  are  utterly  incompatible  with 
rational  liberty,  and  eveiy  way  hostile  to  the  political  institutions  of  freedom, 
bow  high  and  imperious  is  the  duty  upon  us,  living  under  a  government  the 
freest  of  the  free,  a  government  whose  action  and  being  depend  upon  popular 
will,  to  seek  every  constitutional  means  to  enlighten,  and  chasten,  and  purify 
that  will?  How  shall  wn  justi^  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  world,  if  we  do  not 
employ  the  means  in  our  power  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  severe  bondage  of 
ignorance  and  passion,  and  place  it  under  the  mild  control  of  wisdom  and 
reason?  As  large  as  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  are,  and  as 
much  of  common  learning  as  the  American  people  have,  there  are  some,  grow- 
ing into  manhood  around  us,  who  have  neither  learning  nor  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  it. 

The  resolution  under  considwation  proposes  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  a  new  and  specific  object — ^to  convert  it  into  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  sole  use  and  support  of  common  schools  in  the  several 
States,  and  to  divide  this  fund  among  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the 
representation  of  each  in  this  House. 

Of  approprialtvng  a  portion  of  these  proceeds  to  a  new  and  specific  object — A 
part  of  the.  public  domain  was  acquixed  by  the  fortune  of  war,  and  a  part  by 
purchase.  The  whole  constitutes  a  common  fund  for  tlie  joint  benefit  of  the 
States  and  the  People.    This  domain  amounted  to  some  hundred  millions  of 

*  Th«  author  of  this  lUport  wm  Hon.  Jmow  Btronf,  a  nntiTe  of  Windham,  Conn.,  where  be 
WHS  born  in  1783.  Be  gndoated  at  the  UniTenity  of  Vermont  in  18U6,  and  removed  to  New 
York  in  1809,  where  he  pnraned  the  pmntioe  of  law.  From  J819  to  189],,and  afrain  from  1993  to 
18.11  be  wa«  member  of  the  Hoase  of  ReprewntatiTei,  and  moit  of  the  lime  on  the  Committee  of 
Pablic  I      ' 
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acres,  and,  of  it,  probablj  some  two  hundred  mUlions  of  acres  of  good  land  jrat 
remain  unsold.  It  is  tme^  tb«t  th*  procaeda  of  tbeee  landa;  together  with  tliosa 
of  the  internal  duties,  and  the  duties  on  merchandise,  and  the  tonnage  of  Tcase^ 
(o  the  amount  of  ten  milllona  of  dollars  annuallj,  are  apprc^iriated  and  pledged 
to  the  '  Sinking  Fund.'  But  is  this  a  valid  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
whole  or  of  anj  part  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  to  any  other  proper  object? 
Since  the  Act  of  March,  1817,  making  this  appropriation  and  pledge  to  the 
rinking  fund,  the  annual  average  amount  of  the  public  revenue  hiis  been  about 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  So  long,  therefore,  as  ten  millions  of  dolhira  are 
left  to  the  sinking  fund,  the  appropriation  ia answered  and  the  pledge  redeemed; 
and  tlie  surplus  revenue,  from  whSateVer  source  derived,  not  having  been  appro- 
priated or  pledged,  remains  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  wajr  and  for  such  pnrpoaes 
as  the  Coufrress  may  direct.  But,  are  tlie  public  lands  a  source  of  revenue  npon 
which  a  wise  and  prudent  government  ought  to  risk  its  credit?  Will  capitalisiB 
lend  their  money  upon  such  vague  and  uncertain  security?  The  land  may  be 
offered  for  sale,  but  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  buy.  The  parchaae  ia  whoDy 
voluntary.  The  promised  revenue  to  be  derived  from  it  is  altogether  conti»> 
gent.  It  depends  not  at  all  upon  the  power  or  tlie  neceasities  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  upon  the  will  of  the  purchaser.  Besides,  the  iklth  of  the  goveminent 
does  not  consist  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  thing  pledged.  Thia  ia  not  enoogit 
No  prudent  man,  for  example,  would  lend  bis  money  to  the  government  to  be 
reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  whksh  may  or  may  not  accrue  from  the  lead 
mines  and  salt  springs  belonging  to  the  United  Stat^  The  valu»  of  the  pledge 
Is  the  credit  it  secures.  And  the  thing  pledged  ia  valued  in  proportion  to  its 
peculiar  fitness  and  proper  adaptedness  to  the  end  for  whieb  it  waa  pledged. 
So  that  the  &ith  of  the  government  neeeesariiy  dependa  upon  its  ability  to 
coerce  the  possession — to  touch  and  turn  the  thing  pledged  into  money.  Thia 
the  government  can  not  do  with  the  public  laada.  They  are,  indeed,  tangible; 
but  neither  the  wishes,  the  will,  nor  the  power  of  tlie  govemment,  can  change 
them  into  money.  Thejr  are,  therefore,  not  a  proper  source  of  revenue,  upon 
which  the  faith  or  the  credit  of  the  nation  should  be  hazarded.  Congress  seema 
to  have  considered  them  ao.  A  townahip  of  land  has  been  givea  to  the  'Na- 
tion's Guest'  Large  portions  of  land  have,  from  time  to  time^  been  given  ta 
other  individuals,  and  to  public  institutiens  Now,  if  it  be  good  faith  to  give 
away  the  lands,  from  which  the  revenue  pledged  to  the  sinking  fUnd  ia  derivei^ 
it  can  not  be  bad  &ith  to  appropriate  a  portion  at  least  of  their  pioeeeda  tor  the 
support  of  common  schools.  * 

Of  converting  it  inte  apermcmioU  fund  for  ths  sole  tue  tmd  support  of  eamtrnm 
schools  in  the  several  Staies,'^JJvXem  children  are  taught  how  to  govern  them* 
selves,  and  how  to  be  governed,  by  layir,  they  wiU  rarely  make  good  citizen& 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  Goaatitution  does  not  give  to  Gongrsas  the  power 
to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  these  landa  for  the  purpoeea  of  Education.  Hm 
quention  is  not  whether  Gongresa  can  superintend  and  control  the  private  schoob 
in  the  several  States,  but  whether  Congress  can  appropriate  the  proceeds  ef 
tiiese  lands  fur  the  use  and  support  of  tlioae  private  acfaoolsi  to  be  applied  by 
and  under  the  exclusive  authority  of  tlie  several  States.  The  only  claoae  in 
the  Constitution,  whicli,  perhapa,  can  in  any  way  restrain  the  general  right  of 
appropriating  money.  Is  that  which  declarea  thai  the  Congress  shall  have  power 
*to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts^  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.* 

Can  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lan^  in-  any  sense,  be  considered  a  tax,  doty, 
impost,  or  excise?  A  tax  must  be  levied,  and  tlie  obligation  to  pay  it,  created 
by  the  authority  of  law.  The  money  derived  from  the  public  lands  is  not  levied, 
nor  is  the  obligation  to  pay  it  created  by  law.  Both  the  purchase  and  the  obli- 
gation are  voluntary.  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  power  of  disposhig 
of  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  but  it  no  where  con- 
siders the  proceeds  of  tliese  landa  aa  a  revenue  to  be  applied  as  the  proceeds  of 
taxes  are  directed  to  be  applied.  The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  an 
invaluable  institution.  If  Congress  baa  the  constitutional  power  (and  we  be- 
lieve no  one  denies  it)  to  establish  such  a  school ;  to  draw  money  directly  from 
the  public  treasury  for  its  support ;  to  pay  for  teaching  a  boy  mathematioB  and 
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engipeerinK ;  it  maj  be  difflcoU  to  show  that  Ckmgregs  has  not  the  power  to 
employ  a  few  acres  of  the  public  domain  to  teach  a  poor  man's  son  how  to 
read.  But  did  any  doubt  remain,  that  donbt  would  appear  to  be  removed,  by 
referrinf?  to  the  fiicta,  that  a  portion  of  these  lands  has,  from  the  beginning,  been 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  common  education,  and  that  other  portions  of  them 
have  been  given,  (rom  time  to  time,  for  the  use  of  oolleges,  and  of  deaf  and 
dumb  asylums,  and  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals. 

Of  apportioning  this  fund  among  the  severai  States. — Equality  of  rights  and 
privileges,  both  as  it  regards  citizens  and  States,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  Government  Hence,  the  People,  so  far  as  the  integrity  and  independenoe 
of  tlie  States  will  permit,  are  equally  represented  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
National  legislature.  Guided  by  this  rule,  the  Committee  have  no  doubt  that 
the  apportionment  should  be  made  among  the  several  States  according  to  the 
representation  of  each  in  the  House  of  I^presentatives.  This  will  distribute 
the  fund,  and  dispense  the  blessings  resulting  fh)m  it,  upon  tlie  strictest  princi- 
ples of  equality.  The  ordinary  disbursement  of  the  public  money  does  not  di- 
rectly benefit  all  alike.  This  apparently  partial  distribution  of  the  money  of 
the  nation,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied.  An 
army  is  stationed  where  its  services  are  required ;  a  fortress  erected  where  i;t  is 
wanted ;  a  navy  constructed  where  it  can  be  done  the  safest  and  the  best ;  and 
the  money  to  pay  for  objects  of  this  sort,  necessarily  goes  to  those  portions  of 
the  country  only,  in  which  the  services  and  labor  have  been  performed.  These 
great  objects,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  defense  of  the  nation,  are  local 
hi  their  character;  and  hence  it  is  tl)at  some  of  the  States,  and  many  portions 
of  the  country,  receive  no  direct  benefit  from  the  annual  expenditure  of  millions 
of  the  public  money.  But  the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools,  is  for  an  object  general  in  its  nature  and  benefits.  It  is  an  appro- 
priation, m  which  every  American  citizen  has  a  deep  interest,  and  by  tlie  opera- 
tion and  influence  of  which,  the  igmorant  and  the  wise,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  government  and  the  governed,  will  receive  direct  and  lasting  benefits.  The 
ignorant  and  the  poor  will  be  aided  and  enlightened ;  the  wise  and  the  rich 
estimated  and  protected;  and  the  Government  appreciated  and  defended. 
Comifaon  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  youth ;  they  are  the  most  universal,  as 
they  are  the  most  efiectual  means  of  opening  the  mind;  of  giving  reason  the 
mastery,  and  of  fixing,  in  habits  of  sober  industry,  the  rising  generations  of 
menf  Can,  then,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  national  domain  be  expended 
in  any  way  which  will  more  directly  or  forcibly  come  home  to  the  wants  and 
wishes,  the  business  and  bosoms^  of  the  People? 

The  resolution  before  the  committee,  does  not  indicate,  in  terms^  whether  the 
principal,  annually  apportioned,  or  the  interest  of  the  principal  only,  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  States.  Nor  does  it  point  out  any  mode,  in  case  the  interest 
only  is  to  be  applied,  of  investing  the  principal.  This  part  of  the  subject  merits 
some  examination.  It  seems  to  be  manifest,  that  the  more  certain  and  perma- 
nent the  fund,  the  greater  and  more  lasting  will  be  the  benefits  flowing  from  it. 
To'apportion  and  pay  the  principal  annually  to  the  several  States,  will  be  doing 
equal  and  exact  justice.  But  the  principal,  in  that  case,  would  be  annually 
expended.  The  consequence  of  this  will  be,  that,  as  the  public  domain  dimin- 
ishes by  sales,  until  the  whole  is  sold,  the  fountain  whence  the  Amd  is  to  be 
drawn,  will  be  gradually  and  finally  exhausted,  and  the  fund  and  its  benefits, 
of  necessity,  diminish  and  cease  together.  As  this  domain  is  not  exhaustless, 
if  the  principal,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  these  common  schools,  be  annually  ex- 
pended, its  benefits  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  our  own  time ;  but,  by  inventing 
the  principal,  and  dividing  the  interest  only,  the  fund  will  accumulate,  and  its 
benefit-)  may  continue  to  future  ages.  The  Committee,  therefore,  propose,  that 
the  sum  anrmally  appropriated,  shall  be  invested  by  the  United  States,  in  some 
productive  fund,  the  interest,  or  other  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  annually  ap- 

gortioned  among  the  several  States,  according  to  the  representation  of  each 
tate  in  the  House  of  E^resentatives  of  the  United  States.  Tliis  sum  may  be 
invested  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  invested  in  Bank,  Canal,  or  United  States 
stock,  or  a  new  stock  may  be  created  for  the  purpose,  or  portions  of  the  re- 
deemed stock  of  the  United  States  may,  from  iisae  to  time,  be  set  apart  by  the 
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Gommisflioners  of  the  Sinking  Fbnd,  uncanoeled,  and  beftring  tbe  foimer,  or  a 
new  rate  of  interest,  to  meet  the  object  The  general  investment  of  the  princi- 
pal bj  the  United  States,  and  the  division  of  the  interest  in  the  manner  pro* 
proposed,  seems  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  aU  the  States  and  all  the  people 
can  nuw  and  hereafter  be  equally  benefited.  The  annual  appropriation  shouldf 
and  may,  be  so  invested,  as  neither  to  affect,  for  the  worse,  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  nor  to  create  artificial  distinctions,  or  moneyed  aristocrjde& 
It  shouid,  and  may,  be  so  invested  and  applied,  as  to  satisfy  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual wants  of  all,  while  it  will  supply  the  pecuniary  wants  of  none. 
Should  the  interest,  by  any  particular  mode  of  investing  the  principal,  become 
an  annual  cliarge  upon  the  United  States,  still,  as  the  whole  matter  will,  at  all 
times,  depend  upon  the  wisdom  and  pleasure  of  the  States  and  the  People,  no 
man,  we  believe,  can  reasonably  doubt  that  they  will  release  this  chaige  the 
instant  its  burdens  exceed  its  benefits.  Hence,  the  evils  of  the  measure,  if 
there  be  any,  will  be  rather  negative  than  positive,  and  always  under  tbe  con- 
trol of  the  People,  who  alone  are  to  be  benefited  or  injured  by  it. 

In  further  discussing  this  measure,  some  of  its  obvious  advantages  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  wiU  g^ve  some  aid  to  all,  in  the  acquisition  of  learning.  It 
will  give  efficient  aid  to  the  destitute,  without  which  aid  they  roust  bo  left  un- 
educated and  in  ignorance.  It  will  diflVise,  in  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way, 
the  greatest  amount  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  people.  It  will  tend,  as 
much  as  any  thing  else,  to  make  young  men  and  old,  respectable,  efficient,  good 
citizens.  These  considerations,  it  would  seem,  can  not  fail  to  awaken  the  att^p- 
tion  of  the  State  Legislatures.  They  surely  are  not  now  to  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  success  of  good  government^  the  independence  of  the  States,  and 
tbe  permanency  of  their  political  institutions,  are  vitally  connected  with  a  well 
educated  and  sound  yeomanry.  Besides,  the  &ct  of  there  being  a  permanent 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  glorious  purpose  of  training 
up  the  young  mind  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  morals,  will,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  excite  in  these  guardians  of  State  rights,  a  just  emulation  in  promoting 
to  every  practicable  end,  the  great  cause  of  common  education. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  our  species,  that,  nowhere,  has  common 
education  made  any  considerable  progress  among  the  people,  without  the  effici- 
ent aid  and  protection  of  the  Government  There  is,  generally,  a  prevailing  in- 
difference among  the  illiterate,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind;  were  it  ^  so, 
the  poor  man,  though  learned,  can  rarely  instruct  his  children,  because  his  time 
is  necessarily  occupied  in  earning  their  bread ;  and  the  ignorant  man,  tiiougfa 
rich,  can  not  do  it,  because  he  is  himself  untaught  In  other  countries,  multi- 
tudes of  the  human  race  successively  live  and  die  as  illiterate  as  they  were 
bom ;  and,  in  our  own  favored  land,  with  all  the  liberal  patronage,  private  and 
public,  which  learning  receives,  we  are  not  wholly  exempt  from  these  lamenta- 
ble examples.  Under  a  government  like  ours,  there  should  no  where  be  left 
masses  of  mind,  illiterate  and  humbled,  over  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  some  mas*  , 
ter  spirit  may  exercise  a  fatal  control  Ignorance  is  the  bane  of  liberty.  .Or* 
dinarily,  conspiracies  and  treasons  are  executed  by  the  ignorant  These  instru- 
ments of  unholy  ambition,  however,  are  not  selected  from  schools  where  letters 
and  morals  are  taught  Are  not,  then,  the  National  and  State  Legislatures 
under  tlie  strongest  obligations  to  the  people  of  this  country,  to  provide  and 
apply  the  means  whereby  every  child  may  have  the  opportunity,  in  these 
nurseries  of  the  mind,  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  letters,  and  of  the 
various  duties  he  owes  to  his  country  and  his  God? 

It  will,  moreover,  bind,  by  an  additional  and  stronger  tie,  the  People  to  the 
States,  and  the  States  to  the  Union.  There  is  something  in  this  tie  of  mind, 
affection,  and  blood.  It  attaches  itself  to  every  father  of  a  &mily,  and  to  ehfl- 
dren*s  children.  It  successively  connects  with  the  present  each  succeeding 
generation.  Common  education  can  be  estimated  only  in  proportion  as  its 
necessities  and  advantages  are  felt;  and  as  the  safne  number  of  children,  as 
there  are  dollara  annually  distributed  (torn  this  fund,  may  receive,  with  proper 
management,  about  six  months'  common  schooling,  will  not  the  Peof^e,  wit- 
nessing these  moral  and  intellectual  improvements,  look  with  intenser  interest 
to  their  respective  State  LegisUtures,  as  the  immediate  dispensera  of  these 
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benefits?  And  will  not  the  Legislature  of  each  State,  viewing:  the  increase  of 
common  schools,  and  the  augmented  amount  of  schooling,  and  perceiving  their 
benign  and  salutary  effects  upon  the  mind,  morals,  and  habits  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, look  with  increased  steadiness  to  the  Federal  Head,  whence  these 
blessings  flow?  Common  schools,  of  themselves,  will  not  multiply,  nor  learn- 
ing spread:  means  and  opportunity  must  be  afforded.  By  affording  them, 
schools  will  multiply,  learning  spread,  and  ignoraDce,  idleness,  and  vice,  gradu- 
ally give  way  to  intelligence,  industry,  and  virtua  Examples  of  these  cheering 
results  are  not  wanting.  Let  any  man  compare  the  calendar  of  profligacy  and 
crimes  among  a  given  .population  where  no  schools  have  been  kept,  with  that 
among  an  equal  population  where  the  means  of  common  education  have  been 
abundant,  and  the  great  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  can  not  fail  to  convince 
him  of  the  necessity  of  these  initiatory  institutions.  The  States  and  the  People, 
perceiving  these  results,  and  learning  from  experience  that  the  influence,  re- 
spectability, and  power,  of  a  State,  are  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and 
soundness  of  its  citizens,  will  cherish  the  Federal  hand  that  aids  them,  and  cling 
with  stronger  affection  to  the  Governments  of  their  choice. 

The  Committee  are  not  unaware  that  there  is,  in  this  pecuniary  connection,  a 
seeming  tendency  to  produce  an  undue  dependence  of  the  States  upon  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  persuaded,  however,  that  a  little  examination 
will  dissipate  this  cause  of  alarm.  The  strength  of  the  tie,  and  the  degree  of 
the  dependence,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  will  always  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
actual  benefits  resulting  from  the  proposed  fund.  If  the  fund  be  not  beneficial, 
it  can  have  no  influence,  good  or  bad.  ^  Suppose  great  benefits  to  flow  from  it, 
what  are  they?  Shall  we  hereafter  look  for  them  in  the  increased  ignorance 
anil  subdued  spirits  of  our  fellow  citizens?  or  shall  we  find  and  feel  them  every 
where  in  the  rapid  progress  of  education,  and  in  the  improvement  of  mind  and 
morals?  If  it  be  true,  as  it  unquestionably  is^  that  the  safety  and  success  of 
our  political  institutions  depends  absolutely  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
the  people;  and,  if  it  be  true,  also,  that  the  direct  effect  of  the  proposed  Aind 
will  be  to  increase  that  intelligence  and  virtue,  then  it  is  equally  true,  that  there 
can  be  no  undue  dependence  of  the  people  or  the  States  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment As  these  benefits  increase,  so  also  will  increase  the  ability  and  means 
of  detecting  and  resisting  the  encroachments  of  power.  Although  each  part 
of  our  political  system  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  yet  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  that  dependence  which  springs  from  mean  or  guilty  motives, 
and  that  which  has  for  its  end  the  union  and  strength,  the  happiness  and  glory, 
of  a  generous  people.  And,  whatever  other  men  may  be  disposed  to  do,  that 
portion  of  our  People  to  whom  our  governments^  whether  FcKieral  or  State,  in 
prosperity  or  adversity,  must  look  for  protection  and  defense,  if  intelligent  and 
virtuous,  will  never  do  slavish  homage^  or  tamely  surrender  their  liberties  to  an 
earthly  power. 

The  proposed  measure,  the  committee  are  also  induced  to  believe,  will  have  a 
most  salutary  effect  in  respect  to  the  public  domain  itself  and  all  the  great  in- 
terests connected  with  it.  There  is  much  apathy  in  the  public  mind,  in  regard 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  these  lands.  Strong  indications  are  manifested 
to  reduce  their  price,  and  to  bring  the  whole  into  market  as  speedily  as  practi- 
cable, and  without  any  reference  to  the  existing  demand  for  them.  Should  this 
happen,  the  consequence  will  be,  to  depreciate  the  &ir  average  value  of  land, 
whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  by  putting  more  into  the  market  than  could 
be  occupied  perhaps  in  fifly  or  a  hundred  years  to  come;  to  fling  the  best  of 
them  into  the  hands  of  moneyed  men  and  speculators,  by  their  cheapness  and 
the  prospect  of  gain ;  and  to  retard  cultivation  and  population  by  the  high 
prices  at  which  they  would  be  held.  The  Committee  think  the  proposed  meas- 
ure will  produce  a  counteracting  interest^  an  interest  which,  while  it  guards  the 
public  domain  from  sudden  depreciation  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  speculation 
on  the  other,  will  induce  a  more  rapid  and  sounder  population. 

There  is  another  consideration  connected  with  this  subject  which  the  Com- 
mittee can  not  pass  over  in  silence.  Our  government  was  the  first  successful 
effort  among  men  to  establish  rational  lil^rty.  Our  fathers  instituted  and 
secured,  upon  the  broadest  princtples  of  equality,  representation,  trial  by  jury. 
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freedom  of  epdech,  fi:>eedom  of  tiie  preoi^  and  religious  toleratioii ;  and,  to  tb& 
hour,  it  stands  a  proud  example  to  the  world,  onaarpassed,  unequaled.  Hb 
young  and  ioteresting  republics  of  Spanish  America  hare,  perhaps,  come  m 
near  to  it  as  the  condition  atid  habits  of  their  people  would  penniL  8tiil  there 
is  this  marked  differeuoe :  they  retain  in  some  degree  the  old  conneccioo  of 
^urch  and  state.  Thej  have  an  established  religion.  Now,  if  any  cme  pmpO' 
sition  in  politics  or  morals  be  more  susceptible  of  demonstraiion  thnn  anoCbei^ 
it  would  Feem  to  be  thin,  tliat^  where  any  religion  is  established  by  law,  thera 
neither  the  tongue  nor  tiie  oonscienoe  can  be  free.  As  ours  was  the  first,  so  H 
may  be  the  last  hope  of  civil  liberty.  No  otii&r  considerable  place  remains  oa 
the  globe  where  a  second  effort  can  be  made  under  like  auspices.  The  conti- 
nents and  the  islands  of  the  sea^  are  mostly  inhabited  by  men,  bom  under  goir- 
emments,  and  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  principles  and  habita»  wiA 
few  exceptions,  utterly  hostile  to  our  notions  of  freedom.  Since  this  is  so,  ov 
obligations  do  not  end  with  ourselTes.  We  owe  much  to  the  great  canae  «f 
liberty.  This  debt  we  can  discharge  the  best  and  the  most  honorably  by  secnr* 
ing  well  the  foundation  and  supeEstnicture  of  our  own  liberties;  thus  giTing  to 
the  human  family  the  influence  of  a  perfect  example  of  civil  freedom.  The 
foundation  of  our  poliUcal  institutions,  it  is  well  known,  rests  in  the  will  of  the 
People,  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  superstructure,  its  temple  and  altar,  dai^ 
and  hourly  depend  upon  the  discreet  exercise  of  this  will.  How  then  is  this 
will  to  be  corrected,  chastened,  subdued?  By  education — that  education,  the 
first  rudiments  of  which  can  be  actpnred  only  in  common  schools.  How  are 
millions  of  American  citizens  to  be  enabled  to  compare  their  government  and 
institutions  with  those  of  other  ooontries?  to  estimate  the  civil  and  political 
privileges  and  blessmgs  they  enjoy?  and  to  decide  understandingly,  wliether 
they  ought  or  ought  not  to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitutions  under  whidi 
they  live? — By  education.  Has  the  Legislature  of  each  State  provided  all  tbe 
means  that  are  wanted  to  this  end?  Is  there  nothing  more  to  be  done?  An 
all  suflQciently  educated  ?  There  are  some  wealthy  men,  and  many  a  poor  sum, 
in  our  land,  whose  &mily  and  fireside  have  never  yet  been  cheered  by  the  light 
and  benefits  of  common  education.  Is  there  then  no  necessity  for  the  proposed 
measure  ?  Its  sdvantages  must  be  admitted.  That  there  are  heads  and  heaiti 
among  us  waiting  for  instruction,  cultivation,  improvement,  will  not  be  denied. 
And,  that  the  means  are  still  wanted,  (through  the  inability  or  indifference  ot 
individuals  and  of  the  States,)  to  acoompUsh  this  great  purpose,  can  not  be 
doubted.  Why  then  delay?  We  are  at  peace  with  the  world.  Our  burdens 
are  light.  We  have  money  to  meet  idl  the  engagements  and  exigencies  of  the 
Government,  and  some  to  spare. 

But,  if  need  be,  push  not  so  rapidly,  nor  so  &r,  the  costly  defenses  of  the 
country.  The  tooth  of  time  will  wear  away  the  granite.  Our  strong  fortresses 
and  gallant  ships  will  decay.  But  the  young  mind  and  hearty  expanded,  en- 
lightened,  and  disciplined,  in  common  schools,  will  grow  brighter  and  sounder 
by  age.  Besides,  our  reliance  under  God  for  protection  is  upon  the  arm  of 
flesh.  The  impassable  rampart  to  our  liberties  and  institutions  must  be  cooh 
posed  of  intelligent  heads  and  sound  hearts.  Our  panoply,  in  peace  or  war, 
must  be  the  heaving  bosoms  and  vigorous  arms  of  enlightened  and  vinooos 
fi^emea  Shall  we  not  then  afford  to  all,  especially  to  the  ignorant,  the  poor, 
the  destitute,  the  means  at  our  command,  the  only  means  perhaps  by  wbidi 
they  can  ever  acquire  knowledge?  Who  are  the  first  to  be  benefited?  The 
children  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers.  Where  do  we  look,  and 
where  must  we  look,  for  the  moral  and  physical  power  of  the  nation?  To  tiie 
agricultural  and  mechanic  interests — ^to  the  handicTaflsmen  of  the  land.  Un- 
soundness here  will  be  fatal.  It  is  rottenness  at  the  heart.  Is  knowledge 
power?  Does  our  power,  do  our  liberties,  do  all  we  hold  dear,  depend  upon  the 
WILL  of  our  fellow-roen,  whether  that  will  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  enlightened 
reason,  or  of  untempered  ignorance?  And  shall  we  not  provide  the  means  we 
have  at  hand  of  teaching  the  ignorant  and  destitute  to  range  themselves  be- 
neath the  Eagle,  and  among  the  defenders  of  flneedon?  Or  shall  we  neglect 
them  altogether,  and  leave  them  to  be  schooled  and  disciplined  by  the  CatiJinea 
and  Caesars  of  the  day?    Believing,  therefore,  that  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
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the  pablic  lands  may  be  spared;  that  the  diffusion  of  common  education  among 
the  People  is  demanded  bj  the  highest  considerations  of  national  glory  and 
safety,  and  that  Congress  possesses  Irath  the  power  and  the  right  to  appropriate 
them  for  this  purpose,  the  Committee  submit  tlie  following  bill: 

A  bm  creating  a  fund  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  in  the  several  States. 

Be  U  enaci&i  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  annually  thereafter,  there  shall 
be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated,  fifty  per  centum  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the 
moneys  accruing  from  the  sales  and  entries  of  the  public  lands,  for  the  support 
exclusively,  of  Common  Schools  in  the  several  State& 

Sbg.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  fifty  per  centum  of  moneys 
aforesaid,  shall  be  annually  invested,  by  the  United  States,  in  some  productive 
fund,  the  interest  or  other  proceeds  of  wfiich  shall  be  annually  apportioned 
among  the  several  States,  according  to  the  established  ratio  of  the  representa- 
tion of  each  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  evecy  such  apportionment  shall  be  made,  to  be  applied  to  the  sole  use  and 
benefit  of  common  schools,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  each  State 
may,  by  law,  direct 

Ssa  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act,  at  any  time,  after  ten  years, 
firom  the  passing  thereof  may  be  altered,  modified,  or  repealed. 
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JOHK  QUINOY  ADA1C8. 

President  Adams,  in  his  first  message  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  in  1826,  calls  attention  to  a 

National  UnvoersUy. 

Upon  the  first  occasion  of  addressing  the  Legislature  of  the  Union,  with 
which  I  have  been  honored,  in  presenting  to  their  view  the  execution,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  effected,  of  the  measures  sanctioned  bj  them,  for  promoting  the 
internal  improvement  of  our  country,  I  can  not  close  the  communication  without 
recommending  to  their  calm  and  persevering  consideration  the  general  principle 
in  a  more  enlarged  extent.  The  great  object  of  the  institution  of  civil  govern- 
ment, is  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  those  who  are  parties  to  the  social 
compact.  And  no  government,  in  whatever  form  constituted,  can  accomplish 
the  lawful  ends  of  its  institution,  but  in  proportion  as  it  improves  the  condition 
of  those  over  whom  it  is  established.  Roads  and  canals,  by  multiplying  and 
fiicilitating  the  communicationa  and  intercourse  between  distant  regions,  and 
multitudes  of  men,  are  among  the  most  important  means  of  improvement  But 
moral,  political,  intellectual  improvement,  are  duties  assigned,  by  the  Author  of 
our  existence,  to  social,  no  less  than  to  individual  man.  For  the  fulfillment  of 
these  duties,  governments  are  invested  with  power ;  and,  to  the  attainment  of 
the  end,  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  governed,  the 
exercise  of  delegated  power,  is  a  duty  as  sacred  and  indispensable,  as  the  usur- 
pation of  power  not  granted  is  criminal  and  odious.  Among  the  first,  perhaps 
the  very  first  instruments  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  men,  is 
knowledge ;  and  to  the  acquisition  of  much  of  the  knowledge  adapted  to  the 
wants,  the  comforts,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life,  public  institutions  and 
seminaries  of  learning  are  essential  So  convinced  of  this  was  the  first  of  my 
-  predecessors  in  this  offlce,  now  first  in  the  memory,  as  living,  he  was  first  in  the 
hearts  of  our  country,  that,  once  and  again,  in  his  addresses  to  the  congresses, 
with  whom  he  co-operated  in  the  public  service,  he  earnestly  recommended  the 
establishment  of  seminaries  of  learning,  to  prepare  for  all  the  emergencies  of 
peace  and  war — a  national  university,  and  a  military  academy.  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  had  he  lived  to  the  present  day,  in  turning  his  eyes  to  the  institu- 
tion at  West  Point,  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  his  most  earnest 
wishes.  But,  surveying  the  tMj  which  has  been  honored  with  his  name,  he 
would  have  seen  the  spot  of  earth  which  he  had  destined  to  the  use  and  benefit 
of  his  country,  as  the  site  for  an  university,  still  bare  and  barren. 
Astronomical  Ohservaiory. 

Connected  with  the  establishment  of  an  university,  or  separate  firom  it,  might 
be  undertaken  the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  with  provisions  for 
the  support  of  an  astronomer,  to  be  in  constant  attendance  of  observation  upon 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens ;  and  for  the  periodical  publication  of  his  ob- 
servations. It  is  with  no  feeling  of  pride,  as  an  American,  that  the  remark 
may  be  made,  that  on  the  comparatively  small  territorial  surface  of  Europe, 
there  are  existing  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  light-houses  of 
the  skies;  while  tliroughout  the  whole  American  hemisphere,  there  is  not  one. 
If  we  refiect  a  moment  upon  the  discoveries,  which,  in  the  last  four  centuries, 
have  been  made  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  by  the  means  of 
these  buildings,  and  of  observers  stationed  in  them,  shall  we  doubt  of  their 
usefulness  to  every  nation  ?  And  while  scarcely  a  year  passes  over  our  heads 
without  bringing  some  new  astronomical  discovery  to  light,  which  we  must 
fain  receive  at  second-hand  from  Europe,  are  we  not  cutting  ourselves  off  from 
the  means  of  returning  light  for  light,  while  we  have  neither  observatory  nor 
observer  upon  our  half  of  the  globe,  and  the  earth  revolves  in  perpetual  dark- 
ness to  oar  unsearching  eyes? 

Naval  Academy, 

The  President  touched  on  the  want,  in  1826,  and  in  1827  adds: 
Practical  seamanship,  and  the  art  of  navigation,  may  be  acquired  upon  the 
cruises  of  the  squadrons,  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  dispatched  to  distant 
seas;  but  a  complete  knowledge,  even  of  the  art  of  ship-building,  the  lii^her 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  the  literature  which  can  place  our  officers  on  a 
loT^  of  policed  education  with  the  officers  of  other  maritime  nations ;  the 
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knowledge  of  the  laws,  municipal  and  national,  which  in  their  interconrae  with 
foreign  states  and  their  governments,  are  continually  called  into  operation ;  and 
above  all,  that  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  justice,  with  the 
higher  obligations  of  morals,  and  of  general  laws,  human  and  divine,  which 
constitute  the  great  distinction  between  the  warrior  patriot  and  the  licensed 
robber  and  pirate;  these  can  be  systematically  taught  and  eminently  acquired 
only  in  a  permanent  school,  stationed  upon  the  shore,  and  provided  with  the 
teachers,  the  instruments,  and  the  books,  adapted  to  the  communicalioii  of 
these  principles  to  the  youthful  and  inquiring  mind. 

The  principles  an  which  the  National  Government  shoald  act,  are 

Bet  forth  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  annaal  message  for  1826. 

The  constitution  under  which  you  are  assembled  is  a  charter  of  limited 
powers ;  after  full  and  solemn  deliberation  upon  all  or  any  of  the  objects  which, 
urged  by  an  irresistible  sense  of  my  own  duty,  I  have  recommended  to  your 
attention,  siiould  you  come  to  the  conclusion,  tliat,  however  desirable,  in  them- 
selves, the  enactment  of  laws  for  effecting  them,  would  transcend  the  powers 
committed  to  you  by  that  venerable  instrument  which  we  are  iall  bound  to  sup- 
port, let  no  consideration  induce  you  to  assume  the  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted  to  you  by  the  people.  But  if  the  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  the  district  of  Columbia ;  if  the  power  to  kj 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  weliare  of  the  United  States;  if  tiie  pov^  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes;  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures;  to  establish 
post-offices  and  post-roads ;  to  declare  war ;  to  raise  and  support  armies ;  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  . 
States ;  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
these  powers  into  execution :  If  tliese  powers,  and  others  enumerated  in  the 
constitution,  may  be  effectually  brought  into  action  by  laws  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  cultivation  and 
encouragement  of  the  mechanic  and  of  the  elegant  arts,  the  advancement  of 
literature,  and  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  ornamental  and  profound,  to  refrain 
from  exercising  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  themselves,  would  be  to  hide 
in  the  earth  the  talent  committed  to  our  chai^ — would  be  treachery  to  the 
most  sacred  of  trusts. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad  upon  the  earth.  It  stimulates  the  heart, 
and  sharpens  the  faculties,  not  of  our  fellow-citizens  alone,  but  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  of  their  rulers.  While  dwelling  with  pleasing  satisfaction  upon 
the  superior  excellence  of  our  political  institutions,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  that 
liberty  is  power;  that  the  nation  blessed  with  the  largest  portion  of  liberty, 
must,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  be  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  earth ; 
aud  that  the  tenure  of  power  by  man,  is,  in  the  moral  purposes  of  his  Creator, 
upon  condition  that  it  shall  be  exercised  to  ends  of  beneficence,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  While  foreign  nations,  less  blessed 
with  that  freedom  which  is  power,  than  ourselves,  are  advancing  with  gigantic 
strides  in  the  career  of  public  iitprovement,  were  we  to  slumber  in  indolence, 
or  fold  up  our  arms  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  are  palsied  by  the  will 
of  our  constituents,  would  it  not  be  to  cast  away  the  bounties  of  Providence, 
and  doom  ourselves  to  perpetual  inferiority  ?  In  the  course  of  the  year  now- 
drawing  to  its  close,  we  have  beheld,  under  the  auspices,  and  at  the  expense  of 
one  state  of  this  union,  a  new  university  unfolding  its  portals  to  the  sons  of 
science,  and  holding  up  the  torch  of  human  improvement  to  eyes  that  seek  the 
light.  We  have  seen,  under  the  persevering  and  enlightened  enterprise  of 
another  state,  the  waters  of  our  western  lakes  mingled  with  those  of  the  ocean. 
If  undertakings  like  these  have  been  accomplished  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
years,  by  the  authority  of  single  members  of  our  confederation,  can  we,  the 
representative  authorities  of  the  whole  union,  fall  behind  our  fellow-serrants  in 
the  exercise  of  the  trunt  committed  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  our  oommoa 
sovereign,  by  the  accomplishment  of  works  important  to  the  whole,  and  to 
which  neither  the  authority  nor  the  resouroes  of  any  one  state  cau  be  adequate  Y 
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Buiidiug^  for  Enfflir>h  Elemeniary  Schools,  604, 

Am<>rlcan  Rural  ^chool,  297. 
Bnrghcr  Schools,  27,  Ki 
Bur^e,  Rdmnnrl,  in  Trinity  Ck>l]ege,  706,  758. 

Me-todof  Study.  20. 
Burleigh,  Lord.  58, 741. 
Burschon'chafren,  fi8  7157.  779. 
Busby,  295:  Hever.tv  in  Pni.ishment,829. 
Bnshnell,  H  tmco.  Views.  63. 
BnslLess,  Edui  a.ion  for,  63. 

Cablrets  of  Natural  HMory.  64. 

Olbbs,  in  Yale  Collppe,  248. 
Caje  an,  SL,  Order  of  Tueatins,  268. 


Oadetf,  and  Cadet  Corps,  54. 
Calderwood,  Henry,  447. 

Teaching,  ito  Ends  and  Means,  487. 

Rt  qnisltes  for  Sm  c«0a,  600. 

Faculty  of  Discipline,  600. 

Power  of  Commnnlcallok  604. 

Nanral  Cari.>sity,  606. 

Sympathetic  Relations  with  Pajill,  611. 

Formation  of  Character,  618. 

Limits  to  Teacher*s  Power,  614. 

IndiTldailisat  00,  Self-control,  617.  (511 

Reprersion    of  the  Wilful  and   Stnbhun, 

National  Vices  to  he  Onarded  a^alnat*  SBL 

Instruction.  Training.  Salanea,  525. 
Calif  mia,  Schiols and  Bdacation. 64. 
Calmaldoil,  Order  of,  267. 
Cambridge  UniTersity,  54,  588. 
Camp,  Dayid  S.,  Bdncatiunal  Wofk,  54. 
Canous,  Regnlar,  859. 
Captives  tn  Africa,  Christian,  441. 
CapitatloB  Grants,  680. 
Caraflk,  John  Pet*  r,  268. 
Ca  eles.oness  in  Written  Exercises,  581. 
Carl  vie,  Thomas.  64;  Cited.  218 

Education  of  Fr<*derlck  II.,  806. 
Carpenter,  Mary,  80,  616,  677. 
Carmallte  Nnnr,  806. 
Carmalite  Order,  200. 
Carthnsian,  Order  of,  288. 
Castallon's  D  alognes,  682. 
Catechisms.  64.  Wl. 
Catholic  Church,  and  Schools,  54. 

Reformatory  Schools.  676. 

Industrial  Chools,  686. 

Orpl-anagvK,  688. 
Cathed-al  >choo1s,  54,  291. 
Catho.icfi,  lish  DisabiliUes,  706. 
Casalana,  T.  J.,  and  the  Schola  Fia,  8G8. 
(^etestine«i.  Order  of.  288. 
Ceuobltic  and  Erematical  Life,  287. 
Census.  National,  54. 
Centraltza  ion  of  School  Anthorltles,  54. 
Ceniflcated  Teacher*,  497, 609. 
Character,  Formation  of,  492, 618. 

Pupils*  own  W*  rk.  614.       Growth,  516L 

Teacher  can  aid,  614. 
Charges,  Tnltlnn  In  Pn»e  Schools.  81. 
Chtfity,  Examples  or,  896, 896, 488. 
Charity,  Sisters  of,  and  St.  Vincent,  440. 
Charity,  Unive<i>ity  of  Dnhlln,  ".41. 
Cnarles  II.,  and  Unirerstty  of  Dnhlin,  749. 
Charter  Uonse,  or  Chartreuse,  258. 
Cbeaver,  Ezeki  1,  64. 
Chemis  ry,  54 :  in  Yale  College,  8S1. 
Che»terfle)d.  Lord,  54,  706. 
Chirago,  Pnblic  Schools.  64. 
Child  £ralgrat'on.  Advantages  of,  618. 
Children,  Di.^'clpllne,  848. 

Ediicatio" .  8 18.  Cnrloslty,  100. 

Children's  Hwors  of  Labor,  413, 601. 
Choir  Sisters,  721 

Chritf^t  Hos;  iia  School.  Floeging,  881. 
C'irist  Church  Hospital,  ^4i. 
Chrl(>tlan  Brothers,  a  Teaching  Order,  54 
Chrii>tlan  Erlncalion,  64. 
Chrl«ti.<in  Captives  and  St.  Vlncrnt,  441. 
Ctiristian  Schooli*  and  Scholar?,  2b9. 
Cnnrch  of  En<<land  Schooii*,  500. 

Number,  Attendance,  Teachers,  600. 

Training  Collece^,  801. 

Fecnnlary  Ourlav.  602. 

S  tl  iriei  of  Te  tetter!*,  601. 

Gmnt  per  Schola-,  606. 
Church  or  Scotland  anu  Parochial  Sdiools,  6tf. 
Ciceio,  cito<i.  &(. 
Clstercia  s.  Order  of,  259. 
CitiK  n«h  p.  Education  for.  489. 
Cities  as  Seats  of  Leam>ng.  65. 
Civilization,  Ktnd(>  and  P.- ogress  of,  6BL 
Civil  Service.  Edacatlonal  Teti  for,  66. 
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Class,  Separation  to  be  Ayolded,  606. 
Ciiwical  Studies,  Views  respectlDg.  65. 

H(Hlg«on,  478  Todhnnter,  SSL 

Ciassiflcailou  In  Pablic  Schools,  66. 
CUre,  Foander  of  tbe  PooifClarea,  WL 
Clergy,  Daly  to  School,  65.  846. 
Cleris,  Regular,  living  by  Role,  968. 
Cloistered  Nans,  716. 

Clonekitty,  CatkoHc  Indastrial  SchooL  681 
Clunl,  Order  of,  «7. 
cochin,  M.,  and  I..fant  Asylams,  654. 
C  edacatlon  of  the  Sexes,  65. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  School  RemlnJfloenees,  844. 
Colleges,  Orij^in  or,  880. 

American,  65. 888. 
Comeniai.  Orbi"  Pictas,  65. 
Commencement  and  Forms,  65, 768. 
Comment,  Qerman  Stadents*  Code,  777. 
Commerce,  Early  School  in  Lisbon,  8iS. 
Committee  of  Conncii  on  Bdacation,  661. 
Companlnn^blp,  616. 
Competitive  Bx imiuation,  65, 686. 
Comooeition,  Exercises  in.  65. 
C  >mnnlsory  Attendance,  66.  608. 

Differing  Opinions,  611, 646. 
Conduct,  Advice  respecting,  68,  680. 
Confei<8i  -tn.  or  Formula  of  Faith,  644. 
Conflict  of  S:  ndles,  in  reference  to. 

Discipline,  529.  Llfeparpofes,  888. 

Bxamiaiitioii  Tests,  580. 
Congregations  and  Religions  Orders,  715. 
Conitcience,  Claa-e  in  Emglish  Act,  670. 

Scotland,  Law  of  1879.  647.  [401. 

Cooke,  Sir  Ant  h  ny,  Eancation  of  Danghiers, 
CoopsR,  W.  M..  The  Kod,8•^6. 
Cyordellers,  or  Ob^ervatins,  861. 
Cork,  Ursnlfne  Convent  and  School,  485,  711. 
Cornell,  Ezra,  and  Correll  University,  66. 
Corporal  PuntshmeDt,  Hlstorv,  8SS. 
Corps,  Barschen.  at  J*  na,  787. 
Coantry  Life  and  Uaral  Scenery,  66,  tt6, 788. 
Cowper,  William,  r>6;  at  School,  848. 
Cradle  Schoo's  in  Paris,  660. 
Cramming,  Ess*  nee  of,  66, 4^,  640. 
Crdches,  or  Day  Narnerlee,  681. 
Crime  and  Ignorance.  66,  bTtt. 
Crime,  aui  Prevention,  Cost  of,  676. 
Criminal  ClasM,  677. 

Cromwell,  Oliver.  TTniTerelty  of  Dnblin  747. 
Cross-Bearers,  er  Asslf  tants  of  the  Sick,  868. 
Cross,  Daughters  of  the,  781. 
Crnelty  to  Animals,  790. 
Craikshank*s  Organ.  884. 
Camnlative  Vote,  668. 
Cariosity  of  Children,  66. 
Cypher  and  cast  Accoanta,  195. 

Daily  Routine  66.  513. 
Dalsell,  Qraeea  Minora,  818. 
Dame  de  la  Chart  te,  440. 
Dame  Schools,  806,  &6. 
Damianists,  or  Mitigated  Clares,  695. 
Dana,  James  Dwigbt.  855. 

Tribute  to  Prof.  HiUimnn,  865. 
D'inghtcrs  of  the  Crons,  781. 

Bd  icational  Establishments,  878, 7SB. 

Prison!*  and  Refages,  781. 

Workhoope  SrhooN,  TO, 

Orphanages,  7SS,  7iS. 

Night  ^chi}Olt>.  7'^3. 

Hume  for  Aecd,  786. 

Hospitals  for  the  bick  784.  786. 
Daw«^,  I><  an  Klchird.  861,  479. 
Dav  Dreams  of  a  ^chool-manter,  819,  883. 
Day  t^chno^B  and  Boarding  SchooLs  56. 
D  ad  La^gnsgcs,  69. 
Deaf  and  Damb  Piipllw  In  PnbUc  Schools,  628. 

Under  Doramirati  Nans,  69'f. 
Death.  Defoe's  Mtixlm,  fti8,  488. 
Debating  clab  lirTiinity  College,  758. 


Deduction  and  Induction,  4^5. 
Deflmt  and  Vicioas  Pupils,  619. 
DxroB,  DA.KIKL,  417-488. 

Review  in  17U4, 419. 

Plan  of  University  for  London,  481. 

Academy  of  Music  498. 

Popular  Sunday  Concerts,  488. 

Scholar  and  Pedant.  484. 

Bssay  on  Projects.  486. 
Imprevement  ol^  English  Language,  487. 
Extirpation  of  Swearing,  487. 

Academy  tor  Women,  489. 

Military  Studies  and  Exercises,  478.        [480. 

Rules  of  Conductr— the  Dumb  PuHqpopner, 
Deitreei*,  Acad<  mic,  66, 741. 75^. 
Delaware,  64:  Schools  in  1805, 803. 
D.'Ibmck,  Cradle  Schools,  658. 
DeMets  and  Met  tray,  67. 
Denominational  Inspec'ion,  673. 600. 
Denominational  Schools.  67.  665.  608. 

Government  Aid  and  Cooperation,  666.  60S. 
Denominations,  Religious,  668. 
Departments  in  Btjeri*h  School  System,  601. 
DeQuincy,  School  Reminiscences,  887. 
Developm'fnt,  Ednratton  for.  490. 

Limitations  of  Time  and  Means,  491. 
Devotional  Exercises.  67, 584. 
Dictation,  in  Foreign  Languages,  643. 
Diderot,  c' ted,  648. 
Difflculiies  of  Scholars,  511. 
Diligence  in  Study  and  Work,  79. 
Dilworth*8  Spelling  Book,  195. 
Discipline,  Scholastic,  67. 

Insi  ruments  or  Means— Bye,  601 . 
Voice,  508.  Occupation,  18. 

Monitors,  57, 69.         Panivhment,  18,  608. 
Disraeli,  Government  and  Schools,  679. 
Diftrict  of  Columbia,  67. 
District  School,  SchooVhouses  for.  89i. 
Divestment  of  Proper*  v.  Religious,  703. 
Dixon,  S.,  the  Birmingham  League,  679. 
Dogmatic  Knowledg(.%  478. 
Domestic  Economy,  67. 

Domestic  or  Heme  Bducstlon,  8S6, 856. 890, 897. 
Domestic  Life,  ICngllvh,  in  lOih  Century,  869. 

Evelyn  Family,  860. 

Mrs.  Walker,  886. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  891. 

Lady  Fanshawe,  899. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  888. 

Duchess  of  Newcastle,  897. 
Dominic  St.,  and  Dominican  Order,  67,  S68. 

Introduction  into  England,  868. 
Dominicans  and  Univeisity  of  Dublin,  787. 
Dominican  Nuns.  695. 

Convents  In  Great  Britain,  605. 

Crtehe,  and  Indastrial  School,  695. 
Donaldson.  James,  4'<1-496. 

Science  of  Kducatlon,  481. 

Pnbllc  Primary  School,  488. 

Limitations  of  the  School,  490. 

Requisite  s  in  a  Revised  Codf,  496. 

Lowo*s  Revised  Code,  605. 
D.irCieiiter.  Earlv  Grammar  School,  67. 
Doable  Translations,  Asckiim's  plan,  537. 
Dntwing,  Kinds  and  Methods,  67. 
Dr 'sdeii.  School  Sy-'em,  67. 
Droghfds,  Caiholic  Industrial  School,  684. 
Orniikentiess  a  Nar1<  nal  V  ce,  52t. 
Dublin,  School-*  and  Museums,  67. 
Dublin  Universit) ,  737. 

1.  Historical  Hevelonmcnt,  737. 761. 

Projicts  in  1811, 1318.  l^'iS,  1463,  and  1496,786. 

Charter  of  Trinity  C  liege,  741. 

Fit  St  Commencement  in  1616,748, 

Irtish  Stnrienis  Abrosd,  under  Elizabeth,  744. 

Jame*  I. .Charles  r.,Cromwell,CharlesII..746. 

Trinltv  HnU  Kln8;s(v>llf  ge,  Jame.^  II.,  748. 

Botanic  Gardm.  Lending  Libra  y,  760. 

New  Chaiis,  750. 
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Dnblln  University,  787. 

Swift,  QulUi^mith,  Bvrkelry,  Bnrke,  75S. 

U»t>erviiU>iy.  Removal  of  catholic,  754. 

GUdsione,  Plan  of  Unlvir.  Beform,  701. 

9.    Oixaiilzatton  In  1875,  757. 

Teriii«',  Dig  eetf, Orders,  FellowBhlp^ 768,767. 
Dublin  lJui\ersi>y  Magazine,  cited,  KS. 
liuel.  Frequency  kt  JenH,  777. 
Dnhan,  Princv,  and  Frederic  IL,  806. 
Dumb  Phloeopher,  Defoe,  432. 

Kules  of  Conduct,  480. 
D'inn,  HenrT,  Mannil  of  Method^  87. 
D'iruv,  M  .  Secondary  Special  Schools,  67. 
Dwieht,  Timothy,  56. 

Prof.  SillBun's  estimate,  Ul. 

Sa  ly  Imprevrions,  5^,  S96. 
Karlv  lust  ruction,  Processes,  480. 
Early  Eugiii^h  Sc  ool-books,  80. 
Kail/  Holiglou'«  Training,  Sllliman, 8S7. 
£atly  Witbd  awiil  from  School,  690. 
Edg  worth,  Maf«a,  cited.  479. 
Kdliiburgh,  Schools  an<l  University,  58. 
Education  and  Instruction,  492. 
Educa  Ion,  Art  uf,  4t)8,  537. 

«  hair  of,  528. 
Educjitfon,  DeflnM  and  Dencrthed,  68. 

Calderwood,  497.  Huxiey,  4':8. 

Dona  dson.  481 .  Payne,  468. 

Todhnntt-r,  5^9. 
Educ't  on  Department,  Great.  Britain, 

Kng  and.  587,  6:25.  Scotland,  645, 648. 

IicWl,64f). 
Educatio  •.  D<'8lgned  or  Formal,  188, 481. 

i  lomei't' c.  369.  Coliesriate,  457. 

Iiidat*rrlal.  860.  School,  294. 

Mntuil,  811.  Infant,  471. 

Military,  4^,  Life  and  Affairs,  460. 

F  m  tie,  884,  399.  497.     t^clf,  469. 

Physica  ,  188,  408  Moral.  156,  499. 

Religious,  109, 149.      .  Unlrersiiy,  81. 
Educa' Ion— A  Im^ 

Individual  Development,  490. 

Slate  and  Social,  580.     <  itmen'^blp,  489L 

Tra.  e(»,  48h.  Liberal,  4^7. 

B  iucative  Stndle*,  495,  49a. 
Education.  Science  of,  Dona^d^on,  481. 

Payue,  465.  Jolly,  697. 

Eurerton,  Algernon.  677. 
Eldon,  Lord,  School  Days,  851. 
Elective  Studies,  459. 
Blemeinary  Hrh'ol  Acts,  65. 

Bng'and,  57?.  040.  Hcotland.  641,  645. 

Elemeiiury  BchiMii,  Englii>h— Defined,  581. 
E  lot.  Andiew,  929. 
KHzabeth.  Oueen,  880. 
EuTi'T,  Sir  TnoMAS.  the  Governor,  58. 
Emig  ation  of  Chlldrvn,  Pauperism,  619. 
Emulation,  as  a  motive,  868,  S60. 

Risks,  Individual  521.     NaUonal,  621. 
Enconiagement  to  Pupils,  593. 
Endowment.  Evils  of,  58. 
E  idowed  Grammar  Schools,  837. 
Ensrl^h  Free  Schools,  60. 
English  Dome  Lile  of  17th  Century,  860,  468. 

Evelyn  Family,  869. 

Mrs.  HarrlMm,  899. 

Mrs.  Hutchlnsi  n,  891. 

Mrn.  hadler  Walker,  8S6. 

Bo  U  Family.  898. 

Couiitess  of  Warwick,  899. 

Duc^  esi  of  Ncwcssile,  897. 

Lid-'  F  n^hawe,  899. 

Lady  B<)con,  Burleigh.  401. 
English  T4i'iguage,  Subject  of  Studv.  63. 
En<;P8h  Pedagogy— Old  and  New,  801. 
English  Popular  Education,  58  561. 

H  storical  Development,  661. 

El*  m  nfarv  School  Acts.  577,  640. 

fcchool  Board:*  and  Voluniary  Systems,  590. 


English  Popular  Education.  88, 861. 

London  School  Board.  009. 

Manchester  Schools,  624. 

Official  Ketams  ol  Schools,  etc,  825. 

Elementary  Teaching,  634. 
English  Unlverdtiea.  61. 
Bntfraving,  Bewick's  Apprenticeship,  73L 
Bnthosiasm  and  Practicability,  609. 
Bpiseopal  Seminaries  In  Catholic  b jstons,  239L 

Decree  of  Conncil  of  Trent,  291. 

Action  of  Archbishop  Borromeo«  291. 
Equivalents,  in  Foreign  Language*,  687. 
Brasmas.  Bdncaiional  Views,  61,  68. 
Erasmus  Smithes  School  Trustees,  751. 
Evelyn  Family,  869. 

Home  Life  and  Home  Education,  881,  88C 

Woman*s  Duty,  884. 
Everett,  Edward,  Memoir  and  Ylewe,  69. 
Examinations,  680.  665.  * 
Bzamlnatlons,  Different  Einds,  60. 
Example,  Power  of,  72,  78, 161. 
Exceptional  CIai*8es  Provided  with  Schools,  8a. 
Exclusion  from  Public  Schools.  680. 
Exercise  of  Faculties,  Law  ol  Growtk,  487,516. 
Expenditures  for  Schools— Great  Britain, 

England,  1875, 683;  Scotland,  64S;  Ireland.  736. 
Experience,  471. 

Experiments  and  Experimenter,  69. 467, 534. 
Explanation,  May  be  BxceaslTe,  468),  545. 
Expression,  Power  of,  50. 
Bzperimental  Philosophy.  684. 
Eye,  Pow.r  of;  in  DisGlpune,  600. 

Fach  System  and  Schools,  50. 
Factory  Population,  60. 

Oweu*s  Plans,  403. 
Facts,  Observation,  and  Investleation,  468L 

Foundation  of  Science  Teaching,  470, 478. 
Fagel  Librartr,  in  Trinity  C(  lege.  750. 
Fagging  In  EngUnb  Public  Schoola,  50,  SIOl 
Family  Life,  and  the  State,  489. 
Fan^hawe.  Lady,  Advice  to  her  Son,  889. 
Faraday,  Mlchuel.  60. 
Fathers  nf  the  Micslnn,  485. 
Faults,  Habit  of  flndinf,  502. 
Fear  as  a  Motive,  69,  868, 5l0. 
Fees,  in  Scotch  system,  645. 

Experience  of  London  Board,  618. 
Fees,  or  Tni  ion.  Paid  by  Parents,  502, 61& 
Fellenb-  rg,  Emannel  de,  859. 

Establl^hmenc  Lt  Hofwyl,  859. 
Fenule  Education,  860,  Wl,  899,  4S0, 556. 

Colleges  in  17th  Gentnrv.  881. 

American,  b  fore  1800^207. 
Female  Education  as  it  Was  before  1800, 807. 
Female  Reformatories,  676. 818. 
Female  Tenchers  in  England,  59, 8?i8. 
Female  Training  Colleges,  629. 
Fencing  and  Fencing  Masters,  867, 790. 

Experience  at  Hofwyl,  867. 
Feneion,  Memoir  and  Edncatienal  Views,  59. 
Kendlm  s  T616maqne,  Jacoot's  Text-book.  518. 
Ferrula,  Virga,  Fhgi  llnno,  212, 825. 
Finland,  Public  Instmction,  59. 
Fisher,  Q.  P.,  Life  of  Prof.  Sllliman,  225. 
Flogger,  Professional  In  Greece,  326. 
Flogging,  National  Practice,  50. 

Dutch,  826.  German,  82%  827. 

English,  827,  835,  845.     Jewish,  8^,  8S& 

French,  826  827.  Roman,  825u 

Grecian,  826.  Scotch.  884, 868. 

Fkgging.  English  Pablic  Scho<  Is,  59. 

Christ  Hospital,  8Sa       St.  Mary's.  79, 380. 

Eron,  881.  838.  St.  Paul,  79. 

Rugby,  881.  Westminster,  893. 

M>  rchant  Taylor,  827.    Shrewiabuiy.  12,  S30L 

Norwich,  880.  Newcastle,  856. 

Fondes,  M  ,  St  Vincent  d^  PaaPs  Charity,  4491 
Fontevranlt,  Order  c  f,  250. 
Fouls,  Arylum  for,  pr^pofsd  by  Defoe,  496. 
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Foielgii  BdncatioQ,  Dangers  of,  906. 
Foreign  bchools  and  l*r«veU  81,  M6. 

8lllTman'8  Axperience,  t48. 
FontiveowB,  Power  of,  090. 
Formation  of  Ctiaiacter,  618. 

Owen*B  S!>ny  Of,  416. 
ForreetrTf  bcUoola  of,  50. 
Foster,  W.  B.,  Elementary  School  Act,  OTT. 
Foot-excoraloos,  Hofwyl,  S87. 
FooQdation  of  ttcience-teachlng,  471. 
FoaDdlinM,  AByloms  for,  44S. 
Fowle,  W.  B.,  fiO. 
Francis,  St.,  and  Franciscans,  S61. 

Gonveotn'il,  and  Obeervatins,  261. 

Poor  Glares,  961,604. 

Tertlares,  961. 

Lay  A»B<#ciAtlons,  961. 
Francii>can  Nans,  694. 
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Laws  and  Methods  of  Edncatlng,  486. 

Relative  Value  of  Methods,  486. 
Minnesota,  Bdnratlonal  lostltuiloRs.  68. 
Minimum  •  f  School  Learning,  670,  666. 
Minima.  Ordr  of  968. 
Minor  Friars  a'  d  CI  rkV  Repnlar,  868. 
Minoresses,  or  Poor  Claresfi,  694. 
M'ssissiupl  Eduoitio*  al  Itisiitutions,  68. 
Missouri.  Educational  Instimtea,  68. 
Mixed  Schoi^ls,  as  to  Sects,  69. 
M  xed  S  hools,  a^  to  Sexes,  60. 
Modern  Edncat  on,  69. 
Modem  I  angiisgi  B.  Room  for,  480. 
Monighaw.  Catholic  Reformat'  ry  School,  681. 

Catholic  Industrial  School,  687. 
Mon^sticlsm.  and  Mona«t(  r'e^,  69, 857. 

Influence  on  Modem  Civlllzatio",  66, 878. 
Montt>t  c  O  ders  a<d  Knles.  S57, 6f8. 
Monastic  BuildingH  and  Ofacea,  870, 874. 
Money  Mntive.  5«6. 

Monitorial  System  In  Public  Schools,  68. 
Mou'aizne,  cl^  d.  547. 
Montaigne,  Educalonal  Views,  84,  69. 
Moiithyon  Prize.  651 
Moral  Rducatton.  98,  60,  499. 
Mo«al  Sciences,  461. 

Vatne  it  Examlnatinns,  461,  684. 
Moral  Training,  5l:i,  588. 
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M orninir,  or  Opening  Sxerclse^,  088. 

Morrisdn,  TlloIna^  School  Management,  84. 

Morre,  OeognpbT,  188, 840. 

Morton,  Li3y,a:i 

Mother,  General,  Saperlor,  458, 697. 

Mother  Tongue  Value  and  Methoda  irlth,  88. 

Motives  to  btndT,  88. 

Promotion  and  Priaes,  88. 
MotU.  a  of  the  Teacher's  Work,  80, 688. 
MuLCASTBR.  Richard,  68. 
MQIIor,  Max,  Memoir,  84.  566. 

Oxford  Local  School  Examination,  655. 

Bi!>edow— Influence  on  Schools,  657. 

Kn'ionil  Education  i  i  Eagland,  658. 

Middle  Cla^8  School  Exaininatic  n,  665. 
Munich,  Schools  and  Unirerslty,  89. 
Mnphy,  J.  N.,  Terra  Incocin'ta.  copied,  68. 

Anci-  nt  Religious  Orders,  886.  [4S8. 

6r.  Vncent  de  Paul,  and  Sieiten  of  Charily, 

Sister ;MM>d«,  Ancient  and  Modem,  6^. 

Reformatory  Institutions,  Great  Britain,  658. 

Honora  Nagle  and  Pre«entation  Nuns,  7U6. 
Music  in  Schools.  88, 60. 
Mufiic,  Vnlne  of,  68. 

Academy  proposed  by  Defoe^  488. 
Mutual  Examination  and  Recitations,  88. 

N^tle,  Hnnora,  Memoir,  707. 

Presentation  Nuns,  718. 

Con  Vint  and  School  at  Cork,  710. 

Refuse  of  Fsllen  Women,  714. 
Naples  University,  68.  . 

National  Government  and  Education,  81,  70. 
Nati  nal  Census,  Education  and  Illiteracy,  69. 
National  Pedagoio't  Bamard^s  Library  of,  69. 
Nftt'l  SyKtem^  jB  ementary  and  Sec'dary,  81, 69. 

Superior.  88,  60,  81. 

Sp>clal,88.69. 
1.  Scie:  ce  and  Industrial,  88,  78. 
8.  M  litaiy  and  Naval,  84, 68. 
8.  n  eachlne,  80,  71. 

4.  Preventiun  and  Reformatory,  84, 89,  76. 
6.  Exceptional  Classes,  84, 66, 60. 
6.  Females.  86. 
Natural  Curiosity,  5^6. 
Nataral  and  Formal  Education,  468. 
Natural  Hlftory,  584. 
Natural  Phi'osophy.  study  of,  851. 
Natural  Science  in  Graumiar  Schools,  TO. 
Natural  S  encryand  Phenomena,  88,  888,  875. 
N  'ture's  System  of  Education,  466. 

Growth  of  Body  and  Mind,  4fi6. 
National  Education,  English,  657, 661, 609. 
National  Vices,  621. 

Teacher's  relation*  to,  688. 
Naval  Schools  and  Education,  88, 70. 
Nebraska,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
NccesMry  Knowledge,  not  always  earliest,  489 
Nece^cary  Things,  eaf>y  to  obtain,  489 
Nee'lle-work  in  Schools.  86,  70. 
Negro  and  African  Special  Schools,  70. 

Legal  :ind  Educational  Statns,  70. 
Neighborhoo  ',  Education  by,  289,  788. 
Nervous  EKhanstion.  SilllmanV  Treatm*t,  868. 
Nevada,  School'*  and  Education,  70. 
New  England,  Eirly  Schools  and  System.  70. 

Re  Miniscci.ccs,  Oliver,  Silliman,  809,  886. 
New  England  Primer,  lUnsi rated  Alphabet,  74. 
Now  IlHven,  School  and  College.  70. 
New  nam[>!<bire.  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
Now  Jersey,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
New  Testament  in  School,  70, 195. 
New  York,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
Nicors  Orsan,  8.38. 
Ni.  buhr,  cited,  611,  650. 
NlRhtlngalo,  Florence,  existing  home  life,  870. 
Noblemen*s  Son's,  at  Hof wyl,  M6. 
Nolasro,  St.  Peter,  Redemption  of  Captives.448. 
Noltericuff.  Religious  Tutor  of  Frcd*ck  U  ,  814. 
Nou-attenoance  at  School,  71,  698. 


NoI^«omfo^niet8*  Academr,  488. 
Non-conformists  and  Pnbtic  Schools,  588.  IS 
Norbert,  St.,  Founder  of  PirmanaTratPTWiWa, 
Normal,  as  Applied  to  Schools,  71. 
Normal  Schoo.s  Cl-'sslfled,  80,  71. 
Normal  School,  in  England,  687. 
Normal  or  Training  Collegea,  Great  BMtBia,ac 
71.  666.  838! 

Scotland  in  1876, 78, 648. 
North  Carolina,  Schools  and  Bdacatloa,  71,  SI 
Northend,  C,  Memoir  and  Portimit,  71. 
Northrop,  B.  G.,  Memoir  and  Views,  71. 
Norway,  Schools  and  Education,  71. 
Novitiate,  for  a  Religions  Order,  087. 

Act  of  Profesvion,  701. 

Divestment  of  Property,  7C8. 
Number,  Birly  Lessons  in,  89. 
Nan,  iu  Catholic  Church,  680. 
Nans,  Orders  and  Con£rei>ailon,  71,  8BaL 

Benedictine,  683. 

An^stlnian,  698. 

Frandscap,  or  Minoreeeea,  604. 

Uriianif  t9,  695. 

Dominican,  606. 

Carmelite,  606. 

Ceremonies  of  Reception,  607. 

Cloistered,  Congregation,  716. 

Presentation,  718. 

Daughters  of  the  Cross.  7tl. 

Sisters  of  St.  Louis,  681, 687. 

Sisters  or  Mercy,  670.  687. 

Sinters  of  Charity,  618. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  688, 684. 

Sisters  rf  S\  Francis,  688. 

Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  678. 

Ursnllne,  Convent  and  School,  710,  TU. 

Rules  and  Constitntlon,  Vowa«  Scbocla,  716. 

Obedience,  71,  861. 
Oberlin,  Culicgc  and  Town,  71.  * 
Oberlin.  the  Practical  Educator,  71. 
Object  Le»son8  for  Beginners,  818, 605. 
ObJectTeachin^.  88. 
Observation,  Culture  of,  474. 
Observatins,  861. 
Observatories,  71. 

Trinity  CollMfp,  Dublin,  764. 
Observer  and  Experimenter,  478, 4M. 
Obstinate  Idleness*,  Punishment,  619. 
Occupations,  Education  for, 
Odo,  St.,  Order  of  Clunlacs.  857. 
Officers,  School  and  Oflic  al  Reports,  TL 
Ohio,  Schools  and  Education,  71. 
Old  and  New  in  Schools,  71. 
Old-fashionrd  CLrlstian  Home,  887. 
Oliver,  Henry  K.,  Memoir,  894. 

Reminiscences,  ABC  and  Dame  School.  8tB. 

General  State  of  Boston  Schools,  1806. 811. 

Grammar  School,  Master  Pembciton,  au. 

Condition  and  Prospect  at  Age  of  Ten.  SlS. 

Phillips*  Academy,  Boston  Latin  Sdiool,  817. 

Retrospect  of  School  Training,  881. 

Day-dreams  of  a  School-master.  92A. 
Olmsted,  Denioon,  Memoir  and  views,  71. 
OpUtus,  St.,  601. 
Option  in  Studies.  72,  45S,  638. 
Oral  Teaching,  Value  and  methods.  88. 
Oratory,  Congregation  of,  Neri,  868. 
Orders  and  Congrecatlors,  888,  715. 
Organised  Knowledge,  471. 
Original  R?Bearch.  73. 
Orpnans,  Asylums  for.  78,  786. 

Catholic  Hon*  es,  726. 
Oswego  Training  School,  8%  72. 
Outer  world.  Inner  World,  493. 
Over-Govrmment,  78. 
Owen,  Robert,  Memoir.  408. 

Ftotory  Population.  407. 

Indnstry,  Diversions.  Military  Drill,  414 

Infant  bcbools.  School  Reiorm,  410l 
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Owen,  Bo^f  rt.  Memoir,  4(XL 

L  mlTaiiot  i>  o'  Ago  and  Hours  of  Labor,  418. 
Owen,  KobtTt  Dale,  Memoir,  406. 

Rfmini»ceurc8  ol  Hofwyl,  869. 
Oxford  Uulvfrsltv.  TO. 

Obj<>ction8  o,  461. 

Local  School  Kxamlnatloni,  666. 

Parhorein^,  Earliest  Monastic  Rules,  060. 
Packer,  Mrs.,  and  Packer  Collegiate  In»t,  86,  TO. 
Paifc.  D.  P.,  M^OiOlrand  Kducat'l  Views,  S4,  TO. 
Packingt  >n,  Uir  John,  B Jncatlon  Scheme,  678. 
Fart^ntal  Duty  In  Education,  Scotland,  646. 
I  aren'B  and  rarentnl  Dutien,  Ti. 
Parish  Sctiool  Boardo,  681, 646. 
FarlLtmuntary  Grants  and  Action,  661,  661, 640. 
Piiochlal  Schools  of  Scotland,  641. 

Modified  by  Elt  mentaiy  School  Act,  646. 
Parr.  Samuel,  78. 

Partridge.  Alden,  Memoir  and  Views,  84,  78. 
Paatoret,  Madame  de.  Children's  Asylnms,  664. 
Pit'ison,  Mark,  TO. 
P  u'.  Saint,  Flrst:Hermit,  680. 
Pdula,  Saint,  601. 

P  taper  Clasp,  Cost  to  England,  618. 
Paynb,  Joseph,  466. 

Scitnce  uf  Education,  466. 

Art  of  Education,  466. 

Foan<1atlon  of  Science-teaching,  471. 
Peabody,  Eliza  jeth,  TO. 

p.  abcdy.  George,  Memoir  and  Benedictions.  TO. 
P'iasants^  Uifrh  School,  Deamark,  7i. 
Peck  ham  B^rbeck  School,  TO. 
Pedagogy,  National,  Bamaxd*s,  TO. 
Pedantry,  Defoe*s  Idea,  4S5. 
P -ek  Francis,  Benefactions,  616. 
Vvmberton,  Ebi'nezer,  818.  [468. 

Pi-nal  Legislat  on  and  Popular  Education,  869, 
Peamar  ship.  80,  TO. 

Pennsylvania,  schools  and  Education,  TO,  208. 
Pensions  and  Special  Aid  to  Teachers,  688. 
Porcopt'ona  and  Terc*  ptiye  Faculties,  88,  401. 
PeriijdiraV,  Educaiional,  TO. 
Peiror,  Sii' JoUti,  University  of  Dublin,  740. 
Perso'ial  Influence.  73. 
Pei'tftlnzzi,  73;  cit<'d.  645,  647. 
Pestaloazl  and  Pet^talozaianism,  84,  78. 
Phelps,  Mn<.  Lincoln,  Memoir  and  Views,  TO. 
Phelps,  W.  F.,  Memoir  and  Views,  84.  . 
Philadelphia,  Educational  Institutions,  TO. 
Pnilbrlck,  John  D.,  Memoir  and  Views,  84,  78. 
Philistine,  in  G<  rman  Univerf>ity  Slang,  TO. 
P  'Hip  Neri  and  Oratorians,  868. 
Pfillologv,  Eng  ish.  Academy  of,  487. 
Physical  Fact>-,  How  taught,  4TO. 
Pny^lcal  Sci^-nce,  2»,  472. 
Physical  Training  in  Public  Schools,  80. 
Phvsiologj  in  Hoiools.  TO. 
PIctorialTlu-trationf.  89. 
Pictures,  Value  to  CMldren,  80. 
Picturing  out  to  Pnplla,  80. 
Plctnrons.  Art  Methods,  80,  TO. 
Pierce,  Cym«,  Memoir  and  View,  78. 
Plen>ont,  John.  84,  S40. 
Pietism  and  Fraike,  88.  TO. 
piety  not  Taueht  by  Catechism.  816. 
P'at<>,  E  'uc  'f  tonal  Vlewr,  84,  TO. 
Playfair,  Prt  f..  cited,  680. 
Play,  Spon'an-  ous  Activity,  80. 
riay-gronnd.  Moral  U^es,  SO.  616. 

CniJdren's  Language  ai>d  Manners,  80. 
PI  ty*  and  T'a^times,  SO,  74. 
Plutarch.  486. 
Po  try.  Study  of,  80. 
Po'lt'cal  Science  SO,  74. 
Polytechnic  Schools.  Europe,  88,  74. 
l^OTihul,  Marqnis.  810. 

Reforms  in  Portusral,  881. 

Ll«bon  Re.'enerated  after  Earthquake,  8S5. 
Poor  Ciaree,  or  Franciscan  Nuns,  W4. 


Pope.  AleEsnder,  Views,  74. 488. 
Pquular  Education,  74;  in  England,  561. 

Rfgg«-Hi-torical  Development  from  1880,661. 

Church  Review— Volun  ary  Schools,  600. 

London  Times— Saturday  Review,  684,  636. 

Official  Exposition  for  1876,  (iSS. 

Religious  Instructlou,  666,  688. 
Popular  Education  and  Penal  Legislaiion,  74. 

Social  and  Political  Advancemeiit,  74. 
Popular  Education  a  National  Duty,  668. 

Ignorance  a  National  Crime,  74. 
Porter,  Noah,  85 ;  on  American  Education,  518. 
Portugal,  Schools  and  Education,  81,  74. 
Possibilities  of  Primary  Schools,  488. 
Potter,  AloDsq.  Memoir  and  Views,  85, 74. 
Potter,  B.  R.,  Bible Jn  Schools,  74.  [80. 

Practising  School  lor  Candidates  for  Teaching, 
Practical  Educators  and  Reformers,  74. 
Praise  and  Rewards  for  Well-doing,  818. 
Prayers  and  Psalms,  SO,  74. 
PVemonstratensians,  or  White  Canons,  880. 
Prendeisast,  Mastery  System,  588. 
Preparation  of  Lessons.  08,  644, 607. 
Presentation  Nuns,  718, 780. 

Rules  and  Constitutions,  716. 
Primary  Schools— European,  81, 74. 
American,  81, 74. 
Primer,  Earliest  Engbsh,  74. 
Primary  Schools,  Aims  and  Limits,  74. 

English,  10.3,  409.  I'alderwood,  400. 

German,  400,  667.  Donaldson,  488. 

Irish,  610.  Boole.  68. 

Scotch,  406.  Rigg,  674. 

Private  Schools  and  Public,  StS,  448. 
Private  Schools  and  Teaching,  80, 863. 
Prizes,  Influence  on  Studies,  80,  74,  680. 
Profession,  Rligions, 607, 701. 
Professional  System,  Weakness,  880. 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  80, 40.5,  R87. 
Psalter,  Early  New  Knglan^l  Scbooi-Book,  105. 
Pru8!>iiL  Educational  Institutions,  75. 
Public  Service,  Schools  for,  76 
Publicity  to  Good  Methods.  888. 
Punishments,  School,  87,  76,  885.  508. 

Insrumenta  and  MemN.  8i5, 886. 
Public  Schools  defined,  SO,  75. 
Pupil's  Work  In  Lessors,  460. 
Pupil-Teacher  System  in  England,  (^. 
Pythagoras  Vie«vs,  86. 

[448. 
Quentln,  St.,  Sufferings  In  Thirty  Years'  War, 
^uJck,  R.  H.,  687. 

M»ithod  In  Foreign  Language,  587. 


Robeitso«ian  Method. 

Prendergast  Mastery  System,  688. 

Power  of  Audition,  640. 

Book-workJMl. 

Dictation— Preparation  for  Lessons,  644. 

Jacotot.*s  Methods,  546. 
Ouincey,  J.,  Vli  ws,  86. 
Quintilian's  Early  Instruction,  85. 
Questioning  of  Scholars,  Encouraged,  511. 

Rabelais,  75. 

Ragged  Schools  In  London,  618, 681. 

Ramus.  Memoir  aud  Views.  75. 

Rank  of  Pupils  in  Schools  ignored,  75. 

Randall,  S.  S.,  85. 

Ranlf  agh,  Ladv,  808. 

Ranmer,  Kirl  Von,  85, 75. 

Rate«  for  School  Board,  604. 

Ratirh,  Life  and  Mithodf,  85  [80,  TO.  475. 

Reading,  As  a  Subject  of  School  Instruction, 

Reading,  Qualities  iif  Good,  687. 

>«e!il  ObJ  cts  in  Teaching,  884. 

Real  Schools  and  Realistic  Studies,  80  88, 76. 

Reception,  Rellsrlous  ceremony  of,  607. 

Recitation  Rooms,  807. 

Reed.  Sir  Charles,  Lrndon  School  Boari,  600. 

Reflectiveness,  80, 617. 
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Saformatory  Schools  in  Great  Britaiiu  T6,  tt0. 

Develupmeiit  since  18M.  600. 

iDspection,  Cost,  General  and  Loca1,-6(K). 

Pareuul  Afsea^sment,  Profit  on  IndQstr7,i(61. 

Moral  Reenlts,  067. 
Refage  for  Fall*  n  Women,  714. 
ResiBter-Oeneral.  BnKiish,  698, 6S4. 
Religion  aiid  Re  Iglons  Inetrucilon,  S9, 76. 

Home  Edn'*ation,  889, 891. 

Board!'  at  Schoola,  146. 

Day  Schools,  684. 

Biindav  Rxercinps,  889. 

Arnold's  Practice.  846. 
Rciii;ioas  Orders  in  Catholic  Church,  267.  689» 

Aims,  Sanctity  In  Act  and  Thooffbt,  689, 710. 
RellKioQs  Orders,  Claasiflcation,  857. 

Xonkfi,  S67.  Clerks  R^i^iilar,  968. 

Canon-4  Regnlar,  269.     Cougreffations,  268. 

F  iars,  960.  [680. 

ReHgiou!*  Orders  and  Concregations,  Women, 

Nuns,  Earliei«t  Orders,  690. 

Marcellina,  Marcella.  Pania,  Bostochmn,  601. 

Honasric  Kule.  Benodict,Basil,Aiigni»tine.60B. 

Benedictine,  Ponr  Clares,  Dominican,  694. 

Kecentlon  and  Profession,  White  and  Black 
Veil,  697.  1791. 

Works  ( f  Mercy,  Charity  and  Ednoation,  7T8, 
Rcminloccnceo  of  School  Life,  195,  990  887, 869. 
Renclin  and  Early  German  Reformers,  96. 
Reuowuiog,  UniTersity,  7TO. 
Repetitic.n,  Value  of,  467, 589. 
Kepres-i  >n  of  Evil  Tendencies,  618. 
Rei»trictiou,  Children  must  Learn,  604. 
Results,  Payments  or  Grants  by,  668. 

Lr  Ws  Kevisf  d  Code,  605. 
Retiring?  Pensions,  Aid  to  Teachers,  644. 
Rez,  Cardinal,  4-26.  [998. 

Reverence  for  Age  to  he  Cultivated  in  Children, 
Revi^ed  Code.  English,  496. 
Rewards  and  Encouragements,  90,  76, 410, 698. 
Rhode  Island,  Schools  and  Education,  76,  901. 
Richard,  W.,  Elementary  School  Act,  680. 
Rlchtrr,  J.  P.,  26. 
Rickofl,  A.  J.,  96. 
Riding  h-i  Exercise,  46. 
Riger,  jAme«<,  National  Education,  661. 
Rltier,  Karl,  610. 

Gpograptvand  History,  670. 

nif>t  rlcaIMap,570. 
Rivalries  of  School  Lire,  621. 

Risks  Connected  with,  621. 
Robertson  Ian  Method  in  Languages,  687. 
Rod  in  Li  erature,  60,  76. 
Rod  in  National  Practice/76. 

Ji'ws,  836.  Komana,  820. 

Greeks,  826. 

Modem- 
English,  887,  845.        French,  827. 
German  508.  Roman,  890. 

Iri<*b,  a^6.  Buabian,  897. 

Dutch,  826.  Scotch,  888. 

Rod  in  Individual  Practice, 

Bowycr,  844.  Nicol.  888. 

Busby.  829.  Psrr.  880. 

Butler,  880.  Udall,  890. 

Jamds,  880.  Vincent,  890. 

Keate,  889.  Wales,  888. 

Moisef,  865.  Woole,  881. 

Romance  Reading,  76. 
Rome,  Literature  and  Language,  76. 

School  Punishments.  896. 
Roscommon,  English  Tongue,  497. 
Rosenrran'B,  Pedagogics,  76. 
Ro'e-Ieamlnsr,  90. 
Roth's  Gymnasial  Pedagodc,  400. 

Religions  Instruction,  405. 
Rousseau.  25,  76. 
Routine  and  Formalism,  76. 
Rudiments  of  Language,  810, 214. 
BXJQBT  BOBOOL,  77, 840. 


Rumf  ord.  Count  (Thompson),  77. 

Rustfell,  Lord  John,  77,  610. 

Russell,  William,  Memoir  and  Vtewa,  95, 611. 

Ru>M!>ia,  Educational  byateoaa,  77. 

Ruthardt,J.C.,26. 

Sabbath  Obaervanee  in  New  England,  997. 
Sadler,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Walker.  886. 
Salaries  of  Sohool-maKter^.  %?.  695. 
SalpOiridre,  Asylum,  byVincet.t  de  PaaL  447. 
Sandon,  Lord.  Bill  for  Elementary  8chuolr,640L 
Sanitary  condition  of  Schools.  02. 
Saturday  Review,  Ne«lect  of  Reading,  68S. 
Saraiiento,  D.  F..  95. 
Savages  and  Civilized  Life,  59  616. 
Sayea  Court,  House  and  Qron  d!>,  874, 880. 
Saxony,  Schools  and  STSiems,  77. 
Scholar  and  Scholarship,  421, 4v6. 
Scholars,  in  English  Public  School  40. 
HoHOLASTio  DxsrTPumi  In  1668,  Bo<  le,  77. 
Scholarships  in  Dublin  Univt;rsily,  767. 
School,  Architecture,  60,  297. 
Scho-'ls  as  they  weT«,  18.  77. 198,  »0, 295. 
Science,  defined,  78. 477, 489. 
Science  and  Art  Department,  78, 020. 
Science  of  Education,  465,  485. 
Science-teaching,  78, 471. 

Acland,  470.  Kem«h(  ad.  474. 

Huxley,  478.  Payne,  471. 

Train&ff,  474. 
Scientific  Bubjecta  in  Elementary  Schools,  699. 
Scolasttca,  608. 
Scotland,  Parochial  School  System,  81, 78,00. 

Historical  Development,  641. 
Scotland.  Blementaiy  Hchool  Act,  645u 

Operation  for  Three  Year*,  648. 
Scotland,  Reformaiory  Schools,  668: 
Scotland  School  Code.  406. 

Severe  Discipline.  838. 
Scott,  John,  Lord  Eldon,  Schorl  Life,  8S1. 
Scott,  Sir  w.,  on  Gardens,  876. 
Scott,  WilUam,  Lord  Stowelt.  86a 
Scriptorium  at  Glastonbuty.  981. 
Seasons,  Varied  Changes,  781. 
Seats  and  Desk^,  610. 
Secret  Societies,  College.  778. 
Secular  Feature  in  Public  Schools.  665.  68Sw 
Secondary  Schools  and  Instmciion,  82,  78. 
Self.acilvitv.78,460. 

Control,  600, 517,  888.    Government  614. 

Education,  78.  Denial,  515, 518. 

Respect  of  Pupils,  514. 
Self-governing  College,  Hofwyl,  858. 
Seminaries,  Episcopal.  ObO,  9lR. 
Senate  in  University  Organiaatlon,  755. 
Senses.  Cultnre  of,  108, 998,  478. 
Sentence-Method  in  Language,  588. 
Sentences,  rot  Words,  In  learning  Languan, 
Hewing  In  Girls*  Schooifi,  605.  [586. 

Sex,  In  Education,  Defoe.  497. 
Senox,  on  Subject'*  of  School  Inatruetloo,  688. 
Shakespeare,  cited.  78, 998. 
aheffleld.  Girls*  Reformatory.  678. 
Sh^^nstone,  the  Scbool-m'etreso,  95. 
Shoo'ing,  with  Bow  or  Gun.  4M.  4*8. 
Shuttle  worth.  Sir  James,  25, 662  567. 
Side  Schools  in  Scotch  Svsteni,  668. 
Silesia  School  Reform,  78.  rns. 

Silliman.  Ben jamin, Antoblosrspblcal Sketches, 

Home  ard  ^chool  Tiainlng,  226. 

Nstnral  Scene?  y, 

CoUcce  Exp'-rici  e^,  2S0. 

Foreign  Travel  snd  Ui.iverslty  Studies,  041. 

ni«tory  of  Professorship  of  Cbemiairy  911. 

Popular  Lec'urfS  on  Chemistry,  945. 

Professors  Trained  in  Lab^niTory,  949. 

American  Jonmal  of  Science,  955. 
Simon,  Jnle9,  cited,  568. 
Singing,  405.  491 
Singing  in  Schoolt,  98, 78. 
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mropllc  ty,  430, 498. 

8ii»t<;rboodi>.  Ordara  In  CatboUc  Church,  689. 

Clo'Sierect.CongragiitionB,Choir,La7, 716,  TSl. 

Ancient  and  Modern,  683. 

Name,  Habit,  Profeesion,  893, 607. 
8i8terfl  of  Charity,  Vincent  de  Paul,  440, 468. 

Madun6d6G»06,nfcdeMarUlae,454.    1450. 

Secular  Association,  Lea  Daiars  de  la  Charitd, 
Sites  for  Schools,  Country  and  City,  894, 810. 
Slow  and  Sore,  489,  M3. 
Smith,  Sidney,  Classical  Studies,  479. 
Social  and  Physical  State  of  Paplls,  816, 88L 
Socrates,  Method*.  96. 
Socrates,  Ttiorooghness  with  a  little,  468. 
Sonthey,  Robert, Home  Education,  86. 
Soatb  Carolina,  Schools  and  Education,  79,904. 
Spain,  Schools  and  IBdacation,  70. 
SMlUng,  Methods,  70. 

Difficult  to  Frederick  IL,  818. 
Spence-,  Herbert,  Tboughts  on  Education,  86. 
SpoUtChUdran,619. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  88. 
Standards  in  English  Examinations,  8f7. 

English  and  Scotch  Returns  for  1876, 686, 687. 

Board  Schools  and  Voluntary  Schools,  606. 
Stanley,  Lord,  MnltipUctty  of  Studies,  661. 
Statutes,  School,  17, 80. 
Sute  and  I*opnhur  Education,  79, 658. 
Stephen  Harding,  Cistercian  Abbot,  968. 
Stima  lants  in  I^vous  Exhaustion,  968. 
Slowe,  Calvin  B ,  Memoir  and  Views,  18. 
Student  Life  In  Oerman  Uniyersitles,  700. 
Studies,  Conflict  of,  690. 

Value  in  DlscipUne,  690, 688. 

Examination  purposes,  680, 688. 

Life  purpose,  06, 488. 

Primary  School  and  ClasseSjKTr. 
Studies  in  Grammar  Schools,  70. 

Donaldson*s  Views  of  the  Public,  488. 
Study,  Power,  and  Habit,  70. 
R  npidity  or  StnbbomnessJ[ncurable,  610. 
Starm.  J«hn,  EdocatioBal  Work,  86. 
Sanday,  Home  Education,  988, 846, 887. 
Sunday  School>»,  70. 
Sunsbme  in  School  Discipline,  680. 
Superior  of  a  Conyent,  Mother,  607. 
Supplementary  Schools,  80, 649. 
Support  of  Scnooli>,48. 
Sureties  for  Good  Beharior,  814. 
Swearing,  De  oe  on,  417. 486. 
Sweden,  Schools  and  Education,  80. 
Sweet,  John,  Edncatlonal  Labors,  96. 
Switxerland,  Schools  and  Education,  80. 
Sympathy  with  Pupils,  847, 460, 618. 

Studies-Habits  of  Mind,  611. 
Synthetical  Method.  80. 
Swlmmlag.  School  Training,  86, 106, 410. 

Tappan,  Henry  P.,  Educational  Work,  80. 

Target  Shooting.  498. 

Tarred  Paper,  Use  in  School  Building,  804. 

Tasks  for  Home  Preparation,  607. 

Taste  in  Designs  of  School  Constmction,8,800. 

Color,  Proportions,  Fittings,  800. 
Taws«L  on  Scotch  Discipline,  806,  609. 
Taxation  for  School  Purposes,  80. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  877. 
Teacher,  Mirks  of  the  Good,  406. 
Teacher,  Special  Training,  80, 687. 
Teacher  and  Scholar,  Relations,  80,  611. 
Teacher  and  Taughr.  608. 
Teacherai,  Re«vectful  Mention  of,  by  Pupils,  894. 

Mor^n,  887.  Moises,  868. 

Tescbers*  Seminary,  80,  80. 
Teaching  as  it  is.  (HO,  69^  684. 
Teaching,  its  Ends  and  Means,  497. 

Examination  Test,  497. 

Instruction,  496. 

Formation  of  Character,  184, 499. 

SuporrisiMi  of  Studies,  489. 


Teaching,  its  Ends  ana  Means,  497. 

Indiyldnal  Success  in  Trade,  4b8. 

Good  Cltlxenvhlp,  4t>9. 

Highest  Deyelopment,  490. 
Teaching,  Requisites  for  Success,  500. 

Seir-controL  600. 

Power  of  Eye  and  Voice,  500, 606. 

Power  of  rnnisbment,509. 

Sympathy  with  Pupil,  460.  618. 

Exciting  and  Sustaining  Interest,  467, 601 

Routine  to  be  Avoided,  618. 

Pleasant  Methods,  444. 
Tesching  Power  in  English  System.  898. 

Number  and  Training,  Qoality,  699. 

Pupll-teachera  in  Proportion,  698. 
Temperance,  Value  of,  840. 
Temple,  Bishop,  80,  468. 
Tennessee,  Schools  and  Education,  80, 904. 
Teresa,  St.,  Rule  of.  606. 


Texas,  Schools  and  fadncation,  80. 
^ext-Books,  American,  80. 
Text-Books,  Early  English,  80. 


Tliayer,  Gideon  F.,  Memoir  and  Views,  80. 
Theological  Faculty,  Dublin  University,  760. 

Severed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  764. 
Thirty  Tears*  War,  Snflbrlagv  from,  448. 

Succor  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  448. 
Thompson,  D'Arcy.  cited,  910, 998,  680. 
Thoroughness.  Mnltnm  non  Mnlta,  60. 
Turing,  cited,  607. 
Time  Tsbles,  606. 
Tiresome  Ways  not  the  best.  640L 
Tobacco,  Abuse  and  Use,  968. 
TODHUNTBB,  ISAAO,  699, 686. 

Conflict  of  Studies,  599. 

Prlaes  and  Examinations,  680. 

Mathematics,  681. 

Experimental  PhFlosophy,  684. 

Functions  of  a  University,  686. 

Coinpetitive  Examinations,  586. 
Tom  Brown  st  Rugby,  846. 
Trade.  Kducstioa  for,  81. 488. 
Training  and  Teaching,  81, 646. 
Training  College  forTeachers,  184. 998, 687. 

Nnmbi-r  in  IH^igland,  695 :  Scotland.  548. 
Training  Ships,  for  London  Waifs,  617. 
Training  to  Habits,  441, 618. 
Translations,  81. 
Travel  Part  of  University  Education,  81, 948. 

Disadvantages  of.  806. 
Trent,  Council  of.  890. 

Episcopal  Seminaries,  901.   * 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  741, 761» 

Relations  to  University,  741, 768. 

Prolessorships  and  Dates  of  Institution,  757. 

Scholarships  and  Pris.  s,  760. 
Tripos,  Examination,  Preparation  for,  680, 650. 
Trinitarians,  Order  of,  441; 
Turner,  Rev.  S.,  Reformatoiy  Schools,  616. 

TJdaU,  Severe  DiscfpHnarian,  888. 
Understanding  and  Memory,  607. 
United SchoolBoard.  English  System,  690. 
United  States,  Schools  and  Education,  81. 

State  of  Learning  in  1805, 199. 

Schools  M  they  wei  e  about  1800, 108, 800. 
University  Education  in  IreUnd,  787,  761. 
Universal  Education,  81. 
University,  Functions  of,  686. 

Examination— Teaching— Research,  686. 

Organised  Scientlflc  Instruction,  586. 

Prod  notion  of  Scientlflc  Treatises,  686.  ^ 

Optional  System.  78. 
University  Chair  of  Education.  697. 
University  Student  Blfe,  742,  780. 
University  Education,  estimate  by, 

Carlyle,  64.  MacanUy,  67. 

Fronde,  60.  Mill,  68. 

Jones,  868.  Todhunter,  686. 

Lowe,  67. 
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Univereity  Endowment  and  Bonntiee,  68«  680. 

Force  certain  i^tndles  on  nnwllling  minds,  66. 

Not  wisely  bestowed,  68. 
nniyer«>iti6i«.  National,  81. 
Urban -:8tt>,e06. 
Us  fol  Knowledge  Era,  81, 699. 

Pid  not  reach  Pablic  School  and  Ck>llegeB,699. 
Ursuline  Order,  TIL  718. 
Usher,  Archbishop,  UnlTcrsltyof  Dablin,  747. 
Ushers,  Position  and  Duties,  88. 

Vagrant  Children  In  Cities,  617. 

Vanity  of  Children,  88. 

Variat<oii4,  in  Preudergast  Method,  687. 

Veil,  White  and  Black,  Taking,  697. 

Verbal  Memory,  68, 612. 

Vermrtnt.  bchoole  and  Bdncation,  82, 800. 

Versification.  Absurd  Practice,  819. 

Vicious  Girls.  Treatment,  67T. 

Vienna,  Public  Schools,  88. 

Village  tscbools.  Plans  of  Building,  897. 

Villemain,  Infant  Asylums,  661. 

Viiicentde  Paul,  Memoir,  438. 

Captive  in  Algiers.  Results  to  Humanity,  434. 

Almoner,  Curl,  Private  Tutor.  486., 

Galle\  s.  Vicarious  Suffering,  437.  [489. 

Hospitals,  Convicts,  Fathers  of  the  Mission, 

Sisters  of  Charity,   Christian  Captives  in 
Africa,  441. 

Foundlings,  Asylums,  Mendicancy,  La  Sal- 
p^tridne,  446. 

Thirty  Tears'  War,  Wounded,  Sick  and  Im- 
'poverl^hed,  448. 

Method  of  Doing  Good,  Death,  4S0. 

Madame  de  Gras,  and  bisters  and  Dames  of 
Charity,  468. 
Vincent,  Severe  Disciplinarian,  889. 
Virga,  in  Roman  Schools,  886. 
Virgil,  a  SchpoNbook,  479. 
Virg  1,  cited,  245. 

Virginis.  Schools  and  Education,  88, 808. 
Vit^ible  En.  wKd^e,  606. 
Visiting  the  **ick  and  Poor,  451,  726. 
Vivacity  of  Manner,  606. 
Vocabulary  of  CLildreu,  689. 
Voice,  Power  of  in  Discipline,  608. 
Voltaire,  cited,  640. 
Voluntary  Restriction,  616. 
Voluntary  Schools  and  School  Boards.  699,  634. 

Number-At  tendance— Te«chen»,  600, 611,6^6. 
Vote,  i  nmulHtive  In  Land  on  School  Board,  668. 
Voter  in  English  School  Districts,  688. 
Vuws  Taken  by  Nuns,  701,  706. 

Wadswortb,  J.  S.,  Educational  Work,  88. 
Wainscoting  of  School-rooms,  804. 
WakingnpMind,  Method, 88. 
Wales,  W.,  great  fiogger,  833. 
Walker,  Mrs.,  Hom^Ufe,  887. 


Waller.  William,  cited.  8TS. 
War,  Terrible  Scourge,  44S. 
Warden,  Dominie,Teachi  r  of  Lord  BtowelUSL 
WaniiiJg,  conveyed  by  the  Eye,  501. 
Warming  School-roome,  8S,  897, 
Wartburg,  Annivergary  In  18l7,  88,  778. 
Warwick,  CounteBS  of.  Home-It fc.  8**8. 
Wasthington.  Educaiional  Views,  83, 
Watta.  I,  Influence  of,  227. 
Wnvland,  Fjancip,  Memoir  and  Views,  88. 
Webster,  Daniel,  Educaiional  View^,  SL 
Webster,  Noah,  83,  1S5.      *  [\K. 

Schools  a?  They  Were.  Letter  to  H.  Bariterd, 

Essay  on  Educatiou  In  I'SS,  196. 

Survey  of  Schools  and  Colk  gts  in  1806, 200. 

Foreign  Education,  Home  Travel,  JC5. 

Female  Education  t^  it  was,  S07. 
West  Point,  Military  Academy,  83. 
West  Virginia,  Schools  and  Education,  8ft. 
Writ  clock,  and  Drirtmouth  College,  £)3,  SOO. 
Whewell,  W..  cited,  635. 
Whipping,  336,475. 
Wliite  Veil,  Ceremony  on  Taking,  697. 
Wirkersham,  J.  P.,  Memoir,  83. 
Wiidersptn,  and  Infant  Schools,  83. 
Wi;fulne8^519. 
Will,  Powcrof,  604,  515. 
Willard,  Emma.  Memoir  and  Views,  83. 
Wilson,  J.  M.,  cued,  6«B. 
Wisconsin,  Schools  and  Education,  88^ 
Wolf,  F.  A.,  84,  648. 
Woman^s  Characteristic  Bxf'el^ence,  ttt. 

Old-fashioned  Christian,  887. 
Women,  Education,  84. 

Defoe,  499.  Brelyn,  884. 

Woodbridge,  W.  C,  Memeir  and  Views,  84. 
Worcester  Public  Schools,  84. 
Words,  Teaching  of.  889,  648.  [414. 

Work.  Important  Feature  In  Education,  817, 
Working  Classes,  Lecmros  for,  84, 86S. 
World.  Knowledge  of,  84. 
WrestUng,  84. 

Writing  and  Reading  School,  84. 
Writing  or  Penmanship,  84. 
Writing  School,  84. 

Wurtemberg,  Schools  and  Sdncation,  84. 
Wykeham,  William  of,  88. 

Tale  College.  History,  P4. 

Science  under  Prol.  SiUiman,  181. 

First  Cabins  t.  Laboratory,  JLectures,  IK. 
Yard  and  Playgroond,  296. 
Yorkshire  Catholic  Reformatory,  609. 
Young,  T.  C,  Infant  School  Manual,  84. 
Yoong  Children,  Exposure,  649, 664. 

Zoology,  School  StDdj,  84. 
Zorlch,  Schools  and  Ednoation,  84. 
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A.  B.    Aitiam  BaeoalautviM— Baehdor  of  Arts,  893. 
Abbot,  Benjamiii,  Phillipi  Acudeny,  Exeter.  VO. 
Abbot,  Jacob,  Mt.  Veriioo  PeoMle  Sem.,  Bortoa,  305w 
AbbiA  Female  Academy.  Andover  in  1830,  301 
Aberdeea  Uoivenity  and  CuUegei,  675w 

Honnrablo-diemiMal,  641. 
Abaaki  Indian%  French  Mmkma,  91, 
Abori^nee,  Bflbrti  to  ChriAianize,  17. 

Spanish,  French,  Eiiflnh,  American,  17-97. 
Abeantia,  Degree  in  Oxfard.  900. 
Aeademiee  in  United  States  in  1890,  993. 

Maine  991 ;  New  Hampthire  90S ;  Vermont,  900. 

Maamehuietts  303 ;  Connecticut  311 ;  R.  Island  310. 

New  Yark  317 ;  New  Jersey  393 ;  Pennsylvania  394. 

Maryland  338 ;  Virfinia  ^1 ;  N.  Carolina  339. 

8.  Carolina  339;  Geonia33J;  Kent.  335;  Ohio  337. 
Academic  Costume,  fOf;  Defrsis  W9. 
Acaeomplishments.  and  Common  Sense,  550,  735^ 
Acquaviva,  C,  Ratio  Stndioruni,  175. 
Act,  The  Public  Exercises  in  a  usfftna,  017,  091. 
Activity,  Independent,  996. 
AccumuKtion,  IJefrees  by,  at  Oxford,  000. 
Adams,  Jasper,  and  Pacuily  of  Charleston  Conegt,333. 
Adams,  John,  and  Philiip^s  Academy^ndover,  909. 
Adams,  John,  and  Count  Rumford,  588. 
Adams,  Franklin's  SUIT,  435. 
Adams,  J.  (i,  Melchior,  office  of  Teacher,  303. 
Addison,  J>«9ph,  OtBce  of  Sehoolomastar,  301. 
Admiral  Von  Tromp,  at  Oxford,  Vanquishad,  841. 
Advice  on  Studies  and  Conduct,  3»  38SL 

Dafoe,  Rules  o-i  Conduct,  5. 

Edward*s,  Resolutions  for  a  Holy  Life,  TU. 

Franklin.  Plan  of  life,  410,  431. 

Oasloo,  Conditions  of  Success,  551 

Hillhoose,  Literature,  .100. 

Jefferson.  Travel,  Books,  Law,  545. 

Lowe,  Ancient  and  modern  studiea,  871. 

Mather,  Cotton,  Doinf  Good,  387. 

Raleigh,  Advice  to  his  son,  790. 

Wilt,  Female  Education,  735. 
Africulture.  Special  Schools,  1,  478,536. 
Alabama  Educational  SUtuse  in  1830, 33t. 
Albermale  Academy  and  Central  Collace,  Va.,  540. 
Alphabet,  Method  of  Teach  ina.  334,740. 
Albany.  N.  Y..  Academy  In  iKo,  318.      * 

Plan  of  Union  of  Colonies,  415. 
Aleott,  A.  Bronmn,  Memoir,  995-936. 
Aloutt  House,  James  Pierpont  Greaves,  930. 
Aleott,  William  A.,  996. 
Alfonso  i^  the  Wise,  memoir  and  code  of,  157. 

Provisions  respecting  Schools  and  Universitiee,  160. 

What  and  why  a  Kins  should  learn,  150. 
Alfred,  the  great,  at  Oxford,  899. 
Allison,  Francis,  Philadelphia  Academy,  474. 
Allen,  William,  and  Fkeulty  of  Bowdoin,  904. 
Almanoo.  Oberlin  and  Franklin's  use  of.  Popular,  180. 
All  Soub*  Collese,  Foundation,  Endowment,  006. 
Ambition  and  Avarice,  office  and  money,  S?.*!,  496 
Aaeriran,  Academy  of  Aru  and  Sciences,  310,  580. 

Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  In  1830,  316. 

Indeiiandence,  Declaration  of,  JedBTarsoo,  594. 

Indians.  EfT.trts  to  Civilin,  17. 

Institute  of  instruction,  310. 

Journal  of  Education,  15. 

Liberty  and  Institutions,  Paealiaritiee,  373. 

Union.  Plea  for  in  1830,  Gaston,  SCO. 

Literature,  in  1830,  300, 

Lyeaom,  Holbrookes  Labors,  438L 
'       '  Madulla,  at  Yale  College,  450. 
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Amhant  OoHege,  Faculty  in  1930, 306. 
surUfe,Jeflersoo,550, 


.«»5- 
Anacharsis,  use  of  wine  bv  the  young,  738. 
Analysis,  and  Analytical  Method.  873. 
Ancient  Civilisation,  over-valued,  875. 

Geography,  no  lunger  extant,  877. 

History,  limited  use,  876. 

Studied  to  the  Neglect  of  Modem,  448, 877. 
Ancient  Greece,  Public  Instruction,  737-768. 
Anderson,  John,  and  Anderson  University,  438* 
Andover,  Theological  Seminary,  309. 

Phillips  Academy,  305. 
Anglers.  Lodgers  in  the  Angles  of  Hart  Hall,  84a 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Normal  Civilixatioo,  379.- 
Annapolis,  St.  John's  College  in  1830, 398. 

Early  Parochial  Library.  930. 
Apparatus  fur  Schoob  at  Athena,  748. 
Appieutioeship  and  Training  Schools,  957. 
Aptitude  fur  Special  Study  or  Work.  345. 
Arboretum  and  University  Park,  Oxford,  809.     • 
Aristocracy,  Social  Influence,  379 
Arithmetic  Educative  Power,  3 ;  Matboda  of;  740L 
Aristophanes,  School  Boys  at  Atham,  745. 
Aristotle,  cited,  745. 

Nova  Ars  or  Logic,  990. 


Priommo,  Prior  Analytics. 
Hamus  and 
Armv,  l^romotion  in  Enjlish,  365. 


Antagonism 
my,  Promotj 


lism  of  Ramus  and  Bacon,  064,  840L 


:ipn.  Seniority,  Purchase,  366. 
linati 


Examination,  Competitive,  Qualifying,  367. 
Art  Gailerieo,  Oxford,  880l 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Tnidascant  and  Ashmola,  889, 
Assessor,  Prussian  use,  644. 


Assimilation,  Intelleetoal  growth  by,  919. 

Moral  and  Religious  growth,  91X 
Assistant  Professors  andLaoturera,  956. 


German  nan,  954.  956. 

Proposed  for  Oxford,  047. 
Associate  in  ArU,  Oxford  Degree,  003. 
Astragals  or  Hnckle-bone,  Grecian  Game,  744. 
Astronomv  in  Greek  Schools,  750. 
Athena,  Georgia,  Slate  University  in  1830,  334. 
Athens,  Greece,  the  College  System.  750 

Quarral  between  students  and  citixens,  895. 
Athens,  Ohio,  State  University,  337. 
Atherton,  Hope.  Early  Teacher  at  Dorchester,  110. 
Attention,  Power  of  fixing,  559. 
Athletic  Snorto  in  Greek  Education.  753. 
Auburn,  N.  Ym  Theological  Seminary  1830,  3J& 
Audit  Ale  and  Audit  Cup,  851. 
Auditor  in  Prussian  Legal  Practice,  644. 
Aogukta,  Maine,  Academy  in  1830.  903. 
Angustinians  in  England,  890, 823,  896. 
Austins,  Disputetions  in  Augustinisn  Schools,  P93. 
Austria,  Educational  Reform.  Maria  Theresa,  51  \  519L 

Kindermann  in  Bohemia,  500. 

Von  Swieten,  Secondary  Schools,  519. 
Autobiographical  Sketch,  Schools  and  Teaeheffa, 

Baroard,  John.  Boston  in  1681,  C8. 

Belknap,  at  Dover,  N.  H  ,  981. 

Colamai,  Boston  1678,  71. 

Everett,  Boston  and  Dorchester,  91,  115. 

Channing,  G.  G.,  Newport  1800.  707. 

Franklin,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  401. 

Hnwiand,  Providence,  715. 

Webster,  1).,  Early  Life.  S89. 

Whelock,  Dartmouth,  977. 
Avocation  to  be  taught  to  every  person,  388. 
Aylifle,  John,  Oxford,  Riot  in  1354,  895;  Ael,  99ltf 
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Baeh«,  Mr*.  Sirah  Franklin.  411, 7S. 
Bachelor  of  Aru,  Bacalaareate,  683. 

Ceremonie*  nnd  Eserciiet,  US,  931. 
Bachelor  of  the  Stool,  831. 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Six  aolemn  Leofeaies,  849. 
Bncon  Academy,  Colohener,  Conn.,  311. 
Bdcon,  Ro^r,  Memoir,  Treatiaet,  Viewa^  837.       « 
Bahrdt,  Dr.,  ami  Rochow,  503. 
Bninna  in  Scotch  Univenitiet,  67& 
Ball  and  Ball-plavinj.  Old  and  Nevr  game*.  743. 
Balliol  Cjllese,  ^onndation,  Resouroes,  831,  805),  908k 
Balliol  Scholars,  a  Remembrance  by  Shairp.  865. 
Baltimore,  Mnryliind,  Educational  Status,  1630^  338. 
Bampton.  John,  and  Bampton  Leeturet,  889. 
Bangor.  Me.,  Schools  and  Seminariea,  1830,  SOS.  304. 

TheolMi^ical  Seminary,  ProfeHors,  384. 
Ba>ti<t  Eduoitional  Institution*  in  1830,  393. 
Biirben,  Coilege  and  Univenity,  937. 
Barnard,  Henry.  Educational  Publications,  945. 

American  Journal  of  Education,  15. 

Papors  Selected  from.  Price  List,  049. 
Barnard,  John,  of  Marblehead,  Antobiofrapny,  08. 

School  Life  under  Cheever,  68. 

Harvard  Col  lege  in  1007, 70. 

Benefactions.  Help  to  Poor  Student*,  68. 
Barnard,  John,  of  HaJley,  Benefaction,  147. 
Bamird,  Thumas,  Teactier  in  Saiera.  563. 
Bnrtiett.  St.  Gabriel's  Mission  in  Mexico,  80^ 
Basedow  and  Roehow.  49& 
Batavia  Republic,  608,  703. 

Bates,  Joshna,  and  Middlebory  ColTefe  In  1830,  300. 
Bate  b,  PateUa,  Oxford  Meab  in  HaU,  847, 835. 
B.  C.  L..  Bfiehelor  of  Civil  and  Cknon  Law,  888L 
Beadle,  University.  164,831. 
Beardsley,  Dr.,  Life  of  Pres.  8.  Johnson,  461. 
Bed  maker,  Oxford,  8<8,  944. 
Bees,  D.iineslic  economy  drawn  from,  756. 
Beecher,  Edward,  Illinois  College  in  1831L  337. 
Beecher,  Lymai.  and  Lone  Seminary,  337. 
Bser  Code  and  Customa.  German,  65jk 
Baer  Duel,  Bieijungen,  656. 
B.*irast,  Qneens  College,  78S. 
,  Belknap.  Dr..  New  Hampshire  Befraols,  381. 
'  Bell,  Andrew,  and  Bell  Chairs  of  Education,  689,  09a 

Laurie's  Inau^nrnl  Discourse,  193,  ffiO,  600. 

Meiklejohn  at  St.  Andrews.  39U. 

Pnigrainine  of  Instruction  for  1877,  690,  600l 
Beinooste  Httiipter,  Moss-grown  beads,  641. 
Benedictine  Order,  4,  811,  637. 
Banefaotions.  Educational,  General  Policy,  880. 
Benefit  of  Clergr.  amenable  to  Eccles.  Courts,  856. 
Benevolence  in  Trifles,  735. 
Bentley,  D.>n  ition  of  Books,  Meaidville,  336.   , 
Berkeley,  George,  Dean  and  Bishoo,  4,  461. 

Letters  to  Dr.  Johnson  of  Stratroid,  464. 

Scholarship  at  Yale  ColV^,  464. 

Westward  the  Star  of  Empire,  460. 
Berkeley^  Governor  of  Virginia,  Free  School,  55^ 
Berlin  City,  and  Univenity  in  1863.  641. 

American  Student  at,  641. 

English  Report  on  Scientific  side,  350. 

French  Estimate,  341. 

Legal  Faculty  and  Lectures  In  1863.  643. 
Bermudas,  Berkeley's  College  in  the,  461. 
Bsrwick,  Maine,  Academy  m  1830,  391. 
Bethlehem,  Penn..  Moravian  School,  374. 
B3veridge,  John,  Philadelphia  CoUese,  1758, 480. 
Bible  as  a  Text-book  In  Sehoob,  389. 
Bible  Clerk,  at  Oxford,  903. 
Bible  Class  in  Common  Sohool,  108. 
Biffelow.  Jacob,  Science  and  the  Arts,  591. 
Baling*.  R..  Early  Teacher  in  Dorchester.  Il.%  115. 
Bi  in'iv,  Horace.  Lejrality  of  Girard's  Will,  601.  • 

Chirlty  nnd  Charitable  Trusts,  601. 
Biozraphy  and  History.  331. 
Birthdny  Feast  in  Ancient  Greece,  737. 
Birkbeck.  ami  London  Mechanic  Institute,  43& 
BInoks.  Righto  ^»  Liberty  and  Light,  713. 
Blair,  James,  Memoir,  56. 
B  oo  ningtiin.  Illinois.  College  in  I^CIO.  337. 
Boarding  Houses  for  Univenity  Students,  811. 


Boardiflf  round,  Coastry  flchoolranlan,  973u 

Boden  Scholanbips.  Sanserit  Literature.  890. 

Bodleian  Library,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  QxfiMd,  8BR 

Bohemia,  Edacatiooal  Barorm,  5ia 

Bologna  Univenity,  Model  for  Olasfow,  675. 

Bonaventnra,-  Prancisean,  SB. 

Boniiaoius,  or  Essays  to  do  Good,  Mather.  3SS. 

FranklinS  indebtedness  lo,  39SL 
Books  and  Libraries,  value  of,  3, 98S. 

Franklin,  400;  Hillhoase,  376 ;  Wcbator,  383^  981 
Boston  News  Letter,  407. 
Boston  Public  Schools  hi  1830,  308L 

Latin  Grammar  School,  67,  89l 

Primary  School  in  1836.  93 ;  1690,303^ 

Franklin's  Legacy  for  Medds;  434. 
Bouraeois.  Haqparat,  Coomntioo  of  NOCn  DtUH^flL 
Bowdoin,  J.,  and  Bowdoin  College,  304. 
Bovs,  Education  of,  in  Ancient  Greeea.  137-754^ 
Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  Legacy  tor  Indians,  3& 
Boxing  and  erase^xamioatioa,  66L 
Braxenoee  College,  Brasiniom,  833,  906,  931. 
Brebeuf.  Father  John  de,  CateeUsas.  98. 
Brief.  Royal.  Anthoritv  to  take  up  OoUeetioas,  48K. 
Brinsley,  J..  Consolation  (or  Oramaar  Sehoola,  44^  74 
Brooklyn,  N.  7.,-  Institutions  in  1630^  3ia 
Brown,  Francis,  and  Oartmoalh  GoUqga,  8881 
Brown,  John  Carter,  Memoir,  337. 
Brown,  Nieholaa,  and  Brown  Uoivarsky,  3LL 
Brown  Univenity,  311,  706,  711. 
Brown,  SamneL  benefaction  to  Saiera  in  17M«  HBL 
Brownell.  George.  Fraoklm's  Teaeber.  403. 
BurdeU-GooU's  ScholanbipSjjGeokcy,  891. 
Burgesses,  Oxford  members.  8B5l 
Bursa,  or  Hall  for  Skodents  in  Geraaaoy,  804. 
Burr,  Joseph,  and  Burr  Seminary,  Mainliestei,  9091 
Butler,  B.  F.,  ^ueational  DeveioinDeol  in  N.  T^39L 
Butler,  Henry,  Early  Teaoher  in  Dorehestar,  109. 
Busilidius,  H.,  Cotiegium  THIingoe  at  Lowmia.  801. 
Butteries,  and  College  Daaestie  Eroeomy,  9i%  ftSw 
Busy  Body,  Franklin**  Papen  in  1738,  411. 
Byfold,  Mass.,  Female  School  in  ItOO,  30Si 
By-Services,  Chariiies,  and  Libeimlitics,  8S0l 
Bulaeos,  Influence  of  GoDnge  System,  815. 
CabelL  Joespb  C,  Univenity  of  Virginia,  530L 
Cabinets  of  Natural  Hislorr,  4.  853.1^3. 
Caldwell,  Dr.,  Faeolty  of  Chapel  Hill  CuOcca,  33B. 
Cambridge  Univenity,  Prepetty,  locoiae,  OSBL 

Colleges,  Inooosa  and  Expenditurss,  992. 
Campbell,  Tliomas,  Rector  of  Glasgow  Uaas«Bity,6B6. 
Canadian  Indians,  French  Missions,  8L 
Canon  Law,  Study  and  Dsgiaes,  646. 
Capes,  W.  W.,  Cellege  System  at  Atheoi^  TSOl 
Carlsruhe  Polyteeboloal  School,  854. 
Cardinal  deVltry,  808. 
Outhusians  in  finriand,  4,  896. 
Gamahan,  J.,  and  Faeolty  of  Naaaa  Hall.  N.  J.,  SBIL 
O&rd  playiag  at  Eariish  Univeaitias»  603. 
Ckstalio's  Dialogues,  393, 300L 
Cateehism,  in  New  England  osa,  106^  153. 

Marther,  Richard,  10& 
Catechism,  in  Hart  Hall  or  Cblkfs,  848. 
Catholic  Church  aad  Eduoation,  175.  431. 

Missions  and  Schools  fur  Ajol,  Indians,  19,  S3. 
Githolic  Disabilities  in  IralandTTn. 
Catholic  Univenity  of  Iraiaad.  893-800. 
Caution  Money.  Security  for  Fees  and  BSIs,  8SQt  918. 
Celibacy,  Enforced  on  Cbllege  FMbws,  844. 
Chair  of  Education,  in  Scotch  Universities,  689. 69IL 
Chamnlain,  Religious  Motive  of  fint  voyage,  81. 
Chamberdekys,  and  Martinets.  807. 
Censor,  of  Unattached  Students.  Oxford.  706;  OIL 
Center  College,  DanviOa,  Ky.,  in  1837, 335. 
Chancellor,  Univenity,  Oxford,  885. 
Chancellor  Prizes.  Oxford,  Ooapoaition,801. 
Chandler,  Dr.,  Helper  of  American  CblleRes.  48BL 
Channinir.  GfHKge  G.,  Remiaisoeooee  of  Newport,  7BL 

Schools,  Teachen.  Books*  706. 
Channing,  W.  E.,  Labor  and  CuEme,  834. 
Charlottesville,  Va ,  Univenity  in  1830,  338 
Charleston.  S.  C,  School,  anil  CoDege  in  1830^  SS. 

ContribuUoa  to  CoUsfS  in  FhiL,  489l 
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Charlettown,  Ilut^  Earliest  Free  School  in  1045, 197. 

Harvard  Grammar  Ekbool-houMi  35B. 
Charity,  a  Cbrktian  Virtue,  601. 
Charity  aad  Charitable  Trusts,  LenL  flOl 
Charter*,  Gollege  and  Univenitj,  133. 
Charsley's  Private  HalU  Oxford,  908. 
Charity  Schools,  Early  American,  308,  438,  489. 
Chauneey,  Charles,  President  of  Harvord  Collefe,  135. 
ChaDBcey  Hall  School.  Boston,  in  1830,  305. 
ChMver.  Esefclel,  MMtershlpof  Boston  LaUn,  165,301. 
Chemistry,  Early  Professorshipe,  ^  8d7. 

Prominence  in  German  Universities,  S49. 
Cheshire  Episcopal  Aeadaoiy,  CoonM  312. 
Cheverus,  John,  fliesionary  and  Cardinal,  SU. 
Christ  Church  Collesn,  Poundntion,  Resources,  808. 
Chryaoloras,  Greek  Teaehlnf ,  and  Grammar,  930. 
Church,  Alonso,  and  Pacultv  of  Geoij^ia  Uni^  334. 
Choioe  of  Friends,  739;  Studies,  739 ;  Wife,  739. 
Childhood,  Penalty  of  Neglected,  303. 
Christian  Kaowled|e  Society,  Or.  Bray  in  1607,  S30. 
Christian  Charity,  Charaeteristics.  60^  733. 
Christian  Brothers,  School  in  America  1737, 33. 
Christian  Sabbath,  under  Girard*s  Will,  Webster,  013. 
Christ  Churah  Belle,  Tom  of  OzfoH,  821,  830. 
Christ  Church  Collem,  Fonndntion,  Resource*,  835,906. 
Church  Goinf  and  Public  Worship,  738. 
Cieero,  cited.  477, 875. 

Cincinnati,  Schoob  and  Education  in,  1830.  338. 
Circuiting,  Doing  Austins,  Collector,  0!B,  934. 
Cittereiaos  at  Oxford,  833. 
Cities,  Peculiar  dangers,  303. 

Plant  of  School' houses  for,  390. 
Citixenshlp,  University,  341,  633. 
Civiliiation  of  American  Indians,  17-33.  f97. 

Spanish  efforts,  17;  French,  30;  English,  34;  Am., 
Civil  Engineering,  Courses  for,  356. 
Civil  Law,  in  German  Unireruties,  040. 

English  Universities,  Oxford,  898. 
Civil  Service,  Basis  of  Appointmeots  to,  440. 
Clap,  Lucy,  Teaches,  in  Dorchester,  115. 
Clap,  President  of  Yale  College,  470. 
Clare  Collega,  Property,  Income  and  Expendltore,  033. 
Ckrke,  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes.  Northampton,  031. 
Clarendon  Press  and  Building,  Oxford.  889. 
Class  and  Pass  Examinations,  Oxford,  818,  801 

Time,  Candidates,  Public  Examinations,  805. 
Class  List  or  Classmen,  published  in  Calendar,  895. 
Clasaius,  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  and  Language,  1. 

Soprei^acy  in  English  Schools,  818. 

Assisted  by  Laws,  871,  883. 
Clere,  Laurent,  American  Asylum,  310. 
Clergy,  Fitness  and  Claims  for  Educational  work,  503. 

Exclusion  from  GIrard  Collcf  e,  000,  009,  Oil. 

IrUh  and  Irish  Schools,  704. 
CItnton,  N.  T.,  Hamilton  College  in  1830,  313. 
Clover-leaf,  a  Social  Reading  in  German  Uni.,  058. 
Cluba  for  Literary  Improvement  of  Members,  437,  439. 
Coach  and  Coaching,  Private  Tutors  and,  06J,  86L 
Cofiee  and  Coffea-houses  at  Oxford.  8S0. 
Conwell,  J.  G..  Round  H.ll  School  in  1830, 304. 
Colet,  Dean.  Study  of  Greek,  838. 
Coleman,  William,  Franklin's  friend,  43^. 
College  and  College  System,  801-810.  [810.  837. 

Development  into  plaoes  of  Study  and  Instruction. 
College  Associations,  Social  Power,  084,  dll. 
College  Life,  English  and  Scotch  contrasted,  083. 
CoUeget  and  Balls  in  English  Universities,  801,  830 
College  Tutor,  Expaation  of  Fellowship,  809. 
Colteges  in  United  States  in  1830,  393,  XB. 

Maine,  393 ;  New  Hampshire,  390 ;  Vermont,  300. 

Massaobttsetts,  307;  Connecticut,  313 ;  R.  I.,  311. 

New  York,  313;  New  Jersey,  333;  Penn.,  335. 

Virginia,  331 ;  North  Carolina,  333;  Georgia,  334. 

Md.,  338;  Dis.-of  Col.,  339;  Ala.,  Louisiana,  335. 


Collins,  Ltbrarr  Association  in  R.  I.,  in  1730^  705. 
'  'legisUtion  respecting  Schoob,  Mnss^  59. 
raugilt  gratis  in  Newport,  7ia 
Columbia,  District  of.  Schools  in  1830,  339. 


Colonial  Legi 
Colored  Children.  Tai 


Columbia,  (Kings)  College,  N.  Y..  3S0. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  College  in  1830^  333. 


Oolnmbiaa  College,  Dis.  of  C.  In  1830, 390. 
Columbian  Orator,  700. 
Gemitia,  Uijora  et  Minora,  031. 
Commandments  and  Lord's  Prayer.  707. 
Commemoration  Day  at  Oxford,  024. 
Commencement  Exereisea,  Oxford,  081. 
Commenoement  at  Harvard  in  1643,  141. 
Commencing  Master  of  Arts,  Inceptor,  931, 
"  I,  Hi 


,  __istory,  to  be  Unght,  Franklin,  444. 

Comenius,  Prooosition  to  bring  to  Harvard,  135. 
Commoner,  in  Hartford  College,  850. 
Common  Sense,  Rarity  and  Value,  Wirt,  730. 
Common  Schools  in  U.  S^  in  1830,  391-338. 
Commons  Living  in  Collam,  850.  [850. 

Putting  out,  a  penalty  850 ;  Standing  to  Commons, 
Competitive  exa  niiiation,  Militaiy  Service,  360. 
,    Cambridge  and  Oxford,  819. 
Comradeship,  College*  Salutary,  800. 
Concord,  Mass.,  Aleott,  Emerson.  335. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Count  Rumford.  504. 
Conduct,  Adjrice  by^men  Eminent  in  Affairs,  I. 


JefferMMi.  574,  54& 
Mather.  384. 
Raleigh,  730. 
Wirt,  735. 


Edwards,  731,  737. 

Franklin,  733. 

Gaston,  d51. 

HiUhottse,  309. 
Conferment  of  Degrees.  Ceremony  at  G^ttingen,  000. 
Congregation,  House  of,  Oxford.  883. 
Congregation  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  834. 
Congregatiunalists,  Colleges,  in  1830,  391,  314. 
Connecticut,  Scbiiols  andEdueation  in  1830,  311. 

Elementarv,  311;  Academies,  313:  Collies,  315. 

Female  Edueation  and  Schools  before  18(X).  373. 
Connington  Prjzea,  Classics,  Oxford,  891. 
Coastitutioo  of  the  United  States,  436,  490. 
Constitutions  respecting  Instruction,  Loyola,  165. 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  in  Paris,  437. 
Conversation,  Instruction  by.  Aleott,  335. 
Conversational  Method.  490. 
Conversations  with  Children  on  the  Gospel,  331. 
Convocation,  House  of,  Oxford.  883. 
Cooperative  Study,  younger  with  older  students,  040. 
Cootes,  English  Schoolmaster,  73, 101. 
Cooper,  Mvles,  Columbia  College,  458.  l578. 

Cookery,  Art  of,  Count  Ruihford,  labors  to  improve, 
Copeland,  Patrick,  First  Free  School  in  Virginia,  43. 
Cork,  Queens  College,  Faculty,  789. 
Corporate  feature  of  Universities,  341. 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Resources,  Expenses.  906,  931. 
Cosmetes,  or  Rector  of  College  at  Athens,  765. 
Costume,  Academic,  Oxford,  90L 
Cotton,  John,  131,  14a 
Coursing  in  Lent,  Wall  Lectures,  933. 
Courtesies,  Benevolence  in  Trifles,  73.^ 
Cost  of  three  years  course  at  Oxford,  908,  913. 

Admission,  Tuition,  Rent  and  Furniture,  908,  913. 

Servanto,  Fees,  Subscriptions.  908,  913. 
Creaneers,  Guardian's  of  Noblemen's  sons  at,  834. 
Croeby,  Nathan,  First  half  century  of  Dartmouth,  377. 
Croxal's  Fables  and  Stories  for  enildren.  445. 
Cullick,  John,  Trustee  of  Hopkin's  Bequest,  145, 153L 
Culture  and  Literature,  in  a  Republic  369. 
Culture,  an  End  of  Edueation,  lAurie,  308. 
Cumberland  College,  Ky.,  in  1830,  335. 
Cunicnlum  Vitae,  005. 
Curris,  Ernest,  as  a  Lecturer,  030. 
Curtis,  Abel,  Compend  of  English  Grammar  1770,  370. 
Cutter,  Timothy,  Rector  of  Yale  College,  453. 
Daboirs  Arithmetic,  700. 

Daily  Routine,  Individual.  Examples,  Rumford,  563. 
Daily  Routine  of  College  Requiremento,  848,  803,  910. 
Debatinff  and  Debating  Sooietiea,  108. 
DebU  of  Undergraduates, 

Declaration  of  Assent  to  39  Articles  at  Oxford,  900. 
Declamation,  Co  lege  Exercise,  848. 
Degrees,  Original  Significance,  and  Exercises.  803. 
Degrees,  Fees,  University  and  College,  Oxford,  904. 
D^rees  in  Medicine,  Oxford,  899. 
Degrees  in  Theology,  Eirly  Requiremeots,  937,  890. 
Degrees  in  Civil  Law.  Oxford,  «I6 
Degrees  in  Music,  Oxford,  807. 
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Dwreei  in  Arti,  Bachelor  and  Maitor,  Ozlbrd,  8111 

Tinaes  for  Adminton  in  taeii  year,  803. 

C«mditioD».  RMidonee,  Standtnc,  ExamiDatioiWi  891. 

R«iidenoe.  Terms  from  Matricahitioo  for  DMree,  8IHL 

Ezarainatioit,  iteepontiotw,  First  Publie,  W3. 
Little  Gu,  Proctor,  Oral  and  Written,  883. 
Moderations  or  First  Public,  Subjects  for  Pass^  803. 
SubjecU  fur  Honors,  Uuitntity  and  Quality, 8M. 
Class  or  8eco:id  Public  Examination,  895. 
Division  of  Honor  men  in  classes,  Mode,  8DS. 
Classics,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  888. 
^   Miidem  History,  Law,  Theol<vyi  807. 

Master's  Derree,  Years  of  Standing,  807. 
Dame  School,  Earlr,  68,  707.  • 

Dartmouth,  Barl  or.  Donation  to  Moor's  School,  997. 
Dartmouth  Culleife,  Early  History,  S77, 997. 

Student  Life  in  1789,  997. 

Webster's  Student  Life,  1707-1800,  985. 

Pros.  Whedock's  Narralire,  377. 
Dark  Closet.'the  Terror  of  Little  Childien.  707. 
Davis,  Enieraon.  Principal  of  Westfield  Acndemy,  304. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  and  Count .Rumford,  584. 
Day,  Jeremiah,  and  Faculty  of  Yale  CollMe^SSO,  314. 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Institutions  in  1830,  3lC  3Kt,  338. 
Declaration  of  American  Independence.  533. 
Decalogue  of  Practical  Life,  Jeflferson,  S49. 
DTvenois,  and  Academy  of  Geneva,  530. 
Delaware,  Educational  Institutions  in  IBM,  338. 
Democrne^.  American,  Strength  and  Dangers,  373. 
Democratic  features  of  Ancient  Univeititiee,  813. 
Demagogue,  Picture  of  an  American,  556. 
Damosthenes,  in  Miramia  College.  477. 
Demys,  or  Half  Fellows  at  Magdalen  CoIlefB,  834. 
Denominational  Institutions  about  1830, 389-340. 
Derry,  N.  H.,  Female  Academy  in  1830,  S05. 
Devoirgilla,  Original  Statutes  of  Balliol  CoDege,  831. 
Detriments,  Allowance  for  damage  to  Furniture,  850. 
Developing  School,  Obiects  and  Conditions,  358. 
Dewey,  Chester,  Berkshire,  Gymnasium,  309. 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn  ,  in  1S30,  335. 
Didactic  Method  of  Teaching,  934. 
Didan.  Regulus  of  Oxford  in  1737,  810. 
Dienstmfidehen.  the  German  Student's  gyp.,  039. 
Diligence  in  Study  and  Work,  440.  553. 
Dilworth*s Sehoil  B<ioks,  79, 153.973. 
Uiogeneum,  and  Ptolsmaeam,  at  Athens.  708. 
Diogenes,  as  ■  Teacher,  746. 

Discipline,  by  Encouragement  rather  than  Pan.,  394. 
Discipline,  University  and  College,  910. 

Disputations,  College,  848.  

District  Schools,  of  Massaefaosetts,  Law.  03.       [397. 
District  of  Columbia,  Educational  Institutions,  1830^ 
Divinity  School.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  309. 
Diversification  of  Industries,  Oberlin,  190. 
Doctor.  Degrees,  81& 

Doer  and  Doing  of  Good,  Franklin,  393.      [833,  850. 
Dop,  and  other  hunting  pets,  excluded  from  College, 
Doing  Austins.  Disputations  apud  Augustinienses,  883. 
Doing  Genemlii,  Disputation  m  Logic  and  Ethics,  915. 
Domestic  Economy  of  Colleges,  Cost  of  Living,  913. 
Domestic  Side  of  UniversityLiie,  083,  686,  811. 
Dominicans  in  Enrland.  5,  836. 
Dons,  Univemity  Authorities,  944. 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  Early  Grammar  School.  105. 

Early  Rohool-books,  School-houses.  Teachers,  706. 
Dove,  David,  Schoolmaster  in  Phil.,  475,  460. 
Dover,  N.  H.,  Schools  prior  to  1800.  381. 
Drawing,  School  Instruction  at  Athens,  750. 
Dreu,  Aoadeniical,  Official,  OOL  [601. 

Dreox.  Henry,  Rect4>r  of  Erasmian  Grammar  Scoool, 
Druggist,  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  "iSQ. 
Dunne,  William  J.,  Ginird's  Will,  600. 
Dublin,  Institution  of  Science  and  Arts,  709. 

Universitv.  Trinity  College,  5, 13. 
Dochess  of  Clevebind  nt  Oxford.  1647,  840. 
Dommer,  Jeremiah,  Servioes  to  Yale  Collen,  450,  470. 
Dunster,  Henry,  President  of  Harvard  ColWe.  130. 
Durham  C  liege,  Benedictine  Seminarr,  OxK>rd,  f&l. 
Dust  and  Ashes,  Early  Benefactor  to  College,  37,  45. 
Dwight,  Sereno,  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwann,  731. 
Dwight,  T.,  Girb  io  Acad.,  at  Greenfield  Hill,  974. 


Eazly  School  Books  in  New  Kogiarf,  lOl.lflBL  ISSl 
Easton,  Penn.,  La&yette  Collage  ia  1890,  VI. 
Eaton,  Nathaniel,  Harvaid  College,  130. 
Beelesiastiea,  Exclostoo  fioai  Givmrd  CoOm*.  Mft 
Ecclesiastidal  Law,  Lectures  at  GOttinnn.  097. 
Economics,  or  Domestic  Tratnioff  of  WeMea,  7B. 
Edinburgh  University,  074. 
EdgefaiU.  N.  J.,  Seminary  in  18»,  3BR 
Education,  Defined.  906.  906.  9Z3. 

Agencies  and  Processes,  905,  900^  819. 

History.  689.  600.  Limitatiom,  SH. 

—  IirtrileetiiaLfR. 

iBsllMlical,  Siai 


Science,  904. 
Art.  4 


Power  and  Scopl^  906,  917.  Practical,  907. 

Culture,  374.  Infant  mnd  Priiaarj,  8.  lOl  I8Z 


Sop.,  073/709 
HtUbooaa,  174. 


Theory  of  PkUosopfay,  089, 090.  EIomd.,  814, 9 
Physical,  915,  751.  Seeondafy.  914. 

Moral  and  Raligioos,  918. 

Educated  Class,  in  a  Demoencyt  Hil 

Edwards,  B.  B..  989. 
Edoeatiooal  Institatiom  in  U.  &,  In  : 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  Memoir,  79L 
Resolutions  for  a  Holy  Life.  784. 
pt.  Ancient,  Compaied  with  Gnaoa,  879. 
»n  Law  Scholarship,  Oxford,  800. 

Electricity,  Franklin's  Discoveries  io,  414.    

Elementary  Schoob  in  the  United  Suics  in  18MI 
Maine,  391 ;  N.  H.,  905;  VL,  990;  Mass.,  308. 
R.  L,  310;  Conn.,  311 ;  N.  Y.,  416;  N.  J.,  391 
Penn.,  334;  DeL.  338 ;  Dis.  of  C,  389 ;  Va.,SI8L 
N.  C  333;  S.  C.  333;  Ga.,  333;  Ala..  334. 
Mbs.,  334 ;  Florida,  335 ;  Loois^335 ;  Ky.,  3Hi 
Missoari,  336 ;  III..  336 ;  Ind.,  337 ;  Ohio.  3381 

Eliot,  John.  Labors  lor  the  Indians,  95, 99^  M^ 

Eliot.  History  of  Harvard  ColkM.  ISO. 

Eloquence,  Van  der  Palm,  648, 099. 

Ellis,  Geone,  Life  of  Count  Rnmfiwd,  561. 

Emerson,  George  B.,  Female  School  io  1830, 30C. 

Emerson.  J.,  Teacher  in  Dorchester,  109. 

Emerson,  Ralph  W..  and  A.  Brousoo  Akott,  930L 

Emerson,  Nicholas,  Teacher  of  Daniel  Wefaeter.  9B1 

Encaenia,  or  Commemoration  day,  Oxford.  04. 

Eneoura^nnents.  by  praise  and  rewards,  394. 

Encoytle,  or  Pick-a-back,  Leap-frog.  Grecian.  74L 

Endowments,  Educational  in  U.  S.,  in  1830.  991-33BI 
" -,881. 

Englbh  Law,  in  Belfhst  Queens  OillMe.  787. 
English  School.  Plan  by  Franklin  in  1440. 445. 
English  Schoolmaster,  American  Edition,  CooMi,  lOL 
Ephippos,  Birth  Feast  of  Greece,  737. 
Epitaphs,  Franklin  443;  Jeflersoo  539L 

Romford,  508 ;  Oberlin,  198. 
Epostrakismos,  or  Ducks  and  Drakes^  in  Greece,  74L 
Epps,  Daniel,  Grammar  Master  in  1076^  99.  lOOL 
Essays  to  do  Good,  Mather's  Bill  of  Paiticnlnis,  397. 
EsUte,  Care  of,  Raleigh's  Advice.  731. 
Etheces  Elementa,  Johnson,  used  by  Fraakrm,  445^ 
Ethical  Lile,  The  Formal  and  Real  of  Edocalioo,  9tt 
Enripidei,  cited.  738. 
Everett,  Edward,  a  Dorchester  man,  lia 

Infiuenoe  of  Dorchester  on  Coon.,  and  Gooifia,  Ilir 

Reminiscences  of  Boston  Latin  School,  9L 

Value  of  a  Public  Library.  98. 
Everett,  Oliver.  Teacher  and  Pastor,  117. 
Evelyn,  Ternie  Filius  in  1009,  91& 
Ewald,  Lecturer  at  GOttineen.  947  [831 908. 

Exeter  dllege,  Oxford,  Foundation,  EndowaMott, 

Expenses  for  Servants  and  general  cnafyea, 
Exeter.  New  Hampshire.  Phillips  Academy,  983;  9K 
Examinations.  Oxford  System.  818. 
Exceedings.  in  Butteries,  at  Christmas.  8S0. 
Expenses,  Universitv  and  College,  Oxford.  9I9L 
Expulsion,  in  College  Discipline,  864,  910L 
Faculty,  of  a  Universitv.  German,  843L  [ftt. 

Functions  943;   Administration  949;  laslracfte^ 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,— Franklin,  734. 
Farrar,  Nicholas,  Bequest  in  1090  for  Vimnia.  30. 
Faraday.  Michael,  and  Rnval  Instltutioo.  585. 
Father,  Senior  Rsfent  in  University  Act,  98L 


English.  Unetiually  applied,  needs,  881 
Engineering,  Civil,  Cooms  oC  786; 
England,  l^rritorial  and  Moral,  379. 
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FindieC,  Abbe,  Eafogy  oo  Franklin  in  P^rtt,  130. 
fVwoett.  Prof.  Galwfty  Qjaeent  CollMe,  791. 
Federation  of  Collete*  in  Engluh  Univenitiet,  817. 
Feet,  Untvenity  end  CMtefe, 

Oxford,  Univenit^  and  Oollege,  9(ML  906, 91S. 

German  Univetaitiet,  S45,  350. 

German  Scientific  Schools,  356. 

Advantafet  of  this  mode,  Adam  Smith,  833. 
Felbiger,  and  Roehow,  500. 
Fellowi,  and  Fellowthipe,  Oxford,  965. 

Influence  of  Endowmeot*^  Gibbon,  861,  863. 
Ferule,  used  on  head  and  feel  as  well  at  handi,  79. 
Felt,  Jowph  B.,  History  of  Salem  8chooli,97. 
Female  Teachers,  Early  Examples,  115.  [337. 

Female  Education  and  Schools  in  (J.  S.,  prior  to  1800, 

UinU  by  Franklin  733 ;  JeflbrMn  548 ;  Socrates,  753. 
Vi»es,341;  Wirt,  735;  Woodbridge,  873. 

Special  Schooh  about  1830,  889-330. 
FiUal  Duty,  fixamples,  Edwards,  736;  Franklin.  404. 
Fitk,  Wilbur,  and  FaeuHy  of  Weslevao  Uni.,  313. 
Fhitterars,  Danger  and  Aroidance  oi,  730. 
Florida  Indians,  S,>*anish  Missions,  18L 
Flogging,  as  a  School  and  College  Punishment,  6,  394. 
Foreignen,  assimilated  by  Native  Schools,  475. 
Fore^  Students,  in  German  UniversUies,  631,  635i. 
Fbwle,  John,  Teneber  of  Count  Rumford,  56L 
Franciscans  in  England,  Roger  Bacon,  836. 
Franck^,  on  the  Law  of  Inheritance,  658. 
Fnnck6.  Collegium  PieUtis,  391. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  Memoir,  401-448. 

Aatobiography,  401 ;  Business  Life,  411. 

Official  Service  to  State  and  CoontiT.  414,  43L 

Ideas  of  an  English  School  in  1749,  440. 
Studies  for  an  Acadenoy,  445. 

Adrice  to  his  Daughter,  733. 

CorrMpondence  with  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Stratford,  460. 

Last  Will  and  Bequest,  to  Boston  and  Phil.,  43Sb 
Condition  of  Funds  left  in  1876,  437. 

Albany  Plan  of  Union  of  the  Colooies,  4I5L 
Franklin  Medal,  Boston,  93,  43Su 
Franklin,  William.  411,  417. 
Franklin's  Stove,  in  1741,  413. 
Free  School.  Early  Form  of,  in  N.  England,  55-185. 

Boston,  Latin  School,  55. 

Salem,  Town  School,  97. 

Dorchester,  Town  Grammar  School,  105. 

Roxbury,  The  Free  School,  Latin  and  fisea,  ISL 

CSiaflestown.  Town  Grammar,  137. 

Ipswich,  Watertown,  Newbury,  136. 
Free  or  Charity  School,  397,  474. 
French  Revolution,  Influence  on  Holland,  688. 
Frenoh  Missions  and  Schoob  for  Indians,  31-83. 
Freiberg,  Mining  Academy,  Saxony,  351. 
Friday,  Closing  Exercises  in  a  Newport  School,  707. 
Frideswide,  St,  and  Priory,  Oxfbrd.  819. 
Friend's  Boarding  School.  R.  I.,  311.  709,  718. 
Fraitlands,  Labor  and  Culture,  Alcott,  334. 
Fryburg,  Maine,  Academy  in  1830, 391. 
Fifller,  John,  Charity  in  Royal  Institution,  585. 
Funeral  Discourse,  an  Act  of  Justice,  395. 
Fnnds  for  Educational  Purposes,  890-333. 

Influence  on  choice  of  Studies,  853, 880, 
Future,  The  Teacher  of  the.  31& 
Fox,  George,  Instructions  for  Right  Spelling,  700. 
Gabriel  Mission,  St.,  in  Mexico,  30. 
Gains,  InstKutes.  651,  653. 
Gallaudei.  American  Asylum  In  1830, 316. 
Galwa^,  (queens  College, 783,790. 
Gambler,  Kenyon  College,  1830,  337. 
Games  for  Children,  in  Ancient  Greece,  730. 
Gardening  and  Agricnlture,  taught  at  Sehool,  444. 

Oberlin.  184 ;  Kinderman,  510. 

Count  Rumford*s  Efibrts  in  Bavaria,  573L 
Gardiner,  Maine,  Institute  in  1830,  398. 
Garrick.  David,  Aid  to  American  College,  488. 
Garrisons,  Converted  into  Schoob  of  Inslroetioo,  5T1. 
Gaston,  Address  to  College  Students,  .Ul. 

WarniM  against  Disunion  in  1833,  558. 
Gataker,  Dr..  Education  In  Virginia  In  1657,  55. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  College  in  1830,  318. 
fioMva,  Switserland,  Migration  of  Proftseon,  586. 


Genius  of  the  Place,  Lreal  and  Personnl.  870. 
Geology,  Earliest  Professorships,  8tr7,  915. 
George  III.,  Benefactions  to  American  Colleges.  486> 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  Catholic  College  in  1830,  339. 
Georgia,  Early  New  England  Settlement,  ISO. 

Decision  and  Action  as  to  Independence,  190. 

Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  333. 
Elementary,  333;  Academies,  3^;  College,  334. 
German  Lecture  System,  637,  646. 
German  Science  TV!acbing^7. 
German  Stove,  or  Oven.  w7. 
German  Student  Life,  Hart,  696. 
German  University  Town,  345,  635. 
German  Universities,  International  view,  341, 849, 035. 
Gerson,  Chancellor.  Supremacy  of  the  University,  815. 
Gettysbuigh  Theological  Seminary  in,  1830,  396. 
Gibbon,  Klward,  Autobiography  et  Oxford,  801. 
Gifford,  John,  Benedictine  College  at  Oxford  821. 
Gilbeitines  in  England,  7,  836. 
Gilmanton,  N.  H..  Academy  in  1830, 898. 
Girard  College  and  its  Founder,  503-618. 
Girard,  Stephen,  Memoir.  503. 
Girard,  Stephen's,  Will,  Provbions,  60L 

Binney,  on  Charitable  uses,  604. 

Webster,  on  Religious  Instruction,  611. 

Stury,  Judge  Sustains  Validity,  615. 
Girb,  and  Female  Education, 

Common  Schoob  prior  to  1800,  153. 

Academies  and  Seminaries  about  1830^  391-334. 

Colleges  recently  esUblbhed,  617. 

Roehow's  School  at  Rekahn,  505. 
Giving  and  Taking,  between  Teacher  and  Pupil,  934. 
Gladiator's  Entertainment  at  Oxford.  851. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Irbh  University  Reform,  7,  78a 
Gleim  and  Roehow,  503. 

Gluttony.  Drunkenness,  and  Profligacy,  at  Oxford,  848. 
Gneist,  Professor,  Berlin,  641, 64t 
Godfrey,  Thomas,  Hadley's  Quadrant,  439. 
Goesohen,  Revolution  of  Study  of  Civil  Law,  6SSL 
GOethe,  the  Science  of  Law,  Faust,  665. 
God  and  our  Neighbor,  Love  of.  607. 
Good,  Enough  to  do,  Mather,  387. 
Good  Breeding,  and  Good  Doing,  Ftanklln,  444. 
Good  Blan,  Portrait  of  a,  by  Jeffecson,  549. 
Good,  Dr.,  Head  of  Balliol,  839L 
GOttingeu  University.  096. 

American  Student's  Experience,  035. 

English  Report  on  Science  Depsirtment,  850. 

Legal  Studies  and  Examination,  545L 

Decreee,  Ceremonies,  Fees,  Doctor,  673.  [80. 

Gould,  Benjamin  F.,  Master  of  Bostoa  Lctia  School^ 
Gown,  Academics,  901. 
Gown  and  Town,  Antasonism  and  Riots,  835. 
Grammar,  Engluh,  in  ElemenUry  Schoob,  333. 

Earliest  American  Text  Books,  Curtis,  379. 
Grammar  Schoob  of  N.  England,  First  Enactment,  60. 

Historical  Development,  65-144. 

Ordinance  of  General  Ccturt  of  New  Plymouth,  61. 

First  Law  requiring  Masters  to  he  examined,  SL 

Salaries  before  1800, 153. 
Grant,  Miss  Z.  P.,  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  305. 
Granville,  Ohio,  Baptist  Institution  1830. 337. 
Gratuities  to  ServMuts.  Customary  Charges,  913. 
Gray,  William,  Early  Promoter  of  Greek  in  Eng.,  83& 
Greece,  Ancient,  History  and  Geography.  875. 

Importance  Exagcerated  in  Modern  Study.  870. 
Greece,  Schools  ofPublic  Instruction,  737-768. 

Home  Education.  Birth  Feast,  Nurse  and,  737. 
Toys,  Sports,  Pastimes  and  Games,  730. 

Elomentaiir  Schools,  Age  of  Attendance,  745. 
Place  of  Attendance,  Teacher,  Fees,  747. 
Studies,  Arithmetic,  Music.  Drawing,  749. 

Physical  Education,  Gymnastic  Training.  751. 

Domestic  Trafaiing  of  Girb,  Science  of  good,  755. 
Xenophon's  Economics,  S<M:rates  and,  755. 

Higher  Instruction,  The  College  at  Athens,  789. 
Religious  Opening  of  Lectures,  Rectors,  763. 
Ancient  TableU,  Stone  Records  of  Scholars,  766i 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  in  England,  837,  857. 

Early  Teachers  at  Oxford,  837. 

Felicities,  nserved  for  the  few,  874. 
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Oimt  Britnin,  Saperior  loMraction,  049. 

Iraland,  773;  Scotland.  673 ;  EaglnnA,  0B1. 

Roy«l  Institutiiin.  Coiint  Rumford,  579. 
GnMiiwoud,  Priiiciiwl  of  Owvnt  Gtlkge,  Report  349, 
Gridley,  Jeremy,  Awuuinl  in  Boiton  Latin  Bobod,  78, 
Grnwold  University.  Free  Places,  245. 
Griffin.  E.  D..  and  Faculty  of  WilU  idm  CeOefe,  3Q6. 
Grifitb,  Matter  of  Private  School.  Boatim,  79. 
Grocya,  William.  Early  Teacher  of  Greek,  837. 
Gymnasia,  and  Gymnast ios,  Greek,  751. 
Habit,  Physiolof  r  of,  317 ;  Reliance  of  Teacher.  10, 
Hadlev.  Mass..llopkin*s  Donatibo  School,  145  ISfi. 
Hale.  te.  E.,  Cultivation  of  Nataral  Aptitude^  365w 
Hall,  John,  Seminary  at  £llin|ti»n,  Conn.,  313. 
Hall.  Lyman,  Signer  of  Declaration.  Teacher.  130. 
Hall.  S.8..  English  School  and  Teaeber,  Andov.,  305u 
HalU.  in  Universities,  8(17.  90& 
Halliwell.  Maine.  Academy  in  1830.  801. 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  T.,  to  1830,318. 
flamplon  and  Sidney  College.  Va.,  in  183U,  331. 
Hamilton.  Sir  William.  CMleges  in  Oxford.  801. 
Handicrafb  for  Winter  and  Eveninc  Work,  loa 
Hanover.  N.  H..  Dnrtmoutfa  Collera,  TH,  397. 
Hand  Weaving  in  New  England.  275» 
Hart  Hall,  Hartford  College,  New  Regnlationi,  847. 
Hart.  James  M ..  Gennan  Univenitiea,  6125-068. 
Hartford,  Ct.,  Educational  Iiistitutioas  in  18:10, 313. 

Washington  College,  313 ;  American  Aiylam.  Slfli. 
Harvard.  John,  Memoir  and  Bequest,  ISO. 
Harvard  College,  Burly  History,  El.ot,  130-144. 
Harvard  Grammar  Scnoul,  Charlestown,  350. 
Head,  of  a  CoUego.  Principal,  Master,  Deao,  005. 
Health  in  Education,  Jefferson,  540. 
Hebrew  Language,  447.  689, 800. 
Hebdomafial  Meeting.  Heads  of  HoutM,  809. 
Hebdomadal  ConnciT.  Oxford,  884. 
Heildelberg  University,  353. 

Henry,  Patrick.  518.  (781 

Henry,  P.  S.,  United  Secular  and  Separate  Religions, 
Henrv  VIII.  and  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  33& 
Herodee,  Teaching  the  Alphabet,  740L 
Herr  and  other  Titles  in  Germany,  673. 
Herman,  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  650. 
Hertford  College.  Rulee  and  Statutes  in  1747, 847. 
Hewroann's  Hond  IjCxioon  to  the  Corpus  Jniii,  649l 
Hidden.  Early  Student  of  Dartmouth.  380. 
Bigginaon,  N.,  Teneher  ki  Salem,  103. 
Higgintun,  Thomas.  His.,  of  R.  I„  Pub..  School*,  710. 
Higher  School*,  loffuence  on  Lower,  795. 
Hillhoooe.  James  A..  Lecturer  1838,  369. 

Culture  and  Literature  for  the  Rich,  360. 

Profession  of  Letters,  Past  and  Presetkt,  360. 

Relation.  Ratik  of  Literature  and  Scienoa,  370. 

Letters  in  Old  and  New  England,  373. 

Dangera  from  an  Unlettered  Democracy,  374.  [376. 

Motive*  and  Objects  for  young  man  born  to  Wealth, 
History.  Methods  and  Teaching,  203.  317,  331. 
History  and  Geugrnphy,  Ancient  876. 
History  of  Commerce  and  Arts,  Franklin's  Acad.,  444. 
History  of  Education,  Chair  at  Edinburgh.  193,  689. 
Hitchcock.  Enos,  Providence  Schools,  "m,  71>.  71& 
Hoar,  Leonard,  Harvard  College,  137. 
Hodder,  James,  Aritbroecic,  lUl. 
Holbrook,  Jonah;  American  Lyceum,  438. 
Holland,  Influence  of  French  Revolution,  600,  704. 
Home  Education,  Iinnvoved  Buildings,  183. 

Ancient  Greece,  737,  756L 
Home  Industries,  Encouraged  and  Taught,  183^  756. 
Honesty,  a  Primary  Virtue,  Gaston.  553. 
Honors  and  HoMor  men,  Oxford,  818.  804. 
Hoop,  an  Ancient  and  Modem  Game,  740. 
House  of  RegenU  883  ;  of  Non-RegenU,  883. 
Hopkins.  Edward,  Benoest  in  J654.  145. 
Hopkins*  Grammar  or  Do'iation  School.  Hadlev,  145. 
Horarium.  or  Students'  Dny  at  Cambridge.  813. 
Horn-book,  in  New  England.  101.  153. 
Horticulture,  Fruits  and  Flowers,  Made  Popular,  IPS. 
Hospitiren,  Free  Admission  to.  at  Gfittingen,  63!l,  630. 
Hostels,  Inns.  Lodgings,  Hallt,  STT?,  8i4. 
Household  Economy,  for  Girls,  511,  551,  737,  755w 
Uowland,  Juho.  Memoir,  715. 


Budenn,  Bliss,  BeoeAetor  of  Borton  SefaoQh,  68. 

Humanities  in  Colk|p  Currioalum,  3QS.  [307. 

Hompbrey.  Hemaa  and  Faculty  of  AmbenC  CoQi^ 
Hunt,  Samnel,  Master  of  Boston  Latin  Sdiool,  80. 
Huron  Indians,  French  Miasiuos  among,  22. 

Seminary  of  N6tre  Dame  des  Anges,  22. 

Hotel  Dfeu  in  Quebec,  First  Farnaie  Btmiamxj,  SSL 
Idleness,  Danger  ef,  903^ 

Ignatius  de  Loyola,  Constitutions  Reen^Sehoali^  IG 
iriinoia,  Edocallonal  Institutions  in,  183ii\  336. 
Illinois  Collefe  at  Jacksonville.  336. 

Jmagination,  Culture  byl^ocal  Soeoa^, 
ncon>omtion.  Degrees  by,  Oxford.  OOdl 
Indian  Languages,  Masters  of,  S3. 
Indiana,  SemmTs  and  Education  in  1830,  337. 
Indians,  Ameriran,  EfibrU  to  Civilise,  17,  S. 
Individual  and  Class  Instruction.  969. 
Indolenoe  of  Endowed  Professon,  80L 
Induetive  Method.  Advocated  by  Vtvea,_3l7. 
Industrial  Element  in  Fopalar  Fwhoob, 
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Kindermann,  51 1 ;  Oberlin,  lj87  ;  Roeboer, 
lodustiy.  Condition  and  Prophecy  of  Soeoeao.  445L 
In&nt  Schools,  Oberlin  187 ;  Ovn»'t  Eflbeti^  S,  Ift. 
Ingraham's  Memorial  of  Oxford.  810. 
Intern  Students,  Irish  Catholic  UnivenitT,  790. 
Integrity  in  Private  and  Public  Life,  Gaibua^SSX 
Instructed  Reason  and  Polilieal  Liberty,  381. 
Interdict,  Oxford  placed  under  in  1354. 825. 
International  Criticism.  German  Universitka, 

Amerioan,695j  English,  349;  French,  Ml. 
International  Training,  Advantans,  673. 
Ipswich  Grammar  Sefaool.  128 ;  Female  Saak,  1& 
Ireland,  Superior  Iostructi<Hi,  8,  760. 

Dublin  University  and  Trinity  Cdlkga.  & 
Institutions  of  Science  ana  tha  ,Aj1s,  TOOL 
Irish  Catholie  Univenity,  791 

Ooeene  University  and  CoUeges,  763L 
Irving.  Lives  of  Scotch  Worthwa,  674. 
lachomachos.  Science  of  Good  UuriMuidiy,  fiSL 
Isis,  Thomas  Walton's  Poem,  846,  041 
Italy,  Greek  Studies  in.  836. 
Itinerating  Libraries,  Oberlin,  187. 
Inspectors  and  Inspection  of  Sehoob,  Hollana,  HO. 
Ink-holder,  Gennan  Students  ibr  Lectures,  640. 
Jacksonville,  llliiiob.  College  in  1830, 336. 
Jamaica,  Contributions  to  College  in  PhiL,  1773;  «R 
Jardioe,  G.,  Influence  on  American  Edncatitsa.  SBL 
Jay,  Dr.  James,  Agent  for  Kinga  CoHega,  457.  481 
Jean  Paul,  the  Past  in  Edueattoo,  315. 

SensibUity  of  a  Child*s  Soul,  811 
Jena  University,  Student  Life,  8. 
Jesuit,  MisBionmry  to  Canada  Schools,  18. 32. 
Jesus,  S(M»ety  of,  Cunttitutiona  R«peetB^  Instr.,  SB 
Jesna  Collare,  Oxford.  Origin,  Endowmeoli,  906. 
JeArson,  Thomas,  Merouir.  513  5S0. 

Declaratitin  of  Iiidependeooer  531 

Sovioes  to  Virainia  and  the  Country.  53QL 

Educational  Work,  Common  ScbooSs,  531 

Univenity  of  Virginia  and  Higber  EdneatioB,  530. 

Advice  on  Studies  and  Conduct,  541 

Female  Education.  Dailv  Routine.  550. 
Jews,  Adage  resper.ting  Neglectad  Childiea,  30& 

All  Children  taught  an  C^copatioa,  38B. 
Johnson.  Wiliiim  S.,  Memoir,  473. 

Ordinance  of  1785  relating  to  Sehoob,  472. 
Johnson,  S..  President  of  Kings  Collcgtt.  440-47L 
Johnson,  Dr..  Influence  of  University  Ajsol,  01, 870. 
Jolly,  Pruf.,  Kfethod  in  Experimental  Physiea,  955. 
Jones,  Sir  William.  Tribute  to  Oxford  Uni..  870. 

Estimate  of  the  Literature  of  the  Bible,  619. 
Judd,  Hadlev,  Hopkins  Grammar  Schotri,  141 

Cbmmon  Schools,  Teachers  and  Books  on,  153. 
Jonkin,  G.,  and  Faculty  of  Lafayette  Col.,  1830. 327. 
Junto.  Franklin's  Club  in  1727  437,  440.  f^^ 

Justice  to  the  Dead,  Mather's  Diseomse  on  C 
Juvenile  Ofli»nders  and  Reform  Sehoob,  8. 
Kaplits,  Kindermann's  EdueationaT  Labor*,  500. 
Koble,  John,  and  Keble  College.  Oxford,  907. 
Kegel,  or  German  Nine-{iins,  654. 
Kennedy.  Bishop.  College  of  St.  Salvador,  671 
Kent,  James,  Civil  Law,  661 
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Kaataeky,  Edarational  Statut  In  1890,  ^5. 

Kmtob  Col 

KhMer,  Reformation  Society  in  IflBO.  435. 


oll«ge  At  Gambler,  Ohio,  in  1830,  337 


Kimball,  Daniel,  and  Kimball  Academy,  N.  H ,  SM. 
Kioderfreund,  Rocbow'*  Bcbool  Reader,  505,  500. 
Kiodennan,  Ferdinand,  Bfemoir.  508. 

Model  School  at  Kaplitc  and  Prague,  510. 

Industrial  Element  in  Schools  for  the  Poor,  511. 
Kings  College  (Columbia).  N.  Y.,  Early  History,  44S. 

Faculty  and  Condition  in  1830,  380. 
Kings  CtJIege,  Cambridge,  Resouraes,  99S. 
King,  Rufus,  and  Count  Rumford,  587. 
Kianesley,  Ebeueaer,  Teacher  in  Phil.,  480,  491. 
Rifst,  Ewaldus,  and  Van  der  Palm,  003. 
Knox,  John,  Pint  Book  on  Diacipline,  676. 

Educational  Organization  for  Scotland,  677. 

University  Reform,  Old  Church  Property  for,  678. 
Knox.  Vicesimus,  Oxford  as  it  was  in  1782,  016. 
Kohne,  Edncaticmal  Bequest,  331. 
Koran,  Maxims  Quoted  by  Mather,  387. 
Kneipe,  and  Kneipen,  Gerroin  Beer-drink iaffJKB. 
Labow,  Manual,  Necessity  and  Nature,  SSO,  377. 

Special  School  of,  in  1831-3,  SOO. 
Labor  and  Culture,  Channing,  S34. 
Labor  and  Science,  Fruitland,  934. 
Laboratory.  Equipment  and  Pmctioe,  SS3. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  584. 

Bono,  349;  Heidelberg,  853 ;  Zurich,  955. 
Lafayette  College,  Faculty  and  Condition  in  1830,  3S7. 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  and  Andrew  Bell,  104. 
Landed  EMate,  belonging  to  Oxford  and  Cam^  999. 
Lane  Seminary,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  1830,  337. 
Language,  Knowledge  and  Study  of,  873. 
Latimer,  William,  J&irly  Greek  Scholar,  837. 
Latin  Lanauage  and  Literature,  856. 
Latin  VerrifieaUon,  at  Eton  and  Cambridfe,  875. 
Laureation  Ceremony,  Modern  Substitute,  685l    [680. 
Laurie.  S,  S..  Chair  of  Education,  Programme,  1877. 

Inaugural  Discourse,  1876, 103. 
Law,  a  Historical  Science  in  Gemany,  650. 
Law,  Schools  of,  309,  315, 64S,  6I8L 
Law,  Civil  or  Roman,  645. 
Laymen,  as  Teachers  of  Religion,  610, 615. 
Lawyers,  Anecdotes  of  Honest,  300. 

How  they  may  do  Good,  390. 

Excessive  Fees  must  be  disgoiged,  300. 

How  made  in  Germany.  644. 
liavcisier.  Madame,  and  Count  Rumford,  566. 
Laval,  Bishu)!,  Little  Seminary  of  Claeboc,  93. 
Laplace,  Napoleon's  Estimate  of  bis  Ability,  873. 
Leaping  and  Running  in  Physical  Training,  753. 
Lecture,  or  Oral  Teaching,  bisappearanee  of,  815. 
Leoture  Day.  Boston.  Origin,  131. 
Lectures  in  German  UntversitieB,  947,  637. 
Legal  Profession  in  Germany,  643,  645. 
Legal  Study,  Advice,  Webster,  380;  Jefferson,  545. 
Legere  Hutta,  non  Multum,  Weltster^s  Maxim,  383. 
L^gnklors  and  Magistrates,  Duties  as  to  School,  64. 
Legitimation,  or  Student  Card,  633. 
Lwrand,  on  Oberlin*s  work,  190. 
Leicester  Academy  in  1830,  Funds,  304. 
Leipsic  University,  New  Chemical  Laboratory,  SS9. 
Lent  Verses,  Carmina  Quadragesima,  933. 
Lenthal.  Robert,  Earliest  Teacher  at  Newport,  705. 
tetters.  Franklin,  733 ;  Wirt,  634 ;  Jeilbrson,  545. 
Liberal  Education  and  Studies,  Hillhouse,  3i6. 
Liberty.  Political  and  Personal,  American,  374. 
Liberty  County.  Georgia,  and  Dorchester,  Mass.,  119. 
Liberty  of  Instruction,  Teacher  and  Taught,  531. 
Liberty  of  Religious  Opinion  and  Worship,  537. 
Light  Reading.  Jefferson's  Views,  550. 
Libraries  and  Books,  Value.  371.  376,  38.5,  931. 

Franklin's  Indebtedness.  Services  to.  411,  440. 

Webster's  AcknowledpnenU.  383,  385. 

Itinerating.  Oberlin's  plan,  180.  [808. 

Lilly,  William.  St.  Paul's  Scliool  and  Study  of  Gi«ek, 
Unaere,  Thomas,  Greek  l.«arning.  Medical  Sci^  837. 
linooln  College,  Oxford.  Date,  Resources.  9()0. 
Litchfield,  CL,  Reeve's  and  (Mould's  Lnw  School,  315. 
Litemture  as  a  Profession,  Hillhouse.  .%9. 
Littlemore,  Alfred's  Church  of  JSt  Mary,  838. 


Locke,  John,  EzpnWon  from  Fel!owshin.  843. 
Lodgings,  when  Forbidden  and  Permittad,  Oxford.  900. 
Lodging  HooMB,  the  Motivo  and  Origin  of.  AM,  9f.9. 
Log  Cabin,  Log  School-houses,  Webster's  ref.,  983. 
Logic,  Controversy  in  Scotoh  Universities,  670. 
Lord,  Nathan,  and  Faculty  of  Dartmouth,  1830, 993. 
Lord  Van  de  Perre,  MiddlebuigMuseam,  (iOO. 
Lorimet.  Scotch  Universities,  673. 
Louvain.  804 ;  Model  of  Irish  CatboUc  Univ ,  798w 
Love,  the  New  or  Eleventh  Commandment,  flS,  606. 
Lowe.  Robert,  Univenity  Education,  871. 
Lowth,  Robert,  Oxford  Associations,  870. 
Loyola,  Ignatius  de.  Constitutions  of,  1558, 165. 
Lodus  Literarios,  or  Gymnasinm  in  each  Villaga,  345. 
Lumley  ExhiLition,  Local  Scholarship,  1U5. 
Lyceom,  Histtmcal  Development,  437,  31L 
Lyon,  Mary,  at  Ipswioh  in  1830.  306. 
MacauUy,  Picture  of  Magdalen  Collie,  834. 
Machinery  aiid  Hand  Labor,  190. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  450. 
Madras  System  of  Dr.  Bell.  Orphan  Asylnra.  101 
Magdalen  College.  Oxford,  Reaouioes,  833,  907. 

Macaulay,  Descrifttion.  834. 

Property,  Income.  ExpimditaKs,  931. 

Original  Foundation  and  Stntotaa,  833. 
Magdalen  Halt,  Oxford,  Foundation,  907. 
Maine,  Educational  Institutions  in  1830, 901. 

Etementery,  991 ;  Academies,  901 ;  Colleges.  90a. 
Mann,  Horace,  Eariy  School  Policy  of  Mass.,  63,  Mi 
Manners,  Good  Breeding.  444, 735. 
Manners,  Good  Morals,  313. 
Manning,  James,  and  R.  I.,  CoHege.  711,  311. 
Maiia,  Tkeiesa,  School  Rofonns^lO,  519, 579: 
Master  in  Arts,  849, 897. 
Masters  of  the  Schools,  Oxford,  886. 
Mather,  Cotton,  Memoir,  386,  393. 

BeneAeiarioB  or  Essays  to  do  Good,  387. 

Bow  Sehoolmasters  mar  do  Good,  303. 

Discourse  on  Ezekiel  Cheever,  307.  ' 

Materials  for  EducaUon,  Lamie,  914. 

Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  314. 

Physiology  in  refereoce  to  Edocation,  S15. 

Psychology,  Hbtory,  Biognuby,  916. 
Massachusetts,  Earliest  School  I^egislation,  50, 190. 

Town  and  Individual  Action,  50. 
Duty  of  Parente  and  Selectmen,  60.  [lOSL 

Earliest  Form  of  Town  Graninar  School,  65,  97, 

Harvard  Collego,  Order,  Charter,  Bequest,  1.%. 
Earliest  Rwulations,  Degrees,  Preeidenta,  130. 

EdueatioBal  fnstituUons  in  J830,  309. 
Elementery,  309;  Academies,  309;  Collegea,  30& 
Manual  Labor,  Dignity  of,  834. 
Manual  Labor  Schools,  in  1830-9  in  U.  S.,  335. 
Marisehal  College,  Aberdeen,  675. 
MamtoU's  Institutionen,  640. 
Marietta.  Ohio.  Institute  of  Edueation  in  1830,  337. 
Martinets.  Studento  not  lodged  in  Relig.,  Houses,  816. 
Martyn,  Salting  Freshmen,  998. 
Maryland.  Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  398. 

Dr.  Smith's  Labors  in  1770,  at  Chestertown,  494. 
'  St.  John's  Collego  at  Annapolis,  338.  (H7a 

Mathematics,  Too  Much  and  not  of  the  Right  Kind, 
MatricuUtion,  GOUtngen,  631 ;  Oxford,  904. 
Maud,  Daniel,  Teacher  in  Boston  in  1636,  65. 
Maury,  James,  Jeflbrson's  Teacher.  513. 
Maxen,  Dr.,  Privat-docent,  648,  660. 
Mnxoy.  Jonathan,  Brown  ITniversitv,  311. 
May,  Samuel  J..  Pioneer  of  School  Improvement,  999. 
Mechanic  Arts,  Subject  of  School  Instruction.  444. 
Mechanic  Associations  and  Institutes,  Eng.,  4C8,  439, 

Providence,  714.  710. 
Mechanics*  School  in  Miramia,  Smith,  475. 
Mechanical  Methods,  334. 
Meadville.  AHegiianv  College  in  1830,  39& 
Meals  and  Meal-bnski't,  German  Students,  630. 
Medals  and  Prires,  Stimulants  and  Reward,  304,  431 
Medford,  Femnle  Academy  in  17P9,  374. 
Medical  Family  and  Schools,  780,  899;  Am  ,  7.  30S. 
Meiktejohn.  Prof.,  Education  in  St.  Andrews,  330, 

Programme  of  Course  for  1877-8.  690. 
Mendicant  Orders  in  England,  836,  &S, 
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Mendicsnc/  in  Bataria,  Count  Ramford,  573b 
MeMar,  Asa.  BrowD  Uoivanity,  311. 
Metaphyiia.  JefferMn'i  Estimate  as  a  Study,  518. 
Memm,  Walter  de,  Memoir,  8S9. 
Merton  College.  Early  BUtutes,  88ft.  906. 
Method ist,  Denuminatiooal  lottitutioas,  1830, 304, 31S. 
Mexico,  Early  Indian  Missions  and  Schools.  17. 
Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1830,  337. 
Michigan  Territory,  Education  in  1830^  338. 
Michaelmas  Term,  004. 

Middle  Class  Seboob  Examinations,  Oxford,  903L 
Migration  frum  College  to  CoHeceand  Univ.,  840. 

Practice  in  Germany.  Honorable  Diamlasal,  041. 
Middlebiirg  Museum,  Holland,  606>. 
Middlebtirjp  Vt,  Collsm  in  1830.  300. 
Middletown,  Ct.,  WestoyftH  University  hi  1830,313. 
MihUry  Schools  and  Education,  3II3,57L 
Miller  of  MansOeU,  Benevokooo  in  Trifles,  735. 
Ministers,  How  they  may  do  Good,  Mather,  388. 

Thumns  White,  Lay  Sermon  for  tbeir  Be    ' 
Hininf  Schools  and  Ekif  ineering,  251.  3S8. 
Missionaries,  Cathulie  and  Protestant,  39L 

Labors  with  American  Indiam,  17-9& 
Mississippi,  Education  in  1830,  334. 
Missouri,  Education  in  1830,  S36. 
Model  Collflse.  Proposed  for  Oxford,  013. 
Moderatio.)s,  Reauirements  as  to  time  of  pweing^  Oil. 
Moderators,  Conouct  Examinations,  888.  803. 
Mtidarn  L«n(*s,  Science,  Politic— Ncfleeted,  873,  877. 
Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  848. 
Money,  Over  estimated  in  America,  375. 
Monasteries  and  Schools.  CoUeges,  81 L 
Monitorial  System  in  1680,  68;  Bell,  Laneaiter,  194. 
Monaon  Academy  in  1830,  304. 
Montaigne,  MetKod  of  learning  Latin,  874. 
Monticellu,  JefIenon*s  Residence,  513. 
Montreal,  Seminarv  of  St.  Bulpitius  in  1845, 83. 
Moor,  Joshua,  and  Moor's  Charity  School  for  lod.,  808. 
Moot  Courts  in  Legal  Edoeation,  315, 856. 
Moral  Philosophy  or  Ethics  ia  Examinations,  154,447. 
Motives  to  I^bor  and  Study,  800,  507. 
Morse,  Geography  in  Schools,  700. 
Music  in  Ancient  Greek  Education,  74flL 
Musio,  Degrees  in.  at  Oxford,  807. 
Mount,  St.  Marys  College,  Md.,  1830^  380. 
Mainda,or  Blind  Mans  Buff,  Ancient  and  Mod.,  740. 
Munich,  Rumford*s  Extirpation  of  Mendioancj,  373. 

Univenity.  855 ;  Polvtechnieum,  855. 
MuUigan,  Oxford  Lodging  Houses,  804. 
Mutual  Study.  Van  der  Palm,  084;  Hart,  861. 
Nantucket,  Academv  in  1830,  308. 
Narration,  Elegant  BxtraeU  racitod,  Ozlbid,  840. 
Nashville.  University  in  1830,  335. 
Nassau  Hall,  College  of.  New  Jersey  in  1830,  383. 
Natick  Indians,  Eliot*s  Labors  with,  87. 
Nntion.  ill  University  Use,  English,  808. 
National  Character,  Influence,  815. 
Natoual  Education,  Bernard's  Syttems,  947. 
National  Pedagogy,  Series  of  Volumes  devoted  to»  048. 
Nature,  Phenomena  and  Science,  878,  808. 
Natural  Aptitudes  to  bo  Cultivated,  SSa 
Natural  History  in  Higher  Education,  887. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Early  Profbsaofthipe,  887. 
Navigation  and  Bodk-keeping,  710. 
Necessity,  the  Uw  of  Efforts,  886,  853. 
Needle- work.  Oherlin,  Kindermann,  187, 707. 
Neglected  Etiucation,  National  Ruin,  305. 
Negro  or  Colored  Chiklren,  Early  School  for,  R.  I.,  707. 
Jife:ghb:ir,  Love  of  God  and  our.  Essence  of  Cbr.,  808. 
Veil.  E.  D.,  Virginia  Company  and  8chooh,33. 
Netherlands,  Colleges  in  University  of  Louvain,  804. 

Distinf>tion  between  Pvdagoffia  and  CoIImbs,  804. 
New  Beltbitl.  Friend's  Schoolin  1830,  308. 
New  Brunswick.  Rutgers  College  in  1830,  383. 
New  Cpllejre.  Oxford,  Date,  Scholarships,  833, 008. 
Newd'^nte  Prices.  Oxford,  English  Verse,  801. 
Jiew  Eng'and.  Enrljr  Legislation  resp..  Schools,  50, 158. 

Schools  and  Missions  for  the  Indians,  85. 

Schools  as  thev  were,  prior  to  1700,  85, 100,  153L 
Prior  to  18)0.  273, 881. 

Educational  lostitutioai  io  1830^  891-318. 


New  England  Newspapeis,  407. 

New  England  Primer  and  Psalter,  lOB.  151  n77. 

New  Hampshire,  Pres.,  Wheelock,  and  Diart.,  Qplhfa, 

Schools  as  they  were  before  1800^  881,  883. 

Educational  Institutions  in  1830, 895. 
Elementary,  885;  Academies,  995 ;  Ool1eg«i,907 
New  Hampton,  Baptist  Institute,  N.  R..  908. 
New  Haven,  Ed.ueetional  Institutions  ia  1030^  319. 

Female  Education  in  1770,  974. 

Yale  Cblhoe  in  1830^  319;  in  1717, 451,404. 
New  Inn  Hail.  Oxford,  Foundation,  9U8. 
New  Jersey,  Educational  Institutions  ia  IfOOL  999L 

Elementaiy,  388 ;  Academies*  388 ;  Codena,  3BL 
New  Museum  of  Natural  Scienee,  Oxford.  880L 
Newport,  R.  L.  Earliest  Sehoola  and  Tewdien^  78S. 

Channin[*s  Reminisceoees  of  Schools,  707. 
Newnmn,  F.  W.,  Prae  documentary,  Oxibid,  819L 

Domeatie  Side  of  Uoiversitias,  811. 
Newton,  Richard,  and  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  817. 
New  Toric  City,  Kings  OoUcce  in  1754.  435. 

Public  Schools,  Agent  to  visit  Schools,  1830,  SH. 

Columbia  OoUega.  City  University,  318L 
New  York  Stote,  EdueaUonal  lostitotions  m  1839. 

Elementary,  316;  Academies,  317;  Conegas,313,3n. 

Development  of  Education  from  1790  to  1839. 38L 
Nieboboo.  U.  Governor  of  Va.,  Aid  to  Cobce,  9BL 
Noetica,  Johnson's  First  Prineiplea.  447. 
Nominalists  and  Realists,  Via  Aotiqoonin,  80Sl 
Non  Mnlta,  Bed  Multom,  Maxim  for  Reading,  SBSL 
Normal  Schools,  Non-exiateot  in  1839.  338. 
Nott,  Eliphalet,  and  Union  Collece  in  1830,  SIX 
North  Carolina,  Education  in  1830^  338: 
Notes  on  Virginia,  Jeflersoo,  513L 
Nuns,  Teaching  Orders,  10. 
Nttises,  Training  School  for,  Gredan.  737. 
Oakea,  Urian,  President  of  Barraid,  1880^  138L 
Obedience,  IL 

Oherlin.  J.  F.,  Memoir,  177-199. 
Obiect  Lessoos  and  Teaching,  11,  94& 
Obligatory  and  Optional  Studies,  880. 8SK,  SSL 
Observation  and  Bxparimeot,  Science  ot,  444. 
Oflioeis  and  Faculty  of,  American  Col.,  in  1890,991 
Ofliee  Seeking,  Pesetdng  Sin  of  American  tile,  STSw 
Occam,  William.  0,  831. 
Oecum,  Samson,  Indian  Pleneher,  997. 
Occupation  a  Trade,  Education  for.  857. 
Ohio.  Educational  Institutions  ia  1830.  337. 

Elenwntary,  337 ;  Academies,  337 ;  OiHagai,  3BL 
Ohio  University  at  Athens,  337. 
Old  Age,  Examples  of  serene,  400. 489. 
Ohnos,  Franciscan  Father  and  Mexican  fnillane,  I8l 
Opponent  in  Disputations,  479,  915,  981. 
Oral  Teaching,  and  Living  PiuJwsui,  869. 

Living  Mind  with  Uring  Mind,  991 
Oratory,  Study  of,  Franklin,  448. 

Jefferson's  Hints,  577. 
Orbilius,  and  Orhilian  Discipline,  394. 
Ordnarii,  Ptofonors.  949,  X56. 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Origin,  Sebohnhipa,  I 
Oriental  Studies,  Van  der  Palm.  095. 

Prises  to  Encourage,  590^  897. 

Professonhips,  843,  887. 
Original  Research,  by  Practical  TWehois.  444,  Mk 
Or^ns,  Obiect  of  Christina  Charity,  805. 

Girard  Collage  for,  503. 
Osbom,  Benj.,  Teaeher  of  Moer's  Charity  Sohoal,  989 
Oseney  Abbey,  St.  George's  CoTegiale  Cbureh,  899. 
Outfit  and  Fees,  for  Presbmeo.  919. 
Oxford,  Ohio.  Miami  University  in  1830, 337. 
Oxford.  English  Town  and  City,  819, 825,  SSL 
Oxford  University,  817-948. 

Historical  Development,  819. 
Prae  Dooumentarv  Psriod.  819. 
Lodging  Houses.  Hostels,  inns,  894. 

Promoters  of  Greek  Study  and  LiteraU 

Glimpses  of  University  Ulband  Stadias,  i 

Prideaux,  Warton,  Smith,  Gibbon,  Parr.  Ldw«,  899 

Present  Constitution,  Seholarshipa.  Exam.  883. 

Public  Exercises  of  Commeoeement,  the  Act,  9IL 

Property,  Income.  Expenditures.  980. 

Bondry  Things  nspecting  the  Uuvmity,  9131 
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Pkfemteelier,  Prof.,  ZoGlofioal  Collaetioa  of,  853. 
Paean  Viewi  in  Education,  304,  400. 

Greek  Schools  and  Education.  737-768. 
Pafani,  Bnjans  Ace,  in  Scotch  Univonity,  078. 
Pandceten  praeticum,  and  Moot  Courti,  658. 
Paadaeti  in  German  Legal  Education,  647. 
Papal  Authorisation  as  to  UniTeraities.  675,  856. 
Parents,  Essays  to  do  Good,  Mather,  387. 
Fta«ntal  Obligation  and  Codperatioo,  397,  508, 881. 
Paris,  University  of,  896,  813. 
Park  and  Arboretum,  Oxford,  880. 
Parker.  R.  O.,  Grammar  School  of  Rozbnry,  306. 
Parkman.  Jesuits  in  North  America,  18. 
ParliamenUry  Commissions,  678,  680,  930,  033. 
Parochial  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  Scotland,  681. 
Parr,  Samuel,  English  Universities,  809. 
Paiaonsfield  Acadomv.  Me.,  in  1830,  800. 
Partidas,  the  Code  of  Alfonso  in  1856, 159. 

Education  for  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Kiagi,  150. 

What  constitutM  a  Tyrant,  160. 

Universities  and  City  Schools,  161 
Masters  Scholars,  Jortsdiction,  Beadle,  163. 
Pafton,  James,  Biographies  quoted,  431, 5^  503. 
Pass  and  Class,  and  Honors,  818,  804. 
Patriotism,  Constant  Inenkntion,  in  Greece,  707. 
Pay  of  Teachers  and  Professors,  Oxford,  853,  887. 

Adam  Smith,  853 ;  German,  856 :  Knox,  67a 
Payne,  Elotse,  Teacher  of  Girb  before  1800,  710. 
Pedagogy,  Examples  of  National,  Barnard,  948. 
Plaaeo-makers,  Oberlin*s  Inouloation  and  Example,  191. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Queens  Collne  and  Univ.,  773. 
Peers.  Benjamia  O.,  in  1830,  336. 
Peddling,  Made  a  literary  Ooeupation,  Aleott,  887. 
Pembroke  College,  Origin,  Scholarsliips,  007. 
Penmanship,  Grifllth,  Method  in  Boston,  79. 


EvereU*s  Indebtedness  to  Master  Tileston,  9L 
Pann,  William.  334;  Thomas,  John,  484. 
Penniless  Bench,  in  Salting  Freshmen,  9S8.  [473. 

Pennsylvania,  Educational  Institutions  in  1748-80,441, 

Elementary  in  1830,  384;  Academies,  384. 
People,  American  and  English,  374. 
Pormoot,  Ph  lemon.  Entreated  to  teach  in  1638^  61 
Peataloxzi,  Followers  in  England,  Greaves,  830. 
Peters,  Richard,  Franklin*s  Academjr,  473. 475. 
Pharmacy  and  Pharmaoeutieal  Chenusts,  German,  853. 
Pbemius,  Uomer*s  Teacher,  748. 
Phiio«)phy  at  Louvain,  Logic,  Physios,  Moral,  804. 
Philosophy,  Natural  and  Moral,  857. 

Logic,  or  the  Science  of  Reasoning  applied  to,  850. 

Ontolof  jr  or  Metaphysics,  Pneumatolonri  850. 
Philadelphia.  FranklinS  Proposals  relat,  cidooa.,  44L 

Charity  School.  Academy,  College,  445. 

Sketch  of  an  English  School  1749.  445. 

Observations  relating  to  in  1789,  448. 

Smith  William,  Labors  for  a  College,  480. 
Phillips,  John,  Professorship  in  Dartmouth  CoU  878. 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1830,  305; 

Exeter  Academy,  N.  H..  385;  Webster's  Ree.,  883L 
Phillips,  Wendell,  on  Rnggles  Developing  School,  863. 
Phipps,  Abner,  Renbrton  School-hooses,  Mass.,  353. 
Philosophy  versos  Superstition  as  to  Natural  Pbe.,  85. 
Philosophy,  School  o(  in  Philadelphia  Col.,  1758,  480. 
Physios,  how  Taught,  Berlin,  SSO ;  Munich,  855. 
Physical  Education  and  Tmining,  751. 
Physicians,  how  they  may  do  Good,  Mather,  380. 
Physiology  and  Laboratovy,  Heidelbei^g,  853. 
Physiology  and  Psychology  in  Education,  815. 
Pierce,  Sarah,  School  Ibr  Girb  at  Litchfield,  318. 
Fillans,  J.,  University  Chair  at  Edinburgh,  105. 
Pinkertoo,  and  Pinkerton  Academy,  N.  H..806. 
Pious  or  Charitable  Uses.  Doctrine,  606. 
Pitt.  William,  Earl.  Estimate  of  Fmnklin,  410.  490. 
PitUburg,  Penn.,  Western  University  in  1830,  396. 
Pins  v..  Brief  addressed  to  Jesnit  Missionaries,  10. 
Plan  of  Life,  Franklin,  410 ;  Edwards,  794. 
Plan  of  Lesal  Studies,  Jeflenoo,  545. 
Plans  of  School-houses,  353. 
Plato,  on  Education.  740. 
Pliny,  cited.  Use  of  Wine,  738. 
Plymouth  Colony,  School  Policy,  50,  6L 
Pblitian,  Teacher  of  Greek  io  Italy,  837. 


PoeCry,  Study  of,  in  Higher  Education,  870. 

Inspired  by  Universities,  865.  041,  944. 
Political  Economy,  Early  Professorships,  788.       ' 
Politics,  American,  Hillhouse,  373. 
Ponderation,  New  Science  of,  Lowe,  871. 
Poor  Studeoto  in  Early  Days  of  Universities,  818. 
Pope,  Alexander,  Study  of  Words,  873. 
Polytechnicom,  German,  354,  355. 
Popes,  Associated  with  Universities,  675,  798. 
Portland.  Me.,  Academy  in  1830,  803. 
Postionistae,  in  training  for  Scholars,  Merton  Col.,  839l 
Potter,  Alonxo,  Union  College  in  1830, 319. 
Pouchet,  6.,  Estimate  of  German  Universities,  841. 
Power,  Formal  End  of  Education,  306,  317. 
Practical  Bdnoatorh  Frenklin,  401 ;  Kindermaon,  509. 
Practical  Science  and  Arts.  Royal  Institution,  585. 

Lectures  by  Van  der  Palm  in  1788, 696. 
Pra^e,  Lower.  Seat  of  Kiodermann*s  Activity,  510. 
Praiw  for  Well-doinff,  Encouragement,  394. 
Prayer  and  Praying,  Franklin's  Estimate,  Public.  ^, 

doleridge,  03 :  Edwards.  736. 
Prayers  and  Religious  Services  in  Schools,  107. 

Harvard,  140;  Oxford,  865,  889.  910. 
Precinct,  in  Mass^  School  Laws^  63. 
Preparatory  Sehooh  for  Universities,  681. 

American,  65-186,  534 ;  Irish,  794. 
Presbyterian,  Schools  and  Colleges  in  1830, 317-338L 
Prideaux,  Humphrey,  Letters  from  Oxford,  839. 

Glimpses  of  University  Life  1674, 830. 
Priestiey.  John,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  48L 
Primary  Schools.  Boston  in  1836, 03^ 
Principal  of  a  College.  847. 
Princeton,  Nassau  Hall  College  in  1830, 383. 
Private  Schoob  and  Teaching,  Early  in  Boston,  60. 
Privet^oceot,  in  German  Universities,  344,  640. 

American  Observer,  648 ;  French  Estimate,  348. 
Privation,  Privatissime,  Ap|riied  to  Lecturing,  643. 
Prixe  Scheme,  as  a  Motive  Power,  01,  801. 
PrivilMMS,  Academic,  German,  341, 633. 
Probabilities,  Estimation  and  Sifting,  873, 878. 
Profane  Language  by  Students,  Prideaux,  830. 
Professors  in  American  Colleges  in  18:10,  880-338. 
Professions  and  Occupations  not  to  be  Ignored,  808. 
Progress,  Idea  of.  Not  found  in  AncientLit.,  877. 
Prohibitions  and  Penalties  in  Discipline,  304, 855,  910. 
Promotion  in  the  Army,  Principle  and  Modes,  365. 
ProiMgation  of  the  Gospel,  Society  for,  840. 
Property  Taxation  for  Public  Schoob,  Mann,  64. 
Protestantism  and  Classical  Studies,  857. 
Providence,  R.  L,  Schoob  as  they  were,  706. 

Schoob  and  College  in  1830.  310.  311. 
Provost,  Applied  to  Head  of  a  College,  833, 005. 

American  Use.  473,  480. 403. 
Prussia,  Appropriation  to  Univeisities,  841. 

Legal  Profession,  Preparation,  643. 
Psalter,  in  American  Schools,  101.  108. 153.  ,' 

Psychology  and  Teaching,  Laurie,  317. 
Public  Act,  a  Commencement  exereise,  817. 
Public  Schoob  in  England.  Adam  Smith,  856. 
Public  Examinations  at  Oxford,  886. 
Public  University  Lectures  and  Private  Tteoh*g,  888. 
Public  Libraries,  Everett,  03. 
Pucbta,  Prof.,  Institutionen,  640. 
Punbhments,  Public  Schoob  and  Univ.,  79, 106,  910L 
Puppets,  Rattles,  Universal  Institutions,  741. 
Puritanical  Strictness,  Reactionary  License,  830. 
Pnsey  Scholarship,  Hebrew,  Oxford,  863. 800. 
Unaestor,  in  German  University,  634. 
Clualifying  Examination  for  Army,  .168. 
Ctoakers,  Friends'  Scho<ri,  Providence,  310. 

tiohool  Books,  Fox's  Spelling  Book,  700. 
OuarterlyRagister,  Schoob  in  U.  S.,  Edward,  879-338. 
Cluebec,  Early  Educational  Institutions,  83. 

Notre  Dame  des  Anges  in  1638,  Hotel  Dieu  1630,  38. 

Unnline  Convent  and  School,  Little  Seminary,  83. 
aoeens  College,  Oxford,  Ancient  Statutes,  833. 
Queens  College  (now  Rutgers),  New  Jersey,  393. 
doeens  Collens,  Ireland,  773. 
Quincy,  Josiah,  and  Faculty  of  Harvard  in  1830^  306L 
Qointillan,  on  Corporal  Punishment,  304, 
Ouiz,  or  Zig-xag  Method  of  Review,  Hart,  66L 
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Radelilitt,  John,  Oxford,  687. 

Bale,Fttther,  DieUoaarr  of  Abomki  Tomm»  8L 

Ralaigh,  Sir  Walter,  Advice  to  bii  Boa,  m 

Choice  of  Wife,  Frieodi,  Serraota,  7301 

FlaUeren,  Quarreb,  Eatale,  731. 

Richet  and  Poverty,  Wine,  Relifioo,  73i. 
Bandall.  Henrj  8.,  Ufo  of  Jefienon,  613. 
Rate-Bill,  or  Tuition,  in  Free  Schools  V7iJ0Si  U& 
Ranch,  P.  A.,  Seminary  at  Fork,  Penu.,  3S7. 
Reeollet  Fathera,  in  Canada,  Semlnafy  ia  VBSO,  8L 
Rector  in  Scotch  Univer»iti«,  6B4,  t8S. 
Read,  Daniel,  Ohio  University,  337. 
Reading  in  School,  Utiliwd  fur  all  Koowledfe,  443. 
Reading,  an  Ainuiement  of  FraoUin,  44Qi 
Reading  and  Writine,  Franklin's  Beboal,  44S. 
Raadershipt,  in  addition  to  ProfeMonkipe,  Oxford,  990. 
Readfidd.  Me.,  Wetleyan  Seminary  in  lfi30|  Sfli 
Reeklem  Piem,  EviU  of  a,  BillkouM,  374. 
Recreation,  Social  for  Collage*.  654,  603, 6M. 
Record  of  a  School,  Miw  Peabody,  A.  B.  AkotI,  flOL 
Reed,  Deborah,  Wife  of  Franklin.  411.  \ 

Reed,  Governor  of  Penn.,  University,  4BB. 
Reed,  Tapping,  Law  School  at  LiCehfiald,  315. 
Regento  or  the  Univeruty  of  New  York,  317, 
Religion,  and  Religious  Institutions,  778, 866,  BSfl* 

Webster's  Claims  for  all  Schools,  611. 

Binney,  Care  be  given  by  Laymen,  610. 

Gibbon's  Experienoe  at  Oxford,  864. 
Religions  Liberty.  Jefleisoa's  Bill,  96a 
Religious  Howies  and  Orders  in  Engknd,  11, 8U. 
Religious  Oaths  or  Test  for  Professors,  Tffi^  707. 
Rekahn.  Rochow  Model  School,  506.  (SOSw 

Young  Children  attend  one  hour,  Giris  taogkt  to  sav, 

Difficulties  eaplained  OniJIy  in  advanoe,  JMIS. 

Aim  to  make  Religious,  and  practieal  noo,  506. 
Republics  and  Higher  fiduoation,  375. 
Repetition  and  Collateral  Readini|,  651 
Repitorium  or  Exegeiieum,  or  Quia  eaamioatioo,  66flk 
Research,  Discovery  and  Diffusion,  Romford,  561. 
Research  and  Instruction,  946,  640. 
Kesidenee  in  College,  Requirements,  Oxford,  QB8. 
Res|)onsions  or  Little  Go.  Oxford,  888.  890^  9iL 
Respondent  and  Opponent,  470.  848,  015,  061. 
Rewards  for  Diligence  and  Profieieacy,  Malber,  304. 
Reverence  due  Superiors,  UOl 
Reynolds,  Dr..  Funeral  Diseouiee,  cited,  390, 360. 
Rhetoric,  in  Curriculum,  470. 
Ribbentropp,  ProfoMor  at  G6ttingea,  666. 
Rich,  Edmund,  and  St  Edmund**  Hall  OxfosA,  8B7. 

Rule  of  Study  and  Lifo.  867. 
Richard  de  Bury,  Library,  831,  828. 
Richard,  Franklin's  Poor,  Almanac,  41S. 
Riches  and  Poverty,  739. 
Rhoile  Island,  Early  Schoob  and  Teacheie,  70S. 

Channing's  Reminiseences  of  Newport,  707. 

Staple's  Annals  of  Provideooe,  706^ 

Bowland's  Narrative,  713. 

Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  310. 
Elementary,  310;  Academies.  310;  Collaga,  311. 
Rlchtor,  J.  P.,  cited,  313.  215, 680,  600. 
Riots,  Town  and  Gown,  Oxford,  825. 
Rittor,  Prof.,  Mode  of  Lecturing,  637. 
Road  and  Bridge  Building,  Social  Necessity,  180. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  much  read  in  N.  £.,  prior  1800,  S7& 
Rochow,  Von,  Memoir,  407. 

Educational  Books  and  Work,  407,  503. 

Model  School  for  School  Offloen  and  Ttaehers,  555. 
Rochester,  N.  Y ,  Manual  Labor  School  in  1830,  31a 
Rod.  in  N.  England  Schools  prior  to  1800,  70, 107,  141. 
Roelandsen,  Adam,  Early  Teacher  in  BlaahatSao,  63. 
Rolfe,  Benjamin.  Snrah  Walker.  564. 
Rolfo  and  Rumfoni  Charity  at  Concord.  588. 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  School  and  Rdacation  lOi 
Roman  Civil  Law,  G4S,  651,  8i)8. 
Romance  Reading,  Jefltorson.  550. 
Rote-Ieaming  and  Teaching,  334. 
Roxbury,  Free  Grammar  School,  131-128. 

Founders,  Benefactors,  and  Teachers,  121. 

Blessing  to  Church  and  State,  196. 
•Royal  Institotion  of  Great  Britoin,  Early  History.  570. 

Coaot  Rumfoid's  Origioki  Proposal  in  1799,  579 


Royal  ImtititfiM  of  Gnat  Bfftala,  (c—tfaarfQ 
Prospectus,  Chaitor,  By-laws  Itc,  1800,  SBL 
Yoaa|,  D»Ty,  Faraday,  Tjndal,  5BS. 

Roggles,  8.  P.,  Plaa  of  a  Da^etopiog  flelMal,  S5T. 
School  Shops.  DisooHiooe  of  Mmte,  991. 
Hale,  PhUUps,  WricfaK,  260.  [Sm. 

Rnmfoid,Oo<iot.  BeuuDm  Thompeoii,  Miwair,  56^ 
Birthplace.  BehooTLifo,  Clerk,  TeadMB,  SOL 
Ift^r  Thompson  Under  Cokwial  Soe>.  CoL. 


BirRenjamin  Thompson,  Cooot  of  Holy  Soes^ 

Beneficent  Work  in  Bavaria,  Militair  Aeal,  571. 
Mihtaiy  Wosk-bo«lso,  Tcaasps  and  tke  Pto«,  573. 
English  Gardeo,  lasproveoMat  in  Kitdwoe.  S38L 

Royal  InslhotioQ  of  Graat  Britain.  Oricia.  519. 

Ovarturasfor  his  Ratara  to  Ameriea.  Wast^pft^flT. 

Benefactors  to  Aaseriean  Aead.,  of  ScssBea,  586. 

Bequest  to  Uarrard  Colleflt,  Rnwfoatl  Prof..  507. 

Monument  in  Enflisk  Gaidea,  Mwsick,  502. 
Runford.  Coantess.  Rolfe  and  Rmford  A^lm,  JB& 
Romford  Medal,  Awards,  500i 
Rumfoid  ProfoHorship  of  PhyoMal  Beiaaea.  SOL 
Ronniag,  and  Rnnaars  is  Gneiaa  Csmw,  ISL 
Rural  Seboob  artd  Coanlry  pooaia.  Roekov.  4601 
Russell,  Samuel,  Teaober  n  16^  166. 
RumeU,  and  A.  B.  Akatt's  Sahaol  ia  Ba^aa,  ML 
Rustication  in  College  DiseipliM,  OIOi 
Rutgen  College,  Now  Janey  in  18361  30BL 
Sagaa,  Normal  School  of  fVibifet^  509l 
Salamaaea  Uaivenity,  Alfonso  X,  16L 
Salaries.  Principle  of  AdUustii^  Univarsitj,  851^  066. 

Oxford.  887 ;  Germaa  UaivanitiaB,  2S6l 
Salem,  Mam.,  Bariv  Public  Seboois.  07.  M4. 
,  Notices  of  Teaeoeis,  Books,  for  100  yaaia.  07. 
Salting  FssshMsn.  and  Tteka  to  boot,  728. 
Sanborn,  F.  A.,  Mamoir  of  A.  Braoena 
Sandeisan,  BiahoB,  Ule  GeoHemeii  aad 
Sandhurst  Militory  Cellega  ia  1876^  363L 
Saadys.  Sir  Edwin.  Virginia  Edaeatioa, ««. 
Satuiday,  Half  or  Whole  Hobday,  64,  470. 
Savigny,  Bislory  of  Civil  Law.  650. 
Say  res.  Mrs.  and   Mim.  Sebool  taaehaia  be 
Schaplar,  Liwisa,  Bousakceper  of  Obarlia,  196. 
Schimmelpenniek,  Grand  Pmsiooer,  70^  TIM. 
Scholaraand  Seholanbips,  786, 890, 006^ 
Sekook  of  Public  Bxamiaatioo.  Oxfard,80S. 

Classics,  895 ;  MatbMsatics,  806 ;  BeieBce.  866L 

Law,  807 ;  Modem  History,  W? ;  Thaolm^,  Oft, 
Schools,  American,  as  they  ware  befosc  18O0L 

CL,373;  Mass.,  01;  N.H.,281;  R.  U  707.  766l 

Sehool-hoasea.  01, 1661708:  Books,  73,  70^  16%  2B 

Biseipliaa.  708. 
School,  in  Oxford  UnivefMty  osa.  807. 
School  Architoetoia,  Old  aad  New,  101.  IS,  SSL 
Schultens,  at  L^deo  In  1750,698. 


ES 


Schusterus,  the  Honest  Lawyer.  Epilaak. 
"  aad  CoUcfas,  fl«( 


7n,787. 


Soience  in  Univamities  i 

Sciaaee  and  Lateralura.  370. 

Seotluid,  Superior  Instroetian,  673-606L 
Knox's  Plan  of  University  Reform,  678k 
Diffeianees  ia  Rnglisk  and  Beolcb  Inetifiilsoas.  69L 
Rectorship,  Glasgow.  Gsmpbell's  f 

Berapiog  feet  in  LMture  room,  640. 

ScriptuiM,  Reading  at  Harvaid.  146. 

Seato  and  Desks  as  thay  were,  707. 


Secondary  or  Intermediate  Sohnok.  OU,  794. 
Seeds  and  Agrioultaral  Implemente.  Oberlia.  186L 
Self-Examination  for  the  Root  of  any  Sia. 


Self-Rellanoe  and  a  Good  Consnienca.  Caloa.  5SSl 

Selling,  W.,  Early  Tteoher  of  Gnek  ia  Bnglaad.  836 

Seminaries,  Female  in  1830.  201  336w 

Seminaries,  Theological  ia  U.  &,  ia  1836t  201,  S36L 

Senate,  University.  Gorman.  012. 

Senex,  Female  Edoeatioa  before  1800.  273L 

Seneschallus.  or  High  Stewaid,  Oifoid.  885^ 

Sewing  in  School,  and  Sew«g  Bohools.  506l 

Shairp.  J.  C,  BaUkil  Scholaie.  a  Reminiiesasa,  8BSk 

Shaw.  Chief  Justice,  Hadley  Hopkin's  Foaa.,  155. 

Shea.  John  G..  Catholic  Missions  to  the  lad..  18,  OX 

Bheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  830. 

Sherred.  Educational  Beoiiest,  33L 

SUesia,  School  Refonns,  Fraderio,  Faik^er,  500^ 
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SimaoDhai,  the  BebooliaaBtan  of  IitmI,  3Q6b 
Slarary.  Dftngsnto  be  Apprehaoded,  GmIoo  1930, 5S8. 
email.  Prof,  Jeffenoo*t  TaadMr  and  Advinc,  514 
Smith,  Adam,  Memoir,  8S8. 

Strietaret  oo  Univeisities  in  Wealth  of  Netioai,853. 
Smith,  Sophie,  Memoir  and  BeoefaetioM,  617. 
Smith  Golle|e  fur  Female^  NorthamnloD,  Uaa.,  OBI. 
Smith  Charitiet  and  their  Fouiuler,  OliTor  Smith,  093. 
Smith,  Goldwin,  Univettitj  of  Oxford,  817. 
Smith,  William.  Proroet  of  College,  PhiL,  473-408. 
Mirmmia  and  Ideal  College.  1754, 475, 483. 

Alechanid*  School,  Latin  Behool.  CoUege,  478. 
Aeedemy  in  Phila,,  Studies  in  1758»  481. 
CToltaettoos  made  in  Englaod  in  Aid  of  OoO^ge^  484. 
Part  taken  in  the  RevolnUoo,  480. 
Vnivenity  of  PenntyWania  originated,  4B3. 
Work  in  Md.  American  PhiloMphical  Sooi^y,  404 
Smith  of  Haodlin,  a  Non-Reading  Man,  044      [898, 
Snell  Scholanhipe  at  Oxford,  for  Sooteh  Stodeati,  874. 
Social  Intercoone,  Educating  Power,  975,  813. 
Soeratee.  on  Honaehold  Economy  and  EdaeatjoB,  755. 
Socratic  Method,  Franklin's  Adoption,  407. 
Solitude  and  Silenoe,  Time  for.  SB7. 
Sophrooistae,  Intpeoton  at  Athene.  747. 
South  Carolina,  Educational  ImUtntiom,  1830^  338: 
South  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  337. 
Bpein  and  Spanish  PedagMy,  161-175^  338. 
AlfonM  rTCode  oflS»r,  161. 

Univenitiee,  Studiam  Oenerale,  City,  Bpeeial,  161. 
Loyola,  Conititntioo  respecting  Instruetion,  185. 
Vives,  Memoir  and  Pedagogy,  338. 
Missions  and  Schools  fur  the  Indians,  17. 
Sparta  and  Spartan  Education.  Nuises.  730. 
Special  School  and  Training,  Narrowing  Tend.,  107. 
Spelling  Taught  incidentally  by  Writinf.  445. 
Spelling  Book,  when  first  Introdooed,  153.  ITS. 
Sports  and  Pastimes  for  Children  in  Qntm,  730. 
St.  Athens  Hall.  Oxford,  006. 
St.  Andrews  Univeitity.  S90.  875. 
St.  Bomabas  Day  at  Oxford,  8S4. 
St.  Catharinei  College.  Cambridge,  lOOw 
-      St.  Edmonds  Hall.  Oxford,  008. 

St.  Frideswide  Priory  and  Church,  810L 
St.  Johns  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  398. 
St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge.  039. 

Property,  Income,  and  Expendittire,  008. 
St.  Johns  College,  Oxford,  Origin,  Resourees,  007. 
St.  John,  Manners  and  Costoms,  Ancient  Gieece,  737. 
St.  Leonards  College,  St.  Andrews,  675. 
St.  Martins  Be.l  at  Oxford,  885. 
St.  Marys  Church,  Oxford,  893. 
St.  Marys  Hall,  Oxford,  818^  000. 
8U  Scholast{ca*s  Day,  Riot  at  Oxfiml,  881 
Stair  Officers.  Special  School,  363,  367. 
Stanhope  Prize,  History.  Oxford,  894. 
Standing  and  Residence,  Time  or  Terms,  809,     [058, 
Standing  in  Quadragesima,  Determining  Ques.,  893) 
Staples,  Anneb  of  Proridence,  TW. 
Stata  and  Parents,  Cbildren*s  Studies,  508; 
State  and  Education,  S3,  63.  309. 
Sterne,  cited.  Small  Courtesies  of  Life,  735. 
Statutes,  Ancient  College,  Specimens  of,  138. 
Stille,  Dr.,  Memoir  of  William  Smith,  473-484. 
Stooe,  Edwin  M.,  Life  of  John  Howland,  715. 
Student  Life.  University  and  CoUece.  686. 683^  018. 
Stuart,  Moees,  and  Faculty  of  Andorer  Sem.,  310l 
Story,  Justice,  Decision  in  Girard  Will  Case,  615. 
Studium  Geuorale,  Defined  by  Alfonso's  Code,  16L 
Students,  Extom.  Intern.  Resident,  Non-Res.,  700. 
Studies  and  Conduct,  Adviee  by  Eminent  men, 
Edwards,  721.  Jefferson,  514.  548. 

Franklin.  733.  Mather,  385. 

Gaston,  551.  Raleigh,  790. 

Hillbouse,  360.  Wirt.  735. 

Study,  Method  with  Pen  in  hand.  7S1. 
SabMription  to  a  Religious  Test,  737,  000. 
Subscriptions,  one  Item  of  Studento  Expense,  019L 
Suicide  and  Simony  at  Oxford  in  1680, 840. 
Siifrroge.  cnlls  for  Education,  Universal,  374. 498,  889. 
Sullivan,  Prof.,  Irish  Catholic  Education,  703. 
Supervision  of  Schools,  by  Oberlin,  188. 


Soppoft  of  Public  Sehoob  and  UnlTanities,  8S8. 

Toitioo  Fees,  155,  956, 887  :  Taxation^lSSi 

Annual  Subsidies,  841 ;  Endowments.  678.  887. 
SnppoutioB  and  Opposition,  in  Col.,  Dispotss,  848. 
Sumry  and  Medicine,  Degnes,  007. 
Swieten,  Gerhard  Von.  •Maria  Theresa  Reforms.  519. 
Symnies,  Bern.,  Legacy  to  Fsee  Schools,  Va.,  1634,  54. 
Talking  and  Teaching,  7.  994. 
Tappan,  James,  Letter  of  Daniel  Webster,  988. 
Taxation  for  School  Purposes.  64. 
Taylor,  Sir  Robert,  and  the  TNiylor  Buildings,  880. 
Taylor  Scholarships,  Modem  I^ng.,  Oxfora,  800. 
Teacher,  Dignity  of  Office.  818. 
Teacher  and  Pareota.  SIO,  387. 
Teaching,  Its  Ends  and  Means.  Calderwood,  13. 
Teaching  for  the  purpoee  of  Learning,  664. 
Teaching,  Defects  in  Existing,  Meikl^hn,  990. 

Eocyelopediem  and  Abridgment.  890. 

Reliance  on  Books  in  piece  of  Lirhag  Preseoee,  AM. 

Meehanieal  Routine,  m 

Inculcation  and  Telling,  without  Interrogation,  891 
TeiUng  veraus  Educing.  U4. 
Tempos  in  Oennan  Univereity  use^  638. 

Teou ,  Educational  institottoos  in  1830,  331 

Tenayaen,  Trinity  College  Revisited,  048. 
Tenns  Ibr  Academical  Eiereises.  Oxford,  004. 
Terms  of  Residence  and  Standing.  Oil. 
Terrae  FUiua,  the  University  Joker.  017. 

Scandalous  Performances  in  1660.  018, 099. 
Text  Books,  College  and  Schools,  Defects,  S93,  STB. 
Thayer.  O.  r.,  Channcey  Hall  School,  305. 
Theological  Seminaries  In  U.  S.,  in  1830, 

Connectioul,  315;  Maine,  904 ;  Mass..  300. 

N.  HamiNhire,  306;  N.  Jersey,  393;  N.  York,  38L 

Ohio.  387;  Penn.,  396;  Vermont,  301. 
Theory  of  Education,  Instruction,  680,  6B0. 
Things  and  Woida,  Relative  Cbims  of,  878.        \WL 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  Book  of  Com.  Prayer,  864^ 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventnra.  895. 
Thombury.  W.,  Smith  of  Maudlin.  044. 
Thnrber.  Baasnel,  Schoole  in  Prov.,  as  they  were,  706. 
Tlestooe,  Master,  Everatt^s  Tribute  to,  01. 
Time,  Distribution  for  Study  and  Play,  550. 
Town,  T^sation  for  School  purposes,  60,  106. 
Toys  and  other  Children's  Sports  hi  Greece,  7391 


Trade  or  Business,  Eyery  boy  should  know,  388. 
Training  CoU,  of  Eng.  '**  "  '  — ^  -  — 
Traak,  X " 


CoU,  of  Eng.,  105;  Univ.,  Chain,  105. 
B.,  Schools  of  Dorchester,  105. 


Travel.  Buegestions  and  Experience  of.  548,  860. 

Tramps  or  vagrants,  Rumford^s  Treatment,  573. 

TreascendentJism  in  New  Engiaad.  339. 

Trinity,  or  Act  Term,  004. 

Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Origin,  Resources,  807. 

Trinity  College^  Hartfbrd,  Conn.,  Washington,  313 

Troy,  New  York,  Mrs.  WiUatd's  Seminary,  31& 

TVooncing,  How  done,  70. 

Tuition  m  Eariy  Free  Schools  of  N.  England,  00,  197. 

Tucks  in  the  Cereroooy  of  Salting  Freshmen,  098. 

Turpin,  Schoolmasters  in  Providence  in  1830, 334. 

Tnrgot.  the  Franklin  Motto.  414. 

Tuscaloosa.  State  University  in  1830,  394. 

Tutor,  Regular  College,  887 ;  Private,  887. 

Unattaohed 'Students  at  Oxford,  Oil. 

Censor,  Delegales,  Lodgings.  Oil. 
Unconscious  T\iition  or  luflnenee,  585,  865,  878. 
Undergraduates.  Classification. 

Noblemen.  Commoners,  Servitors,  Bible  Clerk.  008L 

Resident,  Non- Resident.  Intern  or  Extern.  700. 

Baiens.  Magistrand,  Semis,  Bachelors.  678. 


Bajen 

Called 


died  by  their  Surname  at  Harvard,  141. 

Academic  Costume.  001. 

Reverence  and  good  Manners  ordained,  141. 
Union  College.  Faculty  in  1830, 310. 
United  States  of  America,  Consti.,  Convention,  498. 

Colonial  Legislation  and  Action,  17,  33,  50. 

Schools  aa  they  were  prior  to  1800,  873,  70S. 

Schools  and  Colleges  in  1836.  Edwards,  289-338. 

State  or  City  Superintendent,  County  Inspector,  338. 
Universal  History,  aa  a  Reading  Book,  444. 
Universals.  Nominalists  and  Realists,  805. 
University  CoUege,  Oxford,  O-A  898,  907. 
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Univttnity  and  GtymDuiam,  Intennediata,  604. 
Uoirenity  Life,  GlimpMs  ftod  Peculiu-itiet, 

Enfflith.  681,  830,  S40,  847,  950. 

German,  341.  349.  035 ;  Greek,  Aaeient,  750. 

Irish.  773,  793;  Sootoh,  675,  6^1. 
UniTeisitiei  end  Colleges,  Individual, 

Athena,  750.     «  Geo.,  at  Athens,  334. 

Berlin,  250.  Harvard,  307, 14& 

Bmwn,  849.  311.  Hamilton,  3ia 

Bowdoin,  304.  N.  Cerolina,  338. 

Catholic  of  IreL,  703.         N.  J.,  Prineeton,  323. 

Columbia,  330.  Pann.,  at  Phila.,  337. 

Dublin  and  Trinity ,613.      &  Carolina,  333. 

Dartmouth.  207,  377.  Union.  913. 

Edinburgh,  674.  Virginia,  333,  530. 

Glasgow,  675.  Wiish.,  Trinity,  313. 

G6ttingen,  330.  Wesleyao,  313. 

Heidelberg,  353.  Wm..  and  Mary,  S3S. 

Leipsie,  £2.  Yale,  314. 

Munich,  355.  Zurich,  356. 

Oxford,  831-013. 
Universities  and  College*  in  United  States,  389^338. 
Universities,  originally  Democmeies,  813. 
Upham,  C.  W.,  Bern.,  Thompson's  Sebool  keeping;  563. 
Ursulines,  Early  School  for  Girls  in  Canada,  1630,  38. 
Useful  Knowledge  Society,  Franklin's  Plan,  437. 

Expansion  into  Brougham's  Society,  438L 
Usher,  Archbishop,  the  New  Commandmeot,  08. 
Usher  in  Free  or  Grammnr  Schools,  77. 
Vacation  and  Term,  Oxford.  004,  000. 
Vagrants,  Tramps,  Ruroford's  Treatmeot,  S73. 

Children,  if  any.  Educated,  575. 
Vaill,  Joseph,  Early  Student  of  Daitmoulh,  S70. 
Van  der  Palm,  Memoir,  601. 

Middleburg  Museum,  Lvceura  Duties,  606. 

Services  to  National  Education,  Inspector,  708. 
Venable,  Charles,  University  of  Virginia,  543. 
Venerable  Society,  Gospel  m  Foreign  Parts,  330. 
Veritas.  Motto  of  Harvard  Colloe,  133. 
Vemaenlar,  Uniform  Spelling,  703. 
Vermont,  Educational  Institutions  in  1830.  800. 

Elementary,  900 ;  Academies.  800 ;  Coliegee,  300. 
Vicarious  Punishment  in  Schools,  60. 
Vice,  Associations  for  Dtseountonancing,  438. 

Cotton  Mather's  Plan  for  in  1710,  301. 
Vice-chancellor,  in  English  Universities,  885. 
Vine  Culture,  in  Kindemann's  School,  505. 
Virginia,  Earliest  Efforts  to  establish  a  Col.,  1619,  33. 

Free  School,  Copeland,  Ftorrar's  Bequest,  1681, 41, 54. 

Donation  by  Dust  and  Ashe*  in  IffiK),  37. 

Peasley's  Bequest  to  a  Free  School  1085, 56.      [44. 

Brinsley,  John,  Consolation  Ibr  our  Gram.,  Sebw^, 

Bymmes,  Bern.,  Legacy  for  a  Free  School,  1634,  55. 

James  Blair,  William  and  Mary  Colle|e,  58. 
Jefferson's  Plan  of  Reorganixation,  o35. 

Governor  Berkeley's  answer  to  Board  of  Trade,  55. 

System  of  Pub.,  Instruction  proposed,  Preamble,  533. 

University  of  Virginia,  Jefferson's  Work,  530. 

Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  338:  1876,  544. 
Visitation  of  Schools  by  Clenymen,  389. 
Vitolli,  Cornelius  at  Oxford,  Teacher  of  Linaeie,  837. 
Vivcs,  Memoir  and  Educational  Views,  330. 
Von  Trorop,  Admiral,  at  Oxford,  841. 
Von  Rochuw,  Memoir,  495. 

School  Books.  Teachers,  Schools,  496. 

Model  School  at  Rekahn,  504. 

Educational  Publications,  and  Rest,  507. 
Von  Zedlitz,  School  Board,  501. 
Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Ortf  in.  Endowments,  007. 
Walbaeh,  Scene  of  Oberlin's  Labors,  177. 
Walker,  Timothy,  and  Count  Rumford,  564. 
Walter  de  Mertoo,  and  Merton  College,  8»,  890. 
Walter  de  Stapledon,  and  Exeter  College,  838. 
War,  Horrors  and  Evils  Modified  by  Franklin,  485. 
Wardlaw,  St.  Andrews  University,  675. 
Warner,  Scoteh  Exhibitions  at  Oxford,  858. 
Warton.  Thomas,  Progress  of  Discontent,  844. 
Washington.  Synonym  of  every  Virtue,  Gaston,  554. 
Washington's  Sword,  Presentation  by  Adams,  436 
Washington  College,  at  Hartford  in  1830,  313. 

.  LBsingtoo,  Va.,  33l 


Waterfaoose,  T »  First  Teacher  in  Dordieilar.  Ml 
Waterville  College,  Me.,  in  1830,  803. 
Watson.  Caleb,  Teacher  at  Hadley  and  HartfmC  15L 
Wayland,  Francis,  and  Faculty  of  Brown  Univ.,  311. 
Waynfieto,  Founder  of  Magdalen  College,  834. 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Chapter  on  Univenitiee,  HSI. 
Wealth,  Debilitating  Influence  on  the  WiU,8S3. 

Acquisition  and  Possession,  378. 
Webster,  Daniel,  Autobiogrsphy,  988. 

School  and  Early  Life,  Aspirations,  888. 
Teeching  and  Professional  Study.  386. 

Letter  to  his  early  Teacher,  Mastrr  Tappan,  886. 

Religious  Element  in  Behools  and  Education,  61L 
Webster,  Bxekiel,  01,  861.  885. 
Webster,  Noah,  Snelling  Book,  153,  707.  TOOL 
Wedderbum  and  Dr.  Franklin,  417.  R97. 

Wentwofth,  Governor,  Gift  to  Dr.  Wbeeleek*e  Col, 
Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  O.,  in  1830, 33iL 
Wesley,  John,  at  Christ  Cbnrch  College,  C^m..  K7. 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown  in  1830^  311 
Wethetsfield,  Seat  of  Yale  College,  450. 
Westfleld  Academy  in  1830,304.  (Oa 

Westminster  School,  and  Ch^  Church  Cel..  Oxieid, 
Westpoint  Military  Academy,  Count  Romfbfd,  £8BL 
Whipping.  Authorixed  and  Applied  in  Univ..  OL 
Whitinsville  Graded  School  House,  557. 
White  Canons,  or  Augustinians,  8S6.  [817. 

Will,  Free,  Codperating  with  healthy  bodily  Velitieo. 
Widenun,  Prof.,  at  CaFlsruhe.  355. 
Wigs  of  Fellows,  College  Barber,  087. 
Wife,  Choice  of,  Raleigh's  Adviee  to  hb  Son, 780. 
Will,  Edwards  on.  Estimation,  384. 
Wilbraham,  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  1830.  304. 
William  of  Durham,  University  College,  MB,  SSL 
Wilson,  R.  C  Ohio  Univenity  in  inu.  337. 
William  and  Mary  College,  Fonndatiea,  57. 

Jeflerson's  Plan  of  Reorgaatzatioa,  535. 

Faculty  and  Condition  in  1830,  331. 
Williams  College  in  1830, 306. 
WiUiam  of  Waynfleto,  Magdalm  CoUege,  831. 
Williams.  Roger,  Experience  as  a  Teacher,  19L 
Willard,  Mrs.  Emma,  Seminary  at  Troy,  313. 
Winthron,  John,  First  mention  of  Free  School  181. 
Wine,  7S;  Wine  Parties  at  Cambridge.  044. 
Women,  Education  and  Aeoomplfshmeals,  87317591 
Wonder  and  Cnriodty  of  Childica,  894. 
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BETBOBPBOT  AND  PROSPIOT— 1878. 

EXTRAOT  ftom  a  letter  dated  London,  Jan.  9,  1878,  of  Rev.  B.  H.  Quick, 
recently  a  teacher  in  Hiurrow  School,  and  author  of  a  yaluable  treatise  on 
'  Educational  Reformers,^  republished  by  R.  Clark  &  Go^  Cincinnati,  and  one  of 
the  soundest  and  most  actire  educators  of  England — 

"  The  new  edition  of  the  Bneyelopadia  Britanniea  has  a  sketch  of 
the  histonr  of  Education,  by  Oscar  Browning,  [late  of  Eton].  I  saw  the 
proofs.     In  the  account  of  authorities  the  article  has  the  following : 

^^In  English,  though  we  have  no  investigators  of  the  history  of  Educa- 
tion, we  have  a  fairly  large  literature  on  the  subject,  but  it  belongs 
almost  exclusiyely  to  the  United  States.  The  great  work  of  Henry 
Barnard,  The  American  Journal  of  Edueation^  in  20  volumes,  has 
valuable  papers  on  almost  every  part  of  our  subject — many  of  them 
translated  from  the  German,  but  there  are  also  original  papers  on  our 
old  English  educational  writers  with  extracts  (i*om  their  works.  This  is 
by  hr  the  most  valuable  work  in  our  language  on  the  history  of  educa- 
tion." 

EzTRAOT  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  London,  by  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  dated  Jan.  24, 1878. 

^'I  thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  in  the  American  Journal  and 
Library  of  Education.  It  was  begun,  and  has  been  continued  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  our  American  Educational  literature ;  and  hence  I  have 
drawn  largely  on  the  best  productions  of  the  foreign  press.  Forty 
years  ago  (1838),  I  could  not  find  a  half  dozen  volumes  on  School  Systems, 
or  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Education,  in  New  York  and  Boston ; 
and  I  could  not  induce  a  publisher  to  issue  an  American  edition  of 
Dunn's  excellent  little  work  on  PrindpUs  qf  Teaching^  edited  by 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  (a  friend  of  Mr.  Dunn),  until  I  gave  a  written 
guarantee  that  I  would  assume  all  the  copies  of  the  publication  at  the 
end  of  two  years — and  I  did  take  the  balance  of  the  edition  at  that  date, 
and  placed  them  in  the  School  Libraries  established  by  me  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island.  Ten  years  later  (1848),  I  was  puzzled  to  make 
up  for  the  first  edition  of  my  School  Architecture  a  list  of  books  on  edu- 
cation (occupying  one  octavo  page),  on  schools  and  school  systems  for  the 
use  of  school  officers  and  parents ;  and  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  for  the  professional  instruction  of  teachers.  For  a  time  I 
ordered  from  London  copies  of  pamphlets  and  volumes  on  educational 
subjects,  and  disposed  of  them  to  teachers  and  educators  at  coat — but 
this  involved  trouble,  loss,  and  misunderstanding;  and  after  a  pretty 
wide  consultation  among  the  prominent  school  men,  and  pledges  of  co- 
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operation  by  pen  and  purse,  I  ventared  in  1850  on  the  first  namber  of 
the  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Education — and  there  now  lies 
before  me  the  Announcement  for  1878,  and  the  Contents,  not  yet  printed, 
of  the  first  Number  of  Volume  XXVTIL — ^the  third  volume  of  the  Inter 
national  Series,  and  the  last,  I  shall,  in  all  probability,  edit  I  think  I  eta 
safely  point  te  the  Classified  Index  to  the  first  sixteen  TOlame^  and  to 
the  General  Index  to  the  Tolumes  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four,  for  a 
range  of  topics  in  the  history,  biography,  organization,  administratioo, 
institutions,  and  statistics  of  National  Systems^  and  in  the  prindples  aod 
methods  of  education,  not  be  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  English  language. 
It  falls  far  short  of  my  own  ideal ;  but  the  woric  has  been  proeecnted 
without  that  co5peration  from  school  officers  and  teacbers  on  whidi  I 
had  calculated,  and  which  I  stm  think  the  magnitude  and  practicd 
value  of  the  work  justified  me  in  anticipating. 

^*I  intend  to  make  one  more  effort  to  bring  the  enterprise  to  (he 
attention  of  my  personal  friends  and  of  the  school  men  of  the  couatiy^ 
and  to  solicit  thdr  codpention  in  placing  a  set  of  the  Journal,  or  of  the 
several  treatises  made  up  firom  the  same  in  the  State  Ubrary,  the  Nonnal 
School,  City  and  other  Superintendents,  the  College,  and  other  public 
libraries  of  each  State. 

**  If  I  am  successful  in  disposing  of  enough  sets  or  Tolmnes  of  tiie 
Journal,  or  of  the  Special  Treatises,  to  meet  the  obligations  which  mature 
before  the  first  day  of  May,  I  shall  continue  the  publication  to  the  dose 
of  Volume  XXVIIL  and  a  General  Index,  at  least  to  all  the  volume 
indexes  will  be  prepared  and  bound  up  with  the 
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Tab  plan  of «  lerioi  of  pobliefttiont,  embraehig  a  periodical  to  be 
wnied  monthly  or  qoarterly,  devoted  exdnsively  to  the  Hieftory,  Die* 
eosfion,  and  Statistics  of  Systems,  Institations,  and  Metliods  of  Educa- 
tion, in  different  eountries,  with  speeial  reference  to  the  oondltion  and 
wants  of  oar  own,  was  formed  by  the  undersigned  in  18tt,  on  the  dls- 
continoance  of  the  first  aeries  of  tbe  Conoeetieat  Common  School  Jonr 
nal,  commenced  by  him  in  August,  1898.  In  pareaaace  of  this  plan,  ser- 
eral  tracts  aad  treatises  on  ^stinot  topics  eoanected  with  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  iastraetion  of  schooia  of  different  grades,  and 
especially  of  public  elementary  schools,  were  prepared  and  published, 
and  the  material  for  others  was  collected  by  travel,  correspondence,  pur- 
chase, and  exchange. 

The  further  proeecutfon  of  the  work  was  saspended  in  consequence 
of  his  acoepting  the  office  of  Commissioiier  of  Publio  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  waa  resumed  in  1849,  on  his  resigning  the  same.  In  1850  the 
plan  was  brought  without  ooecess  before  tbe  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Northampton,  in  connection  with  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  New  England.  Having  been 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  m 
Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  educational  policy 
which  had  been  overthrown  in  1843.  the  undersigned  undertook  to  carry 
out  his  plan  of  publication  by  preparing  a  series  of  reports  and  docu- 
ments, each  devoted  to  one  important  gubjeot,  under  authority  of  the 
LegislaUire.  In  this  coaiiectioo  ^  Practical  lUustrations  of  the  Principles 
of  School  Arehitective,''  ^  Normal  Schools,  and  other  Institutions,  and 
Agencies  (or  the  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of  Teachers," 
end  "  National  EducatioB  in  Europe,"  were  prepared  and  published. 
Firding  that  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  office,  combined  with  that  gen- 
eral correspondence,  and  special  research  and  reflection  which  the  com- 
pleUon  of  the  series  required,  were  too  much  for  his  health,  he  resigned 
bis  office,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  execution  of  the  latter.  Failing 
to  enlist  either  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  tlie  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Agency,  the  undersigned  undertook,  in  March,  1855,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Educsr 
ticn.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  in  April,  to  print  the  first 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  1854,  to  be  issued 
on  or  before  the  first  of  August,  1855. 
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After  much  of  the  copy  of  Number  One  wu  in  type,  a  cooferenee 
was  held  with  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  who  contemplated  tiie 
publication  of  a  periodical  under  the  title  of  the  American  College  Ra- 
view,  and  Educational  Magazine  or  Journal  This  conference  led  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  periodicals,  and  a  joint  editorship  ofihe  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Reriew.  The  first  number  was 
published  in  type,  style  and  matter  as  prepared  by  the  undersigned 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Prospectus  already  prepared  by  Dr.  Peters  ibr 
his  magazine,  modified,  so  as  to  merge  the  prominent  feature  of  &e 
College  Review  in  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  the  American  Jom- 
nal  of  Education. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  second  number,  it  became  evident  tiial 
two  could  not  walk,  or  work  together,  unless  they  be  agreed,  and  by 
mutual  arrangement,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  it  was  determined 
afler  the  issue  of  that  number,  to  discontinue  the  joint  publication,  leav- 
ing each  party  <<  the  privilege  of  publishing  an  Educatbnal  Magazine,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  use  the  first  and  second  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  as  number  one  and  two 
of  his  work." 

In  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  arrangement,  as  understood  by  him,  te 
undersigned  resumed  the  title  and  plan  of  his  own  Journal,  and  has 
completed  the  first  volume  by  Ihe  publication  of  a  number  for  March 
and  for  May,  with  this  variation  only,  that  he  has  given  his  subscribers 
more  than  he  originally  promised,  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
work,  shall  include  in  the  Journal  much  that  he  intended  ibr  chapters  in 
some  of  the  treatises  which  were  to  compose  the  Library  of  Education. 

Should  the  Journal  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  subscriptwn  list,  and 
should  the  health  of  the  present  editor  admit  of  the  requisite  labor,  it 
will  be  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  until  the  issue  of  ten  vol- 
umes, conducted  substantially  on  the  plan  of  Volume  L 

The  editor  will  studbusly  avoid  the  insertion  of  all  tc^ca,  or  papers 
l>reign  to  Ihe  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
#ord  calculated  to  injure  mtentionally  the  feelings  of  any  faithful 
Aborer  in  any  albtment  of  the  great  ficddof  American  Education. 

HENBT  BARNARD. 
Habttord,  Comr.,  I 
Mat  1, 1856^     ( 
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M       "  "  '       ^    for  girls,  884. 

Ateliers  d'  apprentteage,  In  Bast  Flanden,  884 
Beoles  d'  appientisagefor  girls,  884. 
Berlin  trade  institute.  822. 
BerUn  University,  40lj  404. 
Bermuda  Islands,  extent  in  square  milee,  866. 

"  i'       population  hi  1860,  a6&. 

Berne,  university  of,  404. 
Bible  and  prayer  in  schools,  844. 
Bingham.  Cal«tb,  204. 
Biographical  sketeh,  and  notices. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  205. 
Ssekiel  Cheever,  297. 
Thomas  H.  Oallaudet,  417. 
Thomas  U.  Perkhis,  551. 
Charles  Brooks,  587. 
T.  Romeyn  Beck,  665. 


Joseph  Cortia,  664. 

Joseph  McKeen,  654. 

Robert  KeUy,  665. 

Zadoe  niompson,  656. 

Nicholas  TUlhkghast,  66& 

George  Peabody,  287. 

Henry  Barnard,  667. 
Birmingham,  scientiOo  sefaool  at,  9M 
Bishop,  N.,  eqwrleince  as  superintend         _ 
"       on  school  attendanoe,  468. 

.  ^       on  truancy,  461. 
M       on  separation  of  saxes  Id  aolMol,  40 
Blind,  number  of  hi  tiie  U.  8.,  fai  1860, 660. 
BUad,  histitutf on  for  fai  Masssctho— tea,  909 

"  «  Iowa,  879, 

"  «<  Dlhiois,  mS. 

u  u  Indiana,  877. 

^  "•  Kentucky,  SH. 

u  u  Louisiama,877. 

*<  «  Michigan,  447. 

u  u  Mississippi,  447. 

(I  u  Missoim  418. 

«*  ^  New  Tork,  460. 

"<  ^  Nortii  Carollim,  461« 

u  u  Ohio,468. 

*<  ^  Pennqrlvmn)a,46lL 

^  ^  Tennessee,  456. 

Bolivia,  extant  and  populatioo  cf,  865. 
Boiogna  University,  254. 
Bonn,  university  of;  402,  404. 
Books  on  theory  and  praetioe  of  aihiaatioM 
Boaffov,  public  schools  In,  468 

Papulation  in  1865.468. 

Number  of  pupils  in  poblie  adioolsL  458. 
"  *^^    private    "    46ftL 

Svening  schools,  400. 

Truant  chlidam  and  abaentaaa  from  seboo^  4Ml 

Truant  offlcen,  4O0. 

Mmaiy  schools,  pupils  in,  461. 

Grammar  aehoois,  pupils  in,  401. 

High  schools,  pupils  in,  401. 

Cost  of  school-houses,  461. 045. 

Education  of  boys  and  girls  tocefliar,  46L 
Bowdoin  OoUege,  statistics  of,  406. 
Brasil,  territory  and  population,  865. 
BresUn,  university  <£,  401. 
Brinsley.  John,  Latin  aocUtenee,  811. 
British  America,  extent  and  population,  886^ 
British  Honduras,  extent  and  population,  SBSk 
Brockett,  L.  P.,  on  idiote  and  their  trainhig,681 
Brooks,  Charles,  educational  labors  ^  687. 
"■  portrait  oC;  587. 

*'  on  morals  in  sclKiola,  886. 

Brown,  Dr.,  school  for  Idiote,  at  Barr»«  608. 
Brown  University,  statisties  of;  406. 
Burlington,  university  of  Teimont,  at.  40K. 
CAuroanu,  extent  and  populatioQ  In  18G0, 8831 

Whitaa,  free  colored,  slaves,  867. 

Whites,  5,  under  10,  867. 
"  10,  under  15,  867. 
**        15,  under  20, 867. 

Academies,  tsaehera,  pupils,  tnooass,  867. 

Public  schools,  teaehen,  pupthu  iBooaM,8B8. 

Whites  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  public  schools,  838 
"    over20  who  can  not  leader  write,  86&> 

Educational  Punds,  872. 

Common  school  system  In  1854, 872. 

CoUegeahil855,872. 
CARAnA,  Urpu  186. 

System  of  pubtie 

His         


history  of,  186. 

Land  appropriations,  187. 


180 


Grammar  achool,  18S. 
School  lawa,  188. 
Bciud  of  education,  188. 
Public  Ubraries,  189, 195. 
System  of  education,  188S,  190. 
Act  of  legislatura,  1889,  19QL  191 
Present  stete  of  education,  191. 
School  organisation,  192. 
Number  of  schools,  192, 199. 


188 
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Coandl  of  pabUe  infltraetkm,  19S. 
Toiimteiy  ehannter  of  sjsnm,  IM. 
T«zt-bookt,  196. 
Maps,  charts,  1^ 
Grant  of  kcbUtara  Ibr  Ubniy,  108. 
sofUidSlg'     — 


ilSl8ln,197. 
A«e  of  tMchen,  197. 
Kxtent  and  population,  866. 
GniittihonkM,  trmtlBe  on, 
Cnrlaruho,  polytechnio  Mhool  ot  822. 
Onthediml  aod  oorivratiul  MbooU,  299, 261. 
Oenfciml  Agukoj  to  promote  education,  184. 
Central  America,  extent  and  population,  866. 
Central  Hchool  of  Arts  in  Paris,  828. 
Central  lligh  School  of  Philadelphia,  98,  467. 
Charlemagne,  cathedral  and  conrenU  schools,  264. 
Cheerer,  Mnkiel,  biography  of,  297. 

«<        labors  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  297. 
««  *'         Ipswich,  Msss.,  808. 

"  t<         Oharlestown,  Mass.,  804. 

**  '*         Boston,  Mass.,  804 

**        agrlenltnral  operations.  808. 
**        motion  presented  to  seleetraen,  804. 
**       Latin  school  of  Boston,  804. 
**        school-hoQse,  806. 
**       internal  economy  of  school,  807. 
«*        disolpUne  of  school,  809. 
-     <«        text-books,  810. 

«        "  The  Accidence,"  810. 
"        method  of  teaching  latin.  8ia 
^       essays  on  millennium,  812. 
<*       death,  &C.,  818,814. 
Chemistry,  in  Lawrence  sdentlflo  sohooL  221. 
*«       applied  to  the  arts,  869. 
«        egricultuial,869. 
Cherokee  Indians,  public  educatton,  120. 

*'  '*       mode  of  teaching  Xnc^lsh  lan- 

guage among,  121. 
Chili  and  West  Patagonia,  extent  and  pop.,  866. 
Choate,  Ruf  us,  address  at  dedloadon  of  Peabody 

Institute,  289. 
City  schools,  gradation  ol 
Cities  in  U.  8..  population  of  in  1840  fc  1860, 476. 
Clril  engineering,  182. 
Clasdeal  educa&n,  67,  86. 

"     language,  study  of,  176. 
Clement  of  Ireland,  264. 
ClcTeland,  American  Association  at,  tn  1861, 6. 
Clere,  Laurent,  testimonial  to,  422,  488. 
Cole,  Darid.  classical  education,  67. 
College  Society,  886. 

Coiuaia,improTemente  practicable  in,  174, 268. 
Stlmnlante  to  Incite  to  effort,  270. 
GrMleof'honor,271,  278, 276. 
Prises  in  form  of  books,  fcc,  272. 
Manner  of  awarding  distinctions.  272 
Foundation  of  scholarships.  278, 274. 
Indostiy  In  enoourR0»d,  274. 
Degradation  and  promotion,  276. 
Increase  of  number  of  instructorB,276.         * 
OlOect  of  University  examination,  276. 
Claaiifleation,  277. 
Academic  degrees,  277. 
Open  uniTereity  pUn,  278. 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte,  278. 
EngUflh  UniTersities,  278. 
Qoremment  in  colleges,  279. 
DMBcttlties  of  gOTemment  in,  279. 
Treatment  of  offences,  279. 
Keeping  record  of  demerit,  280. 
Penal  legisUtion,  280. 
Perpetrators  of  secret  offraiess,  280* 
Colleges  of  present  day,  281. 
Donnltories  of,  281, 
Belahons  to  each  other,  282. 
OooncU  of  delegates,  288. 
Oorrespondence  between,  284. 
American,  171, 226,  868. 
BamarlKS  on  consolidation  of;  471. 
Upper  Canada,  190. 
Deuoeratic  tendencyjl64. 
Poor  students,  171, 172. 


Distribution  of  honors,  172. 

Arrangement  of,  176. 

Denominational,  176. 

American  system,  177. 

Course  of  instruction,  178, 181, 188. 

Age  of  admission,  186. 

Bequirsment  for  admission,  184. 
Colleges  and  Unitersities,  outcry  against,  16^ 
Gommeroe.  study  of,  822. 
Common  tilings,  teaching  of;  629. 
Composition,  extempore  exercises  in,  467. 
Oompulsoiy  school  attendance. 
CoRitscTiooT.  extent  and  population,  867. 

Whites,  colored,  867. 

Whites6  to  10.  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 

Colleges  in  I860,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Public  schools,  teachen,  pupils,  inc.,  868,  872 

Whites  In  coU.,  acad.,and  pub.  schools,  868 
"  OTcr  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868 
^    natirebom  do.,    868. 

Libraries,  stete,  college,  school,  fcc.,869. 

School  fUnd,  872. 

Common  school  system,  878. 

Teachen'  institutes,  878. 

Normal  schools,  878. 

State  reform  school,  878. 

The  bUnd,  878. 

The  deaf  and  dumb;^878. 

American  Asylum,  878. 

Mr.  Barnard's  labon  in,  668. 
Cooke,  R.  S.,  on  Pro£  Hart's  account  of  High 
School,  102. 

**       Journal  of  4th  session  of  Assoc.,  9. 
Cooper,  Peter,  204, 662. 
Cooper  SolentUe  Union,  662. 

"  •*  **    engraTing  of;  661. 

Goote,  author  of  the  Bngflsh  schoolmaster,  8^11 
Come,  M.,  report  on  JuTcnile  crime,  618, 617 
Corporal  punishment  in  school,  112, 180. 
<«  tt  Influnily,  112. 

«  «  ofciJectotlOS. 

Correction,  patemelle,  in  the  French  code,  621. 
Costo  lUca,  extent  and  population  in  1860,  266. 
Oourteilles,  Vioomte,  at  Mettray,  618. 
Cousin,  extract  fh>m, 

Crimes  of  children,  extent,  causes  and  cure,  846. 
Cracow,  unlTersity  of,  406. 
Curriculum,  necessity  of  189. 
Curtis,  Joseph,  666. 

Dana,  Prof.,  Inaugural  discourse,  on  geology,  641 

Danren,  Peabody  institute  at,  289. 

Dartmouth  CoUege,  statistics  of,  406. 

Darenport,  Ber.  John,  298. 

Daris,  Ber.  OusteTus,  427. 

Dawes,  R.,  Dean  of  Hereford,  suggestire  Mnto. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  statistics  ofTin  uTs.,  in  1860, 660 

*'  "    institutions  for  1866. 444. 

M  *<       cost  of  buildings  k  grounds,  444. 

«  «       date  of  opening,  444. 

«*  u       number  of  teachen  ft  pupils,  444 


uMuv  of  principals.  444. 

"  "       annual  expenses,  444. 

"  "           "       reoeipte,444. 

Deaf  fc  dumb.  Institutions  for  in  Conn.,  444,  878. 

"  **  in  New  York,  444,  460. 

'<  "  PennsylTania,  441,  464 

"  "  Virginia,  444,  467. 

<*  «  Nortti  Carolina,  444,  461. 

«  *'  SouttiCaroUna,444,466 

"  "  OeorgU,  444.  8?4. 

<«  '*  Alabama,  444,  871. 

"  "  Louisiana,  444,  877. 

«  "  Mississippi,  44l 

<'  <<  Tennessee,  444,  466. 

"  "  Kentucky,  444,  877. 

"  "  Missouri,  444. 

«♦  "  Iowa,  444, 875. 

"  "  Illinois,  444,  876. 

"  "  IndUna,  444,  876 

*<  «  Michigan,  444. 
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De«f  nddamb,  lutltatlon  ftv,  In  Obto,4AL  46S. 

•*  "    in  Wisooiuin,  467. 

Debating,  mmj  bj  Dr.  McBUigott  on,  486. 
DeBowi  eomp.  7th  oenina,  tablM  flrom,  208,  806. 
DettimalB,  how  teught,  686. 
DBJiwAftB,  extent  and  population,  867. 

Whites  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  90,  867. 

OoUeget.  teaehen,  papiU,  ineome,  868. 

Aeedemies,  teaehen,  pupOt,  Inoome,  968. 

Whites  in  oolL,  aead.,  and  pub.  eehooli,  868. 

Ubrariee.  state,  eoUege,  social,  fce.,  868. 

Public  scQOoU,  teachers,  puplu,  ineome,  868. 

Whites,  oyer  20  who  can  not  read  or  wiite,  866. 
«       native  bom,       da,    868. 

Vree  sehooU,  878. 

Deaftnutes  and  blind,  874. 

Bdnoational  funds,  874. 
Deoiets,  report  on  agrioultonl  colonies,  611. 

''       founder  of  Mettray  reform  sehool,  618. 

^*       speech  at  Birmingham,  628. 
DeTenter  Atheneum,  400. 
Dick  bequest  in  Scotland,  888. 
Duepetlanz,  Bl.,  of  Rnysselede  ret  school,  612. 
Dunn,  Henry,  principles  of  teaehing,^771. 

IfiuUmgen,  unirerdfy  of,  404. 
Iston,  TheophUus,  ^,  647. 

*t       dedication  of  School-house  to,  647. 
■ouador,  extent  and  population,  886. 
Kdncational  inteUigence,  284. 
"       periodicsib,  IAS,  666. 
»       biography,  286, 417. 
*(       interest  in  United  States,  864. 
*'       magnitude  of  do.,  446. 
**       statistics,  871. 
Sducational  derelopment  in  Xniope,  247. 
Three  stagBS  of  Maming,  247. 
Primal  stage,  247. 
Schools  of  philosophy,  248. 
Institutions,  24& 
Second  stage,  260. 
The  Independent  teeolier,  250. 
Greek  language,  261. 
Classic  period  of  Roma,  26L 
Latin  language.  26L 


Christianity,  262. 

'  languages,  i 


ntiquitlss,  philosophy, 


Study  of 
fcc,  262. 

Pit^ndice  of  Ecclesiastics,  268. 

Oreffory,  8.,  268. 
Iduoation,  thoughts  on,  by  PtoC  Heniy,  17. 

Mental  and  moral,  S&. 

Public,  among  Cherokees,  120. 

System  in  Upper  Canada,  186. 

Benefactors  of,  202,  661. 

In  PhUadelphia,  98. 

Of  daughters,  281. 

A  Debt  due  to  (Uture  generations,  288. 

Among  Hebrews,  248,  244, 246. 

Among  anciente,  249. 

Popular,  in  Germany  and  England,  867. 

Of  girls,  409. 

Of  woman,  667. 
Xlgin,  Lord,  on  public  education  in  Canada,  197. 
BUis,  Rot.  John,  labors  in  Illinois,  226. 
Jkoereon,  0.  B.,  on  Bible  fc  prayer  in  school,  844. 

"       early  labors  of,  688. 
KnoTclopedla  of  Education,  1, 186. 
Engineering,  study  of,  822, 861. 
ENGLAifD,  colleges  in,  260. 

UniTersitles,  261. 

Cathedrals  and  conventual  schools,  961. 

Popular  educatlon2267. 

Scientific  schools,  826. 

Scheme  of  national  education  for,  688. 

Educational  statUtics  of,  in  1861,  640. 

MiUtary,  naral  and  other  special  schools,  648. 

Collegiate  and  grammar  Schools,  640. 

Denominational  schools,  640. 

Public  day  schools,  640. 

Queen's  school,  at  Windsor,  640. 

Minister  of  public  instruction  proposed,  688 


Emulation,  as  a  moClTe  to  sta^y,  270. 
English  Language,  foreign  words  in,  64- 
English  language,  words  of  latin  origin,  ML 


«       grammatical  words,  68. 
Europe,  UniTonities  of,  170. 
Ererett,  E.,  address  on  Abbott  Law 


61. 


.90T. 


B.,  aaoress  on  Abbott  lAwzenea,  mn. 
address  on  public  schools,  Boston,  848. 
for  app.  to  pnhlio  oOse,  687. 


PUUand  Islands,  extent  and 
Piami^  system  in  vefonnatei 
Female,  adult,  education  tai 
PLoaiDA,  extent  and  population, 


684. 


60a. 


Whites,  6  to  10,  10tel6,  16 to 20,  867. 
"Vocational  Aind»,  874. 


teachers,  pupils,  I 
Whites  in  eoU.,  aoad.,  and  public  sehoola,  898. 
**    0T«r  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868 
*<    natlTebom        do.,    868. 
Libraries,  state  social,  Sunday,  fro.,  868. 
Forestry,  study  oL  888. 
F&\N0B,  894,  ffil6. 
School  for  girls,  at  Paris,  894. 
*<       qrstem  of  education  at,  895. 
<*       religious  instruction,  886. 
"       regulation,  806. 
Catalogue  of  ttie  imperial  library,  896. 
MiUtary  education,  626. 
Free  schools,  as  understood  in  England,  299. 
*<    as  first  established  in  New  England.  Sn 
«    in  Boston,  800. 
"    in  Salem,  800. 
«    in  Maryland,  800. 
«    in  Yirginla,  800. 
<*    in  New  Tork,  800. 
Frdburg,  unirersi^  of,  404. 

Gallandet,  ThomaaHopUna,  biography  o^4IT. 

«       early  llfo,  418. 

«       Alice  Cogsw«U,  420. 

<*       his  interest  in  deaf  and  dnnb,  42L 

«       Tisit  to  Europe,  «tL 

«       studies  in  Paris,  421. 

i<       pubUcations  of,  424. 

M       ohaiaoter  as  educator  and  teaeher,  416 

•(       interest  in  female  education,  426. 

M       teaohen  convention  at  HfiL,  426, 48& 

(«       Hartford  flnnale  aeminaiy,  486. 

u       normal  school,  428.    ' 

«       annals  of  education,  4SS, 

«       Goodrich  association.  428. 

**       American  lyeeum.  4SS. 

**       young  men's  institnte,  4S8L 

*<       prison  hi  Hartford,  m 

««       retreat  for  the  insane,  iSBk 

"       educating  teaehen  for  the  west,  48L 
Geometiy,  method  of  teaching,  641,  646. 
GsoBOiA,  extent  and  population,  867. 
Whites,6tol0,  10tol6,  16to20,867. 
Colleges,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Academies,  teadien,  pupils,  inotNOM,  888. 
PubUo  schools,  teaehen,  pupils. :'  *" 


WlUtes,  in  coll.,  aoad.,  and  publio  schools,  88& 
^  oyer  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
*(       natlTebom,  do.,    868. 

Ubrarles,  stete,  social,  college,  ^.,  869. 
Educational  ftmds,  874. 
Common  schools,  874. 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb.  874, 660. 
Giessen,  university  of,  404, 
Gilmaa,  D.  C,  on  scientific  schools  In  Boxope,  811. 
Gottingen,  university  of,  404 
Grata,  university  o^  404. 
GaiAT  BEXTAi]r,886,629. 
Appropriations  for  education,  sdenee,  fto.,  886. 
<*    buUding  school-houses,  886. 
**    purchase  of  books  and  maps,  88&I 
«    rtipend  of  pupil  teaehen,  286. 
(<    augmentation  of  salaries  of  prind- 

pals,  teaehen  and  assistants^  886 
((    training  or  normal  aehools,  886b 
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Obba*  BuTAnr,  88S. 

Approprfatfoiu  Ibr  incaiMeiteted  toftehcn,  88S. 
u    oommlttM  on  edaoatlon,  886. 
^    inapeeton  of  ■ehook,  886. 
•«    tobowdof  Tnde,886. 
**    tat  gnunl  mAnagraiant,  886. 
*<    eentxBl  inititotloiu,  London,  886. 
M    indoBtrlal  moaoum,  fiootland,  886. 
M    muaeum  of  Irish  indnitry,  886. 
M    royal  Dublin  todely,  886. 
«    roTtl  Iiiah  aeadomjr,  886. 
*«    aid  to  sehooli  by  ezamnlM.  fco^  886. 
«    nomuJ  liM  ■onooL  Indana,  886. 
^    print,  fro.,  886. 

**    geologloalfartoy  of  the  kingdom,  886. 
^    mateoiologieal  obMrrattoni,  886. 
VidimAtj  for  kgal  ednoalion,  886. 

**       parUamontary  oommiMion,  886. 
«       plan  of  tefy,  886, 887. 
Ifldland  InBdtate,  aft  Blrmfagham,  888. 
•'       wiaitUle  aohool,  888. 
"       Prlnoe  Alb«rt>s  aPMch,  888. 
WorUng-men't  ooUege,  w8. 
Greek  and  Latin,  teaching,  by  T.  Ltwil,  i86, 480. 
u  u    adTantigeaofstadylog.»6. 

**  **    matt  be  more  read,  287. 

<*  («    7«rbal  leadhig,^ 

«  «<    elegant  tanSktion,  988. 

'<  "    aOeclofamomoiy.WA. 

«  »    oral  method,  482. 

«  "    Idiomatle  rendering,  486. 

**  **    adTantBgetofgoodtiantiating,486. 

•<  "    written  tranalatkmt,48L 

"  «    gwMial  formolat,  498. 

Greenland,  extent  and  popolaoon,  866. 
Gveiftirald,  oniTenlty  o^  404. 
Gronlngen,  oniTenlty  of,  400. 
Goatemala,  extent  and  population,  866. 
GnJana,  Britith,  extant  and  popalatko,  866. 
«*       Dutch,       "  *»  ^866. 

*«       fx«noh,     ««  «  866. 

Halle,  uniTvnlty  of;  408, 404. 
Hamm, Ber. 8.  U., onBni^ 

**       on  tehool  gOTenunent,  1_ 
Hart,  John  S.,  on  erening  lohoou.  4. 
**       onBaxonelomentlnBngUtii  language,  88. 
*«       on  high  tehool  of  Philadelphia,  W/4j67. 
Hamurd  Oollege^ttatlstloa  o^ 406. 
Harrard,  John,  204. 
Habrewi,  education  among,  by  Dr.  Baphall,  248. 

"       tohoola  in  Egypt,  246. 

*<       dattof  teac&rt,calMSoph«lm,246. 

«       ohiflf  of  tohoola,  246. 

<<       iohoolaf  the8oph«rim.248. 

«  **  Miihna,2ffi. 

«  «  IUmud,248. 

«       identUo  aohooli  Spa&i  and  Fnmoe,  248. 

**       modem  do.,German3r,  Ita^,  Vranoe,  148. 

«       public  tohoolt,  248, 214. 

«<       duty  of  parenta,  248. 

«       tohool  of  prophata,  244. 

**       teaohera,oratort,poeta,fr«.,244. 

M       primary  tchoolt,  246. 

«       teminarietof  the8opharim,246. 

M       of  l^pt  and  Alexandria,  246. 

«       alter  the  flOl  of  Jeruaalam,  246. 

«       College  at  Jamnia.  246. 
Heidelbarg,  uiUTanity  of,  404. 
Banry,  Joeeph,  diaeourae  on  edaoatlon  br,  17. 

**       remarka  on  olBee  of  language  66. 
HIghgate,  aaylum  for  Idiota,  808. 
High  Schoola  in  Boston,  46L 
^^      "       Philadelphia,  98, 467. 
•«        «       ProTidenee,  489. 


8t.  LouU,  I 
taaoon 

,204. 


Holbrook  apparatua  company,  776. 

Holbrook,  Joaiah,  204. 

HouAiTD,  Dutch  UnlTertitlet,  897. 


Uniranity  of  Leyden,  897. 

it       number  of  atudenta,  897. 

**       lactnrea  in  ikculty  on  law,  897* 


HoLLivs,  897. 
UniTemity  leotnrea  in  fhctulty  on  theology,  897 
<*  ((    mathematlca  k  phyaict,  898 

«  «    philoe'phyfchumanitlee,888. 

<«  <«    mediod  Ikculty,  886. 


UniTerrfty  of  Utrecht,  899. 

'*  prolbtsora  in.  899. 

«  number  of  atudentt,  400 

Unirarrilj  of  Oronlngan.  400. 

*<  profooaora  in,  400. 

▲thenmmi  of  Amttardam.  400. 

M  Defvnter,  4o0. 

Public  aohoolt  hi  1861, 401. 
Ax«a  and  population,  401. 
Schoola  on  apedal  foundation,  40L 
Hornet  of  the  poor,  21L 
Hondnxmt^^tent  and  population,  866. 

Howe,  &  a.,  ]a&>n  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  666 
"       "  "  •*       **       idiot,607. 

Hndaon  Bay  Terrltotiet,  axtont  and  pop'n,  866. 
Hunflngton,  Prod  F.  D.  anconadoat  tuition,  14L 

Idlott,  training  and  Inatitutlona  for,  686. 
<«    labon  of  Itard  in  behalf  of,  668. 
«       ((  Seguin,  In  behalf  of;  688. 

"    Aral  aohool  for  in  Franco,  666. 


Pruaala,  684. 
Switaariand, 
Saxony,  606. 


686. 


^686. 
ork,  666. 


«<  "  «*    NewYoi 

«<  *<  «<    Maaaachuaetti,  606u 

*«    adhool  ibr  at  Boston,  880. 

tt       ic  a    Ban«,880. 

M       M  «    Syracuse,  461. 

«<       tt  u    Gennantown,  606, 696. 

«    ttatiatlot  of,  in  United  States,  in  1860, 660. 

**    de6nition  of.  608. 
Idioey,eanaeaof,608. 

«     'd«flnitlonoi:^690. 

»       treatment  (^  600. 

**       auooeaa  In  traatmont  of;  606, 606. 
Junron,  extent  and  population,  867. 

Whitea,6tol0,  10  to  16,  16  to  20, 867. 

OoUegat.  teachers,  pupila.  income,  868. 

Acadiuniea,  teachers,  pupils.  Income,  868. 

Public  schooV,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Whites,  in  ooll.,acad.  and  public  schools,  868. 
"  oner  20  who  can  not  read  or  writs,  86H3. 
<<       natlTe  bom.  do.,  868. 

Ubnttles,  social,  eoUega,  Snndi^  ach.,  Jto.,  868. 

Deaf  mutes,  blind,  fcc,  660. 

Newspapers,  661. 

Bdueational  fhnds,  school  tax,  wagas,  876. 

Aaylum  for  deaf  mutes,  876. 

M       <(   blind.  876. 

HUnols  OoUege,  hisimj  of;  226. 

u  tt       fteulty  of;  280. 

(«  *«       boaid  of  truatees,  227. 

M  tt       introduction  of  manual  labor,  288L 

M  u       fliuuieial  crida.  229. 

*■  **       aodowment,  2W. 

Lnprovaiiiant  of  aehoola,  plan  for,  72L 

M  <«  lnGonn«stleut,686. 

«<  "  in  Bhoda  laland,  798. 

Index  to  Bamazd'a  National  Xducatkm,  747. 

"  "         School  Aichlteotnre,  742. 

IimiAVA,  extent  and  population,  867. 

Whitea,6tol0,  10  to  16,  16 to 20,  867. 

Oolleges.  teachars,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Academies,  teaehars;  pupils,  income,  868. 

Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  inteme,  868. 

Whites  in  oolL.  acad.  and  public  schools,  868 
"       orer  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868 
"       native  bom.  do.,  868. 

IJbrarles,  state,  college,  sodal,  kc,,  869* 

Deaf  mutes,  blind.  Insane,  660. 

Newspapers,  661. 

Bdueational  Amds,  876. 

Public  tax,  876. 
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[kduka,  887 
Instittttion  for  deaf  aad  dumb.  8T8. 
"  for  bUnd.  878. 

Industrial  edacation.  8l4. 
Indaitrial  wboolB,  819. 

"         unlTersltiML  82S. 
Indastrial  school  at  Wmdsor  Forett,  686. 
Infant  school,  manuals  for  iMehtrs  In,  77S. 
Influence,  power  of  anconsdoiu,  141. 
Innspruck,  nnlTerslty  ol  404. 
Inquirkw  respecting  a  sonool,  ■cliedale  OL  686. 
«^locatioo,  fcc.,686. 

<*  "    school  preinlsee2^. 

"  (<    school-houses,  687. 

**  "    apparatus  and  Ubrazy,  687. 

**  ^*    grade  and  nuuuic(ement,  088. 


«(  «    attendance,  688. 

^  "    oonrse  of  Instruction,  688. 

«  «    physical  education,  888. 

«  "    moral  and  iellgloa«,  688. 

"  "    intelleotnal,  WO. 

"  <*    Inthetlcal,  690. 

"  '<    eethetical,  690. 

«(  "    studies  and  text-booki,  090. 

"  **    methods,  090. 

<(  «(    spelling,  681. 

«  «    reading,  692. 

((  it    composltionjJ92. 

(»  »(    grammar,  692. 

"  M    arithmetic,  688. 

"  "    penmanship,  688. 

«  «    geography,  688. 

"  »    hlstoi7,694. 

"  **    drawing,  694. 

"  «    music  ®6. 

"  **    goremment,  686. 

**  <*    examinations,  898. 

"  <(    parental  hiterest,  898. 

Insane  In  United  States,  statistics  of  in  1860,860. 
Instruction,  religious,  118. 

**  denommatlonaL  118. 

"  juvenile,  144. 

*(  dignity  of,  148. 

Institute  for  teachers,  origin  of,  899. 
Intellectual  education,  26,  690. 
Introductory  discourse  by  Joseph  Henry,  17. 

**  "  remarks  on,  by  ProCBacbe,  88. 

"  «*    by  Prof.  Bache,  477. 

Inventions  of  science,  104. 
Iowa,  territory  and  population,  867. 
Oolites,  .teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Academies,  teachers,  pupils.  Income,  888. 
Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Whites  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  pubUo  schools,  868. 
**       oyer  30  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
"       native  bom,  do.,  868. 
Ubxarlas,  public  school,  Sunday  school,  889. 
Newspapers,  661. 

Whites  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20, 867. 
Kdncational  ftinds  In  1864,  874. 
Common  school  ftind,  874. 
School  tax,  876. 
Oost  of  school-houses,  876.     ' 
Teachers*  wages,  876. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  876, 660. 
Blind,  876. 660. 
iBiLAXD,  890.  688. 
Appropriation  for  normal  establishment,  880. 
'*       profosBors,  assistants,  &e»^890. 
^        teachers  under  training,  880. 
"       central  model  school,  8M>. 
*<       Glasnevin  model  school,  890. 
«       Glasnevin  model  garden.  890. 
▲ppnpxia'n  for  Albert  agricultural  tndn^g,  890. 
«       nineteen  model  agrlcul.  schools,  880. 
*^       building  school-houses.  880. 
^       salaries  of  teachers,  880. 
**       premiimu  for  neatness,  ftc^  890. 
<*       aged  and  infirm  teachers,  880. 
**       inspection  department,  »N). 
"       book  department,  880. 


luUHD,  890,  888 

*<       offldal  estabUshment  at  JMhOn^  888. 

Endowed  school  commission,  880. 

Female  adult  sohooL04. 

Normal  lace  school,  686. 
Irregular  attendance,  480, 467,  408. 
Irish  Quarterly  Review,  eztraeta  team,  8U,68L 
Itard,  labors  In  behalf  of  idiots,  688L 

Jameson,  Mn.,  on  sep.  of  sesea  In  BQlioota,468. 

Jarvis  Edward,  on  idioejr  and  ioaaoity,  W. 

Jena,  untverslty  o^  404. 

Jews,  see  Hebrews. 

Journal  of  Education,  wmxt  oC  1. 

Joomals  of  Education  in  Etaglaad.  414. 

"  "  France,  418. 

(c  u  Gennaay  418. 

"  **  UnitodS jates,  «& 

Journal  of  E.I.  Inatttote  of  Inetnietlon,  76& 
Julius.  Dr..  of  PmsBla,  687. 
Juvenile  criminally.  846,  809. 
Juvenile  population  in  United  States,  887. 

Kml,  unlvenlty  of,  404.    _ 

Kelly,  Robert,  obitnaxy,  866. 

KiHTVOKT.  extent,  population,  wUte,  sisnps,  867. 

Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16toS0,te7. 

OoUeges,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  888. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  inoome,  868. 

Public  schools,  teafchen.  pnplliL  income  d;  888. 

Whites  in  coll.,  acad.  and  pubUe  sehoole,  868. 
"  over  20,  who  can  not  read  or  write,  80 
"       native  bom.  do.,  868. 

Ubrarles,  state,  sodal,  oQUegs,  schooL  889L 

Deaf,  blind,  insane,  060. 

Newspapers,  fro.,  661. 

Educational  fiinds  and  statiaties,  877. 

School  tax,  877. 

Institution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  877,  44A. 
"  forblind,8n. 

Kingsbury,  John,  726. 
Koenigsbeig,  unlverti^  of,  404. 

Lace,  school  for  teaehing  worUng  In,  08S. 
Land,  appropriation  of,  for  education,  308. 
Language,  in  India.  88,  84. 

^<       study  of  Sanscrit  by  But  Indfe  Co- 8& 
<<       Bthnogranhlcal  thecny  of;  84. 

*<       Send,  or  old  Penian,  86. 
*<       Celtic,  86. 
"       Teutonic,  87. 
"       classic,  28. 
*<       Slavoi^,  86. 
**       six  groups,  88. 
»       elasaiilcalion  cf;  86,  86. 
"       afflni^  between  bgUshfclAiia,  40, 4L 
"       Norman,  48. 
«       study  of,  76,268. 
"       what  neceaeary  In  educational  eoans,??. 
"       study  of  daslc,  77, 176, 384. 
Latin  words  in  English  language,  44. 
Latin  and  Greek,  method  of  tnarhing,  281,  480l 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  biography  oL  206. 
**    portralt1ai;5»6. 
"  **    wiU.31L 

"  "    letter  of;  236. 

'*  "    bequest  to  sdentiflesdiocd,  230. 

*'  *'       *^    model  lodging  hooae,  SL 

Lawrence,  Amos,  letter  to  AbboU  Lawrmoa,  JUL 

''  ''    lift  and  oomspondenee,  206. 

Lawrence,  Mass.  Jibrary  ibrfoccoiy  opeKativ«eJ888 
Lawrence  SdeDttflo  School,  217. 
engravlttg  of  budding,  216. 
plan  of,  and  laboratoiy,  220. 
requisites  for  admission,  281. 
requirements  of  students.ttl. 
violation  of  regulations,  281. 
degrees,  221. 

course  of  Instractlon,  22L 
museums,  224. 
foes  224. 
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dqwrtaMnt  of  dMinlstrj,  SSA. 

LmoIi.  D.,  report  by,  468. 
LMmlng,  olandcal,  80. 

'*       aSm  of,  182. 
Legal  edaektion  In  Biiglandt  888. 

in  ftetoilM,  708. 


Lonl  proriflion  for 
Leiblnta,  282. 


Lelblnt^282. 

Leiber,  Dr..  on  **  Ooopor  BelMitUle  Union,"  863. 

Lelpale,  untTBiiitT  of;  408. 

Lemberg,  unit^rAtj  o£^408. 

Leyden,  uniTcnltToi;  897. 

Library  of  edneaoon,  plan  of,  1, 186. 

Ubiazlet  in  Canada,  196, 900. 


in  United  States.  869. 

**       in  ttotea,  and  oniTw.  of  Scuropo,  870. 
LoonuHA,  aztont,  population,  wtxites,  slaTea,  867. 
Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16to20,867. 
CoU^as.  teaelien,  pnpils.  income,  868. 
Academiee,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Publio  schools,  teacners,  pnpils,  income,  868. 
Wliites  in  coU.,  aead.,  ana  pubue  schools,  868. 

"       om  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 

"       nattTs  bom,  do.,  868. 
Libraries,  state,  social,  coUega,  seliool,  869. 
newspapers,  ftc,  661. 
Statistics  (^  blind,  deafl  Insane,  860. 
Cities,  470. 

Bdocational  ftinds,  877. 
Institution  Ibr  deaf  and  dumb,  877, 444. 
**         ftr  the  blind,  877. 

Maihi,  extent,  population,  whites,  867. 

Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  80, 867. 

Libraries,  social,  college, school,  fcoM860. 

Colleges,  teachers,  pupils,  incomo,  868. 

Acaoemles,  teacliers,  pupUs,  income,  868. 

Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Whites  oTer  20,  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
'*       natlTe  Dom,  do.,  868. 

Sducational  ftinds,  and  tax  ft>r  sehools,  878. 

Number  of  cities,  towns,  fcc,  878. 

State  reform  school,  878. 

Mewspapers,  &c.,  660. 

StatlsUca  of  insane,  bUnd,  Ibc.,  660. 
Mann,  Horace,  lectures  on  education,  772. 

"      on  educational  policy  of  Oonnecticnt,  719. 
Mansfield,  E.  D.,  on  American  education,  778. 
Manual  labor  schools,  228. 
Manuihcturing  establishments,  ohlldxan  in,  706. 
Marburg,  university  of,  404. 
Mabtland,  extent,  population,  wliite,  slaTO,  867. 

Whites, 6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to30,  »7. 

CoUeges.  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupilii,  income,  868. 

Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Whites  in  coll.,  aead.,  and  public  schools,  868. 
**  OTcr  30  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
"       natire  bom,  do.,  868. 

Libraries,  state,  college,  social,  school,  fcc.,869. 

Deaf  mutes,  bUnd,  Insane,  660. 

Newspapers,  661. 

Cities,  470. 

House  of  reftige.  879. 

Deaf;  dumb,  ud  bUnd,  879. 
MA88AcaD8RT8,  cxtcut  and  population,  867. 

Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 

Colleges,  teachen,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Whites,  in  coll.,  aead.,  and  pub.  schools,  868. 
^*       oyer  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
**       nadre  bom,  do.,  86b.     . 

Libraries,  state,  social,  colk«e,  school,  869. 

Newspapers,  661. 

StatisUcs  of  deaf;  bUnd,  inasna,  660. 

Cities,  470. 

Educational  fVinds,  879. 

Town  tax,  879. 

Public  high  scho^  879 

Normal  schools,  87tf. 

Scholacship  in  oolloges,  879. 


Board  of  education.  879. 
Teaelier's  wages,  879. 


>im  school  fbrlK^B,  879. 


880. 
School  fbr  Idiots.  880.    "      ' 
Pzirate  establishment  Ibr  Idlote,  880. 
Perkins'  faistitntion  fbr  blind,  880. 
Dtef  and  dumb,  880. 
Massaehusette  general  hospital.  661. 

dcs,  subjecte  and  methods  of  inst.,  688. 

the  "  Commission'*  of,  in  France,  688. 

proper  subjecta  fbr  examination,  688. 

sultfecto  discussed,  688. 

arithmetic,  684. 

programme  of  arithmetic,  689. 

geometry,  641. 

pramme  of  geometry,  646. 
on  popcJar  education,  778. 
,  N.,  on  debating,  496. 
btharine,  on  fhmale  education,  667. 
McKean,  Joseph,  obituanr  of,  666. 
Mmoo,  extent  and  population,  866. 
Miohxoah,  extent  and  population,  867. 
Whites,  6  to  10,  10 to  16,  16to30,867. 
College^  teachers,  pupils,  ineome,  868. 
Acadamies,  teachers,  pnpils,  income,  868. 
Public  schools,  teachers,  pnpils,  income.  868. 
Whites,  in  coll.,  aead.,  and  publio  schools,  868. 
"       OTer  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
"       nadTe  bom.  do.,  868. 
Libraries,  social,  college,  school,  fro.,  869. 
Newspapers,  661. 

Statistics  of  daaf  mutes,  blind,  fro.,  660. 
Cities,  470. 

Xdttcational  f^ds,  447. 
Normal  school,  447. 

A^lum  fbr  deaf;  dumb,  and  bUnd,  444 ,  447. 
Middlebury  College,  statistics  of,  406. 
Military  schools  in  Jfrujoe,  628. 
'*  't  Russia,  888. 

Mining  school  at  Preiberg,  82L 
a  «     inf  -- 

•«  "in 

MnnrisoTA,  extent,  population,  white,  fcc,  867. 
Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 
Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  90R, 
Whites  oyer  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 

''       natiTebom.do.,868. 
Libraries,  state,  sodal,  869. 
Misamsipw.  extent,  population,  fcc,  867. 
Whites,  6  tolO,  10  to  16,  16  to  20, 867. 
Collages,  Ijpaehers,  pupils,  income,  8^. 
Academies,  teachars,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Publio  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868 
Educational  ftinds,  447. 
Whites  in  coU.,  aead.,  and  public  schools,  868. 
"       OTer  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868* 
t<       natlTe  bom,  do  ,  868. 
Ubrarles,  state,  college,  fcc,  869. 
Newspapers,  Ac.,  661. 
Deaf-mutes,  blind,  fcc,  660. 
Institution  for  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  869. 
MOSOUBI,  extent,  population,  whites,  slaTes,  867. 
Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16to20,867. 
Colleges,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Libraries,  state,  college,  socia],  &e.,  868. 
Deaf  mutes,  blind,  insane,  fcc,  660. 
Newspapers,  fcc,  661. 
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Washington's  ftequest.  317. 
Augustinus,  by  Jansenius,  1,  4.  [683. 

Austria,  Public  Instrnctlon,  Reference,  6TO, 

Special  and  Scientific,  695. 

Military  Schools  and  System,  707. 

Univen*itieB.  710.  [961. 

Autobiographical  Sketches— School  Days,  949, 
Bacon,  205.  Chapin,  215. 

Barnard,  F.  A. P., 210.    Emerson,  257. 
Barnard,  H.,  808.  Gibbon,  577. 

Boyd,  205.  Graydon.  1,57.       . 

Breck,  106.  Heyne,72  667. 

Seward,  697.  Mason,  79. 

Thatcher,  »19.  Trumbull,  79. 
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B.  A.,  Bachelor  of  Arte,  106,  409, 666. 

BxamlnationB,  100,  491, '606,  035. 

TripoB  Bzaminations  of  1773  and 

Commencement  Bxerdses  and  O^remoniee. 
Bachelor  of  Science— London,  666.      [118,  68&. 

Law,  666;  Sargery,  666. 
Bacon,  Asa,  Benefuctor  of  Tale  Colldee,  884. 
Bacon,  Fmncia,  University  Refonns,  880. 

Realistic  Studies— Methods,  881,  040. 
Bacon,  Leonard,  School-life  in  Hartford,  dd6. 

John  Dayenport's  woriL  at  New  Haven,  S8S. 
Bacon,  W.W.,  N.  Haven  Giammar  School,  S07. 
Bad  Habitfl.  Protection  from,  99.  [688. 

Baden ,  Dacny  JPablic  InBtraction— Reference, 
Bagg.  Sophia  D.JOrphan  Asylom  drXJtica.918. 
Bancroft,  Barly  Constitution  of  Conn.,  166. 
Barlow,  Joel,  national  Instltatlon,  818. 

National  university  at  Washington,  819. 
I^nlversal  Popular  Education,  So. 
Bamird,  F.  A.  P^  Teacher  at  Hartford,  901,  S16. 

Reminiscences  of  Qrammar  School,  910. 
Barnard,  Henry,  Barly  attention  to  Schools,  996. 

Hartford  Grammar  School— Personal,  906. 

Hartford  Public  High  School,  295. 

List  of  Bdncatlonal  Publications.  1096. 

Award  of  Paris  Expo,  to  PubUcationa,  1096. 
Barnard,  J.,  School  Days  in  1680, 609. 
Barnard,  T.,  Teacher  in  New  Hampshire,  860. 
Barrows,  B.  P.,  AirtfordGr.  School,  901,  910 
Barstow,  Z.  8.,  New  Haven  Grammar  School, 
Bartram,  John  and  William,  878.  J^Ol. 

Basedow,  Memoir  and  Work—Reference,  715. 
Batens,  W.,  Janua  Linguarum,  868. 
Bavaria,  Public  Instruction— Ref..  684,686, 048. 
Baynes,  T.  8.,  Port  Royal  Logic,  8, 19. 
Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  145. 
Beadsmen,  in  Trinity  CoBege,  491. 
Beauty,  Sense  and  Appreciation,  979,  898. 
Bedel,  Yeomen,  109,  484, 490;  Esquire,  118. 
Bedroakers,  or  Gyp.  at  Cambriage,  100, 440, 698. 
Beecher,  Catharine  B..  Memoir,  66-06. 

Domestic  and  School  Training,  66, 68. 

Hartford  Female  Seminary,  7i. 

Western  Teachers— Health  of  Women,  86. 

Co-laborers— Domestic  Economy,  84, 85. 
Beecher,  B.,  Hartford  Grammar  Schooll  900. 
Beecher,  Lyman,  Glimpses  of  Domestic  Life,  66. 
Beer-Drinking,  German  Students,  948, 967. 
Beers,  Isaac,  Legacy  to  Yale  College.  888. 
Belgium,  Public  Instruction— Ref.,  709, 948. 
BelKDAp,  J.,  Education  in  New  Hampshire,  867. 
Bell,  Andrew,  060;  Chair  of  Eds.,  8^ 
Ben,  Samuel,  Teacher,  and  U.  S.  Senator,  886. 
Benedictines,  860;  Royal  Milititfy  College,  148. 
Benefactors  of  American  Schools,  185,  £11, 817. 

Tale  College,  803,  au,  867, 885. 
Beneke,  Pedagogical  Views,  18,  60. 
Benevolence,  Balance  of  Righta  and  Equity,  48. 
Bentley,  RlchareL  Memoir,  407. 

Mastership  of  Trinltr  Collm,  408. 

guarrels  with  the  Feuows,  fil. 
[terary  Work,  407,  417, 489. 
Berkley,  Geoise,  OorreapondeDce,  zl,  869. 

Scholarship  in  Yale  CoUege,  888. 
Berlin  Univerdty,  711, 860/969. 

Programme  of  Lectures  in  1896, 091. 

Scientiflc  Institutions— Reference,  600|  706. 
Beveridge,  John,  Teacher  in  ITU,  168. 
Bible,  Open  and  Shut  In  Doctors*  Degree,  194. 
Bible  and  Mental  Philosophy,  79.  [610. 

Biblical  Instruction- Divinity  Students,  111, 

Lectures,— Cursory,  Ordinaril,  Biblld,  119. 
Bidding  Prayer,  Cambridge,  685. 
Binney,  Horace,  Charitable  Uses,  xi,  869. 
Biogradby  Educational,  861-800. 

New  Hampshire  Teachers,  867-868. 

Hartford  Grammar  School,  187-991. 

New  Haven  Hopkins  School,  987-901 

Ipswich  Grammar  School,  187-149. 

Boxbuiy  Latin  School,  Iff,  198. 


Birch  and  Rod  in  Scholastic  Service,  860. 

In  BngUsh  Literature,  860. 854. 
Blackwood's  Magaeine— College  Life,  680. 
Bkuikenberg,  First  Kindergarten,  88. 
Blind  Children,  School  for,  916. 
Blair,  James,  Memoir,  876. 
Birard  ofNational  Popular  Edacatlon,  9L 
Boards,  or  Tablets,  College,  418, 487,  OS. 
Boarding-houses  at  Rugby,  784. 
BoaUng-Clnbe  for  Exercise,  638, 640. 

Bacingin  May  Term,  581,  687. 
Book  Work  in  Ezaininations,  100,  667. 
Boot,  Monument  to  Kiik  White,  686. 
Boston  Latin  SchooL  ix ;  Mast^  Hnnt,  MA,  987. 

Primary  Schools,  6ric^,  796. 

Emerson,  School  for  Young  Ladies,  908. 

Society  of  Natural  History,  881. 
Botany  and  Botanic  Gardens.  485, 486. 

First  American,  «t  Philaddidiim,  878. 
Bounties  on  Certain  Stndlea,  461, 468. 
Bowditch,  Nathaniel,  9^. 
Bowles,  W.  J.,  Oxford  Bevirited,  485. 
Boyd,  John,  School-life  at  Hartford.  9Qff. 
Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  Legacy  for  Indiana,  818. 
Brace,  Jonathan,  Schootlife  at  Hartford,  907. 
Bracket,  or  ClaMiiication  of  CandMatas,  615. 

Chidlenging,  Examples,  690. 
Brackett,  Anna  C,  Rosenkranz  Pedagoglca,  96. 
Braunius,  George,  Cambridge  in  1675, 98. 
Breakikst,  Cambridge  Students,  441, 448^  690. 
Breck,  Samuel,  R^niniscences,  145-150. 

School-life  in  Boston,  1778, 149. 

College  at  Sorfise,  in  France,  149. 

Acquisition  of  French  Langnage,  14& 

Report  on  Ndrmal  Schools  for  Peon.,  145u 
Brick,  in  Cantab  Language,  100. 
Brlsted,  Charles  Astor,  699. 

Cambridge— First  ImpresaioDs  oi;  487. 

Trinitv  Reading  Man's  Day,  441. 

Experience  of  Kramlnfttiona,  695. 
Brogues  or  Breeches,  854. 
Browning,  O.— Barnard's  Journal  of  Ed.,  STX 
Br-^^.  John  C-^^,  **"* 
Bruu;:ham,  Henry,  Lun<ion  Univer&ity,  651. 

Estimate  of  George  Wai*hlngian,  8U7. 

Tribute  to  Educators,  861,  960. 
BiQhl  Library.  Dri<?den,  870.  plS. 

Brooklyn,  Inptitution  for  Dependent  CStlMrni, 
Brothers,  Elder  and  Junior  of  Tripos.  117, 607. 
Bufferton  Estate— Boyle's  Indian  Charity,  8*5. 
Brunswick,  Public  I n^t ruction.  0&4. 
Buckle,  American  Independence,  476.  91S. 
Buflalo,  Inptitutione  for  Dependent  Children, 
Bnllum  (Bentley),  the  King's  Librarian,  41T. 
Bullying  New-comer«,  Pbuadelpbia  Acad.  15d. 
Bimce,  J.  M..  Public  High  School,  Hartford,  Ml. 

Prize,  Es^Bay  on  School  Improvement,  M. 
Bnrpher,  or  Citizens'  Schools — German,  AM. 
BurirespG.,  Hartford  High  SchooL  S81,  Ml. 
Burke,  £..  Speeches  to  be  Studied,  W  til- 
Bum  ham.  Teacher,  368. 
Burf=ar.  411,  441,  628. 
Burj'chent'chaft— General  German,  T09v  flflBL 

Jena  Or[,mnlzntion.9fA  P'^l 
Burton,  ^V"..:icii,  ^.^v..»'rii   V,  HtMi],  ffc.,. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  School  Report,  240,  flO& 
Butler,  College,  Cambridge,  685. 
Butler,  Samuel,  Rod  and  wbii    ' 
Butteries,  and  CoUm  Domeai 
By  e-Fellowships— Cunbiidge,  68S. 
^rm  OB  Flogging,  864. 

Cabineto  of  Nataral  Hlttoir,  941, 488. 
CaiuB  Collom,  Cambridge,  517. 
Calderwood,  Henrv,  TVsacfaing,  960. 
Calendar,  UtaiTerafty^  487,  Sll,  819. 
California,  960. 

Calisthenics,  for  Girls*  Schools,  TIL 
Cam— River  and  Town,  97, 870, 4S8. 
Cambridge  University,  97, 809, 488, 8,  lOOB. 
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Historical  Development,  97. 

BepresenUUlTe  Men,  8O7-40a 

Present  Constitution,  48a. 
Condition,  486-64i. 

Bystem  of  Braminatloos,  600. 

Details— Studie8,Student  Life, 
Abuses,  Mastership,  4SL 
Academic  Costume,  480. 
Accounts,  528,  444. 
Act,  The,  105, 180. 

Bachelors,  108. 118. 

Masters,  118,  m. 

Earlier— Senior,  llflL 

Later— Qreat,  la. 

Divinity.  128. 

Law,  116. 
Canon  and  CivO,  IflL 

Philosophy,  188. 

Physicic,  194. 

Grammar,  129. 

Music.  116. 134. 
Admission,  XB,  491,  BOa 

Matriculation,  881,  6081 
Admonition,  684. 
A«:e  on  Entering,  880. 

Audit  Oup,  444. 
Algebra,  606. 
4merican  Students.  881 
Amusements.  890, 6sl, 
Answerer.  188. 
Arithmetic.  897,  40L 
Apostles,  860. 
Apparitors,  96. 
Appointments,  hj 
tions,  461,  471. 

Results,  6(W,  669. 
Arts.  The  Seven,  106, 888k 

Trivium,  896. 

Quadrivlum.  896. 
Arts,  Course,  m 

Commencement^  106^  Ui 

Degrees,  106, 490. 

RSent,  109. 

Assessor .  484. 
Astfze,  m 

^Associations,  429, 44ik 
•    Local,  486,  484. 
Athletics,  m,  586. 
Bachelor,  491. 

Arts,  106,  491. 

Of  the  Stool,  114»1]& 

Scholar,  443. 

Modes  of  Admission,  IM. 
Modem,  498. 

Ceremonies.  497. 
Bacon,  Francis,  880. 
Bamaby  Lectures,  118. 
Bathing,  390. 
Beadsmen,  421. 
Bedel,  Beadle.  108,  lld^ML 

Yeoman,  490. 

Esquire,  484,  497. 

Begging,  106. 

Bells,  College.  580,  870, 787. 

Benefices,  College,  517. 

University.  486.  616. 
Bentley,  Richard,  407. 
Bevers,  115. 
Bible,  184. 
filblici,  US. 
Bidding-Prayer,  688. 
Birch,868. 
Boards  or  Tablets,  487,  688. 

Keeping  Names,  417, 487. 
BoatingTra?,  640. ' 

Rig,  Colors,  538. 

Badng,  581,  680. 


Bonett,  128. 

Book-woriE,  lOOL  tm* 

Bosh,  100 

Botany,  486. 

Botimic  Garden,  481 

Boxing,  481. 

Boyle  Lecture,  Bentloy,  40f, 

Bracket,  615. 

Challenging,  680. 
BrasierrSa. 
Breakfast,  441,  6201 

Hot  for  Guests,  441 
Brewery,  444. 

Brick,  100.  («I7,  601 

Bristed,  Five  Years  at  Trinify, 
Brothers,  Tripos,  117. 

Senior,  117:  Junior,  117. 
Buffoonery,  119. 
Buildings,  96,  427,  485. 

King's  College -- 

Trinity  College  _ 
Bull-dogs,  100,  447. 
Bumps,  538. 
Bumptious,  100,6421 
Bursar,  411, 441,  681 
Butler,  521 
Butteries,  581 
Sye-Fellowship,  681 
Cad,  100. 

Qtlus,  orGonvffle  CoQege,  817. 
CWendar,487,  611,  811^ 
Cam,  97,  887. 
Candidate,  105.  Ill 

Bachelor,  487,  491 

Master,  121, 
Honors,  499. 
Pollmen,  499. 
Canoi  ^  "w,  lie. 

Canta.     • i  ^. 

Cap  and  Uown,  98,  447, 601 

Caput,  102,  483. 

Cards,  5;i2. 

CarvinjT.  444,  581. 

Caution  Money,  519,  642,  617. 

Celibacy,  408,  586. 

Censor,  488,  5^. 

Certificrate  for  Admission,  601 

Candidates  for  Bachelor,  481 
Chambers,  388,  428,  439,  447. 
Chancellor,  98,  101,  483. 

CJomrnissary,  484. 

Vice,  4B,  484. 
Chapel,  4.^  440,  446. 
Chapels,  440,  529. 

Moniinjf,  530,  441. 

Evenine:,  442,  446,  531 
Charon,  537. 
Cheke,  Sir  John,  377. 
Chest,  106,  489. 
Choice,  Students,  381,  641 

University,  542,  410. 

College,  5-43, 

Rooms,  541. 

Studies  541,  043. 

Career— Readily  maa.  441 
Row-inf  man,  100,  Ml 
Chorister  Boys,  446. 
Christ  College,  387,  517. 
Church  Benefices,  486, 511 
Civil  Law,  118, 1». 
Cloisters,  437. 
Clubs,  501,  580,  588 
Clare  College,  517. 
Classics,  897,  464,  6^. 
Chissical  Tnpos,  506,  881 
Class,   Distribution  of  Candi- 
dates, 609,  628.  689. 

Place,  Relative  to  Marks,  609. 

Bristed*s  Experience,  685,  680. 
Coach-Coaching  100,  6l7. 

Strictures,  648,  656,  661 


College  and    Non-Collegiatev 

Students,  500. 
Colleges,   Names,   Resourossp 

Government,  467.         517-11 

Cost— Tuition,  Living,  681 
Comitia,  Posteriora,  111 

Majora,  116,  181,  898. 
Oonunenoement,  Ancient^  101 

Modem.  497,  m.  181 

Expense,  Buffoonen%  109,497. 
Commensar,  V^2. 
Cominissan'.  SH,  4M. 
Commons,  525    528. 

Keeping,  lOO. 
Commoner,  Fellow,  387. 

Gentleman,  439. 
Comoraney,  380,  393. 
Companionship,  429,  6001, 
Composition,  100,  (128. 

Onjrinal,  100,  447. 
Competitive,  473.  (i09. 

Examination,  609,  656,  667. 

Everett's  Observ.,  643,  547, 

Resultfi,  619,  625,  548,  6ti4L 
Conprepation,  98,  483, 
Constitution,  101, 483. 
Constitutionals,  438. 
Constitutionalizini?,  Ml, 
Cook,  College,  442,  627. 
Corpus  fliristi  ruHHj^'e,  517, 

C..--       '    .,v.  -;  '     ■  _'       .  ■:- 

Costume,  Academic,  481  * 

IXoctors,  488. 

Masters,  489. 

Bachelors,  489. 
Nobleman,  489. 
Fellow  Commoner,  Ml 
Pensioner,  490. 

Officers,  490. 
Council,  488. 
Court,  or  Quad,  487,  BH 

Old  Trinity,  446. 
Cram,  100,  N)7,  665. 
Croke,  Richard,  871 
Cricket,  474,  586. 
Cursor.  109. 
Cursorie,  110,  111 

Bxtraordinarie,  111 
P"  '     llMiiiine.  5:^2,  537. 
L>..  ■    ,.  .,     ,.,  :>t>. 
Dean,  ■1-lU. 

Debating  Qubs,  445,  687. 
Debts,  533. 

Declamation,  638,  MO. 
Degrees.    Kinds,  111,  494 

Examinations,  505,  609. 

Exercises,  115,  611. 

Initiation,  123,  493,  497. 

Symbols  ExT)lained,  134. 
Cap.  124;  Bible,  ik      ItH, 
Ring,  mi  Chair,  1»4;  Kisi 
Demonstrators,  485. 
Determiners,  113,  392. 
Determinations,  113,  611. 
Dialectics,  110.       ^ 
Dinner.  529,  527. 

Trinity  CoUege  Hall,  441, 441 
Discipline,  389;5;i4. 
Disputation,  106.  Ill,  111611. 
Divmity,  HI,  410,  510. 
Divinity  Act,  116,  122. 
Doofon^j  111,  489.  49«4. 
Domestic  Economy,  581 
Domestic  Life,  448,  521. 
Dons,  440,  532. 
Double  First,  622. 
Downing  College.  517. 
Dramatic  Exerci.sea,  98L 
Dress,  42-1.  4.S9,  503. 
Duns,  and  Debts,  ^1. 
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Pace,6ei. 

Palmer,  Ferule,  lOS,  ISSL 

AppUcatioii,  123. 
Paper  Work,  898,  648. 
Pembroke  Ck)llege,  618L 
Pensioner,  489,  448. 

Lessei^-Greater,  887. 
Pewter,  640. 

Physical  Stamina,  488, 474»  QM. 
PUeum,  106. 
PUeati,  194. 
Pin-marker,  440. 
Hate-TankaixL  64a 
PluckecL  100,  607. 041 
Pocket  Money,  6M. 
Poetrv,  487-86. 
Poll-Tfframlnatton,  OIL 
Pollmen,  499,  668. 
Poor  Scholars.  481. 

Peouniary  Help,  100, 8011 

Scholarships.  6S1. 
Person  Prize,  618. 
Porters,  887. 
Posers,  117. 
Position,  128. 
Post,  Posted,  68a 
Praelector,  118. 
Praevaricator,  106, 118, 181. 
Printed  Questions,  616, 648. 

Oral,  509. 
PresidenOlT,  487. 
Preyious  Examination,  604. 

Additional  Subjects— Degree, 
Priorums,  118.  606. 

Private  Tutor,  617.  688. 64A. 
Prizes,  University,  6ia 

CoUege,  616-19. 
ProTost,  618. 
Proctor.  102,  484. 
Proctorizing,  447. 
Professoni,  486,  601 

Salaries,  480. 

Lectures.  686. 
Principia,  Newton's,  40a 
Privileges,  457. 
Public  Orator,  484. 
PubUc  Schools,  106.  889,  897. 
Puni8hment6,^80,  894,  684'  687. 
Pupilarii.  Statu,  421 

Code  of  1750, 4M. 
Quad,  Quadrangle.  487,  688. 
Quadragesima,  107, 116. 

Standing  in,  107.  898. 
"     drivium,  108, 896. 
'  rienium,  891. 
•els,  411-82. 

uesUo,  HI,  612. 

Examples  in  1778.  618. 
Questionist,  107,  891.  441. 

Father  of  the  College,  618. 

Moderators  and  Fathers,  618. 

Proctor's  Canvass,  618. 

List  Wranglers,  618. 
Questions,  Printed,  626. 

Examination  1778.  618L 
Queen's  College,  618. 

Oxford,  618. 
Racing-Boat,  681.680w 

Training  for,  68t 
Ramus  Logic,  886. 
Rank.  497. 

Reading,  100,  448, 689. 
Reading  Man,  100,  887. 
Rector,  KW,  370. 
Reeent.  101,  109. 

Non  R<*?rent,  100. 
Rent,  517-19,  520. 
Residence.  3S9,  499,  60a 

Exeat,  5()0. 

Suspension,  60a 


Responsfons,  107,  OIL 

little  GoTwi. 
Respondent,  107,  OIL 

Opponent,  611. 

Record  in  Marks.  61& 
Responsal  Seat,  118. 
Rhetoric  887. 
Riflemen,  689. 

Ring,  in  Degree  Oeromonj,  111 
Ro5  Symbol,  128. 

Power,  889,  880. 
Rowing,  Exercise.  681,  680. 
Row-mg,  Dissipation,  lOa 
Royston  Horse,  96. 
SaUiies,486. 
Sanskrit,  486. 
Schools,  UniversityM06,897. 

Arts,  Grammar,  106,  888, 

Logic,  Rhetoric,  182,  M 
Scholars,  487. 

Bachelor,  44a 
Scholarships,  68a 

Universi^,  611,  68L 

College,  617. 
Scout,  100. 

ScribblingPaper,  €87. 
Screen  in  HalL  441. 
Scrutators,  10^ 
Second  Year  Men,  44L 
Seedy,  100. 
Senoitic  Tripos,  6ia 
Senate,  488. 
Senate  House,  688,  641 
Senior,  Sophister,  441. 

Classic.  &I4. 

Wrangler,  100,  606. 

FeUows,  440. 
Sermons,  485,  686. 
Servants,  Charges,  680. 

Example  <^  College,  688L 
Seven  Liberal  Arts,^91 

Trivium,  108,  896. 

Quadrivium,  108. 
SexViri,481 
Shady,  100. 
Sherry  Cobblers,  688L 
Shipwreck,  100. 
Silver  Spoon,  680. 
Sizar,  401.  4^. 
Sizings,  100,  448,  S96. 
Sidney,  Sussex  College,  888, 6ia 
Slan^ng,  640. 
Smalls/681. 
SmithPrize.  508. 
Smoking,  390,  688,:640. 
Snob,  m. 

SoUdtor,  484.  TllS,  618. 

Sons,  Men  Just  Going  Out,  107, 
Sophister,  440. 

^nior,  441,  68a 

Junior.  441. 
Sophs,  1(J0. 
Spoon,  631 

Sporting  Door,  487, 417. 
Spirting,  100. 

St.  Catherine  College,  618. 
St.  John's  College,  397,  518. 

Wo nls worth,  Prelude,  428. 
St.  Mary's  Church,  116,  535. 
St.  pHter's  Oaiepe,  519. 
Standing  in  Quadrageaima,  107. 
Standing  and  Residence,  115. 
Statu  Piipillari,  4Ji4,  442. 
Studies  and  Exercises,  388. 
Stiulent  Life,  4ii0,  437,  443. 

Non-Collesiate,  6^1. 
Stud iu in  Generale,  103,  lOa 
Sturbryd^e  Fair,  370. 
Subject,  ("Jettin.cf  up,  100, 
Sunday,  120,  531,  &3a 
&upp«rs,  111 


SuppUcat,  107, 8BiL 
Desree,  491, 49a 

Taxors,  108L 

Tea  Parties,  447«  688L 

Team,  lOa 

TennyBOA.48a 

Ten  11-^.  :aN^  4P9.  621 

R.^.       .:    -^  4^9. 

NecesAary  for  DegTM^  OOa 
Terrae  FiUus.  507.  [Oia 

Thucydides,  Specimen  Fl^Mr, 
Tobacco.  :i90. 
To^iTi  and  Grown,  98,  387. 
Translation  Literal,  647. 

Idiomatic  English,  617. 
Tripod,  607. 
Tripos,  100,  118.  507. 
Trii>os— and  Two  Brotherly  IHL 
Tripos  List,  n:J,  ti09,  641 
Trijxis  Paper.  507. 
Tripos  Examinations,  60fll 

Mathematical,  615. 

Classical,  508. 
..     Moral  Science.  508. 

Natural  Science.  509. 
'     Law  and  Hijstory,  6091 

Theolo^,  510. 

Indian  Languages,  510. 

Strictures,  6l6.  648,  661 

Publicity  to  Results,  616^  CtH 
Trinity  College,  519,  407 

Hall,  443. 
Trinity  Court,  445. 
Trinity  Hall,  519. 
Trivium,  103,  396. 
Tuition,  4vS8,  530,  61T. 
Tutors,  438.  617,  638. 

Colletfe,  S83,  d45.  MflL 
Assistants,  64S. 

Private,  488.  688/841 

Milton's  Time,  vBBt  M^ 
Johnson,  616. 
Gibbon,  617,  587. 
Bristed.  433.  «38. 
Everett,  &:i. 
Undergraduates-Niimbar.  9tL 

Classification,  441. 

Freshmen,  441. 

Second  Tear,  441. 
.    Third  Year.  441. 

Questionist,  441.  611. 

Bank  and  Dress,  487, 601 

Resident,  500. 

Non-Collegiate,  001. 
Union  8oci<^,  445,  637. 
Vacations,  541,  6». 

Long,  699. 

Reading  in  College,  818, 681 

Reading  Parties,  541. 
Varier,  or  Praevaricator,  SM. 
Vesperia^lOS,  Itt,  898. 
Verses  of  Tripos,  117, 607. 
Versification,  611. 
Vice  Chancellor.  481 
Viva  Voce,  509,  616. 
Walks,  Daily,  441,  541. 

Constitutional,  441,  541. 

Vacations,  Ml. 
Whist,  448,  532. 
Wine  Parties,  441 
Wordsworth.  College  life,  4HL 

Kind's  College  Chapel,  431 
Wran^rler,  100,  508,  641 

Senior.  100,  508,  531 

Optimes,  100.  508. 
Senior,  113.  501 
Junior,  114.  501 

Smith  Prize,  508. 

Challenging  Bradtot,  801 
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CufBBiDOK  UinvBniTT,  Detolli. 
Kaster  Term,  888,  8S6. 

ll!T-ii.mifMt.tJnnfL  0S8. 

Eating.  CoUege,  448,  680, 099. 

Hard  Work,  488,  448,  644. 
Elder  Brother  of  Tripos,  118. 
Electoral  Roll,  488,  6«. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  407, 448. 
Emanuel  GoUege,  618 
Endowments  for  Studies,  4B1. 

University.  486,  611,  68& 

College,  486,  61^19. 

Que^onable  Policy.  4B8,  516. 
Erasmus,  871. 
Eton  Boys,  685. 
Euclid,  m,  688,  648.  [648. 

Everett,  On  the  Cam,  448,  585^ 
Examiners,  619,  689. 
Examinations,  583,  619. 

Admission,  4^  508. 

Matriculation,  505. 

College  Annual  Prises,  491. 

University  Ordinary  Degree, 
Previous,  491,  604.        [491. 
General,  491,  605. 
SpecialEaster.  491,  606. 
Uoral  Science,  498. 
Law,  m^506. 
Natural  Science,498,  606. 
Mechanism,  498. 

Honor,  or  Triposes.  607. 
Mathematical,  607, 609,^. 
Classical,  606.  [608. 

Moral  and  Natural  Science, 
Law  in  Dec.,  609 
Historical  in  Deo.,  609. 
TheologicaL  610. 
Semeticand  Indian,  610.1 

Scholarahips,  511,  641. 

Prizes  and  MedJJs,  518,  640.. 

Fees  for  Examinations^SSQ. 

College  Scholarships,  tS7. 

Smith  Prizes.  684. 

Local  Examinations,  486. 
Exerdse,  441,  531,  541. 
Exercises,  University.  897. 
Exhibitions,  511. 
Exx)ense  for  Service,  688. 
Expulsion,  535. 
Father  of  the  College,  198. 

Senior  Regent,  lis.  [619L 

Duties  to  Candidates,   188, 
Fees,  University.  496,  680. 

Colleges,  517-5^. 

Priv^  Tutor,  617,  688,  640. 
FeUows-Socli,  440,  480. 

Resident,  487. 

Commoner,  887,  489,  490. 

Table,  444. 

Quarrel  with  Head,  409. 
Ferule,  Master's  Symbol,  188. 
Fetcher  of  New  Students,  106. 
Fines,  448,  535. 
Fires,  Open.  447. 
First  Year  Men,  448. 
First  Classmen,  619. 686  688L 

Double  First,  628. 
Flogging,  889.  894,  581 
Flooring  a  Paper,  100. 
Fencing,  400.  m. 
Food  ahd  Kitchens,  686, 448. 
Fox-hunting,  531. 
Foundationers,  185,  441,  487. 
Founders  of  Colleges,  517, 68B. 
Freshmen,  105,  448. 
Furniture,  588. 

Detriments,  688L 
Funk,  634. 
OambUne,  448,  68% 
Garb,  4«. 
Gates.  448,  68S. 


Gating,  689,  686. 
Getting  up,  100. 
Gloves  and  Groats,  191 
Glomeria,  108. 

Mafdster  Gramar,  108,  188L 
Gown— Gownsman,  lOOL  48flL 
Grace,  441 
Graces,  488. 
Grammar,  106. 
Greek,  871-60.  465. 

Pronunciation,  878L 
Government,  488. 

College,  487. 
Oyp,  mj,  447,  498.  538. 
HWI,  or  Hostol,  519. 
Hall,  Trinity  College,  441,  4A 
Hang  out,  100. 
Harry  Soph,  428. 
Hat,  4,18,  489. 

Hat-Fellow  Commoner,  439. 
Hazing.  448. 
Head,  CoUege,  417,  4»r. 
Help  to  Poor  Students,  638,  648. 
High  Steward,  4ftl,  625. 
HLstory,  506. 
Histoncal  Tripos,  509. 
Honorary  Degrees,  496. 
Honors,  499,  644. 

Preparation,  614. 

Examinations,  625,  684. 

Examples,  472.  619. 

Strictures  on  Working,  848L 
Honor  Men,  472.  532,  634 
House  of  Regents,  101. 

Non  Regents,  102. 
Hoods,  Scarfs  and  Gowns,  489. 
Inception,  IffJ,  482,  497. 
Incepting  for  others,  109. 
Inceptors,  108,  494. 
Inns,  or  Taverns,  890.         [508. 
Instnictlon,    University,    808, 

Earliest,  103. 

College,  397,  645. 

Private,  m7,  400,  645. 
Itinerant  Scholars,  106,  488. 
Jesus  College,  518. 
Junior  Brother  of  Tripos,  117. 
Junior  Fellow,  440. 
Junior  Optimes,  114,  68i 
Junior  Sophs,  422,  441. 
Jurists.  112,  116,494, 
Keble  College,  528. 
Keep,  100.  440,  525. 
King's  College,  518,  535. 
King's  College  Men,  6S5. 
King's  College  Chapel,  434. 
King's  Parade.  531, 
Kirke  White,  536. 
Kit--!— '   ''-viiege,  445,  528. 

Lafln,  454,  464. 

Greek,  455. 

Indian,  510. 

Modem.  466,  660. 
Law,  118,  509.  [644. 

List  of  Successful  Candidates, 
Lawn,  College,  44& 
Lector,  896. 
Lecture,  109, 118, 689. 

University,  (06,  645. 

CoUege,  689,  686,  645. 

Master  Regent,  109. 

Bamabj,  118. 

Cursorie-Ordinary,  109, 118. 
Ls  Days,  113. 
LegislatlTe  Branch,  488. 
Lent  Term,  107,  499,  686,  686. 

Standing  in  Quadrag.,  107 
Lentulus— Non  reading,  580. 


Library— Bishop  Moore.  4m 

Troops  to  OxTortl,  420. 
Little  Go,  100,  504,  631. 
L«X'a1  Examinations,  495. 
Longs  and  Shorts,  ti41. 
Lotlge.  The  Master's,  4-10. 

Bentley's  Controversy,  408L 
Lodgings,  488,  603. 
Logic,  110.  398. 
Long  Vacation.  Ml,  639. 
Long,  Music  Speech,  U9, 
Loo  and  Whist,  5:£i. 
Manciple,  or  Bursar,  5281 
Magdalen  CoUege,  519, 
Manners,  5iU. 
Markers,  447,  531, 
Marks,  440,  6^30. 
Master,  417.  440. 

Arts,  lOH,  41(4. 
Commencement.  tl6,  IfL 
Mathematics,  4^%  643,  t>59. 

TripoB.  607,  609. 
Matriculation,  401,  502,  544. 

Examination,  502. 

FopH,  4W,  5V»0. 
Mav  "        ,    -■■■:.  (\2,\ 

Kx  -.  rr39,  633,  6W. 

Meals,  441, 448,  526,  529. 
Medals  and  Prizes.  634. 

General  Policy,  w7. 
Medicine— Degrees,  llflL 

Modem,  494. 
Medical  Education,  Cost.  681. 
Members— Electoral  Roll,  488. 

University,  487.  502. 

CoUege,  487,  503,  499. 

ParLiamentJ484. 

Costume,  489. 
Michaelmas  Term,  888,  4891 

Time  for  entering,  499. 
Migration,  544,  682. 
Mild,  100. 

MUton's  College  life,  885. 
Modem  Languages,  456. 

Absence  or  Professors,  48S. 
Moderations,  543,  617. 
Moderators,  115,  484,  611,  648. 
Moore's  Library— Epigram,  419. 
Moral  Science  Tripos,  461. 
Motives,  Appealed  to,  648-64. 
Museums,  486. 
Music,  119,  496. 
Karnes— Colleges,  Heads,  517. 

University  Officers,  99. 488. 

Professorships,  485. 

Members,  Ranic,  487,  489. 

Scholarships,  511. 
Nature  and  Art,  428.  431. 
Natural  Science,  Tripos,  508. 

Prizes,  515. 
Natural  Philosophy,  614,  668. 
New  and  Old,  8TO. 
Noblemen,  439,  444,  632. 

Sons,  410,  444,  487. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  401. 

College  Associations,  419, 446. 
Non  College  Men,  487,  500,  621. 
Non  Reading  Man,  530. 
Novel  Reading,  632. 
Oak  Doors,  Sporting,  447 

Screen,  444. 
Oath,  121,  498. 
Observatory.  486. 
October  Term,  499. 
Opponent^  107,  611. 
Opponencies,  107,  891, 6]& 
Optimes,  508,  624. 

Senior,  493. 

Junior,  493,  625. 
Oral  Instruction,  600.. 
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eunbridm,  Hamid  OoUace,  804, 968.  M«. 

New  j^trijand,  HopUnsTraiteM, 8M, 906. 
Gunpbell,  ThomM,  London  UniTenltjr,  SUL 

Bectonhip  of  QUwsow  Unirenitr,  988. 
Ctndidate,  lOS,  118,  ifi,  401. 
Ctnon  Law,  113«  ISS,  610. 
Cr.y.  r.r  :  'f— u,  CuiubridKC,  438,  447,  503. 
Capt^H,  L oiiopp  >vt«tt'm  at  AtheoB,  962. 
CaproD,  William 'B-,  Hartford  Gr.  School,  203. 
Capron,  Saratiel  M,,  302,  364. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  950.  [dria,  310. 

Carae,  R  L.,  Waghinffton's  Beqnesit  to  Ak-xan- 
Carter,  William,  Hartford  Grammar  School, 
Carving,  College,  444,  531.  [201.  210,  316. 

Catech^m,  9a);  in  Graramar  Schools,  803. 
New  Uampfhire  Town  School,  369. 
Gennan  .Schools*,  684.  716. 
Catholic  Church  and  SchoolP,  950,  902. 
Nej'lecied  Children,  918-19. 
Iritjh  National  Schools,  910. 
Convent  Primaiy  School,  912. 
Caution  Money,  Origin  and  Object,  512, 642, 017. 
Censor,  of  Non-Collegiate  Studonta,  308,  613. 
Centralization,  950. 
Census,  National,  950. 

Ceremonies  in  Conferring  Degrees,!®,  493, 407. 
Challenpintr  the  Bracket,  615,  620, 
Chalk  and  Blackboard— A ga&siz,  880. 
Chamber?,  Students  at  Cambridge,  101,  483. 
Chancellor.  Cambridge,  101,  483. 
Chimning,  O.  G.,  Ne^vport  Schools,  962. 
Channing,  William  Ellery,  Self-Culture,  826. 

Filial  Dutv— Influence— Poetry,  820. 
Gharlee  V.,  Acnuipition  ofa  New  Language.  466. 
Charlci*town,  Ma^ h.,  Early  Free  School,  134. 
Chaucer  Cited,  111,857.  [286i 

Cheover.  Ezekiel,  Early  Latin  Master,  184, 138i, 
Choke,  Sir  John,  Greek  Pronunciation,  377. 
Cheraietry,  Professor,  485,  655,  557,  658. 

Laboratorj',  343,  411,  950,  9G.3. 
Chesp.  Fninkiln'fii  Morals  of  the  Game,  81S. 
Chest erlU'lil.  Lord,  050. 
Children  and  Childhood.  ^,  963. 
Children  Dependent  and  Dellnqaent,  918; 
Attendance  at  School,  171. 174, 961. 
Dntlee  to  Parents,  880.    Bmi^QTment,  908. 
Cborister-BoTs.  446.  [648. 

Ghoice  of  a  College,  Stndles,  Career,  881,  fin, 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  887. 
Fellowships.  Scholarships.  BzMbitioiiB,  617. 
Btadiee  in  Milton's  time.  887. 
ChriHiiaii  1'-  '•     -     "^■' 

Ciuifiuti.  l.u(n-aii..ii  tiijil  iSchoolfl— Amold.TW, 
Church  of  England  Schools.  950. 
Church  BeneflceP,  in  Gift  of  University,  486, 
Cicero,  cited.  562.  [618. 

Gibbon's  Study,  591. 
Cincinnati,  963;  Mis?  Beecher's  Labore,  831. 
Cincinnati  Society,  Washington  Collese,  317. 
Cities,  Educational  System  for,  231,  950,  968» 
Citizenship  and  Education,  20, 21. 
Ci%il  Law.  112,  122. 

Civil  Service,  Educational  Test,  460,  461,  471. 
Civilization,  960,  963, 
Clapham  Academy,  Hood's  Ode  to,  839. 
Clare  College,  Cambridge,  517. 
Class  List,  or  Clapsmen,  609,  626,  630. 
Civi'  FT'-'':if-rrir-.  'Ml 
*'     ■  ■      .      '^         ;,-,  887. 

Letter  to  w««.or  Ckwfi  ol  Tale  College,  891. 
Clarke  Professorship-Clarke  Scholawhlp,  899. 
Classics  and  Classical  Initmction,  897,464, 647. 
A  mold,  765 :  Dnff,831 .  [961 ,  968. 

Macaulay,  468;  Todhunter,  669;  References, 
Tripos  Examination.  608.  6S6. 
Qergy  and  Schools,  961, 963. 
OJpister— College  Associations,  97.       [607, 60a 
Clinton,  DeWitt,  In  Union  College— Seward, 
gough,  A.  H.,  Long  Vacation  Party,  541, 
Cleyeland,  N.,  Memoir  of  Moody,  TO6. 


Ow^md  OoiHBhliiff-49nBMdtce,  100^  dl7,  fBL 

Origin  and  DeTelopment,  «lC 
^  StrTctnree,  648,  66MB6 
Ooednoatton  of  Sexes,  gSL 

Mew  Bngland  Academle8,.799. 

GMa  Baomded'ftomOnniipiarScbooli.  88K. 
Code, JEEDgllah  School^  18T7-Need]e.wodc!niL 

OemiMi  SUtes,  688.  ^ 

Cc^brtch,  John,  and  Dr.  Bentlex,  418. 480. 
Collmni,  Warren,  Mental  Aritbmetic,  SUL  flBL 
Colet,  Deao^  Coltare  of  a  Chriatian  Mm.  788. 
Coleman,  Lyman,,  90O. 
Coleman,  George,  The  Bodiad,  800. 
Coleridge,  8. 1^,  961. 


Aauoiltiee  and  Students,  617. 
pnties  and  Studio ' 


ifuues  ana  studies,  oa. 

DaUy  Academic  Life-Sketch  in  Verse,  680. 

Briated— A  Reading  Man's  Day,  441.       [4A 


Brerett— Day  with  a  Pensioner  of  Trinihr* 

Sunday  Life— Manners— Discipline,  63& 

Tutors— B^;nlar  and  PriTate,  603,  686. 

Sndowmenta  and  Beeourcea,  517-620. 

Sports— Boating,  Cricket,  Races,  Walks,  688. 
Oollegee  in  Oxfoil,  988. 
Colleges  in  UnitttL  States.  968, 961. 
Collins,  A.  M.,  HBrtlbidHk:h  School,  M5, 9G. 
Collins,  Anthony,  and  Dr7%itley,  41& 
CoUinson,  Peter„  Memoir,  8TL 
'  Colonial  Legislation— Schools,  Yirsinia,  ix. 

Msssachuaelts,  li,  988. 

Connecticut  and  New  HAven,  164. 

New  Hampshire,  868. 
Colony  School,  Conn.,  178;  in  New  Haren,  888. 
Comenius,  Amos,  Jf  emoir  and  Pedagogics,  ?06l 

OrWs  Pictns— English  Edition,  8M, 
Comitia— Posterfbia,  MiOora,  116,  ISl.' 
Commonnt,  Commoiucy,  880, 893. 
Commenoement,.Anclent,  108, 118, 194, 961,988. 

Dissipation  and  Expense,  109, 497, 683. 
Commissafy,  University.  98, 4B4. 
Commoner,  Fellow,  89r,  488. 
Common  Education,  Social  Strength.  04S. 
Common  Schools,  American,  888. 

Demand  JiidiciuuB  I^egislation.  94S .       [948: 

Good  and  Cheap,  with  SUte  InteiposiuoiL 
Common  Schools,  Gennan,  686. 

—  •        ~  968. 

788. 

Oompetition^^irincipre^'  9n^  4ffi^  609. 9631. 
CompetitlTe  EzaminatioBs— CamVge,  600,  OfT. 

Strictures,  648. 670. 
Composition,  Prsctlce  in,  78, 967, 686, 961. 

Cambridge  Use  of  Term,  100, 447. 641. 
Compulsory  School  Attendance,  Reference,  886. 

Connecticut  Law  of  1669, 171, 174. 

English  Law  of  1876. 901. 

Lnuier's  Doctrine.  20. 
Congress  of  the  United  States— Land  FD]iey,9B9L 

National  University.  816. 
Conduct— Advice  by  Americans,  919. 961, 968. 

Washington,  801;  FrMikUn,  809;  Rntkdge, 
661;  Wirt,  667.  ^^^ 

Conferences  of  Teschers,  686. 
.Conflict  of  Studies,  Todbonter.  697. 
Connecticut,  Early  Civil  and  School  P^Uct,  161. 

Town  and  County  Graramar  Schools.  ITS. 

Claims  to  Western  Territoir  Ceded,  929 
Western  Resenn»r>State  School  Fund,  9S8L 
Conscience,  Education  of  the,  966. 
Conservatism.  61. 

Constitutional-College  Walk.  4.38. 441,  641. 
Construction,  Instinct  and  BakAu  38,  6G0. 
Convent  Primary  Schools  in  Ireland,  919. 
Conventions*  School,  938. 
Conversational  Method,  668. 
Cook,  Sir  Anthony,  Education  of  I>aiigfateis,468. 
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CToOperatioB  of  ParentB  and  Teachers,  S38. 

Copley,  the  Painter,  7«5. 

Corlet.  Qrammar  Master,  Gunbridge,  Maaa.,  187. 

€k>rnella8  Nepo:<,  57S. 

Corporal  Pauidhnient,  68S,  951. 

Arnold,  770  St.  Cyran,  6. 

Smenton,  261.  Bnglieh  Aatboritiea,  aM). 

Ro^enkranz.  39.        French  Flagellator,  150. 
Corpus  Chrioti  College,  Cambridge,  117. 

Fonndatlon,  Resources,  Student^  117. 
Coseic  Art,  or  Algebra,  Recorde,  867. 
Cost  of  Lining  at  Cambridge,  48S,  090. 

Oxford-CuUegea,  C88,  9t«. 
Costame,  Academic,  Cambridge.  890,  488. 

Doctors— Divinity,  Law,  Maelc,  480. 

Bachelors 'Fellow  Commoner,  489. 

Kon-CoUegiate  Members,  490.  [490. 

Cope,  Capes,  Cassock,  Gowna,  Hats,  Hoods, 

Oxford,  Reference,  968. 
Cotton  Library,  BuUam  (Bentley),Libra*n,417. 
Cotes,  Roger,  Trinity  College,  411, 
Country  Life,  Educational  Advantages,  857,951. 
County  Qrammar  School  in  Connecticut,  175. 
Conrse  of  Study— Cambridge,  1400, 105. 

Rugby  in  1896,  736;  1876,  770. 

Eton  in  1560,  751. 

Shrewsbury  in  1876,  740. 
Cram— Bad  and  Good— Jevons,  665. 

Study  of  a  Subject  for  a  Special  Purpose,  670. 

Brijited,  638.  m;  Everett,  645;  Seeley,  618. 

Tail,  636:  Wheu-ell,656;  Todhnnter,  661. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  860. 

Plea  for  Husbandmen's  and  Poor  Men^s  Chil- 
Crlcket  and  Ball,  441,  474,  588.  [dren,  869. 

Crime  and  Ignorance,  051. 
Crocker,  B.,  Teacher  in  1717,  l89. 
Croke,  Richard,  Memoir,  872.  t373. 

Inaugural  Discourse  on  Study  of  Oreek,  1319, 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  Si(b)ey  Sussex  College,  899. 

Durham  University,  645. 
Crosby,  David,  Nashua  Institute,  866. 
Cube  in  Froebers  Appliances,  48.  [158. 

Cnllick,  John,  Trustee  of  Qov.  Hopkins,  146, 
Culture  in  a  Republic,  968. 
Cursor  and  Cursorie,  Lecturing,  109, 110. 
Curiosity,  or  Craving  for  Knowledge,  68, 961. 

Earliest  Promptings  should  be  Heeded,  670. 
Cnshing.  Caleb,  166. 
Cutler,  Manassah,  868. 

Daboirs  and  other  Arithmetic,  69, 868. 
Daggett,  David,  Teacher,  899. 

Donation  to  Tale  College,  898. 
Daily  Routine— Cambridge,  689. 

Milton's  Time.  88a 

Bripted— Fellow  Cnmmoner,  441. 

Everett— Pensioner  of  Trinity,  443. 

Non- Reading  Man— LentnluB,  530. 
Dally  Routine.  Details— RUing,  441,  530.    [581. 

Exercifie— Morning  and  Afternoon,  441,  689, 

Chapels,  440,  442,  446.  5'29. 

Lecturer,  11.^,  .V2J»,  636,  fr45 

Reading,  100,  397,5-11. 

Meals,  441,  443,  525,  633. 

Sports,  531,  536.  .'>41. 

Hnndav  Life,  120,535. 

Reference,  951,  9«'»3. 
Dailv  Ruiitine,  Oerman  Schools,  635. 
Dalf*— Triniiv  n«n,  413.  5:^2. 
Dame  Schools.  853,  8!»7,  951. 
Dana,  James,  961. 
Dark  Day.  The.  of  1780,  at  School.  147. 

Dr.  Dwight's  Record— Davenport,  147. 
Dartmouth  College,  964. 
Daughters  of  the  Cross,  951. 
Day,  Jeremiah,  Donation  to  Tale  College,  898. 
Day.  Thoma<*,  Yale  Scholarships,  8i^. 
Dav-Schools  and  Boarding,  951. 
Davenport,  Abraham,  Idea  of  Duty,  147. 
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Davenport,  John,  Memoir,  290. 

Action  as  Trustee  of  Hopkins*  Bequest,  991. 
Davies,  Charles,  Tribute  to  Mrs.  Willard,  87d. 
Dead  Languages,  and  the  Living,  i6U,  46:t,  051. 
Dean.  Cambridge,  440. 

Deaf-Mnte  Children— Inttltntions  for,  686,  916. 
Debating  Clubs,  446,  6:29,  uOl,  687,  963. 
Debts— Student^  688. 

Dedamation— English,  Latin,  113. 373, 445, 647. 
Declaration  of  American  Independence,  476. 
Defects  in  Mind  or  Body— Habits,  76,  91. 
DeOciencles  in  Uoiversities,  880,  451,  6'«3,  668. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  University  for  London,  560, 961. 
Degrees,  Academic,  107,  401, 655,  AM,  963. 

Studies  and  Instructions,  499.  608,  W». 

Examinations— Cambridge,  491, 505,  609. 
London  System,  666. 

Fees  and  Cost— Entertainments,  496,  555. 

Ceremonies  of  Confvring,  118-13^1,  493,  497, 

Symbols  Explained,  m,  489.  [638. 

DeHauranne— St.  Cyran,  and  Port  Royal,  4. 
Delaware,  951. 

DenominaUonal  Schools,  685,  910, 961,  951. 
Demetz  and  Mettray,  061. 
Democracy,  American,  475. 
DeMorean— Newton,  Halley,  408.  406. 
Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children,  918. 
Deposition,  Pennalism,  709. 
DeQuincey,  961 

Determination.  Scholastic,  107. 
Determiners,  115, 899. 

D'Ewes.  College  Reminiscences,  116,  837,  897. 
D'Venois,  Removal  of  Geneva  Academy,  309. 
Dialectics,  49, 110. 
DUIogic  Method,  110. 
Diary  of  a  Cambridge  Fellow,  434. 
Didactics,  ix. 

Diesterweg,  and  Froebcl,  94,  86.  685./ 
Dinner,  Cambridge,  448.  636.  639. 

With  a  Trinity  Commoner-Pensioner.  441-4. 
Dinter,  94,  686. 
Discipline— Government,  785, 961,  964. 

American  Schools,  Academies,  800. 
Grammar  Schools,  147,  306,  800. 
District  and  Village  Schools,  859,  866, 

English  Universities,  889,  894,  684. 

French  College  in  1790, 166. 

German,  685. 

Philadelphia  Schools,  160. 
Disputations,  107. 874,  891. 
Disputations— College,  118,  874,  611.   * 
Discipline,  Mental,  48,  651,  659. 
Discomfort,  InsuflBcient  plea  for  change,  468. 
District  or  Ungraded  Schools.  357. 

Experience  in  Teaching,  360. 
Divinity  Studies  and  Degree,  111,  494,  610. 

Tlie  Act  In  1630, 116. 

Professorships,  Cambridge,  485. 

Preachers  and  Lecturers,  485. 
Doane,  Bishop,  Tribute  to  Mrs.  Willard,  878. 
Docendn  Discimus— Becchcr,  79. 
Doing.  Endless,  and  Educating,  43,  357,668. 
Doing  Generals,  964. 
Dollinger,  Universities,  710. 
Domestic  Economy— Cambridge,  635. 

Manual  for  Schools,  68,  84. 
Domestic  Education,  951,  904. 
Domestic  Life— English.  951. 
Dominic  and  Dominicans,  ff.M. 
Don  Crozal— Royal  Military  School.  155. 
Dons— Masters  and  Fellows  at  ^mbridge,  440. 
Donaldson,  James.  Education  in  Germany,  18. 
Donaldson,  J.  W.,  General  Culture,  461,  951. 
Dorchester,  Free  School,  964. 
Double  First,  623. 

Double  Translation— in  Foreign  Lang.,  590, 951. 
Dove,  David  James,  157. 
Downing  College,  Cambridge,  617. 
Dramatic  Performances  at  Exhibitions,  96,  799. 
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Dnwing,  Valae  In  BdocAtUm,  790. 

Qerman  SchookjL,  685. 
Tecbnical,  609,  701. 
Dresden,  £>ctiool  Syvtein,  961. 
Drink,  Strong,  Forbidden  to  StadenU,  494. 
DreM,  Academic,  434,  448,  46». 
Drydeu,  Jobn,  Bxercii»e  verBuo  Medtdne,  819. 
DuDlio,  New  Hampshire  Pablic  Schools,  983. 
Dublin  University  and  Triulty  CoUege,  951, 964. 

Schoolti  and  Museum,  961. 
Duels,  German  Students,  058. 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  Female  College,  91 
Duff,  Grant,  Limit  in  ClaBsicaTstadieii,  881. 
Dnmmer,  Jeremy,Oonation  to  Tale  Col)ege,88S. 
Dumuier  School  or  Academy— Moody,  7U5. 
Dunce's  Holida/,  410. 

Dunn,  Ilcnrv,  Manual  of  Method>-Am.  Ed.,  962. 
Dnrtuim  Cofle^^e  of  Medicine,  647. 
Durham  University— Uistory,  546. 

Organi^uitlon  and  Ckfldition,  546. 

Colleges  Affiliated— Medicine— Science,  647. 
Duruy.  French  Sec,  Special  Schools,  958. 
Dust  and  Ashes.  Benelaction,  964. 
Dutton,  Marx,  Teacher.  80.  88. 
Duty,  in  Daftness  and  Lichi,  147. 

Idea  and  Recognition,  &M. 

Wordsworth*sl)de,  845. 
Dwiffht,  Henry,  Letters  flrom  Oermany,  8S8L 
Dwi^ht,  Timothy,  cited,  147, 968,  964. 

Early  School  hooks,  American.  167, 868, 799 

Bndish.  104.  897, 8rs6;  German,  869. 
Early  Impressions,  61,  968.  • 

Easter  Term,  Oambridge,  696. 

Examiiiations,  6M 
Eaton,  Nathaniel,  888. 

Samuel.  288. 

Tlitwphilus,  New  Haven  Colony,  875. 
Interest  in  Schools  and  Teachers,  178,  878. 
Eating  and  Hard  Study,  English,  4S8, 448, 448. 
Edinbuixh  Review.  449.  461. 
Edinburgh  University,  968, 964. 
Edncafed  Class,  964. 
Education— Defined,  968, 964. 

Kinds— Reference,  958,  964. 

Science,  art,  Ac.  964. 
Education-Individual  Views,  968, 964. 

Arnold,  761  Miller,  viU. 

Bacon,  880,  666.  Mukaster.  748. 

Beneke,  60.  Payne,  viil,  89. 

Calderwood,  TiU.  Quick,  viii. 

Colet,  788.  Rocbow,xi. 

Defoe,  viii.  Rosenkranz,  86. 

Diesterweg,  86.  St.  Cyran,  9. 

Donaldson.  18,  yill.       Seeloy,  648. 

Emerson,  881.  Smith,  Adam.  zll. 

Erasmus,  785.  Smith,  W„  zi. 

Fichte.  59.  Todhunter,  667. 

Froebel,  84. 89.  Tatt,  65. 

Gibbon,  577.  Tillemont,  16. 

Herbert,  47.  Vlvcs,  x. 

Hodgson,  viiL  Whewell,  666. 

Loyola,  x.  Wordsworth,  488. 

Ma'canlav,  461. 
Educative  Power  of  Tostmetion,  66, 968. 
Education  and  the  State,  18,  806, 901. 

American  Doctrine  and  Practice,  805. 

Congress  of  the  Confederation.  SJM. 

Constitutional  Convention.  806. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  989, 941 

Connecticut— Colonial  Action.  17. 

New  Hampshire— State  and  Town.  868. 

Ohio— Land  Policy  and  Schools,  9S9. 

German  Pedagocrv.and  Teachers.  17,  671. 
Barnard's  Publications,  Contents,  94,  671. 

Snglidh  Schools  and  Systems,  vlil. 

Innnt  Schools— Wliderspin,  897. 

Elementary  School  Act  of  1876.  901. 

Endowed  Public  or  Grsmmar  Schools,  7i9. 

Superior  Instruction— Universities,  97, 860, 


Education  and  the  State,  18,  806^  901. 

Irish  National  Schools,  910. 

French  Pedagogy  and  Schools,  1,  95S. 
Edwards,  B.  B..  Ed.  In  U.  States,  188,  ML 
Edwards,  J.,  Rulea  of  Life,  964. 
Electoral  Roll,  Cambridge  University.  488. 
KUot  School  in  Ruxbury— Jamaica  Plains,  UL 
Eliot,  8.,  Rugby  School  under  Ainoki,  TSi, 
Elyot,  the  Goveraour,  968. 
Eliot,  John.  Memoir,  186. 
Electrical  Experiments  in  French  SdMobi,164. 
Elementary  School  Act— England,  901,  IBdL 

Schools  In  United  StatM,  964. 
German  States,  eu, 
Eldon,  Lord,  School  Days,  KH, 
Ellenborougfa,  Lord,  UnlverBity  Honois,  €38. 
Emerson,  George  B.,  Reminiscences,  8R. 
Emerson,  B.  D.,  School  Books,  868. 
Emerson,  Frederic,  868. 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  964. 
Emmanuel  Colleee.  Cambridge,  517. 
Employers  of  Children  of  School  Age.  9Qi. 
EmuUtion  as  a  Motive,  864,  488, 647. 968. 
Encouragement  by  Praise  and  Rewards,  7SS>. 
Endowments— Doubtihl  Policy,  450,  969,964. 
Engineering,  Civil-In  Sheffield  School,  941. 
English  Essay— Prise  at  Cambridge,  610. 
English  Language  and  Literature,  466, 749. 
English  Elementary  Schools,  viii,  901,  9Gt. 

History  of  Pop.  Ed..  968. 

Church  of  England,  968. 
English  Endowed  Grammar  Sdiools,  789. 
English  Home  Life  and  Education,  vilL,  96ft. 
English  Rural  Schools— Irving,  741. 
English  Universities,  97,  869,  488-660,  9681 
Entrance  Examination— College,  488, 608. 
Epigram— Gift  of  Books— Troop  of  Hone,  419. 
Episcopal  Seminaries,  968. 
Erasmus,  Greek  Language  in  England.  921. 

Mild  and  Encouraging  Discipline,  786. 

Estimate  of  Grammar  MasteTs,  106. 

Educational  Views,  717. 
Ernest,  the  Pious,  717. 
Erskine,  Lord,  Estimate  of  Waahlngton,  807. 
Esquire  Bedel,  in  Ens^ish  Univenity,  481,  487. 
Essays  to  do  good,  Mather,  974. 
Ethics  and  Pedagogics -Herbert,  47, 79, 96L 
Eton  Boys  at  Cambridge,  636. 
Eton  College  and  Henry  Vl.,  749. 

Studies  and  Authors  in  1660,  751. 

Internal  Discipline,  751. 

Festivals— Games— Pupils,  TSflt 
Euclid  at  Cambrti^  6»,  648. 
Evelyn  Funily,  96£ 
Evening  Chapels,  449,446. 
Evening  Reading  and  Studies,  449. 447. 
Everett,  Edward,  Degree  at  Cambridge,  684. 

Tribute  to  Washington,  807. 

Memoir  and  Views,  958, 961. 
Everett,  William— On  the  Cam,  448, 685, 6481 

Cambridge  System  of  Examinations,  648. 

Appearance  at  the  Senate  House,  648. 

Publicity  given  to  Results,  680, 644. 

Instruction  given  by  Tutors  >- College  and 
Private,  608.  686. 

Day  with  Pensioner  of  Trinity  CoOege,  448. 

Sunday  Life  of  an  Undergraduate,  685.    [588. 

Athletic  Sports— Ball— Boating-Races.  6». 
Examinations— Modem  Development.  609. 
Examination— Purposes,  667, 6K,  717. 

Conditions  and  value  of  Education,  609, 6BBL 

Historical  Development— Jebb,  610. 
Ezamlnhtfon— Cambridge  System,  499, 609. 

Admission  to  Colleges,  W^  tXXL 

Matricnlarlon,  605. 

Little-Oo,  or  Pr«»\4on8,  604, 681. 

The  Poll,  or  Ordinary  Degree,  606. 

Special— Thenlosy-MoraT  Science,  606. 
Law  and  Historv— Natural  Science,  666. 

Tripos  Examinations— Mathematics,  597,6011 
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Xzamination— Cambridge  System,  400, 600. 
Classical— Moral  and  Natural  Science,  499. 
608.  „  [fiOO. 

Law— History— Theologr— Indian  Lang., 

University  Scholarships  and  Ezhibns,ftll,68i 
Prizes  and  Medals,  613, 640. , 

College  Resources— Ezamlnatwns,  516, 510. 

Bristed's  Experience— Five  Years,  etc,  606. 

Everett  *s  Account  and  Estimate,  648. 

Strictures  by  Bnglif»h  Educators,  648-4170. 
Seoley— Todhunter— Tait  herons,  64& 
Examinations,  German,  685,  717. 
Examinations,  London,  655. 
Examinations,  Oxford,  064. 
Rxaminers-^naliflcations  and  Ooaditiona,  661. 
Example,  Power  of,  051 
Executive  of  University  Government,  488 

College  Government,  487. 
.  SxhibiUons— University,  611,  631. 

Oxford,  061. 
Exile,  or  Resldenee  from  Home,  69EK. 
BxeaL  of  Tutor  and  Censor,  500. 
SxercUe,  Students  at  Cambridge,  441, 641. 

Time— Morning  and  Afbsrnnon,  581. 

Klnd»-Walkhig,  Boating.^ricket,  536, 541. 
Expenditures  for  Schooli*,  WO. 
Expenses.  College— Cambridge,  600, 528. 

University,  406^  590,  605.. 

Non-CoQegiate,  519. 

Oxford,  OM,  968. 
Experiment,  Functions  of,  609. 
Experimental  Philosophy,  669, 959. 
Expression,  Power  of,  to  be  Cultivated,  979. 
Expulsion,  5^,  964. 

Extraordinary,  Applied  to  Lectures,  119. 
Eye,  Power  in  Discipline,  959. 

Faber,  F.  W.,  The  Cam,  97^ 

Fables  in  Children's  Bducatloa— Gibbon,  ffTO. 

Fach  System  and  Schools.  959. 

Facts,  959 

Factory  Children,  Labor  Certificate,  008. 

Population  and  Schools,  969. 
Factttties— Subjects  and  Piofessora,  485, 064. 

Arts,  4b6,  707. 

Divinity,  091, 486. 

Law,  Ml,  485. 

Medicine,  999. 486. 

Philosophy,  9iM. 

Science,  486. 
Fa^^ngin  Public  Schools,  769,  789, 059. 
Family  Practice  of  Foreign  Tongues,  680, 888. 
Family  Duties  to  be  Taught,  98. 
Fandly  Life  and  the  State,  969. 
Faraday,  M.,  959. 
Farewell,  Address— Washington,  807. 

Ode  on  Leaving  School— Wllkird,  880. 

Parting  Advice— Emerson,  269. 
Farm  Life  In  Summer  for  School-boys,  1^7. 

Real  Realism  and  Object  Lessons,  958.     [914. 
Farm  Schools  for  Orphans  and  Neglected  Boys, 
Famam,  Henry,  Memoir.  805. 
Famam  Hall,  Yale  College,  806.  [199. 

Father,  Senior  Regent,  Fellow,  Pnelector,  118. 

Duties  to  Candidates  for  a  Degree,  129,  619. 
Fear,  as  a  Motive,  JKS9. 
Federsl  City— Washington,  809, 810,  819. 
Federation  of  CoDeges,  966. 
Feelings  In  Education,  55. 
Fees.  Mode  of  Paying  Ed.  Bxpenses,  586, 969. 

University,  496,  478,  590,  665,  965. 

College,  517-619. 

School,  90. 909,  069. 

Private  Tutor,  638. 

Free  or  Endowed  Schools.  184. 
Felbigor  and  Rochow,  717, 966. 
Fellenberg^s  School,  959. 
Fellows-Socil,  440,  480, 965. 

Resident,  409, 487. 
Fellow  Commoner,  887,  489, 400. 


Female  Teachers  in  Publtc  Schoola—Phfl.,  88. 

Dr.  Vogel— in  German  Schools,  88. 

American  in  Nineteenth  Century,  65,260, 877. 

References,  069,  066. 
Females  Eligible  as  School  Officers,  856. 
Female  Trauiing  Colleges,  069. 
Fenelon,  059. 

Feoffees  of  Old  Grammar  Schools,  180, 189, 188. 
Ferule,  Symbol  of  Qrammaticus,  106, 129. 

Rod— Birch— Cane,  860, 854, 059. 
Female  Education,  in  Sixteenth  Century,  468. 

References,  06:2, 065. 
Fencing,  059. 

Fetcher  of  New  Students  to  Cambridge.  106. 
Feudal  Notions  of  the  State,  and  Education,  61. 
Fichte,  J.  H.,  Education  for  the  Age,  58. 
Filial  Duties— Channlu^,  890. 
Filial  Aflfection,  and  Infant  School,  467. 
Fines  in  College  Discipline,  448,  585. 
Finland,  069. 

Fires,  Open,  in  Colle^  Chambers,  447, 688. 
First  Impressions  of  a  University— Bri^ted,  437. 

Gibbon,  585;  Seward,  609;  Wordsworth,  427. 
Fisher.  Bishop  of  Rochester.  871. 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  486.     [487. 
Five  Tears  in  an  Enjdish  University— Bristed, 
Fleetwood,  Bishop,  Beiitley's  Quarrels,  419. 
Flogging  Ui  School  Discipline,  a»9, 717, 860, 959. 

American  Schools,  147, 161,  206.  801,  359. 

English  Public  School,  770,  788,  860,  959. 

Universities,  880,  804,  634. 

French.  962 ;  Public  Whipper  at  Sordse,  166. 

German,  29,  691, 686, 969. 

Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman,  959. 
Florida  Indians,  965. 
Food  and  College  Kitchens,  Cambridge,  596. 

Breakfiist,  Dinners.  Supper,  438,  443,  539. 
Foot-Ban— Hartford  Grammar  School,  206. 

Enfi^ish  Public  Schools,  788. 
Foot  Excursions,  641, 958. 
Forestry.  Schools  of,  006,  700. 
Foreign  Travel,  Education,  Residence,  465, 675. 

Languages,  acquired  in  Family  Practice,  660. 

References,  068,  066. 
Forgiveness,  Power  of,  069. 
Form,  Lessons,  and  Apparatus  for,  43. 
Formation  of  Character,  56,  968,  068. 
Founders  of  Institutions,  535. 
Foundationers,  Foundation  Scholars. 

American,  197, 135, 145. 177,  901,  804. 

English,  516, 580,  547,  798, 776. 

General  Policy  of  Endowments,  451,  458,  648. 
Fowle,  W.  B.,  858. 

Fox,  Chas.  James,  Estimate  of  Washington.  807. 
Fox-hunting  and  Active  Sports— AddUson,  810. 

Pascal's  Strictures,  810. 
France— Pedagogy,  ix,  1, 963. 

Technical  and  9clentlllc  Schools,  701. 

Superior  Schools— Universities,  711. 

Inspection,  153. 

Language— bow  best  Acquired,  148, 663, 680. 
Franciscans,  063.  065. 
Franks,  A.  H.,  717,  058. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  Memoir,  x,  065. 

Advice  on  Conduct,  810. 

Uf*eAil  Knowledge  Society,  800. 

Morals  of  Chess,  815. 

False  Estimate  of  Values— The  Whistle.  814. 
Franklin,  Jameo.  Parish  School,  N.  Haven,  380. 
Fraser,  Bishop,  953. 
Frederick  II.  and  Schools,  vil.  19,  717. 963. 

Power  of  Edncation  In  the  SUte,  vil,  23, 64. 
Frederick  William.  Hopes  of  the  State,  9.3, 969. 
Free,  applied  to  ScnoolP,  English  Use,  739. 953. 

Early  New  Eneland,  the  same,  197, 131.  965. 
Free  Schools, Original,  In  Conn,  and  Mans.,  ix. 
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Payne's  Outline  end  Development,  89. 
Kinaermann,  School  Refnrms  in  Bohemia,  98*. 
King,  Rnfhs,  Pupil  of  Master  Moo^y,  796, 807. 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  618, 686. 
King's  College  Chapel,  Wordawoitli,  4aL 
Ktaig's  College.  London,  66& 
Kingsbury,  John.  964. 
Kinner,  Dr.  Cyprian.  869. 

Comenlus'  School  Endeavors,  669. 

Elucidariuro,  or  Commentary,  869. 
Klnnersley,  Ebenezer,  Teacher  In  Phil.,  197. 
Kitchens,  in  College  Domeatic  Seonomy,  8ML 
KneIpe,  Beer  Drinking,  967. 
Knitting,  Schedule  for.  In  Priowry  Schools. 998. 
Knowleoge,  as  an  Obiect  In  Schodl-woiii,  TK^ 


German  and  English  View,  796. 
Organised,  or  Science,  966. 


Knowledge,  Motives  for  Aoqalsltloii,  688. 

Bacon- Glory  of  God  and  Good  of  Mea,  6B8. 

Talt— ImelTectnal  Power,  666. 

WheweU-IntrinsIc  Value,  666. 

Jevons— General  and  Special  PDfpaaa,  MT. 
Knox.  John,  Educational  Plans.  997. 
Komensky— Reformation  of  Schoole,  86BL 
Krippen.  Crdchrs,  Kindeigarten,  8A. 
Krusl,  H.,  Life  and  Views,  964. 

Labor,  Manual,  967. 964. 

Labor  and  Culture— Chaaalar.  898. 

Labor,  Essential  to  Succesa.  668, 6181 

Labor  of  Children,  when  Unlawfel,  908. 

Laboratory,  First  Chemical  at  Ounhridge,  lU. 

Reference.  967. 
Labonlaye,  E.,  Washington  and  Onaar,  897 
Lady  Jane  Grev,  Education.  468. 
Lisdy  Marcarpt^s  Preacher.  871.  488. 
Lagarde,  Paul  do,  SUte  and  Education,  VL 
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Lsmb,  Charles,  School  ReminlBcencee,  ttM. 
Lancelot,  Port  Royal  Teacher,  6, 9. 
Laocaater,  Joseph,  964,  967. 
Land  Qrantei  for  Schools  and  Education,  80S. 

Ordinance  of  1785,  and  17^,  305,  809. 

Mansfleld— Experience  of  Ohio,  9*^29. 

Stroiur— Report  of  Committae  in  iai8,  989. 

Table^Acree  Appropriated,  94«,  954. 

Washington,  to  National  Lnivewity,  808.  . 
Lan^on,^.,  Donation  to  Yale  College,  894. 
Langenthal  and  Proebel,  85. 
Lancniagea,  Foreign,  Stndy,  46S,  888. 

Living  and  Dead,  862,  45d,  688. 

Semitic  and  Indian,  610. 

Latin,  454, 484, 69a,  719,  765,  934. 
Valae  to  BngUsh  Stodenta,  969,  465. 

Greek,  838, 871465. 

BngUah  in  InSan  Schools,  465. 
Latin  Grammar-^olet'e,  78t. 
lAtln  Language  and  Literature,  454,  468,  719. 

Versification  In,  997. 
Latham,  H.,  Action  of  Ezamtnafclons,  600,  616. 
Lathrop,  D.,  Legacv  to  Yale  Collese,  898. 
Laarie,Inaugaral  Addresa,  Iz,  967. 
Layng,  Henry,  The  Rod— A  Poem,  851. 
Law,TacnUy,  Schools,  Profesaors,  486, 494. 

Trlpoe  Examination,  609. 

Modem  Study,  561,  576,  967. 

Lectures  at  Berlin,  921. 
Learning— Complete  and  Liberal,  457. 
Learning  and  Teaching,  79,  956. 
Lebanon  School,  Conn.,  798. 

Master  Tlsdalo  and  his  Pupils,  794. 796. 
Lector  and  Sub- Lector  at  Christ  College,  896. 
Lectures— University,  xi,  6%,  646,  967. 

Cursorie— Bxtraordinarle,  110. 

College— Number— Hours,  441,  689, 686. 

Intercollegiate,  or  Composition,  619. 
Lecture  System  of  German  Universities,  967. 
LeDles,  llth  of  June,  Barnaby  Lectures,  118. 
Lee,  Robert,  Washington  CoUeffe,  817. 
Legal  Profession,  Preparation  Ibr,  661, 967. 

Bntledge,  661 ;  Wirt,  668. 
Logat,  John,  Early  Teacher,  869. 
LegishUive  Brandi  of  University  Gov't,  488. 
Leibnitz  and  Newton,  409. 
Leicester  Academy— Studies— Methods,  798. 
LeMaltre,  Teacher  In  Port  Royal  School,  6. 
Lelpslc  University— Professon—Studenta,  477. 

School  System.  683,  719. 
Lent  Term,  Cambridge,  696,  686. 

Standing  in  Quadragesima,  107. 
LeRoy  Female  Seminary,  96. 
Lesson-Plans— References,  688. 
Letchworth,  W.  P.,  Dependent  Children.  918. 
Lewis,  Addin.  Legacv  to  Yale  Collese,  894. 
Lexington,  Liberty  uaU  Academv,  8. 

Washington  Academv  and  College,  816. 

Washington  Lee  College,  817. 
Libera  Schola,  Shrewsbury— not  Free,  789. 
Liberty  Hall  Academy.  816. 
Liberty  of  Development,  88. 
Liberty  of  Teaching  and  Learning,  601, 670. 

References,  68S,  966,  967. 
life.  Actual  Experience  of,  689. 

School  Preparation,  English  and  German,  798. 
Libraries— The  King's -Cambridge,  410, 48" 
Likes  and  Dislikes  of  Pupils,  67. 

Influence  of  Teachers,  87. 
Limits  of  Education— Rosenkranz,  81. 

Objective— Subjective— Absolute,  88. 

MacauUv— Necessities  before  Luxuries,  467. 

Duir,  and  others,  881,  9.56. 
Linnaeus,  American  Botany,  879,  874. 
Literature  and  Science,  Washington,  806,  817. 
Literature.  Schools  and  the  Teacher  la,  838. 
Literature  of  Education  -German,  99. 

Barnard's  Contribntions  to  English,  681. 
Little  Children.  Special  Institutions,  86.  965. 

Special  Forcea— Love  and  Example,  6,  66. 


Little-Go,  Cambridge  Previous  Exam.,  604, 681. 
Liveliness  of  Manner,  and  Impressions.  68. 
Living  Teacher,  and  Printed  Book,  681, 655, 668. 
Localitv,  Influence,  4»,  428, 488, 719. 
Local  Kxaminaiious— University,  495. 

Fees-Candidates- Class-Lhst,  496. 

Oiganization,  9o6. 
Locke,  John,  cited,  692, 866,  967. 

Expulsion  lh>m  Oxford,  967. 
Lockwood,  S.,  Legacy  to  xale  College,  898. 
Lodxe,  The  Master's  Residence,  440. 
Lollt,  Capel,  Reminiscences  of  School,  vH. 
Lodgings,  Choice  of.  608,  967.  (890. 

Login,  Senator,  Bill  for  National  Instituuoo, 
Logic,  University  Instruction,  IICL  898, 967. 
Logic— Port  Royal  Manual,  11. 110. 

Ramus— Milton— Rntledge,  896,  566.  [657. 
London  University— University  College,  868, 
London.  The  University— Historical,  549. 

Ornnizaiion— Senate— Examiners,  654. 

Colleges  in  Afliliatlon— Foes,  656. 
London  School  Board,  956. 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Public  Schools,  867. 
Long,  Roger,  Music  Speech,  119. 
Long  Vacation,  641,  6S9. 
Longs  and  Shorts,  447. 
LorcPs  Dav,  Puritan  Observance,  184,  808. 
Lowe,  Ronert,  955. 
Ludlow,  Roger,  Memoir,  169. 
Luther,  90,  ^  790,  956. 
Lycurens,  966. 
Lyon,  Mary,  96,  956. 
Lydgate,  Confessions  of  a  School-boy,  857. 

M.  A.,  Maglster  Artlum,  108,  891,  484,  966. 

Cambridge  Requirements,  893,491. 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Bablngton,  Memoir,  449. 

Academic  Education,  461. 

Athena,  as  a  University  Town,  460. 

State  and  Education,  461. 

Civil  Service  Appointments,  461, 471. 

Public  Instruction  in  India,  465. 

Female  Education  In  16th  Century,  468. 

American  Democracy,  475. 
Macy,  W.  A.,  Legacy  to  Yale  College,  804. 
Maclnre,  William,  958. 
Madison,  James,  National  University,  806. 
Madras  System,  Dr.  Bell,  967. 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  618 
Magdalen  College.  Oxford,  967. 
Maine  Educational  Institutions,  965, 967. 
Man  the  Subject  of  Education,  97, 47. 
Manciple,  or  Bursar,  628. 
Mann,  Horace,  688, 965, 967. 
Manners  and  Good  Breedings  966, 967. 
Manners  and  Discipline— College,  684. 

Ordinance  of  Trinity  College,  684. 
Manning.  James,  967.  [999. 

Mansfield,  E.  D.,  U.  S.  Land  Policy  in  Ohio, 
Mansflelds— Teachers  In  New  Haven,  298. 

Jared— Teacher— Surveyor— Professor,  800. 
Marbeau.  Founder  of  Cr^hes,  86.  956. 
Marcel^ethod  with  Language,  955. 
Maria  Theresa,  Educational  Reforms.  967. 
Manual  Labor  In  Mechanical  Arts  Colleges,  888. 

References,  966. 
Maps  in  Geography  and  History,  966. 
Marienthal,  Froebel's  Institute,  86.  {446. 

Markers,  in  Hall  and  Chapel,  Cambridge,  444, 
Marks,  in  Examinations,  440,  680. 
Martyn,  Henry,  Senior  Wrangler,  631. 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  667. 

Character  of  Washington,  806. 
Marsden,  College-life  at  Cambridge,  190. 
Maryland,  Reference,  056,  967. 
Massachusetts.  Reference,  056,  967. 
Masson.  D.,  Colleire-Hfe  of  Milton,  886. 
Master  of  Arts.  Klb,  116,  ni. 

Rei^nt— Lectures  by,  109. 

The  Great  Commencement,  116, 121. 
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HMter  and  FeUow»— CoDege,  440. 

Trinity  CoUego  Controvewy,  411-90. 
Mafltery  SyBtem,  966. 
Mather,  Cotton, "Memoir,  x,  967. 

Eeeaye  to  do  Good,  907. 
Mathematics  aa  a  Stady,  463,  093,  669,  790. 

References,  688,  966,  967. 
Mathematics,  for  Examination  PatiKwee,  660. 
Mathematical  Tripos,  609-664. 

Historical  Development,  616. 

Remarkable  Distinctions  in.  479. 619. 
Matriculation— Cambridee,  401, 601^  644. 

London  University,  6^  967. 
Maturity  Examination,  German,  668. 
Mayor,  John,  Cambridge  in  1497,  SM). 
May,  8.  J.,  Memoir,  955. 
May  Term,  888,  499. 

Examinations— Brlsted,  fl26, 699, 87& 

University  Life— Cambridge.  686. 
McCormlck,  C.  H..  DonaUon,  817. 
'  McRean.  J./Teacher  and  Profeaaor,  141. 
Mechanical  Engineering,  844. 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  688, 956, 967. 
Mealfi— College,  Breakftot.  441, 448, 690. 

Dinner,  443,  6S7,  699. 
Medals  and  Prises— Cambridge,  618, 684. 

College  Control,  617-^19. 

General  Policy  as  a  Motive,  967, 967. 

Oxford,  967. 
Medical  Schools  in  London,  698. 
Medicine,  Eariy  Course  at  Cambridge,  119, 1089. 

Study— Examinations— Degrees.  494. 

Inducements  in  1877— Cost  and  Value,  691. 

Programme  of  Lectures  in  Berlin,  9Sgi. 

Faculty  in  Durham  University  School,  647. 

Faculty  in  University  College,  London,  667. 
MeikeUonn,  Inaugural  Discourse,  ix,  967. 
Melanctbon,  Phllfp,  876.  718.  790. 
Membership,  University,  487,  609, 635. 

College,  499:  Costume,  489. 

Electoral  Roll,  488. 
Memory  and  Memorizing— Gibbon,  609. 

Beneke,  60;  FrocbeI,44. 

References,  680,  790,  966. 
Mendicancy,  956,  968. 
Mental  Culture  in  Self-EdncaMon,  894. 
MenUl  Philosophy  and  the  Bible,  79. 
Merchant  Taylors^  School  London,  741. 

Probation,  or  Examination  Scheme,  741. 

Views  of  an  Eminent  Master  In  1689, 748. 
Merit-Marks- Book-work  and  Conduct,  740. 

Arnold* s  Sixth  Form;  740. 
Mesmer,  and  Mesmerism,  168. 
Method,  DesCarte*B  Discourse  on.  18. 
Methods  of  Instruction,  680,  790,  966.         [Ill . 

Natural.  888;  Analytical,  110;  Catechednl, 

Dialectical,  110. 
Mcttray,  Rdform  School,  Reference,  9B6. 
Michigan  Educational  Inatitations,  966, 068. 
Miami  University,  985. 
Middendorf  and  Froebei  88. 
Middle  Class  Schools,  968. 
Michaelmas  Term,  499. 
Middleton.  Conyers,  and  Dr.  Bentley,  418. 

Life  of  Cicero,  691. 
Mieratinn  fh>m  College  to  College,  889. 
Miller.  Edmund,  Antagonism  to  Bentley,  419. 
Milwaukee  Female  College,  80, 01. 
Milne,  R.  M.,  Trinity  College  Revisited,  485. 
Military  Academv,  Washington,  807. 

Schools  and  Education,  706, 065. 
Milton.  John,  School  and  College-Hfe,  886. 

Renli^tic  Studi(*s — Trac.  on  Sducation,  888. 
Mind,  Reforence,  058, 068. 
Mind  and  Matter— Channing.  890, 065. 

New  Powers  formed  out  of  Activitiee,  61. 
Minin?  Engineering— Metalluivy^SM. 
Minfn?  Schools,  Reference,  605, 600,  TV* 
Ministry  of  EducaUon— Sute,  10, 689. 
Minnesota,  056. 
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Mlrania.  Plan  of  a  College— Smitli.  47& 
Missouri  Schools  and  Edncation,  066, 068. 
Mixed  Schools— Different  ReUgiona,  680,011 

Both  Sexes,  966. 
Mississippi  Educational  InHltutloDe,  0B5. 
Model  High  Schools  for  Girls— Beecbei#8BL 
Modem  Languages  and  Literature,  466. 

Repository  of  all  Science,  467,404. 

Examination  Purposes,  660. 
Moderations— Examinations,  648, 017. 
Moderators,  116,  484.  611, 643. 

Master  Regents,  116, 4S4. 
Molina  and  Augnstinns,  1. 
Monasticlsm.  790,  066. 966. 
Money,  Franklln^s  Hints  respectteg,  SlflL 

Allowance  to  Boys  at  School,  1^ 
Montem  at  Salt  Hill— Eton,  TSBt 
Montaigne,  Reference,  966. 
Moody,  Samuel,  Memoir,  786. 

King,  Parsons,  and  other  PDpQs,  791. 
Moor,  Z.  S..  Teacher,  President,  868.         [411 
Moore's  Library,  Gift  of  KlnfE  to  Cambnoge, 

Occasion  for  EplgFam,  49(». 
Monitorial  System,  TO,  964, 908. 

English  Public  Schoola,  700, 774, 065. 

German  Schools,  790. 
Moral  Education.  066. 

Morality  and  Religion  in  Instractkm,  66, 106. 
Moral  Science  Tripos,  461. 
Moravians.  Grant  of  Lands  in  Ohio,  OSl. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  871,  736. 
Morrison,  T.,  School  Manaeenent,  066. 
Morse,  J.,  Geogiaphy— Abridgement,  790. 
Mortimer,  Mary.  Milwaukee  Female  CoD^ 
Moss,  Joseph,  Teacher,  SOSl 
Mother  Tongue,  in  British  India  Schools,  4B. 

English  Language  as  the  Foreign,  466w 

References,  680, 790, 066. 
Mother's  Influence,  66 :  Agassis,  889. 
Motives  to  Study  and  Woric,  ftXI,  790, 066. 

Bacon,  666. 

Beecher— Interest  in  Practical  Beralt,  69L 

Emerson— Address  to  Tonng  Ladles,  970. 

Jevona— Immediate  Practical  ReeolC,  60. 

Seeley- The  Great  Prizes  of  the  Fntore,  655. 

WheweD— Full  Underatandins  of  It,  6B6. 
Mulk»r,  Max,  066.  \im. 

Mullingan,  Ancient  Constitution  of  Cambridge, 
Mulcasler,  Richard,  Skill  in  Books  and  HmJOi, 

Elementary  Study  of  English,  1669, 74&  [TCt 
Mnltum  non  Multa— Rule  lor  Reading,  401 
Munich,  Schoola  and  University.  6S0. 6B6, 19B. 
Munson,  Israel,  Beneflu^tor  of  Yale,  SOB. 
Museum  of  Art,  486,  T08. 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  486. 
Music  in  Ancient  Education,  066. 
Music,  D^iees  In.  496. 
Music  in  fthool— German,  680, 790. 
Music  Speech,  at  Commencement,  llOL 
Mnrlock,  James,  School-life,  800. 

Nagle,  Honora,  066. 

Names— College,  Cambridge,  617. 

University  Offlcen  and  Professon,  00, 48Bw 

Scholarships  and  Prises,  611. 
Napoleon  and  Washington,  807. 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  PubUc^choola,  865. 
Nassau,  Duchy  of,  680. 
Nations,  Claaaiilcation  of  Studenta,  TQOi,  061 
National  Census,  Statistics  of  Ignorance,  901. 
Nationalism,  German  Universities.  700 
National  Systems  of  Education,  673,  OSft.  16R 
National  Land  Grants  to  SchooliP.  090. 916. 
National  Popukr  Education  Board,  06. 
National  University,  Efforts  towards,  806. 

Constitutional  Convention,  305. 

Washington's  Ofllctal  Rec«Hnmendatlonav301 
"    Private  Eflbrts— Bequei>t.  810.  518. 

Bariow*s  Plan— Logan^s  BiU,  r.}\  ^O.     niL 

Sanction  of  ViiKinia— Each  Sute  InvokM, 
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National  Pedagogy— Treatises,  1098. 
National  Vices,  m. 
Native  Tongue.  6S9. 
Natare— Scenery,  368,  825,  885. 
Natare  and  Art.  438,  431. 
Natnral  Sciences,  868, 657,  668, 790. 

Tripos  Examinations,  608. 
Natural  Philosophy,  970,  546. 
Naval  Schools,  fee. 
Neander,  M.,  790. 
Needle  Work— Schedole  for  Schools,  090. 

References,  790,  966. 
Neglect  may  result  in  Moral  Deformity,  99. 
Neglected  Children— PoUcy  of  New  York,  019. 
Negro  Schools,  966. 

NeU,  B.  D.,  Virginia  Company  and  Schools,  968. 
Netherlands,  T»,  968. 
Newcastle,  College  of  Science,  547. 
Newchatel,  Inflaenoe  of  Scenery  on  Agas8iz,881 
New  England,  Free  Schools,  197-14C  966. 
Common  Schools,  171 ;  New  Hampshire,  858. 
Academies  and  their  Masters,  785,  798, 798. 
Female  Seminaries,  6&  957.  877. 
Town  Grammar  Schools,  197, 181. 
School  Books,  863,  709, 956. 
Benefhctors  of  Bdacatlon,  195, 177,  864,  w« 
Teachers-Memoirs,  198, 187, 197,  987,  869. 
Inspection,  880. 

Schools  aw  they  Were,  145,  958,  970. 
New  and  Old  Studies  Conflict,  1591.  87tK^. 
New  Haven— Town  and  Colony,  171,  975.    [989. 
Fundamental  Agreement— First  Church,  977, 
Early  Policy— Schools  and  Teachers,  986. 
Hopkins  Bequest— Grammar  School.  99L 

Rectors— Management— Fund,  997. 
Tale  College— Benefhctors,  887. 
Trinity  Church  Parish  Home  and  School,  880. 
Sheflleld  Scientific  Sch'l  and  its  Founder,  837. 
New  Hampshire,  Public  Instruction,  858, 056. 
Colonial  and  State  Legislation,  858. 
Town  Action— Examples,  857. 
Social  Libraries,  867— Beneflictors,  361, 864. 
Grammar  Schools  by  Towns,  854,  SS7, 8iX),  867. 

Not  flree,  360. 
Common  School— Legal  Organization,  868. 
Authorities— State,  855. 
Town  Committee,  860. 
Districts— Classes— Grades,  854,  855, 858. 
Schoolhouses,  857,  861. 
Teachers,  857-866. 
Institutes.  856 ;  Normal  School,  866. 
Examination,  351;  Itinerating,  865, 877. 
Salaries,  358;  Boarding  rounC  868. 
Discipline,  359. 
Studies,  Books,  Apparatus,  809,  868. 
School  Register,  365— Report  to  Town,  866. 
Academies,  High  Schools,  Grammar,  854, 855. 
Literary  Fund,  855,  856. 
New  Jersey,  Schools  and  Education,  956, 968. 
Newman.  F.  W.,  790,  968. 
New  York,  SUte  and  City,  Reforences,  956, 968. 
Treatment  ot  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Chil- 
dren, 918.  Jed,  913. 
Orphans,  Deai  Mutes,  Blind,  Feeble-Mlnd- 
Preventlve  and  Industrial  Schools,  916. 
Hospitals  for  Children— Principles,  918. 
Newton,  Richard,  Hart  Hall,  968. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  Memoir,  401, 419, 446. 

Letter  on  Travel,  404.  [875. 

Nicholson,  Subscription  to  CoDege  InVliginla, 
Nicole,  Pierr6— Port  Royal  Logic,  9.  [580. 

Nicon,  John,  and  Westminster  School— Gibbon, 
Nightingale,  Florence,  966. 
Nobility  and  Public  Instruction— England,  494. 
Privileges  as  to  Degrees,  Costume,  Cummons, 
^*.0,  ^,  496,  790. 
Nobility  of  Science,  and  Duty  Performed,  749. 
Non-Attendance  at  School— in  Conn.,  1650, 170. 
Provision  in  English  Act  of  1876,  906.      [531. 
Nott'College  Students  at  Cambridge,  487, 600, 


Non-Reading  Men— Port  rai  i  n re,  580.  [747. 

Normal  School  f«>r  Teachers,  Mulcaster,  1616 

References  to  Discut^biun,  689,  730,  956. 
Norih  Carolina.  9A8. 
Northend,  Charles,  936. 
Northrop,  B.  G.,  956. 

Norway,  966.  [608. 

Northwestern  Territory,  Ordinances  of  1785-7, 
Nott,  EUphalet,  CoU.  Administrator,  603. 
Nottoway  Estate,  for  Poor  Scholars  in  Va.,  875. 
Notation,  Improved  System,  Detrimental,  669. 
Novel-Reading  at  Cambridge— Bristed,  633. 
Noyes,  Daniel,  Teacher,  ICi. 
Nuns  and  OathoUc  Sisterhoods,  956, 060. 
Nuremberg,  790. 

Oak  Door-Sported,  444, 447. 

Oath,  Inceptors,  131 :  89  Articles,  588. 

Oxford  Formula,  131. 
Obedience,  Filial.  170, 890, 968. 
OberUn,  Practical  Education,  956, 968. 
Oberiin.  Town  and  CoIl»^,  960. 
Object  Lessons  in  ActuaTRural  Life,  957. 
Obligatory  and  Optional,  Studies,  459, 458. 

School  Attendance.  689, 901, 906. 
Observer  and  Experiroer.ter— Todhnnter,  669. 
Observation,  Facilities  for,  357, 966. 

FrcebePs  Gifts,  designed  to  Cultivate,  43. 
Observatories,  9S6. 
Occupation,  or  Trade,  968. 
Ocean  Hymn— Mrs.  Willard,  880. 
October  Term,  Cambridge,  490. 
Observatory  JSarilest  at  Cambridge,  411, 486. 

National— Recommended  by  J.  ^  Adams,  984. 
Officers,  School,  956,  968. 
Officers,  University— Cambridge,  99, 488. 

London— Senate— Examiners,  664. 

Durham  University,  545. 

University  College,— Kings,  557, 558. 
Ohio,  Education  and  Schools,  966, 968. 

U.  S.  Land-grants  for  Education,  989, 946. 

Original  TiUes  to  Land— Specific  Titles,  080. 

Grants  for  Purposes  of  Educa'n— Results,  983. 
Public  Schools,  983;  Universittes,  986. 
Ohio  University.  Athens,  985. 
Oldenberg— Puolic  Instmction,  680. 
Olmsted, iDenison,  68,  311. 
Olmsted.  Hawley,  Memoir,  809. 
Old  and  New  Studies— Confiict,  870,  956. 
Oliver,  Henry  K.,  Schools  as.they  were,  vii,966. 
Opponendes— Opponent,  107, 118, 801, 611. 
Optimes— Junior  and  Senior,  100, 498, 609, 696. 
Option  in  Studies,  956. 
Oral  Examinations  and  Teaching,  665, 668. 

Instructions,  509, 956, 968. 
Oratory  for  the  Lawyer,  561,  571, 968. 
Orator,  Public,  CiMnbridge,  484. 
Orbilius,  968. 
Orbis  Sensualinm  Plctns— Comenius,  660. 

Hoole's  EngUsh  EdiUon,  680. 
Ordinance  of  1786  and  1787, 305, 999. 
Ordinary  and  Extraordinary— Lectures,  119, 991. 
Oriental  Languages  and  Publications,  465, 470, 

OriL'inal  Koj*carch  and  Fiihhcarionp,  tkvi.  !«W. 

Defeated  by  Demands  of  the  Tripof*,  r48. 
Orphans,  Institution?  for  in  New  York.  913-990. 

Girard's  College,  965.  968. 

Teachers,  German  Syptcra,  690. 

Catholic  noapes,  956,  968.  ' 

Opwcgo  Training  School,  956. 
Otis,  James,  Benefactions,  230,  894. 
Otia  Library.  Norwich,  2.T0. 
Out  of  School— Pmiil,  690.  [eW3,  664. 

Over-Stimulus  of  Competitive  Examinations, 
Over-tasking  the  Faculties — Wolsey'f,  738. 
Owen,  J.,  and  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  560. 

Bene  fine  tora — Pup  Us —Classes,  560. 
Owen,  Roliert,  ancl  Robert  Dal*'.  9.j6. 
Oxford  University,  Reference,  968. 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge— CoiO|Mtred,  64S. 
Objectlone  to  in  1B26,  by  Macaalay,  4ffl. 
Bxamples  of  College  Bxpeiues,  fiSS. 

Pace,  In  Written  Examinations,  681. 

Packer,  Hre.,  and  Inedtate,  957. 

Pagan  Views  of  Sdacation,  960. 

Page,  D.P^«67.  [166. 

Palfrey,  J.  Q.,  Connecticut  Constitution  of  1689, 

Palmer,  Symbol  of  Grammar  Master,  105, 1S8. 

Paperwork,  Examination,  696, 648. 

Pardee,  O.,  Early  Teacher  in  New  Haren,  897. 

Parents,  Duty  to  Educate  their  Children,  90, 690. 

Enforced  by  Penalties  in  Qermany,  90. 690. 

Recognizee!  tn  English  Elementary  Act,  001. 

Early  Law  of  Conn,  and  New  Haven,  170, 174. 

School  Code  of  New  Hampshire,  1897, 854. 

References,  967. 
Parish  in  School  Organization,  690, 9S7. 
Paris,  Port  Royal  Schools,  5-18. 
Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1878.  8. 
Paris,  University  of.  Reference,  710,  711. 

Science  and  the  Arts,  701. 

Polytechnic  School,  701. 
Parochial  Schools^Scotland,  967, 967. 
Parr.  Samuel,  957.  960. 
Partridse,  Alden.  967. 
Pascal.  Blaise,  Memoir,  9. 

Han»  in  Port  Roval  Losic,  8.  [817. 

Condemnation  of  Hunting  and  other  Sports, 
Pass  and  CUss— Examinations,  478, 615, 960. 

Choice  to  be  Made.  544. 
Past  Ages  and  Institutions— Influence,  68,  60. 

Knowledere  of  through  the  Classics,  766. 
Pathos  in  Discipline,  .31. 
Patronage  of  Cambridge.Church  and  School,486. 
Pattons,  The  Misses,  Girls'  School.  916. 
Paul's  Accidence— Colet's  Rudiments,  789. 

Rules  for  Admission— Christian  Man,  788. 
Pavllliard,  Qibbon^s  Tutor  at  Lausanne,  580. 
J  ay  of  Teachers  and  Professors,  149, 185, 466, 478. 
Payne.  Joseph,  Froebers  Kindeigarten,  89-44. 
Payne,  William  and  Robert,  Ipswich,  186. 
Payn,  James,  The  Backs,  540. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth,  967. 
Pecunianr  Fines  in  College  Discipline,  681 
Pedagogic  Seminarlum,  OX),  871. 
Pedagogics  as  a  Science— Rosenkrans,  96. 

Herbart,  47;  Beneke,  49. 
Pedagogy.  Library  of  National— Bamard^s,  967. 

Contento  of  DInerent  Treatises.  1097. 
Index— Me  American,  Englian,  French, 
German,  Swiss  Pedagogy. 
Peers,  Benjamin  O.,  969. 
Pembroke  College.  Cambridge,  618, 907. 
Penmanship,  600,  967, 960. 
Pennalism,  Deposition,  707. 
Pensioner,  Pay  Student  at  Cambridge,  489. 

Lesser— Greater,  887, 489,  487. 
Pensions  of  Teachers,  Reference,  600. 
Pennsylvania  Schools  and  Education,  997, 969. 
Perfection  in  Educational  Processes.  48. 
Periodicals  at  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1096. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medal  to  Barnard's  Jonnial. 
Pestaloezi  Cited,  n.  957. 

Influence  on  rroebel  and  Herbart.  84, 86,  44. 

Contents  of  Memoir  and  Books,  794. 
Petrus  Hispanus,  Summnlte,  104. 
Phndrus,  Fables  in  Instruction.  679. 
Phelps,  A.  Llncohi,  957.    Phelps,  W.  F.,  9CT. 
Philadelphia  Schools  and  EdncaUon,  967, 909. 

Schools  Prior  to  ISOO.  157-169. 

Voeers  Notice  of  Report  of  1850,  87. 
Deprecates  Employ.  Female  Teachers,  88. 
Fblllips  Academy,  Anaover,  Reference,  900 

Exeter.  960. 
Phllbrick,  John  D.,  057. 1094. 
Philosophy,  Ancient,  969. 

Modem  Modi6catlnn8,  969. 

German  Institutions,  090. 


Physical  Stamina  in  English  Students,  486, 41i, 
Physical  Science,  NewcasUe  College,  547.  [mk 
Physical  Training  and  Sports,  819, 957, 909. 

Horace— Mukaster— Locke,  745. 
Physiology,  Addison's  RecQi^tion,  1717, 817. 

References,  956.  909. 
Pictorial  lUustiation,  967. 
Plleum  and  PUeati,  106, 194. 
Pierce,  Cyrus,  967. 
Pierce,  Sarah,  at  Litdifleld,  68. 
Pine  Tree  Money— Massachusetts,  149. 
Pietism  of  Semler  in  Frederick's  Law,  19,961. 
Pindar.  Cited  by  Gibbon,  605. 
Plan  of  Studies  in  li«98,  by  Cardinal  Wob^,  711. 
Plato,  957.  966. 

Phiy-gronnd,  Difflcnlties— Settlement,  907. 
Play,lLnvoluntar7  AcUvity,  97, 40, 967. 

Importance  to  the  Educator,  97,40. 
Plays,  Organized  in  Fttsbel's  System,  95, 41. 
Pleasurable  Stimulus  to  Study,  53. 
Plucked  in  Examinations,  694, 695. 
Plutarch,  %6.  pM. 

Pocket  Money,  690;  Turned  to  Good  Aooont, 
Poetry,  Study  of,  7S1,  896, 897, 967. 
Poetic  Assodattons  and  Inspiratioos,  9811 

Blackwood,  680;  Faber,  4ffi;  Gray,  498; 

Milne,  485;  MlltoD,  ffTO;  Payn,  541 : 

Tennyson,  486:  Wharton,  485;  Wordmroith, 
480,  484,  846. 
Poll,  The,  and  Pollmen,  Cambridge,  490, 668. 

Previous  ISxamlnation— Subsequent  Stodiet, 

Examinations  for  Honors,  606.  [9M. 

Polytechnic  Schools,  957. 
Pombal,  Marquis,  OOT. 
Poor  of  Cities— Provisions  fbr,  9S1. 
Poor  Students,  Pecuniary  Help.  106. 8691 179. 

University  Chest  by  Loan  and  Pledge.  106, 4S9. 

Manual  Labor—Teaching  in  Winter,  961. 

Non-CoUegiate  System,  591. 

Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  SlzaisMw,  Bl. 
Pope,  Alexander,  Study  of  Words,  96V. 
Popes  and  Unlveisity,  108, 709. 989. 
Popular  Education,  in  England,  967. 

Penal  Legislation,  957. 
Port  Royal  des  Champ.  6. 
Port  Royal,  Messieurs  du,  9. 

Amauld— Nicole— Pascal— de  Sacy,  9. 

St.  Cyran— Guyot— Coustel,  7. 
Port  Royal  Schools  and  School  Booka,  8. 

Methods  and  Manuals,  7. 

Pupils— Tillemont,  Racine,  14. 

How  and  Why  Broken  up,  4. 
PorsoD  Prize  at  Cambridge,  618. 
Positions,  Mulcaster's,  Extracts,  74S. 
Porten,  Mra.  Catharine,  6ri8L 
Porter,  Noah.  944,  809.  {944. 

Prize  Essay  on  Common  Sdiool  Imuruyaii't, 
Post  and  Posted,  68Q. 
Pot  Fair  at  Omibri&e.  190. 
Potomac  Company,  Washington  Sham,  til. 
Potter,  E.R.,  967. 

Power,  Self-ConsdouB,  Bdncatlve  Force,  08, 7k 
Practical  Alms  in  Education,  85^  tt,  468, 999. 
Practical  Educators,  967, 960. 
Pnelector,  118. 

Pnppostors  at  Shrewsbury,  740;  at  RosliJ*  78B. 
Pnevaricator  or  College  Jester.  118.  Itt. 
Prayers  and  iveli^iouit  Ezerdaes,  C90, 0B7, 999. 
Praise  tor  Well- Doing.  786. 
Prendeivast.  Mastery  System,  967.  [797. 

Preparation  for  Life— in  Knowledge  nDdFower. 
Preparatory  Sch'ls  tor  Universities,  108^  199,989. 

Grammar  Schools,  965 ;  Acadcmlcn,  90; 

Public  Schools,  796;  Gymnasia,  667. 
Priestley,  John,  610. 
Primary  Schools.  German.  Reference,  601, 9SI 

National.  .AmHrlcan.  European,  967. 

Alms  and  Limit-.  95. 
Primary  s<*h'-t|>«  In  Boston-Origin,  796^ 
Primer,  EarUest,  957. 
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Princlpla  Mathematica  of  Newton,  403. 
Printed  Questions  for  Examinatious.  615,  648. 

Oral  and  Working  Problems,  509,  «>8. 
Priorumji,  Aristollet*  Prior  Aualy  tic*,  113. 
Private  Schoola  and  Tettchers.  mO.       [680, 957. 
Private  or  Home  Teachiae  with  Public  School, 
Private  Schools,  and  Pubfic,  957. 
Private  Tutoru,  Origin  and  Growth,  017. 
Number  of  Pupil»— Teachers— Fees,  688. 
Briatedand  Everett's  Experience,  618, 628,638. 
Influence  on  the  Re2:ular  Work  of  a  College, 
Seely.  Whewell.  Tait,  648. 
Prizes,  Medalri,  UnlverBlty,  612,  658. 

Colleges,  517-520. 
Privet-Docenien  at  Oerman  University,  969. 
Prizes.  H(jok8  dedi<;[i6d  for— Macau  lay,  469. 
Prize  Scheme  aud  Distribution— Emerson,  267. 
Privileijeg  Academic,  451. 
Probabilities,  Wei^hin^  of  and  Judgment,  453. 
Probationor  Exanituation,  Scheme  of,  1651,713. 
Profei^t^ional  SchooU  and  Departments,  967, 969. 
Proctor;!,  Cambridg^e,  102,  114.  4M. 

Bull-doffs,  or  Ai*8ii*tant!«,  44*i. 
Professon*hip8  in  Cambridge  Unlvereiity,  485. 

Berlin,  921;  Leip^c,  478;  University  Coll,,  657. 
Prohibitions  in  Dlr«:lpline.  29. 
Promotion  by  Merit  and  Ability,  669.  [378 

Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Controversy— Ch eke. 
Property  Taxation  for  Public  Ins.,  167, 176.  ix, 

Aftsoclated  with  Tuition  per  Scholar,  353. 
Prote!«tautl!*ra  and  Cla.>»!iical  Studies,  969, 
Providence,  R.  I..  Public  SchooU,  9m. 
Provor^t.  Appllel  to  Head  of  a  Colle;?e,  518,  969. 
Prussia,  Public  Instruction,  Reference,  690, 710. 
Science  and  Art,  698;  Military,  706. 
Unlversitlesi,  709-711,  957. 
Pru!*^ia.  Ideal  of  the  State,  18-24. 
Duty  in  respect  to  School;*  and  Education,  19. 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  30. 
Official  Character  of  the  School-mas»ter,  20, 
Literature  Permeated  with  Education,  22. 
Publications  relating  to  Schools  and  Bd.,  671. 
P>»ychol<Jtjy  In  Pedaj^ogics- Beneke,  50. 
Publlcltv  to  University  Exam.,  616,  622,  630. 

In  all  Trusts,  2r>0. 
Public  Orator.  Cambridge,  484.  [969. 

Public  or  Endowed  Schools  in  England,  727-784, 
Speclmentt  and  Characteristics,  729.         [753. 
Rtij^by  under  Dr.  Arnold  and  his  SucceBsore, 
Gibbon's  Experience  and  Opinion.  581. 
We Ise— Compared  with  German.  726.       [753. 
Arnold's  Influence  In  Mo<lern  Development, 
Rugby  In  H28  and  1878,  755,  775. 
Public  Hitrh  School,  Hartford -Barnard,  225, 256. 
Origin  in  Town  Grammar  School  of  Iti.^),  225. 
Efforts  to  Entablish  from  1*18  to  1846,  227. 
Burgees,  Bushnell,Bunce,  Collins,  etc..  237-47. 
Public  Interest  In  Schools  and  Educa'n,226,228. 
Parental  Co5 Deration  at  Home,  251. 
Combined  with  Teacher  and  Committeefl,  952. 
Public  Lands  for  Schools  and  Educa'n,  929-946. 
Earliest  Action  in  Congress,  929-31. 
Mansfleld— Experience  of  Ohio,  932.         [989. 
Strong— Report  in  1826— Natl  Distribution, 
Table— Am  t  and  Objects  of  Approprlat'n,94(5. 
Public  Libraries- Introduction,  3:32,  368. 
Public  Primary  Schools.  18,  72h 
Oerman  Idea  and  Statistics.  671.  691. 
Earliest  by  that  Name  in  Massachusetts,  796. 
Public  Schools  and  Private  Tuition,  578-81. 
Puhtic  Schools  in  the  University,  106,  389,  897. 
Public  Schools  in  England,  726,  969. 
Public  Science,  ^1.  [957. 969. 

Punishment— Instruments  and  Modes,  158,860, 
Schools  as  they  W^ere.  161,  262;    Academies, 
80iO;  Grammar  Schools,  206,  770,  783;  Uni- 
versities, 534. 
Cambridge  In  Milton's  Time,  389,  394. 
Grounds  for,  and  Degrees— Rosenkranz,  29. 
PupU-Teacber,  SyBtem,  721, 957. 


Pupillaril  Statu.  421,  442,  B53. 
Puppets  and  Rattles  Universal,  960. 
Pu  ntunical  Strictness  as  to  the  Sabb 
Pythagoras,  721. 


the  Sabbath,  134,808. 


Qnad,  Quadrangle,  437,  639. 
Quadragei^lma,  Standing  in,  107, 115,  889. 
Quadrlennlum  at  Cambridge,  891. 

Reduced  by  Decree  in  15W.  892. 
Quadrivium,  1(M,  396. 
Quaestor  In  German  University,  969. 
Qualities  of  a  good  Teacher,  691. 

QUaltflcations,  691,  722.  ', 

Quebec,  Early  French  Schools,  9(®. 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  518. 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Expenses.  528. 
Queen's  Colleges  and  Univcrsltv,  Ireland,  966. 
Quiestlo-Publlc  Disputation,  107,  612.        [Itn. 

Responsions—Opponencies— Determination, 
Questions,  Printed—Specimen  on  Thucydldes, 
Questlonist,  at  Cambridge.  107,  391,  612.     [636. 

Stoky's  Book  of  Ceremonies,  107,  118. 

Candidate  for  the  B.  A.  Degree,  391,  441, 

Examination  in  177-3,  612. 
Quick,  R.  N.,  xi,  Letter  from,  957. 1001. 
Quintllian,  cited,  957, 969.  ,  , 

Racing,  Boat,  631,  636. 

Racine,  Jean,  History  of  Port  Royal,  8. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  970. 

Ramus.  Logic,  Milton's  English  Edition,  S99. 

Ramsden  Sermon,  Cambridge,  4^5. 

Randall,  Henry  S.,  Letter  ofMacaulay,  475. 

Rank  of  Univ.  Members,  Cambridge,  440,  487. 

Recorde.  R  ,  The  Ground  of  .\rts,  1543,  857. 

Whetstone  of  WMts— Cosslke  Pnic,  1557,  857. 
Ratich.  Reference,  722.  [Payment,  902,  9T2. 

Rate  Bill,  or  Fees  for  Individual  or  Parental 
Ratio  Studiorum,  722. 
Itaumer,  Kari  Von,  24.  9r.7,  709. 
Reading  Man  at  Cambridge,  100,  397. 
Readers,  Ordinarj'  and  Cursory  University,  110. 
Rector,  Unlver^i^V  Office,  102,  .370,  97(K 
Rectors  of  New  Haven  Grammar  School,  SOT. 
Regency,  Active  University  Functions,  101. 
Regents  and  Non-regents,  Houses,  101. 
Regent  Master  of  Arts— Lectures,  109. 
Reading,  Advice  on,  by  Gibbon,  596. 

Emerson,  274. 
Reading  with  a  Tutor,  448. 

Private,  4:j:J,  442.  589. 
Reading,  School  Exercise.  601,  957,  970. 
Reading  Parties  for  Vacations,  5-11. 

New  Form  in  American  Summer  Schools,  9!®. 
Real  Realism  in  Practical  Rural  Life,  257. 
Real  Schools,  German,  691.  r22,  957. 
Reading  Man— Influence  of  Teaching.  655. 

Day  with  a  Cambridge— Brlsted,  441. 
Reed.  Sir  Charles.  London  School  Board,  967. 
Reformation,  Luther's,  722. 
Reformatory  Schools,  i*68. 
Religion  and  Morals.  824.  970. 

Recognition  of  the  Rights  of  Others.  824. 
Religious  Instruction  and  Observances,  691, 760, 

Beech  er's  Exrerience,  78.  [fl^. 

Behavior  on  the  Sabbath,  134. 

Arnold  at  Rugby.  760. 
Religious  Oaths  or  Tests.  191.  588. 
Reminiscences  of  School  Life,  357,  958. 
Repetitions,  722. 

Exactness  and  Thoroughness,  75. 
Reproof,  Place  for,  29. 
Republicanism  and  Education,  320. 

FIchte— the  Ideal  State,  61. 
Residence  in  University  Sense,  389,  500. 

How  Tormina  red— Exeat.  500. 

Suspension  or  Rustication,  500. 

Advantages,  500. 
Respondent  and  Opponent,  391. 

Exercises  in  1773,  611. 
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Reeponeal  Seat,  118. 

RespoDslouf,  or  Little-Go,  611, 681. 

Resoltci,  Payment  by,  058. 

Reachlin,  John.  TZi. 

Reverence,  Feeling  of,  481. 

Reward,  958, 970. 

Rhode  Inland  Schools  and  Education,  056, 910. 

Rhetoric,  72S. 

Rhetoric  in  the  Trivlnm,  806. 

Rich,  How  to  Become  and  Keep— Franklin,  810. 

Industry  and  Frugality— Thrift,  811. 
Richardson,  Merril,  School  Work  1846-7,  M6. 
Richter,  958. 

Rid  ins  and  Ridinsr  Schools,  81& 
Rifle-Shootins:,  620. 
Rigg,  James,%8. 
Ring,  in  Degree  Ceremony,  194. 
Rising,  Early,  818. 
Ritter,  KarL  958. 
Rlckoff,  A.  J.,  ft^«. 

Robinson,  E  ,  Universities  of  Gennaay,  477. 
Robinson,  J.,Washington  College,  817. 
Rochow,  Memoir,  691,  732,  070. 
Rod,  in  School  Discipline,  80, 800,  066. 
Rod,  in  English  Llteratore,  860, 864. 

National  Practice.  068. 
Rodiad,  Coleman,  cited,  860.  [001. 

Roe,  Henry.  ElementaryEdncatlon  Actof  1876, 
RoUin,  Charles.  Memoir,  865. 

Educational  views,  866. 

Frederick  the  Great— Oesner,  806. 
Roman  Law  and  Jarispmdence,  US.  600,  OU. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Schools,  070. 

Relations  to  German,  601. 
Rome,  068. 

Robinson  Cmsoe,  and  Jack  the  Olaat-KiOer, 
Rosenkranz,  J.  C.  F.,  Memoir,  95.  [460. 

Pedagogical  Views,  96, 89. 
Rote  Learning  058,070. 
Rotterdam,  Count,  Aastria,  601. 
Rous«eaa,  References,  799, 058. 
Roxbnry,  Free  or  Latin  School  of  1645.  Ix,  197. 

List  of  Teachers  from  1650  to  1877, 198. 

Conrse  of  Study  In  1870, 199. 
Royston  Horse  and  a  Cambridge  M.  A.,  081 
Royal  Vinits  to  the  UniTersity,  40. 
Royal  Institution,  Great  Britain,  970. 
Rowing,  for  Exercise,  441. 

Boat-Racing— University,  687. 
Rowing  Man,  100, 580. 

Rudiments  of  Language,  068.  [787, 751. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  Gnuninar  Bchools, 

Hartford,  in  1790, 104. 

New  Haven,  1695, 808. 

English,  782,  748.  788. 
Rnggles,  John,  Donation,  Roxbnry  In  1676,181. 
Rnggles,  S.  P.,  Development  School,  070. 
Rugby  School,  under  Arnold,  768-774. 

As  ft  is,  775. 
Rumford  Profeseorthtp,  070. 
Rum  ford.  Count.  Memoir,  070. 
Rural  Life  for  Educational  Use#,  967. 

Familiarity  with  Nature ;  Tools,  968. 

Employments  for  Women,  960. 
Rush.  Cultivation  of  Human  Voice,  78. 
Russell,  Noadiah,  Teacher  In  16fflL  188. 
Russell.  William,  Rector  at  New  Haven,  801. 

Memoir.  068. 
Russia,  Civilized  by  Western  Literature,  406. 

Public  Instruction,  068. 

Technical  Schools.  701 

Universities,  77,  719. 
Rustication— RemAval— Expulsion.  779, 070. 
Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue— Golet*s,  782. 
Rules  for  Admittance  to  St.  Paul  School.  789. 

Practical  Rules  of  Daily  Observance,  788. 
Rusty  Sword,  Bentley,  Obsolete  Statute,  411. 
RuthsMt,  J.  C,  058. 
Sutled^e,  Chief  Justice— Study  of  Law,  661. 

Conrse  of  Study  at  the  Temple,  1760, 509. 


Sabbath  Observances  br  Students,  004, 96BL 

Grammar  Schools,  808,  TOO. 

Universities,  190,  681,  685. 
Salaries,  General  Priodples,  070, 068. 

New  England  Gram  Schools,  ITS,  149, 108.981 
District  Schools,  857, 868,  601. 

German  Schools,  601. 

Universlties-Enirlish,  Cambridge,  406, 930. 
German— Leipsic,  478,  799. 
Ordinarius,  Bxtnordinarins,  Fees,  478. 
Salting,  in  Cantab,  100, 070. 
Sanskrit,  Professor,  Cambridge,  486. 
Saturday,  Half  or  Whole  Holiday,  80S,  601,  OXL 
Savigny,  Civil  Law— Universities,  970, 710. 
Saxony,  Public  Instruction,  680. 002, 799. 

Special  Schools— Contents,  669. 

university— Loipsic,  478. 
Saxon  Principalities,  Public  Instruction,  OHl 

University  of  Jcba.  006. 
Schmid's  Encyclopedia,  609. 
Scholars,  on  the  Foundation,  440. 487. 

In  the  Olden  Time— Wordsworth,  481. 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  Cambridge,  6NL 

University.  681,  611. 

College,  517-610. 

Bxaniinatlons  for,  401,  511, 687, 04L 

Doubt  (hi  PoUcy,  469, 616. 

London,  565. 
Scholiard- Hartford  Grammar  School,  906i 
School  Architecture,  068,  070, 099. 
School  Attendance,  602.  001. 
School  Apparatus  and  Books,  108, 798. 

American,  157, 868, 700. 

German,  880. 
Schools  as  They  Were,  147, 157,  90S,  957,  TBI. 

American,  05&  070. 

EngUsh,  728, 759. 

Irish,  888. 

French,  140. 

German,  tSSL 
School  Boards  In  English  Act,  908.  (Vn. 

School  Days  and  Teachers— AutoMograpliical, 

Barnard,  910.  Hevne,  G.,  8^. 

Beecber,  C.  E.,  66.         Maron,  J.,  796. 

Brack,  Samuel,  147.      Miller,  John,885. 

Chapin.  915.  Seward,  W.  H.,  SOT. 

Emerson,  S.  B.,  967.     Tbacher,  910. 

Gibbon,  Em  577.  TrumbulL  704. 

Gravdon,  157.  Webster,  D.,  860. 

School  and  Family,  48. 

Schools  of  Public  Bnminatlons— Oxford,  070. 
School  and  Teacher  in  EngUsh  Literature,  (93^ 

Hood— Irish  School— Clapham  Academy,  887. 

Irving— Tom  Blingsby-Ichabod  Crane,  SO. 

Wordsworth— EducaUon— Duty,  846. 
School  Discipline.  880. 584. 708, 800^  866. 
School  Funds,  804,  020.  840. 
Schoolmasters— State  Officials  in  Prussia,  OH 
School  Managers,  and  Authoritlea,  008. 
School  Register,  Early,  885. 
School  Report— Town,  885. 

Earliest  printrd,  886. 
Schwarzbnrg,  Principality,  609,798. 
Science  Defliied,  056. 
Science,  in  College,  848,  008, 547. 697. 098, 910. 

Grammar,  or  Secondary  Schools,  779. 

French  Benedictine  School— Txinmph,  164. 
Science  and  the  Arts,  068. 

Barnard's  Treatise  on— Contents,  606. 

Sheffield's  Benefhetions— Tale  Oollege,  SOL 

Durham  University— New  Ctatle,  Otft. 
Science— Teaching,  068. 
Science  of  Education,  068. 
Scott.  John,  Lord  Eldon,  068. 
Scotland,  Parochial  Schools,  068. 

Superior  In*  tmctlon.  070. 

Chair  of  Bdncatlnn.  069. 
Scrutators,  at  Cambridge.  109. 
Scriptnres,  the  Sacred,  002. 
Secondaiy  Schools  and  Education,  088,  IBBfOlOl 
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Sectarian  Schools  and  Inttraction,  WL 
Seedy,  in  CanUb  Lnnffoage,  lUO. 
Seeley,  John,  Liberal  £dacation,64& 

Systematic  Bxaminations  for  Friaea  and  Ap- 
pointments, 648. 

Tripba  System  Unflivorable  to  Research,  648. 
Not  Favorable  to  Teaching  or  Learning, 
649. 

Examination  as  a  Test  of  Knowledge,  660. 

Competition  Yulsarizlng  and  Cramping,  600. 

Snglish  College  System— Modlllcanons,  668. 
Fellowships  open  to  Universitr,  658. 
Instmetion  Independent  of  Coneges,  858. 

Teaching  versos  Training— Bdncatlon,  666. 
SelfActivRy  of  Pupil,  958. 
Self-Cnltnre,  83,  8». 
Self-Qoveming  S  hools,  793. 
Self-Rellance— Virgil— Parsone,  688.  TTO,  790. 
Seminaries.  Pedagogical,  690,  711,  738. 

Kplscopal,  958. 

Female,  71,970.  [747. 

Seminary  of  Maf>ters,  Proposed  Irr  Mnlcaater, 
Semitic  and  Indian  Languages,  610. 
Semler,  C.r-Pletlsm,  l£  1&. 

German  Real  School,  10. 
Senate,  University,  488,  646,  654. 

House,  Scene  of  Bxaminations,  118, 117, 648. 
Senior  Sophs.— Bristed,  441. 
Senior  Claasic,  636, 644. 
Senior  Wrangler,  100, 118,  608. 

Optlme.  606,  644. 
Sense,  Cultivation  of,  88, 41. 
Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  106. 
Seward,  William  H.,  Autobiography,  607. 

Home,  School  and  Academy,  688. 

College-life— Teacher  in  Geoigla,  609. 

Barly Political  Predilections,  608. 
Seven  LIbend  Arts,  896, 738^ 

Quadrivium.  108,  886. 

Trivium,  108,  896. 
Seven  Tears'  War,  'irSS. 
S«wiog,  Needlework,  980,  699, 968. 
Sewing-Machlne,  uses  Taught,  917. 
Sex— in  Respect  to  Discipline,  80, 69, 169. 

School  Attendance,  808,  69S,  968. 
Sex  Virt,  Cambridge,  484.  [918. 

Seymour.  N.  P..  School-life  In  Hartford,  819, 
Shairp,  J.  C,  BaJlld  Scholars,  970. 
Shaw,  Chief  Justice,  Hadlev  School,  ix. 
Sheffield,  Joseph,  Memoir,  891-886. 

Baseless  Bxperience  and  Success,  893. 

Beneficent  use  of  Wealth  in  Lifetime,  8S6. 
Correspondence  with  Tale  College,  fti7. 

Trinity  Church  Parish  School  and  Home,  880. 
Bishop  Williams'  Dedicatory  Di?.,  885. 

Scientifle  School  of  Tale  CoUege,  837,  887. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  889-859 

Historical  Development  to  1867,837. 

Plan  of  Building,  845. 
Shenstone.  William,  dted,  854, 968w 
Shepard,  Thomas.  171. 
Shrewsbury  Royal  Grammar  School,  789. 

Shnttleaworth,  Sir  James  Kay,  968. 
Side  Schools.  Scotland,  958. 
Slgonmey.  Lydla  Huntley.  856. 
Silceiia,  School  Reforms,  693,  738,  958. 
Silk  Culture,  60^. 
Silliman.  B.,— Sheldon  Clark,  887. 

Reminiscence!*  of  Schoo*.  and  CoUege,  968. 
Simons.  J.  W    School  nt  New  Hampsntre,  353. 
Similarity  and  Dissimilarity,  49. 
Simplicity,  969. 
Simultaneous  Mehoo.  893. 
Singhn,  Teacher  In  Fori  Rovai  School,  6. 
Singing  in  Common  Schools,  ti02,  958. 
Sinking  Fund.  940. 
t  Sidney,  Snstfiex  Colleire.  Camhridge,  518. 
Sisters  ot  Charity— Schools,  930. 
Sisterhoods.  Cafhollc.  959. 
Site  of  College  or  Univenity,  97,  870, 497, 969. 


Sixteenth  Century— Female  Bdncatlon,  468. 

German  Teachers,  718 
Sixth  Form  at  Rugby,  under  Arnold,  707. 
Sizar,  Cambridge,  487. 

Christ  College,  401,  489, 687. 
Sizing— Assise,  Cambridge,  100,  441,  598. 
SkeltoUjiJohn— The  New  Learning.  1591, 870. 
Slade— western  Teachers  and  Society,  88. 
Slade  Profbssorship,  Cambridge,  485. 
Slavery,  Seward's  Bariy  Interest  in,  601. 
Sllngsoy.  Irving's  Village  Schoohnaater,  841. 
Slow  and  Sure,  969. 
Smith,  Adam,  cited,  461, 971 
Smith,  Oliver,  971. 
Smith,  Ashbel,  901,  990. 
Smith,  Sophia,  Memoir,  xi,  97L 

College  for  Females,  xl. 
Smith  Prize  at  Cambridge,  880. 
Smith,  William,  Mirania,971. 
Smith,  Sidney,  959. 
Snell  Scholarship,  971. 
Snob,  in  Cambridge  Vocabnlarr,  100. 
Social  Intercourse— College,  439,  600,  971. 
Society  and  the  Individual.  18,  960. 
Socrates,  and  Sociatic  Method,  971. 
Somerset,  R.  B.,  New  Guide  to  Cambridge,  499. 

Non-College  System,  488,  499. 
Sons  Just  going  out— Seniors,  107,  613. 
Sophister,  891, 441,  685. 
Sordze,  Royal  Military  College  in  1787, 149. 

Under  Benedictine  Fathers,  149. 

Expense— Instruction— Discipline,  161. 

Triumph  of  Science,  154. 

Excessive  Punishment,  166. 
South  Ckrolina,  969, 971. 
Sonthey,  Robert,  969. 
Spain,  Public  Inatmctlon,  969. 

Pedagogy,  971. 
Sparta,  Bdncatlon,  971. 
Spelling,  School  Exercise,  918, 969, 971. 

(German  Schools,  693. 
Spencer,  Hert>ert,  960. 
Spencer,  P.  J.,  798, 603. 
Sporting,  in  CanUb  Language,  100. 
Spinning,  Old-fhshioned  Wheel  and  Habit,  960. 
Spontaneity,  in  Children's  Play.  40. 
Sporting  Door,  to  College  Chamber.  437. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  5»,  536, 950,  971. 
Sprague,  Edward,  864. 
St.  £uve.  Port  Royal  Schools.  8. 
St.  Catharine  College,  Cambridge,  51& 
St.  Cyran  Abbey,  4. 
St.  Cyran-DeHanranne,  Port  Royal.  4. 

Conception  of  the  Teacher's  Office,  6. 

Reverence  for  Little  Children,  5. 
St.  John's  Cull<^ge,  Cambridge.  518. 

Wordsworth's  Residence— Description,  498. 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  688. 
St.  Manr's  Church,  Cambridsre,  116,  68S. 
St.  Paurs  School,  Ix>ndon.  885, 739. 

Latin  Grammar  Prepared  for,  789. 

Institute  Ot  a  Christian  Man,  738. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Schools  and  MlealonB,  917. 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  619. 
Standing  in  Qnadragesima,  107, 115.  • 
Standing  andResidence,  Terms,  116* 
State,  German  Idea  oi,  18,  90,  738. 

Authorities  in  Public  System,  809.  [893. 

SUte  Relations  to  Schools.  18.  90. 167.  866,  461, 
State  Supervif«ion  of  Schools,  6, 18,  959. 

American.  866 :  English,  viii,  909. 

French,  153:  German,  693. 
Steiger— German  Pedagogy.  893. 
Stein,  Prussian  Minister,  cited,  S3,  693. 
.Stimnlanls.  959. 

Stoddard,  Solomon.  Teacher  and  Anthor.  900. 
Stokys,  Pnbllc  Rxerclpcfl  at  Cambridge,  113. 
Stowc,  Calvfn  R..  f».  692.  959. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Bcecher,  68.  7X  88.  [80 

Strong,  Francis,  Hunts ville  Female  Seminary, 
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8tadent-lifB,  CoUese  and  UnlTenlty,  118,  886, 
490, 437,  629.  tSS,  960,  971. 

D'Bwe«,  Cambridge,  11«,  897. 

Bart,  German,  18%  479,  906. 

MUton,  Cambridge  in  1694,  886. 

Gibbon,  Oxford7s86. 

Heyne.  Leipt<ic,  Qottingen,  870. 

Seward,  Union,  602.  • 

Emerson,  Harvard.  968. 

Wordeworth,  Cambridge,  498. 

BiUiman,  Tale,  968. 

Breclc,  Sordae,  149. 

TnunboU,  Harvard,  796. 
Stndlam  G6n6rale,  106, 106, 971.  [071. 

Studies,  Advice  by  Eminent  Men,  661, 648, 817, 
Studies,  Conflict.  959. 
Stndy,  Power  and  Habit,  960, 971. 
Stapiditv,  Obstinate,  OGO. 
Sturm,  John,  Educational  Work,  960. 
Subject  in  Cantab,  100. 
Subjects  ofPopnlarlnstniction,  609. 
Suggestions  on  Education— Beecher,  71. 
Summer  Schools— American,  998. 
Summer  Employments  in  the  Country,  868. 
Summer  Vacation— Long  at  Cambridge,  680. 

Beading  Parties— Reading  Men,  690. 
Sunday,  Schools  and  Lessons,  609, 798,  OSO. 

Cambridge  Undergraduates,  190,  681,  685. 

New  Haven  Grammar  Boys,  1606, 808. 

Home  Education,  960. 
Supervision  of  Schools.  608, 798. 
Superior  Instruction,  709. 

Great  Britain,  749. 
Support  of  Schools,  608,  798,  971. 

Funds,  929, 986.        Taxation,  987,  960. 
Supposition  and  Opposition,  971. 
Supplementary  Schools,  960. 

Tuition— by  Parents,  8N3,  909, 798. 
Supplicat  for  a  Degree,  491, 488. 
Surplice,  at  Cambndge,  608. 
Sweden,  Schools  ana  Education,  960. 
S  wet  ten,  Gerard  Van,  798. 
Swett,  John,  960. 
Swift,  Ensign  Northertoo,  478. 
Swimmlne.  890,  950. 
Swiss  Schools  and  Pedagogy,  960. 

Pestalozxl,  Fellenberg,  796. 

Polytechnic  at  Zurich,  784. 
Sybel.  Professor  Von,  710.  [698. 

Sylvester,  Prof.,  American  Students  Abroad, 

Preference  to  German  over  W"g"«^t  698. 
Sympathy  with  Pupils,  67,  OGO. 
Syndics,  Cambridge,  484. 

Tait,  Prof.  Cambridge  Coaches,  666. 

Talking  and  Teaching,  971. 

Tappan.H.  P.,960. 

Tawse.  In  Scotch  Schools,  960. 

Tasks  for  Home  jpreparatlon,  960. 

Taste  in  School  Constructiona,  900. 

Taylor,  Sir  Robert,  96, 71. 

Taxation  of  Property  for  Schools,  18, 606. 

Connecticut  in  1660, 167, 171. 

New  Hampshire.  89, 16, 1698, 858. 

Ohio,  made  Imperative,  1896, 987. 

References,  969,  971. 
Tsxors,  Cambridge,  108. 
Tea,  Cambridge,  Preparation  tor,  440. 

Parties  and  Whist,  447,  686. 
Teachers*  Biography,  863-864. 

Charlestown,  Early,  1.94. 

Hartford  Grammar  Masters,  1689>1848, 197. 

Ipswich,  137-149. 

New  Haven,  S97. 

New  Hampshire,  858-866. 

Roxbury  from  1660-1875, 198.  ' 

Teachers,  969.  971. 

General  Training.  698, 969. 

Compensation,  144, 969, 869. 
Teachers*  Institute,  The  Earliest  In  Coon.,  941-8. 


Teacher*a  Ofilce— Germaay.  60^  VS. 
Teaching,  a  Science,  91, 608, 971 

Dignity  of  Oflioe,  798. 

Methods-Direct  and  Indirect,  m^m. 

Means  and  Ends,  960. 
Teachers'  SemiDarios,  608,  798, 060L 
Team— Private  Tutors'  PupUs,  100. 
Technical  Schools— Enropean,  608, 606. 
Telescope— Newton's  Improveoieota,  4Q1« 
Telling  vemu  Educing,  971. 
Temperance.  960. 

Tennyson— Revisiting  Trinity  CoDege.  481 
Tennessee,  Schoola  and  Education,  960. 911. 
Terence.  608,  798. 

Terne  Fllias,  Tripos,  Praevaricator,  118, 607.971. 
Terms,  Cambridge  university,  888. 

Beginning  of  J&ch,  499;  Kzaminatioos.  CM. 

Residence  for  a  DeKree,  499.    Oxford,  911 
Testament— School-Book,  868. 
Text  Books -Early  American,  157. 868. 790.  SO. 

BngUsh.  866-860.        German,  696. 796. 
Thacner,  Thomas  A.— Schoon  Life  u  BartlBrl 
Thayer,  G.  P.,  960.  971.  [911,  «19L 

Theology,  Faculty,  008,  TOO,  060. 

Seminaries,  971. 
Theology,  Requirements  for  Degree.  Ill,  791 

BlbUci— Cnrsores-Sententiaril,  119. 
Things  and  Words,  971. 
^Thinking,  Habit  to  be  Acqnirad,  673,  Ml 
Third-Year  Men,  Senior  Sophs.  441. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  608, 798, 960. 
Thomas-i-Kempls.  791 
Thompson,  Sir  Winiam,  Examination.  6SL 
Thompson,  Benjamin,  Teacher.  1671,^84. 
Tboresby's  Diary— Commencement,  1714, 114. 

Selection  of  a  Tutor,  617. 
Thucydldes,  Specimen  Qneetiooa  on,  691 
Thuringia.m 

Tlcknor,  Blisha.  Boston  Primary  Schools,  791 
Tillemont,  Pupil  of  Port  Royal  Schools,  14 

Maxims  for  Condnct,  16. 

Ecclesiastical  History— Gibbon.  16. 
Tlmbs— Eton  College  and  Henry  Vl,  7A. 
Time  Table,  608,  0»,  979. 
Tiresome  Ways,  not  the  best,  960. 
Tisdale.  N.,  Memoir,  791 

Lebanon  School  and  its  PapQs,  7M. 
Tobler,  J.  G.,  796. 
Tobacco  and  Smoking,  890. 
Todd,  Eli,  911 

Todd,  John,  School-master.  161 
Todhnnter,  Conflict  of  Studies,  657,  flBlL 

Competitive  Examinations,  651 664. 

Mathematics— Stndy— Bxamlnatinna.  686L 
Tow  Brown  at  Rugby,  750, 969. 
Tooke,  Home,  Defense  of  Himaeli;  SSt. 
Town  Schools,  601 197, 101 

Taxation,  071.    Visiting  Committee,  860. 
Town— Taxation  for  Schoola,  168, 171,  867,  tlL 
Town  Councils  in  English  Systems,  904. 
Town  and  Gown— Antagonism,  06, 887. 
Towttsend,  Isaac,  Boqneat  to  Yale  Coltagc8M. 
Trade,  or  Business,  971. 
Trade  and  Tradesmen— FmnkUn,  611. 
Trade  Schools,  696^  TOO,  TM. 
Training  and  Teaching,  48, 54, 656, 960. 

Domestic— Beecher,  65:  Emerson,  Vt. 
Training  Colleges,  English,  960. 
Training  to  Uabita,  969. 
Translation,  794, 969. 

Double,  Gibbon's  Practice,  600. 
Travel,  E  lucatlonal  Uses,  608, 960. 971. 

Gibbon's  Views  and  Practice,  609, 801 

Newton— Letter  of  Advice,  401 
Traveling  Students,  601 
Trent.  Council,  050. 
Trial  Year,  691 

Tricnnlum— Bachelor  term,  891  806. 
Trinity  Church  Parif^h  School.  New  HavcB,ai 

Sheffield's  Endowment,  831 
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Trinity  Hall,  Gunbrtdge,  619, 688. 

Trinity  College.  Fonndation  Endowments,  619. 

Maslerahip of  Beatley— Qoarrels^^iOlf-lM. 

Day  with  a  Fellow-Commoner,  4Sn, 

Day  with  a  Pensioner,  448. 

BxaminationB  and  Student  Life,  095. 

Ordinance  as  to  Manners  and  Discipline,  684. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  9B0. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  9T1. 
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AWABD  OF  GOLD  AJSTD  STLYBB  MEDALS. 

"ExTRXCS  from  Letter  of  Hon.  John  D.  PhilMck,  LL.D,,  U.  S.Oommiesioner 
to  the  Parie  IntemationcU  ExpotiUon  of  1878. 
It  was  my  great  pleasure  as  one  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  to 
tlie  International  Exposition  at  Vienna  in  1878  to  announce  to  you  the 
award  of  a  Bronze  Medal,  for  your  great  labors  in  publishing  the  Americ<m 
JouttmI  of  Education;  and  it  is  now  my  still  higher  pleasure  to  congratulate 
you  on  receiving  both  a  €k>ld  Medal  and  a  Silver  Medal  for  your  editorial 
T7ork  and  for  your  educational  labors  generally,  from  the  Great  Paris 
Tlxposition  of  1878. 

The  New  ENOLAin>  Joubnal  of  Edt7Cation  hoe  the  foUowing  Edxtorial 
Notice  of  thie  Award  : 

The  great  work  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  the  Americcm  Journal  of  Edu- 
nation,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  volumes,  receives  a  gold  medal  at  Paris. 
In  this  we  most  heartily  rejoice,  and  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
honor  is  richly  merited.  Mr.  Barnard  has  epent  his  life  in  the  most  indus- 
trious educational  work.  In  the  field  of  school  organization  he  was  a 
pioneer,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  city  or  State  in  America  that  is  not  directly 
indebted  to  him,  either  for  the  plan  of  its  school-system,  or  some  val 
uable  and  practical  suggestions  relating  to  its  details.  In  the  department 
of  State  and  National  supervision  he  has  done  a  good  life-work;  enough 
to  have  established  for  him  a  permanent  reputation  as  an  educational 
reformer.  To  these  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  we  must  add  the 
greater  work  of  author,  editor,  and  publisher,  in  which  he  has  given  to  the 
world  the  results  of  educational  research,  both  general  and  special,  un- 
equaled  in  value  in  any  other  language.  No  educator's  private  library  is 
complete  without  this  vast  collection,  for  it  brings  together  the  educational 
experience  and  suggestions  of  all  civilized  countries;  and  on  the  topics  of 
elementary,  secondary,  superior,  normal,  ipilitary,  and  technical  schools  it 
is  almost  exhaustive. 

In  respect  to  European  systems,  old  and  new,  Mr.  Barnard  has  spent 
time  and  money  to  get  possession  of  a  vast  range  of  experience  and  dis- 
cussion; and  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  his  work  is  quite 
complete.  It  is  most  fitting  that  the  World's  Exposition  at  Paris  should 
recognize  his  services,  not  only  in  behalf  of  the  French  Government,  but 
also  of  all  other  European  States.  Mr.  Barnard  had  received  at  Vienna 
in  1873,  the  highest  recognition  which  the  Austrian  Government  could 
give,  and  on  our  library  shelves,  just  before  us  as  we  write,  is  the  identical 
set,  beautifully  bound,  which  obtained  the  award  at  our  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Barnard  is  still  at  work  in  adding  to  his 
collection  of  national  and  international  discussion  and  statistics  on  schools; 
and  fio  better  monument  can  be  established  for  his  industry,  zeal,  and 
enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  education  than  his  own  Journal.  He  has  our 
hearty  congratulations  on  this  latest  well-merited  recognition. 
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BARNARD'S  AMERXCAJT  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  North  American  Review  for  Januaiy,  1876,  in  an  article  devoted  to  the 
tional  development  of  the  oountry  for  the  first  oentiny,  alluding  to  the  deiflciency  of 
historical  diBcuasian  of  public  insCmction  and  official  docomeiilB,  says: 

Private  enterprise  has  to  a  remarkable  degree  remedied  some  of  the  dgdkipgiriw 
of  governmental  neglect  Dr.  Henry  Baraard,  of  Hartford,  beean  in  1866  the  pob- 
licfOion  of  an  Americin  Journal  of  Educaiicn,  which,  with  varioas  changes 
of  form,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  It  now  comprises  twenty-^oor 
octavo  volumes,  including  in  all  some  twenty  thousand  pages,  iUusbated  by  ooie  fann- 
dred  and  twenty-five  portraits,  and  eight  hundred  cuts  representing  school  bnHdiogs. 
Dr.  Hodgson,  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  University  of  ESinboiig^  has  re- 
cently remarKed  that  this  publication  ''reaUy  contains,  thou^  not  in  oontimioas 
form,  a  history,  and  it  may  oe  said,  an  encyclopeBdia  of  education."  It  is  the  bea 
and  only  general  authority  in  respect  to  the  progresB  of  American  education  during 
the  part  century.     It  includes  sta  "    '    ^    *^ ^  '  -.-.--» 

sketSies,  educational  biographies, 
reports,  speeches,  and  legislative  do< 
is  published,  and  for  the  next  eight  volumes  anindex  is  in  preparation.  The  oompre- 
hensiveoees  of  this  work  and  its  persistent  publication  under  many  adverse  drcum- 
stances.  at  great  eiroense,  by  pnvate  and  almost  unsupported  exertions,  entitle  the 
editor  to  the  grateful  recogni 


I  grateful  recognition  of  all  investigators  of  our  system  of  ] 
He  has  won  a  European  reputation  by  this  Journal,  and  in  our  own  oovmtry  will 
always  be  an  indispensable  guide  and  companion  to  the  historian  of  education. 

The  IntematioTKai  Review  for  January,  1874^  in  an  article  on  Universal  ] 
remarks* 

About  the  same  time  (1837)  in  Connecticut,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was  < 

Miat  career  of  devoted  and  untiring  labo^  in  the  course  of  which  he  has 

juch  distinguished  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education^  [not  only  as  < 


and  administrator  of  systems  and  institutions,  but  in  contributions  by  pen  and  voioe 
to  the  literature  and  public  knowledge  of  the  su^ect].  He  gave  hlnwelf  to  the  work 
witii  the  entiiusiasm  of  an  Apostie.  Commencing  the  Connecticut  Comnwn  Sduxd 
Journal  in  1888,  he  entoned  at  onoe  with  ability  on  the  fundamental  questioos  per- 
taining to  popular  education,'and  began  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  all  edncaton, 
ando£bers  mterested,  the  most  valuable  information  as'  to  what  had  been  done  in 
Europe,  and  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  best  systems  and  institutions  there,  in  his 
repeated  visits  to  the  principal  countries  of  the  old  world,  he  has  examined  for  fatm- 
seUf  the  experiments  in  progress,  and  by  personal  comfnunication  with  the  most 
prominent  educators  of  Germany  and  Switserland,  has  possessed  himself  of  their  best 


and  broadest  views.  The  results  of  his  observations  and  thinking,  be  has,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  been  carefully  digestingand  publishing  in  his  Common  School 
Journal,  and  in  the  invaluable  volumes  of  his  American  Journal  of  Education, 
These  volumes  constitute  an  Enc^dopssdia  of  facts,  arguments,  and  practical 
methods  which  no  organizer  or  teacner  can  afford  to  be  without.  Besides  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  works.  Dr.  Barnard  has  delivered  lectures  and  addresses  on  his  cavoi^ 
ite  subject  numbered  literally  by  thousanda  Probably  no  one  man  in  the  United 
States  has  done  as  much  to  advance,  direct  and  consolidate  the  movement  for  popular 
education  In  looking  back  to  the  commencement  of  his  life-long  labars,  it  would 
seem  that  he  must  coxuemplate  with  eminent  satisfaction  the  progress  of  public  senti- 
ment and  tiie  good  results  already  attained,  as  well  as  the  bri^tening  psxMpects  for 
the  future.  He  has  done  a  work  for  which  his  countiy  ai^  coming  generations 
ou^t  to  thank  him  and  do  honor  to  his  nam&  The  late  Chancellor  Kent|  even  intiie 
ei^er  years  of  Dr.  Bamaitl's  labors,  characterised  him  as  ''the  most  able,  efficient, 
and  best-infonned  officer  that  could  be  engaged  perhaps  in  the  service;"  and  said  of 
the  earlier  volumes  of  his  iConnecticut  Common  Schooi]  Journal  and  other  publica- 
tionsL  *'  I  can  only  refer  to  these  documents  with  the  higliest  opinion  of  their  vaJoek** 
^s  later  volumes  are  much  more  oomplete  and  valuable  than  the  earlier. 

Hon.  John  D.  Fhilbrick,  IJi.D.,  in  his  Introductory  Address  as  President  before  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  in  Chicago,  1863,  observes: 

Of  the  one  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  oountry,  how  few  are  thoroi^^ 
versed  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  dayf  How  few  are  there  who  are  reoeivisg 
higher  salaries  can  boast  of  a  respectable  educational  bbrarvf  If  proof  of  this  unweP 
come  truth  was  needed,  it  wouldfbe  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  fluogle  publication,-^!  mean 
BamardPs  Journal  of  Education^  which  has  now  reached  its  thirteenth  Tolnme,~« 
library  in  itself.  Costing  littie  considering  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  em- 
bracing  exhaustive  treatises  on  almost  all  departments  of  education;  yet  I  am  told 
that  the  number  of  copies  sold  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  stereotype  ph^ 
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Mrs.  Alexander, 
Jean  Inoelow, 
Julia  Kavanaoh, 
Thomas  Hardy, 


Matthew  Arnold, 
J.  Norman  Lockyer, 
Francis  W.  Newman, 
Alfred  Rubbell  Wallaob» 
Henry  Kingsley, 
W.  W.  Story, 
Ivan  Tubouekoep, 

RUBKIN, 

Tennysok, 
Browning, 


and  nuiny  oUm»»  are  represented  In  the  pages  of 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

In  1879,  The  Lrmro  Age  enters  upon  its  fhlrty-sizth  year,  admittedly  muivallod  and  contlnoooBly  sno- 
ceoafuL    A  "W  bekly  Magazine,  of  sixty-four  pages,  it  gives  more  than 

fmureo  AdCLd.  c^  QiXAortex*  TPlxoii  i4i>aacl 

double-column  octavo  pages  of  reoding-matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  volumes.  It  presents  in  an  inexpen- 
sive form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with  a 
mU^iuUorfif  completenoM  attempted  hy  no  other  publication,  the  beet  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales, 
Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  PoliUcal  Information, 
from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

During  the  coming  year.  Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  the  Bfoat  Smlneat  Foreign  Authors  will  bo 
given,  together  with  an  amount 

X7jxci'Z>z>iroA.olxod  tyy  sooty  otlxeir  JPex'locUoA.l 

In  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  Literary  and  Scientific  matter  of  the  day  from  tbo  pens  of  thcforcmoet 
Essayisto,  Scientists,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Editors,  above-named  and  many  others,  representing  wwy 
department  of  Knowledge  and  Progress 

The  Importance  of  The  Living  Age  to  every  American  reader,  as  the  only  aatlsf actorily  fresh  and 
complete  compilation  of  a  generally  inaccessible  but  indispensable  current  literature,  —  ii»di«j7«iMa6/s 
because  it  embraces  the  productions  of^ 


In  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  Politics,  - 


is  sufficiently  Indicated  by  the  following  recent 


"  The  XTTurG  Age  supplies  a  better  oompendlom  of 
current  diacnssiOQ,  Information  and  investigatiou,  and 
gives  a  greater  amount  and  variety  of  reading-matter 
which  It  u  well  worth  while  to  read,  than  any  other  pub- 
lication. ...  It  is  simply  indispensable."— A»/on  Journal, 

"  It  contains  the  best  results  of  the  world's  thinking.'*— 
The  Chwrehman,  New  York. 

**  It  affords  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  most  convenient 
means  of  keeping  abreast  with  the  progress  of  thonght  in 
all  ite  phases.  ....  It  is  the  best  work  of  its  kind  ever 
pnblLiined  In  the  oonntry,  and  can  hardly  ever  be  Improved 
npon.**— JVbftA  AmerieoH,  Philadelphia, 

**  The  prince  among  magazines."— A'ew  Vort  Observer. 

*'In  it  we  find  the  best  productions  of  the  best  writers 
upon  all  snblects  ready  to  onr  hand.  .  .  .  Through  its 
pages  alone  it  is  possible  to  be  as  thoroughly  well  informed 
ui  cnrrent  literature  as  by  the  perusal  of  a  long  Ust  of 
monthlies."— i*Alto<ie/8Aia  Inquirer. 

**  Its  pages  teem  vritn  the  choicest  litemture  of  the  day." 
—New  1^1  IVibune, 

**  Its  frequent  issue  and  ample  space  enable  Itto  do  fully 
what  it  proposes  to  do, — to  give  all  that  the  very  ablei^t  of 
living  writers  furnish  to  periodical  literature  on  science, 
history,  biography,  philosophy,  poetry,  theology,  iwlitics 
and  criticism,  and  to  add  to  this  the  fnll  complement  of 
the  best  that  there  is  in  nctton."— rAs  Interior,  Chieago. 

**  One  cannot  read  everything Ko  roan  will  be 

behind  the  literature  of  the  Umes  who  reads  The  Livnio 
AcK."— Zton'f  Herald,  Boston. 

**  £very  weekly  number  now-anSays  is  equal  to  a  flrst- 
dass  monthly.    For  solid  merit,  it  is  the  cheapest 


sine  in  the  land."— 77ks  Advance,  Chit-^^. 

'  Gives  the  best  of  all  at  the  price  of  one.**'-Ifew,Tork 


Independent, 
"It  foe 


_i  focalizes  the  best  literature  of  the  age.  ...  It  Is  the 
most  wonderful  weekly  pabllcation  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge."— i8/.  Louu  Observer. 

**  In  no  other  single  pnblication  can  there  be  found  so 
much  of  sterling  literary  excellence."— M  y.  Evening  Post. 

"  It  baa  no  equal  in  any  country."- PAiTode/^Aia  Press, 


1 1  is  a  thorough  eempilaHan  of  what  Is  best  In  the  liter- 
ature of  the  day,  whether  relating  to  history,  biucninhv, 
fiction,  poetry,  wit,  science,  politics,  theology,  cnticlsm, 
or  art.*'- ifar(A>ni  Courant. 

''There  is  no  other  way  of  procuring  the  same  nmornt 
of  excellent  litemture  for  anything  like  the  same  price."- 
Boston  Advertiser. 

*  There  is  no  magazine  published  that  gives  lo  generrl 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  literary  woild."— 
Presbyteriem  Weekly,  Baltimore, 

*'The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  storien,  the 
finest  poetry  of  the  English  language  are  here  guthered 
together."— ///tnou  State  Journal. 

^'  The  reader  finds  little  ocou^lon  to  go  beyond  its  oolnmn^ 
for  instnictive  or  entertaining  articles  of  any  desunpiion." 
•^Boston  Evening  Traveller. 

**  With  it  alone  a  reader  may  fairly  keep  up  with  all  thnt 
is  important  in  the  literature,  historv.pouiics,  anu  ecieuce 
of  the  day."— r/i«  Methodist,  Hew  York, 

"  To  keep  up  wltli  it.  is  to  master  the  best  thonght  of  our 
time."— Illustrated  Christian  Weekly,  A'ev  York. 

*']ts  pnblication  in  weekly  numben;  gives  to  it  a  great 
advantage  over  its  monthly  contemponiries  in  the  spirit 
and  freshness  of  its  contents."— 7Ae/>ac(^,  ^oa/Vva- 
ciseo, 

"  A  pure  and  perpetual  reservoir  and  fonntain  of  enter- 
tainment and  instruction."— /fos.  Bobert  C,  Winthrop. 

"The  best  and  cheapest  periodical  in  America."— 
Evangdieal  Churdtman,  Toronto, 

"  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  It  In  true  vnlne  In  the 
whole  range  of  periodical  literature."— Jlo^ite  Dailv 
Regiater. 

''^Itis  the  only  compilation  that  presents  with  a  satis- 
factory comnletenesR,  a«  well  as  fi-eshness,  a  litemture 
embracing  the  productions  of  the  ablesitmd  most  cultured 
writers  living.    //  is,  therefore,  indispeti sable  to  every  one 


tcho  desires  a  thorough  compendium  vaUUiat  is  admirable 
and  noteworthy  in  the  literary  wortd.'*'-Boston  Post. 
"Ou^ht  lo  find  a  place  In  every  American  liome.**— 


PcBLiSHED  Weekly,  at  $8.00  a  yearj^  of  pottage.    An  extra  copy  sent  griOla  to  any  one  getting  up  a 
club  of  five  new  subscribers. 


All  new  subscribers  for  1870  will  receive  grctUt  the  six  numbers  of  1878  eontainlng,  with  other  valuable 
matter,  the  first  parts  of  *'Sir  Oibbte,"  a  new  Serial  of  much  interest  by  OBORGS  MACDOKAI.D. 
BOW  aopearlng  fn  Tbs  Livino  Age  from  the  author's  advance  aheets.  Other  ^loe  new  serials  by  die- 
Ongiiiafied  authors  are  engaged  and  will  speedily  appear! 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

['<  Possessed  of  *Littell's  Liyino  Aob'  end  of  one  o^other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  i^ 
sabacriber  will  find  hfanself  in  command  o/the  whole  aiiuaUon."}—PMiadeiphia  .Evening  Bulletin, 

For  $10.60,  Thb  Litdio  Agb  and  either  one  of  the  /bur-doOar  monthly  Magazines  (or  Barper'9  Weekly 
€V  Basar),  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  toUA  postage  prepaid  on  both;  or,  for  t9.£0,  Thb  Litino  Aox  and  the 
JSt,  yichokut  or  Appltton'B  Journal^  both  postpaid, 

addbbsi  .    IiITT£IiL  &  GAY,  1 7  Bromfield  St^  Boston^ 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


THE  SCIENTinC  AMERICAN. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
The  Matt  JPapuiar  Scientifie  Taper  in  the   Warid. 

Only  $3.20  a  Year,  including  Postage.     Weekly.     52  Numbers  a  Year. 
4,000  boolc  pages. 

Thb  Boibhtitio  Ambbioait  Li  a  lai^  Fint-GlasB  Weekly  Newiptper  of  Siztea 
Pages,  printed  in  tbe  most  beaatifal  style,  prqfiisdy  Uhuiraied  taUh  tpUndUd  tmgrm- 
ingt,  representing  the  new^eet  Inventions  and  the  most  recent  Advances  in  ttie 
Arts  and  Sciences;  inclnding  New^  and  Interesting  Facts  in  Agriculture,  Horticol- 
ture,  the  Home,  Health,  Medical  Progress,  Social  Science,  Natural  History,  Geology, 
Astronomy.  The  most  valuable  practical  papers,  by  eminent  writers  in  all  depvt- 
mentB  of  Science,  wHl  be  found  in  the  Sdentlflc  American ; 

Terms,  $8.20  per  year,  $1.60  half  year,  which  includes  postage.  Discount  to 
Agents.  Single  copies,  ten  cents.  Sold  by  all  Newsdealers.  Remit  by  postil 
order  to  MUNN  A  CO.,  Publishers,  87  Park  Row,  New  York. 
«n  A  ^Vlff'PG  ^  connection  with  the  8«lenUlle  Ameiicaa, 
«Br  jHLXXiXV  Xo*  Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.  are  Solicitors  of  American  and 
Foreign  Pstents,  have  had  S4  years  experience,  and  now  have  the  laigest  establislh 
ment  in  the  world.  Patents  are  obtained  on  the  best  terms.  A  special  notice  is 
made  in  the  Scientifie  Amerlean  of  all  Inventions  patented  through  this 
Agency,  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  patentecL  By  the  immense  drculs* 
Hon  thus  given,  public  attention  Is  directed  to  the  merits  of  the  new  patent,  snd 
sales  or  introduction  often  easily  effected. 

Any  person  who  has  made  a  new  discovery  or  invention,  can  ascertain,  free  of 
charge,  whether  a  patent  can  probably  be  obtained,  by  writing  to  the  undersigned. 
We  also  send  frm  our  Hand  Book  about  the  Patent  Laws,  Patents,  Caveats,  Trule- 
Marks,  their  costs,  and  how  procured,  with  hints  for  proeuring  advances  on  biTen- 
Uons.    Address  for  the  Paper,  or  concerning  Patents, 

MUNN  d  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 
Branch  Office,  Cor.  F.  &  Tth  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BARNARD'S  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Thb  Ambbioah  Joubval  of  Education  will  he  continued  through  1879,  end 
will  be  issued  in  Numbers,  varying  in  size  and  contents— hut  making  together  two 
Volumes  or  Parts,  of  about  600  octavo  pages  each. 

PART  I  will  contain  the  usual  variety  of  Aducational  discussion  and  intelUgeooe 
including  papers  or  articles  from  prominent  Educators,  American  and  Foreign. 

PART  II  will  be  devoted  to  Contents  and  Index  of  Educational  PublicatioDi, 
accessible  to  American  Teachers,  with  a  General  Index  to  the  whole-Haakiog  aft 
Encyclopedia  of  Reference  to  the  History,  Biography,  Systems,  Institatioiis,  Frinr 
ciples  and  Methods  of  Education. 

Volumes  I,  II,  III  of  International  Series  supplied  in  uniform  doth  bindtogi  *^ 
•4.50  per  volume,  or  the  three  volumes  for  $10,  to  a  new  subscriber  for  181SL 

Tbbms:  For  1879, 9100 

For  either  Part  (I  or  II), SISO 

For  each  Number,  as  issued, LOO 

*AJU  iubaeriptioiu  payable  in  advance,  AU  communieaUom  rdaiitig  to  Ms  Jamnei 
mid  oUier  pvMieaKoits  qf  the  Editor  may  he  addnteed  to 

HENRT  BARNARD,  28  Main  8tr«et.  Hartford.  Cobb. 
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